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MURILLO, B ARTOLOMEO ESTEBAN, the most emi- 
Bent artist of the school of Seville, and the most distin- 
guished colourist of the Spanish painters, was horn at 
Serine in the year 1618. As he manifested at a very early 
age an inclination to painting, he was placed under his 
uncle, Juan del Castillo, an artist of merit, whose favourite 
subject* were fairs and markets, and whose pupils, AJonso 
Cano, Murillo, and Pedro Moya, rank as the best Andalu- 
sian artists. Under him Murillo made rapid progress, and 
painted several pictures while he remained with his uncle. 
After \tiav\ng n\m he continued to improve in drawing as 
well as in painting. For some time he painted in the Flo- 
rentine style, which then prevailed in Spain, and several 
works of this his first period are still preserved at Seville. 
In order to improve himself in drawing, he was on the point 
of going to England to see Vandyck, when he heard of the 
death of that great master. He then applied with great 
Sligence to the painting of small pictures of saints, for the 
trade with America, by which he obtained funds sufficient 
to undertake, in 1643, a journey to Madrid. Here he de- 
rived *reat advantage from the instruction of his country- 
man Velazquez, who likewise obtained for him permission 
to copy the master-pieces of Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, and 
Rtbera, in the royal collection. Returning to Seville in 
1645, be exrited general admiration by his paintings in the 
convent of St Francis. They were in the style of Spagno- 
Wto iJose Ribera) and Velazquez, then unknown at Se- 
ville, and procured him many commissions. He painted 
several historical pictures for the king of Spain, which 
Sained him great reputation in his own country, and, being 
ae»t v> Rome as a present to the pope, so highly pleased 
the Italians, that they called him a second Paul Veronese. 
He likewise painted many grand altar-pieces for the 
churches and convents in Madrid, Seville, Cordova, Cadiz, 
and Granada. Among theae are eight large pictures repre- 
senting the works of Mercy, for the church or St. George in 
the hospital 'De la Caridad' of Seville, which are distin- 
guished for their admirable composition and force of colour- 
»g. Other equally excellent works adorned the church of 
t*>* Venerable* and the Capucin convent, for which latter 
fcfc ported twenty-eight pictures, which were afterwards 
mat A? America. He was engaged on an altar-piece repre- 
senting the marriage of St. Catherine, for the Capucin 
convent at Cadiz, when he met with an accident on the 
■canWdiug, from which he never recovered, and he died at 
Seville, on the 3rd of April, 1685. 

Bat though Murillo was thus eminent in the higher de- 
partments of the art, bis favourite subjects were beggar 
soys as large as life engaged in various amusements, which 
k» generally designed after nature. His pictures of such 
objects are highly esteemed for their merit, and may be 
**a in the collections of the English nobility; but there 
are sumberless copies. Murillo excelled likewise in por- 
tniu and landscapes. His works are distinguished by 
their striking character of truth, nature, and simplicity ; by 
the entire absence of the servility of imitation; and by the 
teueaey of Jus touch, and the mellowness of his colouring, 
vtaeh in &ct seem perfect in every particular. Amone his 
beat pictures are * Moses striking the Rock,' and * Christ 
bediar the Fire Thousand,' in the convent of St. Francis, at 
Smile- and *St- Antony of Padua,* in the cathedral of that 
P.C No. 977. 
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city and in the National Museum at Madrid. Xany of his 
works are in France, particularly in Ue collection 0 f Mar- 
shal Soult,* and in the collections of fie English Ability 
and" gentry. The Dresden Gallery has a fine * Virgin an \ 
Child* by his hand. Several of his pictures are at Mum^ 
and others af Vienna, in the possession of Prince Esterhaz) 
By the collection of several Murillos from the convents of 
Seville, a museum has recently been formed in the cathe- 
dral of that city ; and there are many more in the National 
Museum at Madrid. The picture which Murillo preferred 
to all his other works was that of ' St. Thomas de Villa 
Nueva distributing Alms to the Sick and the Poor.* This, 
we presume, is the picture in the possession of Mr. Wells, 
of which Dr. Waagen says, « This fine picture was for- 
merly in the church of the Franciscans at Genoa. The 
subject was a peculiarly happy one for Murillo. In the 
head of the saint, in which priestly dignity and gravity are 
admirably expressed, he proves his ability in treating such 
religious subjects from the legends of the monkish saints. 
The cripples and the sick afforded him, on the other hand, 
an ample field to show his skill in representations from com- 
mon life, which we so highly admire in his beggar boys.' Dr. 
Waagen describes likewise another picture of the same sub- 
ject, 10 feet high and 6 feet wide, now in Lord Ashburton's 
collection, purchased by his lordship of General Sebastiani, 
and which was formerly at Seville. We refer to Dr. Waagen *s 
work on ' Arts and Artists in England ' for descriptions of 
the numerous pictures by Murillo in our English collections. 
Murillo raised the art of painting in Spain not only by his 
own works, but by founding an academy at Seville, of which 
he was president from the year 1660 till his death. (Cean 
Bermudez, Diction, de Profes. Espano. de Bellas Artes; 
Ponz, Viuge de Espana ; El Artista, 1835; La Revista de 
Madrid, Enero, 1839.) 

MURPHY, ARTHUR, a dramatic and miscellaneous 
writer, was born near Elphin, in the county of Roscommon, 
Ireland, December 27, 1730. His father was a merchant 
in Dublin. In 1740, Arthur Murphy was entered at the 
college of St. Omer, where he remained nearly seven years, 
and, on his return to Ireland, passed two years in a mer- 
chant's counting-house at Cork. From thence he came to 
London, and obtained a situation as clerk in a banking- 
house, shortly after which he commenced his career as a 
publio writer. On the 21st of October, 1752, he started 
4 The Gray's Inn Journal,' a periodical in the style of the 
•Spectator,' which he carried on to October 12th, 1754. 
On the 18 th of the same month he tried his fortune as an 
actor on the stage of Covent Garden, and in the character 
of Othello. His success was but moderate, and after a 
second season, during which he acted at Drury Lane, he 
quitted the boards for ever, and resumed his former occu- 
pation as a writer by commencing a periodical political 
journal called • The Test.' He also began to study the 
law, but was refused admission to the societies of the 
Temple and of Gray's Inn on the ground of his having been 
an actor. He succeeded finally in obtaining admission to 
Lincoln's Inn, was called to the bar, appointed a commis- 
sioner of bankrupts, and died at Knightsbridge, June 1 8th, 
1805, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. His principal works 

• Two of those. the * Prodigal Son ' and • Abraham and the throe AngeU 
have been purchased by the Duke of Sutherland. 
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were a translation of Tacitus, which is in a diffuse style, 
and is a somewhat loose and inaccurate performance ; the 
Lives of Fielding (whose works he editedX Johnson, and 
Garrick; and upwards of twenty dramatic pieces. The 
most esteemed of his dramatic pieces are the comedies of 
•The Way to keep him,' 'AH in the wring, 'Know your 
own Mind/ and ' Three Weeks after Manage. His plays, 
poems, and miscellanies, in 7 vols. 8vo> edited by himself, 
were published in 1786. 
MURRAY RIVER. [Australu] 

MURRAY, W. rMANSPlELDjORD.] 

MURRAY, JAMES STUART. EARL OF, known 
in Scottish history by the name oHhe • Good Regent, was 
the eldest of three illegitimate Jrothers, children of King 
James V. His mother was the-ady Margaret, daughter of 
John lord Erskine of Mar, ' nobleman of rank and in- 
fluence at court, and one of "*oso to whom the custody of 
the king, when an infant 1** been committed. 

He is supposed to hav been born about the year 1533, 
hut the precise time of h* birth is not known, nor any par- 
ticulars of his early life except only this, that when but a 
few years old. ^is fatter made him prior of St. Andrew's, 
with all tiv revenues of that rich benefice. He after- 
wards acc* nrea ' also the priory of Pittenweera, and, after 
obtaini^ a dispensation from the holy see to hold three be- 
nefice* together, tint of Mascon in France in commendam ; 
am l.n 1544 he took the oath of fealty to Pope Paul III. In 
1 h8 however he gave proof of that intrepidity and military 
^enius for which he was afterwards so distinguished. This 
was on occasion of the descent into' Scotland by the lords 
Grey de Wilton and Clinton. When the tleet of the latter 
landed at St. Monan on the coast of Fife, the lord James 
(as he was then called) collected a little band as determined 
as himself, and, placing himself at their head, attacked 
the invaders and drove them back to their ships. Shortly 
before this ho had been in France, having gone thither in 
the retinue of his youthful sister Queen Mary, when it was 
resolved she should be sent over to the Continent for her 
education ; and at different times afterwards we find him 
again abroad. He was also present at Mary's marriage with 
the dauphin of France ; and was soon afterwards deputed 
to carry to the latter the crown and other ensigns of royalty. 
Circumstances occurred however in Scotland which pre- 
vented the execution of this appointment : the Reformation 
was now rapidly diffusing itself among all classes of the com- 
munity, and dissolving in its mighty progress the nearest 
and tenderest ties. In these struggles the prior of St An- 
drew's joined the reformers, or, as they were called, the con- 
gregation, among whom, by his courage and military skill, 
the success of his undertakings, the sanctity or rather au- 
sterity of his character, and the bluntness of his manner, 
aided by the advantages of birth, countenance, and person' 
which he possessed, he gradually acquired a very high de- 
gree of consideration. The queen recent (to whom he was 
opposed) of course endeavoured to destroy his influence, 
representing him in particular as an aspiring ambitious 
man who, under pretence of a reformation in religion, sought 
to overturn the existing government. That argument how- 
ever had little weight, or rather it worked a contrary way : 
his influence continued to increase; and when, in tho end 
of the year 1559. the congregation resolved on taking the 
government into their own bands, he was one of the coun- 
cil appointed for civil affairs. On the death of the queen 
regent he was made one of the lords of the articles ; and on 
the dauphin's death he was directed by the convention of 
estates to proceed to France and invite Mary to return to 
her native country. Such an appointment suited the views 
of the prior well : for previous to the death of Francis the 
lord James had entered into a correspondence with the 
young queen, soliciting the renewal of his French pension, 
and in reply Mary had assured him not only of that, but of 
the highest favours, civil or ecclesiastical, which could be 
conferred upon him, provided he would return to his duty. 
He had also at the same moment applied through Throck- 
morton to Cecil, the English minister, requesting some pen- 
sion or allowance in recompence for the losses he had sus- 
tained in the cause of tho Reformation. He therefore 
willingly undertook the proposed mission, and setting out 
on the service accordingly, reached the palace and quickly 
gained admittance to the queen. He theu found that an 
envoy from the Roman Catholic party in Scotland had 
preceded him ; and in the interview which the prior had 
with his lister, he learnt that the disturbed state of the 



country and his own ambitious views had been strongly in. 
sisted on. Mary however adopted her brother's suggestions, 
and agreed to return to Scotland without that armed force 
which the Roman Catholic envoy had represented as wholly 
indispensable. Tbe lord James immediately communicated 
the result of the conference to Throckmorton, the English 
ambassador, but in a secret manner ; and, contrary to Mitt's 
express wishes, in returning home he waited on Elizabeth, 
to strengthen, no doubt, the friendship which subsisted be- 
tween her and the reformers in Scotland, and no doubt also 
to acquaint her with the determination which Mixy had 
been induced to form. It is observable that the letters from 
Throckmorton at this period strongly urge upon Elizabeth 
to secure the lord James's regard; and from one vf them it 
may even be inferred that Elizabeth had done him some 
'good turn,' as Throckmorton expresses it, for this very 
end. 

The lord James returned to Edinburgh in the beginning 
of June, 1561, having been absent on his mission about two 
months. In ten weeks after, Mary embarked from Calais, 
and after a voyage of five days arrived in the port of Lcitb. 
On her arrival she found the prior among the firet men in 
the kingdom; and he then naturally became her prime 
minister, confidant, and adviser. In this situation he aeted 
with great tact and judgment, and at the same time with 
much tenderness to the queen. He protected her in the 
exercise of her own religion, and in return obtained from her 
a proclamation highly favourable to the reformers : lie re- 
strained the turbulence of the borders, moderated the zeal 
of the people against popery, and at once kept down the 
enemies of Mary's dynasty and strengthened tbe attachment 
of her friends. Mary rewarded his services by conferring 
on him the title of Earl of Mar, and honoured his mama ft 
with the lady Agnes Keith, eldest daughter of the earl uu- 
rischal, which took place about the same time, with a serai 
of splendid entertainments. The greatness of the banquet- 
ing indeed, and the vanity thereof, offended the more si net 
of the reformers, and Knox took occasion to read tbe lord 
James a solemn admonition ; ' for (said the preacher) uoto 
this day the kirk of God hath received comfort by you and 
by your labours, in the which if hereafter ye be found fainter 
than before, it will be said your wife bath changed )our na- 
ture.' 

The earldom of Mar, which the prior had just obtained 
from Mary, having been claimed by Lord Erakine as Ins 
peculiar right, was soon after resigned wit h the property 
belonging to it; but in its place the prior received tbe earl- 
dom of Murray, which had been long the favourite object of 
his ambition. This grant was scarcely a less matter <f 
jealousy to the prior's great rival, the Roman Catholic earl 
of Huntly, than the grant of Mar was to the lord ErsJune. 
But all dispute on that head was soon ended ; for Huntly 
was shortly after proclaimed a traitor for various oten 
acts of insubordination and rebellion, originating in disap- 
pointed ambition ; and not long after that he suddenly ex- 
pired. Murray was now left in undisputed possession of the 
chief authority in the kingdom next to the queen, who 
reposed in him almost unlimited confidence. An incident 
occurred about this period which showed tbe influence he 
possessed in the government, and at the same time how he 
was thought occasionally to use it His services in the 
cause of the Reformation were manifest and important, >et 
the lord James was not all that the reformers wished ; his 
religious zeal was not hot enough; and they lamented the 

Srotection he afforded to the queen in her use of the mass, 
lut they were not prepared to find him now extending his 
protection to her and her ladies in what Knox calls ' the 
superfluities of their clothes,' which he baid would bring down 
tho vengeance of God ' not only on the foolish women but 
on the whole realm.' Knox imputed Murray's conduct on 
this occasion to a selfish fear ot offending the queen, lest 
she should repent of her muniGcenoe and refute to coufirra 
her grant of the new earldom ; and denouncing such motives 
in strong terms, accused him of sacrificing truth to conve- 
nience, and tho service of God to the interests of his ambi- 
tion. Murray was so incensed at this attack, that for a year 
and a half Knox and he scarcely exchanged words together. 
The queen's marriage with Darnley seems to have been 
among the first things to bring them together again ; as 
it was also the first step in the subsequent estrangement 
between Murray and tbe aueen. To this marriage Murray, 
Knox, and Elizabeth, ana their respective followers, were 
all opposed. Knox and the reformers were opposed to it 
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i not acces- 



bit, at be Mid, be did not wish to meddle wit 
and would neither aid nor hinder it. Accordii 
Edinburgh abruptly on the morning of Sunday, 
February, 1567, the last day of Darnley's life, allegii _ 
wife's ittneaa at 8u Andrew's as the cause of his departi 
and we do not hear of him in Edinburgh again till about a 
fcrtnigbt after all was over, when he had Bothwell (the per- 
petrator of the horrid deed/ and Huntly, Argyle and 
Lethington, all parties to it, at dinner at his house.' Nor 
did Murray remain in Edinburgh so as to be present at 
BothweU's trial* for in the beginning of April he asked leave 
to go away to the Continent, but on what grounds is not 
known ; and on the 9th, which was just two days before the 
triad, he set off, risking London and the court of Elizabeth 
ot\ hit way. He remained abroad till the end of July, re- 
turmng only a few days after the coronation of the young 
prises /aiaes. He was therefore absent from the parlia- 
ment which waa held immediately after Bothwell s ac- 
qmiiil, and from the famous supper at Ainslie's, when the 
principal nobility signed the bond acquitting Bothwell of 
ill eooeera in Darnley's murder, and engaging to support 
him io obtaining Mary's hand in marriage, And he was 
thus also absent during the important occurrences attend- 
ant on the queen's marriage with Bothwell. He was not 
ignorant of all that was going on : Cecil too was in constant 
communication with him ; and soon after the queen's sur- 
render of herself to * the prince's lords ' at Carberry Hill, be 
lent an accredited agent into Scotland to attend to his in- 
terests. 

He waa at length proposed as regent of the kingdom. 
Before tgneiae however, be resolved to visit Mary in person ; 
tod accordingly repaired to Lochleven Castle, where she 
raj now a prisoner When Mary saw her brother, she 
bant into tears, and they had afterwards a private con- 
ference together, the particulars of which are not fully 
town, but it is said that Mary was frequently bathed in 
tears with his upbraidings. 

On the Mod of August, 1567, he was proclaimed regent ; 
and with his usual vigour he immediately proceeded to 
establish himself in the government. He now held the 
situation even against the queen herself; for when, having 
made her eseape from Lochleven, she called on him to resign 
tbc regency, he at once refused, and took the field against 
her at Langside, where she sustained a complete defeat. 
Nor did his determination end here ; for being summoned 
b? Elisabeth to bear testimony in the trial which had been 
instituted by that queen against Mary, he immediately re- 
paired to the appointed place, and did not hesitate in bear- 
tng witness against the unhappy prisoner. His own fate 
bowerer was settled before that of his sister. For while 
pawing' through the streets of Linlithgow, on the 23rd of 
January, 1570, he was shot through the body by a bullet 
fired from s window by James Hamilton of Bothwelhaugh, 
nephew to the archbishop of St. Andrew's, in revenge for 
ftnoe personal injury committed by the regent years before. 
Murray survived till midnight, when he died, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. 

MURRAY, 81R ROBERT, son of Sir Robert Murray 
* ^*^a, entered in early life into the French service, 
where, by the favour of Cardinal Richelieu, he soon ob- 
fsioed the nak of colonel. He returned to Scotland 
vfcen tbe difficulties of King Charles I. were beginning 
to a&rame their most alarming aspect ; and at Newcastle he 
osd a design for the king's escape, which seems to have 
ken frustrated only by Charles's want of resolution. 'The 
j}*^' says Burnet, 'proceeded so far that the king put 
■nnsdf in disguise and went down the back stairs with Sir 
Robert Murray; but his majesty, apprehending it was 
«arce possible to pass through all the guards without being 
«eorered, and judging it highly indecent to be catched in 
*** a condition, changed his resolution and went back, as 
Sir RAert informed the writer.' {Mem, of Duke of Hamil- 
ton, ja;.) 

On the fan of tbe royal cause he appears to have gone 
tgsin '0 France; and on the 22nd of May, 1650, two letters 
***» that kingdom were reatd to the parliament of Scot- 
kad, one from the young king, the other from the queen- 
*£**(. in answer to a letter from the parliament in favour 
* Sir Robert Murray, in both whieh they promised, * from 



see theTdosire pe,formcd,so far as possibly the convenience 
oftbS affairs wTuld permit, and that he should be paid off 
his arrears.' {*%alf- Ann^ 17.) 

He must have returned to Scotland soon after this ; for 
tbe 21st of M*. 1651, while Charles was in command 
the army there, Murray was ^^^^±^^ 



whicb appeart to have remained vacant Mnce 
ation of Sir Join Hamilton, in the month of Febru- 
wasVg. A few day; after this appointment hir «- 0De " 
he wasXa privy- counsellor ; and on the 6{h of June, 16ol, 
suspendexKated a lore- of session ; but the court being 
bench. At flsumwells proceedings, he never sat on the 
session and justioastoratioi bis appointments as a lord ot 
made one of the lord* we* renewed. He was then also 
of the second of these 4eJ<m of exchequer. In speaking 
an error: lie says, • Sii TbiCments, Mr. Laing falls into 
Society should revere as its ft*? array, whom the Koyat 
clerk, and tbe people were pleai£ aa ^pointed justtce- 
judicial office so important and Jhm^^ uM { p ^ d 0 n 



the most upright "and accomplished chi 
nation produced.' (Laing, Hist, of Scotfani 
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that time however the office of justice-clerk wu no \ ^ 
important situation which it now is; nor was it for, dozen 
years after that the justice-clerk becamt vice-presiQ nt Q f 
the justiciary court. He was however an assessor to^ e * 
justiciar or justice-general; he was the first who had t^ 
style of lord-justice-clerk; and it is highly probable that hu. 
character and reputation paved the way for the advance- 
ment of his successors. It does not appear that Murray ever 
sat x>n the bench at all. He was made a judge of three 
courts at one time, not perhaps that he might be a judge in 
any, but that the emoluments might attach him as a par- 
tisan. He was not bred to the law, and does not appear 
ever to have been in circumstances to acquire a knowledge 
of it. In the above passage however Laing refers to an 
event in Sir Robert's life of great interest and importance: 
he was the father of the Royal Society. That body had 
existed as a debating olub previous to the time of the Com- 
monwealth, when its members were dispersed. At the 
Restoration the Society assembled agajn, and conducted 
their proceedings on a more extensive scale. On the 26th 
of November, 1660, we find Sir Robert present at what was 
probably the first meeting, when it was proposed ' that some 
course might be thought of to improve this meeting to a 
more regular way of debating things ; and that, according 
to the manner in other countries, where there were volun- 
tary associations of men into academies for the advancement 
of various parts of learning, they might do something an- 
swerable here for the promoting of experimental philosophy.' 
(1 Kirch., HUL Royal Soc, 3.) 

It was Sir Robert Murray who undertook to communicate 
the views of the Society to the court, and at the next meet- 
ing he returned an answer indicative of encouragement 
from that quarter ; and after rules for the government of 
the Society were established, Sir Robert was chosen first 
president. He was a member of almost all committees 
and councils, contributed several papers, and prepared and 
exhibited various experiments. The authors of the * Histo- 
rical Account of the Senators of the College of Justice ' say 
he was re-appointed justice-clerk in 1667, and sent down to 
Scotland, which he continued to rule with a gentleness 
quite unknown to the counsels of his predecessors. But 
this is scarcely correct. Sir John Home of Renton, who 
was a great zealot in the cause of episcopacy, which Charles 
wished to introduce into Scotland, was appointed justice- 
clerk in 1663, in the room of Sir Robert Murray ; and on 
his death, in 1671, he was succeeded by Sir James Lock- 
hart of Lee. 

Sir Robert Murray died suddenly, in the month of June, 
1673. Burnet says,* 'He was the most universally beloved 
and esteemed, by men of all sides and sorts, of atiy man I 
have ever known in my whole life. He was a pious man, 
and in the midst of armies and courts spent many hours a 
day in devotion, which was in a most elevating strain. He 
had gone through the easy part of mathematics, and knew 
the history of nature beyond any man I ever yet knew. He 
was the first former of the Royal Society, and its first pre- 
sident ; and while he lived he was the life and soul of that 
body. He had an equality of temper in him which nothing 
could alter, and was in practice the only Stoic I ever knew. 
He had a most diffused love to all mankind, and delighted 
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and on the 22nd June, 1723, he p**ed advocate. Jrf 
*WO lie did not prosecute the legd profession bianco 
perhaps he never meant to do so, |ut only, mailed and 
with a feeling in behalf of « learni*/ whicM^tus of 
still prevails in Scotland, heacquind the naefed the army ; 
a beottuh advocate. The same *ar h^after he had sue- 
!LV!? I 74 ?' * hi . ch w ^ about avejjtW honours, we find 
ceeded bv his father's death to*>T the expedition to Car- 
Jus lordship a heutenant-cold^wrote an account, which 
^agena, of which expedit^ j n the library of the Board 
remains in inanuscripL^ ho frequently committed his 
V " om JJHoT^as known among the literati of 
fh CP^onteiiporaries, for the acuteness of his 
* j^ifand t>e varied naturo of his information, 
iiblis 
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6on the elements of learning. It was 
in eyeiy occasion of doing good, which !ke managed with I he h~.« . * + il 7 a &*"* *°°*» and onl 7 to ** ****W 
great d.scretion and zeal. He had a superiority ^en7us h^P" to t W» «««•"• occasions; it was there*** 

!f!?i,!? m u P _ rehe i ,8,on t0 m P st »>«>. «"<! had tlie plainest but o? S J^ ked U P* "^ *«">$■»■* lhe winler * UwqM 

r, Ynad been himself taught reading and writing in 
ath, drew for his son the figures of the letters in his 
LOR D ELI BANK, eldest ^ tm D *nd on the board of an old wool-card with the 
"" * -•- « • ' , 7nn \)\*ck end of a burned heather-stem. In this way young 

Murray was initiated into literature ; and working continu- 
ally with his board and brand, he soon became both a reader 
and writer. The catechism was at length presented, and in 
a month or so he could read the easier parts of it In the 
the summer of 1 782 he got a Psalm-book, then a New Tes- 
tament, and at last a Bible, a book whidi be bad beard 
read every night at family worship, which he often longed 
to get hold of, but which he was never allowed to open or 
even touch. He now read constantly, and having a good me- 
mory, he remembered well and would repeat numerous 
psalms and large portions of scripture. In 1783 his rend- 
ing and memory were become the wonder of the rustic 
circle in which he lived ; and a wish began to be generally 
entertained that he should be sent to school. The idee, of 
school- wages however frightened his father; and in ail 
likelihood nothing would have been done, had not William 
Cochrane, a brother of his mother's, paid a visit to the place 
in the harvest of the above year. He had made a little 
money as a travelling merchant, and being informed of the 
genius, as it was called, of his young nephew, he generously 
undertook to place him next spring at the New Galloway 
school, which was about six miles off, and to lodge him in 
the house of the boy's grandfather by the mother's side, 
who lived about a mile from New Gslloway. Accordingly 
at the Whit-Sunday term of 1 784, young Murray, then in his 
ninth year, was brought to the New Galloway school ; where, 
for a month at least, his pronunciation and awkward gait 
were a source of perpetual merriment to the scholars. Tbey 
soon began however to regard him with other feelings. 
Being utterly neglected by his aged grandfather, he learned 
to curse and swear, to lie and do all sorts of bad tricks ; but 
before the vacation in August he was also repeatedly dux 
of the Bible class. He continued at school for about a fort- 
night after the vacation had ended; but in the beginnrnjr 
of November he was seized with an illness which obliged 
him to be taken home. Here, so soon as his health got si 
little better, he was put to his old employment of a herd* 
with the rest of the family ; and this course of life now con- 
tinued for about three years. During all that time be spent 
every penny which he procured from friends or strangers in 
the purchase of books and ballsds, carried bundles of tbete 
in his pockets, and read them in the glen or on the hills 
when tending the cattle, and was ever puzsling and surpris- 
ing his illiterate neighbours with recitals of what he bad 
learned. In 1787 he borrowed from a countryman Salmon's 
'Geographical Grammar,' which delighted him beyond 
measure, particularly by the specimens it contained of the 
various languages of the world. In the winter of that year, 
being able to read and write, he was engaged by the head* 
of two families in a neighbouring parish to tesch their chil- 
dren. He returned home in March, 1788, and with part of 
his fees, which were 15*. or 16*., be bought books of htXory 
and arithmetic The following year his father and the 
family left Kitterirk, and went by engagement to herd at a 

Klace four miles above Minnigaff, the school of wluch place 
lurray immediately resolved to attend. He entered him- 
self accordingly, and during the summer months walkrd 
three days every week to Minnigaff school. Hero he rea*l 
incessantly, not only his own books, but, by coming an hour 
before the school met, the books of all the other scholar* 
which were left in the school At Martinmas, 1 7&9. he was 
engaged by three families in the moors of Kells and Min- 
nigaff to teach their children ; and during that winter he 
migrated about, remaining six weeks hi one family at a time, 
the families living at considerable distances from each other. 
He returned home a little b»fbre Whit-Sunday, 1790, and 
found that from that term his father was engaged as a shep- 
herd on a farm within two miles of Minnigaff. To tin* 
farm the family accordingly removed, and Murray, having 
now easy access to the school, went thither regularly, and 
also determined on adding to his former acquisitions a littlo 



of Trade. 

thoughts 

Edinburgh. 

Jn^lw fte^^hid'tnoughta on Money, Circulation, and 
Paper CiL- encv 5* a>c * 800n aft « rwar ^* ttn ' Inquiry into the 
Origin -•* Consequence of the Public Debts.' In 1765 he 
publH e( * ' Queries relating to the proposed Plan for alter- 
ing^ntails in Scotland;' and in 1773, a 'Letter to Lord 
pflles on his Remarks on the History of Scotland.' The 
ame year, when Dr. Johnson visited Scotland, he addressed 
a letter to him, and had afterwards various interviews with 
him. In 1774 he published some ' Considerations on the 
present State of the Peerage of Scotland.' In political life 
he was an opposition lord ; and is now known to have 
maintained a correspondence with the exiled house of 
Stuart. His younger brother Alexander Murrav was like- 
wise so enthusiastic a Jacobite as to propose leading an in- 
surrection in favour of the Pretender. That brother, it may 
also be mentioned, was in 1750 confined, by order of the 
House of Commons, for violent interference with a West- 
minster election ; and as he refused to express contrition on 
his knees according to the order of the house, he was de- 
tained in confinement upwards of a twelvemonth, and might 
have been confined longer liad not a prorogation of par- 
liament at that time occasioned his release. The fourth and 
youngest brother of Lord Elibank likewise attracted con- 
siderable notice, distinguishing himself greatly as an officer 
in high command during the Canadian war. Lord Elibank 
died without issue, 3rd August, 1778, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. 

MURRAY, Dr. ALEXANDER, was born at Dunkit- 
terick, in the stewartryof Kirkcudbright, on the 22nd Octo- 
ber, 1775. He was the eldest child of his father's second 
marriage. His fattier Robert Murray had by his former 
marriage, which had subsisted full forty years, a numerous 
family ; and in the course of about four years after his wife's 
death, himself now entering bis 70th year, he msrried again, 
and had two children more. Robert was a healthy and 
vigorous shepherd or pastoral farm servant in one of the 
mountain districts of Galloway, and distinguished for his 
sagacity and habitual good conduct: his whole property 
consisted of four muirland-cows and some two or three scores 
of sheep, his reward for herding the farm of Kitterick for 
Mr. Laidlaw in Clatteringshaws. He had been a shepherd 
all his days, like his father before him, and both had con- 
stantly remained in the same neighbourhood. His wife was 
the daughter of a neighbouring shepherd: all the sons of 
his first marriage became shepherds ; and to the same line 
of life he designed Alexander. 

Alexander however was, in his father's opinion, a lazy use- 
less boy, always committing some blunder or other when sent 
to herd or bring in the cattle. He was in fact a weakly child, 
not unhealthy, yet not stout ; and he had neither the rapidity 
nor reach of vision which are indispensable to form a good 
herd: be was also of a sedentary and recluse turn ; and thus 
quite unfitted for the vacant, indeed, but vigilant life of a 
shepherd. To the old man therefore, whose world was the 
dark and lonely glen where his cottage lay, and the adjoin- 
ing hills which he sometimes ranged, young Murray must 
have been an object of no great concern. Accordingly it 
was not till he had reached his sixth year that he was taught 
the alphabet of his mother-tongue. The old roan in that 
year laid out a (lalfpenny in the purchase of a catechism, 
and from the letters and syllables on the face of the book 



French, which he found was n ece s sar y for a clerk intending 
to go to America or the West Indies, a situation he had 
some thoughts of obtaining. He immediately borrowed * 
French grammar, and set to learning the language so hard 
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that in less than a fortnight, his indulgent master giving 
him whole pages of lessons at a time, he could read portions 
of the * Diable Boiteux.' He then found one of the boys in 
possession of a Latin Rudiments : he borrowed it too, and by 
incessant reading and a little help from the master, be- 
fore the vacation in August he beat a class of scholars who 
had been a considerable time at the study. At Martinmas, 
he went to teach in a family reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and Latin. 

In this situation he applied to his books with his usual 
teal ; and having, among other works, bought an old and 
bulky edition of Ainsworth's ' Dictionary, 1 for eighteenpence, 
he literally read it through from A to Z, and again from Z 
to A. On Whit-Sunday, 1791, he returned to school, and 
finding a schoolfellow in possession of a Greek grammar, 
he commenced that language, after spending part of his 
winter's wages in the purchase of a grammar and lexicon. 
He had also by this time mastered the Hebrew alphabet, 
at first from an old Ps<dm-book, where the letters were 
marked Vo succession in the 119th psalm; and afterwards, 
together with some Hebrew vocables, from his Ainsworth. 
He now determined on learning that language also, and, 
•eeordingly, sent to Edinburgh for a grammar by the man 
who rode with the post : the man brought him the first 
edition of Robertson's * Grammar, 1 which, over and above 
the Hebrew, contained on the last leaf the Arabic alphabet, 
to which, without delay, Murray next applied. At Martin- 
mas of the above year he was again engaged to teach, but 
at the increased fee of 35*. or 40*., and in this situation he 
devoted every spare moment to French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. In summer he was again at school, and again, 
in the winter, teaching in a family; but on this occa- 
sion at a somewhat lower allowance than before, Murray 
having chosen the place from its convenience to a school 
which be wished to attend in the winter evenings. In 
this school be got hold of Bailey's * English Dictionary,' 
which introduced him to the Anglo-Saxon language. 
He proceeded in this way, taking advantage of every cir- 
cumstance to increase his knowledge of languages; and 
a length, in November, 1794, he came to Edinburgh, 
under the countenance and protection of the Rev. Dr. 
Baud of that city. Murray was at this time in the nine- 
teenth year of hi* age. His subsequent pi-ogress was com- 
D*ra(ive{y easy. In the course of two years he obtained a 
Dorsary or exhibition to the university of Edinburgh; and 
never relaxing in his pursuit of knowledge, he soon made 
himself acquainted with all the European languages, and 
began to form the design of tracing up all the languages of 
mankind to one source. His acquirements as a linguist 
naturally pointed him out to Constable, the well-known 
publisher, as a fit person to superintend a new edition of 
Brace's • Travels ;' and in the preparation of that work he 
was employed for about three years, from September, 1802, 
Murray residing during that time chiefly at Kinnaird- house, 
when* be had access to the papers left by the traveller. 
He was also at different times employed in contributing to 
the 'Edinburgh Review 'and other periodicals. By the 
advice of his friends, he prosecuted the studies necessary 
for the Church, to which his attention was directed as a 
permanent source of employment; and at length, in Dec, 
1806, he was appointed assistant and successor to Dr. 
Mutrbead, minister of Urr, in the stewartry of Xirkcud- 
^v^S&, % cfaarge to which he in 1808 succeeded as full 
stipendiary. YTtihin six months after, he married the 
bogbter of a. fanner in the neighbourhood. He still con- 
tinued his philological pursuits. In 1811 an incident oc- 
curred which brought him into prominent notice as a 
linguist: on the recommendation of Mr. Salt, envoy to 
Abyssinia, he was applied to by the Marquis Wellesley, as 
the only person in the British dominions qualified to trans- 
late a letter written in Geez, from the governor of Tigre to 
Ins Britannic Majesty ; and he performed the task in the 
aost satisfactory way. The following year a vacancy oc- 
«rred in the chair of Oriental languages in the university 
flf Idmbargh, of which the town-council of the city are the 
patrons, The income from this chair was small; the 
grou emoluments of the present professor, who was a 
competitor with Murray, and afterwards his successor, are 
coowderably short of 300/. per annum. It was however 
perfect// tinted to Murray's taste and habits : it brought 
ban to Edinburgh, where his literary labours could be both 
*tssted and valued ; and there was a great probability 
that some other situation would soon, as at present, be con- 



joined with it. Great exertions were accordingly made to 
secure his election; and notwithstanding some fears of his 
health giving war under it, his appointment took place. 
(Scot* Mag., July, 1812.) He was elected on the 8th 
July, 1812, and on the 15th the university conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. On the 26th of 
August he was formally inducted to the chair, and he began 
to lecture on the tut October following. Soon after that 
he published, for fie use of his students, a small work 
entitled ' Outlines ot Oriental Philology,' which is known 
to have been both composed and prepared for publication 
after his arrival in Edinburgh ; the subject indeed was 
perfectly familiar to him He continued to teach his class 
with little interruption til the end of February or the be- 
ginning of March; and-tt such times as his health would 
not permit him to attend \i s public lecture, he taught a 
small Persian class in his ov*i room. The pulmonary com- ' 
plaint however, with which he ua d been struggling through 
the winter, at length compellel him to suspend his prelec- 
tions; yet, with its characteristic deceit, it always flattered 
him with hopes of resuming them*, and, quite unconscious 
of his real situation, he continued <mgageo. m his favourite 
studies till within a few days of his ieath, wttch took place 
en the 15th April, 1813, in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. His body was interred in the Grey Friar* Church- 
yard, at the north-west corner of the church. 

This great linguist was an eminent example V the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. His life how^ er 
may be described rather as the preparation for some resuj 
than as having accomplished much ; and the performance 
by which he will be known in the literary world, though 
distinguished by profound and various learning, was both 
imperfect and posthumous. It appeared under the auspices 
of the Rev. Dr. Scot of Corstorphine, and is entitled a * His- 
tory of the European Languages, or Researches into the Affi- 
nities of the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Indian 
Nations.' An extensive acquaintance with these languages 
convinced the author that all the European languages 
were closely connected ; and in the work now named, it is 
his object to show that they all derive from, and may be 
traced to, nine euphonic primitives, which primitives he 
states to be ag, bag, dwag, gtvag, lag, mag, nag, rag, and 
swag. * By the help of these nine words and their com- 
pounds,' says he, ' all the European languages have been 
formed.' 

MURRHINE (sometimes written Myrrhine) VASES, 
vessels used by the antients, were made of the stone or hard 
substance, whatever it might be, termed murrha (fivj>pa). 
Tbey are frequently noticed by the classic writers, and 
usually described as transparent, though sometimes spotted 
or clouded, like our cups of agate. Pliny speaks of them as 
coming from the East, from Parthia and Carmania. He 
adds that they were first brought to Rome by Pompey after 
his victory over Mithridates. 'The same victory/ he ob- 
serves, ' introduced Murrhine vessels into the city, and Pom- 
pey was the first who dedicated to Jupiter of the Capitol 
?recious stones and cups, after his triumph on that occasion, 
'hey afterwards came into common use.' (Plin., Hist. Nat., 
li. xxxvii., edit. Harduin, vol. ii., p. 767.) The abbe" Le 
Blond, in the 43rd volume of the ' M6moires de l'Acad. des 
Inscriptions,' supposes that these vessels were made of the 
oriental sardonyx. Others have supposed the material to 
have been a kind of Chinese stone. The best alabaster in 
antient times was furnished from the quarries of Carmania, 
which may possibly have supplied the materials for the 
murrhine vessels. 

MURVIEDRO. [Saounttjm.] 

MUS. [Murim.] 

MU'SA, IBN NOSSEYR, Governor of Mauritania. 
The origin and genealogy of this conqueror are differently 
stated by the Arabian writers. Some make him the sou of 
Nosseyr, son of Abd-el-rahman, son of Zeyd, of the tribe of 
Bekr ; others assert that he belonged to the illustrious tribe 
of Lakhm ; while there are not wanting genealogists who 
deny his ever having had any connexion with either of the 
above-mentioned tribes, and suppose him to be the son of 
a liberated slave of Muawiyah Ibn Abl Sufyan, the first 
khalif of the race of Umeyyah in the East All however 
agree that his father Nosseyr was a mauli, or adherent of 
Muawiyah, that he served under his banners against Ali, 
and, as a reward for his services, was raised to the post of 
commander of the khalif 's body-guard. 

According to all accounts, Miisa's birth is placed in the 
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year 19 of the Flight (a.d. 640). He seetas to bite made 
his first campaigns under his father, and to have been pre- 
sent at almost all the battles then fought br the Moslems. 
His bravery and tbe military talents which he displayed on 
several occasions made him a favourite tfth 'Abd-el-'asls 
Ibn Merwan, a prince of the royal family then governor of 
Egypt, who attached him to his person, *ised him in com- 
mand, and, having previously obtained ieave from his bro- 
ther the khalif, appointed him general (/the armies destined 
to achieve the conquest of Africa, i* the year 79 of the 
Flight (a.d. 698-9). What the firs/ expeditions of Musa 
were, is not satisfactorily ascertained. The Arabian writers 
say, in vague terms, that he pusb4 his conquests far into 
the West, and penetrated into the<nterior of Africa, return- 
ing with a rich spoil and thousands of captives. But he 
seems to have achieved noth In/ brilliant until the year 88 
(a.d. 707), when the khalif M**MA named him governor 
of Mauritania, with instructs to complete the conquest of 
the country. _ f , , m 

Musa took his departure from Egypt at the head of a 
numerous army, «nd, partly by persuasion, partly by force, 
succeeded in reducing *o obedience the motley tribes that 
inhabited tb/ northern shores of Africa. He seems to 
have expei^ nce <l no difficulty in uniting under his standard 
men wb^ e habits *ere not dissimilar from those of the 
Arabs. M & wn o, rel;ing on antient traditions current among 
them believed themselves to be sprung from the same stock 
as >neir invaders. [Berbers.] Under such a belief, which 
jltSsa dexterously tried to strengthen, whole tribes flocked 
co his banners, embraced the religion of the Prophet, and, 
led by his lieutenants, marched to new conquests. Tan- 
giers, Arsilla, and Ceuta, three insulated fortresses which 
still held out for the Goths, were speedily reduced ; a fleet 
commanded by Abdullah, Mtisa's eldest son, scoured the 
Mediterranean, and ravaged the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Mallorca ; and in the year 91 of the Flight (a.d. 709) 
the whole of northern Africa, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the delta of Egypt, acknowledged the laws of the 
conqueror. 

At this critical moment, when the restless ambition of 
the African governor had been stimulated by so much 
success, a favourable occasion presented itself to satisfy his 
appetite for conquest. Gothio 8pain was a prey to the 
most horrible anarchy. After the death of King Wittiza, 
Roderic, the son of a provincial governor, had usurped the 
throne to the prejudice of Eba and Sisebuto, the two sons 
of that monarch, who had taken up arms in support of their 
rights. Unable however to keep the field against Roderic, 
the sons of Witti2a and the noblemen who followed their 
party (among whom was a certain Julian or II van) de- 
spatched a messenger to Musa, inviting him to invade Spain, 
and promising to aid him in bis enterprise. 

No sooner was Musa made acquainted with the divi- 
sions among the Goths, than he eagerly seized on the oppor- 
tunity of interfering in them. By his orders Tarif Ibn 
Malik, one of his servants, made a slight incursion in the 
month of Raniadhan, a.h. 91 (July, a.d. 710), and re- 
turned to Africa loaded with spoil. A second expedition, 
commanded by Tarik Ibn Zeyad, landed on the coast of 
Spain, in April, 711, and two months afterwards [Moors] 
Roderick was defeated and killed in the battle of Gua- 
dalete. 

On the news of this signal victory reaching Africa, Musa, 
who was far from expecting so complete success, felt a 
desire to share in the laurels reaped by his lieutenant; and 
while he hastily made the necessary preparations to cross 
over into Spain, he sent orders to Tarik not to move from 
his position, and to wait for further instructions. But the 
Arabian general had gone too far to be stopped by a mere 
message fforn his master. Eager for plunder, ana bent on 
the subjugation of the whole country, he penetrated into 
the heart of Spain, and, before his master Mtisa had set 
his foot on the peninsula, the opulent city of Toledo, the 
capital of the Gothic monarchy, together with an immense 
booty, had fallen into his hands. 

At this period Musa arrived in Spain, breathing venge- 
ance against the man who, by disobeying his commands, had 
deprived him of so rich a harvest of glory and wealth. Ho 
landed at Algesiras, in June, a.d. 712, at the head of 18,000 
men. He took with him three of his sons, Abdulaziz, 
Merwan, and Abdulola, leaving his eldest son Abdullah to 
govern Africa in his stead. His first step was to subdue such 
provinces as, by Tank's precipitate march upon Toledo, had 
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remained untouched. He laid siege to 8evflle, which ht 
reduced in a month (July, 7 1 2). Gannona and other neigh, 
bouring cities shared the same fate. Thence he passed 
into Lusitania, and, almost without balling in his rapid 
march, seized on NieWa, Beja, and other considerable 
cities (August, 712). His victorious career was stopped for 
a time before the walls of Merida, which he reduced/after 
an obstinate defence on the part of the garrison, towards 
the end of November, 712. From Merida Musa marched 
to Toledo, where, having had an interview with Tina, he 
publicly reproached him with his disobedience, caused him 
to be beaten with rods, confiscated his property, and had 
him cast into a dungeon, where he remained until orders 
came from the khalif to release him, and give him, u be- 
fore, the command of one of the divisions of the army. 

The remainder of Spain was speedily subdued Tarik, 
at the bead of his troops, marched eastwards, and, after re- 
ducing the intermediate provinces, laid siege to 8aragossa. 
Musa took a northern direction, reduced oahunanca, ad- 
vanced as far as Astorga, and thence, returning to the 
Douro, followed the course of that river to 8eria, passed tbe 
mountains, and arrived in sight of Saragossa, which Ttfrik 
was then investing, and which surrendered in July, 713. 

From thence Tarik proceeded to Valencia, which, toge- 
ther with Murviedro, Xativa, and other considerable cities 
of those districts, were reduced with amazing rapidity; 
while Musa himself, after detaching some forces under the 
command of his son Abdulaziz to subdue and plunder tht 
plains of Murcia, marched towards the Pyrenees, reduced 
on his passage the cities of Calaborra, Lerida, Barcelona, 
and, crossing that mountain barrier, penetrated into 
France. 

How far Mdsa advanced into that country is not satis- 
factorily ascertained. According to Al-makkari, an Arabian 
writer, who compiled a history of Spain from the best sources 
(Arab. MSS., in the Brit Mus., 7334), Musa subdued not 
only Narbonne, but the greatest part of tbe province known 
by the name of Gallia Gothica ; but, as other Arabian 
historians are silent on the subject, and as the Christian 
chroniclers of France have not made the slightest mention 
of this invasion, we are authorised in thinking that, if Musa 
did really cross the Pyrenees, his invasion was unattended 
with any important results. On his return from this ex- 
pedition to the Pyrenees, a messenger from the khalif Al- 
walid, who now became alarmed at Musa's increase of 
power, reached his camp, and summoned him, together 
with Tarik, to the royal presence. 

T&rik hastened to obey the orders of the khalif. and de- 
parted immediately for the East (Sept., 713); but Musa, 
who, if any faith can be placed in the Arabian writers, had 
conceived the ambitious project of subduing Gaul, Italy, and 
Germany — and forcing his way from Spam to Constantinople, 
thus connecting the eastern and western possessions of the 
Arabs— refused to comply with the summons. Hating 

Ere vailed upon the envoy Mugheyth to accompany him in 
is conquests, by promising him a large share of the spoil, 
he directed his course towards Asturias and Gallicia, which 
the Moslems had not yet visited. But his reluctance to 
obey the imperial mandate added to the suspicions already 
entertained about his views, which were represented as 
aiming at independence, and a more peremptory order was 
sent for his return. The khnlifs second messenger, whose 
name was Abu Nasr, reached him at Lugo, in Gallicia, 
caught the bridle of his horse, and, in presence of the array, 
commanded him to repair to Damascus. Mdsa did not 
venture to disobey the order of the khalif, and, entrusting 
the government of Spain to his son Abdulaziz, reluctantly 
commenced his journey, in March, 714. 

On arriving in Africa, where he made some stay, he con 
firmed his son Abdullah in his government of Catrean, 
gave to his son Abdulola the command of Tangier and 
other important fortresses on the coast, and taking the road 
to Egypt, proceeded to Syria with a numerous escort, and 
long trains of camels heavily laden with the spoil of the 
conquest, besides being followed by thousands of cap- 
tives, among whom were 400 Gothic nobles, sumptuous? 
arraved. 

Musa did not reach Syria until the end of 714 or the 
beginning of 715. Tarik had arrived many months before, 
and not only had justified himself against the charges 
brought against him, but had succeeded in throwing all the 
blame upon Musa. To this must be added that Al-walid 
was then suffering under an acute disease, which soon 
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after caused bis death, so that Musa'* reception was not 
10 brilliant a* he had anticipated. But if Al-walid's treat- 
ment of the man who had added so rich a jewel to his 
crown was tainted with deep ingratitude, that of his brother 
tnd successor Suleyrnan was not only unjust but cruel. 
It is generally asserted that while Musa and his escort 
fere approaching the capital, he received from that prince 
in intimation not to enter Damascus in his brother's life- 
time, but to delay his entrance until the commencement of 
the new reign, in order that the Spanish treasures and 
captives mignt grace his accession. This command, Musa, 
from motives of fidelity towards his sovereign, imprudently 
disregarded ; and on the accession of Suleyrnan, remained 
exposed to all his vengeance. He was cast into prison, 
beaten with rods, exposed to the sun until he was nearly 
dead, and lastly, fined two hundred thousand pieces of gold, 
i *um which all his treasures amassed in Spain were in- 
sufficient to satisfy, and which was raised among his friends. 
Suleyrnan** vengeance did not stop there; the two sons 
*\ram Muia had left to govern Africa in his absence were 
deprirftJ of iheir governments, and orders were despatched 
to Spam (Aug., 716) to put to death Abdulaziz, whose 
bead was brought to Damascus and shown to his disconso- 
late father by Suleyrnan himself, who asked him, with a 
bitter smile, if he recognised it The afflicted rather turned 
away at the sight, exclaiming, 'Cursed be he who has slain 
a better man than himself.' 

Musa died in the greatest poverty at Wadi-1-kora, in the 
Hejix, in 717, at the age of seventy-nine lunar or Arabian 
years. 

(Conde, Hist, de la Dom. t Mad., 1820-21; Cardonne, 
Histoire de VAfrique, Paris, 1765; The History of the 
Mohammedan Empire in Spain, London, 1816; Casiri, 
Btbl. Arab. Hirp. Esc., Madrid, 1760; Ibn Khallekan's 
Wa/ftfaiu-?-aydn (or the Lives of Illustrious Moslems), 
MS.; Al-makkari, and other historians of Mohammedan 
Spain.) 

MUSA, ABU ABDALLAH MOHAMMED BEN, of 
Kbowarezm, the earliest Arabic writer on algebra, whose 
treatise on that science, 'Al Jebr e al Mokabalah' (restoration 
and reduction), was composed for popular use at the com- 
mand of the caliph Al Mamuu. It contains rules and illus- 
trious (rather than demonstrations) for the solution of 
simple and quadratic equations, with their application to 
various questions, mostly of a mercantile character. From 
internal evidence it appears to be drawn from Hindu writ- 
ings, with which the author is known to have been ac- 
quainted; and the works of Diophantus were not trans- 
lated into Arabic till after the time of Mohammed Ben 
Musa. 

This work was (partially at least) translated into Latin 
at an early period; and M. Libri {Hist des Sci. Math, en 
Ifoiie, vol. i„ note 12) has printed all the part of Ben 
Musa's treatise which the Latin manuscripts in the Biblio- 
fhequeduRoi at Paris contain. The complete work, in Ara- 
bic, with an English translation and notes by the late Dr. 
Rosen, was published by the Oriental Translation Society, 
in 1831, from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

It is from this work that (so far as Europe is concerned) 
algebra derives both its name and introduction ; and the 
writings of Leonard Bonacci, Lucas di Burgo, and the ear- 
bet Italians bear strong marks not only of their Arabic 
, a»3Am,\rot even of the particular work before us. Ac- 
fording\j YlcfaamTxied Ben Musa was frequently called ihe 
inrentor of Algebra, a title to which he has no claim. 

Jn oor account of the Viga Ganita a comparison is made 
of the Arabic algebra, as far as it goes, with that of the 
Hindus. 

MUSA, ANTONIXJS, was a physician of some celebrity 
tt Rome. He was at one time the medical attendant of 
ti* emperor Augustus, whose slave he had formerly been ; 
tad he gained considerable reputation by the benefit which 
toe emperor obtained, when, having been long under the 
**RofiBmilius for arthritic pains, which had been unsuc- 
<*afolly treated with warm applications, Musa ordered him 
£°Msfttsions, and some other means equally contrary to 
his previous prescriptions. He prescribed a similar remedy 
*ho /or Horace {Epist, i. 1 5). 

MUSA, a name given to a genus of plants having eatable 
frail in tropical countries. They consist of herbaceous 
plants, baring a gigantic simple stem, thickly clothed 
*iin tbe sheathing petioles of long, broad, horizontal leaves, 
•oiea form a tuft, like that of some palm, on the apex of 



the stem.' These leaves are of a firm but tlun texture, and 
are undivided ; hit having simple veins running directly 
from the margin towards the midrib, and presenting a 
broad surface to the wind, they are always torn into broad 
strap-like divisions, which give them a compound appear- 
ance. From the midst of these leaves proceeds the inflo- 
rescence, consisthg of a compound spike of great size, 
each of whose divisions is enclosed in a large bract or spathe, 



may, whether used in a raw or dressed form, be regarded 
rather as a necessary article of food than as an occasional 
luxury. Iu equinoctial Asia, and America, in tropical 
Africa, in the islands of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
wherever the mean heat of the year exceeds 24 centigrade 
deejrees (75° Fahrenheit), the plantain is one of the most 
interesting objects of cultivation for the subsistence of man. 
Three dozen fruits will maintain a person, instead of bread, 
for a week, and appears better suited to him in warm 
countries than that kind of food. Indeed the plantain is 
often the whole support of an Indian family. The fruit is 
produced from among the immense leaves in bunches, 
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weighing 30, 60. and 80 lbs., of various colour*, and of 
Kreat diversity of form. It usually is long and narrow, 
of a pale-yellow or dark-red colour, with o yellow farinaceous 
flesh. But in form it varies to oblong and searly spherical ; 
and in colour it offers all the shades and variations of tints 
that the combination of yellow and red, in different pro- 
portions, can produce. Some sorts are s»id always to bo of 
a bright green colour. In general, th# character of the 
fruit to an European palate is that of npild insipidity ; some 
sorts are even so coarse as not to be dible without prepa- 
ration. The greater number howe/er are used in their 
raw state, and some varieties acqui« by cultivation a very 
exquisite flavour, even surpassing too finest pear. In the 
better sorts the flesh has the 00100* of the finest yellow but- 
ter, is of a delicate taste, and raWts in the mouth like mar- 
malade. To point out all the*inds that are cultivated in 
the East Indies alone would b» as difficult as to describe 
the varieties of apples and p«ars in Europe, for the names 
vary according to the form »i*e. taste, and colour of the 
fruits: sixteen principal Jinds are described at length by 
Rumphiu* from which al? the others seem to have diverged. 
Of those the worst &re,Pitang Swangi, P. Tando, and P. 
Gabba-Gabba* and th* best are the round, soft, yellowish 
sorts, called P. Medji and P. Radja. Some cultivators at 
Bat a via b^ st °f having eighty sorts. Rheede distinguishes 
fourteen varieties »y name, as natives of Malabar. In 
Sum?*™ alone twenty varieties are cultivated, among which 
the Along A mas, or small yellow plantain, is esteemed the 
nyst delicate, and next to that the P. Raja, P Dingen, and 
'. Kallc. In the West Indies, plantains appear to be even 
more extensively employed than in the Eastern world. 
The modes of eating them are various. The best sorts are 
served up raw at table, as in the East Indies, and have 
been compared for flavour to an excellent reinette apple 
after its sweetness has been condensed by keeping through 
the winter. Sometimes they are baked in their skins, and 
then they taste like the best stewed pears of Europe. They 
are also the principal ingredient in a variety of dishes, par- 
ticularly, in one called mantegue, which is made of slices of 
them fried in butter and powdered over with fine sugar. 
Of the many cultivated sorts, that called by the French 
La Banane musquie is considered the best ; it is less than 
the others, but has a more delicate flavour. There are un- 
coloured figures of the plantain fruit in Rheede's ' Hortus 
Malabaricus,' vol. i., plates 12, 13, and 14; and coloured 
ones in Tussac's ' Flore des Antilles/ plates 1 and 2. All 
hot climates seem equally congenial to the growth of this 
plant: in Cuba it is even cultivated in situations where 
the thermometer descends to seven centesimal degrees (45° 
Fahrenheit), and sometimes nearly to the freezing point. 
There is a hardy variety called Cambur*. which is grown 
with success at Malaga. 

The plantain prefers a rich fat soil ; for in sandy places, 
where it flowers abundantly, it produces no fruit. 

In the climates that suit it, there is no plant more ex- 
tensively useful, independently of its being an indispensable 
article of food. A tough fibre, capable of being made into 
thread of great fineness, is obtained from its stem ; and the 
leaves, from their breadth and hardness, form an excellent 
material for the thatch of cottages. An intoxicating liquor 
is also made from the fruits when fermented, and the young 
shoots are eaten as a delicate vegetable. 

The banana of hot countries is a mere variety of the plan- 
tain, distinguished by being dwarf, with a spotted stem and 
a more delicate fruit. Botanists call it Mtisa varadisiaca, 
in allusion to an eld notion that it was the forbidden fruit 
of Scripture: it has also been supposed to be what was 
intended by the grapes, one bunch of which was borne 
upon a pole between two men, that the spies of Moses 
brought out of the Promised Land. The only argument 
of any importance in support of the latter opinion is, that 
there is no other fruit to which the weight of the fruit of 
Scripture will apply. 

All the genus is Asiatic ; the wild plantain is found in 
the forests of Chittagong, where it blossoms during the 
rains; Musa cocci nea, a dwarf sort, with a stem not more 
than three or four feet high, is found in China ; M. or n at a 
and tujxrba inhabit the forests of Bengal ; M. glauca is 
from l'egu; M. texttlit is from the Philippines, where it 
furnishes the valuable thread called Manilla hemp. There 
is also in the gardens of England a plant called M. Coven- 
diihii t not above three feet high, and fruiting abunduntly at 
that sise, the origin of which is said to be the Isle of France. 
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MUSA'CEJJ are a natural order of Eudogens, of winch 
the last genus U the representative. They are generally 
stately and always beautiful herbaceous plants with tho 
aspect of a plantain, and with large bracts or spathes, winch 
are usually coloured of some gay tint. The charaeten%iir 
marks of the order ore to have an inferior ovary, with very 
irregular and unsymmctrical flowers, whose sexual appara- 
tus is not consolidated. It is chiefly by these distinctions 
that it is known from A mar) 11 id ace a?. In some the 
fruit is fleshy, as in the plantain ; in others it is dry and 
capsular. Only four genera are known of this order ; all 
consisting of species of striking beauty. Tlie IMt'cv- 
nias are the principal American form, nearly all the 
others being found iu the Old World ; of these the sparies 
are conspicuous for their brilliantly coloured rigid boat- 
shaped bracts, sometimes yellow, sometimes scarlet, and 
even a mixture of both. Ihe Slrelitziat are Cape plants 
with rigid glucous leaves, and singularly irregular flowers 
of considerable size, coloured yellow and blue, or pure white. 
Finally, the Ravanala of Madagascar, Urania tpcrioaa, a 
noble palm-like plant, is remarkable for the brilliant blue 
colour of the lacerated pulpy aril which envelopes the seeds; 
the latter are used for dyeing in Madagascar, but none of 
the order are of any important use to man, with the excep- 
tion of the Musas themselves. 



1. a flower, with iti inferior ovary; 2. tho aeiaal apparato* a/ a m*U 
flower; 3, ditto of a female flower; 4, a tectum of an ovary ; 6» a ripe fnut . 
6, the umi rift through traiutertely. 

MUSjB'US. Two, if not more, Greek poets of this 
name are known . 1. The oldest of them lived in the m) - 
thic ages of Greece, and is said to have been by birth an 
Athenian, und the son, or at least the disciple, of Orpheus. 
Plato and Hermesionax, in a passage quoted by Atbenapu. 
(xiii. 597), state him to have been the son of Selene, or the 
moon. Diogenes Laertiussays that he was buried at Phale- 
rum, and mentions his epitaph. His works, which are lost, 
have been quoted by Plato, Philostratus, Pausanias, Clemens. 
Alexandriuus, and other antient writers: they consisted of 
religious hymns, a poem on the war of the giants, a theogony. 
a work on mysteries, and moral precepts to his son. A few 
scattered lines, gathered from the quotations of the above 
writers, were inserted by Henri Etienne in his collection of 
philosophical poetry. 2. Musaaus, styled the Grammarian 
in the MSS., is the author of the very interesting Greek 
poem entitled 'Hero and Leander. 1 The age in which the 
author lived has been a subject of much depute. Scaliger. 
against all probability, ascribed the poem to the Musa? us 
of the mythic ages, fhe most general opinion is, that he 
lived in the lower ages of the Roman empire. Schrader. 
Schoell, and oilier critics suppose him to have lived in the 
fifth century of our flora, and to have been a contemporary 
of Nonnus, the author of the * Dionysiaca/ (SchnuWs 
Preface to his edition of Musa?us, Leeuwarden, M VI.) The 
poem of 'Hero and Leander ' was first discovered about 
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the thirteenth century. It consists of 340 hexameter lines, 
which contain the whole account of the beginning of the 
loves of Leander and Hero, the daring of the former in swim- 
ming by night across the strait from Abydos to Sestos to 
visit his mistress, and the tragical end of both lovers. Ovid 
hai treated the same subject in Latin verse in one of his 
Heroides, in which Hero writes to Leander to urge him to 
swim across the Hellespont, as formerly, although the 
▼inter had set in, and yet at the same time expresses her 
fears of his risking his life. The story appears to have 
been an old tradition of a real face. 

The poem of Musmus has been a favourite with scholars, 
md has been repeatedly published, commented on, and 
translated into various languages. Heinrich's edition, 
Hanover, 1793, and Schafer's edition, Greek and Latin, 
Leipzig, 1825, which is an improved republication of 
Schrader's edition already mentioned, are among the best. 
The ?oem nas been translated into Italian by Salvini, 
Potnpei, and others ; French by Marot, Gail, and Molle- 
vao; Paris, 1805; English, with notes by Stapylton, in 
1549, and again in 1797; and into German by Passow, 
Leipxur, 1810. 

MUS.EUS, JOHANN KARL AUGUST, the admired 
author of the * Volkmarchen der Deutschen,' or • Popular 
Legends of Germany,' was born at Jena in 1 735, in which 
university he studied theology with the intention of taking 
orders, but did not do so. His first literary production, 
which appeared in 1760, was his * Grandison the Second,' a 
parody on Richardson's celebrated novel, at that period ex- 
travagantly admired in Germany. This satirical perform- 
ance was so well received as to pass through several 
editions; yet, notwithstanding its success, several years 
elapsed before the author resumed his pen as a candi- 
date for literary fame; for, in order to eke out his small 
salary as a professor at the gymnasium of Weimar, he 
took pupils into his own house, and had consequently 
little leisure for studious occupation. At length, after an 
interval of eighteen years, he published his • Physiognomi- 
cal Travels,' intended, if not as a satire upon La voter's 
system, to correct by wholesome ridicule the extravagant 
abuse of it into which his countrymen had fallen. The 
success of this work induced him to throw off his incognito 
and avow himself the author ; whereupon he became the 
literary idol of the day, and was for awhile an object of 
attraction to * lion-hunting * visitors anxious to nave a 
sight of the retired schoolmaster who had mystified them 
by hi* pleasantry. This sudden acquisition of celebrity and 
importance had no other effect upon Musseus than to en- 
courage him to proceed. Accordingly, he forthwith set 
iboat his ' Volksmarchen,' which were actually what they 
Vetoed to be, for he is said, while composing them, to 
haYewfiected all the stories of the kind he could, from old 
women « their spinning-wheels, and even from children in 
the street But if this circumstance in some measure deprives 
hiai of ihe merit of invention, the fascinating charm of 
amative with which he dressed up such homely materials, 
ihe humour and naivete* which he imparted to them, were 
ill his own. The success of these popular tales was com- 
plete, for they have become a classical and standard work 
of their kind, while a legion of original novels and romances, 
»H favourites with the public for awhile, have now sunk 
into uvter cfeVivion. His next production was that entitled 
* Freund Heins Eracheinungen, in Holbeins Manier,' a 
had of literary 'Dance of Death* (Freund Hein being a 
y*ose appellation for that grim personage), where, in a 
wies of moral and satirical sketches, he shows how many 
butoan projects and follies are suddenly cut short by the 
*D«elcome yet inevitable visitor. Excepting a collection 
tf aovellettes and tales, entitled * Straussfedem,* and another 
«f toe U6e of children, * Freund Hein ' was his last work, 
^the himself had his summons from him about two years 
««, October 28, 1787. 

M791 a collection of his posthumous pieces, to which 
*»**ftxed • Some Traits of the Life of the Good Mussbus,' 
*w JtoWahed by his pupil Augustus von Kotzebue. To 
tue epithet &o markedly bestowed upon him few have had 
i better cWm than Musseus : a mild philosophy, of which 
flaowfl life furnished a practical example, together with 
lbrewd good sense and quiet humour, pervades all his writ- 

HUSCA (the Fly), a constellation so called by Lacaille, 
**o$ the Apis of Bayer. It is situated immediately below 
^ and between the latter and the South Pole. 
P.C. No. 978. 
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MUSCAT, or MUSKA7. [Arabia.] 

MUSCHELKALK, a calc\reous rock interposed in the 
midst of the new red-sandston» system, receives this name 
in Germany, and though it is lot more carboniferous than 
some other limestones, yet it is much richer in organic 
remains than the average of tht strata with which it is 
associated. This rock occupies a considerable space in the 
vicinity of the Harz, Schwarzwald, *nd Vosge* Mountains, 
but is unknown in the British Isles, though seteral small 
bands of calcareous rock interlaminate the variegated clays 
of the red-sandstone system. Brown (' Lithcea Geogmstica ') 
presents the following synopsis of the strata in this fr*ma* 
tion, as it appears on the Hanks of the Black Forest : — 

Keuper formation. 
f Dolomite • . Dolomite (Na^elfols, Malbstein). 

IPectinite limestone. 
. Rogenstein (oolitic). 
[Encrinitic limestone. 
<Palinurenkalk. 
I Encrinitic limestone. 
Anhydrite . Dark clay and anhydrite, with 

dolomite, swinestone, and 
rock-salt. • 
Welle nkalk . Limestone and dolomitic marls, 
with gypsum and rock-salt. 

B tinier Sandstein. 

The fossil remains of the muschelkalk participate in the 
more common species of the Bunter sandstein below, and 
the Keuper above; but among the peculiar species may be 
reckoned Encrinus moniliformis and Ammonites (ceratites) 
nodosus. Saurian reptiles occur in this rock. 

MUSCI, or MOSSES, constitute a group of cryptogamic 
or flowerless plants, of considerable extent and of great in- 
terest on account of their very singular structure. They 
are in all cases of small size, never exceeding a few inches 
in height, and though often of almost microscopical minute- 
ness, are furnished with leaves arranged over a distinct 
axis of growth, and are propagated by means of reproductive 
apparatus of a peculiar nature. They have no trace of spiral 
or other vessels in their tissue, but are formed entirely of 
cellular tissue, in the stem lengthened into tubes. For 
long time they were thought to be destitute of a breathing 
apparatus, but the apertures through which this function is 
performed have at length been discovered by Treviranus 
and Unger, and especially by Mr. Valentine. (Transactions 
of the Linnean Society, vol. xviii., p. 239.) It is however 
remarkable that they should be confined to the organs of 
fructification, and not found on those of vegetation. 

The organs of fructification are of two Kinds ; the most 
universal and most conspicuous is the urn (sporangium, or 
tfieca) in which the spores, or seed-like bodies, are generated. 
If the axils of the leaves of a moss are examined at the 
proper season of the year, there will be found in some of 
them clusters of articulated filaments swollen at the base, 
from among which some one will be larger than the remain- 
der, and go on growing while they are arrested in their de- 
velopment. After awhile this body is found to have an 
exterior membranous coating, which separates from the 
base by a circular incision, but which otherwise adheres to 
the part beneath it. The latter, which is the young urn, 
gradually acquires a stalk, called the seta, upon which it is 
elevated above the leaves, carrying the outer membrane up- 
wards on its point, so that when full grown it is covered by 
it as with a cap ; then called a calyptra. The urn itself is 
closed by a lid, or operculum, and contains the spores 
arranged in a cavity surrounding a central column, or 
columella* Its rim is bordered by a double row of processes. 

Vol. XVI.— C 
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often resembling jointed teeth, and called the peristome ; one 
set of which appears to belong to the outer shell of tbe 
urn, and the other to the inner. Usually the urn grows 
from a fleshy tubercle called the apophysis, tbe station of 
which is in most cases at tbe base of the srta, but in Splanch- 
num forms a curious process at the apex of the seta, imme- 
diately below the urn 




Pissideui AdUntoidea. 

1. an entire plant, much magnified: 2. a clutter of young urnt; 3, au urn, 
full grown. with Us calvntra, 4. lemoved; 5. t>to urn with the opeiculum 
fallen off, 6. a portion of* the peristome. 

In some mosses there occur organs of a second kind, by 
some supposed to be male, but whose use is really unknown, 
to which the name of antheridia or stamimdia has been 
applied. These are also found clustered in the axils of 
leaves ; they consist of membranous, cylindrical, jointed or 
jointless bodies, irregularly opening at the point, and dis- 
charging a mucous turbid fluid; they are surrounded by 
paraphyses, or jointed filaments, like the urns themselves. 

When the spores of mosses germinate, they produce a 
jointed filament from any part of their surface, of which one 
part rises upwards, forming the beginning of a stem, while 
the other is directed downwards as a root ; from the axils of 
the branches of the stem-filament the leaves are eventually 
developed. 




Gym DOstomum On turn. 



1. a tela, bearing on the apex an urn, from which the operculum is rising, 
proceeding from an apophysis at the base, where it is surrounded bv para- 
puyses ; % a group of youua urns, among which a few paraphyses are mixed ; 
3. a cluster of sumiuiditt and paraphyses. surrounded by scalr-like leaves ; 4, 
three sUminidia surrounded by four paraphyses ; 5. a spore ; 6, the same in the 
first stage of germination ; 7, tbe i ame in a more advanced stale. 

The genera of mosses are principally characterised by 
peculiarities in the peristome, or by modifications of the 
calyptra, and of the position of the urn. Linnaeus admitted 
very few genera, but modern muscologists have elevated 
tbe number to more than 120 ; concerning the goodness of 



which there is however some difference of opinion. In fee 
most recent enumeration of the genera the old order Muaci 
is broken up into three : of which Axdrjcace a have an urn 
splitting into four valves; SphagnackvE, a valveleas urn, a 
calyptra separating in the middle, and a toothed nng sur- 
rounding the peristome ; Bryack*, a valveless urn, a calyp- 
tra separating at the base, and a ringless peristome. 

Mosses are among the first plants that spring up on 
the surface of inorganic matter, at first appearing like a 
green stain, when they merely consist of germinating spores, 
but soon clothing themselves with leaves and then by then 
decay producing the earliest portion of decomposed vegeta- 
ble matter with which the soil is fertilised. (Bridel, Bryoj'*- 
gia Universalis ; Hedwig, Theoria Generation*, <£c. Plan- 
tarum Cryptosamicarum ; Endlicher, Genera Piantarum 
Hooker and Taylor, Muscologia Britannica.) 

MUSClCA'PIDifi, Flycatcher*; a familv of insectivorous 
birds, so named from their mode of taking their prey 
Thus, M. Temminck states, that the Flycatchers (Gob^ 
mouches) feed entirely on flies and other winged insec-rs, 
which they catch as they fly [Manuel cTOrmtholoeie); and 
our countryman White says, 'There is one circumstance 
characteristic of this bird (the Spotted Flycatcher, Musri- 
capa grisola) which seems to have escaped observation ; and 
that is, it takes its stand on the top of some stake or post, 
from whence it springs forth on its prey, catching a flyin 
the air, and hardly ever touching the ground, but returning 
still to the same stand for many times together.' ( Nat 
Hist ofSelborne) * l 

Linnaeus, in his last edition of the Syttema Nature, 
places the genus Muscicapa, containing the true flycatchers,* 
the Tyrants [Mu*cicapa Tyr annus), and several other spe- 
cies, to the amount of twenty-one, between the genera 
Fnngtlla and Mot act /la. 

Cuvier places tbe Gobemouches (Muscicapa, Linn.) be- 
tween the Pies Grieches (Butcher-birds, Lam us t Linn.) and 
the Cot in gas (Ampetis, Linn.). 

He describes the group as having the bill depressed hori- 
zontally, and furnished with hairs or vibrissa* at its ba*e, 
and its point more or less hooked and notched; and he 
makes the Flycatchers consist of the Tyrants (Tyrannus, 
Linn.); the Moucherole* (Muscipeta, Cuv.); tbe M'a/yl 
rhynques or Broad bills ; certain species high on the lefts 
and with a short tail ( Turdus auritu** Gm—Conopophaza, 
Vieillot); the True flycatcher* (Muscicapa, Cuv.); and 
other variations of form, principally in the bill, which be- 
comes more slender in some, thus approximating to the 
Figuiers, and, in others, has the arete a little more elevated. 
whilst it is curved towards the point, thus leading to Saxs- 
cola. Cuvier finishes by observing that there are various 
genera or subgenera which come very near to certain links 
of the series of Flycatchers, though they much surpass those 
birds in size, such as tbe Bald Tyrant* (GymnocephaJus, 
Geoff.), aud Cephalopteru* (Geoff). [Coracina, votviii^ 
PP. 4, 5.) 

M. Temminck placet his genus Gobe-nsoucheiMuscicapa, 
Linn.) between Laniu* (Linn.) and Turdu* (Linn.). 

M. Vieillot places the Myothsres or Flycatchers between 
the Chclidan* (Swallows and Gootsuckers) and tbe Coliu- 
rion* (Butcher-birds). 

Mr. Vigors, at the commencement of the section treating 
of the order Deniirostres, observes that the depressed 
bill and insect-food of the Todidtc introduce us at once to 
the MuscicapidUe, with which they are immediately con- 
nected by the genua Ptatyrhynchus, Desm. The species 
that compose the latter group were, he remarks, originally 
included in the genua Todus, and were separated from it 
only on account of the comparative strength of their fog*. 
'The whole of the MuscicatnaUe. indeed,' continues Mr. Vi- 
gors, * with which family Ptatyrhynchus is now united, have 
a decided affinity to the last tribe, or the birds which feed 
upon the wing, in their broad-based bills, the vibrissa* that 
surround them, and tbeir similar habits of darting upon 
their prey while on the wing. Separated from them chiefly 
by the strength and more perfect structure of the leg and 
foot, they form the extreme of tbe succeeding tribe, in which 
they are numbered in consequence of these distinguishing 
characters. The line of affinity between the two tribes may 
thus be assumed as established.' Mr. Vigors then states 
that the families composing the order Dentimstrcs appear 
to succeed each other as follows : — Museicapida* ; Lamadst ; 
Merulida* ; Sylviadn: ; Piprida*. These families are thus 
grouped by bim in their typical disposition :— 
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Normal Group 
Rostris fortioribus . . 

Aberrant Group. 
Rostris debilioribus . . 



Laniadce. 
Merulidce. 



{Sylviadce. 
Pipridcc. 
Muscicapida* 



He further remarks that the Muscicapidis contain a mul- 
titude of species, diffused over every quarter of the globe, 
and differing in many points of generic distinction ; but 
hitherto so ill-defined, and so unsatisfactorily grouped, that 
any attempt to trace them in detail through their affinities 
m their present confusion would be hopeless. They are all 
however, he adds, well united together by the essential cha- 
racters which distinguish the type of the group— the notched, 
depressed, and angular bill, ana the strong hairs or vibrissas 
that surround its base. In these characters, as well as in 
their manners, they partially correspond with the Laniadce, 
frvm the earlier families of which they chiefly differ in their 
inferior power and robustness. Mr. Vigors then enters 
among the Laniadce by the genus Tyrannus, Cuv., which, 
in his opinion, unites them with the Muscicapidee, in which 
family indeed that genus has generally been classed, and 
from which he would separate it, chiefly on account of the 
strength of the bill, wherein the character of a Shrike is 
more conspicuous than that of a Flycatcher. 

M. Lesson makes the Muscicapida? consist of the genera 
Tyrannus, Monacha, Eurylaimus, Platyrhynchus, Todus, 
Myiagra, Mutacapa, Alectrurus, Dry mop hi la, Pormicivora, 
Rhipidura* Seititro, Psophodes, and Enicurus. 

Mr. Swainson {Classification of Birds) is of opinion that 
the Water-chats (Fluvicotinee) seem to connect the Tyrant 
Shrikes with the Flycatching family, or Muscicapidce, the 
most insectivorous of the Dentirostres ; a group, he re- 
marks, hardly less numerous than that of the Warblers, 
and composed, like them, almost entirely of small birds. 
Both families, he continues, are insectivorous, that is, 
habitual devourers of insects ; but very many of the war- 
blers (even in the more typical genera) feed also upon fruits, 
of which the robin, the blackcap, and the whitethroat are 
notable examp/es. 'The Flycatchers however,' adds Mr. 
Swainson, 'properly so called, seem to be strictly and ex- 
clusively insectivorous, or, at least, it has not yet been as- 
certained that any of the species composing the typical 
group Muscicapifue ever partake of fruits. This peculiarity 
of diet, independent of many others, separates them from 
the warblers on one side, and from the Ampelidce, or Chat- 
terers, on the other ; while another is to be found in the 
mode or manner of their feeding. The warblers fly about, 
hunting down their prey, searching among trees, and roam- 
ing from place to place after their favourite food ; hence 
they become ambulating flycatchers, and their feet are 
consequently large and strong in comparison to tbe size of 
their bodies. We need only look to the gold-crested and 
Tood warblers as exemplifications of this remark, even 
among those species which frequent trees ; but in such, as 
in the Stonecnats, Saxicolinee, and Motacillince, as ha- 
bitually walk, the feet are much stronger and the shanks 
uwk* kufuiened. Now, the very reverse of this structure 
is the typieaX distinction of the Flycatchers ; their legs are 
remaiiaD/y small and weak, — more so, perhaps, than those 
of any dentirostral birds, — showing at once that their feet 
&re but little used ; and such we find to be the case. The 
Flycatchers constitute the fissirostral type of form among 
tbe leading divisions of the Dentirostres, and they conse- 
quently exhibit all the chief indications of that primary 
J£pt of nature, as it is exhibited in the feathered creation. 
These, as the intelligent ornithologist already knows, are 
manifested in a large and rather wide mouth and bill; 
**ort, feeble, and often imperfect feet ; great powers of 
%tt and often a considerable length of wing : the develop- 
ment of this latter structure is not always apparent, but it 
is the peculiar power of their flight upon which they chiefly 
depend for procuring subsistence. They are mostly seden- 
tary, and only dart upon such insects as come within a sud- 
'len swoop, without attempting to pursue their game further, 
if unsuccessful in the first instance : they return, in fact, 
to tbe spot they left, or to another very near, and there await 
patiently until another insect passes within the proper dis- 
1 «a*e. This habit of feeding at once explains the reason 
rt the feet being so small and weak, by showing that they 



are merely used to support the body ; or, at least, that they 
are not employed in constant exercise or exertion, as in the 
generality of other birds. Other characters accompany 
these, no less indicative of birds which feed exclusively upon 
the wing : the bill is always considerably depressed or flat- 
tened, particularly at its base ; and the sides of the mouth 
are defended with stiff bristles, to confine the struggles of 
their prey.' 

Mr. Swainson thinks that the primary divisions appear to 
be represented by Ue genera Eurylaimus, Muscicapa, 
Fluvicola, Psarts, and Querula, and these, according to his 
views, constitute the typ*s of so many subfamilies, very un- 
equal indeed in their ontents, yet blending sufficiently 
into each other to point ou their circular succession. He 
considers the first two of tiese to be tbe typical and sub- 
typical groups ; and the thr«e next to be aberrant. 

The Prince of Musignano * Geographical and Compara- 
tive List) places the Muscicapida between the Turdidte anc 
the Laniadte; and he makes the Muscicapida consist of 
the following subfamilies and genera. 



Muscicaptna. 

GeneT*:—Setophaga,8w. Tyrannula, Sw. Tyrannus, 
Vieill. Milvulus, Sw. Butalis, Boie. Muscicapa, Linn. 
Erythroderma, Bonap. 

b. 

Vireonince. 

Genera- — Icteria, Vieill. Vireo, Vieill. Vireosylva, 
Bonap. 

In considering this arrangement, the student should 
remember that it only applies to the birds of Europe and 
North America. 

Mr. Swainson thus defines the family: — 

Stature small. Bill considerably depressed its entire 
length, broad : the edge of the upper mandible folding over 
that of the lower ; the tip abruptly bent and notched. Ric- 
tus wide, defended with strong rigid bristles pointing for- 
wards Feet almost always short (except in the rasorial 
types, where of course they are longer), small, and weak. 
Feed solely upon insects captured during flight Habits 
sedentary. 

Subfamily Querulirue. 

Bill strong, broad, much depressed ; gape wide. Rictus 
with strong bristles. Feet short, resembling those of the 
typical Ampelina?. Lateral scales minute. (Sw.) 

Mr. Swainson is of opinion that the genus Querula is the 
type of this family, and he observes tbat by some of the Lin- 
nean writers this remarkable bird is classed as a Muscicapa ; 
while by others, even among the moderns, it is considered 
an Ampelis ; and he thinks that both of these opinions may 
be reconciled, by viewing it— as it stands in his arrange- 
ment — as the connecting link between these families. He 
remarks that all the other Flycatchers, according to his 
system, so far as we yet know, feed entirely upon insects ; 
but there is unquestionable testimony that this species lives 
also upon fruits, thus uniting in itself tbe characteristic of 
the two families which it connects. In the bill, he adds, 
there is much of the form and strength of that of Psaris, 
but it is wide and more depressed; whilst the stiff bristles 
at the rictus betray its insectivorous habit: the feet are 
remarkably short for the size of the bird, and are calculated 
only, like those of the Ampelidce, for perching. All these 
characters, in the opinion of Mr. Swainson, not only point 
out this genus as the fissirostral type, but perfect the union 
of the families of Muscicapidce and Ampelxdce. 

Genera. 

Querma, Vieill. and Lathria, Sw. Of these we select the 
former as an example. 

Generic Character. — Bill large, broad, and strong. Gonys 
long and straight. Nostrils concealed by incumbent re- 
flected feathers. Wings long and broad, fourth quill longest. 
Toes unequal ; inner toe shortest, of equal length with the 
hind toe. Tail even. 

Example, Querula rubricollis, The Common Piahau. 

Description. — Black with a purple throat. It is the 
Muscicapa rubricollis of Gmelin. 

Locality and Habits.— America, where they go in troops 
in the woods in pursuit of insects. 
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Qucrula KubricollU. 

Psariance. 

Bill large, thick, subcylindrical. Culraen convex, and 
without any ridge; the tip abruptly bent and notched. 
Head large, depressed. Mouth very wide. Feet weak: 
lateral toes unequal ; interior scales of the tarsi transverse ; 
lateral scales small, numerous. WingB long. 



Piarii Cat-anon*!*. 

Mr. Swainson (who gives the above as the characters of 
the subfamily to which, in his opinion, Alectrura imme- 
diately leads) states that in the Psarianee there are but 
three ascertained genera. * These birds,* says Mr. Swain- 
son, ' like their representatives, Monarha and Psarisoma, 
depart considerably from the types of this family: the bill 
it less depressed than in any other of the flycatchers, and 
its structure is altogether stronger and thicker; they are all 
natives of Tropical America, and are generally found only 
in thick forests. Gubernetes is the genus by which they 
appear to be connected with the waturciiats, through the 
medium of Alectrura, One species only is yet known, the 
Gubernetes for/lcutus, remarkable fur its long forked tail : 



to this succeeds Psaris, where we find nearly all the specie* 
coloured alike; that is, they are more or less of a grey or 
pearl white, with black head, wings, and tail : they remind 
us immediately of the gulls, and this analogy is one of the 
most beautiful, when worked out, in the whole family. The 
smaller birds of the genus Pachynjnchus immediately fol- 
low. Two or three already prepare us for the next** divi- 
sion (Querulina?), by the great depression of their bills, and 
the singularly formed red feathers on the throat.* {Claswt- 
fication of Birds, part iii.) In the Synopsis (part iv.) only 
two genera are given, Psaris, Cuv., and Pachyrynchus. 
Spix. Of these we select Psaris as an example. 

Generic Ctiaracter. — Bill large. The rictus smooth, or.cn 
naked round the eve. Wings lengthened; the first quill 
equal to or longer than the fourth. Tail short, even. Inner 
toe shorter than the outer. (Sw.) 

Example, Psaris Cayanensis. 

Description. — Ash-coloured* head, wings, and tail black. 
This is the Laniiis Cayanensis cinereus of Brisson ; Laniur 
Cayanus of Linnaeus and Ginclin; Piegricche grist* «/#• 
Cayenne of Button ; Cayenne Sfirifte of Latham ; and is tin- 
type of Cuvier*s genus Psaris. 

Locality and Habits.— South America. Cayenne par- 
ticularly. Cuvier says that its manners are those of the 
Shrikes. 

FluvicoIifHT. 

Legs formed for walking. Tarsi lengthened, strong. In- 
habit the sides of marshes and rivers in Tropical America. 
Seisura alone is Australian. (Sw.) 

Mr. Swainson states that the Fluvicolina*, or waterchat-. 
with the exception of one genus, whose situation is stul 
somewhat doubtful, are entirely restricted to the warm lati- 
tudes of America, where they "seem to represent the stone- 
chats and the wagtails of the Old World. 'They are/ con- 
tinues this author, 'strictly ambulating Flycatchers, and con- 
stitute the raaorial division of this family. The legs are con- 
sequently very long, and formed especially for walking ; the 
toes are also lonjj, quite divided to their base, and furnish*-. 1 
with long and slightly curved claws. This structure enables 
these birds to run with great celerity; and they are gene- 
rally seen on the sides of streams and rivers, feeding upon 
flying insects which resort to such situations; for they never 
hunt among trees, and rarely perch; such at least are the 
manners of the typical species; but there are of course 
various modifications of habit, corresponding to those, which 
will now be glanced at, in their structure. 1 Mr. Swainson 
exhibits some variation in his views as to this group in the 
third and fourth parts of the Classification of Bird*. In 
the third part the first genus, with which he begins the 
series, is that of Seisura, differing only from Rhiptdura by 
its more lengthened bill and feet : indeed he by no mean's 
feels satisfied that Seisura is naturally separated from Rhi- 
pidura, although, for the present, he adopts the group as 
proposed by Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsf.eld. He neverthe- 
less expresses his suspicion that all the genera of the Flu- 
vicolincp may prove to be natives of Tropical America, and 
that Seisura is only composed of aberrant species of Rht/,t- 
dura which pass into the hluvicolinte. Both these divisions 
(Seisura and Rhipidura), as well as that of Seicircus. ha\c 
broad fan-shaped tails, which, he observes, plainly indicate 
the type to which they belong, although the rank tln-v 
respectively hold cannot, in our present state of knowledge", 
be clearly ascertained. 'Leaving this group/ says Mr. 
Swainson in continuation, * we roach that of Ftuvic'ota, h\ 
means of certain black and glossy birds of Brazil, some «,'f 
which have distinct crests: these latter conduct us to the 
typical Fluvicoltp, having the legs unusually Ions, the bill 
depressed, the tail lengthened, and the plumage differently 
varied with white and black. One of the most charac- 
teristic of lhe>c singular birds is the hluvicrJa curtorta* of 
the size of a lark; but some are nearly equal to a small 
thrush. Perspicilla, so called from the 'naked fleshy lobe 
which surrounds the eyes like spectacles, is the next genus 
this is succeeded by Alectrura, one of the most distinct and 
well defined groups in the whole circle of ornithology: the 
remarkable development of the tail-feathers in this group 
onlv finds a parallel in the genus Vidua amonaj the finches 
and that of Callus on the rasorial circle. Besides these 
genera, there are several black and white coloured birds 

• To the third part of Mr. S«rain«on'i ' CUMifleatwn of Bird«/ tho m>, 
f»ratli.« stand la the following order ^-Ettrylatmuur. Um$cicnyr*<9, fiwr^vimm 
Pmria*^. Qmermlia*. lu tin* fourth part (' Synopsis' )thry «r» (ho* armored --* 
Qturulm*, Psmriam*, fUtkoH**, JJutc*o*pa<», E*iy in. mm*. 
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baring a general resemblance to the foregoing, which would 
seem to enter among the waterchats ; yet, as we have not 
sufficiently analyzed the group, we must leave this point 
undetermined : among these are the white-headed tody of 
the old writers, which is either a Tyrannida or an aberrant 
Flitvicola* as well as the Muscicapa leucocilla of Hahn, 
which, in outward appearance, so much resembles a mana- 
kin, that it may possibly prove a representative of that 
family in the present circle.' In the fourth part the sub- 
family is made to consist of the following genera, arranged 
in the order here given : — 

Gubemetes, Vig. Alectrurus, Vieill. Fluvicola, Sw. (with 
its subgenus Blechropus, Sw. Pepoaza, D'Azar.). Seisura, 
Horsf. and Vig. Perspicilla, Sw. Of these we select 
Qtsbemetes. 

Generic Character.— Bill thick, subdepressed, raised at 
the base, culinen rounded ; upper mandible slightly notched 
at the apex ; nostrils rounded ; the rictus furnished with 
ciose-aet rigid vibrissa). Wings moderate ; quills, from the 
l*t to the 5th nearly equal, the first the shortest, the second 
the longest ; the external beards (pogoniis), except the 
beards of the first feather, notched in the middle; internal 
beards entire. Feet with moderate tarsi ; the acrotarsia and 
paratarsia scutellated; soles reticulated with oval scales. 
Taxi very lonj| and forked. (Vig.) 
Example, Gubemetes Cunninghami. 
Description, — Ash-coloured, longitudinally lineated with 
brown, throat and rump white, lunulated pectoral band pur- 
pltsh-brown, wings and tail brownish-black; quills longi- 
tudinally banded with ferruginous. 




Gubtroetes Canningnami. (Vig., ZooL Jovrn.) 

Mr. Vigors, whose generic and specific descriptions we 
we given above, says that this bird, which he named after 
Colootl Cunningham of Rio Janeiro, appears to have a 
considerable affinity to the genus Psaris of Cuvier in the 
structure of its bill and wings, but that it differs from it by 
other such essential characters, as to have induced Mr. 
Vigors to jjlace it in a separate genus. Besides the differ- 
ence in the structure of the tail, an important character, he 
o aer\es in the group of the Laniadce, which still retain 
»me of the powers of flight belonging to the Fissirostres, 
** noies the following differences between the two forms. 
Tiic ncial bristles of his bird are strong and numerous 



Subgenera of 
Tonus. 

Todus. 



whde in Psaris they are scarcely perceptible. The tarsi, 
though somewhat wea'ker than those of Psaris, are in a 
slight degree weaker, while the toes are longer and stronger 
The lateral scales of the tarsi are square and far asunder, 
while in Psarit they are rounded and numerous. The 
hinder scales also are less rouuded, less close, and less con- 
spicuous than in \he latter genus. (ZooL Journ., vol. ii.) 
Muscicapince. 

Feet weak, formtd only for perching, generally short 
(excepting in Todtu), but always very slender, and often 
syndactyly Bill mere or less depressed. Gape with stiff 
bristles. Claws smalt, considerably curved. Lateral toes 
unequal. Inhabits wtrm and tropical latitudes, but ex- 
cluded from North America. (Sw.) 

This extensive subfamily contains the ordinary Flycatchers, 
the generality of which to not exceed the dimensions of 
Muscicapa grisola. Mr. fcwainson remarks that the bill, 
although it is rarely so broul as in the Eurylaimince, is 
much more flattened, and the bristles at the gape are more 
developed. * Their whole structure also,' continues Mr. 
Swainson, ' is more slight and delicate ; but their colouring, 
although sometimes elegant, is ahnost devoid of vivid tints. 
The different form and length of the bill and feet furnish 
the characters by which the genera and subgenera are dis- 
tinguished; while the species, which are exceedingly 
numerous, with the exception of the genus Todus, are only 
found in the Old World. The typical genera are Todus 
and Muscicapa ; the aberrant are Megalophus, Mon&cha, 
and Rhipidura: the two first are so numerous in species as 
to contain subgenera.' Mr. Swainson then enters into * 
lengthened notice of the different genera and subgenera; 
exhibits the circle of Todus, which he considers to be com- 
plete with that of Muscicapa ; and gives the following as a 
table, showing the comparison of Todus with the orders ot 
birds, and the tribes of the Perchers. 

Geuus Todus. Tribes of Orders of 

Analogies. Perchers. Birds. 

(Bill lengthened, conic, I p^,-,^,.. i -.«.«»-. 
1 slightlynutched. I Conirostres. Insessores. 

l Bill short ; tip abruptly l . 
i hooked ; notch or tooth J Dentirostres. 
1 very distinct * 

( Feet syndactyle ; head . 
I large. } 

Bill slender. 

This illustration Mr. Swainson considers to be perfect. 
(Classification of Birds, part hi.) 

The genera and subgenera of the Muscieapince are, in 
the fourth part of the work last quoted, placed in the 
following order : — 

Rhipidura, Horsf. and Vig. ; Monacha, Horsf. and Vig. ; 
Megalophus, Sw. ; Todus, Auc.t. (with the following sub- 
genera : — Conopophaga, Vieill. ; Platyrhynchus, Dcsm. ; 
Todus, Linn. ; Lepturus, Sw. ; Platystera, Jard. and Selby ) ; 
Muscicapa, Linn, (with the following subgenera: — Crypto- 
lopha,* Sw. ; Muscipeta, Cuv. ; Myiagra, Horsf. and Vig. ; 
Muscicapa, Linn. ; and Hylioia, Sw.). 

Our limits will not permit more than a selection of some 
of these forms, and we must confine ourselves in this article 
to an attempt to illustrate those of Rhipidura, Todus, and 
Muscicapa. 

Rhipidura. 

Generic Character. — Bill short, depressed, broad at the 
base, compressed at tbe apex, the culmen arched ; upper 
mandible notched at the apex ; nostrils basal, oval, nearly 
covered with bristles and plumules ; rictus furnished with 
close-set bristles, generally exceeding the mandibles in 
length. Wings moderate, subacuminate ; the first quill 
shortest, the second longer by twice, the third and fourth 
(which last is the longest) gradually longer. Tail elongated, 
patulous, rounded at the tip. Feet moderate, slender ; the 
acrotarsia and paratarsia entire. (Vig. and Horsf.) 

Example, Rhipidura flabell if era. 

Description.— Brown-black; superciliary and postocular 
spot, throat, points of the wing-coverts, and stems and tips 
of the tail-feathers white; abdomen inclining to ferruginous. 
(V. and H.) This is the Muscicapa flabelitfera of Gmelin ; 
the Fan -tailed Flycatcher of Latham. 

Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield remark that the figure of 
this species given by Dr. Latham has much more white on 



Platyrhynchus. 

Conopophaga. 

Platystera. 

Lepturus. 



FlSSIQOSTRES. 
TkNTJIROSTRE9. 



Raftores. 



Natatorbs. 
Grallatores. 
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the literal tail-feather* than the bird described by them, 
but they add that the Dr. affirms that the species is subject 
to much variation. 

Habits— Mr. Caley, speaking of this species under the 
name of Fan-tail, says, 'There is something singular in the 
habits of this bird. It frequents the small trees and bushes, 
from whence it suddenly darts at its pr*y, spreading out 
its tail like a fan, and, to appearance, turning over like a 
tumbler Pigeon, and then immediately returning to the 
same twig or bough from whence it sprirtig. These actions 
it continues constantly to repeat. The skin is very tender ; 
and it is difficult, after having taken it off the body, to 
restore it again to its proper shape.' 

Localities.— Australia. Mr. Gale/ says that the species 
is very common about Paramatta, end he docs not recollect 
having missed it at any period of the year. Gmelin, 
quoting Forster, gives New Zealsnd as the habitat. 



Todies, he adds, are very small birds of America, living 
upon insects which they catch in the mud or in the water. 
* They are, 1 says he, ' in truth, water MoucherrUUs ; their 
wide and flattened bill, furnibhed with asperities, or teeth, 
permits them to sift the mud and retain their prey : they 
also seek for small insects under the moss and on tlio 
banks of small streams.' 

Tho bird is placed by Mr. Vigor* among the Fisri- 
rostres. 

Locality.— The Antilles. 



Rhlpidun flabaUifcra. 

Todus. 

Generic Character.— Bl\\ lengthened, broad throughout, 
contracting suddenly at the tip, very flat. Bristles short, 
weak, or none. Tail short, very slender, rounded. Legs 
long, weak. Toes short ; the outer more or less united to 
the middle one. Tropical America only. (Sw.) 

Example, Todus viridis. 

Description. — Bright-green above, whitish beneath; 
throat scarlet ; sides rosy ; lower tail-coverts yellow. This 
species appears to be the Rubecula viridis elegantissima, 
Green Sparrow, or Green Humming-bird of Sloane (Jam., 
vol. 2, p. 306 ; Ray, Syn. Append., p. 187); Todus viridis, 
pectore rubro, rostro recto oi Brown {Jam., p. 476) ; Todier 
de St. Doming ue of Buffon ; the Green Tody of English 
authors. 

Habits, Food, <£c.— Sloane says of this specimen that the 
belly or stomach was pretty thick, and very well filled 
with cimices and small vermin of the like kind. It loves, 
he adds, melancholy places, and scarce will stir from any 
one till they take it. ' It is' says Sloane in conclusion, 
• one of the most beautiful small birds I ever saw.' Browne 
states that it is a very familiar and beautiful bird, and will 
often let a man come within a few feet, and look for minutes 
together at it, before it moves. • It keeps,' he adds, • much 
about houses in the country parts, flies very slow, and pro- 
bably may be easily tamed.' 

M. Lesson, who places the genus with doubt between 
Platyrhynchus and Myiagra, says that the birds composing 
the genus have the greatest approximations to the King- 
fishers, near which, and in the syndactylous tribe, Cuvier 
has arranged them. M. Lesson is of opinion that they arc 
united to the Kingfishers by his genus Txliramphus, 
though he at the same time observes that M. Temrainck 
atlmiU only one Tody, viz. Todus i*iridis, placing it near 
Platyrhytichm and before the Moucherolles, an opinion 
which appears to M. Lesson to be well founded. The 
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keen devourer of all the smaller fruits, has in most in- 
itanees been mistaken for the present bird. The same 
author tells us that it is of rare occurrence in Scotland ; Mr. 
Gould says that it is found throughout England and a por- 
tion of Scotland, wherever there exists a locality suitable to 
its economy. It quits us in September and October, having 
bred and brought up its young here. M. Temminck says 
that it is spread in Europe as far as Sweden, and that it is 
found in the temperate provinces of Russia ; but that it is 
rare in Holland. Mr. Selby states that its summer or polar 
migration extends as Jar as Sweden and Norway. The 
Prince of Musignano (Specchio Comparative) notes it as 
rare in the summer near Home ; and as found in Europe 
generally. (Geographical and Comparative List) Mr. 
Gould says, ' The Spotted Flycatcher appears to enjoy a 
wide range over the continent of Europe, being generally 
dispersed from the border of the Arctic circle to its most 
southern boundary ; and we have also frequently observed 
it among collections from India.' The nest, loosely con- 
structed of moss, fibres, catkins of the hazel, or small twigs 
Jioed with straw and wool or hair and feathers, is often 
placed upon the jutting ends of beams and rafters in tool- 
bouses, or other garden or farm buildings, whence its name 
of Beam-bird. The four or five eggs are greyish-white, 
with pale orange-brown spots. When the young are able 
to leave the nest, the parents lead them to some place where 
insects abound. There the young soon learn to capture 
their prey after the manner of the old birds. 

The sexes are alike in plumage. The young, for a short 
time after they begin to fly, have the feathers tipped with 
veUowUh-white, which gives them a mottled appearance. 
The chirp of ibis Flycatcher, its only note, is weak. 



Mnteicapa Grisola (mole). 

Eurylaimince. 
Size large. Structure powerful. Bill short, excessively 
broad; the upper mandible convex above, dilated at its 
base, and the margins folding over those of the upper man- 
dible; the tip abruptly hooked. Wings rather short. Feet 
strong, moderate. The outer toe connected for half its 
length to the middle tee; hinder toe long; inner toe 
shortest. 

Mr Swainson, who gives this as the character of the sub- 
femfly, observes that the Eurylaimincs are the most re- 
markable birds of the whole family ; the species are very 
few, and their geographical limits seem to be restricted to 
the hottest parts of India, where they inhabit the forests. 
• In «se/ continues Mr. Swain son, • they exceed all others, 
sare the genus QuerMa, in this family, being about the size 
of stejfaigs, while the enormous breadth of their bills and 
the peculiar brightness of their colouring render it impos- 
sible tor the student to mistake them for any other genus. 
The bill is not only excessively broad, but the margins of 
the base are so dilated that they often project over those of 
the lower mandible, while its substance seems much more 
«>!td than in the ordinary Flycatchers. Although very few 
•feews hare hitherto been discovered, it is quite clear that 



the five leading types have come to light, although only 
one example of the genera Serilophus, Psarisoma, and 
Platystoma, are yet known. It may here be observed that 
notwithstanding the great width of the bill in all these 
birds, it is nevertheless much more convex above, and in 
some instances is even more raised on the culmen than any 
of the others ; the feet also and the whole structure of the 
body are more robust. Hence, although the width of the 
mouth and the great size of the head would indicate this to 
be the pre-eminent typical group, yet all the other charac- 
ters would place it as the typical. Serilophus is evidently 
tho rasorial or crestei type; and it departs considerably 
from the others by the only species yet known being very 
fond of fruits; this is h conformity with the strong and 
remarkable analogy it slows, even in its outward appear- 
ance, to the wax-winged chatterers (Bombycilla). 9 

The genera given by Mr. Swainson in the 4 Synopsis ' are 
—EurylaimusJIorsl ; Cymbirhynchus, Vig. ; Platyslomus, 
Sw. (both of which are placei by M. Lesson in his genus 
Erolla); Psarisomus, Sw.; tnd Serilophus, Sw. Mr. 
Swainson considers Eurylaimus to be the pre-eminent 
type ; Cymbirhynchus the subtypieal type ; Platystomus the 
fissirostral type; and Serilophus th« rasorial type; by which 
last and Megalophus regius he considers that t\\e Eurylai- 
mince and Muscicapince are united. Of these genera we 
select 

Eurylaimus. 

Generic Character.— Bi\\ broader than the head; un*er 
mandible very thin, particularly at the base. Nostrils basaC 
transverse, oval; the aperture naked. First quill slightly, 
second almost imperceptibly graduated. Tail short, rounded. 





a, bill of Eurylaimus Jaraaicus teen in profile ; b, seen frou above ; c, 
anterior toes of the same, to snow their relative connexion. (Horsfiekl.) 

Example, Eurylaimus Javanicus (Eurylaimus Hors- 
fieldii, Temm.). 

Description. — Entire length eight inches. Head, sides 
of the neck, and the whole of the neck and body underneath 
violet, or rather vinous, varying in intensity. The part of 
the forehead around the bill nearly black. Upper part of 
the neck brown, darker towards the back, where the tint is 
sooty. Wings very deep blackish-brown above, more in- 
tense near the shoulder, and lighter towards the extremity. 
A yellow streak between the coverts and secondary quills. 
Wings beneath from tho ax ill© to the shoulder yellow, 
which borders the wing externally. Tail- coverts black at 
the base and yellow at the tips, so that the rump appears 
yellow, which is the colour at the vent. Two intermediate 
tail-feathers black, four next on each side black, with a 
white transverse band near the extremity. On the two 
external feathers the band is near the middle, and rather 
broader. Bill reddish-brown at the base, with both man 
dibles irregularly variegated, and striped towards the ex- 
tremity; culmen yellowish; cutting- edges intensely black 
and shining. Tarsi and toes dusky yellowish ; claws brown, 
inclining to black. 

Geographical Distribution and Habits. — Dr. Horsficld 
is of opinion that from the observations of Sir Stamford 
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Raffles in the catalogue of a zoological collection made in 
the island of Sumatra under his direction, and communi- 
cated to the Linnean Society, we can also in some measure 
determine the range of this genus: ' It extends,' continues 
the Doctor, • from Sumatra eastward to Singapura, and 
thence south to the eastern extremity of Java near the 
Straits of Baly, where I discovered it fa the year 1806; 
since that period I have not met with it Again. We are in- 
debted to Sir Stamford Raffles for th« following remarks 
on the first species:— 1 It frequents the banks of rivers and 
lakes, feeding on insects and worms. It builds its nest pen- 
dent from the branch of a tree or busn which overhangs the 
water.* 1 found it in Java, in #nc of the most distant 
and inaccessible parts covered wi.li extensive forests and 
abounding with rivers and marshis.' 



Eurylaimus Jivaniciu. 

Dr. Horsfield placed the genus among the Meropidw or 
Syndactyly. 

MU'SCID^S, a family of Dipterous insects of the subsec- 
tion Athcricera. The insects of this family were for the 
most part included in the genus Muscaby the older authors, 
and Mutcidcp may be regarded as the typical group of the 
second great division of two-winged flies (the Drachocera\ 
in which the antennae are short and composed of only three 
joints, and the joints of the palpi are reduced to one or 
two. 

In the most recent work on Dipterous insects* the sec- 
tion Brachoccra is divided into three groups: — first, the 
Hexachcete$ t in which the proboscis is composed of six setae 
in the females ; the palpi are ovate and elevated in the 
males, conical and decumbent in the females, and adhering 
to the base of the setae ; the third joint of the antenna? 
curved. 

The second subdivision, Tetrachoete$ 9 is thus charac- 
terised : — proboscis composed of four setae ; palpi generally 
adhering to the base of the setae ; third joint of the antennae 
cither curved or simple, with the stylet usually terminal ; 
wings generally with four or five posterior cells. 

In the third subdivision, Dichoetes, the proboscis has only 
two seta?, the palpi are generally placed on the base of the 
proboscis, and the stylet is situated on the upper surface of 
the third joint of the antenna? : the wings have usually but 
one submarginal cell ; three posterior cells ; the anal cell is 
usually short, and there are sometimes no transverse cells. 

The subsection Alhericera, which forms one of the sub- 
divisions of the great group Dichcetes, is distinguished by 
the sucker being enclosed in the proboscis ; the antennae 
having the last joint usually patclliforra. In the Muscidce 
the proboscis is always very distinct and susceptible of being 
entirely retracted within the oral cavity; the sucker is com- 
posed of two pieces; the stylet of the antennae is usually 
plumose to the apex ; the body is short and tolerably broad ; 
the eyes, in the male sex, are usually contiguous. 

The genus Musea* as now restricted, contains such spe- 
cies as nave the third joint of the antennae twice or three 

• ' llbtoire Natorelkdes Iowcte«-Dipt*m/ par M. Macqoart. io the ' Suites 
SBuflW 



times as large as the second ; the first posterior cellule of 
the wings extends to the margin. 

The common house-fly (Musca domettica of authors) af- 
fords a familiar example of this genus, and \% too well 
known to require description. The larva;, called maggots, 
live in putrid substances. 

MUSCLE is an animal tissue composed of bundles of 
soft and usually reddish fibres, endowed with a |-eculiar 
power of contracting. 

The muscles are divided into two classes ; the voluntary 
and the involuntary. The former class, those over which 
the will exercises a direct control, arc subscnient to all the 
actions by which the animal is placed in active relation with 
the external world, as in all the motions of the limbs, of 
speech, of the eyes, ears, &c, and they are therefore often 
called the muscles of animal life ; the latter class, compre- 
hending those whose actions arc connected with the inter- 
nal and nutritive functions of the body, over which the wdl 
has no immediate or constant control, form the muscular 
system of organic life, as the heart, the muscular coat of the 
stomach, &c. 

Each voluntary muscle is composed of a number of parallel 
or nearly parallel flohy bundles, enclosed in coverings of 
cellular tissue, by which each is connected with and at the 
same time isolated from those adjacent to it. Each bundle 
is again divided into smaller fasciculi similarly en*hcatbed, 
and so on through an uncertain number of gradations till 
one arrives at the muscular fibre, the only definite and fixed 
form in the system, and the only part which possesses cha- 
racters common to the muscles of all classes of animals The 
muscles being thus divided, each fibre or each fasciculus may 
be regarded as a separate contractile organ, which though 
usually acting in concert with those adjacent to it, is capa- 
ble of independent contraction ; and the power of a whole 
muscle will thus be equal to the sum of the powers of its 
separate fibres, and will bear a direct proportion to their 
number. 

The voluntary muscular fibre is of a cylindrical or prisma- 
tic form ; its diameter (taking the average of the results of 
several observations) is jfaofan inch, and it varies in length 
in different muscles. Each fibre is enclosed in a sheath of 
extremely delicate cellular tissue, and is marked externally 
by transverse stria?, by which it is at once distinguished 
from the fibre peculiar to any other tissue. 

The muscular fibre is hollow, and contains a small quan- 
tity of glutinous fluid and numerous very minute filaments. 
These filaments are delicate cylindrical threads, about n^,, 
of an inch in diameter, and about 100 of them are arranged 
parallel to each other within the fibre. 

In the involuntary muscles the fibres and fasciculi are not 
arranged in parallel lines, but form varied interlacements, 
crossing and appearing to anastomose with each other, so as 
to present only a trace of the general direction in which they 
act. The fasciculi are connected by less cellular ti^ue thau 
those of the voluntary muscles. They are generally of a 
paler colour, and the fibres are not marked by transverse 
stria?, except those of the heart, on which they are famtly 
visible. 

All the muscles receive large arteries and veins from the 
trunks passing near to them, whose branches run in the 
cellular interspaces between the fasciculi, and form at last 
an irregular network among the fibres. They receive al*o 
a large supply of nerves, probably more than any oihcr or- 
gans in the body. Nearly one-half of the brain and spinal 
chord is for the supply of nerves through which the will 
may act upon the voluntary muscles, or through which their 
motions may be excited by other stimuli. The involuntary 
muscles are chiefly supplied from the ganglionic or sjmja- 
thetic system of nerves. [Nbrvk.] 

Chemically, the muscles are composed chiefly of fibriuc. 
Those of animals, which form a large portion of our food, 
have been carefully analyzed by Berzclius and many others, 
who have found that the muscular tissue generally contain* 
about 77 percent of water, the rest being composed of fleshy 
fibre or fi brine, a small quantity of fei and gelatine, albu- 
men, and colouring matter, and a number of peculiar extracts, 
of which the chief are osraazome, on which the odour of 
meats depends, and zomidiue, from which they acquire their 
peculiar flavour. The nutritive qualities of meat are, cert ens 
panbut, in direct proportion to the quantity of fibrine which 
it contains; and this may generally be judged of by the 
strength and ruddiness of the fibres : hence the more nutritious 
quality of the muscles of adult than of young animals, and 
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of those parts of animals which are roost exercised ; though 
for cooking it is necessary to avoid the toughness of fibre 
which usually coincides with great strength and a large 
quantity of fibrine. 

The colour of the muscles is dependent partly on the 
blood which they contain, but chiefly on a peculiar colouring 
matter, very similar to that of the blood, which is fixed in 
their tissue. Their colour is distinctly though remotely 
connected with the quantity and condition of red blood in 
the system, and its depth is one of the best signs of robustness 
and full health. Thus in all quadrupeds and birds the mus- 
cles are more or less red, and the colour is deepest in the 
parts which are most actively employed, but pale and scarcely 
perceptible in those which have not been frequently exerted, 
and also in those animals which, by being closely stalled and 
stabled, are killed in a condition of great debility ; hence 
the difference between red and white meats. In amphibia, 
which have less red blood than mammalia and birds, the 
motcles are usually pale : in fish, which have still less, they 
are, with the exception of the heart, and those which move 
the fins and are particularly exerted, quite white. There 
are however some exceptions, as the salmon and tunny. 
In animals of a still lower order, the muscles, though still 
preserving the same structure, are all quite white. 

The peculiar vital power of the muscular tissue is its con- 
tractility ; that is, the power which its fibres possess, when 
stimulated by the will or other means, of shortening them- 
selves, and thus approximating the points to which their ex- 
tremities are attached. W hen muscles contract, they become 
shorter, harder, and thicker, but their actual size remains 
the same, for what they lose in length they exactly gain in 
breadth and thickness. The fasciculi are also wrinkled 
or thrown into undulated lines, which are most visible when 
the contraction is least powerful and rather trembling, and 
the fibres vibrate so as to produce a distinct sound. The 
more powerful the contraction, the more rapid are the vibra- 
tions of the muscular fibres, the higher the note which they 
produce, and the greater the difficulty of perceiving them 
with the eye. The simplest method of observing the sound 
of muscular contraction is that which Dr. Wollaston pointed 
out ('Croonian Lecture,* 1809) ; when the tip of the thumb 
or of one of the fingers is put into the external ear, while 
some of the muscles of the former are in a state of contraction, 
a sound is heard like that of carriages running rapidly over 
a distant stone pavement. This sound is not heard when the 
same degree of pressure is applied to the same part by any 
other means than those in which muscular contraction is con- 
cerned. By rubbing a piece of stick over the notched edge 
of a board so as to produce a similar sound, and counting 
the Dumber of notches whose edges were struck in a given 
time, Dr. Wollaston concluded that the number of vibra- 
tions of a contracted muscle is between twenty and thirty 
in a second. The sound thus produced has acquired great 
importance from its application in auscultation. It is the 
cause of the first sound of the heart [Heart], and as some 
modification in its tone and intensity must be produced by 
the morbid changes to which that organ is subject, it affords 
ooe of the indications for the diagnosis of its diseases. 

The relaxation of a muscle presents phenomena exactly 
the converse of those of its contraction. The power by which 
the voluntary muscles are lengthened after having contracted 
is generally the extension to which, when they cease to act, 
they are subjected by some other muscles (their antagonists), 
whose action is the opposite of their own. The hollow in- 
voluntary muscles are usually extended after contraction by 
the accumulation of fluids or other substances forced into 
their cavities by some external power. It may be yet a 
question whether muscles have a vital and independent 
power of dilatation as well as of contraction, but on the 
whole the evidence is in favour of their possessing such a 
power, for the heart will contract and dilate when empty, if 
external stimuli are applied, and the hearts of reptiles when 
bang in the air will sometimes go on contracting and dilat- 
ing till they are nearly dry and stiff. Were there no vital 
power of dilatation, it is difficult to conceive how the heart 
or any other muscle when separated from the body should, 
trier having once contracted, be dilated so as to be able to 
contract again. 

When muscles shorten however it is not always by an 
exercise of their peculiar vital contractility, but often by 
their elasticity, by which, like all the other tissues, they are 
ahr»Ts maintained in a certain degree of tension. Thus 
▼ben a muscle is divided, its ends retract as well after 
P. C, No. 9/9. 



death, or when its nerves are cut, as during life and health. 
It is by this power that muscles, after having been much 
extended, generally return to their natural size; thus when 
a muscle on one side of the joint of any limb shortens, it is 
evident that its antagonist on the opposite side must be 
lengthened in the same proportion, and when the contract- 
ing muscle ceases to act, the elasticity of the extended one 
(increased by the tension to which it has been subjected) 
will be alone sufficient in most cases to restore the limb to 
its position of rest 

The actual power with which a muscle contracts is in 
direct proportion toMie number of its fibres and inversely as 
their length. Hence in all the muscles in which great 
strength is required, ls in the chief muscles of the shoulder 
and hip, the fibres do net run straight from the general point 
of origin to that of insert'on,but the whole mass of the muscle 
is divided into a number *f small portions, in which a multi- 
tude of short fibres are attached to separate points within 
the muscle, so that they miy act separately, or, when great 
exertion is necessary, altogether, and with far greater power 
than a smaller number of lo^g straight fibres could. The 
strength of a muscle is very commonly increased by its 
fibres not running parallel to the line in *hich the muscle 
has to draw the part to which it is attached, but with vari- 
ous degrees of obliquity to that line. Thus in many muscles 
the fibres and fasciculi are attached obliquely to one or 
both sides of a tendon, as the fibres of a feather are attached 
to its shaft; by which arrangement, though each moscular 
fibre contracts in its own direction, the general result of 
their contraction and the direction in which the resistance 
will act upon them forms an oblique angle with their direc- 
tion and much of the danger of their being ruptured is 
removed. There are indeed but few instances of rectilineal 
muscles in the body ; in nearly all, the fibres are placed 
more or less obliquely to the line in which they have to 
draw the part to which they are attached ; a plan by which, 
though individually they lose in active power, they gain in 
resistance, and by which a far greater number may in the 
the same space be brought to bear upon a given point. 

An almost infinite variety of arrangement is found in 
the muscular fibres adapted to the especial purpose which 
each muscle has to fulfil, whether it be chiefly strength of 
action, or rapidity or extent of motion ; and all are guided 
by the nicest mechanical rules. Wherever strength is more 
necessary than a wide extent of motion, the fibres are in- 
creased in number and placed obliquely to the direction of 
the resistance ; wherever extent of motion is more needed 
than strength, the fibres are long and run almost straight 
from one point to the other, so as to give the full benefit of 
their contraction ; where velocity is required, they are placed 
at a part of a lever close by the centre of motion, the resist- 
ance being placed on a part more distant from the centre. 
In general the absolute power exerted by a muscle in con- 
tracting is much less than its efficient power, a great part of 
its force being lost in its being inserted obliquely on the 
lever which it has to move, or in the distance of the resistance 
from the centre of motion, or in the resistance which other 
muscles and the adjacent tissues, which have to be extended, 
present, &c. But it is constantly found that where power 
is lost, a corresponding gain of velocity or extent of motion, 
or of convenience and compactness of form, and readiness of 
action, is obtained. 

MUSCLE, or MUSSEL. [Mytilid*.] 

MUSES (Musce, in Latin ; Mourat, in Greek), the name ot 
certaiu sister goddesses in the Greek mythology, who were 
supposed to preside over the arts of poetry and music, and 
the sciences of history and astronomy. The original concep- 
tion of the Muses must be sought for in that disposition of 
the human mind which prompts us to embody abstract ideas 
in a sensuous form. Such seems likewise to have been the 
origin of the Graces, Fates, Furies, and other mythological . 
personages of that class. [Graces.] In the instance of the 
Muses, the powers of memory, music, and song were per- 
sonified into individual goddesses, who were supposed to 
inspire men with these gifts. At first the Muses were said 
to be only three : Mneme, that is, ' memory ;' Melete, or ' me- 
ditation ;' and Aoide, or « song ;' and they resided of old on 
Mount Helicon in Boeotia. (Pausanias, ix. 29.) Accord- 
ing to the poet Alcman, they were the daughters of Uranus 
and Groa, or the earth. Cicero (De Natura Deorum, iii. 
21) mentions four, namely, Thelxinoe, 'mind-soother; 
Arche, or • beginning ;' Aoide ; and Melete ; and he says 
that they were the offspring of the second Jupiter. [Jupx • 
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ter.] He goes on to say that there were other Muses, nine 
in number, bom of the third Jupiter (the son of Saturn) 
and of Mnemosyne ; and also a third family of Muses, called 
Pieridcs by the poets, who were the daughters of the third 
Jupiter and Antiope, and were similar in their names and 
equal in number to the preceding. Hesiocl in his ' Theo- 
cony' (53), reckons nine Muses, daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, and gives their names as follows :— Calliope, 
Clio, Melpomene, Thalia, Euterpe, Terpsichore, Erato, 
Polyhymnia, and Urania, and he says that Pieria in Ma- 
cedonia was their first dwelling-place. These are the 
Muses generally alluded to by the ports. It appears that 
the worship of the Muses was introduced from Macedonia 
into Boeotia, Phocis, and other parts of Hellas. The story 
of (he contest of the Muses with the nine daughters of 
Pierus, a Macedonian, who pretended to rival the Muses in 
singing, but were vanquished a*d changed into magpies 
(Ovidius, Metamorph.,v.) may hafe been, as some critics have 
conjectured, an allegory originiting in the national vanity 
of the Greeks, to show their superiority in the arts ana 
sciences over their Macedonian neighbours. The Thracian 
bard Thamyris tried a like chance, with a like result: he 
had his eyes put out and * as deprived of his lyre. 

Homer mentions the Muses as the goddesses of son$, 
who inhabited lofty Olympus, but he does not specify their 
number of names. In the second book of the Iliad he in- 
vokes tnem, ' to whom all things are known,' to assist his 
memory while he is enumerating the leaders of the Greek 
forces at Troy. The occupations of the Muses were sing- 
ing, dancing, and attending the banquets of the Gods. 
They were the attendants of Apollo and alto of Bacchus. 
The name Musa is supposed by some to be derived from a 
Greek verb which means * to discover,' because the Muses 
were said to be acquainted with recondite mysteries and 
future events ; but this etymology is mere trifling, and the 
origin of the name is unknown. They were represented as 
handsome and modest virgins, dressed in long tunics, with 
wreaths of laurel, ivy, or palm leaves on their heads. It 
was only in later ages that peculiar attributes were given to 
each of them by the artists, and a peculiar department of 
science was assigned to each by the poets. In several 
paintings of Herculaneum they are represented with their 
respective attributes, and with their respective names writ- 
ten under each. By comparing these with several rilievos, 
medals, and mosaics, their identity becomes confirmed. 
(Millin, Galerie Mythologique, plates 19 to 23, and expla- 
nation thereof.) The following is a list of them, with the 
allegorical meaning of their names : — 

Clio, from cleio, * to celebrate glorious deeds,' is repre- 
sented with a scroll in her hand, aud also sometimes with a 
'scrinium' to keep MSS. in, by her side. She has been 
styled the Muse of History. 

Calliope, ' fine voice,' is represented with tablets and a 
style ; sometimes with a trumpet in her hand ; in some in- 
stances, as at Herculaneum, with a scroll like Clio. She 
was the Epic Muse. 

Melpomene, * the singer,' wears a royal diadem round 
her head, and a wreath of vine leaves, with cothurni on her 
feet ; a mask in one hand, and a club in the other. She 
was the Muse of Tragedy. 

Thalia, ' the joyous,' the Muse of Comedy, is also crowned 
with vine leaves, has a crook in one hand and a grotesque 
mask in the other. 

Euterpe, ■ the pleasing.' carries a double flute. She pre- 
sided over music. 

Terpsichore, • dance-loving,* carried a lyre, and presided 
over lyric poetry and dance. 

Erato, • the lovely,' carries also a lyre. She was the Muse 
of elegy and amatory song. 

Polyhymnia, • of many songs/ is represented wrapped up 
in her cloak, and buried in meditation, with the fore-finger of 
her right hand across her mouth, in token of reserve and 
caution. She was the Muse of religious song, allegories, 
and mythical strains. 

Urania, * the heavenly,* has the globe and compasses in 
her hands, which are the emblems of her calling, astronomy. 

The corruption which, in the course of ages, pervaded 
mythological symbols, did not spare the Muses, and ac- 
cordingly we find their chastity denied by several writers. 
According to Apollodorus, Ovid, and others, Clio had Or- 
pheus by Apollo, Euterpe had Rhcesus by the Stryraon, 
Calliope was the mother of the Sirens by Achelous, &c 

The favourite haunts of the Muses were, Mount Parnas- 



sus in Phocis, Helicon in Boeotia, Pierius, Pindus, and 
Olympus, in Thessaly, &c. The swan, the nightingale; 
and the grasshopper were sacred to them. The Roman 
poets called the Muses Camensa, an Etruscan name—for it 
appears that the Etruscans had also their Muses (Mtcali) — 
and also Pierides. 

(Crcuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie ; Petersen, De Mu- 
sarum Origine, in Muntert Miscellanea Hufniensia; 
Hcrmannus, De Musis JUwialibut ; Mdlin, GaUrie My thai o - 
gique ; Keightley's Mythology of Antieni Greece and Italy.) 

MUSE'uM, a place dedicated to the Muses, from lb© 
Greek Mouseion (Moveuov) ; hence any place where learn- 
ing is pursued, or which is set apart as a repository for 
things that have some immediate relation to the a na. is 
so termed. The earliest institution we are acquainted with 
which received this appellation was the museum founded at 
Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadelphus. The buildings of 
this institution were afterwards enlarged by the omperor 
Claudius. (Suet., Claud., 42.) 

MUSGRAVE, WILLIAM, born in 1657, in the county 
of Somerset, studied at Oxford, where be took his decree 
of M.D. In 1684 he became secretary to the Royal So- 
ciety of London. In 1691 he fixed hU residence at Exeter, 
where he practised as a physician, and where lie died in 
1721. Dr. Musgrave was a good scholar, and well versed in 
antiquity. He published— 1, * Geta Britannicus,' being the 
life of Geta by Uapitolinus, with notes, to which he added 
a dissertation by way of commentary. 2, 'Juhi Viulis 
Epitaphium, cum Notis Criticis H. Dodwelli, et Comrnen- 
tario Guil. Musgrave/ This is a commentary on a Roman 
epitaph found near Bath. 3, ' De Aquilis Romania E pis- 
tola.' 4, * De Legionibus Epistola.' 5, ' Belgium Briian- 
nicum, in quo illius Limites, Fluvii, Urbes, Vise Milttares, 
Populus, Lingua, Dei, Monumenta, aliaque permulto cla- 
rius et uberius exponuntur,' 8vo„ 1719. He wrote also 
several medical works. 

MUSGRAVE. SAMUEL, M.D., the grandson of the 
above, also practised as a physician in Exeter, and died 
there in 1782. Besides a few works on medical subjects, 
he was the author of • Exercitationes in Euripidem,' 8vo., 
Leyden, 1762; ' Animadversiones in Sophoclem,* 3 vols. 
8vo„ Oxford, 1800 ; and 'Two Dissertations— 1, On tbe My- 
thology of the Greeks ; 2, An Examination of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Objections to the Chronology of the Olympiads.' 
He also assisted in the edition of Euripides, 4 vols. 8va, 
Oxford, 1778. Schweighaiiser, in his edition of Appian, 
has cited many of Musgrave's emendations and conjectures 
on that author from the marginal notes in Musgrave's copy 
of Appian. Schweighaiiser justly calls him a good Greek 
scholar and an acute critic. 

MUSHROOM. The species of mushroom usually cul- 
tivated is the Agaricue campestris* In the order of fungi, 
which includes that plant, most species are poisonous, and 
fatal consequences have resulted from ignorance of the 
characters by which the wholesome mushroom is distin- 
guished from such allied species as are liable to be mis- 
taken for it These characters have been already pointed 
out. [Aoaricus.] What remains to be noticed relates to 
eultivatiou. 

Mushrooms are indigenous; they spring up abundantly 
in fields where cattle have been pastured, if the soil and 
temperature prove favourable for the development of the 
spawn, a term which is applied to the substance in which 
tne reproductive principle is embodied, which presents to 
the naked eye the appearance of whitish mouldiness, and 
which is in reality the flocculent subterranean stem, while 
the mushroom itself is the fruit. In this state spawn may 
be kept for years if moisture be withheld ; bat if the latter 
be supplied, in conjunction with a proper degree of tem- 
perature, it is further developed into white filaments and 
tubercles, which ultimately rise above the soil in the form 
of mushrooms. These spring up sometimes singly, but fre- 
quently in a gregarious manner. 

Mushrooms appear in the fields chiefly after Midsum 
raer. in the months of July, August, and most abundantly 
in September. On a ten years' average the temperature of 
these months respectively in the neighbourhood of London 
has been found to be 64°, 62°, and 57° ; and in the same 
periods the temperature of the earth one foot below the sur- 
face is a few degrees higher ; but at the depth of two or 
three inches, where the vegetating spawn is situated, tho 
temperature in hot sunny weather is frequently as high as 
80°. Whilst such hot weather continues, mushrooms axo 
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rarely met with'; but when the atmosphere changes to ahumid 
states and when the earth becomes sufficiently moistened 
and lowered in temperature, in consequence of rain and ab- 
sence of sun-heat, to between 60° and 65°, mushrooms become 
plentiful. Hence it may be concluded that spawn will not be 
injured by a heat of 80° during what may be termed its 
underground state of progression. This is corroborated by 
the fact that spawn introduced into melon-frames when the 
beds are moulded, increases whilst the melons are grown in 
a heat of about 80°, and when the melon crop is over, the 
frame cleared, and the heat of the bed naturally abated, a 
gentle watering, with shade, is all that is necessary to bring 
up an excellent crop of mushrooms from the spawn so de- 
posited. It is evident from what has been stated that the 
spawn requires a high temperature for its diffusion ; but 
when this has taken place a declining temperature is requi- 
site, till gradually the bottom heat is lowered to 60° or 65°, 
and the temperature of the air limited between 55° and 65°, 
when the production first appears above the soil. 

With regard to moisture it may be observed that a dry 
atmosphere is injurious, not only to artificial crops, but also 
to (hose in the fields ; for the latter warm foggy mornings 
are most favourable, and these should be imitated as closely 
in cultivation as circumstances will permit. A gentle steam 
i$ more easily maintained in mushroom-houses than in 
i tinctures adapted for other subjects of cultivation where 
light is an object of importance ; but mushrooms do not re- 
quire its agency, and consequently a glass roof is unneces- 
sary : on the contrary, the roof and walls where they are 
intended to be grown should be composed of such sub- 
stances as will cause the least possible condensation of the 
internal vapour, and which are in other respects eligible for 
the purpose. 

A thatched roof of a good thickness is very proper ; a 
slated or tiled one is on the contrary objectionable unless a 
ceiling be formed under it If the cavity between the ceiling 
and the external covering were filled with dry moss, a more 
complete protection would be formed against any sudden 
vicissitudes of cold and heat, an object of importance 
towards success either in the cold winter months or during 
the greatest heat of summer. 

The materials of which beds for the growth of mushrooms 
are composed usually contain spawn ; but as they may or 
may not happen to do so, it is necessary to be provided with 
some, in order that it may be introduced when the beds are 
io the best state for accelerating its development. Spawn 
may be purchased ; or a small quantity having been pro- 
cured about old melon-beds, horse-tracks under cover, dry 
places where cattle usually take shelter, or elsewhere, it may 
be propagated by incorporating to the consistency of mortar a 
quantity of horse-droppings, cow-dung, and loam ; and if the 
last be taken from places where mushrooms have been 
grown, so much the better. This composition, or in fact any 
one of a similar kind that may be equally adapted for a 
matrix wherein the spawn may extend itself, should be 
spread to the depth of three inches, and afterwards cut into 
cakes, or formed into small flat bricks with one or two holes 
'iq each, into which portions of the previously collected 
ipawn are inserted. The bricks should be in a firm state 
when the spawn is introduced, but not dry. The whole 
should then be formed into a pile, not too compact, some 
spavnv sod being sprinkled as the strata are being depo- 
sited, it such can be readily obtained, and a covering of hot 
dung applied. In a short time the spawn becomes diffused 
throughout the mass ; and whenever this is found to be the 
case, the bricks must be uncovered and allowed to dry, 
for the purpose of arresting the progress of vegetation in 
the spawn till it is required for use. 

Various compositions have been successfully employed in 
the formation of mushroom-beds. Horse-dung, chiefly fresh 
droppings, or with only some of the shortest litter inter- 
naxed, is however principally esteemed ; and such should 
fe collected when the horses are not on green food, but 
u* being fed on corn, or on corn and hay. If the beds 
<re intended to be formed of considerable thickness, which 
Mom% prefer beeause they continue longer in a bearing state, 
then it is proper that the fresh dung should be mixed with 
some old hot-bed materials, or with light loam, in such 
proportion as will prevent a too violent fermentation. In 
*U cases the composition should only possess sufficient 
fcotsture to induce fermentation. It may then be com- 
ply deposited in any dark situation where the temperature 
**A moderate moisture of the atmosphere can be rendered 



congenial, either in boxes that are moveable or in such as 
are fixed on purpose along the walls of a shed or mushroom- 
house, the construction of which maybe that of any con- 
venient form, provided its adaptation to the principles here 
mentioned be kept in view. The bed should not however 
be in immediate contact with the ground, unless under cir- 
cumstances which may occasion the latter to possess a 
temperature of between 60° and 65°. 

It is desirable that the materials should not ferment 
higher than 80°; when slowly on the decline from this 
temperature, the spawn should be introduced by inserting 
small pieces merely within the surface of the bed, through 
which it will soon beiome diffused ; and whilst this is being 
effected, a covering oi rich loam to the depth of two inches 
is spread over the bed, which, as well as the whole of the 
materials, should be rendered very compact 

Extremes of moisture xnd dryness are alike to be avoided. 
Waterings, when at all necessary, should be light ; and it is 
particularly essential that Vhe water should be of an equal 
temperature with the bed. A. covering of hay and mats is 
very useful for preserving uniformity of temperature and 
moisture in the beds, especially In situations not adapted for 
having the regulation of these conditions fully at command. 

As wooden shelves or boxes are soon rotted by the dung, 
brick arches have been in some cases substituted; but these 
occupy much space. Slate would be a bettei material, 
since it can be had of ample dimensions and of sufficient 
strength. The shelves may be of any convenient width ; 
but in order to contain a sufficient depth of materiah for 
producing the requisite degree of fermentation, the front 
ledge ought to be at least eight inches deep. 

Objections have been made to the use of slate on account 
of its not absorbing moisture, whilst at the same time it occa- 
sions condensation. Moisture may indeed be observed to be 
very copiously deposited on slate, but this only takes place 
when the temperature of the slate is lower than that of the 
air rn contact with it. Therefore in a mushroom-house 
properly regulated no condensation would take place, for as 
the materials of the beds are at least always as warm as the 
atmosphere of the house, and in generally more so, the 
slates in contact must be equally warm, and consequently 
not liable to the above objection. 

MUSIC {Musique, Fr. ; Musica, Lat. ; Movauci), Gr., from 
fiovva, a muse or song) is the artistic union of inarticulate 
sounds and rhythm, exciting agreeable sensations, and 
raising mental images and emotions directly or indirectly 
pleasing. Such is pure unmixed music. When conjoined 
to poetry, it is an art not of diminished importance, but 
of a dependent nature, its office then being to enforce the 
meaning of the words and add a colouring to them. As an 
adjunct it is a beautiful illustration of language; combined 
with the sister art, it becomes a highly ornamented kind of 
eloquence. Hence it will be seen that we widely differ 
from one who has been looked up to as an unquestion- 
able authority, from the celebrated Rousseau, whose well- 
known definition of music—' l'art de combiner des sons 
d'unemaniere agreable al'oreille' {the art of combining 
sounds in a manner agreeable to the ear) — has been so gene- 
rally received, and even adopted by those whose capacities and 
knowledge might have enabled them to take a much more 
enlarged view of the subject. One very learned Frenchman 
however has repudiated the degrading description given by 
his distinguished countryman : Af. Villoteau stamps it with 
the epithets insignificant and vulgar, considering it absurd 
and puerile ; for with as much propriety might oratory be 
be described as the art of combining words in a manner 
agreeable to the ear, or painting as the art of combining 
colours in a manner agreeable to the eye. 

Music is a kind of language, and as such, says Metas- 
tasio, it possesses that advantage over poetry which a uni- 
versal language has over a particular one; for this last 
speaks only to its own age and country ; the other speaks 
to all ages and countries. James Harris, in his philosophi- 
cal Discourse on Music, Painting, and Poetry, expresses 
the same opinion, even going to the length of asserting, 
that while a description in words has rarely any relation to 
the several ideas of which those words are the symbols, 
• musical imitations are intelligible to all men/ Music is a 
language that speaks by imitating, and as such it is under- 
stood by those who have successfully studied the art, and 
likewise by mere amateurs, who, with little if any know- 
ledge of its principles, have learnt the meaning of its ex 
pressions by long practice, by frequently hearing and enjoy > 
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ing its performance ; but it can only express passion and 
sentiment very generally, and commonly fails when it 
attempts to particularise. This want of absolute decision 
in what is called musical language is by some writers 
reckoned among its advantages, becauao it gives the 
hearer great latitude in interpreting it, winch he usually 
does in a manner as congenial as* possible to his own 
feelings at the time. Madame de Stacf goes to far as 
to prefer instrumental to vocai music, on account of the 
vagueness which she thinks one of thl attributes of the 
former— that very same vagueness whi<n Fontenelle meant 
to impute to it as an egregious fault, when, in a transport 
of impatience, he exclaimed, * Sonata oue me veux tu t ' 
Burke's opinion however coincides w^h Madame de SlacL's, 
if it did not actually prompt it. H# says,* the i passions may 
be considerably operated upon, wittout presenting any image 
at all, by certain sounds adapted <o that purpose, of which 
we have a sufficient proof in th* acknowledged and power- 
ful effects of instrumental music.' He however soon after- 
wards adds, that 'in reality a^reat clearness helps but little 
towards affecting the passiocs, as it is in some sort an enemy 
to all enthusiasm whatever.' This is rather startling as a 
general proposition : if we admit it as applied to vocal music, 
we must, dfirtiori, allpw that the finest compositions of 
that kind, which certainly leave nothing to the imagination 
of the li«arer, exercise little if any influence over the pas- 
sions. But being decidedly opposed to such an opinion, we 
must condemn it, though advanced by the eminent writer 
of tAe Enquiry concerning the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
supported oy the distinguished author of Allemasne. No 
one has written in a more enthusiastic strain on the power 
of music in imitating than Rousseau. The reader of the 
article * Imitation,' in his Dictionary, will find little diffi- 
culty in believing all that is said of Orpheus and Amphion, 
if he suffers himself to be convinced by the florid, declama- 
tory, extravagant passage to which we allude. The writer 
of the first Bridgewater Treatise, Dr. Chalmers, has argued 
no less earnestly in favour of that musical language of which 
we are speaking. 4 Music,' he says, * apart from words, is 
powerfully fitted both to represent and awaken the mental 
processes, insomuch that, without the aid of spoken cha- 
racters, many a story of deepest interest is most impressively 
told, many a noble or tender sentiment is most emphati- 
cally conveyed by it The power and expressiveness 

of music may well be regarded as a most beauteous adap- 
tation of external nature to the moral constitution of 
man Its sweetest sounds are those of kind affec- 
tion: its sublimest sounds are those most expressive of 
moral heroism, or most fitted to prompt the aspirations and 
resolves of exalted piety.' Fontenelle, on one side, and 
Rousseau, with Dr. Chalmers, on the other, are at the two 
extremes on this question : the one, from a deficiency of 
musical feeling, granting too little ; the others, from an ex- 
cess of it, admitting too much. 

A musical sound, — which is a curious compound of other 
sounds, called harmonics, resulting from a number of vibra- 
tions in equal times, — when produced by a fine voice, a rich- 
toned violoncello, or a ' mellow horn,* excites in all who 
possess a moderate share of nervous sensibility, a pleasurable 
sensation ; and this, Sir John Hcrschel observes, ' is per- 
haps the only instance of a sensation for whose pleasing 
impression a distinct and intelligible reason can be as- 
signed.' 

Dr. Beattie does not think it absurd to suppose that the 
body may be mechanically affected by sound. 4 If,' he says, 
• in a church one feels the floor and the pew tremble to certain 
tones of the organ ; if one string vibrates of its own accord 
when another is sounded near it, of equal length, tension, 
and thickness; if a person speaks loud in the neighbour- 
hood of a harpsichord, and often hears the strings of the 
instrument murmur in the same tone, we need not wonder 
that some of the finer fibres of the human frame should be 
put in a tremulous motion when they happen to be in unison 
with any notes proceeding from external objects.* Most 
persons must have witnessed the effect of a street-organ on 
some of the canine species, apparently willing auditors, who, 
if not driven away, continue to howl all the while the in- 
strument is playing. Whether they are painfully affected, 
and their tones those of distress, or agreeably, and they 
become responsive, does not appear; though if distressed^ 
the probability is that they would fly from the cause. But 
Dr. Mead tells us that a celebrated violinist of his acquaint- 
ance, perceiving that his dog betrayed symptoms of great 



suffering on hearing a certain passage performed, repeated 
it for some time, in order to try the result, and the experi- 
ment proved fatal to the poor animal, who * dropped down 
at the feet of his master, where in a few seconds he died in 
the most horrid convulsions.' The surprising and hitherto 
unexplained connection between form and vibrations pro- 
ducing musical sounds, so beautifully shown iti Chi nam's 
experiments on plates of glass strewed with sand, and put 
into sonorous vibration, thereby throwing the »snd into 
various symmetrical figures, may be here incidentally men- 
tioned, though it does not now teem to shed any new light 
on the subject before us ; nevertheless by proving some- 
thing like sympathy, and of a much more extraordinary 
kind than that between two strings, in mere matter, it may 
at a future period lead to interesting discoveries. 

The effect of Rhythm, or measure, is uimersally ffelt and 
admitted : the most polished inhabitants of Europe, and 
the most barbarous natives of the arctic regious, arc alive to 
its influence ; it is that which reduces unmeaning sounds 
to order, converts them into melody, and bestows on them 
proportion and a power to charm. The chirping, or whistling, 
or singing as it is called, of roost birds, being devoid of 
rhythm, affords no pleasure but what is derived from asso- 
ciation ; while the single note of a drum beaten in time, 
combining sound and measure, is gratifying in a certain 
degree to every hearer. Indeed, with the antients rhythm 
was of paramount importance, if not almost everything, in 
what they denominated music, a term under which was 
included much that it does not imply in modem lan- 
guage. ArisUdes Quintiliauus, the best of the seven Greek 
writers on music collected by Meibomius, remarks that 
rhythm is the object of three senses, namely, the sight, as in 
dancing ; the hearing, as in music ; and the touch, aa in the 
pulsations of the arteries. 

Much of the effect of music on the mind is ascribed to 
Imitation, which is either direct or indirect And it must 
be understood that we are still speaking of music strictly 
instrumental, not vocal. The power of direct imitation is 
confined within very narrow limits indeed, though com- 
posers have often attempted to enlarge the boundaries, ex- 
posing their own weakness and that of their art The song 
of some birds, the whistling of winds, the rearing of the 
tempest, the sound of cannon, the ringing and tolling of 
bells, and perhaps the tones of the human voice expre^ive 
of certain emotions, are legitimate objects of direct imita- 
tion ; but the rattling of hail, the fall of snow, the motions 
of animals, actions at sea, battles on land, &c, are not only 
unrepresentable by any kind of musical instrument at pre- 
sent known, but unfit for imitation if instruments could be 
constructed for the express purpose. Greatly we admire 
the introduction to the oratorio of The Creation , considered 
as a most original and ingenious composition, but cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that any idea of chaos is to bt 
excited by exquisite harmony. Still less can we be con- 
vinced that silence can be imitated by sound, though the 
author of this musical solecism (which appears in a sym- 
phony intended to be descriptive) is a man of rare talent, 
whose works are highly esteemed in England, and still more 
so where better known, in Germany, his native country. 
Music can imitate in a direct manuer only by its actual re- 
semblance to the sound of the thing imitated. Of all the 
powers of music, in the opinion of an admirable critic, the 
Rev. Thos. Twining, that of raising ideas by direct resem- 
blance is the weakest and least important. *lt is indeed 
so far from being essential to the pleasure of the art, that 
unless used with great caution, judgment, and delicacy, it 
will destroy the pleasure by becoming offensive or ridi- 
culous. The highest power of music, and that from which 
it derives its greatest efficacy, is undoubtedly its power of 
raising emotions.' 

Professor Hutcheson, in the early part of the last century, 
expressed nearly the same opinion. What he adds con- 
cerning the imitation of the human voice and accents 
is entitled to particular attention. He says, ' There is a 
charm in music to various persons which is distinct from 
the harmony occasioned by its raising agreeable passions. 
The human voice is obviously varied by all the stronger pas- 
sions : now, when our ear discerns any resemblance between 
the air of a tune, whether sung or played on an instrument, 
either in its tunc or modulation, or any other circumstance, 
and the sound of the human voice in any passion, we shall bo 
touched by it in a very sensible manuer, and have roeUn 
choly, joy, gravity, thought fulness, excited in us by a sort 
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of sympathy or contagion.' (Enquiry into our Ideas of 
Beauty, $c.) 

Plato, in the third book of his ' Republic,' speaks of a 
warlike air inspiring courage, because imitating the sounds 
and accents of the courageous man ; and of a calm and 
sedate air producing tranquillity and gravity, on the same 
principle. This leads us to the consideration of indirect 
imitation, to which part of our subject it perhaps more pro- 
perly belongs. 

Indirect Imitation is that by which some quality common 
to music and the thing imitated is indicated by sounds, 
liroog or weak, quick or slow. Rage is loud, anger is 
harsh, love and pity are gentle ; therefore loud aud harsh 
sounds raise ideas of the former passions and others of the 
same class ; soft and tranquil sounds raise ideas of the latter 
aod others of a similar character. Hence it will be seen, 
as before observed, that the hearer may interpret music in 
a manner corresponding in some degree to the state of mind 
in which it shall find him, but under certain restrictions 
from which he cannot be released. If agitated by any tur- 
fafenc passion, he will find it impossible to convert smooth 
and delicate music into a language in unison with his irritated 
feelings; and if under the softening influence of some 
tender attachment, or of sorrow for the loss of one beloved 
or valued, he will be unable to construe bold and brilliant 
toands as expressions of sympathy. But music that is not 
of a decided character will prove more or less convertible. 
And it is to this latter kind probably that Mr. Twining 
alludes, when, speaking of good instrumental music ' ex- 
pressively • performed, he says, • the very indecision of the 
expression, leaving the hearer to the free operation of his 
emotion upon his fancy, and, as it were, to the free choice of 
such ideas as are to him most adapted to react upon and 
heighten the emotion which occasioned them, produces a 
pleasure which nobody, I believe, who is able to feel it will 
deny to be one of the most delicious that music is capable of 
affording.* (Dissertation on the word Imitative, #c.) 

It is proper to add that this very learned and able com- 
mentator on Aristotle considers the word imitative inappli- 
cable to music, and proposes instead of it the term sug- 
geitive. This is perhaps an amendment in the case of what 
we have called • indirect imitation ;' but direct imitation 
does more than suggest the idea ; it may be said, without 
any violent distortion of language, to represent it. 

Association, which has so large a share in the operations 
of the human mind, often contributes much to the effect of 
music. Indeed some airs possessing no intrinsic merit owe 
tbeir influence solely to this principle, and among these the 
nimous Sans des Vaehes, which, in times happily gone by, 
acted with such irresistible force on the expatriated Swiss 
soldier. It was many years after the battle of Culloden, and 
not till all fears of the Pretender had subsided, that the 
Scotch bagpipers ventured to play any of the Jacobite 
tunes, which, when revived, were neard with delight, though 
hardly one of them would have continued to be listened to 
but as connected with the history of the country. When 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was at Venice— we are told by Mr. 
Malone— • in compliment to the English gentlemen then 
rending there, the manager of the opera one night ordered 
the band to play an English ballad-tune. Happening to be 
the popular air which was played or sung in almost e^very 
street, just at the time of their leaving London, by suggesting 
to them that metropolis with all its connections and en- 
dearing circumstances, it immediately brought tears into 
tbe artist's eyes, as well as into those of his countrymen 
who were present' To compositions of a very ordinary 
kind, association, Dr. Beattie remarks, gives a siguificancy. 
* We have heard them/ he says, ' performed, some time or 
other, in an agreeable place perhaps, or by an agreeable 
person ; or have heard them in our early years, a period of 
life which we seldom look back upon without pleasure. 
Nor is it necessary that such melodies or harmonies should 

fe«*e much intrinsic merit If a 

**?> or piece of music, should call up only a faint remem- 
brance that we were happy the last time we heard it, nothing 
more would be needful to make us listen to it again with 
peculiar satisfaction.' To this latter part, however, we can 
only give oar assent generally: painful experience has 
taught many that there is an exception to the rule. A 
*xnpositiou which had been listened to with unalloyed 
pleasure when executed by one possessing all our tenderest 
**& Warmest affection, only excites the idea of lost, of irre- 
<**erabie happiness, if heard when death has deprived us 



of the performer who had imparted to the music its greatest 
charm. Except in this particular instance, we fully agree 
with the elegant author of Essays on Poetry and Music, 
in the preceding observations; though Boethius, in his 
treatise ' De Ccnsolatione Philosophic,' and after him Dante, 
in his Inferno— both high authorities— express the opposite 
opinion, namely, that in distress and adversity the greatest 
misery is the recollection of former happiness. But the 
poetical notion o? the Hindus regarding musical effect, 
which they strictly connect with past events, seems to us 
the finest that ever was conceived ; — they say that it arises 
from our recalling to memory the airs of Paradise, heard in 
a state of pre-existence. 

After all, however, that has been written and said, from 
the days of Aristotle down to the present period, ofr^usic 
as an imitative art, it must be conceded that modulated 
sounds please, by some mysterious means, many to whom 
they present no imitation of anything material or immaterial, 
and who associate with them no other idea than that of 
melody or of harmony. These are, probably, the persons 
whom Rousseau had in view when, mistaking the exception 
for the rule, it seems to have been his design, in one of his 
wayward moments, to reduce that which is at once an art 
and a science, to the low rank of a sensual gratification. 
But in justice to that eloquent writer, it should be added, 
that, in his Essai sur FOrigine des Langues, ha at once 
demolishes his own definition— which, unfortunately, has 
been so widely circulated— by the interposition of a simple 
negative : e.g. — ' La musique n'est pas Tart, de combiner 
des sons d'une maniere agreable a I'oreille/ 

Thus far our attention has been directed to instrumental 
music, or that which is dependent on no auxiliary for 
effect, on no words to explain its meaning, on no gesticu- 
lation or scenery to illustrate it. We have now to consider 
music as produced by the human voice in alliance with 
language, whether poetical or prose, and with or without 
instrumental accompaniment. 

Vocal music is entirely devoid of that ambiguity which 
some think a merit in instrumental music, and some con- 
sider a defect. Words fix the intention of musical sounds, 
leaving nothing for the hearer to conjecture ; for though 
the more or less of truth in the expression will depend on 
the skill of the composer, yet he must be utterly destitute 
of reason to give to revenge the tones of love, or to joy 
those of despair. It is true that he does not always 
read with discriminating judgment the words selected by 
him, or committed to his charge — that in emphasis he 
is sometimes erroneous, and in accentuation frequently 
faulty ; and for these failings in the artist, the art itself 
has been unjustly condemned by writers whose repute 
gives weight to their censure. But the heaviest charge 
brought against composers of vocal music, and that 
which has exposed them to the keenest ridicule, is their 
eagerness to express the literal meaning of a particular 
word rather than the sentiment, the sense of the entire 

Eassage. This exceedingly vulgar kind of imitation, which 
as not unaptly been called musical punning, may be 
traced to a gross misapprehension of the rule, that * the 
sound should seem an echo to the sense,' and is the vice 
not only of composers of an inferior order, but, occasion- 
ally, of some of the highest class. The great Handel 
himself is not wholly exempt from its influence. In the 
fine chorus, ' Wretched lovers, quit your dream ' (in 
Acts and Galatea), when the line * Hark! how the thun- 
d'ring giant roars ' occurs, he makes the bases roar in a 
long division, till they nearly gasp for breath. But this is 
a verb that proves very seductive to composers ; in two of 
our best glees it sets the voice a-roaring through several 
bars : — in the one, because the poet (Ossian) asks, • Who 
comes so dark from ocean's roar t ' In the other, because 
the poet (Gray) says, * The rocks and nodding groves re- 
bellow to the roar ! ' Handel's favorite air, ' What passion 
cannot music raise and quell?' from Dryden's Ode to St. 
Cecilia's Day, sends the voice tumbling down a full octave 
at the words * faces fell.' In the same work the singer is 
condemned to ascend to a note which few can reach, and 
none can sustain without lungs of very unusual capacity, 
merely because the author says, 'The trumpet shall be 
raised on high. 1 Our greatest English composer, Purcell, 
could not resist the temptation offered by the words ' They 
that go down to the sea in ships,' from the 107th Psalm, in 
setting which he commits the base voice to so very low a 
deep, that there was only one man in his day who could 
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sing the anthem. ' Some eminent musicians/ Sir William 
Jones observes, 'have been absurd enough to think of 
imitating laughter and other noises ; but if they had suc- 
ceeded, they would not have made amends for their want 
of taste in attempting it; for such ridiculous imitations 
roust necessarily destroy the spirit and dignity of the finest 
poems.' This discerning and elegant writer most likely 

foints at the song and chorus, • Haste thee, nymph,* in 
landeVs setting of Milton's L' Allegro, in which is the line, 

• And Laughter holding both his sidei.' The singers in 
this, it must be allowed, never baulk tAe intention of the 
composer, but affect to laugh almost convulsively. To 
carry out the design to its utmost extent, thoy should 
cast away their books, press their ribs firmly with both 
hands, and, by adding action to sound, complete the living 
picture. In another song by Handel, which was once very 
popular, in the oratorio of Semefa is a remarkable instance 
of a mistaken attempt at imitation. The words are — 

• Tho morning lark to miu«*cconU hit not*. 
And tune» to my dbtrcss nis warbling throat.* 

These lines (foisted into Congrevo's poem) are silly 
enough; but tho composer has rendered them perfectly 
ludicrous, by one of those Jong- winded divisions which were 
the besetting sin of tho age, on the word • warbling/ In 
the midst of ner distress, Seraele and two fiddles— the latter 
representing the bird — strive who shall best mimic the 
soaring songster, till the lady is obliged to yield, from pure 
exhaustion. The mention of the lark has entrapped many a 
composer ; the musical follies committed in his name are 
innumerable. Handel's song, ' Sweet Bird,' from // Pen- 
serosa, always has been, and most likely always will be, 
admired as music, and it affords an opportunity for the 
display of talent in the singer and the flute-player, but it 
cannot stand the test of criticism. The same objection 
exists to this as to the air just noticed ; the divisions are in 
themselves absurd, but as imitations are still more so. 
Surely the composer must have been aware that the note of 
the nightingale is the simplest that is practised by the 
feathered race, yet he has here given the melancholy bird 
sounds which, as regards variety, rapidity, and compass, 
only able performers can produce from a fine voice and a 
perfect instrument. Handel's supremacy in the art renders 
Lira especially liable to animadversion when misled by an 
erroneous conception of the words ; but he has been charged 
with many supposed imitations which he never contemp- 
lated, such as tho whipping-chorus, the rocking-chorus, 
&c. We have however said as much as is necessary on this 
part of our subject. 

In the accompaniment to vocal music, much greater free- 
dom of imitation is allowable than in the voice part : kept 
within those bounds which good sense and cultivated taste 
prescribe, it affords very efficient aid, by giving greater force 
to the poetry, and contributing to the completion of the 
general design. It also adds harmony to song, a most im- 
portant, if not an indispensable support Nearly all that 
imitation can do, should — as the elder Dr. Gregory, of Edin- 
burgh, in some admirable remarks on music has observed — 
be assigned to the accompaniments, as these, on account of 
the greater compass and variety of instruments, are better 
adapted to such a purpose than the voice, which ought to 
be left at liberty to express the sentiments. If Handel has 
sometimes failed in imitations by the voice, he has often 
succeeded in those by the accompanying instruments. We 
need but refer in proof to his beautiful song in U Pen- 
seroso — 

* Oft on a plat of rising ground 
t hear the frr-o(T curfew eoand/~> 

where he has imitated tho bell by the deep-toned strings of 
the bases, confining the voice to those notes of pleasing, 
contemplative melancholy, the idea of which the words so 
completely excite. The same skill and discrimination are 
shown in the song of Galatea, ' Hush! ye pretty warbling 
quire,' in which tho flute imitates the birds, leaving the 
singer to express in simple sounds that languishing tender- 
ness indicated by the poetry. Handel was the first who 
endeavoured to excite the idea of light through the agency 
of musical sounds: his chorus in the oratorio of Samson, 

• O first created beam !' was written with this design ; and 
moreover suggested to Haydn that grand composition on 
the same subject which is admitted to be one of his noblest 
triumphs. But the still bolder attempt of the former great 
master was to convey to the mind, through the same me- 
dium* a notion of darkness. With this view he composed 



the sublime chorus in Israel in Egypt* beginning, • He scat 
a thick darkness over all the land, the accompaniments to 
which, assisted by the words, produce on persons suscepti- 
ble of musical impressions, all that solemnity of effect, not 
unmixed with awe, intended by the author. 

Haydn, though sometimes ambitious of achieving by 
musical means more than the art can accomplish, was often 
most happy in indirect imitation by instrumental accom- 
paniments; witness the magnificent burst of sound in lb* 
first chorus — to which we have just alluded — in The Crea- 
tion, at the words, ' and there was light' Witness also hi* 
musical picture, in the same oratorio, of the rising sun. the 
slow swell of the instruments in ascending notes describing 
the gradual progress of the luminary towards the honion. 
and the full power of the band depicting its refulgent splen- 
dour. And now beautifully the composer contrasts with the 
solar blaze, the soft, serene beams of the comparatively 
small orb which reflects its borrowed light ! Madame dc 
Stael heard the first of these most masterly composition* 
performed at Vienna, • in a manner,' she tells us, • worthy 
of the great work/ and describes the sound of the combined 
voices and instruments as a terrible noise! She adds, 
that at the appearance of light it teas necessary to si ftp 
one's ears. We forgive the bad taste for the sake of the 
wit This generally sagacious and acute, and always bril- 
liant, writer, is quite an Italian in her musical criticism : 
she says that the Germans * put too much mind in their 
works ; they reflect too much on what they are doing/ Of 
Mozart, whose illustrations of the poet are enumerated 
among his excellencies by most critics, Madame de Stael 
speaks in what we consider highly laudatory terms, but by 
which she means to express some degree of disapprobation. 
She thinks that ' of all musicians he has shown moat skill 
in " marrying" the music to the words:' that in his opera*, 
particularly Don Giovanni, he makes us sensible of all the 
effect of dramatic representation : that * this ingenious 
alliance of the musician and poet gives us a sort of pleasure, 
but it is a pleasure which springs from re/lection, and thai 
does not belong to the wonaerful sphere of the arts.' {De 
VAllemagne.) The • alliance' here complained of could not 
have been alleged as a fault in Rossini's earlier works, 
beautiful as some of tbem are in other respects ; though the 
air ' La Calunnia/ the first finale in Olello, and two or 
three other things, offer as fine examples of what is meant 
by musical imitation as can be found. But in his ' second 
style* — the manner in which his later operas are written — 
he seems to have been infected, as Madame de Stael would 
have said, by German intellectuality. We know not if the 
highly- talented lady whose judgment in music we have 
ventured to impugn was acquainted with the compositions 
of Weber; if she ever heard his Freischutz or Ooeron* he 
must have been placed bv her very high on the list of those 
who damage and degrade music by rendering it expres- 
sive,— who, as Pope ironically says, in some lines compli- 
mentary to Handel, 

' — — meanly bono* aid tnm mom.* 

Music, which is both a science and an art, is divided 
into Speculative or theoretical, and Practical. Speculative 
Music explains the nature of musical sounds; shows, bv 
demonstrating their ratios, bow they are related to each 
other ; and investigates their physical and moral effects when 
in a simple or in a combined state : it is, in few word*, the 
philosophy of the art Practical Music is the application o/ 
theoretical principles, — the proper conduct of sounds a* to 
their progression, duration, union, and adaptation to word*, 
voices, and instruments, and is the art of composition. The 
performer, who merely executes, stands in the same relation 
to music as the actor does to the drama, or the reciter te 
the poem : though he requires, in order to excel, consider- 
able knowledge of the subject and superior taste, yet be as 
but an operator — a singer or a player, and not, strictly 
speaking, a musician. 

Speculative Music is subdivided into Acoustical, Mathema- 
tical and Metaphysical. [Acoustics ; Harmonics ; Sound ; 
Temperament.] Practical Music, into Vocal and Instru- 
mental, tho several kinds of which are noticed under their 
respective heads. The chief component parts of practical 
music are, Melody, Harmoxy, and Rhythm, to which we 
refer. See likewise Accbxt, Air, Chord, Composition, 
Counterpoint, Modulation, Thorough-Basi, Tim a, 
&c. 

MUSIC HISTORY OF The origin of music is invoire4 
in an obscurity which no ingenuity, no labour, has huhexte 
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been able to dispel ; analogy and conjecture therefore have 
■applied the want of facta, in the absence of any assistance 
except what doubtful histories and the fables of mycologists 
have afforded, -which at best have held out but a dim light, 
and more often misled than aided the inquirer in his re- 
searches. 

It has been supposed by some writers whose names stamp 
a value on all that has proceeded from them, that song 
and speech are coeval, an opinion which will burdly be dis- 
puted, if by song are meant sounds which, though vocal and 
sustained, are devoid of rhythm, governed by no scale, and 
consequently productive of no melody, in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the word : but if the term is intended to signify 
a regular system of tunable, measured notes, then we shall 
not hesitate to say, that such advance towards art could only 
have been made by people proceeding fast in civilization, 
and communing through the medium of a language ade- 
quate to all the ordinary purposes of man in a social 
state. 
We are told by Lucretius, in a passage often quoted from 

the Aftb book of nis poem De Rerum Natura {Of the Nature 
of 7%ing$) 9 that the birds taught man to sing, and that the 
toTcotion of musical instruments of the inflatile kind was 
suggested to him by the sounds produced from reeds when 
tbe western wind blew over them. 



- the birds instructed man, 



And taught him songs before bis art began. 
And white toft evening gales blew o'er tbe plains, 
Aod shook the sounding reeds, they taught the twain* t 
And tboa the pipe was inm'd, and tuneful reed.' 

This has certainly the merit of being very poetical, what- 
ever reliance the historian may place on it The same 
notion concerning wind instruments is found in Ovid's 
beautiful account of tbe transformation of the nymph 
Syrinx into reeds. But Thomas Aquinas, the 'Angelic 
doctor/ eited by the good Padre Oiambattista Martini, 
in bis Gloria delta Afusica, disdains to follow the example 
of tbe heathen author of the ' Metamorphoses,' or the 
disciple of Epicurus, and leaves the origin of music to 
enanee ; on the eoutrary, the noble Italian saint informs us 
that the first man was endowed by the Creator with every 
kind of knowledge, and that he excelled in music, as well 
as in ail other arts and sciences. 

But quitting the ingenious guesses and fictions of poets 
aod the reveries of enthusiasts, we find Jubal, tbe seventh 
ia descent from Adam, mentioned in Scripture as 'the 
father of such as handle the harp and organ. 9 These terms 
however must not be understood quite literally ; they are 
generic and signify all instruments of the stringed and tube 
kind. The different versions vary in the translation of the 
original: tbe French render the word harp by violon. 
Though the earliest authentic record of music extant is that 
in Genesis, yet it is nearly certain that the Jews acquired 
their knowledge of it from the Egyptians. That Moses 
himself was educated by Pharaoh's daughter as her own 
•an, and was * learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,' 
» stated in the Acts of the Apostles ; and Clemens Alexan- 
drians add*, that * he was instructed by them, in his maturer 
age, m arithmetic, geometry, rhythm, harmony, but, above 
at), in medicine and music' The whole generation of the 
Israelite* led forth by tbe lawgiver from their captivity 
were bom in Egypt, in which it seems to be agreed music 
m an art originated ; though Diodorus Siculus even denies 
that it was ever practised there : but his assertion is not ouly 
in opposition to Herodotus, and at utter variance with what 
Plato savs, who travelled into that country to become ac- 
Qsamted with the arts and sciences, but is proved by modern 
aacoveries to be the very reverse of truth. The fresco painting 
of a harp, found by Bruce in an antient tomb near tbe ruins of 
Thebes, which is undoubtedly of very high antiquity, is an 
iaafcpntable proof of the progress made by the early Egyp- 
tians in music In form, dimensions, and ornament, this 
lwtnnnent might be mistaken for one of modern date, inso- 
much that when a drawing of it was first shown in London, 
ooosrierabie doubts were entertained of its fidelity. Forty 
years after, however, M. Denon bore testimony to the truth 
of Brace's description and the accuracy of his sketch ; since 
»bico Roseilini's Monumenti delV Egitto, a splendid work 

E bushed in 1 832, has confirmed all that the two former 
d said on the subject. Another instrument, which is found 
sculptured on an Egyptian obelisk brought to Rome by 
Augustus, furnishes additional evidence of the state of 
a*** ia Egypt in the remotest times. It is fully described j 



by Dr. Burney, who gives a wood-cut of it, by which it 
appears that it was nearly the same as the Neapolitan 
CaJascione of tbe present day. It had only two strings, but, 
being provided with a long neck, was capable of producing 
that series of sounds which the antients called a heptachord • 
and if the strings were tuned fifths, like those on the 
calascione, they would give a complete octave, an advantage 
which none of the Grecian instruments possessed till many 
ages later. Montfeucon says that * in examining the repre- 
sentations of near live hundred antient lyres, &c, he never 
met with one in which there was any contrivance for short- 
ening strings, during the time of performance, by a nock 
and finger-board.' These two instruments then are suffi- 
cient proofs of early Egyptian knowledge in the musical 
art* That it continued to be cultivated in Egypt under 
the Macedonian dynasty there can be no doubt. Athena;us, 
in his account of a Baechic festival given by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus— the muni6c»nt patron of all the liberal and 
useful arts, who made Egypt the mart of the world— tells 
us that more than six hundred musicians were employed 
in the chorus, and that among these were three hundred 
performers on the cithara, or lyre. 

Of the music of the Hebrews, nearly all that is known is 
to be collected from the Scriptures, and the Bible is in the pos- 
session of every one. There we meet with the first recorded 
song, which Moses sang at the head of the tribes, after tbe 
miraculous passage of the Red Sea. To this responded 
Miriam the prophetess, having a timbrel or tambourine in 
her hand, and being attended by all the women, carrying 
the same instruments, and dancing. Music formed an 
essential part of every Jewish ceremony. The priesthood 
were musicians by office, which was hereditary : they were 
four thousand in number, divided into bodies, each of which 
had its chief or leader. At the dedication of Solomon's 
temple, a prodigious band of priests, blowing trumpets, at- 
tended. Josephus tells us that 200,000 musicians were en- 
gaged ; but as his statement is unsupported by scriptural 
history, we may venture to consider it as a mistake arising 
from some misapprehension, or else as a manuscript error. 
A Hebrew writer enumerates thirty-six musical instruments 
that were kept in the sanctuary, on all of which, he says, 
the prophet-king David could play. These are reduced to 
thirty-three by another account. It is worthy of remark 
that many of them, under other names, are still met with 
in the East and in Egypt, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
very little changed from their original form. Martini has 
given, from a manuscript of 1 599, what he believes to be 
specimens of the melodies sung by the Jews to certain 
Psalms; but they are printed in the obsolete notation, 
without bars, and having no words added to them by which 
the measure might perhaps have been made out, it is im- 
possible to enter thoroughly into their meaning. 

The Music of the Greeks has engaged the notice of so 
many searching antiquaries and patient mathematicians — 
such profound learning and unwearied labour have been 
bestowed on it — it has provoked so much controversy, and 
the dispute has proved so barren, that we enter on the sub- 
ject reluctantly, if not fearfully ; and though bound to give 
it as much attention as a matter of some importance is en- 
titled to, yet we do not deem it expedient or reel inclined to 
afford it more than is rigorously its due. Dr. Burney, who 
had devoted months, if not years, to the inquiry, declared 
to a friend, a few months before his decease, that ' he never 
understood the Greek music, or found any one that did un- 
derstand it' 

But before proceeding further, we think it right to say, 
with all possible respect for those who have toiled in this 
unproductive field, that, after a diligent investigation of the 
subject, on which we entered with an unprejudiced mind, 
it is our decided opinion that what is now called Greek 
music has hitherto proved perplexing chiefly, if not solely, on 
account of the term having been misunderstood. Wo believe 
that by mousike (pot/<rc*r) ) the Greeks meant poetry sung, with 
some sort of accompaniment, and that the moderns have 
fallen into error by overrating the importance of the melodic 
part, treating this as the principal, and poetry only as an 
ally. 

Music was a comprehensive term with the Greeks, em- 
bracing among other things which we shall have occasion 

• There are eome Egyptian paintings in the British Museum, which were 
brought from the grottoes in the western hills of Thebes. In one of them 
(No. 179) a female figure is represented Uowiug the double pipe, ami another 
appears to be playing on a musical instrument. {Lib. of hntcrtaining Know 
Udg«: British Museum, voL ii., p. 76.) 
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to mention, melody (Melopcria— literally the making, or com- 
position, of the song) and poetry. There is no one, M. 
Villoteau remarks, who, after an attentive perusal of the 
anticnt writers, is not convinced that eloquence, poetry, and 
melody were, in early times, governed by musical princi- 
ples ; that they were taught by the same master, and that 
the three arts were but one science. 'The goddess Per- 
suasion/ says Lord Shaftesbury, ■ must have been in a 
manner the mother of poetry, rhetoric, music, and the other 
kindred arts;* and tradition, he adds, 'eould not better re- 
present the first founders of large societies than as real 

songsters. Nor can it be doubted that the 

same artists who so industriously applied themselves to study 
the numbers ot speech, must have nmde proportionable im- 
provements in the study of mere founds and natural har- 
mony/ The Greeks never separated poetry from melodv ; 
the poet himself set the notes to sis own verses, and in the 
early times sang them at the public games and festivals. 
The Greek tragedies were operas, observes Payne Knight, 
meaning, we presume, that they were in a kind of reci- 
tative ; and he is borne out in his assertion by the best 
authorities. Aristotle, in his treatise on poetry, considers 
the music of tragedy as one of its most essential parts. 
The nature of this music is indicated by several writers, 
but is more clearly pointed out by Philodemus than by any 
other, in his work in abuse of music (one of the vapuri 
found in Herculaneura, unrolled and published at Naples 
in 1793), wherein it is described as a melody nearly ap- 
proaching ordinary speech ; that is to say, recitative. Ho- 
race calls Apollo 'the singer. The antient poets give us to 
understand that their verses were sung, and this is to be 
construed literallv in the case of the Greek poets. Homer, 
according to tradition, sang his own epics. But it is need- 
less to multiply proofs of a fact so generally received. 

Admitting, then, that Greek poetry of all kinds, religious, 
epic, dramatic &c, was really sung, and perhaps granting, 
what many believe, that oratory partook much of the nature 
of song, let us inquire what was meant by the word singing. 
It is not to be imagined that Homer, Tyrtaous, Pindar, &c. 
were singers, in our acceptation of the word ; the supposi- 
tion is too absurd to be entertained for a moment. But even 
allowing them to have been as perfect in the vocal art as the 
moderns are, would they have condescended to deliver their 
poetry in long flights of notes, in divisions, in trills, and in 
passages that render it difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to get at the sense ? If, however, they had attempted to make 
their ' heaven-bred poesy ' subservient to song, would they 
have found a patient audience ? — Assuredly not ; for the ani- 
mating appeal, the interesting narrative clothed in poetical 
language, the pathetic description, were what the Greeks de- 
lighted in, ana certainly would not have surrendered for the 
sake of a tunc Moreover, it must be recollected, and is a very 
important consideration, that when the art of printing was 
unknown, and manuscript copies of poems, &c. were un- 
attainable bv the people at large, on account of the expense, 
the multitude had no means of becoming acquainted with 
the productions of their poets but by hearing them recited ; 
and as crowds assembled for this purpose, the best mode of 
rendering the voice of the reciter audible to many, and 
these congregated in open places, was, to pitch it rather 
high, and confine it to a small number of fixed musical 
notes. Such is still the practice, and with the same 
intent, in all cathedrals, and is called chanting, a usage 
which has doubtless been transmitted from the remotest 
ages. Such too is the method adopted by the improvvi- 
satori, whose art, we arc persuaded, is of the highest an- 
tiquity, and whose singing, it is our belief, much resembles 
that of the ancient Greeks in delivering their verses. Those 
extemporaneous poets always require an instrumental ac- 
companiment of a simple kind, to keep the voice in tune, 
and, as they confess, to animate them. The Greek re- 
citers also were accompanied, either by the lyre or the 
flute, and probably for the same purposes. The flute was 
the companion of elegiac poetry ; the lyre of the epic and 
the ode. 

By what is called Greek music, therefore, we understand 
the union of poetry and music, the former of the two exer- 
cising the greatest sway over the mind, because expressing 
noble sentiments — gracefully inculcating religion and mo- 
rality— teaching obedience to the laws— exciting generous 
feelings— and inspiring patriotism and courage by the praise 
of those who had distinguished themselves by their public 
services and their valour. It is thus we account for the 



effects said to have been wrought by antient music ; for A 
is impossible that Plato should have been thinking of mere 
vocal melody and the sounds of mean and imperfect in- 
struments, when he said that no change can be made tn 
music without affecting the constitution of the state, an 
opinion in which Aristotle acquiesced, and Cicero after- 
wards adopted:— it is not to be credited that the Ii« 
of Lycurgus, set to measured sounds by Terpander, wore 
turned into a song, or that this Lesbian musician quelled 
a sedition in Sparta by singing some pretty air to the 
mob:— it is absurd to suppose that when Polybius tell* 
us of a savage nation civilised by music, be means to sa>. 
by coarse pipes and guitars; — and not lest, ridiculou* 
is it to imagine that men were raised to the rank of 
chiefs and the dignity of legislators, solely on account 
of their taste in singing, or their skill on the lyre mini 
the flute. 

We cannot quit the subject of the vocal music of Greece, 
without adding a few words concerning the Greek A\>m<* 
and Scotia. The former (from v6uoc, nomos, a lair) wore 
so called, says Plutarch, because they were not allowed to 
transgress certain melodic rules by which they were charac- 
terised, and were at first hymns to the Gods. The latter 
were songs of a less restrained kind, sung at banquets and 
entertainments, by great proficients; hence HeMchi us de- 
rives the term from exoktbt (skolios, difficult to sing). But 
others think that the word should be rendered literally. — 
crooked, following a tortuous course — because, at table, it 
did not pass regularly, but only to those who were skilful 
singers. Plutarch, on the authority of Pindar, tells at 
that the scolia were invented by Terpander. Dr. Burney 
has an entertaining chapter on the subject, vol. L, 464; but 
the reader will find it more learnedly discussed in Potter's 
• Antiquities,' ii. 403. 

As to the instrumental music of the Greeks, we confess 
our inability to treat the subject in a satisfactory manner. 
The accounts given of it by the ancient writers are either 
so suspicious or so indefinite, that nearly all our labour in 
endeavouring to gain some knowledge of its nature has been 
expended in vain. Having Bianchini's learned work on 
ancient instruments before us, we are enabled to form some 
opinion of their capabilities, and our opinion is not in their 
favour. They appear to have been rude, and suited only to 
music of the simplest description. 

The Musical scale, or disdiapason, of the Greeks com- 
prised two octaves, the lowest note of which was a, the first 
space in the base of the moderns. This was divided inu 
five Tetrachords, or subdivisions of four sounds in each, the 
extremes being at the distance of a fourth. [TirrRACHoan.] 
And it must here be observed, that the antient Ivre had but 
four strings; the first and fourth fixed, the middle ones ad- 
mitting of being tightened or relaxed according to the genu* 
of the melody. Two conjoint tetrachords, with one addi- 
tional note, formed the Octachord, or octave, to which Un- 
improved 1)76 extended. The three different divisions of 
the tetrachord produced as many Genera [Gikk*a1 thf 
Diatonic, the Chromatic, and the Enharmonic ; which see 
The first was composed of the sounds which the modern* 
name b. f, g, a ; the second of e, r, f £, a ; the third of 
k, eX, f, a. The notes, or sounds, were represented by 
the letters of the alphabet, great and small, which, in order 
to extend their application and distinguish the various 
modes, were placed in different positions— the direct* the 
averted, the inverted, and the horizontal ; and these were, 
as occasion required, altered in form. The time, or dura- 
tion, of the notes was known by the long and short syllable* 
to which they were set; the lone syllable was in duration 
as two; the short as one. But we know only the comparatne 
times of these ; of the positive lengths of notes we remain 
in ignorance. The movement however of Greek music i« 
supposed to have been slow. The Modes were, accord in* 
to Alypius, fifteen in number: Aristoxenus makes then 
thirteen, each a semitone distant from the next in order. 
Under the word Mode we have {jiven the table of Alypm*. 
we here insert that of Aristoxenus, the oldest of \hr (irvct 
writers on music, which commences with the Hyp<j«iur*An 
the lowest. 
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It will be here observed, that what may be called the 
\ey-D0te of the various modes does not agree with that in 
the taMe before given. In the above we have followed the 
Abb£ Bartheleray, after having in vain resorted to numerous 
authorities for some means of reconciling the discrepancy. 
No two writers on this obscure subject are thoroughly agreed, 
jn<l it is probable that none in future will attempt to explain 
Hat vhich holds out so little hope to labour and patience, 
and offers so small a reward for success. The three prin- 
cipal rai most antient modes had different characters : the 
DKmta ins grave and majestic ; the Lydian, soft and com- 
ptenrag; the Phrygian, bold, enthusiastic, and used in 
mtfious ceremonies. Plato banished the Lydian and Ionian 
modes from his Republic, because exciting the enervating 
jaaions; but the Dorian and Phrygian he allowed, as 
manly and decent. Pindar set his fourteenth Olympic ode 
to the Lydian, as being addressed to the Graces. Accord- 
ing lo Lucretius, the Phrygian was employed in the horrid 
solemnities of Cybele ; and Statius introduces it in the 
funeral rites of Archemorus. 

By the word piXos (melos) the Greeks generally signified 
what we call air, or something like it; but sometimes, 
Twining remarks, • they used it in the sense of appovia, 
i.e. melody abstracted from rhythm, or time : sometimes for 
measured melody; and sometimes as equivalent to song, 
including melody, rhythm, and words.' By appovia (har- 
monia) they intended simply to express, as we have in a 
former article observed, the proper relationship of one 
sound to another— the pleasing agreement of intervals ; 
that is to say, melody. Metastasio believes that by this 
tern the Greeks signified what we mean by melody, found- 
ing bis opinion on the following passage from Plato (De 
ligxK lib. ii.) : — The regulation of the movement is called 
rhythm; but the regulation of the voice is called harmony. 
Rousseau says— 'The sense given by the Greeks to this 
word, in their music, is the more difficult to ascertain be- 
cause, having originally been a proper name, it has no roots 
by which it can be decompounded in order to arrive at its 
etymology. In the antient treatises which remain, harmony 
teems to be that which had for its object an agreeable suc- 
ee*ion of sounds as regards high or low, in opposition to the 
other parts called rhythmica and metrica, which relate to 
time and measure.' But though very difficult to determine 
with exactness the meaning of the word harmony as 
applicable to Greek music, yet this difficulty does not arise 
from the cause assigned by the French writer. 

The long-contested question, whether the Greeks under- 
stood counterpoint, or music in parts, seems now to be set 
at rest, and determined in the negative by a preponderating 
weight of authority and a large majority of voices. To what 
we have before remarked on this subject [Harmony], we 
now add, that further inquiry and reflection have only 
confirmed the opinion we have long entertained, namely, 
that though the antients, by mere accident, if not from ex- 
periment, must have been acquainted with the efTect of 
liinultaneous sounds, nevertheless that which we call har- 
mony formed no part of their musical art, either theoreti- 
cally or practically. And we repeat our belief, that in the 
union of poetry and soncf, which undeniably operated with 
web amazing force on all classes of the people, — which in- 
flamed them with ardour, softened them into obedience, 
and melted them into pity, — music was but the ally of verse. 

Of their instrumental music, or music without the voice, 
we are told that the flute-players by profession — who cer- 
tainly were exceedingly encouraged and most extravagantly 
paid for their services in the later times of Greece— piqued 
tbemsehei chiefly on the strength of the sounds they could 
produce from the instrument; and that the trumpeters 
thought themselves fortunate if, in their contests at the 
public games, they escaped without the rupture of a blood- 
t««1 by the violence of their exertions. It is to such per- 
formances Aristotle must allude in saying, ' I disapprove 
*u kinds of difficulties in the use of instruments, and, in- 
kd, in music generally ; I mean such tricks as are prac- 
P. O, No. 980. 



tised at the public games, where the musician, instead of 
recollecting what is the true object of his art, endeavours 
only to flatter the corrupt taste of the multitude.' Facte 
and remarks like these do not lead to any favourable opinion 
of Grecian performers. It is likely however that they 
pleased most when they played the airs set to the favourite 
poems and popular verses. And there seems some reason 
to believe that they extended these by additions, sometimes 
studied, but often extemporaneous, resembling what are in 
modern language called variations, or an amplification of 
the theme. 

It was a tradition that Cadmus, with his Phoenicians, in- 
troduced music into Greece. But Plutarch, in his ' Dialogue 
on Music,' first makes Lycias, a professor of the art, repeat 
the statement of Henclides, that Amphion, the son of 
Jupiter and Antiope, taught the Greeks to compose and sing 
lyric poetry: then, by a second interlocutor, Soterichus, con- 
tradicts the first, assigning to Apollo the merit of having 
converted Greece into a muscal nation. The invention of the 
lyro of three strings is given to the Egyptian Mercury, or 
Thoth ; that of seven strings, ti the second or Grecian Mer- 
cury. Chiron, the centaur, taught Achilles music. Orpheus 
was the musical pupil of Linus, and master of Hercules. 
Then came Olympus, Terpander, and others. Terpander is 
said to have appeased an insurrection in Lacedeemon by his 
songs. He rendered a most important service to the art by 
inventing a method of representing musical sounds. Till 
his time music was quite traditional, and depended on the 
memory, and sometimes the caprice, of the performer. 
Plutarch says of him, on the authority of Alexander, an 
historian, that he took Homer for his model in versification, 
and Orpheus for the style of his melodies. The musical 
compositions of Orpheus, the same writer adds, were wholly 
original. 

Many very celebrated players on the flute are mentioned 
in musical history. Damon taught Pericles and Socrates the 
use of this instrument. Antigenides and Dorion were also 
renowned for their talents. But the performer who excited 
most admiration was of the gentler sex. Lamia was no less 
distinguished by wit and ability than by personal charms. 
After captivating many by her skill as a flute-player, and 
by her beauty, Demetrius Poliorcetes became violently 
enamoured of her, and, through her influence, conferred 
such extraordinary benefits on the Athenians, that they 
dedicated a temple to her. Whatever may have been the 
style of flute-playing, or of the music, it is certain that in 
Greece the performers were in great favour. Xenophon 
says, that if an indifferent player wished to pass for one of 
superior talent, he must furnish his house richly, and appear 
abroad with a large retinue of servants, as the great perfor- 
mers do. It is said that a flute used by a celebrated The- 
ban musician, Ismenias, cost nearly six hundred pounds 
sterling. 

Pythagoras, of whom an idle story was long current, 
about a blacksmith's shop, hammers, and anvils, contributed 
much to the improvement of music by bis calculations and 
philosophical experiments. To him also is attributed the 
addition of an eighth string to the lyre. His notion con- 
cerning the music of the spheres— music produced by the 
motions of the heavenly bodies — was one of those whims in 
which great geniuses are apt, now and then, to indulge. He 
was of the sect of severe musicians, of those who reduced 
music to mathematical precision, and regulated all sounds 
by calculations, allowing no licence to the ear. Of an op- 
posing school was Aristoxenus, born at Tarentum in Italy, 
about 350 years B.C., who thought the ear entitled to share 
with mathematical principles in determining the effect of 
modulated sounds. He was a most voluminous writer on 
many learned subjects. Of these his Elements of Harmonics 
are all that have reached us, and stand first in the col- 
lection published by Meibomuis. Next in that excellent 
work is an Introduction to Harmonics, by Euclid, the 
geometrician ; and this is followed by his Section of the 
Canon, containing short and clear explanations of the con- 
stituent parts of Greek music. Ptolemy, an Egyptian, and 
not the astronomer, wrote a treatise in three books on Har- 
monics, which Dr. Wall is printed, with a Latin version, a 
preface, and appendix, in 1682. He enters at large and 
deeply into the subject, and his principles have a ten- 
dency to reconcile the hostile sects of Pythagoreans and 
Aristoxenians. This object was pursued with success, by 
Sir F. H. Styles, in his paper published in the 51st volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions. In Plutarch's • Dia- 
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logue on Music 1 much information concerning tntient 
Greek music is to be found, but not of the most valuable 
kind. Aristides Quintilianus wrote a treatise on music, 
printed in the collection of Meibomius, which has proved a 
useful work to all subsequent writers on the subject. He 
was enthusiastic and fanciful, but in matters or fact aud 
calculation is worthy of confidence. • 

The Romans acquired all their knowledge of the arts and 
sciences from the Greeks ; their music therefore in no way 
differs from that of the latter ; though tbey must have had 
some kind of song before any direct intercourse had taken 
place between them and the polished nations of Greece. 
It is certain that the art was never advanced by that war- 
like people, notwithstanding the share it had in all their 
religious ceremonies and public gam*s, and the use made of 
it to animate their troops and add effect to their triumphs, 
and though it formed an essentist part of their theatrical 
exhibitions of every kind, and wa* even adopted, or affected 
to be adopted, as a profession by one of their emperors. 

The importance of music in the estimation of the early 
Romans is shown by a regulation attributed to Servius 
Tullius, who, in dividing the people into classes, directed 
that two whole centuries should consist of trumpeters, 
blowers of the horn, &c., and of such as, without any 
other instrument, sounded the charge. It is further 
proved by a law of the Twelve Tables, which limited 
the number of players on the flute at funerals to ten. 
And another of those laws enacted, that at the praises 
of honoured men in the assemblies of the people, there 
should be mournful songs accompanied by a flute. But 
a passage in Livy leaves no doubt on this subject, and 
being as curious as it is illustrative, we shall give it 
entire, availing ourselves of Dr. Burner's translation. ' I 
should omit a circumstance,' ho says, ' hardly worth men- 
tioning, if it did not seem connected with religion. The 
Tibicines (or flute-players), taking offence at the preceding 
censors for having refused them the privilege of eating in 
the temple of Jupiter, according to custom, withdrew in a 
body to Tibur (Tivoli), so that there were no performers left 
to play before the sacrifices. This created religious scruples 
in the minds of the senators, and ambassadors were sent to 
Tiber to persuade the fugitives to return to Rome. The 
Tiburtines promised to use their utmost endeavours to this 
end, and first summoning the discontented band before their 
senate, exhorted them to return to Rome : but finding them 
deaf to reason or entreaty, they had recourse to an artifice 
well suited to the dispositions of these men ; for, on a cer- 
tain festival, they were all invited, under pretence of assist- 
ing in the celebration of a feast. As men of this profession 
are generally much addicted to wine, they were supplied 
with it, till, being quite intoxicated, they fell fast asleep, 
and in this condition were flung into carta, and carried to 
Rome, where they passed the remaining part of the night 
in the Forum, without perceiving what bad happened. The 
next day, while full of the fumes of their debauch, upon 
opening their eyes they were accosted by the Roman peo- 
ple, who flocked about them, and having been prevailed 
upon to stay in their native city, they were allowed the 
privilege of strolling through all the streets in their robes, 
three days in every year, playing on their instruments, and 
indulging in those licentious excesses which are practised 
on the same occasion to this day' (that is, to the time 
of Augustus). * The privilege of eating in the temple 
was also restored to such as should be employed in playing 
before the sacrifices.' This happened 309 b.c. ' The Ro- 
man flute-players,' Burney adds, ' were incorporated, and 
formed into a college or company.' Ovid, in bis ' Fasti,' 
(lib. vi.X acknowledges the importance of the Tibicines, and 
repeats in verse the above story of livy, but drops the 
scruples of the Patres Conscript t. 
That the Roman drama was in some way musical, is 

5 roved by the title, or ch'dascalia, prefixed to each of 
erence's plays. A further proof of this is found in the 
Institutes of Quintilian, where, after showing the necessity 
of instructing children in music, he adds, ' that he does not 
desire that they should learn such music as prevails on the 
stage, the modulations of which are so intermixed with 
impudence and wantonness, that they may justly be 
charged with having extinguished the poor remains of 
manly courage which had been left.' That the theatrical 
music of the Romans was similar to that of the Greeks 
there seems to be little doubt ; that it was distorted by the 
performers in Quintilian'e time is very likely. 



It is remarked by Dr. Burney, that even doling the 
Augustan age the Romans bad no sculptor, painter, or 
musician, and but one architect, Vitruvius ; those, he says, 
'who have been celebrated in the arte at Rome having 
been Asiatics or European Greeks, who came to exercise 
such arts among the Latins as the Latins had not among 
themselves. This custom was continued under the succes- 
sors of Augustus ; and those Romans who were prevented 
from going into Greece contrived in a manner to bring 
Greece to Rome, by receiving into their service the most 
able professors of Greece and Asia in all the arts.' 

The Roman writers on music are few, and almost worth- 
less. Vitruvius, in his work on architecture, treats of the 
sound of the voice, of reverberating vases, and of a tfttlrr- 
organ ; but no one has yet been able to discover what he 
means by this instrument He also endeavours to make 
plain the harmonical system of Aristoxenus, though he 
acknowledges the difficulty of the task. 8t Augustia 
wrote on rhythm and metre ; Boethius devotes five books 
to music, merely to explain the principles of harmonies ; 
and Aurelius Cassiodorus treats of music, among other 
things, but his work, or sketch, is said to consist of Utile 
more than some general definitions and divisions. 

There is every reason to conclude that music remained 
stationary till the tenth or eleventh century. The Romans, 
having borrowed the art from Greece, seem to have been 
convinced of its perfection in the state in which tbey received 
it, for there is no evidence of their having attempted to 
enlarge its narrow boundaries, or in anyway to improve it; 
though a people of more ingenuity and taste would have 
advanced it at least a few stops towards that point which it 
slowly has attained. 

In the primitive Christian church the service consisted 
partly of music, which is supposed to have been chiefly that 
of the Greeks, with an admixture of Hebrew melody, lit- 
nestrier conjectures that the early ecclesiastical manner of 
singing was like that of the ancient theatre, and Dr. Burntr 
concurs in this opinion ; though we cannot but think it 
more likely that the * songs of Zion,' as performed in the 
Jewish temple, and the chanting of the hymns at the Pagan 
altars, were chosen as vocal models for devotional purposes, 
rather than the airs, or recitatives, in which the comedies 
of Plautus and Terence were delivered. Towards the end 
of the fourth century, St. Ambrose digested a musical 
service for the church of Milan, which is called the Am- 
brosian chant, and was founded on four of the Greek modes. 
About the vear 600 Gregory the Great eularged and much 
improved the chant of the church, by the admission of four 
other modes, and gave it that form which it still retains in 
the Catholic service, and in which it is known by his name. 
According to Bishop Still ingneet, music was introduced 
into the English church by St. Augustin, in the latter 
part of the sixth century, and was subsequently much im- 
proved by St. Dunstan, an excellent musician, who, it is 
said, furnished some few churches with an organ. 

The organ — the most majestic and comprehensive of sll 
musical instruments in its present almost perfect state— is 
supposed to have been an improvement of the hydraulieon, 
or water-organ, of the Greeks. The first mentioned in 
musical history was sent, in 757, as a present to King Pepin, 
from the Byzantine emperor Constantine Copronymus. 
In the tenth century the organ was in use in several parts 
of Europe ; but it is reasonable to conclude that it was then 
exceedingly simple, possessing little power, and rude in 
mechanism : nevertheless, it may fairly be assumed that 
the invention of the organ hastened the discovery or prac- 
tice of harmony. [Organ.] 

To Guido, of Arexzo, we are indebted for many of those 
improvements in music which led to our present system ; 
though the origin of counterpoint has been erroneously; 
ascribed to that active and ingenious ecclesiastic [Guido,] 
Magister Franco, a member of the cathedral of Cologne 
in the eleventh century, is considered as the inventor of 
what in the middle ages was called Cantus Menturabitu, 
which meant, notes showing, by their forms, their time or 
duration. Most of those, however, have fallen into disuse, 
for the shortest in his table is the semibreve. Neverthe- 
less his system, carried out further by De Muris, and by 
degrees extended, till it has proceeded to an extravagant 
length— is that of the present day, and is so sound in prin- 
ciple that it probably will never be abandoned. 

From the eleventh to the fifteenth century, scarcely 
anything is known of the progress of music. For its history 
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flea the Utter period, we refer to the biographical sketches 
of its most eminent professors which appear in our work ; 
—to the articles Academy, Concert, Opera, Oratorio, 
fee.;— to the names of musical instruments;— and to all 
the terms under which musical compositions of every kind 
ut described. From these sources may be gathered much 
of the information, if not all, that will be required by the 
genera) reader. 
MU8K. (Zoology.) [Moschid*.] 
MUSK. TTiia substance is an extremely odorous secre- 
tion, lodged in a bag which is attached and peculiar to 
the abdomen of the male musk- animal. The elevated regions 
frequented by the creature, its timidity and speed in flight, 
render it very difficult to obtain the substance, while the 
high price borne by it offers great inducements to substi- 
tute other articles for that which is genuine. The musk- 
bag vara* much in form, colour, size, and quality, cir- 
cumstances which suggest the belief that it is procured 
either from two or more species of musk-animals, or that 
it has been obtained at different periods of the year, or 
fiom rery differently-aged animals. In the very young 
animal the bag is quite empty, while in the old and feeble 
the musk is in small quantity and of inferior strength. It is 
said to be secreted in greatest abundance during the rutting 
season, and to have then its sensible qualities most de- 
veloped. The secretion has a much stronger odour in the 
animal which inhabits Tibet and China than in that 
which freauents the more northern districts of Siberia. 
In the fresn state the musk has an extracl-like consistence, 
and a reddish-brown colour, with an odour so powerful 
that the huntsmen can scarcely endure it. By drying this 
odour diminishes, and the musk acquires a friable granu- 
lar state, and a dark-brownish colour. In Siberia the chase 
oeeurs in spring and summer. In Tibet the pursuit is 
restricted by the government to certain periods, and the 
hags which are obtained are stamped with the royal signet. 
In commerce two and occasionally three varieties of musk 
are met with. 

I. The Tooquin or Tibet musk, received through the 
East India Company, occurs in small oblong-rectangular 
boxes, lined witn lead, and covered with paper or silk. 
Bach bag, or pod, as it is termed, is wrapped in thin 
Wue or red paper, on which are marked some Chinese 
characters, sometimes the bags are enveloped in a deep 
yeDow-brownish nearly transparent paper, which becomes 
brittle by time. The most distinctive mark of this sort of 
muak k, that it is slightly flattened, nearly round, and very 
rarely pear-shaped. The yellow or yellowish-brown hairs, 
chiefly at the aides, are often cut, while those which remain 
in the centre are darker coloured, finer, and less bristly. 
Generally the hairs converge or point towards a small 
natural opening. The pods are mostly about two and a 
half inches long, and one and three-quarters broad. The 
weight of different specimens varies considerably, some 
being merely three drachma thirty grains, others nine 
drachma forty-seven and a half grains ; the average is six 
drachms twelve grains. The average quantity of musk 
contained in the sacks is about two and a half drachms. 

By careful removal of the bag, there remains the musk, 
which is solid, in grains of different sizes, adhering to each 
other, soft, and unctuous to the feel, of a reddish-brown 
colour, hke a dot of blood dried, having frequently a num- 
ber of bain intermixed, derived from tne inner side of the 
orifice already described. The taste is bitterish, acrid, dis- 
agreeable, and somewhat astringent. The odour is strong, 
peculiar f musky), penetrating, very lasting, and extraordi- 
narily diffusible. It is stated that a single grain can con- 
stantly fill the air of a large apartment with a sensible im- 
pregnation for many years, without its weight being per- 
ceptibly diminished; and one part can communicate its 
odour to 3000 parts of an inodorous powder. 

It should be kept in glass-bottles, very closely stopped, 
and preserved in a place neither very dry nor too damp. 

By the analysis of Geizar and Reiman it appears to con- 
sist of: 1, a peculiar volatile principle (which can exist in a 
ftee state) ; 2, ammonia ; 3, a peculiar, fixed, uncrystalliza- 
bie acid (these three are in undeterminable quantity) ; 4, 
itfatiue and oleine ; 5, cholesterine ; 6, a peculiar bitter 
7, oemaxome, with several salts ; 8, a mouldy-like 



smhstanee, in part combined with ammonia, and numerous 
afa; 9, tend; 10, water, acid, &o.» with some volatile 



It hat not been ascertained upon what muak depends for 



its peculiar properties. It has been conjectured that a kind 
of putrefaction goes on which evolves the peculiar odour. 
Moisture seems to favour this, and musk which, when dry, 
yields little scent, becomes powerful when moistened. The 
odour is augmented by adding a few dropB of the solution of 
subcarbonate of potass. 

2. Kabardin, Russian, or Siberian musk, is either re- 
ceived through St. Petersburg, or, it is said, sent to China, 
and laid for some time among the bags of genuine Tonqum 
musk, to acquire the odour of the latter, and then shipped 
to Europe. The pods of this sort are in general larger, 
more oval, more compressed, and the margins often have 
large portions of the skin of the abdomen attached to 
them. The colour of tae hairs is a dirty milk-white. The 
musk exhibits a more homogeneous and less granular ap- 
pearance, having a much fainter odour and taste than the 
preceding kind. The odour is augmented by moisture, but 
is somewhat nauseous and disagreeable. The wood-cuts 
show the difference of aspect of the two kinds. 



1, Tooquin Mask. 9, Kabardin Mask. 

Musk is more soluble in water than in alcohol. Of 100 
parts of genuine Tonquin musk, boiling-water dissolves 90 
parts, alcohol only 50. Of Kabardin musk, water dissolves 
only 50 per cent. It is likewise soluble in aether, acetic 
acid, and yolk of egg. 

3. A very small kind of pod is sometimes met with, which 
is not flattened, but perfectly round : the hairs of a yellowish- 
brown colour. This is probably the musk-bag of the Mos- 
chus Altaicus. 

It is safest to purchase the musk out of the pod, as there 
is then less opportunity of adulteration. Infusion of genuine 
musk is not precipitated by a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate) ; but genuine musk is precipitated 
by nitric and other strong acids, by acetate of lead (sugar 
of lead), and infusion of galls. The musk-bags are used by 
perfumers to prepare • essence of musk.' An artificial rousk 
is sometimes maae with nitric acid and oil of amber. This 
should never be used for medical purposes. 

Taken in the dose of a few grains, musk rouses the energy 
of the digestive organs ; and it soon afterwards produces sym- 
pathetic phenomena, the powers of the whole animal system 
appearing suddenly increased. By repeating the doses till 
half a drachm or a drachm is consumed, the active prin* 

£2 
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oiples penetrate the whole frame, influencing all the tissues, 
and exciting effects demonstrative of its stimulating pro- 
perty; the blood circulates with more force, accompanied 
sometimes with bleeding from the nose : the perspiration 
and other secretions are perceptibly increased. Other effects 
prove that it also acts on the brain, spinal ehord, and gan- 
glionic nerves, such as tendency to sleep, convulsive move- 
ments, and particularly spasms of the chest and abdomen. 
Owing to idiosyncrasies, musk produces in some persons 
very extraordinary effects, at times so violent that they 
cannot bear the faintest odour of it 

Musk has been recommended in typhus and other fevers, 
when there exist low delirium, hiccup, twitching of the 
tendons, &c. But its beneficial action is not so constant as 
to justify much reliance upon it. It is much more useful in 
diseases purely nervous and spasmodic, where no inflamma- 
tory action has preceded or is present. Hence even in 
epilepsy, as well as hysteria, it i* serviceable. In combina- 
tion with ammonia it is useful in arresting a tendency to 
gangrene. Likewise in retrr>cedent gout it has proved 
successful. It was found of little avail in severe cases of 
Asiatic cholera, though useful in the milder forms of it. 

MUSK RAT. [Musquash] 

MUSKERRY MOUNTAINS. [Cork.] 

MUSKET. [Arms. p. 373.] 

MUSKINGUM. [Mississippi, River.] 

MUSLIN, a thin cloth made of cotton. The name is 
supposed to be derived from Masai ia, since called Masuli- 
patam, from which place such fabrics were first imported 
into Europe. Until the early part of the present century all 
the muslin used in Europe was of the manufacture of India. 
These fabrics are still superior to any that are made in 
Europe, both as regards their fineness and their durability, 
which latter quality is not, as some people have supposed, 
the consequence of any superiority in the quality of the 
material of which they are made, for the raw cotton of India 
is far inferior to that which is used fur these fine fabrics 
in Europe, and which is brought from America aud from 
Egypt. The excellence of India muslins is owing to 
the skilfulness and patience of the spinners and weavers in 
that country. Some of the muslins of India, and especially 
those of Dacca, are of the most astonishing degree of fine- 
ness, so as to justify their poetical description as ' webs of 
woven wind.' Such however has been the result of the 
mechanical inventions of England in this branch of indus- 
try, that not only are muslins of British manufacture now 
used at home, to the exclusion of those woven in India, but 
large quantities are exported to all parts of the world, and 
find their way even far into the interior of India. 

The great seat of the muslin manufacture in this country 
is Paisley near Glasgow. The greater part of the yarn used 
for these fine fabrics is spun in the cotton-mills of Manches- 
ter. Muslin cloths are both plain and figured. By a late 
invention they are sometimes embroidered by means of 
machinery. 

MUSCNIUS RUFUS, CAIUS, a Stoic philosopher of 
the first eentury of our sera, is mentioned with praise by 
Tacitus {Ann., xiv. 59), and also by Pliny the younger, 
Philostratus, Theraistius, and others. He was a native of 
Vulsinii in Etruria, and belonged to the Equestrian order. 
He was a friend of Thrasea Paetus, Barea S or an us, Rubel- 
lius Plautus, and other stoics, who were the victims of 
Nero's suspicion and cruelty. Musonius was banished to 
Gyaros, where he is said to' have been visited by many 
Greeks for the purpose of listening to his lessons. Being 
recalled after Nero s death, he lived at Rome under Vespa- 
sian, who excepted him from the sentence of exile pro- 
nounced by that prince against the Stoic philosophers. This 
scanty information is all that we have concerning the bio- 

Saphy of Musonius Rufus. (Nieuwland, Dissertatio de 
usonio Bufo, Philosopho Stoico.) Fragments of his 
works are found in Stobcous, and have been collected and 
published, with the above dissertation and copious notes, 
under the title of • C. Musouii Rufi, Philosophi Stoici, 
Reliqui©, et Apophthegmata, cum Annotatione, edidit T. 
Venhuisen Peerlkamp, Conrector Gymnasii Harleroensis,' 
8vo., Haarlem, 1822. These fragments of Musonius are 
full of the purest morality and wisdom. 

MUSOPHA'GIDiB (Plantain-eaters). Mr. Vigors* 
notices the genera Musophaga and Cory that x as nearly 
and evidently allied to the Gallinaceous families, and as 

* l* 1 lh «' N * lar *l AmniUe* that conoect the Orders tnd Fa mill w of Bird*/ 
ia • Unn. Trma»..' m\. *iv., pp. 4J6-4bl. 



being found among the Scansorial birds ; and speaks of tbj 
genus Vinago [Columbid*. vol. vii.] as united by then 
comparatively stronger and more solid bilis to Penelope aud 
Crax, which in his arrangement form the opposite extreme 
of the order Kasores, as well as to Musopnaga and Cory 
thaix, which approach the whole of theRasortal group* and 
connect them with the Perchers. [Inskssorks, voL xiu] 

Mr. Swainson raises the group of Plantain-eaters to the 
rank of a family under the title which beads this article, 
and they constitute, according to his arrangement, the fifth 
great division of the con i rostral tribe of perchers. Not that 
he considers it as by any means clear that Musoithaga \\ 
the real type of the whole family, though he designate* tint 
genus as. the most conspicuous of the group. 

He thus characterises the family : — 

Bill short, upper mandible high, the culmen arched, the 
margins either serrated or entire, the under mandible xtn 
thin. Feet short, formed for clinging. The toes various. 

The place which this family occupies in Mr. Straiuson't 
arrangement is next to the FringilLdce, at the end of tbo 
Perching Birds, and immediately before the Scojisom, in- 
termediate between the Finches and the Hornbilh. \U 
observes that those which betray their affinity to the bull- 
finches are small, whilst others, whose size and peculiar 
structure assimilate them more to the hornbills, are of a. 
size proportionate to those birds, remarking that, with tL- 
exception of one genus, they all possess a short but very 
strong and thick bill, more or less curved on the tup, the 
cutting margins being minutely serrated, like the teeth of a 
saw. The food, it is stated, seems to be entirely vegetable, 
and of the most tender and delicate description: and Mr 
Swainson remarks that it is singular to observe that the bill 
in this family (in outward appearance much stronger thari 
that of the finches) should yet be employed in prucunu/j 
the softest vegetable food; while the short bill, posterior 
nostrils, hopping gait, and purely vegetable food, art all 
exemplified in such birds a&Buceros galeatus,*n& proclaim 
the affinity of the Plantain-eaters to the Hornbills. 

Mr. Swainson further remarks that the economy of thes* • 
birds, so far as they have been observed by travellers, is di- 
rectly against the theory of their being likened to the gal- 
linaceous order ; and he quotes some of the statements uf 
Cuvier and those of Yarrell in support of his opinion. The 
former, in the Rcgne Animal, states that Corythmx and 
Musophaga appear to him to have some analogy with the 
gallinaceous birds, and particularly with the Hoccos. The) 
have the wings and the tail of those birds, and, like them, 
keep on trees ; their bill, he continues, is short, and tlw 
upper mandible convex ; their feet have a short membra** 
between the anterior toes ; but it is true that the external. 
toe is often directed backwards like that of the owls. Their 
nostrils also are simply placed in the born of the bill, . the 
edges of the mandibles are dentilated, and the sternum tax 
least that of the Touraco) has not the great notches which 
are ordinary in the Gallinaceous birds. Mr. Swainsoa ob- 
serves that this admission of Cuvier, that Corythaix and 
Musophaga only present 'quelque analogie avec les gal 
linaces,' and that they have not the notched sternum of the 
latter, is directly opposed to the theory of these birds leading 
to the Gallinacea, a view of the subject which is confirmed 
by Mr. Yarrell's observations. The latter zoologist dis- 
sected a Touraco (Corythaix Persa) which had died ia tb* 
menagerie of the Zoological Society of London, and b* 
found the general appearance of the inside of the b«jdy of 
the bird inclining rather to that of the Perchers than oC the 
Gallina*. (Zool. Journ. t vol. iv., p. 319.) Mr. Swai&sc© se- 
parates the family into the following subfaootfie.sk and 
genera : — 

Phytotomma, Plant-cutters. 

Bill serrated, but not swollen. Feet witU two o» H*t* 
toes forward and one backward. (Sw.) 

Genera, 

Phylotoma, Molina. Hyreus, Stevsn*. Of the>e *e 
select Phylotoma. 

Generic Character. —Bill short, compressed, the ba*c 
widened; high at the base, and gradually curved; the lovier 
mandible much weaker, straight ; the commissure slighUv 
arched, with the margins crested. Tongue short, pointed. 
Nostrils basal, small, rounded. Wings moderate ; the two 
first quills graduated ; tail moderate, even. Feet strong . 
Lateral toes unequal, the inner shortest. Claws slender^ 
slightly curved. (Sw.) 
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Example, Phytotoma vara. 

Description, Habits, fyc. — Molina describes the Para or 
Chilian Piant-cutter as nearly of the size of a quail, with 
the bill rather large, conical, straight, a little pointed, ser- 
rated, and half an inch in length ; the tongue very short 
and obtuse, the pupil of the eye brown. Three well pro- 
portioned anterior toes, the fourth posterior and a little 
shorter. The tail moderate, but rounded. The colour is an 
obscure grey upon the back, rather brighter on the belly ; 
the points of the quills and of the tail are black. The 
sound of its voice is hoarse and interrupted, and seems to 
express its name. It feeds on plants, but previously has 
tbe destructive habit of cutting them off close to the root, 
and often capriciously cuts off a quantity of them without 
touching them further. For this reason the peasants per- 
secute this species, and carry on a continual war against 
these birds ; moreover children who destroy their eggs are 
regarded. The nest is built in obscure and but little fre- 

5ueated places on the most lofty trees, and thus these 
'tot-cutters escape the persecutions of their enemies. 
Notwithstanding such precautions however, their numbers 
are considerably diminished. ' I do not know,' says Molina 
in conclusion, ' whether this is because a price is set on its 
head, or on account of its naturally small degree of fecun- 
dity.' 



Chilian Plant-cotter. 

Mr. Swainson observes that in Phytotoma the four toes 
appear to be arranged as in the Finches, but in Hyreus the 
toes are only three. He compares the size and entire aspect 
of Phytotoma to that of a Bull/inch. 

Colincc. Colies. 
Tbe only definition of this subfamily given by Mr. S wain- 
ion is, »%\\ t ac four toes placed forward,'* and the only 
genus contained in it is 

Cblius. (Brisson and Gmelin.) 

Generic Character. — Bill short, strong, conical, slightly 
compressed, entire, with the mandibles equal and the edges 
arched; nostrils rounded; nails arched and long, that of 
the hind-toe shortest; wings short; third quill longest; tail 
graduated and very long. 

Habit * t Geographical Distribution, $c. of the Genus. — 
"Hie plumage of the species is soft and silky, and the colours 
paeraJly sombre, whence they are called at the Cap*, ac- 
cording to Le Vaillant, Oiseaux Souris (Mouse-birds). 
Africa and the East Indies are the localities where they 
aare been found, the Coitus viridis of Latham,, said to 
he iron New Holland, belonging probably to another 
genus. The Colies are gregarious, live upon fruits, and 
are the scourges of gardens. They walk badly, but they 
climb almost continually on the branches of trees* where 
tbej hold on, assisting themselves with their bills like the 

* Qfter authorities state that tbe hind-toe is versatile : and thia would mora 
aca* vftfe toil cli mbing habit*, 



Parakeets, They build their nests, which are spacious and 
round, in little groups ; and Le Vaillant affirms that they 
sleep suspended with their heads downwards, and that, 
when it is cold, they are found so benumbed in the morn- 
ing, that they may be taken one after the other. The 
number of eggs is generally five or six, and the flesh of the 
birds is said to be delicate. (Lesson.) 
Example, Coitus Senegalensis. (Latham.) 
Description. — Round the eye a naked, reddish skin; 
forehead yellow; colour pearl-grey, with greenish reflec- 
tions ; abdomen ruddy. 

This appears to be the Colius Quiriwa — the trivial name 
is taken probably from its note— of Le Vaillant ; and the 
Coliou huppe du Senegal of Buflfon, 




Colius Senegalenab. 

Musophagince. Plantain-eaters. 

Three toes forward and one backward; the outer toe 
placed obliquely. (Sw.) 

Genera. Corythaix. (III.) 

Generic Character.— Bill short, rather small, high, and 
greatly compressed. The frontal feathers reposing over and 
concealing the nostrils. Culmen high, curved to the tip. 
Lower mandible narrow ; both mandibles distinctly notched 
at the tip and finely serrated. Wings short, rounded ; the 
three first quills graduated. Tail long, broad, rounded. 
Feet short, strong. Middle toe longer than the tarsus; 
lateral toes equal, hind-toe shortest ; external toe capable of 
being turned a quarter of the way backward. Claws short, 
thick, and much compressed. 

The Touracos are most elegant birds, and feed princi- 
pally on soft fruits. The prevailing colour of these birds is 
green, varied in some species with purple on the wings 
and tail. They are natives of Africa, where they perch 
on the highest branches of the forest trees, and thus keep 
out of gun-shot, as Le Vaillant found to his cost. Hav- 
ing at last succeeded in bringing one to tbe ground, he 
could not find it, and, stamping in his rage at the loss, he 
broke through into one of the covered pits which the Hot- 
tentots employed to catch ferocious animals, particularly 
elephants. This accident might have been fatal. 'When 
I recovered my first surprise,' says he, • I began to consider 
how I should extricate myself from this embarrassment, ex* 
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tremely happy that I had not been impaled on the sharp- 

Sainted stake placed in the bottom of the pit; and still 
appier that I found in it no company. I was however ap- 
prehensive that some might arrive every moment, espe- 
cially if I should be obliged to remain there during the 
night.* In this dilemma Le Vaillant fired his fusee at in- 
tervals ; the shots at last were answered, snd he was deli- 
vered by his Hottentots. But he did not forget his Touraoo, 
and now, by the aid of his dogs, which had followed the Hot- 
tentots, found it squatted under a tufted bush. He after- 
wards laid snares for them on the fruit-trees, to which they 
resorted to feed, and took them alive. 

The following cuts will give but an imperfect idea of 
these elegant birds. 



H«*d of CoryUwux Seoegaleoiii,* 



Corythaix Saoefaleafi*. 

Perhaps the most delicate species is Corythaix erythro- 
lophui, 8w. 

Description.— Crest, which is red, erect and compressed ; 
sides of the head, ears and chin, and patch round the eye 
(which is large, red, and brilliant), white; general plumage 
green, inclining to bluish on the body and belly ; quills 
rich purple violet; tail rounded; bill yellow; feet greyish- 
black. 

• W.B. TU emt, wfaen the bird is excited or In action, la elected Into a 
*? *"*? * Mbontai abase} •ad, tUo that enctod, it ftaa U» hoa4 a 
halaaeted air. 




Head of Corythaix erythroluphna. 

This beautiful species is the Opcethtu erythrolophus of 
Vieiilot; the Mutophaga Paulina of Temminck; and 
Corythaix igniceps of Lesson. 

Our figure was taken from a specimen that lived fur some 
time in the gardens of the Zoological Society in the Regent's 
Park. 

Locality, Africa. 



Corythaix etyUvolophna. 

8ereral specimens of Touracos are to be found in our 
museums, and there are at present (September, 1339) two 
{Corythaix Bufonii) living at the gardeus of the Z ^lo- 
gical Society, Regent's Park. 

Chizasrhis. (Wagler.) 

Generic Character.— Hill laree, high and thick at the 
base, compressed beyond. Colmcn thick, convex* consi- 
derably arched. Lower mandible not half so high as the 
upper ; the tips of both deeply notched, with their margins 
finely crenated. Nostrils basal, placed close to the lop of 
the bill, naked, lunular, and pierced in the substance of the 
bill. Wings lengthened; the four first quills graduated. 
Tail lengthened, slightly rounded; the tips very obtuse. 
Feet as in Corythaix. (8w.) 

Example, Chizajrhie variegata. 
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" Description. — Light grey above ; a blackish stripe down 
etch feather ; front, top of the head, chin, and throat as for 
u the breast, chestnut-brown ; under plumage boyond the 
toast white, but each feather with a dark middle stripe ; 
primary and secondary quills blackish, with a spot of pure 
while varying in size iu the middle of their inner webs ; 
ternaries and middle tail-feathers grey, tipt with black; 
literal tail-feathers black; bill yellow; feet grey. Crest 
placed very far back on the nape. Total length about 20 
inches. 

This appears to be the Touraco huppS-col of Le Vaillant; 
Phmanus 4fricanu* of Latham, and Musophaga variegata 
afVietllot 

Locality* Africa. 



Chiiarhk variegata. 

Musophaga. (Isert.) 
Gmeric Character.— -Bill resembling that of Chizcerhis; 



Musophaga violaee* 



but the base enormously dilated, so as to spread like a 
casque or helmet over the fore part of the head as far as the 
crown, where its thickened sides form a semicircle. Nos- 
trils naked, oval, open, placed nearer to the tip than to the 
eyes, and pierced in the substance of the bill. Wings, feet, 
and tail as in the Corythaix. (Sw.y 

Example, Musophaga violacea. 

Description. — Bill rich yellow, passing into crimson; 
orbits naked, and, like the compact velvetty feathers of the 
crown, glossy crimson ; a white stripe beginning below the 
eye and extending above the ear ; secondary and part of 
the primary quills carmine, with lilac reflections, margined 
and tipped with blackish violet, which is the general colour 
of the plumage, only that it changes into a very deep green 
on the under parts, and is very rich on the tail ; legs strong 
and black ; gane wide, opening beneath the eyes. 

This magnificent bird appears to be the Cuculus regius of 
Shaw. 

Locality, Africa : Gold Coast and Senegal. 

MUSQUASH, the Cree name for the Fiber Zibethicus 
of Cuvier (Ondatra of Lac6pede), a genus belonging to the 
family Castoridce. 

Dr. Richardson (Fauna Boreali-Americana) gives the 
following synonyms of this rodent: — 

Rat-Musqui of Sagard Theodat; Castor Zibethicus of 
Linnaeus ; L 'Ondatra of Buffon ; Musk-Rat of Lawson ; 
Musk-Beaver of Pennant ; Musquash of Josselyu ; Mas 
Zibethicus of Lin., Gmelin ; Fiber Zibethicus of Sabine and 
Harlan ; Musk- Rat of Godman : Ondathra of the Hurons ; 
Musquash, Watsuss, or IVachusk, also Peesaww-Tupeyew 
(the animal that sits on the ice in a round form), of the 
Cree Indians. 

In a tract which has for its title 'A Perfect Description 
of Virginia,' 1649, we find among the 'Beasts great and 
small/ ' A Muskc Rat, so called for his great sweetnesse 
and shape/ 

o 3 — 3 

Dental Formula :— Incisors, -; Molars, - — ■ = 16. 





Teeth of Musquash. (P. Cut.) 

D8scrtption. — Head short. Body thick and rather flat ; 
legs very short ; hind-feet large, not webbed.* Dark umber 
brown above ; sides, anterior part of belly, middle of breast, 
lateral part of neck and cheeks, shining yellowish -brown ; 
chin, throat, sides of the chest, and posterior part of the 
abdomen, ash-grey ; tail compressed, convex on the sides, 
with its acute edges in a vertical plane, covered with a thin 
sleek coat of short hairs, which allow a number of small 
roundish scales, well separated from each other, and which, 
as well as the hair, are dusky-brown, to appear through 
them ; acute margins of the tail (which is rather thicker in 
the middle than at the root, and tapers gradually from its 
middle to its extremity, which is not acute) covered with a 
close line of longer hairs dark brown on the upper edgo 
and soiled white on the under one. Length of head and 
body 14 inches ; of the tail 8 inches 6 lines. 

The fur, which much resembles that of the Beaver, but 
is shorter, resists the water during the life of the animal, 
but is easily wetted immediately after death. 

Habits ; Utility to Man , Geographical Distribution, 
$c. — Charlevoix states that the Musk-Rat takes the field in 

• Uearne erroneously says that the hind- feet are webbed. 
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March, at which time its food consists of biU of wood, which 
it peels before it eats them. After the dissolving of the 
snows, be says that it lives upon the roots of nettles, and after- 
wards on the stalks aud leaves of that plant. In summer it 
feeds on strawberries, &c, to which succeed the autumnal 
fruits. During this time, he states that the male and female 
are rarely seeu asunder. According to the same author, they 
separate in winter, when each takes up its lodgings apart, 
in some hole or in the hollow of a tree, without any provi- 
sion ; and the Indians declared that not the least morsel 
of anything is eaten by them whilst the cold continues. 
• They likewise,' adds Charlevoix, * build cabins nearly in 
the form of those of the beavers, but far from being so well 
executed. As to their place of abode, it is always by the 
water-side, so that they have no need to build cause- 
ways. . . The flesh is tolerably good eating, except in 
the time of rut, at which season it is impossible to cure it of 
a relish of musk, which is far from being as agreeable to 
the taste as it is to the scent.* 

Dr. Richardson (Fauna Boreali- Americana) , from whom 
the abridged description is taken, aud to whose details we 
refer the reader, states that the Musquashes vary consider- 
ably in size, and that though they have a strong musky 
smell, particularly the males, in spring, their flesh, which 
somewhat resembles flabby pork, is eaten by the Indians, 
who prize it for a time when it is fat, but soon tire of it. 
They have, according to this author, three litters in the 
course of the summer, producing from three to seven at a 
litter, in 55° N. lat, and begin to breed before they attain their 
full growth. Great numbers are destroyed by the inunda- 
tions which cover the low grounds where they haunt, and 
in severe winters they are almost extirpated from some lo- 
calities by the freezing of the swamps inhabited by them. 
Famine in such cases drives them to destroy each other. A 
great mortality, the cause of which is unknown, also sweeps 
them away, and the deaths at such periods (which are un- 
certain) are so numerous, that a fur-post, where the Mus- 
quash is the principal return, is not unfrequently abandoned 
till the fecundity of the animal has repaired, which it does 
in a very few years, the ravages of disease. 

Dr. Richardson places the southern limit of the Mus- 
quash about 30° N. lat. According to Bart ram, they are found 
in the north of Georgia and Florida, and Dr. Richardson 
ascertained that they ex tended northwards to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, 00° N. lat. Small grassy lakes or swamps, or the 
grassy borders of sluggish streams with muddy bottoms, are 
favourite haunts, and there they feed chiefly on vegetables. 
In the northern districts the roots and shoots of the bulrush 
and reed-mace, and the leaves of various carices and aqua- 
tic grasses, form their staple. Pennant states that they are 
very fond of the Sweet-flag (Acorus Calamus), which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Richardson, does not grow to the northward 
of Lake Winnipeg. The last-named author often saw small 
collections of fresh-water mussel-shells (Unto), on the ani- 
mals of which they are said to feed, and which, he was in- 
formed, had been left by them. 

The habitations of the Musquashes and the mode of 
hunting them are thus described by the Doctor: — * In the 
autumn, before the shallow lakes and swamps freeze over, 
the Musquash builds its house of mud, giving it a conical 
form, and a sufficient base to raise the chamber above the 
water. The chosen spot is generally amongst long grass, 
which is incorporated with the walls of the house, from the 
mud being deposited amongst it, but the animal docs not 
appear to make any kind or composition or mortar by tem- 
pering the mud aud grass together. There is however a 
dry bed of grass deposited in the chamber. The entrance is 
under water. When ice forms over the surface of the 
swamp, the Musquash makes breathing- holes through it, 
and protects them from the frost by a covering of mud. In 
severe winters however these holes freeze up in spite of 
their coverings, aud many of the animals die. It is to be 
remarked that the small grassy lakes selected by the Mus- 
quash for its residence are never so firmly frozen nor 
covered with such thick ice as deeper and clearer water. 
The Indians kill these animals by spearing them through 
the walls of their houses, making their approach with great 
caution, for the Musquashes take to the water when alarmed 
by a sound on the ice. An experienced hunter is so well 
acquainted with the direction of the chamber and the posi- 
tion in which its inmates lie, that he can transfix four or 
five at a time. As soon as, from the motion of the spear, it 
is evident that the animal is struck, the house is broken 



down and it is taken out The principal seasons for taking 
the Musquash are, the autumn before the snow fall*, and 
the spring, after it has disappeared, but while the ice is still 
entire. In the winter time the depth of snow prevents lbs 
houses and breathing-holes from being seen. One of the 
first operations of the hunter is to stop all the holes with the 
exception of one, at which he stations himself to spear the 
animals that have escaped being struck in their houses and 
come hither to breathe. In the summer the Musquash 
burrows in tbe banks of the lakes, making branched canals 
many yards in extent, and forming its nest in a chamber at 
the extremity, in which the young are brought forth. When 
its house is attacked in the autumn, it retreats to these pas- 
sages, but in the spring they are frozen up. The Musquash 
is a watchful but not a very shy animal. It will come very 
near to a boat or canoe, but dives instantly on perceiving 
the flash of a gun. It may be frequently seen sitting on 
the shores of small muddy islands in a rounded form, and 
not easily to be distinguished from a piece of earth, until, oo 
the approach of danger, it suddenly plunges into the water. 
In the act of diving, when surprised, it gives a smart blow to 
the water with its tail/ 

Varieties.-^ Dr. Richardson records three varieties be- 
sides that above described. 

1. The Black Musquash, rare. 

2. The Pied Musquash, with dark, blackish-brown patches 
on a white ground. 

3. The White Musquash (Fiber Ztbethicus albus. Sa- 
bine). This Albino is not unfrequent. Dr. Richardson 
saw several. 

According to Hearnc, the Musquash is easily tamed, soon 
becomes attached, and is cleanly and playful. 

The fur is used in hat-making, and there is, according to 
Dr. Richardson, an annual importation of between four and 
five hundred thousand into Great Britain from North 
America for that manufacture. Charlevoix also notices the 
employment of the fur in the hat trade. 



The Musquash. 

MUSSCHENBROEK, PETER VAN. was bom at 

Leyden, March 14th, 1692. He received a good classical 
education in the university of his native city, being a pupil 
of Perizonius and Gronovius, and afterwards applied him- 
self to the study of medicine, which science, as well as thooc 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, he studied under S«n- 
guerd, Bidioo, Le Clerc, Burnard, Albinus, Boerhaave, and 
Rau. He was excessively fond of the mathematical sciences. 
In 171 7 he formed an intimacy with the celebrated s'Grm%e~ 
sande, and their tastes being similar, thev pursued tbc-tr 
studies together. The introduction into Holland of the 
Newtonian system of philosophy, and the science of expe- 
rimental physics, was principally owing to the labours o/ 
these two men. They worked together with equal zeal and 
success, but in different paths; s'Gravesande took the ma- 
thematical or theoretical part of physics, while Muascben- 
broeck applied himself more particularly to experimental 
physics, in which he excelled, and in which he made a great 
many discoveries. 

On the occasion of taking his degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, in 1718, Musscheubrock wrote an inaugural disserta- 
tion, • Do acris present la in humoribus animalium ;' a verr 
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de-cr production, which contains a description or many 
rauful experiments, from which accurate conclusions were 
diftvn. and, though published more than a century ago, it 
may Hill be read with interest. The author showed in this 
dissertation both a fondness and talent for experimental 
philosophy, and he was luckily placed under favourable cir- 
cumstances for the development of this talent. At the 
commencement of his career the speculations of Descartes 
«eie rapidly dissipating before the lights of the Newtonian 
philosophy, but they still retained some supporters; Mus- 
acbtnbroek therefore determined to visit England, for the 
purpose of seeing Newton and making himself fully ac- 
lioaiated with his system. While in London, he was intro- 
duced to Dr. Desaxu tiers, and other scientific men besides 
Newton ; and on his return to Holland, he soon came into 
public notice. In 1719 he was appointed professor of phi- 
k*»piiy and mathematics, and professor extraordinary of 
BetLcino in the university of Doesburg on the Rhine, 
there be gained great reputation by his lectures. In 1723 
bt was invited to fill the chair of philosophy and matbe- 
miues in the university of Utrecht, which had been long 
distinguished as a school for legal studies, and which Mus- 
sdwabroek soon rendered equally well known in the depart- 
ment of natural philosophy. He remained at Utrecht many 
jears, and this city was the seat of his principal labours. 
Tbc curators of the university were so fully impressed with 
the importance of keeping his services, that they conferred 
on him, in 1 732, the professorship of astronomy. In 1 737 
Georgo II. of England, elector of Hanover, offered to Mus- 
schenbroek a professorship in the newly established univer- 
sity of Gotlingen. The offer was refused, but two years 
afterwards he accepted the professorship of mathematics in 
hts native city, Ley den, which had become vacant by the 
death of Wittichius. Musschenbrock remained attached to 
1 1 is university of Ley den for the remainder of his life, 
though he was successively invited to fill other appointments 
by the kings of Prussia and Spain, and by the emperor of 
Ru*ua. He died on the 19th tf September, 1761, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 
The following are Musschenbroek's principal works:— 
1, 'Epitome elementorum physico-mathetuaticorum,' 
12tao^ Lis den, 1726. This work went through several edi- 
tions, each succeeding edition being considerably altered 
aid mi proved. It was repriuted in 1 734, under the altered 
iiti« of * Elcmenta Physicm,' 8vo., Leyden. An English 
imn&Jaiion is mentioned as having been made of this work | 
byColson, in 1744, 2 vols. 8vo., but we have not been able 
to meet with it. The last edition of this work appeared 
tfter the death of the author in 1762, and was named ' In- 
iruductio ad Philosophiam Naturalcm.' This edition is 
much more complete than either of the former, and 
contains a very good summary of all that was then known 
oa natural philosophy. These three editions are often 
tpoken of as distinct works, though it is only the titles that 
ire different 

To* introduction to natural philosophy (the last edition 
is here referred to, which is the most complete) contains 
niauy original researches, on the cohesion of bodies, on the 
phi*phjresceut properties which many substances acquire 
tfura exposure to light, and on various points in experimental 
phjwcs. It aho includes a much more complete table of 
specific gravities than had before been published, entirely 
firmed frum the author's own investigations. Rigaud de 
1-afund translated the ' Introductio ad Philosophiam' into 
French (1760, 3 vols.). This translation must not be con- 
fiunded vriih another which appeared at an earlier date 
(1739) with the title of • Essai de Physique,' which was 
f r?u*latcd by Dr. Massuet from a Dutch edition of the same 
«ot. published by Musschenbrock, which Dutch edition 
(containing many researches which were not included in 
the later Latin ones) was written in a popular style for the 
purpose, which it fully answered, of diffusing a taste for 
i.aiurjl philosophy in Holland among those who were not 
acquainted with the learned languages. 

2- The work which has gained the author most celebrity 
b hts * Physics* Experi men tales, et Geometries) Disserta- 
liuiie*,' Levden, 1729, 4to. This work consists of four trea- 
tises: one on the magnet, one on capillary attraction, one 
°a ih* *ize of the earth, and one on the cohesion of bodies. 
All these dissertations contain many interesting researches 
«ud new experiments, which were conducted with great care. 
The labours of Musschenbroek on the power of cohesion 
Wi»een different bodies were very great ; and he afterwards 
P.O. No. 981- 



rendered his observations on this subject more complete in 
the introduction to natural philosophy mentioned above. 
He greatly extended the science of Magnetism by his 
memoir in the present work, though he improved his know- 
ledge at a later period respecting the laws of magnetic 
attraction, and in 1754 published, 

3, 'Dissertatio Physica Experimental de Magnate/ 4to. , 
Vienna. 

4. In 1731 Musschenbroek published, at Leyden, in 4to. f 
a Latin translation of the • Saggi di Naturali Esperienze 
fatte nell' Accademia del Cimento,' which appeared at Flo- 
rence in 1667. This work, valuable in itself, was rendered 
much more so in the translation by the numerous notes and 
additions of Musschenbroek, which contain an account of 
some new experiments on the dilatation of different bodies 
by heat, and also a description of a pyrometer which he had 
invented, and which was the first instrument of the kind 
which had been made. 

Besides the above works Musschenbroek delivered seve- 
ral public orations, which have been published. He also 
wrote many papers on meteorology (a subject to which he 
paid considerable attention), some of which appeared in the 

• Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences,' and some in 
the 'Transactions of the Royal Society of London.' He 
published some observations on the Leyden phial, in the 

* Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences ' for 1 746 ; 
and a * Dissertation on Barometers/ which was printed in 
the • Memoirs of the Academy of St. Petersburg.' 

MUSSELBURGH, an antient burgh of royalty in the 
parish of Inveresk and shire of Edinburgh. It is seated on 
the right bank of the Esk, near the confluence of that river 
with the Frith of Forth, and is about five miles east from 
the city of Edinburgh, with which communication is kept 
up by stage-coaches. The name is supposed to refer to a 
mussel-bank near the mouth of the Esk. 

The monks of Dunfermline were the sole proprietors of 
all the territory comprised within the limits of the burgh, 
down to the time of the Reformation. After that event the 
property Came into the possession of the king, James VI., 
by whom the lordship and royalty, together with the pa- 
tronage of the church of Inveresk, were conferred upon his 
chancellor, Lord Thirlstane, from whom they have de- 
scended, by inheritance and purchase, to the family of 
Buccleuch, the present proprietors. 

The high street is spacious, and contains many good 
houses, and the town is surrounded by gardens and villas. 
To the south is the suburb of Ncwbigging, which branches 
off to the church of Inveresk. On the opposite bank of the 
EBk is the suburb of Fisher- row, inhabited chiefly by 
fishermen, who supply the markets of Edinburgh during 
the greater part of the year. There is a stone pier, and the 
harbour, though small, is convenient. The management of 
the affairs of the town and suburbs is vested in a council of 
1 8 members, of whom 1 0 are chosen from among the inha- 
bitants of Musselburgh, and the rest from those of Fisher- 
row. The tanning of leather, making of sailcloth, hats, 
bricks, earthenware, &c, and the manufacture of fishing- 
nets by looms, constitute the principal business of the place. 
The salmon- fishery is carried on by ' stake-nets,' but is not 
very productive. A branch of the Commercial Bank of 
Edinburgh has been established, and elegant gas-works for 
the supply of the town have recently been erected. 

Four bridges cross the Esk, two of which are of stone ; 
the uppermost is of considerable antiquity ; the new bridge 
is a handsome structure erected from a design by Rennic. 
In 1831 the population of the burgh and the rest of the 
parish of Inveresk was 8961. By the Reform Act. Mussel- 
burgh, Leiih, and Portobello were erected into a parliamen- 
tary district which now returns one member. 

For a description of Pinkie House, formerly the residence 
of the abbot of Dunfermline, and now the abode of Sir 
John Hope, hart., the reader is referred to Chambers's 
Gazetteer of Scotland, 8vo., 1832 ; from which, and the Par- 
liamentary Report on Scotch Burghs, this notice is chiefly 
drawn. In the former work will be found many interesting 
particulars relative to the antiquities of the place and the 
historical events with which it is conuected. 

MUSSULMAN. [Mohammed.] 

MUSTAPHA I., sultan of the Turks, succeeded, in 
1617, his brother Ahmed I., but, a few months after, was 
deposed by the janizaries, who placed on the throne his 
nephew Othman. A few years later the janizaries revolted 
again, deposed Othman, put him to death, and recalled 
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Muitapha to the throne in 1622. Soon after a fresh revolt 
deposed him again, and he was taken to the castle of the 
Seven Towers, in 1623, where he was strangled some years 
afterwards. (Knolles; Rycnut.) 

MUSTAPHA II., son of Mahomet IV„ succeeded his 
uncle Ahmed II. in 1695. In the following rear he defeated 
the Austrians at the battle of Tetnoswar, but was defeated 
in September, 1697. by Prince Eugene, near Zenta in Hun- 
pry. The seraskier in the mean time had reconquered 
Chios from the Venetians. By the peace of Carlowiti, in 
1699, the sultan acknowledged the dominion of Venice over 
the Morea and several districts in Dslmatia, and gave up 
Azof to Russia, and Kaminiek to Poland. 

Mustapha then withdrew to Adrianople, where he gave 
himself up to sensuality. His neglect of the public affairs 
caused a formidable revolt to break out in the capital, and 
the insurgents marched upon Adrianople, and ai the same 
time offered the throne to Ahmed, Mustapha's brother, who 
took the title of Ahmed III. Mustapha died in confine- 
ment, it was reported by a natural death, six months after 
his deposition, in 1703. 

MUSTAPHA III., son of Ahmed III., succeeded his 
cousin, Othman III., in 1757. He had been strictly con- 
fined in the seraglio ever since the deposition of his father 
in 1 730, but after ascending the throne he showed consi- 
derable firmness of character, and effected several reforms 
in the administration. He engaged, in 1769, in an unlucky 
war against Russia, in which he lost the Crimea and Bess- 
arabia, but did not live to see its termination. He died in 
1774, and was succeeded by his brother, Abdul Ha mid. 
His son Selim afterwards succeeded Abdul Hamid, in 1769. 
[Sklim II!.] 

MUSTAPHA IV., son of Abdul Hamid, was placed on 
the throne by the janizaries, who had deposed sultan Selim 
III., in May, 1807. Mustapha was ignorant, weak, and 
cruel, and a tool in the hands of the janizaries. Mustapha 
Bairactar, pasha of Rudshuk, and a friend of Selim. col- 
lected an army and marched to the rescue of his master. 
He entered Constantinople and attacked the seraglio, de- 
manding that Selim should be restored to him. Mustapha 
gave him up, but it was only the dead body of Selim, for he 
had been strangled by order of Mustapha at the approach 
of his deliverers. Bairactar deposed Mustapha, and placed 
his brother Mahmood on the throne, in July, 1608. In 
the following November a revolt of the janizaries broke 
out, which lasted three days, and a great part of Constan- 
tinople was burnt down. Bairactar, Mahmood's grand- 
vizier, perished in the flames; and the janizaries, being 
triumphant, were shouting for the deposed Mustapha when 
Mahmood gave orders to put his brother to death. Mah- 
mood was now the sole remaining prince of the Ottoman 
dynasty, and the janizaries submitted to him, after making 
their own conditions. A vivid account of these fearful 
transactions is given by Macfarlane in his * Constantinople 
in 1828.* 

MUSTARD. [Sinapi.] 

MUSTE'LA. [Weasels] 

MUSTE'LIDiB. [Weasels.] 

MUSU'RUS, MARCUS, a native of the island of Can- 
dia, emigrated to Venice about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and taught Greek in that city with great success. 
He edited several Greek works, vhich were printed by 
Aldus Manutius. Afterwards he proceeded to Rome, where 
Leo X. showed him great favour, and nominated him bishop 
of Epidaurus in the Morea. He died at Rome in 1517. He 
published the first edition of Athenanis, printed by Aldus, 
Venice, 1514. Muslims published also the • Etymologi- 
cum Magnum Gra?curo,' folio, Venice, 1499, reprinted in 
1549, iu 1594, and 1710; and some Greek epigrams and 
other poetry, among others a poem in praise of Plato, 
which he prefixed to his edition of that philosopher's works, 
and which was translated into Latin verse by Zenobio Ac- 
ciaioli, * Carmen in Platonem,' Cambridge, 1797. 

MUTE. [Dkaf and Dimb] 

MUTINA. [Modena.] 

MUTINY ACT is a series of regulations which, from 
year to year, are enacted by the British legislature for the 
government of the military force of the country. 

Laws have, at various times, been made by the authority 
of the crown for the maintenance of discipline in the army 
when in garrison, on a march, and in the presence of an 
enemy; these have been briefly hinted at in the article 
on Military Law, and mar be seen at length in Groses 



•History of the English Army* (vol ii.>; but the eoda 
which is now in use is one of the first fruits of the Resolu- 
tion in 1688. Previously to that event the crown, except 
during the civil wars and the subsequent protectorate, had. 
at least practically, the supreme power over the militia (that 
is, over the whole military force), which, with or wnbotit 
the consent of the nation, might be called out and employed 
as long as pay and quarters could be obtained for the lioor>a- 
But the efforts then recently made to carry on a *ene» of 
measures tending to the maintenance and extension of arbi- 
trary power in the crown, joined to the increasing j*eloo%y 
of the people for their civil and religious liberties. led the 
two houses of parliament to take the earliest opportunity, 
after the new king had been called to the throne, of ex- 
pressing in some public act of legislation their authority 
over the regular troops of the nation ; and an opportunity 
almost immediately presented itself, on a serious act of 
mutiny taking place in the army. The Royal Scotch and 
Dumbarton's regiments, under Marshal Schomberg. in tbeir 
progress to the coast for the purpose of being embarked foe 
Holland, being quartered at Ipswich, a large body of men. 
refusing to proceed to their destination, disarmed lh***r 
officers, seized the military chest, and, with four pteee-* of 
cannon, began their march for Scotland. Being pursued b* 
General Ginckel, with three regiments of Dutch dragoon** 
they surrendered at dbcretion ; but, in consequence of tin* 
event, and on the spur of the moment, a bill waa p as s e d 
(April 12th, 1689) by which the army was put al ©nee 
under the control of the law with respect to discipline, and 
under its protection with respect to pay and quarter*. 

The enactments of this bill were particularly directed 
against the crimes of mutiny and desertion, for shich th« 
bill was immediately required ; but the Act itself begirt* b% 
laying down as maxims that the raising or keeping a stand 
ing army in the country in time of peace, unless it be sn»h 
the consent of parliament, is against law ; and that no oaan 
can be forejudged of life or limb, or subject to any kind oi 
punishment in any other manner than according to tr* 
established laws of the realm. It then states that it n 
judged necessary, by tlieir majesties and the parliament 
during the present time of danger and for the defence ui 
the Protestant religion, to continue and augment the force* 
which arc now on foot. Avoiding the acknowledging t«i 
that any power exists in the crown for the appointment o< 
courts-martial, it authorises their majesties to grant com 
missions to general officers to assemble such courts for t*w 
purpose of tiying and punishing such offences as mutn; 
and desertion. Provisions are also made that noihu^ 
in the Act bhall exempt an officer or soldier from the ordi 
nary processes of law; that it shall not concern the mtlit_ 
troons, and that it shall only continue in force till the 1 ml 
of November in the same year. The Act hasc-.er sine* 
with one exception, been annually renewed: after the bd 
which passed in April, 1697, for one year as usual, hv 
expired, no other was passed till March, 1702; and, on i 
few occasions, the bill has been suffered to expire for seven 
days before the following one received the royal assent. 

The Mutiny Act has, with time, varied in man* partrm 
lars from that which was first passed, but it has been or i 
form in all its principal points; such as the dependence r 
a standing anny on the consent of parliament* ami 1 1 
subjection of military men to all the proce*ses of ordinary 
law. instead however of the original formula above men 
tioned, by which the reason of keeping up a military f.^m 
was expressed, the Act now asserts that it is judged "necr- 
sary by the crown and parliament to continue a boHj . 
forces (the number being exactly specirted) for the safety c 
the United Kingdom and the pre>ervalion of the balanor t 
power in Europe. In all the Acts which passed du«n t 
the commencement of Queen Anne's reign the art.rlc 
were few in number, and some of them were very u 
defined ; but, from that time, parliament seem* to ha*, 
intended to exercise a general legislative jurisdiction oic 
the army. Many new articles were then inserted; ottx- 
have since been added, as the want became apparent ; a:.- 
the Mutiny Act may now be considered as a good pcne.A 
code of law, in which are defined strictly but briefly n! 
military offences of the higher class, and, as preci^civ > 
possible, nearly all those of minor importance. The tnihiar 
offences of the higher class, thirteen in number, consist in I 
commissioned or non-commissioned officer, or a soldier. c\ 
citing mutiny, or not using his best endeavours to supprc 
it ; in mibbehavine before an enemy; abandoning or dcln er 
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in$ to the enemy any garrison, fortress, or post; compel- 
ling or using means to induce the governor of such garri- 
ion to do so ; quitting his post without leave, or sleeping at 
h» post; holding correspondence with the enemy, or enter- 
ing into terms with the enemy without licence; striking a 
luperior officer, or disobeying his lawful commands; and, 
ftnilly, in deserting the service. For all these offences the 
Act prescribes " death, or such other punishment as a gene- 
ral court martial shall award.' A clause of the Act enume- 
rate* the military offences of minor importance which may be 
trie! before a district or garrison court-martial : these con- 
sist in a non-commissioned officer or soldier wilfully maim- 
ing himself, or tampering with his eyes ; malingering, or 
fognmg .disease; stealing government stores; stealing 
from an officer or a comrade; procuring false accounts; 
embezzling public money; and, lastly, in any fraudulent or 
Aapnceful conduct For these offences may be awarded 
corporeal punishment, imprisonment, forfeiture of the addi- 
tional pay to which, for length of service, the individual 
might be entitled, and forfeiture of pension on being dis- 
diarged. And in another clause it is stated that imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, or solitary confinement, 
may be awarded by regimental courts-martial for drunk- 
enness, or insubordination on parade or on the line of 
march. 

Besides the above laws, which relate particularly to the 
discipline of the army, the Act defines the constitution and 
powers of courts-martial; it contains clauses relating to the 
enlistment of recruits, the issue of pay and marching 
money, the quartering of soldiers, and the supplying of 
carnages for the conveyance of troops and baggage. The 
Act moreover contains a repetition of the original clause in 
which it is declared that the ordinary course of law is not to 
be interfered with when a soldier is accused of a capital 
crime ; and it states that a man cannot be taken from the 
•emce for a debt under 307. 

The Mutiny Act is declared to be applicable to all persons 
employed in the recruiting- service ; to the forces of the 
East India Company while in any part of the United King- 
dom, and till then* arrival in the territories of the Company ; 
to the officers and men employed in the service of the artil- 
lery and engineers; to the corps of sappers and miners; 
to the military surveyors and draughtsmen in the ordnance 
department ; and to foreign troops serving in any part of the 
British dominions abroad. Its provisions are also stated 
to extend to the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 
Sirk, and Man. In one of the clauses it is expressly men- 
t oned that nothing in the act extends to any of the militia 
forces, or yeomanry t or volunteer corps in Great Britain or 
Ireland; it is understood however that its provisions are 
applicable to the corps of marines when on snore, and also 
to officers holding rank by brevet, though not to such as are 
on half-pay. An effort was made in 1749, when the bill 
was introduced as usual into parliament, to subject officers 
of this class to martial law, but the clause was abandoned 
by the minister. Before (he union of Ireland with Great 
Britain there was a separate Mutiny Act for the former 
country, but now the same act applies to both. The officers 
and troops of the East India Company are subject to their 
ownMuiiuy Act, which however agrees exactly with that of 
the government threes. 

Previously to the year 1T50 the members of courts-martial 
were bound by an oath not to disclose the ground on which 
tliey gave their votes ; but in that year the act was so far 
mitigated as to release them from such oath when required 
u> give evidence in any court of justice or court martial. 
The power of disclosing, in that case only, the votes or 
opinions given is implied in the forms of the oaths which 
are now taken by the judge-advocate and members of the 
court-martial, and which are printed among the schedules 
to which the act refers. The act of the same year also con- 
tains a elaiise, in which it is stated that no sentence pro- 
nounced by a court-martial, and signed by the president, 
"ball be more than once revised ; previously to that time a 
general-officer had power to order the revisal of any sen- 
tence as often as be pleased, and thus he might retain 
in confinement a man who had been acquitted on a fair 
trial. 

The gradual extension of the provisions of the Mutiny 
Art io those military offences which may be considered as 
tccondary in the scale does not seem to have been noticed 
mi bebalf of the crown further than bv the occasional 
***n».h>nof its right to make A rticles of War for the bolter 



government of the forces, which is expressed in the acts 
passed during the reign of Queen Anne. In the first 
year of George I. this right of the crown was formally 
allowed ; and the clause containing it has been repeated in 
all subsequent mutiny acts, with the provision that no per- 
son withiu the United Kingdom and British Isles shall ho 
subject to transportation, or to any punishment affecting 
life or limb, for crimes specified in the Articles of War, except 
such as by the Mutiny Act itself are liable to the same 
punishments. 

The Articles of War which are at present in force, and 
which have from time to time been promulgated, are divided 
into twenty-four sections. Many of these correspond ex- 
actly to clauses in the Mutiny Act ; others, though relating 
to subjects in the latter, define the particulars of the crime 
and the punishment applicable to it with more precision ; 
and there are articles which have no counterparts in the 
act. The first section of the Articles of War relates todivino 
worship, frequent attendance on which is prescribed, and 
punishments are awarded for profaning the places in which 
it is celebrated, as also for scandalous or vicious behaviour 
in a chaplain. The seventh section contains fifteen articles 
relating to quarrels and the sending of challenges ; and the 
fourteenth contains twenty-one articles concerning the 
duties of troops in quarters or in the field. Many of these 
articles prescribe for the offence ' death, or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may award;' and two of 
them prescribe death, without leaving any discretion to the 
court. The first of the crimes here mentioned is that of 
doing violence to persons bringing provisions to the camp, 
and the other is that of ill-treating a person to whom a safe 
conduct has been granted ; the army in both cases being on 
service in foreign parts. The fifteenth section settles the 
relative rank of officers in the regular army; and the 
twenty-second the rank of officers in the royal army and in 
that of the East India Company, when serving together. 
The twenty-third section appoints that officers and soldiers 
while employed on board any ships having a royal commis- 
sion shall conform to the laws and regulations established 
for the government and discipline of the navy. 

The above articles, being made by the crown as head 
of the army, or by the commander-in-chief, are to be obeyed 
as being the commands of a superior officer; but tho writers 
on military law observe that the legality of the articles may 
itself become the subject of examination in a court-martial, 
whereas the Mutiny Act must he obeyed without inquiry. 
In this particular therefore the Articles of War are to be dis* 
tinguished from the Act ; and whatever case may occur the 
letter only of the law, as contained in the Act, must be fol- 
lowed in awarding the punishment due to a crime affecting 
life. 

The bill on which are founded the Articles of War for the 
Navy was passed in the 22nd Geo. II., and this consolidated 
all the laws previously made for the government of the 
ships and vessels tearing royal commissions, as also of the 
foicesat sea. Among the offences which in the Act con- 
stitute the crime of mutiny, are the running away with the 
ship, or with any ordnance, ammunition, or stores belonging 
to the same: neglect of duty, joining in or using means to 
produce any mutinous assemblage of persons, uttering 
mutinous or seditious words, or concealing any mutinous 
intention, and striking an officer or disobeying his lawful 
commands. Of the thirty-six articles, nine relate to crimes 
for which the punishment of death, without discretion iu 
the court-martial, is awarded; and there are twelve to 
which are assigned ' death, or such other punishment as 
the nature and degree of the crime shall be found to de- 
serve.' Two of these were originally in the former class, 
arid the qualifying clause was added in the 19th Geo. Ill, 
Except this alteration, none has been made in the navy act 
since it was passed. 

MUTTRA. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 219.] 

MUZ ARAB, i.e. a Christian living under the sway of 
the Arabs. Various etymologies have been assigned to 
this word. Some pretend that it comes from tho two words 
Muza and Arab, and that it meant in the first instance 
those Christians who capitulated to Musa at the time of 
the Conquest, and was an epithet by which the Moham- 
medans of Spain designated the Christian population of 
their cities ; others derive it from Mixti-Arabcs, i.e. Chris- 
tians mixed with the Arabs. The absurdity of these etymo- 
logies need not be dwelt upon. Musa granted no capitu- 
lation to the Christians of Spain in general ; and if the 
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Arabs had wished to give a distinctive name lo the Chris- 
tians subject to their rule, it is not likely that they would 
have employed two I^atin word** to designate • people living 
under their sway and in the imd»t of them. The real 
derivation of the word Muzarab is the Arabic Muitarab, 
afterwards corrupted into Mucarab, which means a man 
who tries to imitate the Arabs, or to become one in his 
manners, language, and habits: and who, although know- 
ing Arabic, speaks it like a foreigner. This name was given 
by the Moors of Spain to all Christians living under Mos- 
lem jurisdiction in Cordova, Seville, Granada, Toledo, and 
other large cities. 

But the word Muzarab is better known to us as connected 
with the anticnt liturgy of the Goths, which governed the 
Spanish church down to the twelfth century, and was called 
'Muzarabic office* (Missal Muzdrabe), owing to its being 
preserved by the Muzarab Christians of Toledo during the 
time of their subjection to the Arabs. The fate of the 
Muzarabic liturgy is singular enough. Though involving 
the same doctrines, it differed widely from the other offices 
of the church ; it also contained many hymns composed by 
St. Eugenius, St Ildefonso, St. Julian, St. Leander, and 
other great luminaries of the Visigoths. To produce uni- 
formity in this respect, and substitute the Roman for the 
Spanish missal, became the principal aim of the holy see. 
Early in the tenth century a legate arrived in the Peninsula 
from Rome, sent by John X. ; but the report which he made 
on his return proved to be a favourable one, and by the deci- 
sion of a council, held at Rome, in 924, the Muzarabic office 
was not only sanctioned, but even praised. Another attempt, 
made in 1064, under Alexander II., had a similar result. 
Again, in 1067, new legates were sent, with a positive in- 
junction to insist on the abolition of the antient service; 
but the Spanish prelates resisting the innovation, the sub- 
ject was laid before a council assembled at Mantua, and the 
Spanish missal was once more declared Catholic and ortho- 
dox. Still the holy seo persisted in its object. No artifice 
or intrigue was spared ; and the court of Castile was divided 
into two hostile faction?, one in favour of and the other against 
the introduction of the Roman ritual. In the perplexity 
occasioned by this dispute the two parties resolved to leave 
the decision to the judgment of God, and the expedient 
adopted to discover the divine will was this : two wild bulls 
were procured, the one to represent the Roman, the other 
the Muzarabic ritual, and, in the presence of the king and 
the court, were matched against each other. After a bloody 
conflict, the Muzarabic remained victor. Rut this result did 
not deter Gregory VII. In 1087 the trial was repeated: a 
champion was chosen on each side, and the decision left to 
the fate of arms; but again victory was in favour of the 
antient liturgy. Fire was then tried, and both missals were 
cast into the flames; hut, if we believe the archbishop Don 
Rodrigo, who was present at the ceremony, the success was 
still more signal ; for no sooner did the Roman volume 
touch the fire, than it jumped out of the flames half burnt, 
while the Spanish remained for a considerable time iu the 
midst of them without receiving the least injury. The ob- 
ject was at last gained by other means. Alfonso, the 
renowned conqueror of Toledo, was won over to the interests 
of Rome, and, after much trouble and difficulty, he pre- 
vailed on the prelates of the kingdom to receive the univer- 
sal office ; and from that moment the Muzarabic, although 
not publicly condemned, fell into disuse. There is how- 
ever still a chapel in the cathedral of Toledo where mass is 
performed every day agreeably to the Muzarabic ritual. It 
was founded by Cardinal Ximenes dc Cisneros. 

(Aguirre and Catalaui, Colleetio Magna Conciliontnh 
torn, iv., p. 193, &c; Masdeu, Historia Critica, lib. ii. ; 
Mariana, Historia General de E&paZa, lib. ix., chap, xviii. ; 
Flores, Espana Sagrada, torn. iii. p. 187; Missale Got hi cum 
secundum Regulam Beati Isidori Hisfalensis, Romse, 
1804.) 

MY A. [PvLORtnEA.l 

MYA'RIA, Lamarck's name for a family of Dimyarian 
conchifers, consisting of the genera Mya and Anatina. 
[Pyloridea] 

MYCALE. [Ionia] 

MYCE'N/E, an antient town and state in Northern Pelo- 
ponnesus, founded, it was said, by Perseus, and which in 
the time of its king Agamemnon was the most powerful state 
of Greece, ruling over the greater part of the Peloponnesus, 
besides many islands. [Agamemnon.] The small king- 
dom of Argos was then subject to MyceniD. But after the 



death of Agamemnon and the extinction of the dyoasty of 
At reus, At gos gained the ascendency over Mycens, wlJeJt 
however appears to have maintained a sort of independent e, 
Keitig protected by Sparta, wi.h which Argos ua«* often at 
variance. During the Persian war, Argos did not send iny 
assistance to the Northern Greeks, but the continent 
from Mycendd was present at TheimoPvlo. This added to 
the grudge which Argos bore against MycensD for its pride 
of antiquity and independence, and after the end of the 
Persian campaign, while Sparta was distracted by intettiue 
commotion and afflicted by the consequences of an earth- 
quake, the Aigeii, being joined by the people of Tcgea and 
Uleone, attacked Mycenae, which they took after a stout 
resistance, and razed to the ground, B.C. 468. Part of the 
inhabitants were made slaves; the rest emigrated to Cc- 
ryneia, Cleonm, and some even to Macedonia. (Diodorut 
xi. ; Herodotus; Pausanias.) Mycen® never roue from 
its ruins, but these ruins, contrary to the assertion of Stub* 
(Cot., 372-377), who evidently had not visited the t;x>t, 
were, and still are, of considerable magnitude, and my 
remarkable. In the time of Pausanias (it, ch. 15, IG)ihry 
consisted of a great part of the walls, with the gate railed 
that of the Lions, from lions being sculptured above it, 
said to be the work of the Cyclopes ; the fountain called 
Perseia; and the subterraneous buildings of At reus and 
his sons, in which their treasures were deposited. Then? 
were likewise to be seen the tombs of At reus, Agamemnon, 
of his charioteer Eurymedon, of Electro, and other*. ' Nu 
Clyteranestra and ^Sgisthus/ adds Pausanias, • were iu- 
terred at a little distance from the walls, being thought 
unworthy of burial where Agamemnon lay aud thote aba 
were slain together with him.' 

The ruins of Mycen a? have been visited in recent times, 
among others, by Lord Elgin, by Cocke rell, Dodwell, and 
Leake. We extract from the latter an account of their pre- 
sent appearance. Mycen© was built upon a rugged height in 
a recess between two commanding summits of the range of 
mountains which border the eastern side of the Argolic plain, 
about seven miles north by east of Argos. The Acropolis 
the entire circuit of which is still seen, the ruined villi 
being in some places from 15 to 20 feet high, resembled 
many other fortresses in Greece, being built on the summit 
of a steep hill between two torrents. Its length is about 
400 yards and its breadth about 200. The ground rises 
considerably within the enclosure; on the summit are the 
openings of subterraneous cisterns or granaries built of 
large irregular stones lined with plaster. It has a great gate 
at tne northwest angle and a postern towards the north- 
east. The door-case is formed of two massive upright blocks 
of stone, covered witli another which is 15 feet long, 4 feet 
wide, and 6 feet 7 inches high. Upon this stands a tri- 
angular stone of green basalt 12 feet long, 10 feet high, and 
2 feet thick, upon the face of which are represented in be*- 
relief two lions standing on their hind legs, one on each side 
of a round pillar or altar upon which they rest their fore- 
paws. The pillar becomes broader towards the top and is 
surmounted with a capital formed of a row of four circles 
enclosed between two parallel fillets. Below the Acropolis, 
in the direction of the modern village of Kharvati, are the 
Spiliu, or subterraneous chambers, known in the time of Pau- 
sanias by the name of the treasury of Atreus. The largest of 
these chamber?, which is of a conical form, is about 50 feet 
in diameter at the base. The door-ways are ornamented 
with half-columns of a style resembling the Tuscan, and hare 
some other peculiar ornaments, minutely described by Leaks, 
who gives sections of the chambers, as well as a plan of the 
ruins of MyccnoD. ( Travels in the Morea, voL ii.) * Nothing/ 
observes Leake, 'can more strongly show the extreme an- 
tiquity of the remains at Mycen© than the singularity of 
some parts of them and their general dissimilarity to other 
Hellenic remains. We find nothing in Greece resembling the 
lions or the columns before the gate of the great Thesaurus, 
or the treasuries themselves. In the military part of the 
architecture there is not so remarkable a difference between 
the Cyclopean ruins and the other most antient ruins 
remaining in Greece. In the walls are (bund specimens of 
construction of various ages, but the later reparations are 
easily recognised from the oldest part, which is of the kind 
called Cyclopean ; and with this exception, everything left 
at My cense aates of the heroic ages. Notwithstanding this 
remote antiquity, the description of Pausanias shows that 
Mycenae has undergone less change since be travelled thai 
any place in Greece/ 
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MYCETES, Illiger*s name for a genua of Quadrumana, 
consisting of the largest monkeys of America, remarkable 
for the powerful development of the organ of the voice. 
The species are, as the name implies, Howlers, and the 
horrible yells sent forth by these animals from the depths of 
the forests are described by those who have heard the 
mournful sounds as surpassingly distressing and unearthly. 
Humboldt and Bonpland heard the Araguato, one of the 
species, at the distance of half a league. 

The genus is distinguished by a pyramidal head with the 
upper jaw descending much lower than the cranium, while 
the lower has its ascending rami very high, to afford room 
for the bony drum formed by a convexity of the os hyoides, 
which communicates with the larynx, and gives to the voice 
the enormous volume above alluded to. Humboldt gives 
the following as the external form of the drum in this 
genus. 



Drum cf Flow ling Monkey 

The tsfl in this genus is prehensile, and the part applied 
by the tnimal when laying hold of a branch or other body 
it naked below ; so that such portion must have a higher 
sensibility of touch. M. F. Cuvier gives the following as 
the dentition of the Howling Monkeys, from the Alouate 
/awe. 




Teeth of Howling Monkey. (P. Cuvier.) • 

Mr. Swmtnson (Classification of Quadrupeds) observes 
flat it is rather lingular that M. F. Cuvier should not have 



specially noticed the remarkable size of the canine teeth in 
the Howlers, which he says are uncommonly large ; and adds 
that in a specimen before him when he wrote, they are 
nearly six limes bigger than the cutting-teeth, a structure 
which at once separates this group from the genus Cebus. 
Facial angle about 30°. 

Cuvier, in common with most other zoologists, places the 
genus at the head of the monkeys of the New Continent. 

Mr. Gray {Annals of Phil., 1825) places the form among 
the Anthropomorphous Primates in the second family 
(Sariguida), and as the sole genus of its first subfamily 
Mycetina. 

M. Lesson arranges it between Lagothrix and Cebus. 

Mr. Swainson makes Mycetes the first genus of the Cebidtc* 
the second family of his first order Quadrumana. 

Mr.Ogilby observed in the summer of 1829 that two 
living individuals of Mycetes seniculus did not use the ex- 
tremities of their anterior limbs for the purpose of holding 
objects between the finger and thumb, as is common among 
the Quadrumana; and he ascertained also on closer exami- 
nation that the thumb, as it has generally been considered, 
was not in these animals opposable to the other fingers, but 
originated in the same line with them. Struck with the 
apparent singularity of the fact, he was induced to pay par- 
ticular attention to all the other animals referred by zoolo- 
gists to the Quadrumanous family to which he had access ; 
and the continued observation of more than six years 
assured him that the non-opposable character of the inner 
finger of the anterior extremities, which he first observed in 
the specimens referred to, is not confined to the genus My- 
cetes, but extends throughout the whole of the genora of 
the South American monkeys, individuals of all of which 
had been seen by him in a living state. He remarked that a 
true thumb existed on the anterior limbs of none of them, 
and that consequently they have been incorrectly referred 
to the Quadrumana by zoologists generally. [Chkiropoda ; 
Quadrumana; Simiao^.] 

The habits of these animals arc social, and most of them 
have thick beards. Their deep and sonorous yells are sup- 
posed to be a call to their mates ; in short, to be a hideous 
love-song. In their gregarious habits and howlings they may 
be considered as bearing some analogy to the Gibbons of 
the Old World [Ape, vol. ii., pp. 149, 150; Hylobatks]; 
whilst their low -facial angle has induced some to look upon 
them as representing the baboons of the anlient continent. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus. — South 
America. 

Example, Mycetes Ur sinus (Stentor Ur sinus of Geof- 
froy). The Araguato. 



Mycetes Urslnus. Aratfnnto. 



Description, Habits, #<?.— Length nearly three feet, with- 
out iucluding the tail. Hair, which is longer than that of 
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Myceret semrxihn (Mono Colorado of Humboldt), of a golden 
red, but tho beard, which is of a deeper colour than the rest, 
is less bushy than it is in M. seniculus ; and the circum- 
ference of the face where the hair is red is also paler. II urn- 
boldt states that the eye, voice, and gait denote melancholy. 
He saw young ones brought up in the Indian huts, which 
never played like the Sagoitts. [Jacchus.] Lopez de 
Gomara speaks of the Araguato de los Cumanenses as 
having the face of a man, the beard of a goat, and a grave 
demeanor. Fruit and the leaves of plants form their food. 
The females carry the young upon the shoulder. Humboldt 
counted above forty upon one tree, and he does not doubt 
that upon a square league of the wild countries frequented 
by them above two thousand may be found. Tbey were in 
great abundance near pools of stagnant water shaded by the 
Mauri Ha flexuosa. 

Localities, Brazil, Venezuela, &c. 

MYCETO'PODA, or MYCE'TOPUS, a ccnus of con- 
chifers with elongated valves, established by M. d'Orbigny, 
and referrible to the family Naiad* of Lamarck. ML 
d Orbigny states that this genus perforates like the Pho- 
ladee. 

MY'CONOS, MICONI, one of the Cyclades, is situated 
east of Delos, from which it is separated by a narrow chan- 
nel. It is about 10 miles in length and 6 in its greatest 
breadth. The island is mountainous and not very fertile: 
it produces some corn, wine, and cotton, but is deficient in 
wood. The population is about 4000, according to Thiersch. 
The men are good sailors, and the women are handsome. 
(Dapper, Description des Isles de rArchipel; Spon; Por- 
cacchi; Baudrand.) According to the antient fable, the 
Centaurs killed by Hercules were buried in this island, from 
whence came the proverb, ' to put all things under one My- 
conus,' applied to those who were apt to range under 
one class things naturally disparate. (Strabo, Casaub. 487.) 
The inhabitants, being poor in their own country, had the 
reputation of being parasites at other people's tables, and 
hence the proverb ' Myconian guests ' for people who invited 
themselves. Miconi belongs now to the new kingdom of 
Greece. 

MYCTE'RIA. [Jabiru.] 

MYDA'US. [Weasels.] 

MY'GALE (Mammalogy). [Sorbcidje.] 

MYGDO'NIA. [Macedonia; Mesopotamia.] 

MYIAGRA [Muscicapim] 

MY'LODON. [Mkgathbriidjb, vol. xv., p. 70.] 

MYOCINCLA. [Mbrulid.*] 

MYO'PHONUS. [Mkrulim.] 

MYOPORA'CE/E are a natural order of plants, distin- 
guished from Verbenaceoa by little except the ovules being 
pendulous and the albumen more abundant. The plants 
referred to Myoporacea? are chiefly shrubs of little interest, 
inhabiting the Australian regions and other parts of the 
southern hemisphere. The most remarkable thing con- 
nected with them is the presence of cysts of oil in their 
leaves, which thence have a dotted structure. The White 
Mangrove, a shore plant rooting in mud, is a curious species. 
Brown describes its roots as creeping to a considerable dis- 
tance, often curved above the ground as much as six feet 
before they fix themselves, and throwing up naked suckers 
out of the mud in great abundance, which look like shoots 
of asparagus. 

MYOPOTAMUS. [Coypou.] 

N B. It is now ascertained that the Coypou ha* a HgOr 
mentum teres. In October, 1838, Mr. Owen oxhibitedto 
the Zoological Society of London a preparation of that liga- 
ment in the animal, which ho had received from Mr. Oiley 
of Exeter, and read the following extract in a letter from 
that gentleman: — 

*I have enclosed with this the thigh-bone, ond the sca- 
pula, clavicle, and humerus of a Coypou, which came into 
ray hands after having been mangled by a stuffer of ani- 
mals, and which had been preserved alive for some weeks 
by a gentleman of this place. I believe that not many op- 
iwrtunities have occurred of dissecting this onitnal in Eng- 
land; and as I found a difference between the specimen m 
question and that described by Mr. Martin, I thought thp 
portions I have forwarded might be interesting to you, had 
it not fallen to you to dissect one of these animals. Mr, 
Martin slates that the thigh-bone had no round ligament: 
you will soe that there exists a well -developed one in this, 
cs there also was on the other thigh-bone.' 
Mr. Martin observed, that, ou referring to his account of 



the dissection of this animal, it will be fouud tlut be isio 
far from asserting it as a fact positively determined, iLit 
the ligamntutn teres is wanting; that, after giving as 
account of the state of the acetabulum and head of thtgU- 
bones as he found them, he adds, ' It would bo desirable 
that another specimen should be examined before ibis pe- 
culiarity (namely, the absence of a ligamentum ierui m 
insisted ou as an ascertained fact.' (Zoal. /Voc., U.K) 

Mr. Darwin (Journal and Remarks) notices this rodeatu 
common among the broken islets of the Chonos Archipt- 
lago, where it exclusively frequents salt-water. Tho tame 
author remarks that the CapyLara or Carjincho [Hydro* 
chcekus] occasionally frequents the islands in the mouth sf 
the Plata, where the water is quite salt, though it u far 
more abundant on the borders of freshwater lakes tad 
rivers. 
MYOSO'REX. [Soricio*.] 

MYOTHE'RA. [Mbrulida.] Cuvier remarks that 
M. Vieillot has changed this name into Myrmothera. 
MYOXUS. [Murid*.] 

MYRAFRA, Dr. Horsfleld's name for a genus of birds 
arranged by Mr. Swain son as a subgenus of Calendula, m 
the subfamily of Alaudina* of the family Fringillida. 

MYRIAD (fivptac), the Greek term for ten thousand, 
usually employed in our idiom for an indefinite but >ery 
large number. 

MYRICA'CEiE are plants constituting a very small 
natural order of apetalous Exogens, with separate sexes, 
The most essential part of their character is expressed by 
Endlicher in the following terms: 'Flowers unisexual 
Males: Bractlets, 2; calyx, 0. Females: Hypogyaous 
scales from 2 to 6; ovary one-celled, with 2 styles; ovule 
I, erect, orthotropous; drupe one-seeded ; seed erect; em- 
bryo without albumen ; radicle superior.* In general their 
flowers are arranged in a manner similar to those of Belu- 
lacea? and Salicacco, with which latter however tbey stem 
to have no real affinity. From Casuaracese, curious New 
Holland trees, with jointed leaflets stems, like those of 
Equisetum, they are only distinguished by their erect ovule 
and orthotropous seeds. They are common in the tempera's 
parts of the world, especially in North America and the 
Cape of Good Hope. With us the only species v\ the 
Sweet Oale, a common fragrant bush inhabiting «ot reu- 
nions. They are all more or less fragrant and aromstr; 
and one of them is called Myrica cerifenx* or the wax bssr» 
ing, from the drupes being covered with a waxy secietioa, 
which may be readily separated and manufactured into 
candles ; whence has arisen its popular name of Cattdlcberni 
Myrtle. 



3 2 I 

Mpica arpita. 
1, a male flower; 2. an ovniv; 3. a diuue cut cm v«st*c*Uj Id tkmm tk» 
eirct pokiUou of Hie wed wUMn'ii. 

MYRI'STICA MOSC1I ATA. Thunberg (the M. ouVi- 
nalii of Linn., but not of Marti us;, a tree uaiive of the )a> 
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pec* Island*, especially of Banda, but cultivated in Java, 
Sumatra, and elsewhere in the East, and lately in Cayenne 
end several of the West India Islands. It yields nutmegs 
and mace, the best of which are produced in the first-men- 
tioned island*. The fruit is of the size and form of a peach, 
and, when ripe, the fleshy part separates into two nearly 
equal halves, exposing the kernel surrounded by an arillus, 
the former being the nutmeg, the latter the mace. The aril- 
lus U red when gathered, but being sprinkled with sea-water 
and dried, it assumes an orange-yellow colour. It has a 
htiy shining appearance, yet is horny and brittle. The 
odour is strongly aromatic ; the taste aromatic, but sharp and 
acrid. It contains both a fixed oil (in small quantity) and a 
volatile oil. One pound of mace yields by distillation one 
ounce of the latter The former is not an article of European 
commerce, and what is termed the expressed oil of mace is 
obtained from the nutmeg, and should bear its name. An 
inferior mace is obtained from various species of Myristica, 
especially the M. tomentosa and M. officinalis (Martius), 
which is a Brazilian tree. The properties of mace are 
similar to those of the nutmeg. 

On the removal of the mace is seen the shell, of an oval 
or ovate shape, and of a dark brown colour, in which is 
contained the seed or nut This is closely invested by an 
inner shell or coat, which dips down into the substance of 
the albumen of the seed, and gives it the character which is 
termed ruminated. Two or three gatherings of the nutmegs 
are made in the year, generally in July and August, in 
December, and in April. The third period yields the best 
nutmegs. The collected nuts are dried in the sun or by the 
heat of a moderate fire, till the shells split : they are then 
sorted and dipped in lime-water, to preserve them from the 
attack of insects. The nuts are about an inch long, of the 
size of a hazel nut, but with a furrowed or sculptured sur- 
face. Those of good quality should be heavy, each weighing 
on an average 90 grains. The internal aspect is marbled 
lad of a fatty appearance. The substance is grey, but the 
veins, which are of a reddish-brown, consist of cellular tissue 
abounding in oil, and are the processes of the internal coat 
already mentioned. Odour agreeable, strongly aromatic. 
Taste warm, aromatic, oily. 

Besides the fixed oil, it contains a volatile oil, lighter than 
water, being of the specific gravity of 0*931-47, while a 
spurious oil of nutmeg is only 0871. By keeping it deposits 
a stearopten, or Muscat-camphor, called Myristicine. The 
•olid or fixed oil consists of stearine and elaiite, with a slight 
portion of volatile oil intermixed. Both the fixed and 
volatile are used for medical purposes. Of the fixed there 
are two varieties, the English and Dutch, of which the former 
is the better. It occurs in pieces, wrapped in leaves of the 
banana, weighing about three-quarters of a pound. When 
cut into, it has a uniformly reddish-yellow colour. The Dutch 
sort is in larger pieces, wrapped sometimes in leaves, some- 
times in paper, and of a lighter yellow colour. Both are fre- 
quently adulterated. The volatile oil is also mixed with 
purified oil of turpentine. Nutmegs are frequently either 
digested in aleohol or distilled to abstract the volatile oil, 
and then passed off as fresh. Such nutmegs are lighter, and, 
then a hot needle is inserted, do not give an oily coating to 
it Old, worm-eaten, or wild nutmegs should be rejected. 
Genuine or cultivated nutmegs are called female, to distin- 
guish them from the male or wild nutmegs, which are the 
produce either of the M. moschata, Var. sphenocarpa, or of 
H. tomentosa, Thunb. These are longer, heavier, weighing 
generally J]b grams, and of inferior quality. They are 
more apt to cause narcotic symptoms, giddiness, &c, than 
the true sort 

Nutmegs and tnace, from the large quantity of volatile 
ou\ are decidedly stimulant, and when used in abundance, 
produce, by exciting the circulation, narcotic effects. In 
caoderai ion they promote the appetite and assist digestion. 
Either when grated, or when a few drops of the volatile oil 
are put on sugar, they relieve flatus and colicky pains. They 
are chiefly used as additions to other medicines, to quicken 
their action or cover their taste. They should be entirely 
abstaiaed from by persons having a tendency to apoplexy. 
[AaoKATtcs.] The fixed oil is employed externally as a 
rubefacient in rheumatism and other diseases. 

MY&IOTfCA'CEiB are tropical, fragrant, aromatic 
trees, wkb an astringent juice, alternate, coriaceous, simple 
leaves, without stipules, and dioecious flowers. Of the flowers 
the males have monadelphous stamens, the females a single 
©ne-ceUed ovary, containing an erect seed, and both have 



for calyx a tubular, coriaceous envelope, with from 2 to 4, 
usually 3, valvate teeth. Their fruit is a two-valved suc- 
culent capsule, containing a single seed enveloped in an 
aril, and consisting of ruminated albumen, abounding in a 
powerful and agreeable aromatic secretion; the embryo is 
very small, and placed in a cavity at the base of the albumen. 

The order is nearly allied to Anonacea*, from which how- 
ever it differs very remarkably in the total want of a co- 
rolla, and in the reduction of the number of carpels to one. 
To station it in the artificial division of apetalous Exogens, 
as is usually done, is to violate every principle of natural 
classification. 

The Nutmeg of the shops, which is the seed of Myris- 
tica Moschata, is the only product of the order employed 
officinally. [Myristica Moschata.] Oilier species bear fruit 
that may be employed as a substitute, but they are all infe- 
rior to the real oriental Myristica. Three genera of the 
Older have been distinguished, namely, Myristica, inhabit- 
ing the tropical woods of Asia and America, with Knema 
and Pyrrhosa, both confined to the tropics of India. 
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Myristica AromaUca. 



1, a calyx i 2, tho monadelphous stamen 3 of a male flower; 3, the pUtfl of a 
female flower; 4. the seed ol the nutmeg, onvelope.l in iti* mare or aril; 5, a 
vertical section of the seed, showiug the ruminated albnmeu aud the small em- 
bryo at its baie. 

MYRMECO'BIUS. [Marstjpialia, vol. xiv., p. 456.] 

MYRMECO'PHAGA. [Ant-Eater] 

N.B. In November, 1831, a letter from Sir R Ker Porter 
was read to the Zoological Society of London, giving a 
detailed description of the Myrmccop/iaga jubata, Linn., 
under the name of Orso Hormeguero, or Ant-Bear, accom- 
panied by a drawing of the full-grown individual from 
which the description was taken. The writer was particu- 
larly struck with the difference in structure which exists 
between the fore and hinder feet, and with the curious 
disposition of the parts of the former in the act of progression, 
which has been slightly referred to by D'Azara. In the 
figure (in which the animal is represented in a standing 
position) the claws of the fore-feet do not project in front, 
but are doubled backwards under the wrist, evincing a mode 
of progression in the Myrmecwphagce similar to that de- 
scribed by Colonel Sykcs as existing in the species of 
Mam's. [Pangolin.] To receive the additional length 
and point of the middle toe, according to Sir R. Ker Porter, 
a protruding mass of hard flesh stood out from the wri.st, 
wherein was a cavity destined for the reception of the 
ungulated elongation when the animal was in a standing 
position, and as, from the awkward formation of the fore- 
feet, quickness of motion becomes impossible, these animals 
may be caught in the smallest open space (when seen) with 
little difficulty. 

Fossil Myrmecophaga. 

See the article Megatherium vol. xv., pp. 69, 7% 
ctnd 73. 
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MYRMOTITE'RA. [Myothkra] 

MYROSPERMUM, or Mt/roxylon Perui/erum, yields 
the balsam of Peru, and probably also the balsam of Tolu, 
though this is generally referred to M. Tolutferum. It is 
doubtful whether these are distinct species, or the same tree 
slightly differing, from circumstances connected with the 
place of growth. The two kinds of balsam are so similar 
that there is no difficulty in believing the differences be- 
tween them to be owning to a difference of age in the in- 
dividual trunk from which each was obtsined, or to differ- 
ences in the mode of extraction or of preparation. 

Balsam of Peru occurs in two states; one called the 
white, the other the black. The former results either from 
spontaneous exudation from the bark, or from incisions 
made in it ; it is also found in the inside of the seed-vessel 
wrapping the seed. At first it is liquid, of the consistence 
of recent honey, of a light-yellow colour, of an agreeable 
odour, resembling vanilla, and a somewhat acrid, bitterish, 
but aromatic taste. ' Its specific gravity is less than that of 
water. Heated in a platinum spoon it burns with a white 
smoke (which reddens litmus paper), and leaves no residual 
ash. It is completely soluble in alcohol, and also in aether, 
except some white material which separates from it. It 
contains much benzoic acid. By distillation with water it 
yields a volatile oil. By exposure to the air it hardens, and 
is then termed Opobalsamum siccura, which must not be 
confounded with the true Opobalsamum. [Balsamodkn- 
dron.] Balsam of Tolu is also sometimes called Opobal- 
samum. 

Black balsam of Peru is stated to be procured by boiling 
the resinous bark of the trunk and branches of the tree. 
Th. Martius conjectures that it is procured by subjecting 
these parts and the pods to a kind of dry distillation, or 
distillatio per desceimtm, similar to that by which tar is 
obtained from pine-trees. This balsam has the consistence 
of syrup, but does not solidify with age, is scarcely tenacious, 
of a blackish -brown colour, and not transparent, somewhat 
oily to the touch, odour agreeable, balsamic, resembling 
vanilla, taste acrid, balsamic, bitterish, and enduring. 
Scarcely igniting when in contact with ilame; not yield- 
ing by distillation with water any volatile oil, and not 
perfectly soluble even in absolute alcohol. Its chief con- 
stituents are the oil, which cannot be termed volatile, two 
kinds of resin, and benzoic acid. 

Both sorts are extensively adulterated, chiefly with tur- 

Eentines, copaiva, or volatile oils. One test of genuine 
lack balsam is, when 1000 parts of balsam saturate 75 
parts of pure crystallized carbonate of potass. 

Balsam of Tolu Hows from incisions in the tree, and is 
of the consistence of a strong turpentine. It is sent to 
Europe in earthenware jars or tin cases. It becomes tena- 
cious with age, and in cold weather may be fractured, but 
melts again in summer, or with the warmth of the hand. 
It is of a yellow or brownish colour, transparent, with the 
taste and odour of the white balsam of Peru. This balsam 
likewise is much adulterated. All the three forms possess 
the ordinary qualities of balsamic substances, and, either in 
the state of syrup or tincture, a* c employed where such medi- 
cines are indicated. These have been already detailed [Bal- 
sams], and it is only necessary to state here, that their 
fragrance renders them pleasant adjuncts to cough mix- 
tures, when the acute or active stage is passed, while the 
difference of price is the only reason for preferring one kind 
to another. 

MYRRH. [Balsamodkndron ] 

MYRSINA'CE/H are chiefly subtropical plants of the 
Exogenous class, so nearly the same in their fructification 
as the Priraulaccous species of northern climates, that 
scarcely any valid mark of distinction c.»n be found between 
them. The indehiacent fruit in Myrsinucca? is chiefly relied 
upon for the means of separating them. The general ap- 
pearance of the tuo orders is however widely different ; 
PrimulacesD consisting of herbs with no development of 
woody matter, while Mvrsinacciv, in all cases yet observed, 
arc shrubs or trees. Many of the species have handsome 
foliage and gaily-coloured Mowers, on which account they 
are frequently met with in gaidens, but they are of no im- 
portance for useful purposes. Ardisia and Jacquinia are 
the two commonest genera. 

MYRTA'CE.K arc poly pet alousExogcns, forming a very 
extensive and important natural order of plants, exclusively 
inhabiting warm countries, and in all cases either shrubs 
or trees ; an herbaceous form of the order is unknown. The 



most northern station of the species is the south of Europe, 
where the common Myrtle grows apparently wild. If this plant 
is taken as the tjpe of the order, it might be said to const** 
of aromatic plants with opposite leaves, dotted with transpa- 
rent oil cysts, bearing icosandrous roonogynous polypetaloaa 
Mowers, succeeded by an inferior succulent fruit ; but thia 
is the character rather of a section of the order, than of 
Myrtace© considered as a whole. In this division are bowerer 
included nearly all the species employed for the use of man. 
Among the table-fruits of the tropics *• are M he Guam. 
yielded by different species of Pstdium; the Rote Apple 
and Jamrosade, produced by Eugenia Malaccensis and 
Jumbos ; of spices, Cloves are the Mower-buds of Caryv 
pkyllus Aromalicus ; and Allspice is the dried berries of 
Eugenia Pimenta: all which are obtained from plants 
belonging to the same section as the common Myrtle ; ibe 
aromatic fruits of that plant were indeed used as a spire 
before cloves and allspice became common. 

The deviations that take place from the typical structure 
of the order consist partly in the fruit being dry and capsu- 
lar, instead of Meshy and indehisccnt, and partly in the 
organization of the interior of the fruit being reduced to a 
state of great simplicity ; besides which the leaves are often 
alternate instead of opposite. Some of the species have no 
corolla, and there is in many cases a very singular tendency 
to consolidate the Moral organs of all kinds. 

The species with capsular fruit are principally found in 
New Holland, where, in the form of Eucalyptus and Lep- 
tospermum, they constitute one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the vegetation. [Eucalyptus.] These plants 
abound in a powerful astringent secretion, chiefly found in 
their bark, on which account they are found valuable f «r 
the tanner's purposes ; while the aromatic principle is al«*c 
abundantly secreted in other cases, as, for example, \n Mela- 
leuca Cajeputu from which the green stimulating oil 
Cajepui is procured. 

It is more particularly among these species that anoma- 
lous conditions of the Moral organs occur. In Eicalyptu* 
there is no corolla, and the segments of the cahx are so 
completely united to each other as to form o Meshy cap, 
thrown off by the Mowers when the time arrives for extricat- 
ing the stamens. In Melaleuca, Calothamnus, and uneral 
others, the stamens are united to each other by their fila- 
ments, so as to form showy, petal-like, fringed expansion* ; 
and in Eudesmia the petals themselves are united into a 
cap, thrown off upon the expansion of the Mower. 



Pftidinin pomiferum. 
1 ( a flower ; 2, m ilnmco ; 3. a trnuM vnm section of the otsry. 

The most singular form of Myrtaccs is that which derives 
its name from a New Holland plant, called Charmrluucivm, 
in which the interior of the ovary contains but one cell, 
with from two to five ovules rising up obliquely fn in its 
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Use. Yhene plants are all small heath-like shrubs, having 
in tbe majority of cases the edge of the petals prolonged 
tutu long and delicate fringes. Such plants are extremely 
abundant on the west coast of New Holland, where they 
tuna one of the most striking characters of the Flora. 

The Pomegranate-tree is a most anomalous form of Myr- 
Uce*, remarkable for an almost total absence of transparent 
(Uting, and consequently of aromatic qualities, and having 
i fruit consisting of two whorls of carpels, compacted toge- 
ther into an inferior ovary, the interior of which becomes 
altered and distended so much after the flower has fallen 
off, that the fruit is nothing but a collection of cavities filled 
mth seeds, and having no apparent relation to each other. 

MY'RTEA, Dr. Turtons name for a genus of conchifers 
founded on the Venus spinifera of authors. 

MYRTLE, the Myrtus communis of botanists, is a bush 
villi evergreen opposite leaves, which, when seen by trans- 
milted light, appear as it pierced with small holes, in conse- 
quence of their containing a great number of little reser- 
voirs of a transparent aromatic oil ; the flowers are white, 
ami produced in axillary clusters; they have an inferior 
ovary, numerous stamens growing from an epigynous disk, 
a single style, five petals, and are followed by a small oblong 
succulent fleshy purple fruit. 

The Myrtle is apparently wild along the south coast of 
France, and in Sicily it occupies large tracts of country ; 
but it does not appear to be really a European plant, but 
a native of Persia. In this country the Myrtle is seldom able 
to bear the winter, except when planted in front of a south 
nail, and protected from severe weather. In the Isle of Wight, 
jwm* •tations along the south coast of England, and in many 
of the mild parts of Ireland, it however becomes an orna- 
mental bush, without requiring any protection whatever. 

For a detailed account of the Myrtle, see Loudon's 'Ar- 
boretum Britannicum,' vol. ii., p, 962. 

MYRTUS PIMENTO. [Pimento.] 

MYSCA, Dr. Turton's name for a genus consisting of 
certain species of the geuus Unio. Type Unto Pictorum* 

MY'SiA, the name of an antient division of Asia Minor, 
forming the north-west extremity of that peninsula, and 
bounded on the north by the Propontis, on the west by the 
Hellespont and the iEgean Sea, on the south by Lydia, 
from which it was divided by the mountains which se- 
parate the valley of the Caicus from that of the Hermus, 
and on the east by the river Rhyndacus, which divided 
it from Bithynia. On the south-east the high land 
forming the interior of Mysia joins the central table-land 
of Phngia towards the town of Azani. But the respective 
boundaries of Mysia, Bithynia, and Phrygia appear not to 
have been very clearly defined. (Strabo, b. xii.) Herodotus 
( Yii. 74, 75) says that the Mysians were a Lydian colony ; yet 
he adds, that the Bithynians affirmed that their ancestors had 
been driven from their former seat on the banks of the Stry- 
mon by the Teucrians and the Mysians. Strabo (vii., p. 295, 
Casaub.) says that the Mysi (Mcesians) and Get®, who lived 
«n the banks of the lster, were considered by the old Greek 
writer* to be Thrucians, and that ' the Mysians of Asia, who 
dwelt between Phrygia, Ijrdia, and Troas, were a colony of 
the Mysians of Thrace/ [Mcesia.] And in b. xii. he says 
that ' the Mysians of Asia were considered to be Lydians by 
\oine, and Thracians by others.' This may mean that 
Thracian immigrations became mixed with the previous 
inhabitants of Lydian race. Repeated Thracian immi- 
grations are mentioned as having taken place before and 
after the Trojan war. Then came the iEolians, who occu- 
pied the maritime coast from the Hermus to the iEsepus, 
aiA built their cities there. [jEolians.] Geographers distin- 
guished zBoiia and Troas from Mysia. [Troas.] 

M>sia became subject to the Lydian monarchy, after the 
fall of which it formed part of one of the satrapies of the 
Persian empire which included also Lydia. It was after- 
wards in succession under the Macedonians, the kings of 
Pergamus, and the Romans. Under the Romans it formed 
part of the province called • Asia.' Its principal towns were 
Pi hg a ires, Cyzicus, Abydos, Lampsacus, Adramyttium, 
and MjJetopolis, near the lake of the same name. The 
principal rivers of Mysia were the Caicus in the south and 
the JZsepu* in the north ; the smaller ones were the Evenus 
and the Granicus. The country now forms part of the Turkish 
p: jvince of Anadoli. 

(Leake's Asia Minor; Charles Fellows, Journal written 
during, an Excursion in Asia Minor in 1838, with an account 

of Uie remains of Assos and other towns of Mysia and Troas.) 
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MY SIS, the generic name for the Opossum Shrimps. 
[Stomapodes.] 

MYSORE, a large province in the southern part of the 
peninsula of India, lying between 11° 40' and 15° N. lat., 
and between 75° and 78° 30' E. long. Its greatest length 
from south-east to north-west is 210 miles, and its average 
breadth about 140 miles. The province is bounded on the 
east by the Eastern Ghauts, on the south by Coimbatore 
and Salem, on the west by the Western Ghauts, and on the 
north by the southern Maharatta country and districts for- 
merly ceded to the English by the rajah of Mysore. The 
province consists of elevated table-land, with many lofty 
hills, among which rise several of the rivers that traverse 
the low countries ; the chief of these rivers are the Caveri, 
the Vadavati, the Bhadri, the Arkanati, the Pennar, and 
the Palar or Palaur. The level of the province varies from 
1830 to 2800 feet above the sea. Sevagunga, the highest 
mountain in Mysore, in 13° 10' N. lat., 77° 20' E. long., is . 
4G00 feet high. Owing to the general elevation of the 
country, the climate is temperate and healthy. The clouds 
are much broken by the Ghauts which bound this territory 
to the east and west, and although there are frequent heavy 
showers in the table-land of Mysore, they are seldom of long 
continuance. 

Mysore is governed by a native prince or rajah, with 
whom the English have a subsidiary treaty, concluded in 
1799, after the defeat and death ofTippoo. On this occa- 
sion Coimbatore, Canara, and Soonda were transferred to 
the English government. The territory which remains to 
the Mysore rajah is divided into three districts or subayenas, 
viz. Patana or Seringapatam, Nagara or Bednore, and Cha- 
tracul. The first-named of these districts is by far the 
largest, and comprehends ninety- one subdivisions; Nagara 
has nineteen, andChatracul has thirteen subdivisions: each 
of these subdivisions is superintended by a soubahdar. The 
situation of the natives who are of the superior class is 
upon the whole much better in Mysore than it is in the 
British presidencies, because the whole administration, civil 
and military, rests with them, instead of being vested in 
Europeans. In the Company's territories the natives, what- 
ever be their station, with only few exceptions, have a master 
in every European, while in Mysore the governing class owns 
only one master, the rajah. But the lower orders of the 
people are, on the contrary, by no means so well off as in 
the British territory, the Mysore government being most 
oppressive to them. The province is, upon the whole, thinly 
inhabited. In 1804, the latest time as to which we have 
any statement upon that subject, the number of families 
was 482,612, and of individuals 2,171,754. Several times 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century the country 
was overrun by hostile armies, and ravaged to such a de- 
gree that many districts, which had previously been well 
peopled, were wholly deserted. During the present cen-. 
tury the inhabitants have enjoyed a greater degree of sen 
curity, and several good roads have been opened. The 
dwellings of the peasants, although built of mud, are more 
neat and commodious than in most parts of India. The. 
population is supposed to have increased since 1804 under 
the improved state of things. 

The rajahs of Mysore were for many years actively opposed 
to the extension of the British power in India. Hyder Ali 
Khan, who began his military career in 1 749, and who as- 
sumed the sovereign power in 1760, invaded the lower Car- 
natic in 1780, and desolated the country to the very gates 
of Madras. His further progress was arrested by Sir Eyre 
Coote, but, being assisted by the French, he was able to 
continue the war until December, 1782, when he died, and 
was succeeded by his son Tippoo, who continued the war 
until the beginning of 1784. Peace being then concluded 
between France and England, he lost the assistance of his 
European allies, and concluded a treaty with the English. 
In 1790 Tippoo attacked the rajah of Travancore, whom the 
English were by treaty bound to assist, and a war ensued, 
which lasted until March, 1792, when a peace was con- 
cluded by Lord Cornwall is under the walls of Seringapatam, 
by the terms of which Tippoo was deprived of nearly one- 
half of his dominions. With the hope of recovering this 
territory, he endeavoured in 1798 to excite disaffection 
among the native subjects of the British, and sought the 
alliance of the Fronch republic and of the sovereign of 
Caubul. In February of the following year the British 
army entered Mysore, "and in April laid siege to Serineapa- 
tarn, which fortress was taken by storm on the 4lh of May 
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when Tippoo was killed. Upon this event the English 
government placed on the throne the Maha Rajah Krishna 
Udiaver, then a child only six years old, a lineal descendant 
of the antient raiahs of Mysore, whose dynasty had been 
displaced by Hyder Ali. Purneah, who had been one of 
Tippoo* s ministers, was at the same time entrusted with the 
government, and a treaty was concluded whereby the Enej- 
li^h undertook to maintain a military force for the defence 
of Mysore against all invaders, for which service an annual 
payment was to be made to the Company's government of 
seven lacs of pagodas (2b0,000/.). This treaty has continued 
in operation to the present time. The Rajah Krishna 
tldiaver, having been brought up under European guardian- 
ship, usually dispenses with much of the ceremony that is 
commonly observed at the courts of the native princes of 
India, but on state occasions he goes abroad with much 

Somp in a carriage capable of holding thirty persons, and 
raw n by elephants. 

The town of Mysore, the antient capital of the province, 
was about 1770 superseded in this respect by Seringnpatara, 
but it again became the seat of government on the fall of 
that fortress in 1700. It is situated in \1 Q 10' N. lat. and 
76° ♦!*' E. long. It occupies a considerable space of ground, 
and is enclosed by a wall. The streets arc laid out with 
some regard to regularity, and the houses, which are for the 
niogt part whitened, are intermingled with temples and 
trc?s. The fort is separated from the pettah, or town, by 
an esplanade, and, besides the rajah's palace, contains the 
duellings of the principal merchants and bankers. 

MYSTERY (/ivffrr/piov). In the religion of the Greeks 
there were rites and doctrines which were kept secret from 
the mass of the people and only communicated to a chosen 
feu*. These things were called mysteries. This word has 
been adapted by the writers of the New Testament, who 
apply it to things which arc kept secret for a time and 
afterwards revealed, or to things which are kept secret 
from *ome persons though they may be revealed to others, or 
lastly, to things which, though not kept peiiectly seciet, are 
only made known by symbols. Thus the term answers pretty 
well to the English word secret. It is frequently opposed 
to words which imply discovery. Thus the New Testament 
writers speak of a mystery revealed (fivari)(nov diroKa\v<po; v ) 
o" brought to light (furwGiv) or made known (yi'toptnMv). 
They call the gospel a mystery, as being a system which 
had formorly bceu kept secret, but was now revealed to 
lhem, and through them to the world (Rom. xvi. 20, 26 ; 

1 Cor. iu 7-10 ; Ephex. iii. 9 ; vi. 19 ; Coins*, i. !>G, 27 ; ii. 2 ; 
iv. .1). So Christ said to his disciples, * To you it is given 
to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given' (Malt. xiii. 1 1 ; Mark, iv. 11 ; Luke, 
vin. 10), that is, you are permitted to understand those 
doctrines which are at present kept secret from others. 
Bat afterwards they were commanded to proclaim these 
secrets to the world (Matt. x. 26, 27 ; xxviii. 19, 20 ; Mark, 
iv. 22 ; xvi. 12 ; 1 Cor. iv. 1). It is also applied to individual 
Jvicts or doctrines. Thus the admission of the Gentiles to 
the privileges of the Christian religion is called a mystery, 
because it had never before been understood by the Jews 
{Rom. xi. 23; Ephes. hi. 3-5). The fact that the living will 
undergo a change at the resurrection is also called a mys 
stery (1 Cor. xv. 51). To the same class belongs the only 
passage in which the word might perhaps be understood to 
imply something not merely unknown but actually incom- 
prehensible, namely, 1 Tim. iii. 16, * Great is the mystery 
of godhness (or religion, *v<rtptiac); God was manifest in 
the flesh,' &e\, which meant, * Great is the secret which our 
relic ion discloses— God was manifest in the flesh, 1 &c. In 

2 Thess. ii. 7, * the mystery of wickedness' is * wicked- 
ness which is already secretly at work in the church,' and 
of which the revelation is predicted in ver. 8 (ri> yap pvoriipiov 
fitij ivipyUrai rijg dvopiag, .... sal r6rt dwoKa\v<p9i)9irai 6 
avofiot;). The word is used in rather a singular way, but 
still with the same meaning, in 1 Cor. xiv. 2, where it is 
said of a person who speaks in an unknown tongue, * in the 
spirit he speaketh mysteries,' that is, ho communes with 
God in language unintelligible to those around. We have 
examples of the use of the word to denote the secret mean- 
ing of a figure or symbol in Ephes. v. 2 ; Rev. i. 2o ; xvii. 5, 
7. This general signification of a secret is the only one in 
which the word m> stery is used in the New Testament. In 
the Scptungint its meaning is tho same (Daniel, ii. 18, 19, 
27, 2*. 29, 3o, 47; iv. 9). The early ecclesiastical writers 
applied the word to solemn religious rites, and this is pro- 



bably the reason why fiv^r*)piov is translated in the Vulfjat* 
by lacramentum. In modern u^a^e a myttcry is a doctrir-* 
which is incomprehensible by the human understanding, oi 
which appeals to involve facts irrecuticihablu with co*-li 
other. Thus the doctrine of the Trinity, tho union of th< 
divine and human nature in the person of ChrM, the cx>tj 
sistency of God's perfect foreknowledge and fixed plan oi 
providence with the free-will of man, are spoken of as n>>» 
teries. Not that these dectrines are considered as tclf-cxjo- 
tradicton ; for if such contradiction bo proved, the Uoctnu 
is no longer mysterious but impossible. We believe ih*J 
they can be explained, though our mental powers are n*A 
strong enough to explain them. It is woithy of remark thai 
mysteries (in the modern sense) are found in philosophy 
and natural religion as well as in revealed religion. 

(Campbell On the Gospels, — Dissertation vn the ttori 
fivar!)pior.) 

MYSTERIES, or MIRACLE-PLAYS. [Bkcljii 
Drama, p. 426. J 

MYSTICS, a Christian sect which arose in tho secon* 
century, and whose principles arc probably to be traced U 
the philosophy of the Christian PlalouUts of Alexautlrw 
Ammonius Saccas and his follow eis. They first apf^ea 
as a distinct sect in the fourth century, under the tearhnu 
of a Grecian fanatic, who gave himself out to be Diony *tu< 
the Areopagite, one of St. Paul's converts (Aots, x\iu Jli 
and who is generally regarded as the founder of the sect * 
the Mystics. 

Adopting the Platonic doctrine, that the human Goal u i 
portion of the divine nature, they held that every man ha 
a divine light within him which is sufficient for his guidaAn 
to present and future happiness, but that this light i 
obscured by the grossness of our material bodies and x j] 
the influence of external objects. To shake off these e*i 
influences, and thus to keep the soul in as close connectwir 
as pussible with its divine original, ll.ey considered la Li 
the c dice of religion ; and this they endeavoured U 
accomplish by constant meditation on spiritual object* 
secret communion with God, and an austere discipline v* 
the body. As they considered everything external to tin 
soul as only calculated to obscure tne divine light witVuc 
they set no value upon accurate systems of doctrine nor u j»< 
religious observances as contributing to the advanreGDen 
of religion. One of their leading doctrines was that re* 
love to God must necessarily be disinterested, that n 
uninfluenced by the expectation of reward or punishmer t. 

The austere lives and apparent devotion of the *Iysii«- 
causcd their principles to spread extensively in the EVrten 
church. In the ninth centurv they woro introduced iat 
the West by a present which the Grecian emperor M>char 
Balbus made to Louis le Debonnaiie, of the works < 
Dionysius tho Areopagite, which however are undoubted' 
spurious. The book was translated into Latin by the jrdr 
of Louis, and the principles contained in it soon four.- 
many followers. In the thirteenth century the M«>cir 
were the most formidable opponents of the schoolmen. s>-> 
gradually many eminent men who were disgusted with t*< 
puerile conceits and lifeless religion of the latter, ut*rb*- 
themselves to the Mystics (among these may be roem***^ 
Thomas- a- Kemp is) ; and just before the Reforto*-U c 
nearly all the friends of spiritual religion were include*! ^ 
this sect. In the seventeenth century the doctrine* t 
Mysticism were advocated by a Spanish priest, Michael f! 
Molinos, from whose representations of religion, as consist in 
in the perfect tranquillity of a mind always engaged t 
communion with God, the sect obtained the new name < 
Quietists. At the end of the same century attention w a 
called to Mysticism in France by the writings of Madam 
Guyon, whose sentiments were opposed by Bossue-t *l. 
defended by Wnflon. 

(Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, and the works cjxioXc 
by him.) 

MYTHO'LOGYOivOoXojm). The mythology of a p*^r 
may be said to consist of those legends and traditions « h 
have been, at some period or other, usually believed b% t ; 
majority of the nation, but which cannot be regarded < 
historical truths on principles of sound critic^m. Tl 
term therefore is not confined to the religious system* of" 
Pagan nations; it includes everything that has been = 
object of popular belief, not merely respecting the u^g* 
attributes, and adventures of the gods, but aKo concern r 
the early heroes, mictions and exploits of a peopW. T> 
historical inquirer has frequently great difficulty in d*w 
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taming at what time the mythology of a nation may be 
nA to cease, and its history to begin; and in fact it is im- 
pi'ssibte to determine the exact time, since the transition 
from mythology to history must be necessarily gradual ; and 
many traditions, which appear at first sight entirely raytho- 
l 1 gifjl, may, upon further examination, be proved to contain 
tjme great historical truths. The scepticism which calls 
upon us to reject as mythological everything in the early 
history of a people which appears to us extraordinary and 
unaccountable, is as little worthy of respect as the credulity 
which requires us to believe everything that has been re- 
corded respecting the exploits and adventures of the early 
heroes of antiquity. 

Though a mythological event may be fictitious, it appears 
tbut mythology differs from fiction or fable, in having 
U-ca once generally believed by a people as an account of 
event* which actually took place. That which is regarded 
by us as mythological, may therefore be considered by 
souther people as an historical or religious truth; and in 
lie farae manner as the exploits and adventures of the gods 
and heroe> in the Mahabharata and Hamayana are viewed 
h) us as mythological, so the exploits and adventures of 
the Israelites in the conquest of Canaan, in many respects 
as extraordinary and wonderful as those of the gods and 
heroes in the great Hindu poems, may be looked upon by 
the Brahmans as the mythology of the Christian religion. 

On few subjects perhaps has more learning been thrown 
a*ay, than in investigating the history and origin of the 
mythology of the principal nations of antiquity. Among 
the various theories that have been proposed on this subject, 
the four following appear to have met with the greatest 
number of supporters : — 

J. The Scriptural t/teory, according to which all mytho- 
logical legends are derived from the facts contained in the 
narratives of Scripture, though the real facts have been dis- 
gui*ed and somewhat altered. The supporters of this theory 
maintain that all mythic personages may be found in the 
Scripture; that Deucalion is only another name for Noah, 
Hercules for Samson, Arion for Jonah, &c. This hypothesis 
ha» been supported with a profusion of learned ingenuity and 
absurdity by Jacob Bryant, in his * Analysis of Antient My- 
ibojogy, * who saw the patriarchs in every minute event of hea- 
tlen mythology. Sir William Jones, in his dissertations, in 
the ' Asiatic Researches,' on the Hindu gods, applied 
Bryant's arguments to the Hindu mythology, though his 
gwd sense preserved him to a great extent from the follies 
which distinguish Bryants work. Most of the Christian 
Fathers maintained that the principal deities in the antient 
mythology were in reality devils, and that their worship 
and history had been taught to mankind by the devils them- 
selves. Thia theory has been adopted by Milton, in the 
first book of his * Paradise Lost,' in those lines beginning 
«ith — - 

• Ftrit Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears,' &c. 

S. The Historical theory, according to which all the per- 
ttnages mentioned in mythology were once real human 
bemgs, and the legends and fabulous traditions relating 
to them are merely the additions and embellishments of 
later times. This mode of accounting for the origin of my- 
thology appears to have been in some measure adopted by 
the Egyptian priests, and was maintained by many of the 
Greek writers. The Egyptian priests told Herodotus (ii. 
U4> that their deities originally reigned upon the earth, 
and that the last who reigned was Orus, the son of Osiris, 
whom the Greeks called Apollo. An instance of this mode 
of accounting for the origin of mythology may be seen in 
the explanation which the Egyptian priests gave to Hero- 
dotus of the myth respecting the foundation of the 
oracles of Dodona and Ammon, according to which the two 
black pigeons which came from Thebes, in Egypt, and com- 
manded that the oracles should be established, were in 
reality two Egyptian priestesses, who had been carried away 
from Egypt by the Phoenicians, and brought respectively 
to Dodtisa and the Libyan desert. Livy also attempts, in a 
svtrnewhat similar manner, to give an historical explanation 
of the myth respecting the suckling of Romulus and Remus 
by x she-wolf (i. 4). 

The author of the * Book of Wisdom ' imagines that the 
heathen deities were originally human beings, and accounts 
br their becoming objects of religious adoration in the 
WWwinj; manner: 'For a father afflicted with untimely 
BumHungi when he hath made an image of his child soon 



taken away, now knoweth him as a god, which was then a 
dead man, and delivered to those that were under him cere- 
monies and sacrifices. — "Whom man could not know in 
presence, because they dwelt far off, they took the counterfeit 
of his visage from far, and made an express image of a 
king, whom they honoured, to the end that by this their 
forwardness they might flatter him that was absent, as if 
he were present' (xiv. 15, 17). 

Among the Greeks this theory was adopted by Ephorus, 
and was carried to a great length by Euhemerus, in his 
'Sacred History' (Upd. 'Avaypatyrj), fragments of which 
have been preserved by Diodorus Siculus and Eusebius. 
Some of the Christian fathers also adopted this view of my- 
thology, and employed it with considerable success in their 
controversies with the supporters of the Pagan religion. 
Among the moderns this theory has been maintained by 
Banier, in his ' Mythology and Fables explained by History/ 

3. The Allegorical theory, according to which all the 
myths of the antients were allegorical and symbolical, and 
contained some moral, religious, or philosophical truth, 
which was originally represented under the form of art 
allegory, but became, in process of time, to be understood 
literally. This view of mythology was first introduced into 
Greece by the Sophists, and an example of it is given by 
Protagoras in his explanation of the myth of Prometheus. 
(Plato, Protagor.) In later times this view of mythology 
was adopted by the New Platonisls in their controversies 
with the Christians ; and their object was to show that the 
antient mythology, under the garb of allegory, taught all the 
important duties and doctrines of morality and religion. 
Thus the view of mythology given by Homer and Hesiod, 
which was considered by Plato, in his dialogues on the Re- 
public, as mischievous and dangerous, because it attributed 
human passions and feelings to the gods, occasioned no diffi- 
culty with the later Platonists. There is a work of Proclus, 
of which the curious in such matters may find a translation 
in the first volume of Taylor's translation of Plato, written 
for the express purpose of proving, in opposition to Plato, 
that the mythology of Homer and Hesiod contained nothing 
contrary to sound principles of morality and religion, since 
the myths of these poets ought to be understood allegori- 
cally. 

This method of interpreting the antient mythology nas 
found much favour among modern writers. It has been 
adopted by Bacon, in his ' Wisdom of the Antients,' in which 
he observes, 'I freely and willingly confess that I am in- 
clined to the opinion, that not a few of the fables of the 
antient poets contained from their very origin a hidden 
mystery and allegory. For who can be so obstinately blind 
to evidence, that, when he hears that after the extermina- 
tion of the giants, Fame was brought forth as a posthumous 
sister to them, he does not immediately apply the story to 
those party murmurs and seditious rumours which are wont 
to spread themselves among a people for awhile after the 
suppression of rebellions. Or when he hears that the giant 
Typhon cut away and carried off the sinews of Jupiter, 
and that they were stolen from him, and restored to Jupiter 
by Mercury ; how can he but perceive immediately that this 
is to be referred to powerful rebellions, by which the sinews 
of kings, their revenue and authority, are cut out; yet not 
so but that by mildness of address and wisdom of edicts, as 
it were by stolen means, the minds of subjects within a 
short time are reconciled and the power of kings restored 
to them. Or when he hears that in that memorable expe- 
dition of the gods against the giants, the ass of Silenus be- 
came by his braying an instrument of great value in dis- 
persing these giants ; must he not clearly see that this was 
imagined of those vast projects of rebels, which are mostly 
dissipated by light rumours and vain consternation ? There 
is also another not unimportant indication of the existence 
of a hidden and involved sense ; namely, that some of the 
fables are so absurd and senseless in their outward narration, 
that they seem to show their nature at first sight, and cry 
for exposition by means of a parable. Above all, one consi- 
deration has been of great weight and importance with me— 
that most of the fables of mythology appear by no means to 
have been invented by those who relate them, such as 
Homer, Hesiod, and the rest; for were it clearly made 
manifest to us that they proceeded from that age, arid those 
authors by whom they are celebrated, and thence trans- 
mitted to us, we should surely, I conjecture, not have been 
induced to expect anything great or lofty from such an 
origin as this. But he who considers the subject more at- 
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tentivoly will discover that they are related to posterity as 
things already received and believed, not then for the first 
time imagined and offered to mankind. And this it is which 
has increased their estimation in my eyes, as being neither 
discovered by the poets themselves, nor belonging to their 
age, but a kind of sacred relics, the light airs of better ages, 
which, passing through the traditions of earlier nations, have 
been breathed into the trumpets and pipes of these Grecians.' 

This view of mythology has been adopted and carried out 
to a great extent by Creuzer, in his ' Symbolik und Mytho- 
logie der alten Volker. besonders der Griechen.* 

4. The Physical theory ; according to which the elements 
air, fire, water, &c. were originally the objects of religious 
adoration, and the principal deities were personifications of 
the powers of nature. Thus the antient mythology of the 
Hindus, as developed in the Vedas, personifies the element* 
and the planets, and differs essentially from the hero wor- 
ship of later times. The transition from a personification 
of the elements to the notion of a supernatural being pre- 
siding over and governing the different objects of nature 
was easy and natural ; and thus wo find in the Greek and 
Italian mythology that the deities presiding over the sun, 
the moon, the sea, &c, and not the objects themselves, are 
the subjects of religious adoration. The Greeks, whose 
imagination was lively, peopled all nature with invisible 
beings, and supposed that every object in nature, from the 
sun and sea to the smallest fountain and rivulet, was under 
the care of some particular divinity. Wordsworth, in his 
• Excursion,' has beautifully developed this view of Grecian 
mythology. 

• In that fair clime, the lonely HenUmui, str«tch«l 
On the noft graft* through half a cummer's day. 
With muaie hilled hi* indolent repute ; 
And, in ium« fit of weariness, if lie. 
When his own breath was oilcnt, chanced to hear 
A distant si rain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his jwor skill could make, his fancy fetched 
Even from the blazing chariot of the Hun 
A beardless youth, who touched a golden lute, 
A od filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 
The mighty Hunter, lifting up hi* eyes 
Towards the crescent Moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lovely Wanderer who bestowed 
That timely light to share his joyous sport : 
And hence a beaming Goddess with her nymphs 
Aeros« the lawn and through the darksome grove 

iNot unaccompanied with tuneful notes 
\y echo multiplied from rock or cave) 
Swept in the storm of chase, as im on and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clonded heaven 
When wiuds are blowing strong. The Traveller slaked 
His Uiirst from rill or gushing fount, aud thanked 
The Naiad. Sunbeams upon distant hilU 
Gliding apace, with fthodows iu their train. 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 
The Zephyrs, fanuing. as they passed, their wings, 
lacked uot for love lair objects whom they wooed 
With gentle whisper. Withered boughs grotesque, 
Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age. 
From depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 
In the low vale, or on »teep mountain-side ; 
Anl sometimes intermixed with stirring horns 
Of the live deer, or goat's depending beard ; 
These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 
Of gamesome deities ; or Pau himself. 
The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God.* 

Almost all the theories that have been brought forward, 
either in antient or modern times, to account for the origin 
of mythology, may be classed under one of these four 
divisions ; but not one of them taken by itself is sufficient 
to account for all the mythological traditions of a nation. 
The error of most writers on mythology consists in referring 
the origin of all myths to one common source ; whereas the 
mythology of almost all nations has arisen from various and 
distinct sources. All the theories which have been men- 
tioned above are true to a certain extent. Even that mode 
of interpretation which we have ventured to call the Scrip- 
tural theory, perhaps the most unsound and unsatisfactory 
of all, will serve to throw light upon some myths which would 
otherwise be unaccountable. For instance, the legends which 
we find in the mythology of almost every people, respecting 
a period in which the world was covered with water, can 
hardly be explained upon any other hypothesis than that 
such an event actually took place as is recorded in the Mosiac 
books. It would therefore be more correct to say that the 
mythology of a nation has arisen from all the causes which 
have been mentioned, rather than from anyone in particular; 
but it must also be recollected that there are many myths 
the origin of which cannot be accounted for on any of the 
hypotheses that have been proposed. A great number of 
legends in all countries have arisen from the desire of man 
to account fur those natural phenomena which he cannot 



understand : and not a few have had their rise from a aim i 1 at 
desire of giving a reason for the names of places and per* » r.*. 
The • Metamorphoses' of Ovid will supply numerous *\ 
ample* of such myths. 

The preceding observations are only intended to jji* e a 
general view of mythology, and of the principal »j*u- .** 
which have been proposed in antient and modern time* t« 
account for its origin. The particular mythology of any na- 
tion must be acquired by aid of the articles in oiber pan* j! 
this work, such as Brahmi, Vishnu, Fairies, lirao, 
Genii, Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Ares, Mars. Bellom, 
&c, and more particularly by the help of such work.* d 
reference as are enumerated below. 

(Script ores Rervm Mythicarum, edited by Bode ; Bo- 
chart's Phaleg and Canaan; Rudbeck's Atlantic*! ; Bar* n. 
On the Wisdom of the Antient s ; Banier's Mythology tzui 
Fables explained by History ; Bryant's Analysis of An he ml 
Mythology ; Sir W. Jones, On the Gods of Grrere, Italy, 
and India ; Moor's Hindu Pantheon; Coleman's Mythology 
of the Hindus; Rhode, Ueber religiose Bildung. Myth -*■ 
logie, und Philosophic der Hindus ; Creuxer's SymboM unA 
Mythologie der alten Volker \ besonders der Griechen ; K. 
O. Muller's Prolegomena zu einer wissenschqflUchen My- 
thologie ; Buttmann's Mythologus, oder Abhandlung'n 
und Atrfsatze iiber die Sagen der Griechen, Rimer, und 
Hebraer; Lobeck's Aglaophamus, sive die Theologi^r 
MysticcB Grttcorum Causis ; Grimm's Deutsche Mytho- 
logie. The English reader may refer to Keightley's Mytho- 
logy of Antient Greece and Italy A 

MYTILA'CEA. [Mytilid*.] 

MYTI'LlD^tt, a family of manne conchifer*. 

The Linnean genus Mytilus, as it was left by the author 
in his last edition of the * S> sterna Naturae,' was djv*ded 
into three sections. The first, • Parasitica, unguibus affixi.' 
consisted of those species which are affixed by unguirulax 
appendages to Gorgoni© and other submarine bodies, both 
organic and inorganic, such as Mytili Crista Galli, //yo/i/, 
and Frons, which have been since restored to the genus 
Ostrea. The second, • Plani s. compressi, ut plani appa- 
reantet subauriti,' consisted of the Pearl-bearing .!/»•<->, 
'Matrix perlarum,' under the name of Mytilus marganU- 
ferus, now separated gencrically under the names of Mrlr- 
agrinatxnH Margarita [Avicul\; Malleacea; Maroa- 
ritacea], and Mytilus unguis, a species, if it be one, n .; 
larger than the human nail. The third, * Ventrico»iu»cu!i/ 
comprised not only the true Mytili, of which Myttlus edtJt$. 
the Common Muscle, may be considered as the type, hut 
also the Mytilus Lithophagus. the Modioli, the true An- 
cula (Mytilu9 Hirundo), and the fresh- water muscles (Ano- 
don). The generic definition of this heterogeneous assem- 
blage was, * Mytilus. The animal an ascidia? The thKI 
bivalve, rough (rudis), most frequently affixed by a byi&u*. 
The hinge toothless, marked (distinct us) by an excavated, 
longitudinal, subulate line.' Linnaeus placed this genu* be- 
tween Anomia and Pinna, 

Authors soon perceived the necessity of a reform in thi* 
arrangement, and the position which the genus occupied 
in the systems of the leading malacologists of more modem 
date will be found in the article Malacolooy, vol. xiv., pp 
318, 319, 324. 

The genus Pinna of Linn®us ends the * Bivalvia* conrKr * 
of that author. 

Cuvier makes the Mytilaces the second family of his Tes- 
taceous Acephalous Mo) 1 usks. He characterise* the fam , f v 
as having the mantle open in front, but wuh a separate 
aperture for the excrements, adding that all these btvaUc* 
have a foot serviii^ the purpose of creeping, or at lea*t tt> 
draw out, direct, and fix the byssus. They are, he sAji'.rv 
in conclusion, known under the generic name of MonUt 
(Muscles). 

This family Cuvier subdivides into 

I. The True or Marine Muscles (Moules propres on 
Moines da racr. Mytilus, Linn.). 

In this subdivision arc placed Mytilus (Mytilus ctluia 
and its congeners) ; Modinla ( Lam.) ; and Li thmlomus (Cur * 

II. The Anodonts {Anotiontes, Brug.), vulgarly Por»d 
Muscles (Moules d'Etarr/). 

III. Les Mul^tes (Univ., Brug.), commonly called tfw 
Painters* Muscles, including Hyria and Casta*' t+ 
Limarek. 

IV. Cardiia. (Brug.) 

V. Cypricardia. (Lam.) 

VI. Les Coralliophages. (De Blainv.) 
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Vmericardia he considers as differing but little from 
Cardita, and he observes that both the one and the other 
approach Cardium in general form and the direction of the 
ribs (cfltes). He states his suspicions that this is the place 
for Crastatella. 

Tbis family is placed by Cuvier between the OstracSs and 
the Camacces. 

The genus Pinna is placed by this zoologist between Atri- 
chia and Area. 

Lamarck characterised his Mytilacces as having the 
hin^e with a sub-internal, marginal, linear, very entire 
ligament, occupying a great part of the anterior border, and 
the shell rarely foliated. In this family he places the ge- 
nera Modiola, Mytilus, and Pinna. 

M. Deshayes, in the last edition of Lamarck's work, 
allows that nearly all conchologists have admitted the 
famih of My til oceans or Mytilida, either as it was consti- 
tuted by Lamarck, or after having made it undergo some 
madiftcations of little importance. M. Deshayes remarks 
that be himself adopted it in the • Encyclopedic/ having 
suppressed the genus Modiola, which, in his opinion, has 
not sufficient characters, and supplied its place by Avicula. 
But, setting aside all former opinion, M. Deshayes, in the 
last edition of Lamarck, enters into an examination whether 
the family ought to be preserved. The genus Mytilus, he 
observes, has always two adductor muscles, the anterior one 
very small, and the posterior much larger ; the lobes of the 
mantle are united posteriorly at a single point, so that 
there exists but a solitary siphon for the anus. The aper- 
ture of the mouth is not papillose within. The Modioli, 
be continues, differ in nothing from the Mytili; their an- 
terior muscle is indeed in some species rather larger, and 
the anterior extremity of the animal is a little prolonged 
beyond the umbones. These differences are, in his opinion, 
without importance, for we pass from one genus to the other 
by insensible gradations. In the genus Pinna we no longer 
find the mantle with a posterior commissure ; consequently 
there is no anal siphon ; there are two unequal muscles, 
and the mouth as well as the lips are covered internally 
with membranous papillce. The ligament of the Mytili is 
external and convex, like that of the (Intones (Mulettes), 
&c.; that of the Pinna is very narrow, elongated over 
nearly the whole of the posterior border, and often covered 
with a delicate testaceous lamina, losing nearly all the cha- 
racters of external ligaments. The Avicula have no ante- 
rior adductor muscles, but, like the Pinna, their mantle 
has no posterior commissure ; the mouth is furnished with 
papill»; the ligament has none of the characters of exter- 
nal ligaments, but is sunk in a superficial gutter, and takes 
all the characters of the ligaments of the Ostraceans and 
other Monomyaria. If, says M. Deshayes, in conclusion, a 
great value is attached to the existence of the siphons and 
their number, it is evident that, in following the rules laid 
down for classification, tho Mytili should be separated from 
theft/in*?, and that weought to constitute from them two very 
approximating fu rallies. Between the Pinna and the Avi- 
eula there would seem to be more analogy than between 
the Mytili and Pinna. Nevertheless, in this last genus there 
are two adductor muscles, whilst in the Avicula there is 
but one. Theu wc ought to remember that the character 
resting upon the number of the muscles is very important, 
and it we here apply that character, we shall be led to make 
the Avicula a small family separate from the Pinna. 

M. de Blainville thus characterises the Mytilacea, which 
he places between the Margaritacea and the Arcacea or 
Polyodonta. The genus Avicula among the Margaritacea 
thus immediately precedes the Mytilacea. 

Character. — Mantle adhering towards the borders, slit 
throughout its inferior borders, with a distinct orifice for the 
anus, and an indication of the branchial orifice by the more 
considerable thickening of its posterior borders; a canalicu- 
lated, linguiform foot, with a byssus backwards at its base; 
two adductor muscles, the anterior of which is very small, 
besides the two pair of retractor muscles of the foot. 

Shell regular, equivalve, often furnished with an epider- 
mis, or corneous, with a toothless hinge, and a linear, dorsal 
ligament. 

The genera placed in this family by M. de Blainville are 
Mytilus, with its subdivisions, and Pinna. 

M. Rang gives the following as the characters of the 
fcmily Mytilaccs : — 

Animal having the mantle open throughout its inferior 
fait, and adhering towards the borders; a separate aperture 



behind for the excrements, forming very rarely a tube; 
the foot linguiform, canal iculated, and furnished with a 
byssus behind. 

Shell rather delicate, generally with an epidermis, or cor- 
neous, equivalve, but very inequilateral ; the hinge toothless ; 
the ligament linear; anterior muscular impression very 
small ; the posterior one rather large. 

Marine (the genus Mytilus alone presents a species which 
is said to live in fresh water). (Manuel, &c.) 

The genera arranged by M. Rang under this family are, 
Mytilus, with its subdivisions, including Modiola, Lithodo- 
mus (Cuv.), and Pinna. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby (Genera), after remarking that the 
Linnean genus Mytilus, on account of its principal charac- 
ter being its want of hinge teeth, consists of several forms 
that are widely distinct from each other, and which have 
well served as the types of several Lamarckian genera, such 
as Avicula, Modiola, Anodon, and others, in connection 
with the present genus, which deservedly retains the name 
of Mytilus, both on account of its form* and the priority 
of its claim, proceeds to otserve that the other genera which 
have been united with it, but from which it appears neces- 
sary to distinguish it, because of a certain degree of general 
resemblance, are Modiola and Lithodomus : from Anodon 
and Avicula, together with Lamarck's Meleagrina, it is* he 
adds, obviously distinct ; whilst one character, namely, the 
pointed terminal umbones, serves to distinguish it from Mo- 
diola and Lithodomus. 

Mr. Garner, in bis paper ' On the Anatomy of the Lamel- 
libranchiate Conchifera' (ZooL Trans., vol. ii), is disposed 
to regard the disposition and form of the branchia and 
siphons as being of great use in the classification of those 
animals ; and he instances Anomia, Pecten, Area, Modiola, 
Unio, &c, &c, as each having a particular disposition of 
the bronchia, sac of the mantle, valves, siphons, Sec, giv- 
ing rise to particular modifications of the course of the 
aerating currents of water to the branchia. He observes 
that in the genera, some of which are above mentioned, no 
complete division of the sac of the mantle exists, while in 
Solen Hiatella, Pholas, &c, a different disposition takes 
place. With regard to the Excretory system, he found the 
oviduct distinct from the sac in Modiola, Mytilus, Lithodo- 
mus, &c, whilst in Tellina, Cardium, Mactra, Pholas, My a, 
and most others, the ova are discharged into the excretory 
organs. With reference to the Reproductive systefn, Mr. 
Gamer remarks that the ovaries of the Lamellibranchiate 
Conchifera differ much in their situation : sometimes they 
form distinct parts, sometimes they are found in the foot, 
sometimes they are ramified in the mantle, which last dis- 
position is present in Modiola, Anomia, Lithodomus, Hia- 
tella, and the like. 

The same author in his 'Anatomical Classification of the 
Lamellibranchiata* (loc. cit.), thus arranges the genera 
Mytilus, Modiola, Pinna, Lithodomus, and Unio. 



/ Foot small, / Anterior muscle i 

i.wMif-r. small ; retractile 

muscles of the | 

foot numerous ; 

byssus Urge . . . 



byssifor- 
ou* , . . 



Byssus divided to its 
base MnrUTg. 

Uyssus with a com- 
mon corneous ce litre . Modiola. 

Anus furnished with 
a long Ungulate valve. Pinna. 



Muscles equal, two pairs of retractile m us- 
V cles only ; byssus rudimentary . . . 



Foot large, not byssiferous 



Lithodomus. 

Unio — Car- 
dita, Hyria, 



Genera. Mytilus. 

This genus is abundant on most rocky coasts, where the 
species are to be found moored by their coarse filamentous 
byssus, generally to such rocks or other submarine bodies 
as are exposed at some periods of the tide, where tides exist, 
and covered by the sea at high water. Mr. G. B. Sowerby 
does not think that, after being once attached, they habitually 
disengage themselves, though it appears to him probable 
that, when disengaged by the force of the sea, they may live 
for some time without being in any manner affixed. 

M. Deshayes, in the last edition of Lamarck, thus de- 
scribes the 

Animal.— Oval, elongated ; the lobes of the mantle sim- 
ple or fringed, united posteriorly in a single point so as to 

* The name is supposed to refer to the fancied resemblance tietween the 
shell of this Acephalan and a Mouse. The Greek word M V£ ia lucd to signify 
both a Mouse and a Muscle ( Mytilus). 
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form an anal siphon ; mouth rather large, furnished with 
two pairs of soft palps, which are pointed and fixed by their 
summit only. Foot slender, cylindraccous, carrying at its 
base, and posteriorly to it, a silky byssus; abdominal mass 
moderate, and on each side a pair of branchuB nearly equal ; 
two adductor muscles, the one anterior and very small, the 
other posterior, large, and rounded. 

o Q x 



GUnd of the byssui, mantle, oviduct, &c. of Mytilut eduli*. (Garner.) 
A, right lobe of l lu? mantle ; D. rectum ; O. bronchia* ; H, foot ; J. posterior 
muscle ; L. Buoerior tulx- ; O. heart ; I', vi«nt»vrlo ; <J, aur «lc : X, pericar- 
dium, A, teut/iek*s; ft, by««u : r, glnml of the hy««u<i; g, retraciiU* mmclt* of 
the foot ; h, vahes of thu mantle ; i, oviduct ; j, orifice of the excretory or^an t 
h, internal ditto. 

The species are numerous, and most of them are used as 
food ; but they should be eaten with caution, for serious 
illness and even death have ensued from a meal made on 
some of them. The byssus or beanl, as it is popularly 
called, should be carefully cleared away, and they should 
be particularly avoided when cholera is about, or even when 
diarrhut'a is prevalent. 

Captain P. P. King, R.N. {Voyages qf the Adventure 
and Beagle, vol. i.), mentions the Ohoro {Mytilut Choros of 
Molina) as among those sholl-fish of the island of Chiloe 
which are more particularly deserving of notice. Speaking 
of this large muscle, Captain King says, * Molina has de- 
scribed the choro of Conception, which is not at all different 
from that of Chiloe. It is often found seven or eight inches 
long. The fish is as large as a goose's egg, and of a very 
rich flavour; there are two kinds, one of a dark brown, and 
the other of a yellow colour; but the last is most esteemed. 
There is also another sort, much larger than the choro, yet 
equally delicate and good, the fish of which is as large as a 
swan's egg: it is called cholgua; but as the shells seem to 
be of the same species, I think the distinction can only be 
owing to size. In Fcbres's " Dictionary of the Chileno lan- 
guage," the word cholchua is rendered into Spanish by " cas- 
cara de choros blancos,"or shell of the white muscle. Chol- 
hua, or Cholgua (the letters g and h are indiscriminately 
used), must be a corruption ; for it is now used in Chiloe to 
distinguish the large from the small choros. The manner, 
in which the natives of these islands, both Indians and de- 
scendants of foreigners, cook shell-fish is very similar to 
that used for baking in the South Sea Islands and on some 
parts of the coast of New Holland. A hole is dug in the 
ground, in which large smooth stones are laid, and upon 
them a fire is kindled. When they are sutlicicnlly heated, 
the ashes are cleared away, and shell -fish arc heaped upon 
the stones, and covered first with leaves or straw, and then 
With earth. The fish thus baked are exceedingly tender 
and good; and this mode of cooking them is very superior 
to any other, as they retain, within the shell, all their own 
juiciness.' 

GeograjJiical Distribution. — Veiy wide. Few rocky 
coasts are without some of the species, which are all littoral. 
They are sometimes found ailixed to crustaceans, shells, 
and corals. 

Mvtili with a smooth shell. 

Example, My!ilns aiul is — Common Suit-water Muscle. 

This species is too well known to require description : the 
figures will show the shape of the shell, which is strong: 
when freed from the epidermis and polished, tho under sur- 
face of the external part of the shell is exposed, and is of a 
deep blue. In this Mate it is often offered for sale at watering 
places. The inside of the valves is white with a dark rim. 



The common edible muscle is found in extensirc bed* 
below low-water mark, and also at a greater depth. Rocks tu<l 
stones between high-water and low-water marks are also co- 
vered with them. We once saw a lobster, v*bich is now. we 
believe, in one of our museums, with its shell coated with 
them. Tho species is used largely as an artiele of food, an4 
is considered rich and sapid by many ; but it entirely dis- 
agrees with some constitutions, and, besides other derange- 
ments, has been known to cause blotches, swellings, &c. 
Some ca*es are recorded m here these and other affection* 
have been produced by eating these mu»cks, whiUt some 
who have partaken from the same dish have escaped all evil 
consequences. The>e deranuements have been attributed 
by some to the b\ssus, by others to the Pea-crab [Pinno- 
thkrians], a little crustacean which shelters it -elf. especially 
at particular tenons, in the shell of the Mu ele. and br- 
others a'^am to the muscle itself being in an unwholesome 
state or out of season. There can be little d >ubt that ibe 
muscle, like the oyster, and indeed like nio^t other edible 
animals, is comparatively unfit for the food of man at cer- 
tain periods ; but that the Pea-eiab has anything to do /*r 
se with the poisonous qualities of these esculents is denied 
by all who have written on the subject. "When any *> mp- 
toms of derangement occur after eating muscles, an emetic 
should be taken and afterwards a dose of castor-oil. Cases 
of this kind are however rare. Pennant remarks, that for 
one who is affected by eating muscles, a hundred remain 
uninjured. [See further, Mytilus Emus.] 

Particular localities arc celebrated as producing ths mus- 
cle in perfection. *Ne fraudenlur gloria sua httora,* ex- 
claims the author last quoted. 'I must, in justice to 
Lancashire, add, that the finest muscles are those called 
Hambleton Hookers, from a village in that county. They 
are taken out of the sea and placed in the river Wetr. 
within reach of the tide, where they grow very fat and de- 
licious.' In 'The Forme of Cury' (13«.)u) is a receipt for 
dressing 4 Muskels in brewet,' and also one for making 
' Cawdel of Muskels.' 

Small or seed pearls frequently occur in this species, and 
some years ago these were employed for medical purposes. 




Otm of Mytiliu eduli*. (X inch focus.) 



Mytiliu edolia. 
0. dstaehrd valve ;— the nnimal in »itu with bvt«as:-tbe maatl* «li?fcw 
con tr*. ted; 6. valve* conjoined ;-aninnl s* acen when the shell U i v Jr 
forced opeu, with by* us. ' 
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Shell of Mytiltif ertuiis. 

«, T*fce« clowsd. with byssus ; b, external view of one of the ratves ; c, luter- 
nal ti«-¥ f fchowin<* the muirciilar impressions. 

In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons (Phy- 
w.fcspcal Series, No. 94) is one of the valves of this species, 
vrh.ch has been 3teeped in an acid to dissolve and separate 
the earthy part (carbonate of lime) and show the animal 
part retaining the membranaceous form. 
* # 

My til i with the shell striated longitudinally. 

Example, Mytilus Magellanicus. 

Description.— Shell oblong; whitish below, purple violet 
ahore, wirh long thick undulated furrows; the umbones 
acute, and not much curved. Length varying, generally 
from four to five inches. 

Localities. — Straits of Magalhaens, Chiloe, &c. 

The flesh is well-flavoured and nutritious. The shells 
of old individuals, when polished, are brilliant, with a na- 
creous deep purple tinged with violet. 

It 13 not improbable that this species ministered in a de- 
gree to the woful wantt of Byron and his wretched com- 
panions after the wreck of the Wager. 'Having thus 
published,' says that oflicer, ' some sort of settlement, we 
had the more leisure to look about us, and to make our re- 
searches with greater accuracy than we had before, after 
*uch supplies as the most desolate coasts arc seldom unfur- 
nished with. Accordingly we soon provided ourselves with 
s>aie sea-fowl, and found limpets, muscles, and other shell- 
fish in tolerable abundance; but this rummaging of the 
*iore was now become extremely irksome to those who had 
any feeling, by the bodies of our drowned people thrown 
among the pocks, some of which were hideous spectacles, 
from the mangled condition they were in by the violent surf 



that drove in upon the coast. These horrors were overcome 
by the distresses of our people, who were even glad of the 
occasion of killing the gallinazo (the carrion crow of that 
country) while preying on these carcasses, in order to make 
a meal of them/ 



Here may be introduced the Mytilus polymorphs of 
Pallas, Gmclin, and others, thus characterised as a genus by 
Dr. Vanbeneden, under the name of 
Dreissina.* 

Animal. — Mantle entirely shut, presenting three aper- 
tures, one of which is furnished with a 6iphon. Anterior 
extremity of the body bifurcated and lodging in the middle 
of the division the transverse anterior muscle. Abdomen 
depressed; extremities of the branchiae floating in their 
posterior half. 

SA*//.—Regular, equivalve, inequilateral, umbo with a 
septum in its interior. Three muscular impiessions, the 
middle one unique and linear. 

Nervous System. — This consists of two pairs of gang- 
lions and a great single ganglion ; they are all united 
together, and represent a true chaplet (chapelet). The 
first pair of nerves, that which represents the brain, is 
situated on the lateral parts of the buccal opening between 
the two labial tentacles, but more approximated to the an- 
terior tentacle. It cannot be said that it is placed above 
the oesophagus, for it is, if anything, below it. The skin, 
which forms the upper wall of the oesophagus, covers it, and 
it is placed between this skin and the anterior retractor 
muscle. The second or mesial pair is situated at the an- 
terior part of the base of the retractor muscle, between it 
and the liver. The third pair is represented by a single 
ganglion, which occupies the mesial line, and of which tne 
volume is considerable. It is situated in the middle of the 
posterior transverse muscle. 

The muscular system is much the same as in Mytilus. 

Dr. Vanbeneden thinks that the organ of the byssus, 
which he designates, after Poli, by the name of • languette,' 
has been erroneously taken for the foot. The true foot, he 
observes, consists of a muscular tunic more or less thick, 
which covers the abdomen of the animal, and serves it as 
an organ of progression ; whilst the organ, which always 
accompanies the byssus, possesses no character in common 
with the foot except its mobility.- Instead of covering the 
abdomen as a muscular tunic, it forms apart of the retractor 
muscle, from which it cannot be separated. At the base of 
this organ, with which, when the byssus is torn away, the 
animal seems to explore the bodies in its neighbourhood, is 
the sheath in which the byssus is lodged. 

The mantle entirely envelops the animal, and forms three 
apertures, one of which serves for the passage of the byssus 
and the ' languette;' the second terminates the animal in 
the siphon ; the third is placed on the back, and gives pas- 
sage to the excrements. The aperture of the siphon is 
elongated many lines in respiration, andean be bent in dif- 
ferent directions. 

Place in the Animal Series.— Dr. Vanbeneden comes to 
the conclusion, from the anatomical and physiological 

• Named from M. Drciwen* of Mateyk (proTince of Limburg). 
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structure of the animal, that its place is between Mytilus 
and Attndon. 

GmgrujJn'cal Distribution.— The author above quoted 
states that this form is found throughout Euroj e. and that 
America possesses individuals which approach it. (Mytilus 
recurvus, Rafinesque. &c.) 

Dr. Vanbeneden records two recent species, Dreissena 
poh/morpha and Dreissena A/ricana. 

Example, Dreissena polymnrj ha. This appears to be 
the Mitt//us If'olgep, Chemn. ; M. Chemnitzti, Vfa.; M. 
Ha%cnii t De Baer; M. I meat us, Waardenburg, and M. 
Area, Kickx. 

Localities. — Inhabiting seas, lakes, rivers, and marshes ; all 
these conditions seem favourable to it. Dr. Vanbeneden gives 
the following localities :— the Caspian Sea, the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic, the Danube, the Wolga, and the Rhine, where 
they are found in considerable quantities; the marshes of 
Syrmia (the Palatinate), the Canal Guillaume (Belgium), 
the lakes of Harlem (Holland), the Lea (our river Lea, we 
suppose, is meant), the Doks (the Commercial Docks, Lon- 
don, probably), and the neighbourhood of Edinburgh (Union 
Canal) ; so that this form extends nearly over the whole 
surface of Europe from lat.43° N. to 56°; Turkey, Austria, 
Russia, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and England. (Van- 
beneden.) 

Mr. J. D. C. Sowerby appears to have been the first who 
noticed their introduction into the Commercial Docks, 
in the Thames, to which place he is of opinion that they 
had been probably brought in timber. 

Habits, $'C. — The species are found at the bottom of the 
water in beds, like the marine mytili, agglomerated in 
bunches by means of their byssus. They attach themselves 
to stones, to piles, to other shells (Unto and Anodori), and 
all the bodies which are in their neighbourhood. Dr. Van- 
beneden remarks, in continuation, that they probably often 
adhere to the keels of boats, and that it is perhaps by such 
means that they are dispersed over such a considerable 
extent. 




Dn»i«M>na polymorph*. 

1, Animul of* uat. aii*,' showing the ntphun exuerted, ami the aperture which 
corre*j>uucb with the nuu« oyew, view of the back. a. The • I pi too ; b, the 
po t. not row of pnjttllsp ; c, anal aperture. 

2. Vi.-w of the \eutral side, a. The xiphoti ; b, the anterior row of papilla?; 
c. th«- lAiik'Mette. 

'A, Aniuutl in tho left valve, a, The ahdoroeu ; b, the lanjjuettc in situ : r, 
th«- l r nclii v; d, the »|* ! ituro which pive* issue to the excrements; e, »i>cr- 
tin i* i»; Mic b\ »»u* ; /, tlie bynttu. (Vftiibvtiedeu.) 



Sl.rl! of Pr< i"i'tit polymorphit. 
* of in«-iU' of vah.-, »lio\»iui» the neptum at the 



:inl>o; b, the ontiide 



M. Desha\es (last edition of Lamarck), after alluding to 
the memoir of Dr. Vanbeneden, which the reader will find 
in tiw second series of the Annates des Sciences Nature/ tes, 



vol. iii. ( 1 835), allows that the animal does not entirely 
resemble the marine my tilt, which have ihe mantle open 
nearly throughout ils circumference, and only have the lobe* 
united posler.orly in a single p..int, so a* to form over 
against the anus a small canal lor the issue of the excre- 
ment*. The principal di ire re nee, he remarks, consist* in 
the Mytilus j.olymorf/ius having two posterior apertures 
instead of one; the second aperture, larger than the other, 
prolonging itself into a short Mphon destined to conduct the 
water over the branchia?. With regard to the other parts, 
he observes that they do not differ from the other tmlili 
except by gradations similar to those which are found in the 
marine species. Thus ihe retractor of the foot is here let* 
divided, and leaves only a single narrow and isolated im- 
pression on the valves. M. Deshayes states that he knows 
an analogous disposition in the marine species. The form 
of the foot, the position of the byssus, the form of the 
mouth and of the labial pains, ana the interior disposition 
of those organs, resemble the same parts in the myltU. 
Some slight differences may perhaps be found in the distri- 
bution of the nerves; but M. Deshayes inquires whether it 
is clearly made out that this distribution does not vary 
as much in the marine muscles, He then adverts to the 
small transverse septum in each valve, the external surface 
of which gives attachment to the anterior adductor muarle 
of the valves, and he allows that if this character was only 
to be found in this species, coexisting with two posterior 
apertures in the mantle, a small generic group might be 
founded on this type; but he proceeds to state that many 
marine species, Mytilus bilocularis, for example, offer the 
same character, which loses its importance when we find it 
established by degrees, commencing in some species so as 
to be scarcely perceptible, increasing in others, and showing 
itself in its greatest development in the species last ouotea 
Unfortunately, he adds, the animal of Mytilus bilocularis is 
not known ; so that we are unable to appreciate the value 
of the character which it offers in common with the genus 
Dreissena of Dr. Vanbeneden. 

Mcdiola. (Lamarck.) 

M. Rang makes Modiola the third group of the genus 
Mytilus. M. Deshayes, in his inquiry whether this genus 
ought to be preserved, observes that the Mytili and ModioUe 
much resemble each other, as all admit, but they offer some 
difference, the importance of which he proceeds to test. Of 
the animals he says nothing, their analogy being so perfect, 
and all their characters, internal as well as external, being so 
similar that it is impossible to distinguish them. The habit 
which certain species have of living in the stones which 
they pierce has not changed their organization ; and of the 
justice of this remark those interested in the subject may, 
he states, assure themselves by a comparison of the animals 
themselves, which are abundantly spread abroad in all 
seas. It is a received principle among all zoologists, be 
continues, that animals having the same-organization ought 
to make a part of the same genus ; but as there are persons 
who attach considerable importance to certain characters in 
the shells, it is right to reduce it to its just value. The 
Modiolce differ from the Mytili in not having pointed and 
terminal umbones. On assembling a great number of livin* 
and fossil species of both genera, some will be observed 
whose umbones, nearly terminal, are overpassed by a small 
very short border; others in which this border is a huJe 
more extended ; and so one passes by insensible decrees 
from the Mytili to the Modiolce without the possibility of 
determining the point where one genus ends and the other 
begins. If the same comparison is continued between the 
Mtxliolcp and the Lithodomi the same passage may be ob- 
served, and then, concludes M. Deshayes, the observer will 
be convinced, as we are, of the inutility of these generr. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby, in whose Genera, No. xxvi., will he 
found very instructive figures showing the variety of firm 
to which the Modiolce* treated by him as a distinct genu*,, 
are subject, admits that the most important character which 
serves to distinguish Modiola from Mytilus consists in the 
smaller side of the former advancing before the umtanes, 
and giving the shell a rounded termination anteriorly. In 
every other respect he admits that it resembles Mytilus 
to which it was united in most of the older books, in con- 
nection with other genera that are exceedingly distinct. 
'The Modiola*, like the Mytili, 1 says Mr. Sowerby, in con- 
tinuation, * and many other genera, affix themselves to 
submarine productions by means of a bundle of rather 
coarse fibres, commonly called a byssus, each fibre of which 
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i» fastened to the rock by its expanded external termination, 
tod applied by the foot of the animal. The recent species 
of Modiola are not very numerous; we have however seve- 
ral species on the coasts of Britain, of which the most 
remarkable are the M. discrepans and discors. These two, 
together with some others that resemble them in form, differ 
much from the common Modioli, and might perhaps with 
propriety be considered as a distinct genus.' The same 
author states his belief that Modiolce discrepans and discors 
are, on our coasts, always found embedded in the common 
JicmAo, and appear to be destitute of a byssus ; while the 
much larger specimens that are brought from the West 
Indies are found completely enveloped in a fine silky bys- 
sus closely matted together, and forming large bundles. 
Some cognate species however, that have been brought 
from the Northern Ocean, appear, he adds, to have been 
affixed by a few filaments only. 

Mr. Garner remarks {he. tit.) that when a foot is present 
there are three ganglia* or pairs of ganglia ; when absent, 
but two. Two are situated at the mouth, more or less re- 
moved from each other, but always connected by a supra- 
(Esophageal nerve ; they are sometimes on a level with or 
before the mouth, sometimes behind it. They give off on 
each side filaments to the anterior muscle, tentacles, lips, 
and anterior part of the mantle. Each ganglion likewise 
gives off a twig going to the posterior ganglia, which are 
situated between the branchiee on the posterior muscle. 
These are united into one, when the branchiae are them- 
selves united medianly, as in Mactra, Mya, Solen, &c, but 
are at a distance from each other when the branchiae are re- 
mote : in this last case they are always connected by a trans- 
Terse nerve, as in Modiola, Avicula, Lithodomus, Area, 
&c. 

M. Rang separates the group of Mytilu consisting of 
Lamarck V genus Modiola, into two subdivisions. 
* 
Shell sulcated longitudinally. 

Example, Modiola sulcata. Shell bluish white ; epider- 
mis yellowish ; hinge-margin dentilated. 

Locality.— Indian Seas. Lamarck. 



Modiola sulcata. 

«. S&rtl dosed, with bywu ; b, outside view of valvo ; e, inside view of valve. 

* # 

Shell not sulcated longitudinally. 

Example, Modiola Silicula (including, according to M. 
De*hayes, Modiola cinnamomea). Shell marone brown or 
whitish ; epidermis deep marone brown. 

Localities. — Lamarck gives the seas of the Isle of France 
as the habitat of Modiola cinnamomea, and the seas of New 
Holland as that of Modiola Silicula. 



Modiola Silicula. 

Lithodomus. (Cuv.) 
Animal oblong, verv much elongated, thick, having the 
mantle prolonged and fringed posteriorly; anal aperture 
xaeaial ; month furnished with very small triangular appen- 
dages; foot linguiform, canaliculated, but little developed, 
*iia carrying a byssus at its base in the early stages of the 
animal's life. 
8htU delicate, covered with an epidermis, oblong, very 
P. C, No. 983, 



much elongated, subcylindrical, rounded anteriorly, not 
gaping ; umbo subanterior, very distinct ; hinge toothless ; 
ligament linear, for the most part internal, inserted in a 
narrow and elongated furrow ; anterior muscular impres- 
sion of considerable size. 

Example, Lithodomus Dactylus {Modiola lithopfiaga. 
Lam. ; Mytilus lithophagus, Linn.). 

We have seen the opinion of M. Deshayes, as to the sepa- 
ration of this genus. M. Rang, on the other hand, thinks 
that this form has been separated from the Mytilu by M. 
Cuyier, with more reason than Lamarck had for the sepa- 
ration of the Modiola from that genus. The singular 
habits of the Lithodomi and the form of their shell justify 
perhaps, he thinks, this generic distinction, which moreover 
has generally been adopted since. In the early stages of 
life the Lithodomi suspend themselves to rocks and madre- 
pores, by means of their byssus ; but they soon pierce those 
bodies, in order to introduce themselves, and thus form 
cavities which they can never leave, in consequence of their 
increasing volume as they advance in age. The byssus 
then becomes useless, and is no longer manifested. These 
shells, says M. Rang, in continuation, are very common in 
the Mediterranean and at the Antilles, where they are 
found in stones and masses of madrepore, and sometimes, 
but much more rarely, in some thick shells. 

This species is highly nutritious and well-flavoured. Im- 
prisoned as the animal is in the stone or madrepore, fre- 
quently with a very small opening communicating with the 
sea, it must obtain a plentiful supply of food, probably by 
means of the currents produced by the animal ; for tho shells 
are always full and the animal plump. A stew of these Li- 
thodomi is described by those who nave partaken of it as 
excellent. 

With regard to the power of piercing rocks, stones, wood, 
&c, possessed by Lamellibranchiate animals, Mr. Garner, in 
the paper above quoted, observes that such piereing cannot 
in every case take place by the mechanical action of the 
valves, and he instances those of Lithodomus as not at all 
adapted for such an action. He also denies the possibility 
of the perforation being caused by a solvent fluid secreted 
by the animal. *The fact appears to be,' says Mr. Garner, 
' that the phenomenon is caused by the vibratile action of 
the parts exciting constant currents of water against the 
substances, aided by its impetus when drawn in down the 




Lithodomus Dactylus. 

a, ^oung, with byssus; b, full-prown. inside of valve } c. ditto, outside of 
valve ; d, three specimens in a mass of madrepore. 
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elongated body of the animal, and in tome cases perhape by 
ihe rusping of the valves.* 

Pinna. (Linnaeus.) 

Animal elongated, rather thick, subtriangular ; lobes of 
the mantle united on the dorsal border, separated through- 
out trie re*t of their extent, ordinarily ciliated on the 
ediies ; foot slender, conic, vermiform, carrying at its base 
a silky byssus; mouth between two lips folia ceo us within, 
very much elongated, and terminated by two pairs of shoit 
palps ; the two palps of one side soldered nearly throughout 
their length; two adductor muscles; the anus terminating 
behind the posterior one. (Deshayes.) 

Shell fibrous, homy, rather delicate, fragile, compressed, 
regular, equi valve, longitudinal, triangular, pointed ante- 
riorly, rounded or truncated posteriorly ; anterior umbo but 
Utile distinct; hinge linear, striate, toothless; ligament 
marginal, a great portion of it internal, very narrow and 
compact, occupying more than the anterior half of the 
dorsal border of the shell, in a narrow and elongated gutter; 
anterior muscular impression very small and entirely in the 
angle, posterior muscular impression very large. (Rang.) 

Foh has given beautiful figures of the animal, which he 
calls Chimcera % and must elaborate details of its anatomy ; 
and to hi* great work we refer the reader. There are no 
projecting siphons, and the conic tongue-like foot is em- 
ployed by the animal to fix itself by the byssus, which is 
not scanty and coarse, like that of the My tilt, but long, 
fine, lustrous, and abundant ; so that, though it takes no 
dye, it is employed in manufacture in Italy. [Byssus; 
Conchifera, vol. vii., p. 432.] The Pinna? approximate 
more especially to the Mytili, but the shell of the former, 
with its straight umbones and its gaping opposite extremity, 
strongly distinguishes them. There is a tendency in their 
shell to divide itself into laminae, and thus it approaches 
that of the Malleacea. 

Example, Pinna Flabellum. 



Pino* Flahellum. 
a. Young, with «pine*. and the lm*i:», nmt. Ait; b, fill crown, inside view 
ef valve, one-fifth net. iiu. 

Habits, Geographical Distribution, <J«.— The species are 



generally found in deep water, but they hate been taken at 

depths ranging from the surface to 17 fathoms; moat fre- 
quently ou sandy bottoms, where they were moored by 
tneir byssus, and at no great distance from the shore. It is 
said that the animal sometimes fixes itself by the aid of its 
byssus, and sometimes removes itself by the aid of its foot 
Small crustaceans, both brachyurous and macruroua, art 
sometimes found in their shells. Species occur near It a 
all seas. Most of them are muricated when youn£ vita 
vaulted or subtubular spines ; but as they increase m age. 
these are worn down, and at last almost entirely disappear. 
We have had individuals of the great Mediterranean Ptmm* 
before us, gradually increasing from a very small size to 
nearly two feet in lengih. When specimens taken at wide 
intervals were compared, the difference was so great that 
they might easily have passed as distinct species, aa indeed 
they have been descubed by some authors. We have seen 
many pearls from this Pinna not ill formed and of an amber 
colour, but none of any considerable size. 



Pinna Flabellum, full-frown, 
fifth net size. 



valvee eloaed. outside view, wfeh bywee^ 



Fossil Mttilida. 
My til us. 

Mr. G. B. Sowerby (Genera) states that the fossil 
with which he is acquainted are not numerous; they w. ^^ 
however, he observes, in some of the beds below the claaU 
as well as in most of those above it, but particularly ixx iba 
crag. 

M. Deshayes, in his Tables (1833). makes the nam Her c 
fossil species (tertiary) fifeen. M. Chemnitrii and Jfc 
pfiu/is he states to be both living and fossil ( tertiary >. 1^ 
the last edition of Lamarck (1836), he remarks that Brt^rj 
mentions a fossil shell to which the latter gives the nanar I 
Mytilus edulis; but M. Deshaves does not believe thavl tk>| 
fossil is the analogue of Mytilus edulis, Linn., but " 
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othsr edible species very common in the Mediterranean. 
Of (basil species be admits nine only in that work. Dr. 
Ktntell notices a species in the cliff between Brighton and 
RoUiogd— p (diluvium) ; and another, M. lanceokUus, in 
tbe Shanklin sand. Professor Phillips notes a Mytilus 
ameatus from the inferior oolite, in bis list of organic re- 
nains of the Yorkshire coast. Dr. Fitton, in his ' Sys- 
tematic and Stratigrapbical List of Fossils ' {Strata below 
the chalk), enumerates the following species: M. edentu- 
/at, uutqusvaltris, lanceolatus, Lyellii, prcelongus, tridens, 
tad an undetermined species. 

Dreissina. 

Fossil in the modern calcaire of Aratapak and Tran- 
sylvania, in Moravia, and the environs of Vienna. (Van- 
taitden.) 

Here we may perhaps place Mytilus Brardi. The septum 
comet very near to that of Dreissina. 





Mytilus Brardi. 

c. Hiage and septum enlarged ; b, outside of valve ; c, inside. 

Modiola. 

Mr. G. B. 8owerby states that the fossil species are not 
many. He observes that such as he knows seem to belong 
principally to some beds of the oolite series, and that there 
are others in tbe principal formations both above and be- 
low tbe chalk. M. Desbayes, in his Tables, makes the 
somber of fossil species (tertiary) twenty-one; and Mod. 
barbata discrepant and lithophaga (Lithodoraus), both 
living and fossil (tertiary). In the last edition of Lamarck 
tbe number given is twenty. The shell from Plaisance, 
considered by Lamarck to be a variety of Modiola sub- 
amnaioy is not, in the opinion of M. Desbayes, a variety of 
that species, but very probably the analogue of Modiola 
barbata; and be says that another (Mod. lithophagites) is 
not a Modiola, but a Gervillia. Dr. Man tell notes Mod. 
elegant in the arenaceous limestone or sandstone of Bognor, 
and Modiolce crqualis and bipartita in the Shanklin sand. 
Professor Phillips enumerates the following species among 
the organic remains of the Yorkshire coast : — Modiola?, 
tcalprum (marlstone), plicata (inferior oolite), bipartita 
(caic. grit), cuneata 9 (Oxford clay, Kelloways rock and 
cornbrashK imbricata (Bath oolite), Hillana (lias), ungu- 
iata (coralline, Bath and inferior oolite), pulchra (Kello- 
ways rock), asperaf (inferior oolite), inclusa (coralline 
oolite). Mr. Lonsdale {Oolitic District of Bath) records 
Modioli Hillana (lias), gibbosa (inferior oolite), Hillana 9 
and plicata (fullers' earth), imbricata (cornbrash), bipar- 
tita (Kelloways rock). Dr. Fitton (he. cit.) gives the fol- 
lowing list: Modioli aqualis, aleeformis % aspera, bella, 
btpartita, depresses imbricata, lineata, parallela, reversa, 
two new unnamed species, one (casts), and a doubtful 
species. These are principally from the lower green-sand. 
One ibella) occurs in the gault as well as in the green-sand, 
and bipartita also in the Oxford oolite. The new and 
doubtful species appear to have been found in the Purbeck 
and Portland stone, lower green-sand, and Oxford oolite. 
Mr. Murcbison (Silurian System) notes Mod. semisulcata 
(lower Ludlow rock) and M. antiqua (Wenlock shale). 
Litbodomus. 

M. Desbayes (Tables) does not mention this genus in his 
Ttbles, and appears to place it under Modiola, a position 
«bicb it occupies in Lamarck's work. M. Desbayes records 
Modiola lithophaga (var.) — Lithodomus lithophagus—aa 
fbsail at Paris. Mr. Lonsdale (loc. cit.) notices a Lithodo- 
mus in the inferior oolite, and another in the coral rag. 
Dr. Pitton (loc. cit.) records a new species and another 
species, both nameless, in the Portland stone. 

Pinna. 
Mr. 6. B. 8owerby (Genera) states that he is acquainted 
vith several fossil species, which occur in the secondary and 
tertiary beds of marine origin ; one, in particular, he ob- 
lenes, is beautifully preserved in the indurated sandy bed 
<rf London clay at Bognor ; and another, he adds, is not 
axuVaojaently met with in the calcaire grossier at Grignon. 
M. Deahayee. gives the three as tbe number of fossil species 



(tertiary), and records P. nobilis as both living and fossil 
(tertiary). In the last edition of Lamarck, he notices the 
fibrous structure of the shell in this genus [Shell], and 
says that in the tertiary beds the fibrous part decomposes 
into calcareous filaments, which detach themselves from 
the nacreous part, the preservation of which is more perfect 
When this last part is a little gone (degrade^, the point or 
junction of the two parts of which the valves are formed is 
perceptible ; and it is, he adds, to a similar disposition ob- 
served in an individual of the Pinna nobilis, or squamosa 
of Italy, that the creation of Lamarck's species. Pinna 
auadrivalvis, is due. Pinna margaritacea (Paris, Grignon, 
«c), P. ampla (oolite in England, France, and Germany), 
and P. Saussurei (coral rag of St Mihiel, Mont Saleve, 
Normandy), are the other fossil species enumerated. Dr. 
Mantell notices Pinna affinis from the arenaceous limestone 
or sandstone of Bognor, and another nameless species, for 
which he cites Martin (Geol. Mem. West Suss.), from the 
Shanklin sand. Professor Phillips (loc. cit.) gives us P. 
gracilis (Speeton clay), P. mitis (Oxford clay and Kello- 
ways rock), P. lanceolata (coralline oolite and calc. grit), 
P. cuneata (cornbrash and Bath oolite), and P. Folium 
(lias). Mr. Lonsdale (loc. cit.) gives a species, nameless, 
from the inferior oolite, and another nameless, with a note 
of interrogation, from the Kelloways rock. Dr. Fitton (loc. 
cit.) enumerates Pinna 9 crassa, n. s., from the lower green- 
sand; P. tetragona, from the lower green-sand, Kent 
Sussex, and Isle of Wight and at Blackdown ; and a cast 
and a species, new? from the lower green-sand (Sussex 
and Isle of Wight). 

MYTILUS EDU'LIS, the edible muscle, a molluscous 
animal or shell-fish, common alone the coast of Britain, is 
generally considered a safe and wholesome article of food, 
but it occasionally gives rise to troublesome and even 
fatal affections in those who partake of it. No anatomical 
investigation into the condition of such specimens as prove 
injurious, nor chemical analysis of their composition, has 
revealed the cause of the disorder ; but as such casualties 
result mostly in summer, it is probable that some natural 
change is taking place in the animal, which renders it at 
that season unfit for food. It would therefore be prudent 
to use it only in the winter months. The idea that it is 
owing to the fish having absorbed copper is quite unfounded. 
The application of heat in cooking does not destroy the 
noxious property, as it does that of many vegetable poisons, 
for those which are dressed are as hurtful as those eaten 
raw. Neither does decay seem to be the source of the 
deleterious principle, &ince bad effects follow the use of 
those which are quite fresh ; nor does decay decompose the 
poison, though most animal poisons are destroyed by putre- 
faction, for two fatal cases have ensued from the eating of 
decaying muscles. (See cases by Dr. Burrows, in London 
Medical Repository, iii,, p. 445.) The consequences have been 
imputed to idiosyncrasy in those who eat the muscles; but 
this is obviously inadequate to explain the circumstances, 
since in most of the instances every person (amounting in 
one case to thirty individuals) who tasted them suffered ; 
and even cats and dogs, as well as human beings, died from 
eating them. The morbid symptoms vary, and in some 
of the cases are connected with inflammation of the sto- 
mach and intestines, and require venesection for their relief; 
but more commonly * the local effects have been t rifling, 
and the prominent symptoms have been almost entirely in- 
direct, and chiefly nervous. Two affectiont of this kind 
have been noticed : one is an eruptive disease, resembling 
nettle-rash, and accompanied with violent asthma; the 
other a comatose or paralytic disorder, of a very peculiar 
description. The symptoms have usually commenced be- 
tween one and two hours after eating, and rapidly attained 
their greatest intensity. The first symptoms were like those 
of violent catarrh, swelling and itching of the eyelids, and 
generally nettle-rash followed ; and the eruption afterwards 
gave place to symptoms of the most urgent asthma. Tbe 
swelling is not always confined to the eyelids, but has usu- 
ally extended over the whole face. In several cases the 
eruption was preceded by asthma, lividity of the face, insen- 
sibility, and convulsive movements of the extremities ; in 
others, nausea and vomiting, followed by heat and con- 
striction of the mouth and throat ; difficulty of swallowing 
and speaking freely; numbness about the mouth, gradually 
extending to the arms, with great debility of the limbs.* 
The abdomen is often affected with pain, increased on pres- 
sure; the functions of the kidneys disturbed, but generally 
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increased; the bowels sometimes obstinately constipated. 
Epileptic symptoms, or delirium, convulsions, and coma 
have appeared in the greater number of fatal cases, rather 
than inflammatory action. 

Emetics, such as sulphate of zinc, which acts quickly, 
have been of service ; but tether seems the most effectual 
means of relieving the difficulty of breathing and the other 
nervous symptoms. Purgatives were found of no avail in 
some of the fatal cases accompanied by constipation ; yet 
in general sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salts) in a large 
quantity of fluid, acidulated with dilute sulphuric acid, 
taken in small and frequent doses, is very efficacious in re- 
moving the eruption of nettle-rash. (Combe, in Edin. 
Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. xxix., and Christison On 
Poisons.) [Mytilid^b, p. 46.] 

MYXl'NE, a remarkable fish belonging to the order Cy- 
clostomiy family Petramyzida> % and genus Gastrobranchus 
according to Bloch. It is the Mixine glutinosa of Linnaeus, 
who, from its worm-like form, placed it in the class Vermes. 

The Myxine is usually about a foot in length, of a slender 
and nearly cylindrical form, compressed towards the tail ; the 



dorsal fin is very narrow and continued round the end of 
the tail to the vent ; on the head is a single spiracle which 
communicates with the interior ; the bead is rounded and 
destitute of eyes ; eight cirri, or feelers, have their origin on 
the lips; the mouth is large; on each side of the tongue 
there are two rows of strong pectinated teeth ; the palate is 
furnished with a single hooked tooth : the branchial open- 
ings are two in number, and situated on the abdomen a UttU 
beyond one-fourth of the entire length. 

This remarkable fish frequents the northern seas, and oc- 
curs also on our own coast It is found in the bodies of 
other fishes, especially the cod and haddock, and sometimes 
five or six specimens are found in one fish. Pennant says 
• it enters the mouths of other fish when on the hooks attached 
to the lines which remain a tide under water, and totally 
devours the whole except the skin and bones.' It is some- 
times called the Hag, and also Borer, because it is said by 
some that the myxine pierces a small aperture in the skin, 
and thus makes its way into the body of the cod or other 
fishes which it attacks. 

MYZOME'LA. [Meliphaqida, vol. xv., p. 82] 
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Mamers [Sarthe] 
Mammalia, Mammals, 352 
Mammalogy, 352 
Mammary Gland, 356 
Mammea, 356 

Mammelitpora, 356 

Mammoth. 356 

Mamun, 356 

Man, 356 

Man, Isle o(, 363 

Manair, Island [Ceylon] 

Manakins, 3K6 

Mauatee [Whales] 

Mancha, La 366 

Manehe, 367 

Manchester, 369 

Manchineel Tree [Hippo mane 
MancaniUa] 

Manctjnum, Mancip&tio, 375 

Manco Capac [Peru] 

Mandal [Christians and] 

Mandamus, 376 

Mandarin Duck [Duck, vol. ix., 
p. 185] 

Mandarins, 376 

Mandavee [Cutch, vol. viii., p. 
242] 

Maodelalo [Olearius] 

Mandeville, Sir John de, 377 

Mandeville, Bern and de, 377 

Mandingoes, 377 

Mandoline, 378 

Maafare, 373 

Mandrake [Atropa] 

Mandrill [Baboon, vol, in., p. 
231] 

MandAoo, 378 

Mandshooria, 378 

Maoe§,379 

Miaetho, 379 

Manetfia Cordifolia, 379 

Maafclout [Egypt] 

Manfredi, 379 

Manfred 6 ni a [Capitanata] 

Maegabey, 330 

Mangalore [Hindustan, vol. xii., 
p. 207] 

Manganese, 380 

M«*ge, 383. 

Mangel Wunel [Beet] 

Mmgifera, 383 

M^agosteea [Garcinia] 

Maagoustes [Ichneumon] 

Mangrove [Rhixophora] 
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Manheim, or Mannheim, 384 

Manheim Gold, 384 

Mania [Insanity; Lunacy] 

Mauicheans, 384 

Manichord, 385 

Manilius, 385 

Manilla [Philippine Islands] 

Manipulation, 385 

Man is [Pangolins] 

Manlii, 385 

Manna, 386 

Manna, Kinds of, 386 

Manningtree [Essex] 

Mannite [Manna] 

Manometer, 386 

Munon, 387 

Manor, 387 

Mans, Le, 390 

Mansard, 390 

Mansard, J. II., 390 

Mansfield, 391 

Mansfield, Earl of, 391 

Manslaughter [Murder] 

Mansoura [Egypt] 

Mantegna, Andrea, 392 

Mautellia. 393 

Mantes [Seine et Oise] 

Mint ids, 393 

Mantineia, 393 

Mantova, Delegazione di, 394 

Mantova, or Mantua, town, 394 

Mantua [Lombardy ; Mantova] 

Manu, 394 

Manucodiata [Birds of Para- 
dise, vol. iv., p. 420] 

Manuel, Niclaus, 396 

Manuel, Francisco, 397 

Manumission [Libertinus ; 
Slave] 

Manure, 397 

Manuring, 402 

Manuscripts [Palaeography] 

Manuzio, Alio, 403 

Map, 404 

Maple [Acer] 

Maracaibo [Venezuela] 

Maragha [Persia] 

Maranhao, province [Brazil] 

Maranhao, town, 406 

Marafion [Amazon] 

Maraus [Charente Inf6rieure] 

Maranta Arundinacea, 407 

Marantaces, 407 

Marasmus, 408 

Marat, Jean Paul, 408 

Marathon, 408 

Maratti, Carlo, 408 

Marazion [Cornwall] 

Marbeck, John, 408 

Marble, 409 

Marblehead [Massachusetts] 

Marburg, 409 

Marca d' Anc6na,409 

Marcellin, St. [Inere] 

Marcellinus [Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus] 

Marcellinus, pope, 410 

Marcello, Benedetto, 410 

Marcellus, M. C, 410 

Marcellus, Empiricus, 410 

Marcellus I., II., 410 

Marcgraaviacese, 410 

March, 41 1 

March, in music, 411 

Marchantiaceeo, 41 1 

Marche, La, 412 

Marches, The,412 

Marchiennes [Nord] 

Marcianus, 412 

Marcionites, 412 

Mardin,412 

Mar em me, 413 
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Marengo [Alessandria ; Bona- 
parte] 
Marennes [Charente Inferi- 

eure] 
Marenzio, Luca, 413 
Mareotis [Alexandria; Egypt] 
Margaret Walderaar, 413 
Margaret of Anjou [Henry 

Margaret of Richmond [Henry 

VII J 
Marganc Acid, 413 
Margarin, 414 
Margarita, 4 14 
Margaritacea, 4 1 4 
Margaritic Acid, 414 
Margaron,414 
Margate, 414 
Marginella [Volutidae] 
Margin6pora [Milleporidse] 
Maria Theresa, 414 
Mariana, Juan, 416 
Marie Antoinette, 417 
Marie de* Medici, 417 
Marie-Galante, 418 
Marie-aux-Mines,Sainte [Rhin, 

Haut] 
Marien berg, 418 
Marienburg,418 
Marienwerder, 418 
Marienzell, or Mariazell, 418 
Maries tad [Sweden] 
Marikina [Midas] 
Marimonda [Ateles, vol. ii., p. 

547] 
Marine Insurance, 418 
Mariner's Compass [Compass, 

Mariner's] 
Marines, 419 

Marino, San [San Marino] 
Mariotte, Edme, 420 
Maritime Law [Admiralty 

Courts ; Shipping] 
Maritza, 420 
Marius, Caius, 420 
Marivaux, 421 
Marjoram, 422 
M&rk [Money] 
Mark, St., 422 
Mark, St., Gospel of, 422 
Market, 422 

Markets, Agricultural, 423 
Markland, Jeremiah, 424 
Marl, 424 

Marl, in agriculture, 425 
Marlborough [Wiltshire] 
Marlborough, Duke of, 425 
Marlow, Great, 428 
Marlowe, Christopher, 428 
Marlstone. 429 
Marly [Seine et Oise] 
Marmalade, 429 
Marmande [Lot et Garonne] 
Marmontel, 429 
Marmora, or Marmara, Sea of, 

429 
Marmora, or Marmara, island, 

429 
Marmora, town, 430 
Marmot [Muridw] 
Mane, river [Seine] 
Marne, department, 430 
Marne, Haute, 431 
Marnes Irisees, 433 
Marocco, 433 
Maronites, 438 
Maroons [Jamaica] 
Mar6t, Clement, 438 
Marpurg [Marburg] 
Marpurg, F. W, 438 
Marque, Lettres de [Privateer- 
ing] 
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Marquesas Islands, 439 
Marquis, 439 
Marriage, 440 
Marriage, Roman, 443 
Marrow, or Medulla, 444 
Marrfibium vulgare, 444 
Mars, planet, 444 
Mars, or Mavors, 444 
Marsala, 444 
Marsan, 444 
Marsden, William, 444 
Marseille, 445 
Marshal, 447 
Marshalsea, 448 
Marsham, Sir John, 448 
Marshes, 448 

Marsian War [Social War] 
Marsigli, Count, 450 
Marston, John, 450 
Marstrand [Sweden] 
Marsupiilia, or Marsupiata, 450 
Marsupiocrinftes, 469 
Marsuuiocrinites [Encrinites, 

vol. ix , p. 393] 
Marstipites, 469 
Martaban [Tenasserim] 
Martel, Charles [Charles Mar 

tel] 
Martello Tower, 469 
Marten, or Martin [Weasel] 
Martha's Vineyard [Massachu- 
setts] 
Martial Law, 469 
Martialis, 470 
Martigues, Les, 470 
Martin [Swallow] 
Martin I , II., III., IV., V., 

470 
Martin de-Re, Saint [Cna;eute 

Inftrieure] 
Martin, St., island, 471 
Martini, Giambattista, 471 
Martini, Giuseppe San, 471 
Martini, Vincenzo, 47 1 
Martinique, or Martinico, 471 
Martlet [Heraldry] 
Marios, I. P., 472 
Martyn, Henry, 472 
Martyr, Justin [Justin Martyr] 
Martyrs, Martyrology, 472 
Marvejols [Lozere] 
Marvell, Andrew, 473 
Marwar, 474 
Mary I., Queen of England, 

474 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 476 
Mary, wife of W T illiain III. 

[YVilliam III.] 
Maryborough [Queen's County] 
Maryland, 478 
Marylebone [London] 
Maryport [Cumberland] 
Masaccio, 480 
Masaniello [A niello] 
Mascagui, Paul, 430 
Mascagnin, 480 
Masclet, Francis, 480 
Masculine and Neuter [Gender] 
Masdres, Francis, 480 
Masham, Abigail, 481 
Maskelyne, Nevil, 481 
Mason, William, 481 
Masonry, 481 
Masons, Free, 4S2 
Mason ten [Hebrew Language] 
Ma so via [Poland] 
Masque [English Drama] 
Masquerade, 433 
Mass, in physics, 483 
[ Mass (missa), 483 
I Massa, Duchy of, 484 
• Massachusetts, 484 
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Masa&retae, page 1 
Massarium, 1 
Ma*»Aia [Marseille] 
Maaaillon. 1 
Malinger, 2 



Massinissa [Numidiaj 
Massowah [Abyssinia] 
Massurida, Cape, 2 
Master of Arts [Arts] 
Masterwort, 3 



Mastich, 3 
Mastiflf, 3 
Mastodon, 3 
Mastodonsaurus, 5 
Masulipatam, district, 6 



Masulipatam, town, 6 
Matabunga [Hindustan] 
Matagorda [Mexican States] 

atapau, Cape [Laconica] 
Ma'aro, 6 
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Mat* [Paraguay Tea] 
Materia Medica, 6 
Materialism, 7 
Materials, Strength of, 8 
Mathematics, 11 
Mathews, Charles, 14 
Mathtola, 14 
Matilda, or Maud, Empress 

[Henry I., II.] 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany 

[Gregory VII.] 
Matlock [Derbyshire] 
Matrass, 15 
Matrix, 15 
Matrons, Jury of, 15 
Matsys, Quinttn, 15 
Matter, 15 
Matthew, St n 16 
Matthew, St, Gospel of, 16 
Matthew of Westminster, 16 
Matthias, Emperor [Habs- 

burg, House of; Germany, p. 

190] 
Matthitson, F., 17 
Matiin*, 17 
Matto Grosso [Brasil] 
Matuta [Oxvstomes] 
Maty, Matthew, 17 
Maubeuge [Nord] 
Mauleon [Pyrenees, Basses] 
Maunday Thursday, 17 
Maupertuis, 18 
Maur, St., 19 

Maur, St., Congregation of, 19 
Maura, Santa [Santa Maura] 
Mauriac [Cantal] 
Maurice of Nassau [Nassau, 

House of] 
Mauritania, 19 
Mauritius, 19 
Maur6lico, or Mamllo, 20 
Maurus Terentianus, 2 1 
Mausoleum, 21 
Mawes, St. [Cornwall] 
Mawmoisine, or Malvoisine, 

William de, 22 
Max6ntius, 22 
Maxima and Minima, 22 
Maximiinus, M. V., 23 
Maximianus, G. V., 23 
Maximilian [Habsburg, House 

of) 
Maximmus, C. J. V, 23 
Maximmus, Daia, 23 
Maximus, C. P. [Balbinus] 
Maximus Planuses [Plaoudes] 
Maximus Magnus [Gratian $ 

iThwxlosiusl 
ximus Ty'riun, 24 
Maximus, the Greek, 24 
Maxwell, Robert, Lord, 24 
May, 24 

May- Day and Maying, 25 
May. Weed, 25 
May, Thomas, 25 
May bole, 25 
Mayence [Mains] 
Mayenne, river and town [May- 
Mayenne, 26 [enne] 

Mayer, Tobias, 27 
Maynooth [Kildare] 
Mayo, 28 
Mayor [Boroughs of England 

and Wales] 
Mayow [Chemistry] 
Maypu [Chile! 
Masanderan [Persia] 
Masarin, Cardinal TAnne of 

Austria ; Louis XIV.] 
Maxeppa,33 
Maxsuoli [Parmigiano] 
Meaco, or ICio [Japan] 
Mewl, Richard, 33 
Meadow Saffron [Colchicum] 
Meaduws, 34 
Mean, 34 

Meandrlna [Madrephylluea] 
Meaales 36 
Measure, 36 
Measures [Standards ; Weights 

and Measures | j 
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Meath, or East Meatb, 36 
Meath, West, or West Meath, 

42 
Meath, Diocese of, 46 
Meaux, 46 
Mecca [Arabia] 
Mechain, P. F. A^ 47 
Mechanics, 47 
Mechelen. 50 
Mechlin [Mechelen] 
Mechloic Acid, 50 
Mecklenburg, 50 
Meconic Acid, 51 
Meconin. 52 
Medal, 52 
Medallion, 53 

Medallion, in Architecture, 53 
Mede, Joseph, 53 
Medea (Zoology) [Ciliograda, 

vol. vii., p. 165] 
Media, 54 

Medici, Family of, 54 
Medicine, 57 
Medick, 58 
Medina [Arabia] 
Mediterranean, 59 
Medlepad [Augermanland] 
Medoc [Gironde] 
Medulla Oblongata [Brain] 
Medulla Spinalis [Nervous 

System] 
Medullin, 62 
Medusa (Zoology), 62 
Medway [Kent J 
Meerman, Gerard, 62 
Meerman, John, 62 
Meerschaum, 63 
Megaderma [Cheiroptera, vol. 

vii , p. 24] 
Megadesma, 63 
Me^adhuta [Calidasa] 
Megalonyx [Megatheriidss] 
Megal6pa, 6o 

M6galophus rMusdcapidsB] 
Megal6polis [Arcadia] 
Megalosafirus, 63 
Megapodiidas, 64 
Megarian School, 64 
Mfgarfma, 64 
Megaris, 64 
Meganpfra, 65 
Megasthenes, 65 
Megastoma [Shrikes] 
Megatheriid*, 65 
Megatrema [Cirripeda, vol. vii., 

p. 209 
Meihom, Marc, 73 
Meiglyptes [Woodpeckers] 
Meinan, river [Siam] 
Meiningen, 73 
Meissen, circle, 73 
Mr issen, town, 73 
Meissner, Aug. Gottl., 74 
Meisters infers [Germany, Lan- 
guage and Literature J 
Mekinez [Marocco] 
Mrjerda, or Bagradas, 74 
Mekran [Persia J 
Mela, Pomponius, 74 
Mrlain, 74 

Melaleuca Cajeputi, 74 
Melimpus, 75 
Melanchthon, 75 
Melanerjies [Woodpeckers] 
Melinia, 75 
Melanians, 76 
Melanopsis. 76 
Melanorrhasa, 77 
Melanosis, 7H 
Mtlanterite [Iron] 
Melanthaces?, 78 
Melas6ma [Shrikes] 
Mela»tomaceas, 79 
Melatxo [Messina] 
Melcomhe Regis [Weymouth] 
Mt-leijer [Anthology] 
Meleagrfna [Avicula; Mal- 

leacea] 
Metritis [Turkey ; Pavonids*] 
Meles, 79 
Mel i, Giovanni, 79 
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Malta (Zoology), SO 

Melia (Botany), 80 

Mel.ices, 80 

Melicerta, 80 

Melilot, 80 

Meilua [Malleacea, voL xiv ., p. 

335] 
Meliuda.8l 

Mellpliaga [Meliphigidss] 
Meliphii;id», 81 
Melita,8J 
Melitsa, 83 
Melithreptus [MeliphagidsB ; 

Soui-Maoga] 
Melito, St., 83 
Me)iz6philus [MerulidsB; Syi- 

viadss] 
Mellilite, 83 
Mel lite, 83 
MeUWoraJRatel] 
Mellon, 83 

Mel moth, William, 83 
Melmo h. William, 83 
Mt-lo [Voluta] 
Meioc Isia, 84 
Melocrinus, 84 
Melodrama [English Drama, 

p. 409] 
Melody, 84 

Meloe vesicatonus [Cantharls] 
Melogallic Acid [Melagallic 

Acid] 
Melol6nthids9, 84 
Melon, 85 
Mel6nia [Foraminifera, vol. z., 

p 348] 
Melophus, 86 
Melos [Milo] 
Melpomene [Muses] 
Melrose [Roxburghshire] 
Melton Mowbray [Leicester- 

shire] 
Melun, 86 
Melvill, or Malevill, Geoffrey 

de,86 
Melville, Sir James, 86 
Melville, Andrew, 86 
Membrane, 87 
Membranfpora [Polypiaria 

Membranaeea] 
Memec)lacesc, 88 
Memel, River [Niemen] 
Memel, 88 

Meminna [Moschid»] 
Memnon, 88 
Memnon of Rhodes, 89 
Memnon, Greek historian, 89 
Memoirs, 89 
Memorial [Annuity] 
Memory, 90 
Memphis [Egypt] 
Mena. Juan. 90 
Menage, Gtlles, 90 
Menai Bridge, 91 
Menander, 92 
Menander Protector, 92 
Mmasveb, Ben Israel, 92 
Mmdelssohn, Moses, 92 
Mende | Loxtre] 
Mendicity [Pauperism] 
Mendip Hills, 93 
Mendocino, Cape [California] 
Mend6za, Lopes, 94 
Mend6ta, Diego Hurtido, 94 
Mend6za [Plata, La] 
M£n6hould, Sainte [Mams] 
Menelaus, 94 
Menes [Egypt] 
Mengs. Anton Kafael, 95 
Menin, or Meeoen, 95 
Meui»cus [Lens J 
Menispermacess, 95 
Meuispermtna, 96 
Menispermum, 96 
Mennonites, 96 
Menobranchns [Necturus] 
Menop6ma [Salamandrops] 
Menorca, or Minorca, 96 
Menstruum [Solvent] 
Mensuration, 97 
Mentha Piperita, 99 
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Mentha PuUgium, 99 

Mentha Vfndis 99 

MenU IMaim] 

Menu [Manu] 

Men&ra [Matuura] 

MeuyantnesTnfokiata, 99 

Menialeh, LaWe [Egvpt] 

Mmsikofi', Prince [Peter thm 
Great] 

Mephftes [Badger, vol. UL, p, 
262; BkuA] 

Mephitic Air [Carbonic Abclj 

Mequines [Marocco] 

Mer [Loir et Cher] 

MercapUn, 99 

Mercator, Gerard, 100 

Merritor, Nicholas, 100 

M creator's Projection, 100 

Mercenaria, 102 

Mercia [England] 

Mercury, or Quicksilver, 102 

Mercury, planet, 106 

Mercury, Transit ofTMercury 
Venus, Transit of] 

Merganinss, 107 

Mergui [Tenasserim] 

Mergulus, 109 

Mergus [Mergantnss] 

Merian, Maria Sibylla, 109 

Merida, 109 

Meridian, DO 

Merino [Sheep] 

Mlnones [Murids*] 

Merionethshire, 110 

Merlin, 116 

Merlin, or Merdhin, 116 

Merlon [Epaulement] 

Merlucius, 117 

Meroe, 117 

Meroe [Nile] 

Mer6pidsB, 1 17 

Merojis [Bee-Eater ; Hero* 
pidas] 

Merovingians [France] 

Merrick, Jamrs, 119 

Merseburg, government, 1 19 

Merseburg, town, 119 

Mrrsenne. Marin, 119 

Mersey (Cheshire ; Lanca- 
shire] 

MerthyrTydvil.120 

Met ton College, 120 

Merulidss, 120 

Merulius, 123 

Merville [Nord] 

Merycoth^rium, 124 

Merxliakov, 124 

Mesipus [Salicoques] 

Mesembryacea*, 124 

Mesenterfpora [PolypiariaJCcasv 
branacea] 

Mesentery, 124 

Mesmer [Animal Magnetism] 

Mesodesma, 124 

Mesolibium, 124 

Menole, 124 

Mesolite, 125 

Mesomphyx, 125 

Mesopotamia, 125 

Mesoty|<e, 125 

Mespilus, 125 

Mrssalina [Claudius Nero] 

Messulla, 126 

Metsine [Mes»enia] 

Messengers, King's, 126 

Messe.aa, 126 

Messiah, 127 

Messina, province, 128 

Mes»(iia, town, 1 28 

Metacentre, 129 

Metagailic Acid, 129 

Metallurgy, 129 

Metals, 129 

Metamorphosis of Organs, 131 

Metaphor, 135 

Metaphysics. 135 

Mrta»tasi<>, 135 

Metatarsus [Skeleton] 
Metelli, 137 
Metempsychosis, 137 
Meteort * 
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Methodism, 140 
Methodius and Cyril I us, 143 
Mtthone, Modon [Mesaiuia] 
MHiui, Adrian. 143 
MeUus, James, 143 
Meton, Metomc Cvcle, 144 
Metope [Basso-Rilievo] 
Metopia, 144 
Metre, 144 

Mttriorhynchus, 144 
Metronome, 144 
Metripohs [Colony, p. 359] 
Metx, 144 

Meudon [Seine et Oise] 
MeuUn [Seine et Oiae] 
Meolea, Van Her, 145 
Mmn [Loirel] 
Meur>ius, John, 146 % 
Mwrthe, 146 
Meuie,or Haas [Rhine] 
Mauc department, 148 
Met, 150 

Mexican States. 150 
Mexican Architecture, 165 
Mexico, Gulf of, 167 
Meyer, James, 168 
Meyer, Felix, 168 
Mvtereum [Daphne] 
Mexerai, 168 
Merieres, 168 
Mmotinto, 169 
Mheysir [Hindustan, p. 211] 
Miami [Ohio] 
Miasma, 170 
Miazx'i, Giovanni, 171 
Mica [Lepidolite ; Margarite ; 
Mica Schut, 171 [Oderit] 

Micah, 17) 

Mtchaels Mount [Cornwall] 
Michael, St. [Azores] 
Michaelis, John David, 172 
Micbaehs, John Benjamin, 173 
Mwhaelmas, 173 
Michaux, Andre, 173 
Michaux, Francois Andre, 173 
JfieheJoii], 173 
Michigan, 173 

Michigan, Lake [Canada] 
Micippa [Mauds, p. 300] 
Mickle, Waiiam, 174 
Mico, 175 
Microcebos 175 
Microdactylus [CariamaJ 
Microglossia [Ktftacidae ) 
Micrometer, 1 75 
MKtopogon, 176 
Micripterus, 176 
Mkrepin, 177 
Microscope, 177 
Micfo*copium, 188 
M;cr6tus, 18S 
Mieroxoaria, 183 
Mienua [VipendsB] 
Midjrw [Pinnotherians] 
Midti (Zoology), 189 
MuW«E« [Auricula] 
MaJdellrarg [Zeeland] 
Middle Latitude, 190 
Mid.Jle Voice, 190 
Middlesex, 290 
Mtddleton, Thomas, 202 
Middleton, Sir Hugh, 202 
Middleton, Conyers, 203 
MuJdletoo, Thomas F., 205 
Midalewich [Cheshire] 
Jkdheaven, 205 
Mid unites, 205 
Midshipmen. 206 
^hummer Eve, 206 
Mid, Jan, 206 

&*na, Francis, the Elder, 206 
Mrrii, William, 206 
Mieria, Francis, the Younger, 
Mignard. Peter, 207 [206 

Miguel, San [Mexican Stateal 
Mihiel, St. [Meu^e] 
Miiano, province. 207 
Milano, city, 207 
Mddew, 209 
Hue, 210 
^ordHaven[Pembrokeshire] 
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Milhau, 213 

Mfliola [Foraminifera, p. 348] 

Military Frontier, 214 

Military Positions, 214 

Militia, 216 

Milfzia, Fraucesco, 217 

M.Ik, 217 

Milky Way, 218 

Mill, John, 219 

Mill. James, 219 

Millar, John, 221 

Millennium, 221 

Millepdrida*, 222 

Miller, Sir Thomas, 224 

Miller, John Martin, 224 

Milles, Jeremiah, 224 

Millet, 225 

Millin, Atulin Louis, 225 

Million [Numeration] 

Millstone Grit, 225 

Milner, Joseph, 225 

Milner. Isaac, 226 

Milo, Melos, 226 

Milonov, Michael, 227 

Miltiades, 227 

Milton [Kent] 

Milton, John, 227 

Milvus [Falconidae, p. 187] 

Mime, 229 

Mimnermus, 230 

Mim6se»B, 230 

Minangkabou [Sumatra] 

Minaret, 230 

Minas Geraes [Brazil] 

Mmcio [Po] 

Mindanao [Philippine Islands] 

Minden, government, 230 

Mioden, town, 230 

Mindoro [Philippine Islands] 

Mine, 231 

Minellius, 231 

Mineral Veins [Veins, Mineral] 

Mineral Waters [Water] 

Mineralogy, 231 

Minerva, 232 

Mines, Military, 232 

Mingrelia [Georgia] 

Minho, River [Portugal] 

Miniature, 233 

Minieh [Egypt] 

Minim, 234 

Minims, or Mfnimi, 234 

Mining, 234 

Mining, Coal, 247 

Mfnium [Lead, vol. xiii., p. 370] 

Mink [Weasels] 

Minnow [Leuciscus] 

Minor, 248 

Minorca [Menorca] 

Minos, 248 

Minotaur, 248 

Minsk, 248 

Minstrel, 249 

Mint, 250 

Minucius, Felix, 253 

Minuet, 253 

Minute [Angle; Time; Sexa- 

Mfnx, 253 [gesimals] 

Minx-Otter, 253 

Minzoni, 253 

Mioseu, Lake [Christiania] 

Mirabaud, 254 

Mirabeau, 254 

Miracles, 259 

Mirage, 261 

Miranda, 263 

Miranda, Sa de, 263 

Miranda, Francisco, 264 

Mirande [Gers] 

Mirindola [Modena ; Pico 

della Mirandola] 
Mirecourt [Vosgesj 
Mire-Drum [Bittern] 
Mirepoix [Airiege] 
Mirevelt, Michael Jansen, 264 
Mirounga [Phocidse] 
Mirror, 264 
Mischna [Mishna] 
Misdemeanor, 264 
Misenum [Naples] 
Mishna [Hebrew Language] 
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Mfsilus [Foraminifera] 
Misitra, [Laconica; Sparta] 
Misprision, 265 
Missal, 265 

Missel-Thnwh [Thrush ; Me- 
Misseltoe, 265 [rulidsa] 

Missions, 266 
Mississippi, River, 277 
Mississippi, State, 285 
Mississippi Company [Law, J.] 
Missouri I Mississippi, River] 
Mishou.i, State, 286 
Mist, 288 
Mistonusk, 288 
Miiau, Mittau, or Mietau, 288 
Mithradatts. or Mithndates, 289 
Mithras [ Mithradates] 



Mithrax [Maiida, p. 2991 
Mitra (Zoologv) [Volutaj 
Mitral Valve [Heart] 



Mitre, 290 

Mitrella [Voluta] 

Mitreola [Volutaj 

Mittimus, 290 

Mitu [Cracida, p. 129] 

Mityleiie [Lesbos] 

Mixtures, in pharmacy, 291 

Mnemia [Ciiiograda, p. 165] 

Mnemonics [Memory] 

Mnem6»yne [Muses J 

Moab,291 

Moallak&t [Arabia, p. 219] 

Mobile [Alabama] 

Mocarangua [Sofala] 

Mocha [Arabia] 

Moc king-Bird, ^91 

Modbury f Devonshire] 

Mode, in Music, 293 

Models, Architectural, 294 

M6dena, Duchy of, 294 

M6dena, Town of, 295 

Modes, Ecclesiastical, 296 

Modillion. 296 

Modfola [Mytilicla] 

Modulation, 296 

Modules, 297 

Maris, Lake [Egypt] 

M®sia, 297 

Moffat [Dumfriesshire] 

Mogadore [Marocco] 

Mogul Empire, 297 

Mogulbundi [Hindustan,p. 21 0] 

Mohammed, 298T [rature] 

Mohamudgara [Sanscrit Lite- 
Mohawk, River [New York] 

Mohawks [Iroquois} 

Mohilew, or Mogilew, 303 

Mohilla [Comoro Islands] 

Mohsite, 303 

Moidore [Money] 

Moissac, 303 

Moivre. De [De Moivre] 

Mola, 303 

Molasses, 303 

Mold [Flintshire] 

Moldavia, 303 

Mole [TalpidaVJ 

Moiecularity [Theories of Mole- 

Moliere,305 [cularity] 

Molina, Louis, 307 

Molinists [Molina] 

Mollebart f Barren Land] 

Mollusca [Malacology ; Con- 
chology ; Conchifera, &c] 

Molossi, 307 

Molothrus, 307 

Molsheim [Rhin, Bas] 

Molton, South [Devonshire] 

Molucca Isles, 308 

Molybdenum, 310 

Molyneux, William, 310 

Mombaca, or Mombas, 311 

Momentum, or Moment, 311 

Momentum, or Moment of In- 
ertia, 311 

Mom6rdica Elaterium, 312 

Momot, or Motmot [Prionites] 

Mompax [Granada, New] 

Mona [Anglesey ; Man, Isle of] 

M6nacha [Muscicapidse] 

Mdnachisro,312 
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M6naco, Principality of, 315 
Monaghan, 315 
Monarchy. 320 
Montis [Microzo <ria] 
Munahsa [Kingfishns, p. 227 J 
Mun istereven [ Kddare] 
Monusteiy [Monachism; Monk] 
Mtnbuddo. Lord,3il 
Mondego, River [Portugal] 
Mondovf. 321 
Money, 322 
Monferrato, 327 
Mon-ault, 327 
Monge, 327 

Mongh*r [Hindustan, p. 218] 
Mong61ia, 328 
Mongols and Tartars, 330 
Mongoose, or Mongooz, 331 
Monimiacea, 331 
M6nitors, 331 
Monk, 33? 

Mouk, Duke of Albemarle, 332 
Monkey, 334 
Monmouth, Duke of [Charles 

II. ; James II.] 
Monmouth, 334 
Monmouthshire, 334 
Mondceros [Kntomostomata, 

vol. ix., p. 458] 
Mon6ceros, constellation, 340 
Monochord, 340 
Monocondylea, 340 
Monocotyledons, 340 
Mon6culiis [Binoculus, p. 410] 
M6nodon, 340 
Monodonta, 340 
Monogram, 340 
Monofca, 341 
Mon61epis, 341 
Monomania [Insanity] 
Monomyaria, 34 1 
Monongahela [Mississippi, R. J 
Mon6phorus [Salpide] 
Monophyllus [Cheiroptera, 23 
Monophysites [Eutychians] 
Mouopleurobranchiata, 341 
Mon6poly, 341 
Monosyllable [Syllable] 
Monothal&mia, 342 
Monothelitcs [Eutychians] 
Monotigma, 342 
Monotremes, 342 
Monotropacese, 342 
Monro, Alexander, 342 
Monroe, James, 342 
Monrdvia [Massurada, Cape] 
Mons, 343 
Monsoon, 343 
Monster, 345 
Monstrelet, 350 
Mont de Marsan [Landes] 
Mont de Piete, 351 
Mont d'Or [Piiy de Dome] 
Mont Louis [Pyrenees Orien* 

tales] 
Mont Lucon [Allier] 
Montagna, 351 
Montagu, Lidy M. W., 351 
Montagu, Edw ard Wortley, 352 
Montaigne, 352 
Montauists, 354 
Montanus T Arias Montanus] 
Montargis [Loiret] 
Montauban, 354 
Montbeliard [Doubs] 
Montbrison [ Loire] 
Montcalm, Marquis de [Wolfe] 
Montdidier [Somme] 
Montecasino, 354 
Montecuculi, 355 
Mont ego Bay [Jamaica] 
Montelimar,3j6 
Montem Custom, 356 
Montenegrins [Montenero] 
Montenero, 356 
Montereau [Seine et MaraeJ 
Monterey [Mexican States] 
Montesquieu, 357 
Montevideo, 358 
Montezuma [Mexico] 
Moutfaucon, 358 
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Montferrand [Clermont] 

Montfl4oquto [ Lot et Garonne] 

Modi fort [Illeet Vilaine ; Seine 
ot Oil**] 

Montforl .Simon de[ Henry III.] 

MontgolBer [Balloon] 

Montgomery [Montgomery- 
Montgomeryshire, 358 [shire] 

Month [Moon ; Vear] 

Monti, viiicenio, 3G5 

Munticuliria [Madrephylliffia] 

Moittlivaltia [Matlrephyllicea] 

Montmartre |Pari»] 

Mont mod v [Meuie] 

Montmirail [Marne] 

Montmorency, 367 

Montinorillou ( Vienne] 

Montpellier, 3G7 

Montreal, district, 368 

Montreal, island, 368 

Montreal, town, 368 

Montreuil [Pas de Calais] 

Montrose [Forfarshire] 

Montrose, Marquis of, 368 

Montserrat, 370 

Montucla. 370 

M 0 nia [Milano, Province of] 

Mood or Mode [Verb] 

MoolUn [Hindustan, p. 221] 

Moon, 371 

Moon, Eclipse of the [Moon] 

Moon, Superstitions respecting 

Moon Seed, 378 [the, 378 

Moor, 378 

Moor-Buziard. 379 

Moor-Cock, 3? 9 

Moor-Fowl, 379 

Moor-Hen, 379 

Moor-Titling, 379 

Moore, Edward, 379 

Moore, Dr. John, 380 

Moore, Sir John, 380 

Moorish Architecture, 381 

Moors, 3S4 

Moorshedabad, district. 390 

Moorthedabad, t>wn, 391 

Moose Deer [Deer, p. 351] 

Moral Sense, 391 

Morales, Ambrmio. 391 

Morales, Cristobal. 392 

Morales, Luis, 392 

Moralities, or Moral Plays [En- 
glish Drama, vol. ix , p. 427] 

Morals, 392 

Mo rats [Marshes] 

Moratin, Nicolus, 395 

Moratin, Leandro, 396 

Moravia, 396 

Moravian Mountains[6ennany] 

Moiavians, 397 



Murillo, page 1 

Murphy, Arthur, 1 

Murray River [Australia] 

Murray, W. [Man>6eld, Lord] 

Murray, Karl of, 2 

Murray, Sir Robert, 3 

Murray, P., Lord Ehbank, 4 

Murray, Dr. Alexander, 4 

Murrhine Vanes, 5 

Murviedro TSaguntum] 

Mus [Muridae] 

Musa, Ibn Nosseyr, 5 

Musa, Mohammed Beo, 7 

Musa, Antonius, 7 

Musa, 7 

Mus4ces>,8 

Mussb'us, 8 

Musatus, Johann Karl Aug., 9 

Musca (constellation), 9 

Muscat, or Muskat [Arabia] 

Mu*chelkalk,9 

Musci. or Mosses, 9 

MuscicipidsB, 10 

Muscidas, 16 

Muscle, 16 
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Moray, or Murray Frith, 398 
Morayshire [Elginshire] 
Morbeya [Marocco] 
Morhihan, 399 
Mordants [Dyeing] 
Mordaunt, Charles, 401 
More, Sir Thomas, 401 
More, Henry, 403 
More, Hannah, 403 
Morta, 403 

Moreau, Jean Victor, 404 
Morel, 405 

Morales [Mexican States] 
Morcll, Thomas. 405 
Morena, Sierra [Spain] 
Morexi, Louis, 405 [shire] 

Moretun Hampstead [Devon- 
Morgagni, G. B., 405 
Murgarten [Zug] 
Morillon, 406 
M6rio, 406 
Moriscoes, 406 
Morlaix,407 

Morland, Sir Samuel, 407 
Morland, George, 409 
Morley, Thomas, 409 
Mormon [Auk, pp. 100, 1011 
Mormops [Cheiroptera, p. 24 J 
Momington, Earl of, 409 
Morocco [Marocco] 
Moro»fni, 410 
Moroxylic Acid, 410 
M6rphia,4l0 

Morphnus [Falcon ids*, p. 176] 
Moiphology [Metamorphosis of 
Morris Dance, 4 1 1 [Plants] 
Morrison, Robert, 411 
M6rrhua, 412 
Morse, 413 
Mortagne TOrne] 
Mortain [Manche] 
Mortality, Bills ef [Bills of 

Mortality] 
Mortality, Law of, 413 
Mortar, 419 
Mortar, 420 
Moitara, 420 
Mortars, 420 
Mortgage, 420 
Mortification, 423 
Mortificutiou [Mortmain] 
Mortimer, John H, 423 
Mortmain. 423 
Morton, Earl of, 425 
Morton, Archbishop, 426 
Mortuary, 426 

Morveau [Guyton de Morveau] 
Morus Alba, 427 
Morus Nigra [Mulberry] 
Morvan, or Morvant, Le, 427 
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M or) son, or Morison,Fynet , 427 
Mosaic, 427 

Mosaisk, or Moshaisk, 428 
Mosambique [MotambiqueJ 
Mosasaurus, 428 
Moschata, 429 
Moscherosch,J.M.,429 
M6»ch.da?, 430 
Moschopulus, 433 
Moschus, 433 
Moscow, government, 433 
Moscow, city, 434 
Moselle, river, 436 
Moselle, department, 436 
Moses, 439 
Mosheiro, 446 
Mosque, 447 
Mosquito, 447 

Mosquito Shore [Central Arae- 
Moss [Christians] [nca] 

Mosses [Musci] 
Mosul, or Moosul, 447 
Motacilla [Sylviades] 
Motala-Elf [Sweden] 
Motet, 447 
Moth [Lepidoptera] 
Mothe-le-Vayer. 447 
Mother-of-Pearl [Shell] 
Mother- Water, 448 
Motion, 448 

Motion, Direction of, 450 
Motion, Laws of, 450 
Motion of the Earth. 454 
Motions of Plants, 453 
Motril [Granada] 
Motte, A. H. de la, 460 
Motteux, P. A., 460 
Motto, 460 
Mouldioes*, 460 
Mouldings, 461 
Moulins, 462 
Moult an ( Hindustan J 
Moulting [Bird*, p. 426] 
Mount Vernon [Virginia] 
Mountain Limestone, 462 
Mountains, 462 
Mount Sorrel [Leicestershire! 
Mourxuck [Fezxan] 
Mouse [Muridss] 
Movement, in Music, 464 
Moving Force, 464 
Mowbray, Sir Roger de, 464 
Muxa, 464 

Mosambique, town, 465 
Mosambique, Coast of, 4 05 
Mozambique, Channel of, 466 
Mozart, 466 

Mucius [Justinian's Legisla- 
Mucus, 408 [tion] 

Kudar [Calotropis] 
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Muscle, or Mussel [Mytilids] 
Muses, 17 
Museum, 18 
Musgrare, William, 18 
Musgrave, Samuel, 18 
Mushroom, 18 
Music, 19 

Music, History of, 22 
Musk fMoschids&l 
Musk, Medicinal Properties. 27 
Muskerry Mountains [Cork] 
Musket [Arms, p. 373] 
Muskingum [Mississippi, river] 
Muslin, 28 
Musonius, 23 
MusophigtdsB, 28 
Musquash, 31 
Musacheubroek. 32 
Musselburgh, 33 
Mussulman [Mohammed] 
MusUphal., II.. III^IV.,33 
Mustard [Sinapi] 
MusteU [Weasels] 
Muslims, Marcus, 34 
Mutiny Act, 34 



Muttra [Hindustan, p. 219 1 

Muzarab, 35 

Mya [Pyloridea] 

Myana, 36 

My'cale [Ionia] 

Mycenae, 36 

Mycetes, 37 

Mycetopoda. 38 

My'conoj, Myconi, 38 

Mycteria [Jabiru] 

Myd&us [Weasels] 

My'gale [Soricidee] [ potamia] 

Mygdcnia [ Macedonia ; Meso- 

Myiagra [Aluscicapida*] 

Mytodon [Megatheritdst] 

Myocincla [Merulids*] 

My 6p bonus [Merulidss] 

Myoporacess, 38 

Myopotamus, 38 

Myoeorex [Soricidae] 

Myothera LMerululss] 

My6xus [Muridao] 

Myrafra,;i8 

Myriad, 38 

Myricaces, 38 
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Mud stone, 4<~>8 
Mueztin, 468 
Muffle, 469 
Mufti. 469 
Mugglrtonians, 469 
Mugihda?, 4G9 
Muhlhauarn, in France [Mtsl- 

h^USrUj 

Muhlliausen, -169 

Mulberry, 469 

Mulcakter, Richard, 470 

Mule, 470 

Mulhauscn, 471 

MuHnia,471 

M"il,471 

Mnller [Regiomontanns] 

M uller, Otho Frideric, 472 

M^ler, John, 473 

MUUer, Wilhelm,473 

Mullena [Ostracea] 

Mullet [Heraldry] 

Mullmger [Meatb, West] 

Mullion, 473 

Multinomial [Polynomial] 

Multiple, Submultiple, Multipli 

cation, 474 
Multiple Points, 475 
Multiplication (Multiple, ftc ] 
Multivalves, 475 
Mulwia [Marocco] 
Mummius, L. [Corinth] 
Mummy, 475 
Mumps, 477 

Mtlnchruusen, Baron, 477 
Munda [C«*ar, C. J , p. XU] 
Mundleysir [Hindustan, p. 2 1 1 ] 
Muneepoor, 477 
Munich, 479 
Municipiura, 486 
Muniments, 486 
Munster, 487 
Mu utter, government, 438 
Munster, town, 48$ 
Munster, Sebastian, 488 
MuntJAc, or Muntjak, 433 
Muonio-Elf [ Bothnia] 
Murid I., II., Ill, IV., 4&9 
MuraVnidas, 490 
Murat, Joachim, 490 
Murat6ri, 491 
Muraviev, 492 
Murchisonite, 492 
Murcia, province, 492 
Mureia, city, 493 
Murder, 493 
Mure, Sir W., 495 
Muret (MurGtus), 496 
Murex [Siphonostomatav] 
Muriatic Acid [Chlorine] 

Gride, 496—518 



Myrfstica Moschata, 39 

Myristicacca?. 39 

Myrme«.6bius [Maisupialut, 456 

Myrmecopha^s, 39 

Jlyrraothera [M\othcra] 

Myn>spermuui, 40 

Myrrh [Balsamodeadroo] 

Myrsinaces, 40 

Myrtaceas, 40 

My'rtea,41 

Myrtle, 41 

Myrtus Pimento [Pimento] 

My sea, 4 1 

My'eia, 41 

My sit [Stomapodes] 

Mysore, 41 

Mystery, 42 

Mysteries [English Dramayt£6] 

Mystics, 42 

Myth6logy, 42 

Mytilicea [Mytilidsf] 

Mytilid*. 44 

My'tilueEdulis.51 

Myxfoe, 52 

Myxomela [Meliphagidst, p. W 
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N is one of the liquid or trembling series of letters. It is 
formed with the tongue at the point where the teeth and 
paltte meet, and the sound passes chiefly through the nasal 
passage. For the characters by which this letter is repre- 
sented, see Alphabet. 
Tae letter n is subject to the following changes : — 
1. It is interchangeable with nd Thus the Latin roots 
men, fim\ gen (genus), appear in Saxon English as mind, 
bind or bound, kind or kin. The converse change is com- 
mon in the provincial dialect of Somersetshire, where the 
English words wind, hind (behind), find, round, and, are 
pronounced wine, hine, vine, rnon, an ; while on the con- 
trary, manner is changed to mander. [D.] 

i. Before/ n was silent in Latin. Hence the town Con- 
fitentet, at the junction of the Moselle and Rhine, is now 
called Coblenz. So the German funfte in Englishyfre. 

3. N final often becomes a more complete nasal, and is 
equivalent to ng. Thus the German infinitive in en 
tppeara to be the parent not only of the participle in end, 
but of the substantive in ung, with which are connected 
the English participle and substantive of the same form in 
ing. The Somersetshire dialect prefers the n without g, 
is stanin, tparklin, starvin, for standing, sparkling, starv- 
ing. The Sanscrit alphabet has a particular character for 
this sound. 

4. Ni or ne before a vowel often forms but one syllable 
with that vowel, the t or e being pronounced like the initial 
y. This sound is represented in Italian and French by gn, 
as Signer, Seigneur; in Spanish by n, as Senor; and in 
Portuguese by nh, as Senhor • all derived from the Latin 
senior, elder. 

5. N is interchangeable with /. Hence the double form 
of luncheon and mtnehion ; but see L. 

6. N with m, particularly at the end of words. [M.] 

7. On and o are frequently interchanged. Hence the 
disappearance of the final n in the Latin nominatives ratio, 
ordo. Loco. The Portuguese also often discard an n so 
placed. On the other hand the Greek neuter nominative 
takes an n to which it is not entitled, as aya9ov. It is 
probably from a confusion between the two sounds that the 
question has arisen, whether the letter ain of the Hebrew 
alphabet is an o or an n. 

8. R final with rn. Hence the double forms of the Latin 
▼erbs cer and cem, separate ; ster and stern, strew ; sper 
and spent, kick, despise. Again star (and the Latin must 
once nave had stera in order to form from it the diminutive 
stella, as from puera comes puella) is in German stern. Spur 
in English is sporn in German, and of the same origin 
perhaps is the name of the Spurn Head, at the mouth of 
the H umber, as well as the Latin spern-ere. The Latin 
for (seen in com-bur-o) is the same word as the English 
turn ; and even the Latin curr-ere, to run, has in Gothic 
the form um-an, just as the south-western dialect of Eng- 
land has kirn, and the ordinary English, by a slipping of 
the r^R^mn. In the same south-western dialect beforne, 
ataum, orn, nam, ourn, are the forms employed for before, 
afore, or or either (Germ, oder) nor or neither, our, 

9. Nwith s. This change will not be readily admitted 
without consideration, as the sounds appear so different. 
Hie change however is very parallel to the admitted change 
of / and a; and indeed as the two latter letters are formed 
« the same part of the mouth, so are n and s. The close 
connection of the two letters will be most forcibly demon- 
strated by examples of suffixes in which the change occurs. 
Thus the English language has a double form of the plural 
suffix in en and «, as in oxen and asses. The Greek verb 
nas the same variety; first, in rvicroptv and rvirro/iec; 
secondly, in rvnrriTtc., which must have been the older form 
of rvrtm, and the sc-called dual rvwrtrov. The Latin 
again has the s suffix in scribimus scribitis, but the n 
in scribunt. Again the Latin comparative has for its 
oldest suffix to*, as in melios, whence both melior and 
vieHus ; or a better example occurs in ple-ios and 
i&o*. whence the latter forms pious and plus. On the 
other hand the Greek suffix is ion, as trXi-iov and irX«ov, 
from the same*root as the Latin plus, and with the same 
leaning. The old genitive plural suffix in Latin appears to 
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have been sum, as servosum, whence servorum. The suffix for 
a female in Greek is either na or sa, with perhaps an i pre- 
fixed, as pcurikiwa, ueXaiva, Xtaiva, or ficurDucroa, rvirrovtra 
and in English we have ess, while the Germans have inn. 
Lastly, such verbs as efiiv-wui have <r/3iv for the radical part, 
which often takes the form afc, as a-afca-roc ; and the samo 
change appears in aimppov, Nom. eunppuv and auxppoauvt]. If 
the change be admitted, we see the cause of the anomaly in 
the Latin pon-o, posu-i, pos-ilum. 

10. N before s silent, but lengthening the preceding 
vowel. This fact is well exemplified throughout the gram- 
mar of the Greek language. The Latin had the same pe- 
culiarity. Hence consul was sometimes written cosol, and 
when abbreviated was always represented by the three first 
of the sounded letters, viz. cos. So censor, in/ans, viciens, 
vicensumus, are often found in the form cesor, infos, vicies, 
vicesimus. We see too why the Greeks wrote the Latin 
words fff}v<ra>p, Ka> vera vtivoc, with a long vowel in the first 
svllable. Lastly, while the Germans write gans, wiinschen, 
the English have goose, wish. 

11. N silent at times before * and th. The English word 
mutton is derived from the French mouton and the Italian 
montone ; and our word tooth in the older Gothic dialects 
was teenth, thus corresponding as nearly as it ought to do 
with the Greek oSovr, and Latin dent. 

1 2. N before v silent. Thus the Latin convention, assembly 
became covention (as it occurs in one of the oldest inscrip- 
tions), before it was reduced to contion, the assembly of the 
people, a word which modern editors, in spite of all the best 
MSS. and of etymology, persist in writing with a c for the 
fourth letter. Similarly from conventu came the French 
convent ; and though the English generally say convent, 
yet the name Covent Garden is a proof that the n was not 
always pronounced even here. 

An initial n is sometimes prefixed to, and sometimes taken 
from words by error. Thus nadder, a snake, has now lost 
its n through a confusion of the phrase a nadder with an 
adder. On the other hand, the phrase for then once, i.e. 
for this once, in which the article has its old accusative form 
then, is now written for the nonce. Is it in this way that 
we should account for the prefixed n in the diminutives Ned, 
Not, Nan, Nelly, for Edmund or Edward, Oliver, Anne, 
Ellen, as if the original phrases mine Ed, mine Anne, had 
been confounded with my Ned, my Nan t At any rate, 
mine, thine, an, were severally the original forms of my, thy, 
a, and used even before consonants ; nay, in Somersetshire 
they have changed aunt to ndnt, uncle to nuncle, awl to 
nawl. Very similar is the prevailing error of calling the 
Greek negative particle alpha privative instead of an pri- 
vative; the latter of which corresponds so accurately with 
the Latin in and the English un, to say nothing of the 
Greek avtv, and the German ohne. In fact, n at the end 
of words is often pronounced very faintly. 

The Somersetshire dialect has been referred to because 
its peculiarities have been recorded with great care in Mr. 
Jennings's 'Observations.' 

NABATHiEI. [Arabia, p. 215.] 

NABIS, tyrant of Sparta, attained the supreme power 
after the death of the tyrant Machanidas, who was killed 
about 206 B.C. He proved a cruel despot, and put to death 
a number of citizens. He had an ingenious engine of tor- 
ture, described by Polybius (xiii.), which was called Nabis's 
wife, and which he applied to those who would not deliver 
up their money to him. He allied himself with Philip II. of 
Macedon, and took possession of Argos and other parts of 
the Peloponnesus. After the defeat of Philip, and the 
peace which followed between him and Rome, the consul 
Flamininus marohed against Nabis, defeated him, but af- 
terwards granted him peace, taking his son as hostage to 
Rome. After the departure of the Romans, Nabis having 
begun to annoy his neighbours afresh, the Acheaans sent 
against him their general Philopcemen, who defeated him 
and drove him back into Sparta, where Nabis was soon 
after treacherously killed by his own ^Etolian auxiliaries, 
b.c. 192. (Livy, xxv. 35.) He appears to have been a very 
able commander in war. , 

NABLOUS. [Syria] 

Vol. XVI.— I 
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NABOB, or NABAB, a corruption of tbe Hindustani 
Nuwwab, which was the title of the governor of a province 
under the Mogul empire, such as the Nuwwab of Arcot, of 
Oude, &c. (Gilchrist, Vocabulary.) Several of these became 
gradually independent during the decline of the empire, and 
aro now either allies or dependents of the Anglo-Indian 
government The word Nabob is sometimes used in Europe 
to mean a wealthy man who has made his fortune in India. 

NABONASSAR, JERA OF. [Periods of Revolu- 
tion.] 

NABOPOLASSAR. [Babylon.] 

NACHITOCHES. [Louisiana.] 

NACRE. [Shell.] 

NACRITE, a mineral usually occurring in mica slate, 
takiug the place of the mica ; so that the rock becomes a 
mixture of quartz and nacrite. It is also found crystallized 
in granite. It occurs in four-sided prisms. Hardness 2*75. 
Colour silvery, or light greenish white. Lustre pearly, 
silky, splendent. Translucent. Specific gravity from 2788 
to 2*793. It occurs in Wicklow, Ireland, and in North 
America. 

A specimen from Brunswick, Maine, analyzed by Dr. 
Thomson, gave — 
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The crystals from Wicklow contained less oxide of iron, 
but a considerable portion of lime and of protoxide of man* 
ganese. 

NADIR. [Zenith.] 

NADIR SHAH was born on the 1 1th of November, 1688, 
at the small village of Abuver, near Kiilaat, about 30 miles 
north-east of Mushed in the province of Khorassan. He 
was originally called Nddir Kouli, that is, ' a slave of the 
Wonderful,' or * of God.' When he entered the service of 
T&m&sp, king of Persia, he assumed the name of Tdmdsp 
Kouli Khan, that is, ' Khan, slave of T&masp ;' but on his 
accession to the throne he resumed his original name of 
Nadir. 

The father of Nddir belonged to the tribe of Afsshar, 
which was one of the seven Turkish tribes which had at- 
tached themselves to the kings of Persia. He was a person 
of no note or rank, and earned his livelihood by means of 
making coats and caps of slieep-skins. NSdir, after his ele- 
vation to the throne, used frequently to allude to his low 
birth. When the royal house of Delhi required that his 
son, who was about to marry a princess of that family, should 
ive an account of his male ancestors for seven generations, 
4&dir exclaimed, 'Tell them that he is the sou of Nddir 
Shah, tbe son of the sword, the grandson of the sword, and 
so on till they have a descent of seventy instead of seven 
generations. 1 

NSdir was distinguished in early years bv his boldness 
and intrepidity. At the age of seventeen he was taken 

Prisoner by the Usbegs, who made annual incursions into 
Ihorassan ; but be effected his escape after a captivity of 
four years. On his return to Khorassan, he entered the 
service of a petty chief of his native country ; but he became 
soon afterwards the leader of a formidable band of robbers. 
From this employment he rose, by a transition by no means 
uncommon in the East, to a high rank in the service of tbe 

governor of Khorassan; but having displeased his master, 
e was degraded and severely punished. After this he 
resumed his occupation as a robber ; and in consequence of 
the unsettled state of the country, he acquired in a short 
time no small degree of power. In order to understand 
clearly the circumstances which facilitated the rise of Nadir, 
it is necessary to make a few remarks on the internal state 
of Persia at that time. 

In the early part of tbe eighteenth century, Persia was 
attacked and eventually conquered by the Affghans. In 
1722 Shah Hussein, the Suffavean monarch of Persia, 
abdicated the crown to Mahmud, the Afghan conqueror. 
Mahmud was succeeded in 1725 by AshrfifT; who reigned 
at Ispahan and had the supreme power, though Tfim&>p, 
the son of Hussein, maintained a precarious independence 
in a distant part of the empire. Though the power of the 
Suflavean monarch* had been entirely overthrown by tbe 



Affghans, yet the latter had not been able to establish 
their own authority in the distant provinces of the kingdom ; 
and the consequence was, that Khorassan and other remote 
provinces were left without any regular government Nid*- 
was thus enabled to prosecute bis schemes without interrup- 
tion ; and having at length raised a body of 6000 men, \*s 
joined Tamasp in 1727, and declared his intention of expel- 
ling the Affghans from his native country. Tbe opprea*n « 
rule of the Affghans and the renown of Nfidir quickly 
brought great numbers to his standard; and having Uxn 
invested with the supreme command by Tdmftsn, which Le 
acquired by putting to death Futteh Alt, who had previously 
commanded the forces of the king, be marched against it* 
Affghans and took Mushed in the same year. He folio m »-d 
up his first success with several brilliant victories ; Ispahan 
fell into his power; Ashrfffwas taken and put to death ; 
and by tbe close of the year 1729 few if any Affghans were 
left in Persia. 

Such sudden and unexpected success rendered NSdir ex- 
ceedingly popular; and be appears from this time to ha\e 
resolved upon seizing the royal power as soon as cj re u in- 
stances would allow him to do so. In 1730 he received frm 
T&m&sp a grant of the four finest provinces of the kingdom. 
Khorassan, Mazanderan, Seistan, and Kerman ; and *t ±% 
requested at the same time to assume the title of sultan. 
This honour however he declined ; but at tbe same tiro* he 
ordered money to be struck in his own name, which in the 
East is regarded as a virtual assumption of the sovereignty 
of the country. 

In 1731 NSdir was engaged in a war with the Turks, 
whom he defeated on the plains of Hamadan; but ha\ux£ 
been obliged to march to Khorassan to quell a rebellion, 
T£m£sp seized the opportunity of assuming tbe command 
of the army, and marched himself against the Turks. Being 
defeated in battle, he concluded a treaty with the Turk*, by 
which he ceded to them several provinces of the Pcrt:*n 
empire. As soon as Nfidir heard of this treaty, he took 
advantage of the discontents which it excited, to carry into 
execution the plans he had long meditated for seizing the 
royal power. He published a proclamation, in which he 
bitterly inveighed against the peace, and announced lus 
intention of prosecuting the war. Having thus secured the 
good will of the people, he invited Tfimfisp to his camp ; and 
on his arrival, he caused him to be seized and earned away 
to Khorassan. Instead however of proclaiming him^cLf 
king, he considered it more prudent for the present to place 
on the throne the son of TSmSsp, who was an infant eu*l*t 
months old. 

Haviug completed these arrangements, NSdir contince-i 
the war against the Turks, and after experiencing soxce 
reverses, he obliged them to sue for peace, w hich was gra itu«l 
in 1735. The infant sovereign of Persia having died abuuc 
the same time, Nadir summoned a grand council, consist: t^c 
of almost every person of rank and consideration in ;L< 
kingdom, to meet in the plains of Chowal M /urn, wK^ch 
extend from the neighbourhood of Ardcbil to the mouth ol 
the Cyrus, in order to take into consideration the stst* of 
the kingdom. Upwards of 100,000 persons axe mu! to 
have attended this assembly, in which the sovereignty was 
offered to Nfidir, who accepted it with apparent reluct atuo, 
on the 26th of February, 1736, on condition that th« Sbcth 
sect, which had hitherto been supported by the ervmt ma- 
jority of the Persians, should be entirely abolished, and thai 
sect of the Sunees established in its place. He al^o t»apu- 
lated that the Imaum Jaaflfer should be placed at the Le»U 
of the national religion ; and that as there were four ort)w- 
dox sects among the Sunees, the Persians should l*« c*«»- 
sidered as a fifth, under the name of the sect cjf Ja»2>r. 
It is difficult to determine the reasons which induced Ni.l.r 
to make this violent change in the religion of the country . 
but it appears most probable that he wished to <lestrov tLr 
Sheah sect, since it had always warmly supportefz" ibe 
dynasty of the Suffavean princes. All the religious property 
of this sect, which was very considerable, was confiscated fcV 
N&dir, and this impolitic attack upon the established religion 
tended to produce discontents at the very commencement ^S 
his reign. N&dir himself appears to have possessed 1 ittir or 
no religion; and the KorSn as well as the Gospels^ whuS 
were translated into Persian by his order, were fre^uen " fc • 
the subjects of his merriment and sarcasm. 

Soon after bis accession to the throne, Nadir mad* -v^i:*** 
ous preparations for the extinction of the Affghan» ** « 
separate power; and as this object could not be 
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plished without the reduction of the city and province of 
Guidahar, which were then in the possession of tne brothers 
cf Mohammed, the late Affghan monarch of Persia, he com- 
menced the war by an invasion of this province. The city 
of Candahar fell into his power in 1 738, and many of the 
Aflgbans fled into the northern provinces of Hindustan, 
where they were hospitably received. Nadir required of 
tho emperor of Delhi that none of the Affghan fugitives 
should find shelter in his dominions, but as no attention 
was paid to his demands, be marched into Hindustan in 
the following year, and after defeating the Mogul troops, 
entered IXdhi on the 8th of March, where he seized the im- 
mense treasures which had been amassed in the course of 
nearly two centuries by the Mogul monarchs. Soon after 
hi* arrival, a report having been spread through the city 
lhat N&lir was dead, the inhabitants made a general attack 
uian his soldiers. NSdir in vain endeavoured to undeceive 
the populace; his moderation only inflamed the fury of 
those whom, according to Hindu historians, it was his desire 
to save; and at length, unable to restrain the people, he 
gave orders for a general massacre. These commands were 
too well obeyed ; and from sunrise till noon the inhabitants 
were butchered by his soldiery without any distinction of 
icx and age. At the intercession of Mohammed, the em- 
peror of Delhi, NSdir at length commanded the massacre to 
he stopped ; and it is recorded as a proof of the high state 
of discipline of his troops, that his commands were imme- 
diately obeyed. The number of those who perished in this 
massacre is variously stated by different writers. Fraser 
says that 120,000 persons were killed; but a Hindu histo- 
rian reduces the number to only 8000. (Scott's Translation 
of the History of the Dekkan, vol. ii., p. 207.) 

NSdir did not attempt to make any permanent conquests 
in Hindustan. He returned to Persia in the following 
year, and directed his attention towards the reduction of the 
nations on the north of Persia. He crossed the Oxus in 
order to punish the sovereign of Bokharah, who had, during 
hi* absence in Hindustan, made inroads into Kborassan. 
This monarch having submitted to his power, N&dir next 
marched against the king of Khaurizm, whose dominions 
extended westward of Bokharah along both banks of the 
Oxus as far as the Caspian. The king of Khaurizm, re- 
fusing to submit to Nadir, was defeated in battle, taken 
prisoner, and put to death, 1740. 

By these conquests N&dir had completely secured the 
peace of Persia. He had delivered his native country from 
the tyranny of the A Afghans, and had extended its domi- 
nions to the Indus on the east, the Oxus on the north, and 
almost to the plains of Bagdad on the west. The Turks, 
who frequently endeavoured during his reign to extend 
then* dominions were always repulsed with loss ; and the 
Russians were glad to enter into alliance with this all-pow- 
erful conqueror. Hitherto N&dir had ruled with modera- 
tion and justice; but the latter part of his reign was dis- 
graced by acta of the foulest tyranny and oppression. His 
conduct during this period has been described, even by a 
partial historian (Mirza Mahadi), as exceeding in cruelty 
and barbarity all that has been recorded in history of the 
most bloody tyrants. In 1 743 his eldest son, Rez& Kouli, 
who had distinguished himself by his bravery in mauy 
action*, was deprived of sight by order of his father. The 
possession of absolute power appears to have called forth in 
the mind of N£dir. as it has often done in the minds of 
other absolute monarchs, some of the worst passions of 
human nature— avarice, jealousy, and cruelty. During the 
early part of his reign NSdir was distinguished by the 
greatest liberality ; and after he had obtained the immense 
wealth of the imperial house of Delhi, he at first remitted 
three years* taxes. But the possession of such enormous 
vtsalth appears to have excited in him the desire of accu- 
mulating more ; and the taxes were increased to meet the 
insatiable demands of the royal treasury. It has been 
already stated that the proscription of the Sheah sect had 
tended to render him unpopular. N&dir, aware of this, 
ceased to trust any of the native Persians, who belonged 
almost entirely to the Sheah sect, and placed his chief 
dependence on the Turks and Affghans in his army, who 
were Sunees. So great was his suspicion of his own sub- 
jects, that he is said to have formed the design of putting to 
death every Persian in the army. Some of the principal 
officers of his court, having learnt that their names were 
adoded in the proposed massacre, resolved to save them- 
sehes by the assassination of the tyrant, and, having entered 



his tent during the night, put him to death, on the 19th or 
20th of June, 1747. N3dir was succeeded by his nephew 
Ali. 

'The character of NSdir,' observes Sir John Malcolm, 
'is perhaps exhibited in its truest colours in those impres- 
sions which the memory of his actions has left upon the 
minds of his countrymen. They speak of him as a deliverer 
and a destroyer; but while they expatiate with pride upon 
his deeds of glory, they dwell with more pity than horror 
upon the cruel enormities which disgraced the latter years 
of his reign ; and neither his crimes nor the attempt he 
made to abolish their religion have subdued their gratitude 
and veneration for the hero, who revived in the breasts of 
his degraded countrymen a sense of their former fame, and 
restored Persia to her independence as a nation.' {History 
of Persia, vol. ii., p. 103.) 

The life of NSdir Shah was written in Persian by his 
secretary, Mirza Mohammed Mahadi Khan, who attended 
him in all his expeditions, and has been translated into 
French by Sir W. Jones. Fraser also published from Per- 
sian MSS., which he obtained in India, 'The History of 
N&dir Shah, formerly called Thamas Kuli Khan, the pre- 
sent Emperor of Persia/ Lond>, 1742. Many interesting 
particulars relating to N£dir are given by Hanway, in his 
4 Historical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian 
Sea,' Lond., 1753-4, which have considerable value, since 
Hanwav had personal knowledge of many of the facts 
which he has recorded. A 'detailed life of NSdir is also 
given by Malcolm in his second volume of the ' History of 
Persia.' 

NjKSA. [Isopoda, vol. xiii., p. 53.] 

NiE V1US CNEIUS, a native of Campania, and one of 
the earliest Roman poets, was older than Ennius, and 
the contemporary of Livius Andronicus. He served in the 
first Punic war, and afterwards wrote an epic poem on the 
same, ' De Bello Punico,' and another called ' Ilias Cypria.' 
He also wrote several dramas in imitation of the Greek, 
and other comedies on national or Roman subjects, such as 

* Macchus exul,' * Vindemiatores,' &c. Of all these, the 
titles and a few scattered lines are all that have come down 
to us. (' Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum, quorum Opera 
non extant,' by Stephanus, 1564, and also Maittaire, 

• Corpus Poetarum.' ) 

Cicero, 'De Oratore,' ii. 69, 70, and iii. 12, praises him 
for his unaffected simplicity and native humour. It appears 
that he had a genius for the satirical, which proved unlucky 
to him ; for, having exposed in his plays some of the leading 
men at Rome, among others some of the Metelli family, he 
was imprisoned and banished as an alien. He is said to have 
retired to Utica in Africa, where he died about b.c. 204, ac- 
cording to the chronicle of Eusebius. Aulus Gellius (iii. 3) 
says, that being imprisoned at Rome, he composed two 
comedies in his prison, through which he was restored to 
liberty. 

NiEVUS {Ncevus maternus, Mother Spot or Mole) is a 
congenital mark or morbid growth on a part of the skin. 
Nam are of various kinds ; some are merely yellowish or 
brown discotorations of the skin without any evident al- 
teration in its structure ; but the greater number are com- 
posed of an excessively vascular tissue, or a dense network 
of arteries and veins forming a reddish or livid substance, 
more or less elevated above the surface of the surrounding 
skin. A third kind are like extensive warty excrescences, 
and many of them are covered with thick-set coarse 
hair. 

The nsevi of the first kind rarely require treatment. Those 
of the second are more important from their tendency to 
increase, or to ulcerate and slough, or to produce severe 
haemorrhage by the rupture of some of their vessels. Many 
plans have been suggested for their removal. If they be not 
seated on an exposed part, or if they do not show a tendency 
to increase, they had better be left without treatment In 
other cases, the simplest and sometimes a sufficient means 
is the continued application of cold with moderately firm 
pressure ; but a more certain method is to produce such an 
inflammation in them as may obliterate their vessels and re- 
duce them to the common substance of scars. In small super- 
ficial ncBvi this may be effected by vaccinating them so as to 
produce a number of pustules on their surface; and in larger 
ones, by cauterising a part of their surface with fused potash, 
or nitric acid, or nitrate of silver, or by injecting some stimu- 
lant (as dilute nitric acid) into their tissue, or by making 
small incisions into them, or by passing hare-lip pins and 
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•utures [Harb-Lip] through parts of their substance, or by 
placing setons in them. The circumstances of each case 
must decide the choice between these several means, and 
the mode in which that which is selected may be best ap- 
plied. Should complete removal be deemed necessary, neevi 
may be either cut out, or made to slough by tying them 
round the base. For the third kind of warty nsovi, excision 
is at once the simplest and the most secure means. 

It is a popular belief that naevi and some other malfor- 
mations in infants are consequent on an impression made 
on the mind of the mother during pregnancy, and that the 
mark always bears some resemblance to the object by which 
the impression was excited. It cannot be denied, that 
among the many cases of nsavi, some singular coincidences 
of the kind have occurred, and that in some of these the 
malformation might be deemed to have some connection 
with the object of the mother's fear or anxiety ; but till it be 
determined that the number of these coincidences is greater 
than would occur according to the common laws of chances 
(which is as yet far from being proved), the hypothesis of a 
connection between the state of the mother's mind and the 
local conformation of the child, which is totally opposed to 
all physiological probability, cannot be admitted. 

NAGASAKI. [Japan.] 

NAGORE. [Marwar] 

NAGPORE. [Bbrar.] 

NAG PORE, a large town ui the dominions of the Rajah 
of Berar, or Nagpore, situated in 21° 9' N. lat. and 79° 11/ 
E. long. It stands on a plain 1100 feet above the level of 
the sea. The town, which is of very irregular form, is about 
7 miles in circumference, the buildings being placed in a 
very straggling manner, as is often seen in India. The 
greater part of the dwellings are small thatched cottages. 
Some of the richer inhabitants have large brick-built houses 
with flat roofs, but the number of these is small, and is con- 
tinually decreasing through the declining condition of the 
town. According to an enumeration made in 1825, Nag- 
pore contained at that time, 

Houses built of brick • • • 1,301 

Tiled houses 11,120 

Thatched cottages or huts . . . 14,680 

Matted huts of the lowest description • 48 

Total 27,149 

The population at the same time amounted to 115,228. 

The palace of the rajah is a large, heavy, and very 
plain building of brick, and is surrounded by the lowest 
kind of houses or hovels : it has never been completely 
finished. 

The irade of Nagpore, which was at no time very con- 
siderable, has declined since the fall of Appall Sahib, and 
the removal of the seat of government 

At the enumeration in 1825, it appeared that there were 
about 3500 domestic slaves, chiefly females, who had been 
purchased when children from their parents. The condi- 
tion of slavery in this region does not bear much analogy to 
the state of degradation which is elsewhere implied in the 
name, since the severest punishment that can be inflicted 
for any crime committed by a slave is expulsion from the 
family of the master, and consequent manumission. On the 
other hand it would appear that the condition of free la- 
bourers is one of great hardship, so that life has little 
value in their eyes. Suicide is of very common occur- 
rence, being resorted to upon the slightest occasions of do- 
mestic quarrel, or of real or supposed injury : the more 
usual modes employed for self-destruction are poison, drown- 
ing in wells, and hanging. 

Nagpore is distant 733 miles from Calcutta, 577 miles 
from Bombay, 673 from Madras, 486 from Poonah, and 631 
from Delhi, travelling distances. (Report of Committee of 
House of Common* in 1832; Rennelrs Memoir <fa Map 
of Hindustan.) 

NAHUM (DVT1 Noofyi), one of the twelve minor He- 
brew prophets, was called the Elkoshite CVfchN»\ Nahum, 

* r : t t 

l 1), probably from the place of his birth, Elkosh, a village 
in Galilee (Hieronymus, Prooem in Nahum ; Eusebius, 
Onomasticon, art ' EXkhtu). He prophesied in the king- 
dom of Judah, whither we may suppose be had gone after 
the overthrow of Israel. His age can only be conjectured 
from certain indications contained in his prophecy, from 



which it appears that both tho kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah had been subject to severe attacks from the A*syrians 
(chap. i.). and that the captivity of Israel had si read v taken 
place (chap. ii. 2). He is thought to allude to the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib* g army (i. 11-14), as having occurred 
recently (ii. 1). He also prophesies the speedy restoration 
of Judah to prosperity (i. 15; ii. 7), which happened in the 
reign of Josiah. These circumstances would place his pro- 
phecy towards the close of Hezekiah*s reign, about 70 > 

B.C. 

Some suppose that the destruction of Thebes aod tbe 
captivity of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, spoken of in 
Nahum (ii. 8-10), are the same events to which Isaiah refers 
(chap, xx.) ; but this is uncertain. 

His prophecy is a complete poem, the subject of which is 
' the burden of Nineveh* (i. I), that is, the destruction of 
Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, as the punishment of its 
wickedness and oppression. The prophecy commences with 
a sublime description of the power of Jehovah in punishing 
his enemies and protecting his people, and proceeds to fore- 
tell the impending destruction of Nineveh (chaps, i. ii). 
which is described in the most vivid poetry in chap. iii. The 
event which he prophesies took place in the year 625 »-C. 
in the reign of Chyniladanus, king of Assyria, when Nineveh 
was destroyed and the Assyrian empire overthrown by 
Cyaxares I. and Nabopolassar. 

' None of the minor prophets seem to equal Nahum in 
boldness, ardour, and sublimity. His prophecy too Ibrms 
a regular and perfect poem ; the exordium is not merely 
magnificent, it is truly majestic ; the preparation for tbe 
destruction of Nineveh, and the description of its down rail 
and desolation, are expressed in the most vivid colours, and 
are bold and luminous in the highest degree.' (Bp. Lowth, 
Prtelect., xxi.) Some expressions and images, which are 
peculiar to him, occur in i. 10; ii. 4-9; iii. 17. 

The canonical authority of Nahum's prophecy is undis- 
puted. 

(Rosenmuller, Scholia in Vet. Test. ; Winer's BibHsrhe* 
Realwbrterbuch ; the Introductions of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, 
Jahn. De Wette, and Home.) 

NAIA, Laurenti's name for a genus of highly venomous 
serpents, Urceus and Aspis of Wagler. 

Cuvier places the form next to the Vipers ( Vipera of 
Da u din), and immediately preceding Elaps (Schn., part). 
Mr. Gray makes Naiina the second subfamily of his 1'ipe- 
ridee, Viperina being the first Naiina, which is charac- 
terised by Mr. Gray as having the ' head broad behind, with 
plates,' is immediately succeeded by Elaphina, and thus the 
genus Naia, in his arrangement, stands between Pel sum 
(Merrera)and Sepidon of the same author. (On the Genera 
of Reptiles, in Annals of Phil. , 1825.) 

Mr. Swainsor., in his • Classification of Reptiles ' (Nainral 
History of Fishes, Amphibians, and Reptiles, vol. ii.), placet 
the genus Naia among the Crotalidte, his second family of 
Oxides, or serpents, and arranges it between Cerastes and 
Platurus. He gives the following as the subgenera: — 
Naia, Sepidon, and Elaps, and thus characterises tbe »ub- 
genus Naia :— Neck capable of being dilated ; head narrow; 
dorsal scales linear ; tail conical ; subcaudal plates arranged 
in two rows. 

Geographical Distribution.— Thi* form appears to be 
confined to the Old World. 

The Asiatic species, Coluber Naja of Linnaeus, Colmb-r 
ccrcus of Gmclin ? Vipera Naja of Daudin, Naja tnpudtM* 
of Merrera, Naja lutescens of Lauren ti. Cobra de Capeil i 
(adder with a hood) of the Asiatic Portuguese, Serpent * 
lunettes of the French, Spectacle-snake of the English. Sag 
and Chinta nagoo of the natives, may be considered a* tbe 
type of the genus. 

Generic Character.— Head, with nine plates behind. 
broad ; neck very expansile, covering the head like a hood ; 
tail round. (Gray.) 

The expansion of the neck and upper part of the body is 
effected by the anterior ribs, which the animal has the power 
of raising and bringing forward so as to ddate that portion 
into a disk more or less large. When this disk is thus 
dilated in the AWa tripudians, it presents on the back part 
of it no bad representation of a pair of spectacles, or rather 
barnacles, reversed, for there is no trace of the lateral 
pieces by which spectacles are attached to the bead of Use 
wearer. The animal is brown above, and bluish-white 
beneath. The following cuts will convey some idea of tba 
form of this snake, with the hood or disk expanded. 
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HeadorNaia. 
t side view; b, seeu from above. 



a, view of the upper side of the disk or hood expanded, with tbe head on the 
•ame line whh the body ; b. view of the under tide of the aame j c, the disk or 
hood seen from behind; when the anterior portion of the excited serpent is in 
an erect posture. ^ 



Naia tripudiau* (reduced) in an erect and excited state. 

Colonel Briggs informs us that this active and deadly 
serpent is sometimes worshiped in temples in India, where 
it is pampered with milk and sugar by the priests, and he 
notices it as a surprising instance of the effect of kind treat- 
ment in subduing the most irritable spirits. ' The Hindus/ 
says the Colonel, in continuation, 'have a notion that the 
sagacity and the long-cherished malice of this worm are 
equal to that of man. I have seen them come out from 
their holes in the temples, when a pipe has been played to 
them, and feed out of the hand as tamely as any domestic 
animal ; and it is when in this state of docility, so opposite 
to their shy but impetuous nature, the common people 
believe that the Deity has condescended to adopt that form. 
It seems probable that this hooded snake was the dragon of 
the heathen worship ; and the shape of its head and its ac- 
tivity when in a state of excitement probably gave rise to 
the fable of its being winged/ 
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It is pretended that the root of the Ophiorrhiza mungoi 
is a specific against the bite of this serpent The priests 
and jugglers however, who make them dance to astonish or 
amuse the people, make all sure, there is little doubt, by 
extracting tne poison-fangs. . 

This formidable species, or at least some species of hooded 
snake, according to the records of travellers, grows to a con- 
siderable length. Captain Pcrcival gives the following ac- 
count of its size and habits, in his 'Account of the Inland of 
Ceylon/ 4to. t I803-— 

* The Cobra Capello, or hooded snake, is found here from 
six to fifteen feet long. Its bite is mortal. The natives 
find the herb pointed out by the ichneumon a remedy, if 
timely applied. When enraged and preparing to attack, it 
raises its head and body to the height of three or four feet 
in a spiral manner, while at the same time the remaining 
part of the body is coiled up to accelerate and give force to 
the spring. At this instant it distends from its head a 
membrane in the form of a hood, from which it receives its 
name. This membrane lies along the forehead and the 
sides of the neck, and is almost imperceptible till the animal 
gets into a state of irritation and is about to attack his foe. 
When the hood is erected it completely alters the appear- 
ance of the head, and discloses a curious streak in the shape 
of a pair of spectacles, and sometimes of a horse-shoe. Tne 
extension of this membrane seems intended by Providence 
to give warning to all those within this animal s reach that 
he is preparing to attack them. Without this signal he 
would be very dangerous indeed, as his motions afterwards 
arc too rapid to be avoided. I have more than once been 
an eye-witness to instances where the fatal bite of this snake 
was escaped from merely by the object of his vengeance 
timely observing his preparations. One remarkable charac- 
teristic of these dangerous serpents is their fondness for 
music. Even when newly caught they seem to listen with 
pleasure to the notes, and even to writhe themselves into 
attitudes. The Indian jugglers improve greatly on this in- 
stinct, and, after taming tnem by degrees, instruct them 
even to keep time to their flageolet/ 

The largest Cobra de Capello seen by Dr. Davy in Ceylon 
was nearly six feet long; and he adds that the general 
length is between two and four feet. The colour varied : 
those of a light colour were called high-caste snakes by the 
natives, and those of a dark colour low-caste. 'The natives,' 
snys Dr. Davy, * in general rather venerate this snake than 
dread it. They conceive that it belongs to another world,* 
and that when it appears in this it is merely as a visitor ; 
they imagine that it possesses great power, that it is some- 
what akin to the gods, and greatly superior to man. In 
consequence they superstitiously refrain from killing it, and 
always avoid it, if possible. Even when they find one in 
their house, they will not kill it, but, putting it into a bag, 
throw it into water. They believe that this snake has a good 
and generous disposition, and that it will do no harm to 
man, unless provoked/ Dr. Davy gives a pleasing picture 
of the irritations and soothings with which the snake- 
charmers excite and allay the temper of this serpent. He 
records several instances of the operation of the poison, the 
first arising from a serpent found in a bag floating down the 
Kalang-ganga. It was about five feet long, and about six 
inches in circumference in the broadest part. This snake 
bit a hen, fixing its fangs in the skin covering the lower 

* Dr. Davy, in lib cliapter on llie Sinhalese System of the Universe, has the 
follow u\i nn«*ni<*:— ' The Na*a Miawene, that lies under Asoorahhawene, is 
nt»o lOjuoo lectio* in circumference. It is a hollow rphrre, without mountaius 
or hiil». lakes<or rivers, and entirely destitute of vegetation, with the exception 
of a single tree, railed Parasattoo, that answers tor all others, bearing not ooly 
an ininiou* >ari -ty of flower* and fruits, but everything cUe that is desirable. 
The Nau'vbhaHenr it the abode of a numerous race of snakes, similar in kind 
to the hooded snake, and of great six**, beauty, and power, capable of pasting 
from one part of the world to another, and shining like gods ; so that, though 
they ha\e uo li^'ht but that which em mates from ihelr own bodies, they enjoy 
per|*tit.il day imtnitrly brighter than our*. In their former lives on earth they 
were person* of rera.irkab <* pmity and j?"odue»*,almo«t deserving of becoming 
gt*U ; but their hi^l) virtues we're sullied by Mime vice, partlcularlv that of 
milicc, to which they owe tVir i re»eut forms. Though snakes, 'they are 
Jthoodid*. and are in posvcoMou or a relic and worship in tempies. They 
roide in well-luruished hou*.**, aud eat and drink, and enjoy wjciety. Hy 
merely within;', they immediately have any article of food they want; and 
wl»a*ever it may l»e, it nlwavs ap'pcus in the furm i.f a frog. They are under 
a regal government, and are distributed into castes, like Uie Singalese. Their 
kin;;. Mith.ikilli -naira-raj.ija. is in every re»i>ert superior to the rest; it wu 
with hi* ;i*»i-tanee that the gols and Avioras churned the milkv sea; he 
wmiud himvlf round a rock, aud they, pulling at his two extremities, set the 
mass in motiou and accomplished their work. Were these snakes disposed, 
they could de-troy the whole of Uie inhabitants of the earth by a single bla*t 
of their poisonous breath' ; but they are naturally mild and benevolent, and do 
harm only when provoked. In consequence, they are rather venerated th *n 
dxoaded ; and it is on this account that the common hooded snake U so much 
respected.' 



part of the left pectoral muscle, and keeping its bold about 
two or three seconds, when Dr. Davy succeeded in shaking 
it off. The hen, which at first seemed to be little affected, 
died eight hours after she was bitten. 

The reader will find other experiments recorded by the 
author ; but the bite which was followed by the most speedy 
death was inflicted by another Cobra de Capello upon a 
young cock. 'The snake fastened on the thigh, and in- 
flicted rather a severe wound, from which some blood flowed. 
The cock became instantly lame, and in less than a minute 
was unable to stand. In about five minutes his respiration 
became hurried and rather laborious ; some alvine deser- 
tions took place. In about ten minutes be appeared to be 
in a comatose state, and for about five minutes he continued 
in this state, his respiration gradually becoming more feeble 
and laboured. In seventeen minutes, when hi* breathing 
was hardly perceptible, he was seized with a convulsive fit, 
which in the course of the next minute returned four or five 
times, each less violent than the former, and the hut proved 
fatal.' {An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, <£c, by John 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S., 4to. f London, 1821.) 

We owe to Dr. Cantor, who has added so much to our 
knowledge of the natural history of Asiatic serpents, the in- 
troduction of a new genus of hooded snakes, Hamadryas, 
which will probably find its proper place in the tenet as a 
subgenus of Naia. The doctor himself gives it a pocinoa 
between that genus and Bun gar us (Daudin), which two 
forms in his opinion, it will be found to connect toge- 
ther 

Hamadryas. (Cantor.) 

Generic Character. — Head broad, subovate, deplanate, 
with a short obtuse rostrum, covered above with fifteen 
scuta. Cheeks tumid. Eyet large, prominent, pupil round. 
Nostrils widely opened within the confine of two trmJa. 
Gape very ample, subundulated. Poison-fang* anterior. 
behind which are the maxillary teeth. Neck dilatable. 
Body thick, smooth, imbricated with smooth scales disposed 
in oblique rows. Tdil short, covered with scuta and sru- 
tella, its apex acute. (Cantor.) 

Example, Hamadryas ophiopkagus. (Cantor.) 

Description. —Above olive-green, £irt with black sagittal 
st rite, abdomen glaucous, marbled with black. The Uuv 
dustanee name is Sunkr-Choar. 

Locality. —Bengal. 

Habits, <£c.— Dr. Cantor thus describes the habits, the 
effect of the poison, and the history of this serpent. 

• The Hamadryas, like the Bungarus, Hydrus, and //r- 
drophis, has a few maxillary teeth behind the poison-fane*, 
and thus, like the latter, connects the venomous serpen u 
with isolated poison-fangs to the harmless, which posaesa 
a complete row of maxillary teeth. 

• Of the terrestrial venomous serpents, the Bungarus is 
chiefly characterised by a distribution of the teeth similar 
to that of the Hamadryas, which, also partaking of the 
chief characteristic of the genus Naja, viz. that of forming 
a hood or disc, constitutes an immediate link between the 
genera Bun gams and Naja. 

• In consequence of the strong resemblance in the general 
appearance between the Naja and the Hamadryas, when 
first my attention became attracted to the latter, I thought 
I could refer this serpent to that genus; and it was not 
until I was able to examine a specimen whose poison- fane* 
were untouched (those of the first specimens I saw barm*; 
been drawn by the natives, who are greatly afraid of t*u* 
serpent), that 1 discovered the maxillary teeth behind the 
poison-fangs. 

• Hamadryas ophiophagus differs from the Naja tmmr 
dians : 

• 1. By its maxillary teeth. 

• 2. By the strongly developed spines on the or ocdpsUU 
inferius. 

•3. By the integuments covering the bead. 
*4. By the integuments covering the abdominal surfam 
of the tail. 

• 5. By its colour. 

• 6. By its size. 

• According to the natives, the Hamadryas feeds chieflr 
upon other serpents: in one I dissected I found remains of 
a good-sized Monitor, which fact may account for its arboreml 
habits, as I have in Bengal, along the banks of the river*, 
observed numbers of those large lizards among the branches 
of trees watching for birds. 

• The power of abstaining from food, generally speaking. 
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» characteristic of the serpents, is but in a comparatively 
loudl degree possessed by tnis species ; the most protracted 
starvation amounts to a period of about one month ; while 
the Vipera elegant, the Naja tripudians, and the Bungarus 
annularis, have, without inconvenience, been confined in 
rages without any food for more than ten months. Two 
specimens of the Hamadryas in my possession were regu- 
larly fed by giving them a serpent, no matter whether 
venomous or not, every fortnight As soon as this food is 
brought near, the serpent begins to hiss loudly, and, ex- 
panding the hood, rises two or tnreefeet; and retaining this 
attitude, as if to take a sure aim, watching the movements 
of the prey, darts upon it in the same manner as the Naja 
trtfmdtans does. When the victim is killed by poison, and 
by degrees swallowed, the act is followed by a lethargic 
state, lasting for about twelve hours. Such of the other 
Indian venomous serpents, the habits of which I have had 
opportunity to study from life, show themselves much 
inclined to avoid other serpents, however ready they are to 
attack men or animals when provoked or driven by hunger ; 
and J am not aware of any other of those serpents being 
recorded as preying upon its own kind. A short time ago 
however, during my sojourn at the Cape of Good Hope, 
I received from high authority the following fact, which 
throws a light upon the habits of the Naja of Southern 
Africa, one ofwnich, when being captured, threw up the 
body of a Vipera arietans (Ftp. brachyurus, Cuvier), which 
bore marks of having been submitted to the process of di- 
gestion, 

• The Hamadryas, like the greater number of Indian 
serpents, evinces a great partiality to water; wilh the ex- 
ception of the tree-serpents (Leptophina, Bell), they all not 
only drink, but also moisten the tongue, which, as this 
organ is not situated immediately in the cavity of the 
mouth, become in the serpents two different acts.* Spe- 
cimens of this serpent in my possession changed the skin 
every third or fourth month, a process which takes place in 
all the Indian serpents several times during the year. The 
Hamadryas is very fierce, and is always ready not only to 
attack, but to pursue, when opposed : while the Cophias, 
the FteeTo, the Naja, and the Bungarus, merely defend 
themselves ; which done, they always retreat, provided no 
further provocation is offered. The natives of India assert 
that individuals are found upwards of twelve feet in length, 
a statement probably not exaggerated, as I have myself 
seen specimens from eight to ten feet in length, and from 
six to eight inches in circumference. I have often heard it 
asserted that ** Cobras " (which name is naturally enough 
given to every hooded serpent) have been met with of an 
enormous size, but I strongly doubt their belonging to the 
genus Naja : among a considerable number which have 
come under my observation, I never saw any exceeding five 
to six feet in length, while the common size is about four 
feet Some time before I discovered the Hamadryas, I was 
favoured by J. W. Grant, Esq., of the Hon. Company's 
Civil Service, with an interesting description of a gigantic 
hooded serpent he had observed in the upper provinces, and 
vhich, he remarked, was not a Naja. By inspection this 
gentleman denied the Hamadryas to be identical with the 
above-mentioned. 

' The natives describe another hooded serpent, which is 
said to attain a much larger size than the Hamadryas, and 
which, to conclude from the vernacular name, •' Mony 
CAoar,"is perhaps another nearly allied species.t 

* The fresh poison of the Hamadryas is a pellucid taste- 
less fluid, in consistence like a thin solution of gum arabic 
in water ; it reddens slightly litmus paper. J which is also 
the case with the fresh poison of the Cophias viridis, Vipera 
elegant, Naja tripudians, Bungarus annularis, and Bung. 
amUeus : when kept for some time it acts much stronger 
upon litmus; but after being kept it loses considerably, if 
not entirely, its deleterious effects. 

• M. Se&lrfd is of opinion that serpents never drink, (E$tai but la Phy- 
turf, da Serpens, Partie Generate.) As mentioned above, I have had oppdr- 
tceitie* of ascertaining that the greater number of Indian serpents are very 
foexl at wmtrr. a feet which 1 am aware has also been observed in the African 
svrprsto by the eminent naturalist Dr. A. Smith, whose valuable discoveries, 
whack he U at present engaged in publishing, will bring to light many facts, of 
vhsnh wa are at present m almost total ignorance, concerning the habits of 
aaanala. particularly those of the Reptiles. 

f The Cubta Capello described by Captain Percival (ante, p. 62) may have 
Wo tme of theae gigantic hooded serpents. 

J ' M. SthWel asserts (foe eiL, p. 34) the venom is " ui alcalin nl aefde." 
Tbt earfy way ui which I can acoouut for this mistake from a man who ranks 
a&ccy Iks first Krpetolojrista, is by supposing that M. Schlegel himseU never 
but am opfxtttunlty of testing the poison of a living serpent; for besides the 
' genera of Indian venomous serpents, I found the fresh 



' From a series of experiments upon living animals, tbe 
effects of this poison come nearest to those produced by 
that of the Naja tripudiatis, although it appears to act less 
quickly. The shortest period within which this poison 
proved fatal to a fowl was fourteen minutes, whilst a dog 
expired in two hours eighteen minutes after being bitten. 
It should however be observed that the experiments were 
made during the cold season of the year.' 

A specimen of the present genus (Hamadryas), in the 
Collection of the Society, was upon the table, having been 
presented to the Museum by Sir Stamford Rattles, but 
without any facts respecting its history, or the locality in 
which he had procured it. (Zool Proc, 1838.) 

For an example of the African species see Asp. It is 
worthy of observation with reference to the contest in the 
presence of Pharaoh between Moses and Aaron and the 
magicians of Egypt (Exodus, vii. 9-12), that it is stated, on 
good authority, that the modern Egyptian jugglers possess 
the power of throwing the Asp (Naia Haje) into a state of 
catalepsy, and rendering it stiff and immoveable, in other 
words, changing it into a rod, by pressing the nape with the 
fingers. 

NAI'ADES, or NAYADES, Lamarck's name for a 
family of fresh- water conchifers (Naiadce), comprising the 
genera Unio, Hyria, Anodonta, and Iridina. The third of 
these genera has been of late years more correctly named 
Anodon. Dr. Leach and Mr. Bowdich first made this altera- 
tion, and they have been followed by most English zoolo- 
gists. The genus Unio was first established by Bruguiero. 

The position which the genera constituting this family 
occupied in the systems of the leading zoologists will be 
seen by a reference to the article Malacology. Other 
genera were added by authors, to which it will not, at pre- 
sent, be necessary to advert. Mr. Swainson, in the first 
series of his interesting • Zoological Illustrations,' some time 
ago observed, that having paid some attention to the fluvia- 
tile bivalves, and possessing a most extensive collection of 
specimens, he was clearly of opinion that no permanent cha- 
racters will be found sufficient to retain either the genera 
Dipsas, Leach, Hyria, Lamarck, or Alasmodonta, Say, 
• much less,' continues Mr. Swainson, • that of Damaris, 
Leach, and another, whose name I forget, made by Dr. Tur- 
ton* from the same shell as Leach's Damaris, viz. Mya 
Margarittfera of Linnwus. In fact, the line of demarca- 
tion between Unio and Anodon appears to rest on the first 
possessing cardinal teeth, and the latter having none.' In 
the second series of his • Zoological Illustrations" Mr. Swain- 
son gives the following synopsis of the genera — Unio, 
Hyria, Iridina, Anodon, Alasmodon. 

The North American rivers abound with this family; and 
Mr. Lea of Philadelphia has contributed most largely to our 
knowledge of the habits of these animals, and has made 
great additions to the species. The result of his labours, as 
regards classification, we shall presently show. 

Reproduction, Habits, Organization, $c. — Mr. Lea, in his 
' Preliminary Remarks,' notices Lamarck's statement that 
the animal of Anodon, which is essentially the same with 
that of Unio, is hermaphrodite, and seems viviparous ; for 
the eggs pass into the oviduct placed along the superior 
branchi©, where the young are found with their shells com- 
plete. Mr. Lea then tells us that he dissected a specimen 
of Anodonta undulata nearly three inches long, and found 
the oviducts charged with about 600,000 (as nearly as he 
could calculate) young shells perfectly formed, both valves 
being distinctly visible with the microscope. In his second 
volume bearing the title of ' Observations on the Genus 
Unio,' &c, the same author informs us that, believing that 
the oviducts would present the means of discrimination in 
some species, he having found them to be so very different 
in Unio irroratus, his attention had been particularly ad- 
dressed to these organs in the few and small species of 
his vicinity. Whilst engaged in this investigation, Dr. 
Kirtland, of Poland, Ohio, informed Mr. Lea of his ability 
to distinguish the female and male shells of the same species, 
without having recourse to the included animal ; and, shortly 
afterwards, Dr. Kirtland's paper on the subject appeared in 
the ' American Journal of Science and Arts/ vol. xxvi. 
Mr. Lea's attention now became more addressed to sexual 
characters, and he states that a very short series of exami- 

poison of different species of marine serpent* (Hydrvt) to posses* the property 
of turning litmus paper red. Tho same fact with the CroUilus is noticed bv 
Dr. Harlan, who says, " The poison of tho living CruUUus, tested in numerous 
instance! with litmus paper, Sec. invariably displayed acid properties." (Vide 
Harlan, Medical and Phytical Retearches, p. 601, sq.)' 
• Mysca? 
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nation satisfied him fully as to the establishment of the 
difference of sexes. The female, sustaining her very large 
burthen, naturally requires, he observes, more space within 
the %*alves; hence an enlargement of the posterior portion of 
the shell is generally found, differing; in its form in various 
species. The following figures, representing the oviducts of 
the species whose names arc printed under the cuts, are 
given by Mr. Lea. 




Unto Irroratns. 

1, tuft part* showing interior of oviduct ; 9, showing exterior of oviduct the 
mantle bring removed ; a. mouth ; 6, great anterior muscle ; c. right superior 
branchia ; d, great posterior muscle ; e, iuferior right branchia ;/. right oviduct j 
a, loot ; a. superior left bronchia ; i. interior view of oviduct ; 3, 4, shell. 

Appearances exhibited by female Naiades according to 
Mr. Lea, one of the valves removed and the oviducts ex- 
posed. 



In plate xx. (Mr. Garner's paper on the • Lamellibranehiate Casehilmn 
will be found a figure of the animal from the ovarium of an jimodontM. a» —mm 
in the field of the microscope (I inch focus) ; and in pi. iviii. the dUpoeilien 
of the heart, pericardium, excretory organs, Lc, of Anodcntm awatinm m t^ 




I® 



<aggg>aa 



A notion ta Undulata. 
Apparently uearly ready to spawn. 

Mr. Lea remarks that the mass of the lobes in this species 
differs from that of A. fluviatilis, in presenting a darker 
appearance and a very curious arrangement of the oviducts. 
The ova are placed in a kind of sac lying across the lobe, 
and presenting one end to the stomach and the other to 
the mantle of the animal. They lie so close together, as to 
take the form on the exterior, like the cells of a honeycomb 
This, Mr. Lea says, is of course produced by pressure 
Some of these sacs, when carefully removed, were found to 
contain as many as twelve ova, each with a perfect living 
shell in it, having a brownish epidermis: a in the cut i 



Unto Oehracent* 



Unio Cariosus. 



Tro Ycmalcs of t'nio mdvilut as they were seen with the peris pforraiedl me 
they lay at the bottom of a bnrin of water Mr. Lea wtates thai the* frsnmfe* 
put on two quite different forms as regards the inferior portiou of tW ■ ■ —! ■» 
as exhibited above. 
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guts a sac with its ova, b represents the ovum with its per- 
fect young shell included, c represents the honeycomb ap- 
pearance and is eight times magnified. 

Mr. Lea (vol. i.) states that it seems to be a matter of 
doubt on what these animals subsist. He says that he has 
itrong reasons for believing that they feed on animalcules 
ibich are ever found to exist in water, and which they 
might separate from the constant stream which they pass 
from the posterior part of the shell, and which must be 
Ukeo in at another part This operation he witnessed fre- 
quently in a vessel in which he kept the Naiadce for some 
months. If the water was not changed for twenty-four hours, 
he uniformly found the animals quiet, but within a few 
minutes after it was changed they as uniformly commenced 
the passage of this constant stream. He adds that he can- 
not suppose this operation to be for the sole purpose of 
breathing, as there is no intermission in the stream of water, 
aud the quantity thrown out is too great for this purpose 
only. He believes it to be the result of the action of the 
separation of the animalcules from the water. 

In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don [Physiological series) are the following preparations. 
No. 1002. The soft parts of a fresh-water muscle (Anodon 
cymeus) injected and prepared to show the four branchiae, 
which unite below the foot. The convolutions of intestine 
at ihe base of the foot and the passage of the rectum through 
the heart are also showu. No. 1003, The soft parts of a 
fresh water muscle, with both mantle-lobes and heart dis- 
sected away, so as clearly to display the branch iro and labial 
processes. The orifice of the branchial vessels and water- 
lubes are well displayed at the base of the branchiee. The 
firat aeries of vessels, which run transversely across the 
biancbi«. give off lateral ramulets at right angles, and 
form a most delicate vascular net-work to receive the in- 
fluence of the respiratory currents. No. 1004, A transverse 
wction of the branchiae of a fresh-water muscle, injected, 
dried, and preserved in oil of turpentine : a beautiful dis- 
play of the vascularity and delicate structure of the respira- 
tory organ. No. 66, A transverse section of the connecting 
ligament of the valves of a fresh-water muscle, showing 
that its structure is fibrous, the fibres being perpendicular 
to the plane of the shell, and converging towards the centre, 
so that when the shell is closed these fibres are in a state of 
compression, and consequently have a constant tendency to 
antagonise the adductor muscle, open the shell, and retain 
it in that state, independent of any muscular action. No. 
67, A longitudinal section of the same ligament, made by 
(finding the valves from one another. 

The brilliant and variously coloured nacre with which 
many of the species are lined and the extreme thickness 
of some of the shells are very remarkable. That pearls 
fehould be found in them will not surprise those whose 
attention has been drawn to their internal surface. Pen- 
nant remarks that Mya Margaritifera of Linnaeus ( Unio 
tlongatus) is noted for producing quantities of pearls, 
and formerly there were regular fisheries in many of our 
rirers to obtain them. As many as sixteen have beeu taken 
from one shell. The Esk and the Conway were famous in 
this way. The latter river, in the days of Camden, was 
noted for them. Sir Richard Wynn of Gwydir, chamber- 
lain to Catherine, queen to Charles II., is said to have pre- 
sented her majesty with a Conway pearl which is to this 
day honoured with a place in the regal crown. Pennant, 
who states this, adds, that the shells are called by the 
Welsh, Crigen Diluw, or Deluge Shells, as if left there by 
the deluge. The river Irt in Cumberland also produced 
tbem ; and Sir John Hawkins, the circumnavigator, had a 
patent for fishing that river. Britain indeed had early 
acquired a reputation for its pearls; for, according to Sue- 
tonius, they were Caesar's inducement for undertaking his 
British expedition. (Jul. C&sar, c. 47.) This however does 
not seem very probable. Pliny (ix. 35) indeed speaks of 
the pearls of our island as small and ill coloured, and 
refers to the breast-plate which Crosar himself had brought 
home and dedicated to Venus Genetrix in her temple, add- 
ing that he wished it to be understood that the offering was 
formed of British pearls. 

Ireland has produced pearls of considerable size and some 
value, especially in the rivers of Tyrone and Donegal. One 
woghed 36 carats, and was valued at 40/., but it was foul, 
and so lost much of its worth. Other single pearls were 
sold for 4/. 10*., and for as much as 1 0/. The last was sold 
a second time to Lady Glenlealy, who put it into a necklace, 
and refined 80/. for it from the duchess of Ormond, Pennant, 
P.C, No. 985. 



who quotes from the abridgement of the 'Phil. Trans.,' 
speaks of the last century as the time when these large 
Irish pearls were procured. We have seen some lately of 
considerable size, fair shape, and pretty pood colour. 

Mr. Lea, in his final arrangement, admits only two genera, 
Margarita and P/atiris. The first of these has been pre- 
occupied by Leach to designate a genus of marine conchi- 
fers. [Margarita] We shall however retain the name in 
this article, in order to present to the reader the leading fea- 
tures of Mr. Lea's arrangement and the forms of the shells. 
Margarita, (Lea.) 
1. Subgenus. Unio. 
Having a cardinal and lateral tooth. 
♦ 
Symphynote. 



Uoio alatus. 

a. part of the wing of the valve broken off, showing the symphynote character 
reduced. 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example, Unio Pictorum, common in our English rivers 
shell and animal figured in the article Conchifera, ui mi.. 
p. 433. 



2. Subgenus. Margantana. 
Having one tooth {cardinal). 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example, Alasmodonta undulata. (Say.) 



AlasmodonU undulata- w „ 
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Symphynote. 
Example, Alasmodonta complanata. (Barnes.) 



3. Subgenus. Dipsas. 
Having a linear tooth under the dorsal margin* 
Symphynote only. 
Example, Dipsas phcatus. (Leach.) 



Anodon itrrUtilu. 

Platiri?. (Lea.) 

1. Subgenus, lridina. 
Having a crenulate dorsal margin. 

Non-Sympbynoto. 
Example, lridina exotica. [See Conchacxa, jqL til 
p. 426.] 

2. Subgenus. Spat ha. 
Having the dorsal margin non -crenulate. 

Non-Symphynote. 
Example, lridina Nilotica. (Sowerby.) 



lridina Nilotic*. 

Plicate Shells. 
Example, Unio plicatus. (Lesueur.) 



Sfpnt pUcafau. 

4 Subgenus. Anodonta. 
Having no teeth, 

Symphynote. 
Example, Symphynota magnified. (Lea.) 



Exam 
lander! 



imple, Anodonta 
•, Dillwyn,&c; 



Non-Symphynote. 



(Mytilus fluviatilis of So- 
aedonta caiaxracta of Say). 



. Unio plicatoa. 

Nodulous Shells. 
Example, Undo pustulosus. (Lea.) 



Unio 



Smooth Shells. 
Example, Unio complanatus (Unio purpuintus, 8*y>» 
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Unlo pur^rareus. 

Spinous Shells. 
Example, Unto spinosus (Lea). N.B. Bartram appears 
to have been the first who discovered this species. He, ap- 
parently, found it in the Mississippi. See his 'lYavels,' 
p. 431. 



Vino fptnottw. 

Mr. Lea, in his Tables, enumerates 323 recent species as 
admitted, and 29 as unknown to him or doubtful. 

Of the subgenus Unto, 235 recent, and 20 which he has 
rot been ablo to admit as certain. (Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, New Holland. By far 
ntost abundant in North America.) 



Margaritana, 20 admitted, 2 unknown. (Europe, North 
America, South America, and perhaps Africa.) 

Dipsas, 2 recent. (Asia.) 

Anodonta, 58 admitted ; 7 unknown to Lea. (Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North America, South America, New Hol- 
land.) 

Iridina, 2 recent. (Africa.) 

Spatha, 6 recent. (Africa, South America.) 

M. Deshayes (last edition of Lamarck), after reviewing 
the state of the question, comes to the conclusion that all 
the various genera cannot form and ought not to form more 
than one genus, constituting singly the family of the Naiada*. 
He refers to Mr. Lea's work favourably, but charges him 
with an omission which would have been almost unpardon- 
able in an author who had undertaken a monograph of this 
extensive family. It is but common justice to Mr. Lea to 
insert his conclusive answer to this charge: 'I will be ex- 
cused,' says Mr. Lea, 'in taking this opportunity to correct 
an erroneous impression on the mind of M. Deshayes. He 
says that I was not able to examine the collection of the 
museum of Paris. "Malgr6 tette imperfection qu'il ne 
pouvait emp§cher, le travail de M. Lea se recommende & 
^attention des naturalistes par des observations judicieuses, 
des descriptions exactes," &c. It would be strange indeed 
if, after spending so many years in the study of this family 
that I should neglect, while in Paris, to see the collections 
from which Lamarck made so many descriptions. I was 
frequently at the museum, and, on one particular occasion, 
by appointment of MM. Blainville and Ferussac, arranged, 
in the presence of these and other gentlemen, all the species 
of the Naiades that were in the museum, and named them ; 
and also presented to the museum about 15 species which 
were new to that great national institution. I also did the 
same thing for Baron Fe*russac, having designated every 
specimen in his cabinet belonging to this family.' 
Fossil Naiaob. 

Speaking of Anodon, Mr. G. B. Sowerby (Genera) says 
that he does not know of any fossil species, unless we are 
justified in considering the bivalve from the coal-measures 
figured in Sowerby's ' British Mineralogy,' tab. 386, under 
the name of Mytilus crassus, as an Anodon. This Mr. G. 
B. Sowerby stales he is unable, after examining the speci- 
mens, to demonstrate, though he finds strong reason for 
believing that it may prove so. When treating, in the same 
work, of the genus Unio t the author states that there are 
many fossil shells, particularly in the coal-measures, which 
are referred to this genus ; and, he thinks, correctly so, 
though he has never been able to consult the characters of 
the hinge; but, judging from the cast of the inside, which 
is very common, he finds no difference between it and casts 
that he made from the inside of recent Uniones. He does 
not however feel authorised to pronounce the shell pub- 
lished in Min. Con., t. 153 (Unio crassissimus), to be an 
Unio ; for its hinge, he observes, is far from being charac- 
teristic, and it has not the compound muscular impression 
of that genus. He thinks that it agrees more nearly with 
some of the Lamarckian Cypricardiee ; at the same time 
he confesses his doubts about the probability of that genus 
being ultimately adopted. His attention appears to have 
been next drawn to Unio Listeri, U. hybridus, concinnus, 
and others figured in Min. Con., and placed in the oolitic 
series by Conybeare and Phillips; and, in confirmation of 
some of the observations recorded in their ' Outlines,' he 
remarks that these, together with Unio crassiusadus (Min. 
Con., 1. 185), all want some of the principal distinguishing 
marks of the Unio, and, iudging even from their hinges, 
he remarks that we should certainly hesitate to place them 
with Unio. He adds that he has never seen any perfect 
specimen of the shell published as Unio, from the fresh- 
water formation ; but if he may be allowed to decide from 
such fragments as he had examined, and from its geolo- 
gical position, he should hardly feel a doubt upon the sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding however what he has above ad- 
vanced, he concludes by observing that he must still consider 
the existence either of Unio or Anodon in any bed below 
the chalk, except the coal measures, as exceedingly pro- 
blematical. M. Deshayes (Tables) makes the number of 
fossil species of Unio (tertiary), 2; of Anodon, 1; ofi/yrta, 
none ; and of Iridina, none. In the last edition of Lamarck 
he records 2 of Unio — U. concinnus (Sow.), from the inferior 
oolite near Banbury, in Oxfordshire, and Unio hybridus 
(Sow.) from the Nottinghamshire beds; both from Min. Can. 
Dr. Mantell records a Unio (Brit. Min. t t. 500) from the 
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plastic clay (Castle Hill, near Newhaven), and Unions* 
porrectus t compressus, antiquum, aduncus, and cordjformis, 
from the Tilgate beds (middle division). Also Unto an- 
tiquus from the Ashburnham beds (lower division of the 
Hastings deposits). Professor Phillips (Yorkshire) enu- 
merates Uniones Listeri, concinnus, and crassiusculus, from 
the lias; peregrinus from the cornbrash; and abductus 
from the inferior oolite and marlstone. Mr. Lonsdale 
(oolitic district of Bath) records Unto concinnuM from the 
alluvium (Weston) and from the inferior oolite (Widcombe 
Hill); and an unnamed Uniot from the Kelloways rock 
(Christian Mai ford). Dr. Fitton, in his table (Strata below 
the Chalk) notes Uniones aduncus, an tiquus, compressus, 
cordiformis, Gualterii, Mantellii* Martini, porrectus, sub- 
trunratus, a species not distinct, a large new species, and 
some other species probably new, from the Weald clay, 
Hastings sand, and Purbeck beds. Mr. Lea gives 21 as 
the number of fossil Uniones, and one (doubtful) of Anodoru 

%* The last-named author, in his arrangement founded 
on the form of the hinge, has deemed it better not to adopt 
D'Orbigny's genus Mycetopoda [Mycktopoda] established 
on the natural character of the animal In its perforating 
habit it resembles, according to Mr. Lea, his Unto oriens, 
which buries itself about 12 inches below the surface of the 
sand in which it lives. 

The genera Dipfodon, Trijilodun, &c. of Spix can hardly 
be allowed to stand. 

NAl'ADKS otherwise called Naiadece and Fluviales, are 
aquatic plants forming a small natural order of Endogens, 
remarkable for the unusual simplicity of their organization. 
As tliev live constantly below water, they require no epider- 
mis, and therefore the leaves consist of nothing more than 
the mesophioeum, or central stratum of parenchyma. Their 
sexes are usually separate, and sometimes on different 
plants. Their tlora) envelopes are either deficient or in the 
form of a membranous tunic or cup. or consist of scales, 
to the face of which anthers or carpels adhere. The latter" 
are eilher solitary or in pairs or fours, one-seeded, one- 
celled, with the ovule generally pendulous from the central 
suture Their fruit is usually indehiscent and nut-like, 
but sometimes it is 2-valved or" irregularly ruptured. The 
embryo has no albumen, and consists of a very large radicle, 
usually folded up, and containing a slender plumule lying 
in the cavity so formed. 

These plants are inconspicuous objects, inhabiting both 
fresh and salt water in all parts of the world. In this coun- 
try, the genera Potamogeton, a common inhabitant of rivers 
and ponds, elevating its little brown spikes of flowers above 
water during the time of fertilization; Zannichellia, a 
thread-shaped plant, with minute axillary flowers, constantly 
submersed ; and Zoster a, or sea-wrack, with long, narrow, 
riband-like leaves, inhabiting estuaries of the sea, are the 
most common. 




Zotteim marina. 
4,a»UEr^.° 0OU,lU,,f mak, * d f«Mtofl^«"J 2. * female, S.aoaattwr; 



NAIA'DS (Noutfic, Nih&c) were female deitiea Id the 
Greek and Roman mythology, who were supposed to pre 
side over rivers, brooks, and springs. They are represented 
as young and beautiful nymphs (Horn., Q&, xin. loSh of 
whom Ms}e, according to Virgil, was the moat lofeJy ( £r.V, 
vi. 21). Many of the heroes of the Homeric poem* axe 
described as the offspring of Naiads. 

According to Pausanias (viii. 4, $ 2), the Naiads were 
called, by the Arcadians, Dryades and Epimeliada?. 
[Nymphs.] 

NAIRN. [Nairnshire.] 

NAIRNSHIRE, a small county in the northern high- 
lands of Scotland. It is bounded on the north by Moray 
Frith, on the east by Elginshire, on the southeast by a de 
tached portion of Inverness-shire, on the south by a detached 

Fortion of Elginshire, and on the south-west and we»t by 
nverness-shire. It is situated between 57° 21' and 67*39' 
N. lat., and between 3° 40' and 4° 5' W. long. It* form is 
irregular; the greatest length is, from north by east to couth 
by west, from the eastern extremity of the coast to the 
neighbourhood of Cairn Glaschurn and the Leonach hill*. 
20 miles; the greatest breadth, at right angle* to the 
length, is, from the neighbourhood of Culloden Muir to 
the neighbourhood of Loch-an-Tulloch in Elginshire, 
sixteen miles. The area of the county is riven by Dr. 
PI ay fair (Description of Scotland) and by Mr. MarCol- 
loch (Statistical Account of the Brit. Empire) at 198 square 
milei; the population, by the census of 1831, was 935*. 
Two detached portions belong to the county, the district o/ 
Ferintosh or Faimtosh, near Dingwall in Roes-ehire, and 
Dunmaglass in Inverness-shire. These detached pert* are 
not, we relieve, comprehended in the measurement* given 
above; but the population is included in the furegomg 
number. It is one of the least of the Scottish count*** m 
extent, and is exceeded in population by all the others, ex- 
cept Kinross and Selkirk, and perhaps Cromarty, the popu- 
lation of which is not distinguished in the Return from that 
of Ross. 

The southern part of the county is hilly ; the hills form 
two irregular groups, separated by the river Findhorn. 
which flows through the county. The principal mw»y t t T 
are Ben Bui, Cairn Our, Craigerachan, and the T^^m^4> 
all on the border towards Inverness-shire ; Cairn Giaechora 
and Cairn Dui, on the border toward Elginshire. The 
valley between the two groups of hills in which the Find- 
horn flows u called Strathdern. Along the coast, which 
extends about eight miles from east by north to west by 
south, is a narrow border of level country extending inland 
from one to six miles. The hill country belongs to one of 
the least interesting and least frequented parts of the high- 
lands. 

The principal rivers are the Findhorn and the Naira,wbjch 
both rise in Inverness-shire, and flow through the county in 
a north-east direction. The Nairn has about eleven aeik* 
of its course within or upon the border of Nairnshire, and 
falls into the Moray Frith at the burgh of Nairn. It is a 
stream of little consequence; its mouth forms an indifferent 
harbour, and the salmon-fishery in its waters is of no greet 
value. Its name in the Celtic language is Uisg A r e*r*r. 
' the water of alders ;' from this has been derived it* oral 
designation, which it has communicated to the burgh, ld4 
through it to the shire. The Findhorn has about eW*em 
miles of its course in this county, through which it paaae* 
to enter Elginshire, where it has its outfalL A number el 
small streams flow into these rivers, especially into the 
Findhorn. There are a few small lakes or lochs. The; 
largest is the Lake of the Clans, about a mile long and ^»M 
a mile broad, about four miles south-west of the burgh el 
Nairn ; Cranloch, near the eastern extremity of the const 
is rather longer than the Lake of the Clans, but not quite a* 
broad. The other lakes are much smaller. 

The mineral treasures of the county are not great. Tbcej 
is abundance of marl, which is valuable for manure, but | 
little used. Expectations were once entertained of flndiij 
coal. A quarry of dark blue stone, which is inflatnusabei 
is worked ; it neither loses bulk nor is pulverised bw fin 
There is freestone in Nairn parish, and a few men are etfl 
ployed in the quarries. Peat is dug. 

The soil is diversified. In the eastern part of the Urc* 
tract along the coast it is generally a rich loam on a «ani 
or gravelly bottom : in the western part it is either a satT rJ 
clay or a sharp gravelly mould. In the mountainous di*tri| 
it is chiefly a sandy loam, full of gravel aud small sloe** 
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The climate in this part is cold and stormy, and the crops 
are later than along the coast, where the temperature is 
more favourable. Yel the crops are rarely if ever cut off 
by frost, nor are they materially retarded by the autumnal 
rains. 

The agriculture of Nairnshire is in a very backward state. 
About twenty, or thirty years since the farms were small 
sod the tenantry poor. Most of them held their farms with- 
out leases. These poorer tenants followed the routine of 
agricultural practice, which had been long established; but 
the richer tenants and the proprietors were more willing to 
break through the shackles of custom and to introduce im- 
provements. The proportion of arable land was small, espe- 
cially in the Highland district, and almost the whole county 
was unenclosed. Manure, formed of dung mixed with turf 
or sand, was accumulated by means of sheep, which on the 
small farms (on nearly all of which a small flock was kept) 
were housed every night ; and also by means of some black 
cattle and horses. This manure was spread over a portion, 
perhaps a fourth, of the farm, which portion, after three 
ploughing*, was sown with bear or big, and this crop was 
succeeded by two or three successive crops of oats. A small 
plot was allowed for potatoes, and occasionally a patch for 
growing flax for domestic use. When, as frequently hap- 
pened, the land became too much overrun with weeds to 
afford an adequate return, it was left waste for one or two 
vears, and the horses and cows were turned in to feed upon 
it; after which it was again brought into cultivation, as 
above described. The tenantry were allowed pasturage for 
their cattle, either in the open down along shore or in the 
unenclosed moors near the foot of the mountains. The 
more opulent farmers bad introduced fallows into their 
practice, and cultivated the artificial grasses and other green 
crops. The poor farmers made their own carts and agri- 
cultural implements, which were consequently of very inferior 
construction. 

There are in the county about 8000 acres of natural wood 
and 4000 acres of plantations. The woodlands are chiefly 
on the banks of the rivers and their tributary streams. 

The population of the county in 1831 was thus classified: 
2074 inhabited houses; 2246 families ; of which 742 families 
were chiefly employed in agriculture ; 487 families in trade, 
manufactures, and handicrafts; and 1017 families in other 
occupations: the population consisted of 4307 males and 
5047 females ; total, 9354. 

There are no manufactures carried on in the county ex- 
cept that of woollen cloth, which in 1831 employed about 
50 men, who converted yarn into cloth for family use. The 
coast fishery gave employment to 127 men in the parish of 1 
Nairn ; and 532 men were engaged in retail trade or in 
handicrafts, chiefly carpenters, masons, shoemakers, tailors, 
tad smiths. 

The county has no other subdivisions than parishes, of 
which it contains three entire, and portions of seven others, 
the remaining pans of which are in Inverness, Elgin, Ross, 
or Cromartyshire, and most of them in the first 

There is only one town in the shire, the royal burgh of 
Nairn, situated on the west side of the river Nairn, near its 
mouth. It appears to have been founded by William the 
Lion (who reigned from 1165 to 1214), and was originally 
catted Invernaren. The town was afterwards granted by 
Robert Bruce (who reigned from 1306 to 1329) to the 
earl of Ross, Lord of the Isles, under whose descendants 
it probably continued till a.d. 1475. The site of the 
more antient town was at some distance from that of 
the present town : this change has resulted from the gra- 
dual advance of the sea upon the land, and the shifting of 
the bed of the river. The ruins of the antient castle which 
defended the town have been long covered by the sea ; but 
thirty years ago some of the older inhabitants remembered 
to have seen them at spring-tides. The present town con- 
nsts of one principal street parallel to the river, and of a 
Bomber of smaller streets or lanes branching from it at 
right angles. Some new streets of greater regularity have 
been laid out on the north side of the town, near the shore ; 
but little progress, if any, has been made in building them. 
The kirk lies back from the main street near the river ; the 
town-hall, a part of which is used as the burgh and county 
prison, is in the main street ; it was rebuilt about twenty 
years since. There are two dissenting places of worship. 
There is a bridge over the Nairn. 

Considerable expense was incurred, some time since, in 
forming a harbour; but the great floods of 182$ almost 



I ruined it, so that it is now only accessible to vessels of verv 
I small tonnage. The trade of the town, which never extended 
beyond the supply of a small district round, has been much 
injured by the ruin of the harbour. Nairn is a place of 
some resort as a bathing-place, and several villas have been 
erected in the neighbourhood. Some coal and lime are 
imported, and a number of boats are engaged in the her- 
ring fishery. The burgh and parish, which comprehends 
an extensive rural district, contained, by the census of 1821, 
679 inhabited houses and 3228 inhabitants ; by that of 1831, 
72 1 inhabited houses and 3266 inhabitants : 38 of the houses 
were assessed at 10/. a year value or upwards, and more 
than 60 were estimated to be worth 10/. a year or more. 
There is a weekly market : and six stated fairs are held in 
the year. 

The burgh of Nairn belongs to the Inverness district of 
burghs, which comprehends Inverness, Fortrose, Forres, and 
Nairn, and returns one member. The number of council- 
lors, as determined by act 3 & 4 Will. IV., c 76, is 9 ; the 
number of registered voters is above 60. The yearly revenue 
of the corporation is upwards of 140/.; the expenditure 
about 10/. more. The whole of the trades make but one 
corporation. The jurisdiction of the burgh magistrates has 
dwindled to the cognizance of petty thefts and assaults. 

Several Roman coins have been discovered at Nairn. 
(Carlisle, Top. Diet, qf Scotland.) 

Auldearn, a parish, the kirk of which is about two miles 
south-east of Nairn, is a burgh of barony. The parish had, 
in 1831, 330 inhabited houses and 1613 inhabitants. 

Nairnshire is united under one sheriff with Elginshire • 
the sheriff, as in the other counties of Scotland, is a paid 
legal functionary or judge, with extensive jurisdiction in 
civil cases and more restricted jurisdiction in criminal 
cases. (MacCulloch's Statistical Account of the British 
Empire.) 

There is little crime in the county, and that little is de- 
creasing, from greater decision in enforcing the laws against 
smuggling, and from the growth of self-respect, the result 
of the increased civilization of the people. Petty assaults 
and other breaches of the peace, almost all arising from 
drunkenness, are the most common offences. Drunkenness 
is however diminishing ; but the condition of the people is 
much depressed. Most of the adults are able to read, and 
the men can generally write. {Second Report qf Inspectors 
qf Prisons.) 

There is much suffering among the people from poverty : 
in the parish of Nairn alone, in 1 836, 200 persons were on 
the poor-roll. The condition of the able-bodied labourer has 
however improved. There is a savings' bank near Nairn. 
Potatoes and herrings form a considerable portion of the food 
of the poorer classes. 

The three parishes which are wholly within the county, 
and two of those which are partly within it, are in the pres- 
bytery of Nairn ; the remainder of those which are partly 
in the county are severally in the presbyteries of Inverness, 
Forres, and Dingwall. The presbytery of Dingwall is in 
the synod of Ross ; the other presbyteries are in the synod 
of Moray. 

For parliamentary purposes the county is united with 
that of Elgin : the two return one member. Before the 
Reform Act, Nairnshire returned a member alternately 
with Cromartyshire. 

This county was formerly included in the district of 
Moray. It contains some antiquities, of which the most 
interesting is Caider or Cawdor Castle, the antient seat of 
the thanes of Cawdor. In this building tradition has fixed 
the scene of the murder of Duncan by Macbeth, and the 
very bed in which he was murdered is professedly shown ; 
but the tower, which alone remains of the old castle, and to 
which is attached a more modern building, is obviously of 
later date than the transaction connected with it. In the 
parish of Nairn are the vestiges of an antient fortress, called 
Caistle Honlah, i.e. Finlay s Castle ; and at no great dis- 
tance are the remains of the castle of Rait, the seat of the 
Cummins. Below this castle there is a place called Knock- 
na-Gillan or Knoch-na-Gillaw, i.e. 'the hill where the 
young men were killed.' It takes its name from the slaugh- 
ter, by the Cummins, of eighteen of the clan Macintosh 
with whom they had a feud. 

In the year 1645 the low country, the people of which 
favoured the Covenanters, was ravaged by Montrose, who 
destroyed the fishermen's boats and nets. The Covenanters, 
under General Hurry or Urry, attacked him at Auldearn 
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near Nairn, but were beaten with tbe lota ef 2000 
Montrose burnt the towns of Elgin and Nairn. 

In the Rebellion of 1745-46 the royal army in pursuit of 
the Pretender's forces crossed the county. The battle of 
Culloden was fought just beyond the boundary, in the 
county of Inverness. 

(Play fair's Description of 8coUand ; Beauties of Scot- 
land; MacCulloch's Statistical Account of the British 
Empire ; Municipal and Boundary Commissioners* Reports 
and other Parliamentary Papers ; Carlisle's Top. Diet, of 
8cotland.) 

NAKED SEEDS. This name was applied by Linnnus 
to a small form of fruit which does not directly bear a style 
at the apex, and which has the appearance of a seed, as in 
the Sage, the Dead-nettle, the Borage, &c. : such fruits are 
now called spermidia by many writers. Naked seeds 
strictly so named are seeds which are fertilised by immedi- 
ate contact with pollen, and which have no pericardial 
covering : they ore at present known only in the great class 
of Gymnospefms, that is to say, in Conifers, Cycadacess, 
and Loranthacen. It however sometimes happens that 
seeds burst through their pericarp, after the influence of 
the pollen has been communicated to them, and long before 
their maturation, as in Leonticc thalictroides. In such 
cases they are, strictly speaking, naked, but not in the sense 
in which the terra is usually applied. 

NAKHICHEVAN. [Georgia] 

NAKH1MOV, AKIM NIKOJjiEVTTCH. a Russian 
poet, was born at Kharkov, of wealthy parents, in 1762, and 
educated at the university of Moscow. According to the 
usual custom of that period, he entered the military service 
at an early age, but did not long continue in it ; for, on the 
new university being opened at Kharkov, he enrolled him- 
self among the students, and applied himself to literature 
with such zeal and diligence as to excite general astonish- 
ment. Having taken his degree, he retired to his own 
estate to indulge in that fulness of literary enjoyment 
which his fortune permitted him, and in that domestic 
society which he shortly after secured fb himself by his 
union with a very amiable young ladv. Thus eminently 
favoured in every respect, the tranquil felicity of his life met 
with no other interruption than that of a premature death, 
for he was suddenly carried off by a fever, July 17-29, 1814, 
in the 32nd year or his age, leaving behind him two infant 
children, to whom he had looked as pledges of the increasing 
happiness in store for him. 

Though of amiable disposition and possessed of a fund of 
good sense and philosophy, Nakhimov had many singulari- 
ties, and was at times morbidly shy even among his most 
intimate acquaintance. Another trait in his character was 
his singular diffidence of his own literary talents, notwith- 
standing that his favourite subjects, and those in which he 
best succeeded, were of a satirical cast. This turn for 
caustic observation displays itself also in his ' Fables,* which 
are remarkable for their epigrammatic point. Besides his 
satires in verse, he wrote many pieces in prose that partake 
more or less of the same spirit, more particularly that entitled 
' The Speaking Monkeys,' which was composed in derision 
of the attempted conquest of Russia by Napoleon, and 
which may challenge comparison with Voltaire's* Mierome- 
gas.' A short memoir of him, with a critical notice of his 
chief productions, was published at St Petersburg in 1816, 
by Dr. Maslovitch. 

NAME. [Noun.] 

NAM EN. [Namur.] 

NAMES, PROPER, are words by which single objects 
are denoted, as countries, rivers, towns, men, &c. 

But when we speak of proper names, we mean, more 
usually, the names of men ; and on this subject, to which 
little attention has hitherto been paid, and especially such 
proper names as appear among ourselves, it is our intention 
to offer a fow observations. 

In the primitive state of society, as soon as men were so 
far advanced as to find the convenience of having a verbal 
denotation of the individuals who composed a tribe, the rule 
would undoubtedly be, • one man, one word :' we see this to be 
the case in the uncivilized tribes ; and as man is presented 
to us in very early hist one periods, we still see tbe same 
system prevailing. In the Hebrew genealogies, which ascend 
much higher than any which possess the slightest claim to 
cur respect in any other nation, we find a single word, as I 
Terah, Abraham, Reuben, Aaron, David, Sohmon, the only I 
designation of the persons whom those words call up before J 



us; and if in any instanee there is any deviation tram ibm 
rule, it it for some special reason, and we Me it to be an «• 
ception to what was the usual practice. 

In the other nations, the fatnert of European ervilizatkm, 
it was the same, Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Greece ; one per* 
ton, one word : and to in the earliest periods to whieJi wn 
ean ascend in the history of the Latin nation, we have rarely 
more than one word to denote one individual, or if there is 
a second word employed, it bespeaks an origin in something 
which is apart from the simple) colloquial, and usual desig- 
nation of htm. 

In the Celtic and German nations it appears to hsrre 
been the tame ; Arminins, Ariovistus, and the like : and 
in Britain, Caractaeus. The Saxons were a nation in whom 
this, the primitive system, was still prevalent, not only when 
they first established a colony in Britain, but during the whole 
period when the descendants of Hengist held the supreme 
authority in this island. Persons do, to be sure, preseut 
themselves in the pages of historians with such additions at 
Harefoot, Ironside, but it may be reasonably doubled 
whether these terms can be properly regtrded at name*, 
and if it is admitted that they may be such, still these are 
only exceptions, the great mats of the Saxon population, 
of whatever rank, having but one single word by which the 
individual was denoted, such as Edwin, Alfred, Gurth % 
U(f, Tosti, Harold, and the like. 

As nations advanced in refinement, the names of tbe in- 
dividuals comprising them became more complex. Amongst 
the Romans, for instance, we have Publius Cornelius 8ei- 
pio Afficanus, Cains Johns Ca*sar, Publius Oridins Nam ; 
and names of this class formed the rule, at least in families 
which were free. The slaves probably remained with the 
single word only. 

We have not room to enter into an examination ef tbe 
principle on which this new form of personal denomination 
was constructed. A uniform principle, like that very valua- 
ble one en which our own personal nomenclature it at pre- 
sent constructed, perhaps aid not exist, so that our present 
system it rather to be regarded as the invention of mod e m 
nations, than as borrowed by them from any of the nations 
of more antient civilisation. 

The principle of the modern system of personal nomencla- 
ture in our own nation is this : to have one name for the 
individual, joined to a second name, which is common to 
some particular stirps in the great English family to which 
he belongs. We call the two the name and the surname. 
We think in these days much more of the latter than ef 
the former. But in tbe more solemn acts of our lives, ve 
find the proper consequence given to that which is indeed 
the name ; in baptism, in elementary Christian instruction, 
at marriage, when tbe name is the thing in question, it is 
that which is property the name, and not the surname, which 
is pronounced ; John, Richard, Anne. We may find in 
books, even down to the close of the seventeenth century, 
that catalogues and indexes are sometimes so constructed, 
that the names, and not the surnames, are ranged in alpha* 
betical order. Philips's * Theatrum Poetarum ' presents a 
late instance. 

The value of this principle lies here : that it is a simple 
and easy mode of showing, to some extent, to what family 
an individual belongs ; it promotes family union ; but its 
chief advantage lies in the facilities which it affords for con- 
ducting inquiries into the condition of the ancestors of per- 
sons who may feel any curiosity on the subject, which, 
without the indications afforded by identity of surname, could 
be attended with very little success, when it was attempted 
to ascend beyond the recollections of persons still livm*. 

This mode of designation, we believe, prevails in most other 
countries of modern Europe. In England it is almost tbe 
universal plan. The royal house of England forms an excep- 
tion, an unchangeable surname having never been a do pted 
by them. In this respect the house of Brunswick is like tbe 
houses of Saxe, Nassau, Bourbon, Orleans, and a few others* 
springing from the persons who were of prime note in that 
state of society when the rule was, ' one person, one word,' and 
being afterwards too conspicuous by rank and station to 
need any such ordinary mode of distinction as that which 
the adoption of an invariable addition to the name wonM 
have given them. This was once not peculiar to the roya* 
house of England in this island (the Stuarts, it may be ob- 
served, and perhaps the Tudors, but not the Plantagenett, 
were a temporary exception, being families of inferior rank, 
who were raised by circumstances to the potteasiun of the 
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legal dignity), for the earls, in the fiftt two or three centuries, 
item alto to have disdained a practice which assimilated 
tbem too nearly to the classes next below them. Thus the 
persons distinguished in Domesday Book as Comites, are 
Comes Hugo, Come* Rogerus; and never, we believe, with 
iiames of addition which descended to their posterity. But 
all tbese great houses have become long ago extinct. 

There is also an exception to the modern rule, of another 
kind. There are still some remote and rudely-cultivated 
district*, in which the inhabitants are better known by some 
by name, as of the house in which they live, or as the son 
w wine person well-known, than by any unvarying addition 
ta their name properly so called. This is said still (or at 
least very lately) to be the case in some parts of Yorkshire 
sod Lancashire, and is certainly the case in parts of Wales, 
sot it is probable that the extension of education will bring 
aU parts of this island into subjugation to a plan which has 
tech obvious convenience. 

If it is inquired when the system on which we now proceed 
ess first adopted, the fact which has just been stated, that 
eves now the system is not universally prevalent, will show, 
what is indeed the feet, that, like many other things, it has 
nade its way by degrees. There is not, we believe, a single 
instance before the Conquest of persons in genealogical suc- 
cession bearing the same surname ; and it is also quite cer- 
tain that in the mass of the population of England after the 
Conquest, the descendants of the Saxon population, there 
can rarely, if ever, be shown an instance of successive in- 
dividuals of the same family being distinguished by the 
same surname in the two centuries immediately succeeding 
the Conquest. We have indeed but imperfect means of 
pursuing the inquiry for those two centuries. The names 
of toe people of those centuries lie buried in unprinted 
records and chartulariea. But if there are exceptions, and 
Saion families in these centuries to be traced using an in- 
variable as well as a variable name, it is in that remarkable 
class, who still exist in no very small number, who have 
one of the old Saxon appellatives in the place of the sur- 
name, such as Thorola, Swaine, Aldrea, Thoroughgood 
(Turgot), Godwin, and the like. 

But we find in Domesday Book that several of the Nor- 
mans and other people from the Continent, who became 
settled in England at the Conquest, and soon after that 
event, are distinguished by names of addition, which are not 
merely personal, but names which were borne by themselves 
aad their posterity after them. Such are Darcy, Arundel, 
DetxreuXy Bailiol, Burun, Loci, Perci, and others, people 
just below the rank of the comites, and who, gaining great 
possessions and great power, were afterwards very conspicu- 
ous in Knglish history. These are the persons, we conceive, 
who first set the example of the practice which has since 
become all but universal among us. 

The disposition which always more or less exists to imi- 
tate what is done by a superior, is probably the principle to 
which we are to refer the change in this point which we 
find to have taken place by the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

By that time the present system may be said to have been 
psetty generally established in all the well-settled portions 
of the island. The statute of additions of the 1st Henry 
V., by requiring that the name and description of the party 
should he exactly set forth in any writ or indenture, would 
do something to consolidate the system : and when it was 
required that in all parishes a register should be kept of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, which was one of the acts 
of the Reformers, there was a new cheek presented to any 
attempts at relaxation in the practice. 

But even at the beginning of the fifteenth century there 
was much that was unsettled in the personal nomenclature of 
England even in families to whom pertained portions of the 
sot L Thus in 1 406 a person describes himself as Wilkehnus 
JMu* AdtB Emmotson, who in 1416 is Willielmus Emmotson; 
and more remarkably about the same time, a person who 
i* described as Johannes filius WilHelmi fihi Johannis 
de Bunthelf appears soon after as Johannes Wilson. About 
the same time we had WiUiehnus Johnson Wilkinson, Wil- 
behms Adamson Magotson, and Thomas Henson Magot, 
shewing the present system then in its rudiments. 

As the system at present existing made its way by degrees, 
and with much of casualty, so there seems to have been 
much also of accident in respect of the name of addition 
•etch marked the distinction of the stirpes. There are 
*me of the surnames in common use among us for the 



adoption of which it is difficult now to assign any satisfac- 
tory reason. This is partly to be attributed to the corrup- 
tion which many names have undergone, and partly to the 
strange additions which we find in the place of surnames in 
early documents of undoubted authenticity. One of these 
is Adam that God made, whose addition, if he lived at the 
period when his race first began to conform them Helves to 
the system, would appear now in some form which would 
probably foil the sagacity of the most skilful inquirer. 
Sometimes there is a difficulty arising out of a wrong appre- 
hension of the origin. Thus we have the names Spring, 
Summer, Winter ; there is no Autumn. It is difficult to 
conceive how the names of the seasons should become the 
names of families; but in fact it is not so, Spring being a 
word denoting a small grove of trees, so that the name 
classes with Wood, Holt, and others concerning which there 
is no difficulty; while Summer and Winter are Summoner 
and Vintner, names derived from occupations. 

But the great mass of our surnames may be easily ex- 
plained. We cannot enter here at large into the subject; 
but it may be useful to those who are inclined to prosecute 
it, to say that nearly the whole of them may be referred to 
one of the five following classes :— 

1. Foreign names brought in by settlers from other coun- 
tries, including the Scotch and Irish names. These desig- 
nate a very large section of the whole population ; and there 
is a constant accession being made to them by the tide of 
population setting towards England. Very few of the 
names of this class introduced in the early periods remain : 
the great majority being of families who have become settled 
in England in the course of the last century and a half. 

2. Names of locality.— These are divisible into two great 
portions : those which are derived from places of generic 
names only, such as Hill, Dale, Cliff, Slack, Combe, Grove, 
Shaw, Frith, and many others, mostly monosyllabic, which 
would originally appear as John de la Hill, &c. ; and those 
which are derived from some specific place, as Atherton, 
Burton, Denby, and thousands of others, there being 
scarcely a town, village, or hamlet which has not given its 
name to some English family. 

3. Names of occupation.— Of this class the number is 
very great. We have Brewer, Barber, Smith, Mason, in 
short every trade and every other occupation in which 
men engage. Lost trades or trades which have changed 
their names are preserved in the names of families whose 
ancestor was engaged in them at the time when his family 
fell into the system. Thus we have Fletcher, Girdler, Fur- 
bisher, Stringfellow, Lister, Walker, Pargiter, Webster, 
Tavemer, and the like. We have also Pal User, Lander, 
Foster, Palfreyman, Page, Woodruffs, Reeve, Hunter, which 
were evidently at the beginning names of occupation. It i» 
difficult to account for such names as Bishop, Baron, Earl, 
Lord, Priest, King. 

4. A large portion of our personal nomenclature is made 
up of surnames which are formed upon those which we call 
Christian names. Nearly all these appeared originally in 
the form of Filius, &c, as John son of William. This 
mode of designation has taken various forms. Thus on this 
name of William, there are founded Williams, Williamson, 
Wills, Wilson, Wilks, Wilkins, Wilkinson, Willis, WiU 
lison. Bill, Bilson, Willet, Willimot, WiUmot, Till, Tilly, 
Tillot, Tilson, Tillotson, Willy, each of which, if written by 
a scribe of the middle ages in Latin, would be expressed by 
the same phrase, Filius WilHelmi. Other names have an 
equally numerous progeny. To this class may be referred 
Ives and Iveson which are Filius Judei; Clarkson, Cook- 
son, Wrightson, which are names formed not indeed on the 
name, but the profession of the parents. 

It would however be to extend this article to an inordi- 
nate length, even to touch upon the subordinate classes to 
the five great classes. 

5. The fifth and last is that of names which indicate 
something peculiar in the personal appearance or mental 
qualities of the person to whom they are first given. Such 
are Swift, Long, White, Black, Crump, Rouse, Wise, Good, 
&c. 

Of the proportions in which names of the five classes 
enter into the composition of English society, some idea 
may be formed by the following analysis of 896 names, 
found in what was called the ' Fashionable ' class of the 
inhabitants of Bath. Throwing out 162 as of uncertain 
origin, there remained 734 surnames, which give the fol- 
lowing results : — 
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1. Foreign names, 142. 

2. Names of locality. Generic, 57; specific, 249. 

Total 306. 

3. Names of occupation, 79. 

4. Patronymical, 172, of which 43 were Saxon 

names. 

5. Descriptive, 35. 

The results would be somewhat different in a population 
of a different kind. There are six families who have names 
of occupation in the English peerage. The number of the 
individuals bearing the names varies greatly in the five 
classes. The ratio of the number of persons bearing the 
name to the name itself is the lowest in the first and second 

The nations who contributed the 142 foreign names were 
these : — 



Scots, 44 
French, 39 
Irish, 32 



German, 9 
Dutch, 6 
Welsh, 5 



Italian, 2 
Portuguese, 2 
Cornish, 2 



Poles, 1 



Thus much for the surname. 

The names of the antient Saxon population of England 
were nearly all descriptive of some quality of mind or body. 
Thus Edward is truth-keeper ; Win/red, win-peace ; Alfiid, 
all-peace ; Edmund, truth-mouth ; Ailwin, of all beloved ; 
U\f, wolf. But a great change took place soon after the 
Conquest We see in the names of the Normans who 
became settled in England many which continued for ages 
favourite names of the English nation ; Ro*er, Ralph, Hugh, 
Humphrey, Geffrey, Gilbert. To them also we owe the 
introduction amongst us of names of religion. If these 
names existed at ail in England before the Conquest, they 
were exceedingly rare. In the catalogues of Saxon bishops, 
not one occurs. Even amongst the first race of Normans 
they did not abound. We find Adam, John, Stephen, 
David, Peter, Matthew, and perhaps a few others. But in 
the century and a half after that event, names of this class 
began to prevail in a great degree. It was a period of 
extraordinary Christian devotion : the exertions in founding 
monasteries, building churches, and maintaining the war 
against the infidels show it. In this state of the public 
mind the new system of taking names of religion spread 
and strengthened. The names of religion weie almost 
wholly from the Old and New Testament, a few only being 
taken from the names of persons who have been eminent 
in later times for their Christian virtues. 

Since then little change has taken place. A few names 
once common have lost their popularity ; a few others have 
been introduced. There have been periods when names 
somewhat fantastic have had a popularity; such as the 
names of the virtues, as Patience, Truth, Prudence, Faith, 
by which women have been named ; Thanltful, Faithful, 
Sabbath, and others more extraordinary, have been given 
to men. Some went for a time into another extreme, and 
we had Hannibal, Scipio, Ctesar, and Hercules. 

We have however not been sufficiently attentive to the 
importance of keeping up a stock of what we call Christian 
names. Our population has increased to a very great 
extent, while our surnames have rather diminished than 
the contrary. We should therefore, if we wish that names 
should be what they are intended to be, Notamina, increase 
the number of those names out of which we have the power 
ourselves of selection. As it is, with a population of 20 or 
30 millions, we have but 53 names of men which can be 
used without some appearance of singularity. Of these 12 
are in more frequent use than the rest :— 

John William Henry George James Robert 

Thomas Francis Charles Edward Richard Samuel 

Of these, 4 are names of religion ; 4 are names introduced 
at the Conquest ; 3 names introduced at a later period from 
the nomenclature of other countries ; 1 is pure Saxon. Of 
the 41 names of secondary frequency, 28 are names of re- 
ligion ; so that of the 53 names of men in ordinary use, 32 
are names of religion, or considerably more than one-half, 
and they are all taken from the Scriptures. 

Again, looking at the 53 names in respect of the lan- 
guages from which they are derived, it appears that 

25 are of Hebrew origin, 
19 from the various dialects of Western 
Europe, 

5 from the Greek, and 

4 from the Latin, 



There are a multitude of names, once in use in England, 
which might easily be revived, and it would be a matter of 
some public convenience to do so. Few person* have not 
found inconvenience in some form or other from the want 
of sufficient distinctness in the name he bears. Thus a 
little time ago there were two antiquarian Chalmers' ; two 
Parkes upon the bench ; two Whitakers, both clergymen, 
and both writers on Lancashire topography: some time 
ago there were two Dr. John Thomas's, both chaplains to 
the king, and both bishops; and two Dr. Grays, both 
divines, both writers in their own profession, both connected 
with historic literature and poetry, and both engaged in 
controversies with Warburton. This occasions confusion. 
To change a surname is a difficult and expensive proceaa ; 
the cheapest and simplest remedy is to give a name at 
baptism which will be marked and remembered, as B^tstl 
Hall. Of neglected names there are, Austin, Allan, Aubrey, 
Arnold, Baldwin, Blase, Barnard, Fabian, Ferdinand, Jo#ce- 
line. Miles, Sylvester, Theobald, Theodore, and a host of 
others. But it might be worth the consideration of govern- 
ment, whether some facilities should not be afforded for in- 
creasing our very scanty stock of surnames by the revival 
of many which are now extinct and lost in persons m Lo 
descend from those who bore them. 

N AMUR, the French name for NAMEN, a province of 
the kingdom of Belgium, bounded on the north by Brabant, 
on the north east and east by Liege, on the south-ea»t by 
Luxemburg, on the south by France (department of Arden- 
nes), and on the east by Hainault Its greatest length from 
north to south is 55 English miles, and its greatest breadth 
42 miles; its area is 366,181 hectares, equal to 904.467 
English acres, or 1413 square miles, and is thus emploved 
In cultivation . . 181,306 hectares. 
Marshes and waste land 48,343 „ 

Woods and forests . 125,541 „ 

Sites of buildings . 1,277 „ 

Roads and streets • 7,523 „ 

Rivers and streams • 1,658 „ 

Und escribed . . . 533 „ 



366,181 hectares. 

The province is watered by the Maas, the Sambre, the 
Lesse, and several small streams, by which it is traversed ta 
all directions. The Maas enters Namur from France, urns 
the town of Givet, and runs north -north-east about 9 miles 
to Dinant, when it flows to the north-north-west fur 17 
miles to the city of Namur, and turning to the east-north- 
east, enters the province of Liege at the distance of %ix 
miles from Namur. The Sambre enters the province from 
Hainault about 10 miles east of Namur, at which city it 
fulls into the Maas. The Lesse enters Namur from Lux- 
emburg at Palizeul, and flowing first to the north, and 
then to the north-east, falls into the Maas a short distance 
south of Dinant. 

The soil of the province is generally fertile, consist icy 
for the most part of an unctuous marl, but without any great 
depth. Of the three arrondissemens or districts into which 
the province is divided, viz. Namur, Dinant, and Philippe- 
ville, that of Namur is the most productive, the other two 
being more stoney. The principal agricultural product* are 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, hemp, flax, and chicory. The 
grain harvests do not more than suffice for the consumption 
of the province. There are few natural meadows in Use 
district of Namur, but in the other parts of the provi are 
the meadows are the most profitable of the lands. Artificial 
grasses are also much cultivated, especially trefoil in xhe 
district of Namur. Wood grows abundantly in the province. 
The trees are principally oak (the bark of which forms an 
article of export), beech, ash, hornbeam, birch, and baaeL 
With the exception of the oak trees, which are used fc* 
building purposes, the wood which is cut is converted into 
charcoal for the use of smelting furnaces. A great man? 
plantations have been made of late years, especially in 
places where, through a want of depth in the sod, us culti- 
vation cannot be profitably conducted. The breeding of 
draught horses forms an important branch of rural occupa- 
tion ; they are at once strong and active, and the farmer* 
are careful to preserve the breed unmixed. Great numbers 
of swine are bred, and are mostly sold to itinerant draJor*. 
Near to Dinant some are killed and salted for exportation. 
The farmers occasionally suffer from the visits of wolvesw 
and there are great numbers of foxes, rats, weaxles, i 
polecats. 
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The mineral productions of the province are iron, lead, 
tot], marble, and potters* clay. The quantity of iron made 
m the course of a year is stated to be 30,250 tons, nearly the 
whole of which is smelted with wood charcoal, requiring 
innually the produce of 6000 to 7000 hectares (16,000 acres). 
The number of people employed in the iron-works is 913, in 
addition to miners, woodcutters, charcoal-burners, wag- 
goners, &c, amounting to 13.700 persons. The lead-mines 
vbich are near the city of Namur have been open since 
1619, but their working has been discontinued at various 
times. These mines are worked by a company, who employ 
in them about 200 men. No return of the produce has 
been given. The coal-field of this province has already 
been sufficiently described. [Belgium.] Tho marble quar- 
ried in Namur is found in various parts of the province, and 
gives employment in sawing and polishing it to a great num- 
ber o f persons. It is of various colours, red, grey, blue, and 
black ; the greatest part of what is raised is exported to 
France. The potters* clay found in the province is used 
chiefly at Namur and Ardenne. 

In addition to the branches of industry already mentioned, 
Naroar contains the only copper-works in Belgium. The 
raw material is procured chiefly from Sweden, and the prin- 
cipal market for the manufactured goods is found in 
France. 

The province of Namur contains only five towns, 
Namur, Ardenne, Din ant. Fosse, and Philippcville. With 
the exception of the capital, they are all inconsiderable 

? laces. Ardenne is situated on the right bank of the 
laas, near to the border of Liege, in 50° 30' N. lat. and 
5* 4' E. long. Its population in 1837 was 4314. Various 
kinds of earthenware are made in the town, and there is 
a paper-mill in which 1 40 workmen are employed. Dinant 
is likewise situated on the Maas, in 50° 1 V N. lat. and 4° 
54' £. long. Its population in 1837 was 5033. They are 
engaged in manufacturing woollen cloths, paper, and hats, 
and in cutting and polishing marble. Fosse, a small town 
*ith 2722 inhabitants, is situated in 50° 22' N. lat. and 4° 
Ki E. long., about 9 miles south-west of Namur. The coal- 
mines and marble-quarries in the vicinity give employment 
to many of the inhabitants. Philippeville, in 50° 12' N. lat. 
and 4° 32' E. long., although the capital of an arrondisse- 
ment, has only 1 1 27 inhabitants. It is built on an eminence 
?nd fortified; the walls form an irregular pentagon. The 
town is composed of ten wide well-paved streets. 

The population of the province, on January 1, 1838, was 
£29,665. The movement of the population during 1837 was 
as follows : — 

Males. Female*. Total. 

Born— in towns . . • 567 622 1189 
» in the country, . 3211 3046 6257 



3778 3688 



Died— in towns 
» in the country 



514 
2002 



491 

1902 



2516 2393 



7466 

1005 
3904 

4909 



Marriages • • • 1673 

The number of houses in the province was then 43,096, 
and of ieparate families 46,995. With the exception of about 
4uo, the whole population profess the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. 

NAMUR (in Flemish, Namen), the capital of the province 
or that name, is situated in 50° 28' N. lat. and 4° 48' E. 
long., at the confluence of the Sambre and the Maas. It 
i* considered to be the strongest fortress in Belgium. It is 
entered by eleven gates ; the streets are wide and clean ; 
the houses are mostly built of a bluish stone and are slated. 
There are several squares ; two bridges, one over the Maas, 
the other over the Sambre ; and six churches, one of which 
tttbe cathedral dedicated to St. Aubin. This is a fine build- 
ing of modern architecture ; the front is ornamented with 
twenty Corinthian columns, sustaining a cornice which 
bears several statues of white marble. On either side of 
the great altar are fine statues in Carrara marble, represent- 
ing St. Peter and St. Paul. This building was begun in 
i:50, and finished in 1767. 

The situation of Namur, at the confluence of two naviga- 
ble rivers, is favourable to commerce. The two chief 
branches of industry are the manufacture of cutlery and 
fining. Great numbers of workmen are employed in the 
neighbouring collieries, marble-quarries, and mines of iron 
P. C, No. 986, 



and lead. There are four cattle-fairs held in the year, in 
February, May, July, and November. The great fair be- 
gins the 2nd of July, and lasts fifteeu days. 

The castle of Namur is said to have been built at the 
end of the sixth century, and for more than four centuries 
thereafter the city was of very insignificant dimensions. 
Early in the eleventh century, under the reigns of Albert I. 
and II., it was much enlarged, and by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century Namur had attained its present dimen- 
sions. 

This fortress has sustained several sieges, the most 
celebrated of which was successfully undertaken by Louis 
XIV., assisted by the renowned Vauban, in 1692. The 
French maintained themselves for three years in the for- 
tress, to the defences of which they made several additions. 
On the 3rd July, 1695, the town was invested by the 
English under William III. The garrison, under the'Mar- 
shal de Boufllers, consisted of 14,000 men, but the attack 
was so fierce, that the marshal capitulated on the 4 th of 
August. Namur was unsuccessfully attacked by the count 
of Nassau in 1704; it was ceded to Austria, in 1713, and 
put under the care of Holland in 1715. In 1746 it was 
taken by France, but was restored to Austria, under the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. The fortifications were 
demolished by Joseph II. in 1784, but were afterwards re- 
stored. It was taken by the French in 1792, retaken by 
the Austrians in the following year, and failing again into 
the hands of France in 1794, was constituted the capital of 
the department of the Sambre and Meuse, and so continued 
until 1814, when the Netherlands threw off the yoke of 
France. Namur was the scene of an obstinate battle in 
1815, between the French and Prussians. 

The population of the city, on January 1, 1838, was 
20,480. 

NANCY, or NANCI, an important town of France, 
capital of the department of Meurthe, situated on the left 
bank of the Meurthe, 1 72 miles east of Paris in a direct 
line, or 206 miles by the road through Epernay, Chfilons- 
sur-Marne, and Bar-le-Duc; in 48° 41' N. lat and 6° 12' 
E. long. 

Nancy is not Known to have existed before the twelfth 
century. In the middle ages it was the capital of Lorraine, 
and was several times taken and retaken, especially in the 
struggle in which Rene II., duke of Lorraine, had to engage 
with Charles le Temeraire, duke of Bourgogne [Bour- 
goonb], for the possession of his duchy. It was under the 
walls of this town (Jan., 1477) that Charles experienced 
his last fatal defeat, in which he fell. In the reign of 
Louis XIII. (a.d. 1 633) it Was taken by that prince from 
Charles III. or IV., the then reigning duke of Lorraine. 
The fortifications were demolished on the restoration of the 
town to the dukes of Lorraine. 

The town is situated in a fertile and pleasant plain at the 
foot of wooded and vine-covered hills. It consists of two 
parts, the old town on the north and the new town on the 
south. The old town retains some portions of the old for- 
tifications : the streets are narrow and crooked. The new 
town, commenced in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has wide and straight streets, lined with good Iiuum-s : 
the stateliness of its public buildings, and the extent and 
beauty of its squares and public walks, render Nanc> one of 
the handsomest, though it is one of the dullest, of the groat 
towns of France. La Place Royale is the finest of the 
squares : one side is formed by the town-hall (one of the 
handsomest in France), containing a gallery of pictures; 
two other sides are occupied by the office of the prefect, the 
custom-house, the theatre, and some private houses. In 
the angles of the square are four fountains, and in front of 
the town-hall a triumphal arch, erected by Stanislas Leek- 
zinsky, duke of Lorraine, to Louis XV. Two streets run 
in a direct line from this square to two of the town gates, 
built like triumphal arches. The cathedral is not remark- 
able, except for a portal with a triple row of columns, and 
for the high altar. The little church of Bon Seoours, in 
the suburb of St. Pierre, is adorned by the monuments of 
Stanislas Leckzinsky and his wife. This church was erected 
by Stanislas to replace one built by Rene* II., on the spot 
where Charles of Bourgogne fell. There are fine barracks 
both for cavalry and infantry, an Exchange, and other public 
buildings. In the old town is the antient Gothic castle, 
the former residence of the dukes of Lorraine ; and adjacent 
to it is a small church of Gothic architecture, the burial- 
place of the ducal family. The tomb of Ren6 II. and soma 
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others arc in the church itself; others are in a round cha- 
pel attached to the choir. This chancl was restored in 1822, 
nt the joint expense of the French and Austrian govern- 
ments: it is lighted hy some stained-glass windows in the 
cupola by which it is surmounted, and contains seven mar- 
ble tombs erected to the memory of the dukes of Lorraine 
or members of their family, a marble altar on which is a 
sculpture of Christ in his grave-clothes, and other orna- 
ments. The remains of several of the princes of Lorraine 
lie in the vault beneath. 

The population of Nancy, in 1826. was 29,122 for the 
commune; in 1831 it was 29,001 for the town, and 29,783 
fur the whole commune ; in 1836 it was 31,445 for the com- 
mune. The inhabitants manufacture hosiery, hats, and 
gloves ; and embroider muslin. This latter branch of in- 
dustry employs many hands; the embroidery is sent to 
Paris and to the colonies. They spin cotton vara by the 
agency of steam ; and make coarse woollen cloth, calico, 
muslin, and other cotton goods. Some chemical prepara- 
tions are manufactured; also vermicelli, liqueurs, paper- 
hanging, and earthenware. There are several establish- 
ments in the town or neighbourhood for spinning woollen- 
yarn and weaving muslin and calico ; besides tan-mills, 
tanyards, dye-houses, breweries, and oil-presses. There is 
near the town a large bed of stone well adapted for litho- 
graphic printing. Trade is carried on in the various manu- 
factured articles ; and in grain, wine, brand v, wool, and iron. 
There are two yearly fairs, one of twenty days. 

Nancy is the seat of a bishop, whose diocese comprehends 
the department of Meurthe, and who is a suffragan of the 
archbishop of Besancon ; of a Cour Roy ale, whose jurisdic- 
tion comprehends the departments of Meurthe, Meuse, and 
Vosges ; of a subordinate justice court and a commercial 
tribunal; and of several fiscal or administrative government 
offices. There are several hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions, and a house of correction. 

There is a public library of 23,000 volumes ; and there 
are libraries attached to the bishopric, the Cour Royale, and 
the high school. There are a rich museum, a cabinet of 
natural history, and a botanic garden ; an acade'roie univer- 
sitairc, a high school, and a seminary for the priesthood ; a 
school of design, and a secondary school of medicine; a 
central agricultural society, a royal society of sciences and 
arts, an elementary Protestant school, a Bible society, and 
a society formed by the wealthier Jews of the department 
for the instruction of the poor children of their nation in the 
useful arts. 

Nancy was the native town of Marshal Bassorapierre, of 
Claude Lorraine the painter, of Calmet the Benedictine, 
and other eminent men. 

The arrondissement of Nancy has an area of 55 1 square 
miles, and contains 187 communes; the population, in 1831, 
was 127,944; in 1830 it was 129,841. 

NANOASAKI. [Japan.] 

NANl'NA, Mr. Gray's name for a genus consisting of 
the phanorbtcular species of Helix, with large umbilici, in- 
cluded in the subgenus Helicella of Do t6russac. The 
animal was first discovered and figured by General Hard- 
wicke in 1797. Mr. Gray characterizes the genus, and 
enumerates the species in the * Zoological Proceedings for 
1834.' 

NANING is the name of a country which up to 1832 
was possessed by a Malay chief, who was tributary to the 
British province of Malacca, In the year 1832 Naning was 
annexed to that province, the chief having risen in rebellion 
against the East Indian government. It lies at the back of 
the other territories, and separates them from the small king- 
doms of Rumbowe and Johole. It extends north and south 
about 40 miles, with an average breadth of 10 miles, which 
gives an area of 400 square miles, or nearly the extent of 
the county of Bedford. The surface is undulating, inter- 
spersed with high knolls thickly clothed with jungle; the 
hollows or flats between the undulations, where the water 
lodges in the rainy season, average seventy or eighty yards in 
width, and either form a swamp or paddy ground. The 
soil on the high grounds is red and generally gravelly ; on 
the flats it is soft and whitish. Water is plentiful, and 
may easily be got two or three feet below the surface, on 
the slopes of the rising grounds. The chief products 
are rice, timber, and fruits; pepper and gamboge are 
cultivated. Amon* the fruits are raangosteens, pine-apples, 
jack-trees, and many other kinds. There are forty-five 
species of trees in the jungle, of which the fruit is edible. 



A small portion of gold is found, and tin in considerable 
quantities. According to a census taken in 1829, the popu- 
lation amounted to 3458, probably males, as it is added 
that 1800 were capable of bearing arms. They are Malata. 
profess the Mohammedan faith, and live in village*, of 
which the largest, called Sabany, contains 148 noose*. 
(Moor's Notices of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1 837.) 
NANKEEN, a description of cotton cloths, usually of a 
yellow colour, imported from China, and taking their name 
from the city of Nankin, in which great quantities of tbcot 
are made. The peculiar colour of these cloths is natural 
to the cotton* wool of which they are made, and not the effect 
of any dye. White cloths of similar texture are imported 
from China, and these, to distinguish them from the yellow 
cloths, are called white nankeens. Nankeen clothe were 
formerly very much used in England for gentlemen's 
summer clothing, but better fabrics of home manufac- 
ture being now procurable at lower prices, these have 
taken the place of the Chinese goods. Within the last ten 
years the annual importation of nankeen cloths into the 
United Kingdom, from China, has exceeded 900,000 pieces; 
but the quantity brought in 1838 was under 60,000 pieces, 
and the greater part of these was re-exported. 

NANKIN, a town in China, on the south bank of the 
river Yantse-kiang, near 32° N. lat. and 117° E. long., and 
about 120 miles from the mouth of the river. It u said 
that at some remote period sea-vessels were able to ascead 
the river to the town, but the very low and swempv shore 
which extends in these parts along the Hoang-Hay (YeUov 
Sea) renders this statement improbable. This town was 
the capital of the empire to the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and at that time the largest town on the globe. T« 
give an idea of its then extent, the Chinese historical record* 
say, that if two horsemen were to go out in the morning at 
the same gate, and were to gallop round by opposite ways. 
they would not meet before night. This is certainly an 
exaggeration. The Jesuits, when surveying the town for 
the purpose of making a plan of it, fbuna that the circuit of 
the exterior walls was 37 lie*, or nearly 20 miles ; and this 
agrees pretty well with the description given by Ellis, who 
estimates the distance between the gate near the river aod 
the Porcelain Tower at about six miles, and savs that an 
area of not less than thirty miles was diversified with grores, 
houses, cultivation, and hills, and enclosed within the e* te- 
nor wall, which forms an irregular polygon. But the vh<Jt 
of this area is not covered with houses built in regain 
streets ; only about one-fourth of it at present is covered by 
the town, which occupies that part which is farthest from 
the river, and is about six miles from its banks. 

The town began to decrease when Kublai-khan removed 
the Imperial residence to Pekin, and still more rapwDj 
when the six great tribunals, which for some time ver* 
kept at Pekin and Nankin, were attached to the court at 
Pekin. When this took place the name of the town Nan- 
kin (the southern court) was changed into that of Ktaa- 
ning-foo, as it is now always called in public document*, 
though the people continue to call it Nankin. 

The present town consists of four principal streets* run- 
ning parallel to one another, and intersected at right 
angles by smaller ones. Through one of the larger street* 
a narrow channel flows, which is crossed at intervals by 
bridges of a single arch. The streets are not specie**, bvi 
have the appearance of unusual cleanliness. The pert 
within the walls, which is now only occupied by gardens 
and bamboo groves, is still crossed by paved roads, a Uci 
which seems to indicate that the whole area was once built 
upon. 

None of the buildings of Nankin are distinguished by 
their architecture, except some of the gates, and the famous 
Porcelain Tower, which is attached to one of the pagodxs 
or temples. This building is octagonal, and of a constderable 
height in proportion to its base, the height being more than 
200 feet, while each side of the base measures only 40 feet 
It consists of nine stories, all of equal height, except ti* 
ground-floor, which is somewhat higher than the rest. Ea%-h 
story consists of one saloon, with painted ceilings ; in*xie 
along the walls statues are placed. Nearly the whole of the 
interior is gilded. The material of the wall seems to be a 
highly polished stone ; but probably it is composed of bricks 
made of a fine clay, susceptible of impressions, as the figures 
show which appear on them. On the outer side of the wait 
they are white, and, according to Ellis, are merely the whit* 
bricks frequently used in China, At the term ma tic* of 
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frary story, o roof built in the Chinese fashion projects 
some feet on the outside, and under it is a passage round 
the tower. At the projecting corners of these roofs small 
bells are fastened, which sound with the slightest breeze. 
On the summit of the tower is an ornament in the form of 
the eooe of a fir-tree: it is said to be of gold, but probably 
is only gilt ; it rests immediately upon a pinnacle, with seve- 
ral hogs round it This tower is said to have been nine- 
teen years in building, and to have cost 400,000 taels. 

The population of Nankin, which is said to have been 
once four millions, is now probably reduced to 300,000. 
It »oll has a great number or manufactures, especially silk 
tad crapes, and carries on a very considerable commerce, 
bung situated in the most populous part of the empire. 
Through the ports of Soo-cheou-foo and Shang-hae it 
receives great quantities of corn and other articles. They 
ue brought by water to Nankin, as there are several canals 
t hidi connect the town with the river, which is five or six 
miles from it in a straight line. According to the state- 
menu of the Jesuits this city is also famous as the seat of 
art* aod sciences, and furnishes more doctors and great 
mandarins than many more populous cities together. It 
has also the greatest number of libraries, and the numerous 
booksellers* shops are well stocked with the best publica- 
tion*. The paper made here is considered the best in the 
empire, 

(Da Halde's History 0/ China; Ellis's Journal of the 
late Embassy to China.) 

NANNI. GIOVANNI, called Giovanni di Udine, was 
born at Udine, in 1490. He studied first in the school of 
Giorgioae, and afterwards passed to that of Raphael, under 
whose direction he executed the greater part of the stuccoes 
and grotesque ornaments in the loggie and other apart- 
ments of the Vatican. He is considered as the most emi- 
oent in this branch of the art His bowers, plants, and 
foliage, his aviaries, with birds of every description, are so 
true to nature as almost to deceive the eye by the closeness 
of the imitation. After the sack of Rome he visited other 
parts of Italy, and many of his works are at Florence, Genoa, 
sod Udine. He died in 1464, at the age of 70. Vasari 
frequently calls him • Ricamatori.* 

NANCyDES, [PsiTiAdD*.] 

NANTES, a town in France, capital of the department 
of Loire In£rieure, situated on the north bank of the 
Ute, in 47° 13' N. lat. and 1° 34' W. long. ; 208 miles 
fan Paris in a direct line west-south-west, or 231 miles 
by me road through Versailles, Chartres, Le Mans, and 
Angers* 

Nantes is a very antient town : it is mentioned by Ptolemy 
as the capital of the Namnetes, a Celtic people, under the 
asms of Condevicnum, a name which was superseded about 
the time of the downfal of the Roman empire by that of Nam- 
netes, whence the modern Nantes. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries it was six times pillaged and burnt by the North- 
men, and continued desolate for thirty years. In a.d. 1598 
Henri IV.. who had come into Bretagne to appease the 
troubles excited by the duke of Mercceur [Bretagne], 
usued from this town an edict granting various privileges to 
his Protestant subjects. This edict, commonly known as 
me edict of Nantes, was revoked by Louis XIV. In the 
Vendeaa war, the town was attacked by a body of insurgents 
compute* to amount to 80,000: the inhabitants, with some 
troops of the line in the town, succeeded in repelling them. 
Nantes was afterwards the scene of the cruelties of Carrier, 
the most ferocious of the agents employed at that time by 
the revolutionary government. Madame La Roche Jac- 
queaa esti m ates the number of those who were drowned or 
sootor died in prison at 25,000. 

The old town of Nantes was almost entirely compre- 
hended in the angle formed by the north bank of the Loire 
*M the east bank of its tributary the Erdre : a small part 
of the old town near the junction of the rivers extended 
across the Erdre to the opposite bank, on which the suburb 
°* /* Marehys is situated. The suburbs of St. Clement 
sod Ricbebourg are east of the town in the angle of the 
rivers, the latter extending along the bank of the Loire. 
The suburb of Let Fonts (the bridges) comprehends the 
alaade of Use Loire opposite the town, across which islands 
» chain of bridges and causeways communicates with the 
mburb of St. Jacques, on the south side of the river. The 
W of La. Fosse extends along the north bank of the Loire, 
vest 0/ Use town : it is planted with trees for a considerable 
paftffth* length, and is lined with hajkdeomo houses with 



balconies, which may be considered as forming another 
suburb. The ramparts of Nantes have been almost en- 
tirely removed : the two promenades of St. Andre* and St. 
Pierre, which form one line extending from the Erdre to 
the Loire, are on or near the site of one portion ; and the 
boulevard, a public walk, west of the Erdre, is on or near 
the site of another portion. The antient castle of the dukes 
of Bretagne, a stately and massive building, is at the south- 
eastern point of the old town, on the Loire. By the destruc- 
tion of the fortifications, Nantes and its suburbs have 
become one town : the space between the quay of La Fosse 
and the suburb Le Marchys has been filled with streets and 
squares, forming Le Quartier Neuf, or New Quarter; and 
various other improvements have been eifected and are still 
going on. 

The streets are generally well laid out and paved ; and 
the houses well built, chiefly of stone, and roofed with slate. 
There are about twenty places or squares, which are regu- 
larly laid out: the Place Royale and the Place Graslin are 
adorned with handsome houses of uniform design. Part of 
the old town however yet retains the narrow, dark, and dirty 
streets, and the old black-looking houses, faced in some in- 
stances with a sombre covering of slates, which were for- 
merly characteristic of the whole place. The street La 
Poissonnerie (Fish-street) is the most remarkable of these 
relics of the olden time : the upper parts of the houses pro- 
ject so as nearly to meet across the street. 

The principal public buildings are the cathedral and the 
episcopal palace ; the prefect's office (formerly the Chambre 
des Comptes), the Hotel de Ville, the Bourse or Exchange, 
the theatre, the mint, the prison of Bouffay, the hospitals 
of Le Sanitat and the Hotel Dieu, the Salorgcs (now used as 
a depot for merchandise of all sorts), the corn-market, &c. 

The cathedral is just within the line of the antient ram- 
parts on the east side of the town: it has never been 
finished ; the nave only was erected : the west front has 
three doorways, and is adorned with sculptures in high 
relief, which were much defaced during the Revolution ; it is 
of the fifteenth century. It has two towers, which have 
never been finished; they rise little above the level of the 
roof: one of them is crowned with a lantern or turret built 
for the purpose of keeping watch on the movements of the 
Vendean insurgents. The interior of the nave is fine ; it is 
not of great extent, but is very lofty : the transepts and 
choir were never built to correspond with the nave ; but the 
heavy, low, and dark choir of a much more antient building 
of the sixth century was adjusted to the nave in the seven- 
teenth century : the communication is by a modem portico. 
The cathedral contains the tomb of Francois II., last duke 
of Bretagne. The episcopal palace, which adjoins the ca- 
thedral, has the appearance of a common parsonage-house. 
The prefect's office has two good fronts, the principal to- 
wards the cathedral, the other towards the river; each front 
is adorned with an Ionic portico of four columns. The corn- 
market is a large, modern, and tolerably handsome building : 
above it is the public library of 30,000 volumes. The ex- 
change is adorned with Ionic columns, with the statues of 
four of the most eminent seamen whom France has pro- 
duced, viz., Duquesne, Jean Bart, Duquay-Trouin, and 
Cassard ; and with a number of allegorical statues. The 
hospital of Le Sanitat is partly a receptacle for decayed 
townsmen, who here obtain lodging and board at a very low 
rate, and partly a lunatic asylum. There are no fountains 
in Nantes; but the town is adorned by several public 
walks ; there is a departmental column 70 feet high, and 
in the Place Louis XVI. is a column surmounted by a statue 
of that king. There are a number of bridges, some of 
them over the fosse of the antient ramparts, now forming a 
ravine or deep valley in the town ; others across the Erdre 
or the arms of the Loire. There are several low islands in 
this latter river opposite Nantes ; that of Feydeau is nearest 
to the town, of which indeed it forms part; the others are 
the lie Gloriette and the lie de la Biesse, divided by the 
arms of the river into three parts. Communication is main- 
tained between the opposite banks of the river by bridges 
from one island to another. 

The population of Nantes, in 1826, was 71,739 for the 
commune; in 1831 it was 77,992 for the town, or 87,191 for 
the commune; in 1836 it was 75,895 for the commune. It 
derives its importance and prosperity from its situation on 
the Loire, which forms its port The tide flows up to 
Nantes, but its rise in ordinary tides is only about 5 feet ; 
and in winter it is imperceptible, being then counteracted 
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by the force of the stream. Vessels of 200 tons come up 
to Nantes at spring-tides ; at other times only vessels of 
) 00 tons or less can get up. Larger vessels either remain 
at PairaboBuf, 25 miles lower down, or at least discharge 
part of their cargo there. The quays at Nantes extend 
along the river side from the eastern extremity of the 
suburb Richebourg to the western or lower extremity of 
the quarter of La Fosse. 

There are quays all round the He Feydeau and in one 
part of the He Gloriette, and along the bank of the Erdre, 
which expands into a fine sheet of water, resembling a lake, 
with its banks adorned with country-houses : it is navigable 
to Nort, 12 or 13 miles above Nantes. The merchants of 
Nantes enjoy a high reputation for the punctual fulfilment 
of their commercial engagements : they were formerly ex- 
tensively engaged in the slave-trade ; and during the last 
general war a hundred privateers were fitted out here. 
The manufactures are considerable, and include coarse 
woollen cloth and flannel, calico, handkerchiefs, fustian, 
bed ticking, and other cotton or linen fabrics. There are 
copper-founderies, and iron-works for making chain-cables, 
casting cannon, and furnishing other articles for the equip- 
ment of vessels; ship-building yards (at which corvettes 
uid other small ships of war are built) and ropewalks; 
breweries, brandy-distilleries, vinegar-yards, refininghouses 
for colonial and beet-root sugar, a glass-house for bottles, 
tan-yards, currying establishments, etc. Pottery, tobacco- 
pipes, chemical products, brushes, corks, and fishing-nets 
are also made. There is a victualling establishment for 
the navy, from which Brest, Lorient, and Rochefort are 
supplied. Provisions are very cheap. The trade of the 
port is not limited to any particular part of the world: 
the principal articles of export and import are grain, flour, 
ship-biscuit, butter, dried pulse, hides, morocco leather, 
timber, agricultural implements, Spanish and Portuguese 
wine, liqueurs, colonial produce, and French manufactures. 
Vessels are fitted out tor the Newfoundland cod-fishery, 
and the fishery of the sardine, or pilchard, is actively 
carried on. The navigation of the river facilitates commu- 
nication with the interior of Franco, and the dangerous 
navigation of one part of the coast is superseded by the 
canal from Nantes to Brest. The salt from the salt-pans of 
the coast about Noirmoutier and Le Croisic is in great part 
conveyed into the interior by Nantes. There are two 
weekly markets and twelve yearly fairs. 

Nantes is the seat of a bishopric, the foundation of 
which some carry back to the third century : the diocese 
comprehends the department of Loire Inferieure: the 
bishop is a suffragan of the archbishop of Tours. It is also 
the seat of a Lutheran consistory. There are nine churches, 
six nunneries, and four hospitals. There are a subordinate 
court of justice and a commercial tribunal, a custom-house, 
a mint, and a variety of other fiscal or administrative go- 
vernment offices. There are a high school, two seminaries 
for the priesthood, a school of design, a free school for 
navigation, a secondary medical school, and one or two 
courses of lectures. Besides the public library of 30,000 
volumes, there are a library at the episcopal palace, museums 
of paintings, natural history, and physical science, a botanic 
garden, an observatory, public baths, and a theatre. There 
are various societies for literary and charitable purposes. 

The arrondissement of Nantes has an area of 685 square 
miles, and comprehends sixty-six communes : the population, 
in 1831, was 205,627 ; in 1836 it was 205,892. 
NANTUA. [Ain.] 

NANTUCKET BAY. [Massachusetts.] 
NANTWICH, or NAMPTWICH, a market-town in 
the hundred of Nantwich, in Cheshire, on the river Weaver, 
192 miles from London on the road through Lichfield and 
Stafford to Chester. The first part of the name is said 
to be derived from nant, a British word signifying a brook 
or valley; tbe second part is an Anglo-Saxon corruption 
of the Roman vicus; and though locally assumed to be the 
appropriate designation of a salt-work, is in reality a general 
designation of a group of habitations, whether in town or 
country. The termination wick or wich, for it is written 
both \%ays, and is sometimes separate from the other part of 
the name, is found in the names of places {eg. Green-wich, 
Woolwich, Nor-wich, Ipswich, War-wick, Aln-wick, &c) 
which have no peculiar connection with the manufacture of 
salt 

Nantwich is mentioned in • Domesday* by the simple 
designation Wich, and the salt-works are there mentioned, i 



It was then enclosed by the river Wearer on one side, and 
on the other by a ditch. In 1069 Nantwich was the scene 
of an unsuccessful attempt by the Chesbtremen to mut 
the advance of the Normans under Hugh Lupus, earl of 
Chester. It was afterwards made the head of a Norman 
lordship, and the lords had a castle here, of which there 
are no remains. In 1438 and 1583 the town suffered con- 
siderably from fire. The damage on the last occasion was 
estimated at 30,000/. In the civil war of Charles I. tb* 
town was occupied by the Parliamentarians, from whom it 
was taken by Lord Grandison just before tbe battle of 
Edge Hill. Sir William Brereton, the parliamentary general, 
afterwards re-occupied it, and made it his beaa-quarten 
during the war. It was besieged (January, 1643-44) by s 
body of the king's troops, partly Irish, under Lord Byron ; 
but though defended only by works hastily raised round tht 
town, was gallantly held by the townsmen and others under 
Sir George Booth until the siege was raised, and the eoeruT 
entirely defeated by Sir Thomas Fairfax and Sir William 
Brereton. 

The town is in a low flat situation, on the right or east 
bank of the Weaver. It is irregularly laid out, and consists 
of three principal streets, which unite near the church, and 
some others. The streets are indifferently paved, and the 
houses are commonly old, built of timber and plaster. 
with large bay windows and projecting upper stories. Tbe 
church is a cross church, with a mixture of various styles of 
architecture. The west door is early English; the rrst 
of the church decorated English or perpendicular, with 
some portions of a transition character between them. Tbe 
nave lias flying buttresses within, and is marked by souk 
other peculiarities. The north transept has a fine deeorstfd 
window ; and the south transept and the choir or channel, 
some fine perpendicular windows. The tower, which rises 
from the intersection of the nave and transepts, is an octagon 
of perpendicular date, with small crocketted pinnacles. It 
is small in proportion to the other parts of tbe cbarrb 
The whole is of red-sandstone of friable texture. In tb« 
churchyard is an antient timber building, formerly the 
town-hall, but now used as a free-school. There u a market- 
house and town-hall, built in the last century, and s 
stone bridge over the Weaver. The dissenters have several 
meeting-houses, and there are several ranges of alms- 
houses. 

The parish has an area of more than 3490 acres, with a 
population, in 1831, of 5357: it comprehends the wbofe 
townships of Alvaston, Leighton, Nantwich, Woolstanwood, 
and part of that ofWillaston. Nantwich township com- 
prehends 780 acres, with a population of 4886, scarcely any 
part of it agricultural. The prosperity of the town was 
formerly owing to its brine-springs and salt-works, which 
were of great celebrity and antiquity. Only one spring 
is now worked. The chief manufactures are of shoe*. 
gloves, and cotton goods. The Chester, the EUestnere. 
the Liverpool and Birmingham Junction canals, and tbe 
Middle wich branch canal, unite in the neighbourhood 
of the town ; and the Grand Junction Railway passes tt 
no great distance. The market is on Saturday", and there 
are three yearly fairs. The cheese made in the neighbour- 
hood is highly esteemed. Petty-sessions for the hundred 
are held here ; general Quarter-sessions were formerly be)4 
here, but were removed: to Knutsford in 1 760. Tbe town 
was once governed by a guild, but this was suppressed by 
Edward VI. The living is a rectory, in the aiocese sr.d 
archdeaconry of Chester, of the clear yearly value of 3i9/„ 
with a glebe-house. 

There were in the township, in 1833, a day-school, with 
65 boys, partly supported by endowment; another day- 
school, with 58 boys and 8 girls, partly supported by endow- 
ment and partly by payments from the children ; fourteen 
other day-schools, with 431 children; and four Sunday- 
schools, with 836 children. The other townships w*w *f'n 
only one day-school, with 20 children. 

Major-general Harrison, one of the Regicides, who vas 
put to death on the restoration of Charles II„ was a natix* 
of Nantwich. Milton's widow was born in tbe neighbors 
hood, and died here at an advanced age in 17*26. 

(Ormerod's Cheshire; Beauties o/ England and Wales* . 
Parliamentary Papers.) 

NAPHTHA. [Hydroo**— CarlmreU.] 

NAPHTHALAMIDE. This compound is formed to 
beating naphthalate of ammonia in a retort; ammonia and 
water are disengaged, and naphthalimtde sublimes, without 
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taring any residue. This substance is colourless, inodorous, 
and insipid It fuses when heated, and on cooling becomes 
a fibrous mass. When strongly heated it boils, emitting 
rapour, which condenses in crystalline plates. It is nearly 
insoluble in cold water, and but slightly soluble in hot ; the 
solution deposits acicular crystals as it cools. 

Chlorine does not act upon naphthalamide ; heated con* 
cent rated sulphuric acid dissolves it, but when cooled and 
diluted, crystals of naphthalamide are deposited. Dilute 
acids do not act upon it ; when boiled in a strong solution 
of potash, ammonia is disengaged; sulphuric acid separates 
tbe naphthalamide from the alkali. 
According to M. Laurent this substance consists o- 

Hydrogen • . 310 

Carbon . • • 64*65 

Oxygen . . . 23-35 

Azote . . . 8*90 



100- 



NAPHTHALASE, a compound discovered by M. Lau- 
rent in 1835. It is prepared by mixing nitronaphthalase 
with about ten tiroes its weight of lime, slightly moistened 
in a retort filled to the neck ; when heat is applied, a brown 
oil u formed, containing much napththalin, some ammonia 
and undecomposed naphthalase, and in the neck of the re- 
tort a thick oil is condensed, which on cooling becomes 
solid ; this is separated by cutting off the neck of the retort, 
and when washed withcDther, the foreign matter is dissolved 
and the naphthalase remains. 

Its properties are, that it is pulverulent, of a yellow colour, 
insoluble in water and alcohol, and nearly so in rother. At 
482? it begins to sublime but does not melt ; at a higher 
temperature it fuses and boils ; tbe vapour is of a yellow 
colour, and it condenses either in yellow scales or needles. 
A small quantity dissolved in cold sulphuric acid imparts 
to it a fine deep violet-blue colour, and water precipitates 
it unaltered. 

According to Laurent, it consists of 

Hydrogen ... 4*8 
Carbon .... 87* 
Oxygen . . • • 8 # 2 

100- 

M. Laurent considers it as nitronaphthalase minus an 
equivalent of hyponitrous acid. 

N APHTHALIC ACID, a compound obtained by a very 
tedious and complicated process from naphthalin by Laurent 
Its properties are, that it is white, brilliant, and in long 
feathery crystals, which are four-sided prisms; it con- 
siderably resembles benzoic acid. It melts at 221°, and 
on cooling concretes into a fibrous mass, and when more 
strongly heated, it volatilizes without decomposition in a 
pungent white vapour, which is readily combustible. 

This acid is devoid of smell, has little taste, is unaltered 
by exposure to the air, reddens moist litmus paper, is only 
slightly soluble in cold water, but dissolves to a consider- 
able extent in hot water; alcohol and aether dissolve it 
readily. Chlorine has no action upon it, but hydrochloric, 
nitric, and sulphuric acid dissolve it while hot without de- 
composition. 

According to M.Laurent, it consists of nearly 

Two equivalents of Hydrogen • 2 or 213 
Ten equivalents of Carbon . 60 6383 

Four equivalents of Oxygen . 32 34* 04 

Equivalent 94 100* 

The crystals contain one equivalent of water. Its saline 
compounds are called naphthalates, but they are not im- 
portant 
N APHTH ALIN. [Hydrogen— Carburets.] 
NAPIER, JOHN, baron of Merchiston, was born at 
Merchiston Castle, near Edinburgh, in the year 1550, at 
which time his father was but sixteen years old. His 
lineage is traced from John de Napier, who, in 1296, swore 
allegiance to Edward I. of England : and among his more 
immediate ancestors are mentioned William Napier, go- 
vernor of the castle of Edinburgh, and Alexander Napier, 
vice admiral of Scotland. His father, Sir Archibald Napier, 
was master of the mint of Scotland. Napier was never 
raised to the peerage, as might be inferred from the writings 



of some authors, Briggs among others." (Letter to Arch" 
bishop Usher, vol. v., p. 422.) His name has been variously 
written. Besides the Latinized forms Neper and Neperus, 
we meet with Naper, Napier, and Nepair. The last is the 
orthography adopted in the title-page of "Wright's trans- 
lation of the logarithmic canon, which work was revised by 
Napier himself the year before his death. The name at the 
head of this article appears to have been the family name, 
and is certainly that by which he is now generally known. 

Napier's matriculation into the university of St. Andrew 
took place in the year 1562-3, as appears from the books of 
the university. (See the 4 Pursuit of Knowledge,' in the 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, and the subsequently 
published Life of Napier, by Mark Napier, 4to., Lond., 
1834.) That it took place early also appears from the 
following passage in the preface to his ' Plain Discovery 
of the Revelation of Saint John,' published at Edinburgh 
in 1593, 4to. Speaking of the university, he says, 'In 
my tender years and bairn age at schools, having on 
the one part contracted a loving fcmiliaritie with a certain 
gentleman, a papist, and on the other part being atten- 
tive to the sermons of that worthy man of God, maister 
Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the Apocalyps, I was. 
moved in admiration against the blindness of papists, that 
could not most evidentlie see their seven-hilled citie of 
Rome pointed out there so lively by St. John as the mother 
of all spiritual whoredom : that not only bursted I oute in 
continuall reasoning against my said familiar, but also from 
thenceforth I determined with myself, by the assistance of 
God's spirit, to employ my study and diligence to search out 
the remanent mysteries of that holy booke, as to this houre, 
praised be the Lord, I have bin doing at all such times as 
convenientlie I might have occasion. 1 One object of the 
• Plain Discovery ' was to show that the doctrines of the pope 
were antichristian, which so accorded with the views of the 
French Huguenots, that a translation of the work, stated in 
the title-page to have been revised by Napier, appeared at 
Rochelle in 1603, and the same year the council of Gap 
formerly declared the pope to be Antichrist. In the same 
work he fancies he has determined the dates at which the 
completion of the prophecies will take place, and he assigns 
the destruction of the world to the year 1786. 

From the time of his entering the university to the publi- 
cation of the above work, scarcely any thing is known con- 
cerning him. His biographers, David Stewart, earl of Bu- 
chan, and Walter Minto, about the close of the last century 
made inquiries among the descendants of Napier for letters 
or other documents which might throw light on his history 
during this long interval. Their exertions in this respect 
seem to have been attended with little success. MacKenzie, 
in his « lives and Characters of the most eminent Writers of 
the Scottish Nation,' fol., published at Edinburgh in 1708- 
22, informs us, but without mentioning any authority, that 
Napier passed some years in France, the Netherlands, and 
Italy, and that while absent he applied himself to the study 
of the mathematics. This is confirmed by his biographer, 
Mark Napier, who supposes him to have left Scotland as 
early as the year 1566, and adds that his college residence 
had been too short to entitle him even to the degree of B. A. 
In 1571 he had returned to Scotland. In 1593 he was 
chosen by the General Assembly one of the commissioners 
appointed to assemble at Edinburgh to counteract the 
attempts of the Roman Catholics to put aside Protestantism, 
then recently established. We are left to conjecture at what 
time prior to the year 1594 the mind of Napier first became 
occupied with the discovery of a method which should 
supersede the long and laborious arithmetical operations 
which the solution of the most simple trigonometrical pro- 
blems then exacted. That he was thus occupied in the year 
1594 is probable from a letter written by Kepler to Cru- 
gerus, dated 1624, wherein, speaking of Napier's logarith- 
mic tables, which had then been published ten years, he 
says, ' Nihil autem supra Naperianam rationem esse puto : 
etsi quidem, Scotus quidam, literis ad Tychonera anno 
1594 scriptis, jam spem fecit canonis lllius mirifici. 
(Kepi., Epist t Lips., 1718, fol., p. 460.) The Scotch- 
man here alluded to was Dr. Craig, of whom a circum- 
stance is related by Wood, in his * Athense Oxomenses, 
under the article 'Briggs; upon the authority of Oughtred 
and Wingate, and cited by several authors with reference 
to Napier's invention. The substance is this :—Craig, 
coming out of Denmark, called on Napier at Merchtstou 
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and informed him, among other things, of a rumoured dis- 
covery by Longomontanus, ' as 'tis said,* whereby the tedi- 
ous operations of multiplication and division in astronomical 
calculations were avoided; and intimated that this was 
effected by means of proportional numbers, of which in- 
formation Napier availed himself so skilfully, that upon 
Craig repeating his visit a few weeks after, he showed him a 
draught of what he called canon mirabilis logarithmorum. 
The correctness of this story, as regards Longomontanus, is 
disproved by the feet that Longomontanus attributes the 
invention to Namer. (Astronomica Danica, p. 7, &c, 

auoted by Dr. Hutton.) There appears however to be no 
oubt that Craig did write to Tycho Braheat the time 
stated, acquainting him with the progress which Napier had 
then already made. 

Besides Longomontanus, several authors have been men- 
tioned, and their works referred to, with a view to detract 
from the merit of Napier bv bringing him in debtor to some 
of his contemporaries. All these attempts appear to pro- 
ceed more or less on the supposition that the principle of 
logarithms was in Napier's time a novelty. The fame of 
Napier however does not rest on the discovery of that pro- 
perty of numbers upon which all the advantages of loga- 
rithms depend. Long before his time it was known that 
if the terms of an arithmetical and geometrical series were 

ftlaced in juxta position, the multiplication, division, invol- 
ution, and evolution of the latter would answer to and might 
actually be effected by a corresponding addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, aod division of the former. To a certain 
extent this property was employed by Archimedes, in his 
• Arenarius,' or treatise on the number of the sands. Stifel 
also, in his ' Arithmetics Integra,' Niirnberg, 1544, p. 35, 
exhibits its principal uses, and evinces so clear a conception 
of the nature of logarithms, only not under that name, that 
had he been furnished with a table of such numbers, he 
would doubtless have been able to make use of them. He 
might even have constructed a table, but the natural num- 
bers would not have been consecutive, and the omissions 
would have been by far more numerous than the insertions, 
and this would have happened simply because he, in common 
with all other mathematicians previous to Napier, possessed 
no means of determining the logarithm corresponding to 
any proposed number, but merely those corresponding to 
particular numbers. Until such means were supplied, no 
table of any practical utility could have been constructed. 
Napier discovered the means, but had he not been of a 
peculiarly ardent disposition, he would have shrunk from 
the labour which their application required, and his disco- 
very would perhaps have remained a mere sterile truth. It 
happened to him, as it has happened to most original dis- 
coverers, that the view which he took of the problem was 
not the most natural, and consequently not the most simple. 
The problem itself was purely arithmetical ; Napier arrived 
at its solution through geometrical considerations. But not- 
withstanding this circumstance and the disadvantages he 
must have laboured under, arising from the imperfect methods 
of analysis then in use, and the almost total absence of nota- 
tion, his processes even now are to a certain extent the most 
eligible, and are analogous to those employed in the con- 
struction of the great 'Tables du Cadastre.' ' Modern for- 
mula?,* says Delambre, ' have furnished processes more sure 
and exact, but not more convenient.' (Astronomic Mo~ 
derne.) Concerning Napier's principles we have not further 
to speak ; the reader will find them explained in the article 
Logarithms. 

With regard to the importance of the invention, and the 
claim of its author on the gratitude of his successors, we 
may cite the words of Laplace. (Exposition du Systime 
du Monde.) * By reducing to a few days the labour of 
many months, it doubles, as it were, the life of an astro- 
nomer, besides freeing him from the errors and disgust in- 
separable from long calculations. As an invention it is 
particularly gratifying to the human mind, emanating as it 
does exclusively from within itself. In the arts man avails 
himself of the materials and forces of nature ; in this in- 
stance the work is wholly his.' 

His tables were published in 1614, by the title of ' Miri- 
fici Logarithmorum Canonis Descriplio,' Bdinb., 4to. As 
their principal object was to facilitate trigonometrical com- 
putations, they contained only the logarithms of the natural 
sines corresponding to each minute of the quadrant and to 
radius = 10 7 . Toe principle of their construction Napier 



at first withheld, 'waiting the judgment and censor* of 
mathematicians before exposing the remainder to the ma- 
lignity of the envious.* This explanation was given in a 
Sttthumous work, edited by his son, and published in 1619, 
dinb., 4to. It is entitled • Minfici Logarithmorum Cenonie 
Constructio : una cum annotationibus aliquot Doctiasiou D. 
Henrici Briggii.* The two works were reprinted at Lyon in 
1620. 

Prom the date of the publication of the logarithmic canon 
until the death of Napier, which took place the following 
year, there is little recorded of him which demands par- 
ticular notice, except his connection with Bruggs, already 
noticed. TBrioos.] His ' Rabdologite, seu Numeration** 
per Virgulas, libri duo,' Bdinb., 1617, 12mo., was the mat of 
his literary productions. [Nafiir's Bonis.] 

Napier died at Merchiston on the 3rd or 4th of April, 
1617 (not 1618), old style, and was interred in the cathedral 
church of St Giles at Edinburgh. On the eastern aide of 
the cathedral is a stone tablet with a Latin inscription, indi- 
cating the spot of his interment He was twice married. By 
bis first wife, the daughter of Sir James Stirling of Kier, or 
Keir, he had one child, Archibald, who became privy-eoun- 
stfUor to James VI., and was raised by Charles I. to the 
peerage in 1697, by the title of Lord Napier. By his second 
wife, the daughter of Sir Jamas Cmsaoim of Crumble, We 
had five sons and five daughters. To his third son Robert, 
to whom he had taught the mat h ema tics, be confided the 
care of publishing his posthumous works. 

Of Napier's improvements in trigonometry it is sufficient 
to refer to the elegant theorems known ae Napier's * Analo- 
gies' [TftiaowoMBTBY], and to hia theorem of the ' fire cir- 
cular parts,' which furnishes a ready solution of all the 
cases of right angled spherical triangles. 

The only work of Napier not already mentioned is a letter 
to Anthony Bacon, entitled 'Secret inventions profitable 
and neoessary in these days for the defence of the island. 
and withstanding strangers, enemies to God's truth and 
religion ' (the original is in the archbishop's library, Lam- 
beth; two copies are in the British Museum; it' m al»o 
printed in Tilloch's ' Philosophical Magaaine,' vol. xtulju 
Watt, in his * Bibliotheca Britanuica,' adds ' Arithmeuea 
Logarithmica,' Loud., 1624, fol; but this is a mistake, 
Briggs being the author of that work. 

(Life, Writings^ and Inventions of John Napier, by 
David Stewart, earl of Buchan, and Walter Minto, LLD„ 
Perth, 1787, 4to. ; Buttons Tracts, &c.) 

NAPIER'S BONES, or RODS, a contrivance of Namrr 
to facilitate the performance of multiplication and diriskav, 
explained by htm in his * Rabdologia,' published in 1617. 
The invention would have been perhaps more employed, 
but for his discovery of logarithms : and even yet it might 
be used with advantage by young arithmeticians in verifica- 
tion of their work. We shall therefore describe it, with a 
very aright modification, which somewhat facilitates its use. 




The preceding cut represents one of the rods belonging 
to the number 3. It is a parallelogram with an angle of 4&, 
containing nine equilateral parallelograms, with one vertical 
diagonal in each. In these are distributed, in a manner 
which will be visible at a glance, the multiples of the num- 
ber which stands at the head, up to nine times, A suffi- 
cient number of rods must be provided for each of the head- 
ines 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, so that by placing the pn per 
rods side by side, any number may be seen at the head, aa 
in the following diagram, which represents rods in juxta- 
position ready for the multiplication of 709958 
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709958 
32978 

5679664 
4969706 
6380622 
1410916 
2129874 

23412994024 

If we wish to multiply by 32978 we look at the eighth 
column of multiples, in which we mo the following disposi- 
tion of figures (which however it ii not necessary to write 
down afresh) 

602204 
507746 

These may he added on the rods, and the result 5679664 
written down in its proper place. The same is done with 
the other digit* and the results are added in the usual 
manner. 

The only difference between the preceding description 
and Napier's rods is, that in the latter the rods are up- 
right, and the additions that are made from the rods are 
therefore made diagonally. The compartments should be 
made large enough to allow of the figures which are to be 
added standing directly under one another. 

Napier's bones, as they were called, have been much 
more o/len described in historical works than in those in- 
tended ibr use. Sir Walter Scott must have had an indis- 
tinct remembrance of them, without however knowing what 
the phrase meant, when he made Davie Ramsay, in the 
1 Fortunes of Nigel,' swear by • the bones of the immortal 

$APLBS. KINGDOM OF, REGNO DI NAPOU, 
is the name commonly given to the Continental part of the 
united kingdom of the two Sicilies, which, in the adminis- 
tratis language of the country, is styled ' Sicilia Citeriore ' 
i hither Sicily), or ' Dominj di qua dal Faro' (territories 
on this aide of the Straits of Messina). This fine region 
occupies the southern half of the Italian peninsula, being 
bounded on the north-west by the Papal State, and on every 
other side by the sea. The frontier line between the king- 
dom of Naples and the Papal State begins on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, at the tower ' Dei Con fin i/ which is a 
mile or two south-east of Terracina, where the mountains 
recede from the sea, snd at the opening of the basin of the 
lake of Fondi. The boundary-line then follows an offset of 
the ridge of theLepini mountains as tar as the valley of the 
river Sacco, an affluent of the Liris, which opens a natural 
road into the kingdom. Crossing that valley, the line pro- 
ceeds first in a northern and afterwards in a north-north- 
western direction, along several ramifications of the Apen- 
nines, which divide the waters of the Liris from those of 
the Anio; then ascending the loftier group which, to the 
west, bounds the basin of the lake Fucino, it descends 
hy following the downward course of the river Salto 
mto the valley of the Velino, crosses that river a little 
to the east of Rieti, which belongs to the Papal State, and 
then again asrends, crossing the backbone or central ridge 
of the Apennines between the sources of the Nera and 
those of the Tronto. Descending along the eastern slope 
of toe central ridge, the line follows an offset which skirts 
the right bank of the Tronto, and afterwards, below Ascoli, 
the river itself forms the boundary down to the Adriatic 
The whole of this tortuous boundary-line is about 150 
English miles, but the direct distance, from its extreme point 
on the Mediterranean to the corresponding point on the 
Adriatic coast, is not quite 120 miles. Four roads, which 



are uUtajately reduced to two, lead into the kingdom: 
one by Terracina to Fondi, along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean- the second from Rome, by Palestrina and the valley 
of the Saceo, into the valley of the Liris, and from thence 
into the valley of the Volturno where it joins the former; 
the thud, by Rietj, Civita Ducale, and Antrodoco, to Aquilt 
and the valley of the Pescara; and the fourth by Ascoli 
to Teramo, and along the coast of the Adriatic to the banks 
of the Pescara likewise. It is a remarkable feet that the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Naples, since the foundation 
of the Sicilian monarchy by the Normans, about eight cen- 
turies ago, have not varied throughout all the political vicis- 
situdes of the country. 

The greatest length of the kingdom of Naples, from the 
Tronto to Capo Spartivento at the southern extremity of 
Calabria, is about 400 miles, in a curved line running through 
the centre of the peninsula. Its breadth from sea to sea 
varies greatly. In its northern part, from the mouth of the 
Ganghano to that of the Pescara, it is about 85 miles wide: 
farther south, from Cape Misenum near Naples, to the 
mouth of the Fortore, on the Adriatic coast, it is 100 miles- 
and from Naples to Vietri, on the promontory of Mount 
Gargano, it is 125 miles. From Naples to Manfredonia it 
is about 100 miles. South of Naples the gulf of Salerno 
on one side, and that of Manfredonia on the other, reduce 
the breadth of the peninsula to 83 miles ; but farther south 
it again widens from the point of Licosa near Passtura, to 
Mola di Bari, on the Adriatic, a distance of 130 miles, 
which is the utmost breadth which the kingdom of Naples 
attains, but in which We do not include the length of the 
Iapygian peninsula, which projects in an oblique direction 
to the line of breadth measured across the main body of the 
peninsula of Italy. The length of the Iapygian projection 
is nearly 90 miles, with a mean breadth of 30 miles : the 
description of this district is given under Otranto, Ter- 
ra di. 

The breadth of the kingdom again becomes contracted 
between the deep gulf of Taranto on one side and that of 
Policastro on the other, it being about 65 miles from the 
mouth of the Bradano to that or the Trecchina. [Basili- 
cataJ It becomes still narrower as we advance southwards 
into Calabria : It is 45 miles between the gulf of Lao and 
that of Taranto, and 35 from the mouth of the Cratis to 
Cape Cetraro, after which it widens again to near 60 miles 
for a length of about 50 miles. South of the Lacinium 
promontory, now Capo delle Colonne, the land becomes 
contracted into a narrow isthmus about 14 miles across, 
between the gulfs of Squillace and Sant Eufemia, beyond 
which it spreads again to a breadth of 25 to 35 miles 
throughout the length of the province of Calabria Ultra. 
[Calabria.] 

The area of the kingdom of Naples is estimated at 
about 31,600 square miles, or about 2700 square miles more 
than the area of Ireland. The population consisted in 1815 
of 5,059,000 inhabitants; in 1825 it had increased to 
5,456,664; in 1832 it was 5.809,000; and in 1837 it ascended 
to 6,021,284. (Petroni, Censimento dei Reali Dominj di 
qud dal Faro, 1826; Serristori, Saggio Statistico dell* Italia, 
1833; Bollettino Statistico diMilano for January, 1839.) Of 
this population more than two-thirds, or about four millions, 
live by agriculture, about half a million by manufactures 
and other mechanical labour, another half million by 
trade, including sailors and fishermen ; the priests, monks, 
and nuns amount to about 40,000 ; lawyers 8000 ; me- 
dical men 9000; persons employed under government 
30,000 ; the military amount to 40,000 ; household servants 
to 50,000. The illegitimate children are to those born in 
wedlock as 1 to 22 ; but in the capital they are as 2 to 
13. 

The main features of the physical geography of the king- 
dom are — 1, the Apennines, which run through the centre of 
the country, forming in several parts large masses and high 
table-lands, which, with their numerous offsets, occupy, espe- 
cially in the southern part, the whole breadth of the penin- 
sula [Apennines]; 2, two extensive plains, Apulia and 
Campania, the former to the east and the other to the west of 
the Apennines; 3, numerous valleys between the offsets of the 
Apennines, of which those on the side of the Adriatic are 
mostly transverse, while on the side of the Mediterranean 
the valleys of the Volturno, and its affluents theCalore, Sab- 
bato, ana Tamaro, and the valley of the Tanagro, an afflu- 
ent of the Sole, and some others, are longitudinal, running 
between ridges parallel to the central chain ; 4, a strip of 
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low land along the coast between the base of the mountains 
and the sea, varying in width from ten miles to one mile, 
and in some places even less, especially in Eastern Cala- 
bria, and some parts of Abruzzo, where the mountains ad- 
vance close upon the sea. This low region is hot and natu- 
rally fertile, but unwholesome in many parts and exposed 
to inundations from the mountain-torrents. 

The principal basins or water-systems are— 1, that of the 
Liris, or Garigliano, which is about 60 miles long, not 
reckoning the windings of the river, from its soufee at 
Mount Camicciola, in the Abruzzo, to its actuary near the 
site of antient Minturnn. The breadth of the basin in the 
upper course of the river is much contracted between the 
central Apennines to the east and the Sabine mountains to 
the west, which latter divide it from the basin of the Auio, 
but after passing Sora it spreads to about 20 miles in breadth, 
including the courses of the Fibreno, Mel fa, Rapido. Fri- 
gido, and other affluents. It also drains part of the Papal 

Erovince of Campagna through the channel of the river 
lacco. The Garigliano is a deep river, always full of water, 
and is navigable for boats in the lower part of its course. 
West of the basin of the Garigliano, and separated from it 
by the mountains of Itri, is the small basin of Fondi, con- 
taining a low plain of about 50 square miles in extent and 
draiucd by the small river Vetere. 2. The basin of the 
Volturno is the largest and most important in the kingdom. 
The Volturno drains the greater part of the province of 
Terra di Lavoro, and its affluent the Calore is the drain of 
Principato Ultra, making in all an area of nearly 3000 
square miles. The Volturno has a tortuous course of nearly 
100 miles, and the Calore runs for about 60 miles before its 

i* unction with the Volturno. 3. The fertile plain east of 
(fount Vesuvius and between it and the Apennines forms 
a small basin, which is drained by the river Sarno. 4. The 
basin of the Sele and its affluent the Tanagro includes the 
greater part of the province of Principato Citra and a part 
of that of Basil icata which lies west of the central ridge. 
The Sele has a course of about 60 miles altogether, and the 
Tanagro a course of about 35 above its junction. South of the 
basin of the Sele, the peninsula becomes narrow, the Apen- 
nines come close upon the sea, and the course of the rivers to- 
wards both coasts is very short In fact Calabria has numer- 
ous mountain-torrents, each of which drains its narrow val- 
ley. An exception however is found in 5. The basin of the 
Crati in Calabria Citra. The Crati has its source south of 
Cosenza, in the high lands of La Sila, a vast group project- 
ing east of the main ridge of the Apennines and extending 
towards the coast of the gulfs of Taranto and Squillace. 
The Crati flows in a north direction between the main ridge 
to the west and the mountains of La Sila to the east, drain- 
ing the fine valley of Cosenza; turning eastwards after 

lassing the town of Tarsia, it enters the gulf of Taranto. 

ts whole course is about 60 miles, and it is the largest river 
of Calabria. 6. The basin of Basilicata, with its four parallel 
rivers, the Agri, Sin no, Bradano, and Basiento, is fully 
described in the article Basilicata. East of Basilicata, 
the narrow Iapygian peninsula, which is intersected in its 
length by a low barren ridge, has no water-courses of any 
importance ; and this is also the case with the province of 
Terra di Ban. 7. The O fan to, one of the principal rivers of 
the kingdom, rises in the Apennines of Conza within the 
boundaries of Principato Ultra ; it drains the part of that 
province which lies cast of the Apennines, and also the 
northern part of Basilicata, as well as a part of Capitanata 
and Terra di Bari, and after a course of above 70 miles 
enters the Adriatic. It receives no affluents of any import- 
ance. 8. The great plain of Apulia is drained by the Cara- 
pella, Cervaro, and Candclaro, the courses of which are 
nearly parallel, and run from the central Apennines to the 
sea. The Candelaro has several affluents, and drains a con- 
siderable tract of country between the group of Mount 
Gargano and the Apennines of Lucera and San Severo. 9. 
The Abruzzi contain numerous and rapid streams which 
run direct to the sea along deep valleys between lofty paral- 
lel ridges; but there are no extensive basins, with the excep- 
tion of that of the river Pescara, which has a course of above 
80 miles, and receives on one side the waters of the central 
chain of the Apennines, including Mount Velino, which 
runs north of Lake Fucino, and on the other those of the lofty 
mass of Monte Corno, which projects eastwards towards the 
Adriatic const and has snow on its summit almost the whole 
year. The Pescara above the middle of its course passes 
through a narrow defile near the town of Popoli and turns 
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eastwards towards the Adriatic, receiving from the south the 
waters of another great outlying group of Apennines, called 
Mount Majella, in the province of Chieti 10. The basin of 
Lake Fucino, or Celano, in the centre of the penimuU, u 
surrounded by mountains on every side. The lake, which u 
16 miles long and nine miles broad, receives the wafer* of 
about 400 square miles, mostly of high lands covered with 
snow for a great part of the Year, and yet it has no vwble 
outlet. But there are subterraneous drains from the 
bottom of the lake, which is much higher then the neigh- 
bouring valleys of the Liris on one side and the upper Pes 
c&ra on the other. On the side of the Luis the intervening 
ridge about Capistrello is much depressed, and there the 
* emissary ' or tunnel was made in the time of the emperor 
Claudius, which is now in course of repair. The Lin* runs 
in a deep narrow valley about three miles from the lake. 
[Cblano.] 

The kingdom of Naples has a coast-line of about 150* 
miles in length, two-fifths of which lie on the west or Medi- 
terranean sea, and the rest on the Ionian and Adriatic sea* 
The Ionian sea, according to the Italian denomination, ex- 
tends from the Straits of Messina to Cape Leuca, at the 
extremity of the Iapygian peninsula. Unfortunately Uus 
very extensive line of coast has few harbours. The de- 
ficiency of tides in the Mediterranean renders the settuarses 
of rivers useless for the purpose of navigation ; and this s 
a great and lasting disadvantage to the countries round 
that sea, which alone would determine their maritime infe- 
riority to the countries bordering upon the ocean. The 
Garigliano, Volturno, Sele, Crati, Ofanto, Pescara, and other 
rivers of the kingdom of Naples, if they were tide riven, 
would afford good natural harbours for large vessel*, 
whilst, as it is, the bars at their entrance are impassable ex- 
cept for very small craft. The only harbours on the Me- 
diterranean coasts are those of Gaeta and Naples, and even 
these are not safe at all times, and do not admit of Urge 
vessels. But the Gulf of Baice, in the Bay of Naples, afford* 
a safe anchorage for the largest men of war. The natural 
port of Misenum, although not used now, is still capable of 
receiving large merchant vessels. South of Naples, as far 
as the Straits of Messina, there is no harbour. The arti- 
ficial port of Salerno is filled up with sand, which has been 
the fate of roost harbours on the coast of the kingdom, 
wherever a mole has been constructed. To prevent Uu* 
evil, it has been proposed to raise, instead of continuous 
moles, piers made of arches, as the antients did at Puteuh, 
which, by leaving free ingress and egress to the waxen, 
would prevent the constant accumulation of the sand. <De 
Fazio, Nuove Osservazioni sopra t Pregj Architettomci dec 
Porti degli Anttchi, 1832 ) On the eastern coast are the 
ports of Taranto and Brindisi; Gallipoli has merelv m road- 
stead ; the ports of Trani and Barletta are filled op, bat 
Manfredonia has a very good road. A new harbour ha* 
been begun at Bari. On all the coast of Abruzzo there is 
no harbour ; the mouth of the Pescara and the mote of 0<-- 
tona afford shelter only for small craft A new harbour w 
in course of construction at Ortona. The coast of the 
Abruzzo is generally shallow, except at the point of Tor- 
moli, where there is deep water, and the position is favours 
ble to the construction of a harbour which has been pro- 
jected. (Afan di Rivera, Considerazioni gu i mezst <h 
reetituire il valore projyrio at doni che la natura Ha &ir«e~ 
mente conceduto al Regno delle due Sicilie. 2 vols-, 183X> 

The productions of the soil throughout the kingdom are 
various. The staple products are corn, wine, oil, wool, and 
silk. The plains of Apulia produce vast quantities of corn 
for exportation. A quantity of wool is exported from the 
same province, where about two millions and a half of sheep 
are fed. [Capitanata.] Oil is likewise exported from the 
eastern provinces and from Calabria, to the amount of about 
nineteen millions of Italian livres, or about 7$0,OOo£ 
sterling. Gallipoli is the great oil mart Silk is made in 
Calabria, in Abruzzo Citra, Terra di Lavoro, and Prmet- 
pato. Cotton is produced in the provinces of Bari, Princi- 
pato, near Cast ell aroare, and other places. Wine is mod* 
all over the kingdom, and in great abundance and variety, 
but most of it is consumed in the country and within ti>* 
year ; and although some of the wine, especially that of Ca- 
labria, is as full bodied and generous as any Portuguese mod 
Spanish wine, yet little of it is kept or sent to the northern 
parts of Europe. Naples however exports wine to Rom*. 
Genoa, and other parts of Italy. Some brandy is made avml 
exported to America. Some of the wines made in the 
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neighbourhood of Naples, at Picdimonte, Procida, Capri, 
Gragnano, and at the Toot of Mount Vesuvius (the latter is 
known by (he name of • Lachryma Christi'), are very fine 
tnd well flavoured. The country produces most kinds of 
fruit, such as figs, chesnuts, almonds, oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, melons, peaches, and apricots. The Indian fig 
comes to maturity in Sicily, but not in the continental part 
of the kingdom. Tobacco is cultivated chiefly near Lecce, 
wffron in Abruzzo, and the sugar-cane in Calabria. Flax, 
hemp, and rice are also raised in considerable quantity in 
the low grounds. Indian corn is also much cultivated. 
Cheese is made chiefly in Abruzzo and Apulia. In some 
favoured spots, such as in the neighbourhood of Naples, at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, near Monteleone and Reggio 
in Calabria, the fertility of the soil seems inexhaustible. 

There is a rich iron-mine near Stilo in the farthest Cala- 
bria, which is worked for the government. Coal is found 
also in Calabria near Briatico (Vivenzio, Relazione dei Ter- 
rimti di Calabria, Naples, 1788; Savaresi, Via g gin in 
Calabria, 1801-2; Tenore, Essai *vr la Geographic phy- 
fiate et botanique du Royaume de Naples, 1827.) 

The forests with which the Apennines were once clothed 
have in great part disappeared through the waste, improvi- 
dence, and neglect of the people and the various govern- 
ments which have succeeded each other in the country. 
This is a very serious evil, for not only fuel and timber have 
become scarce, but the destruction of the forests has caused 
the springs to be dried up and occasioned summer droughts 
in the subjacent lands, whilst the winter rains have washed 
away the vegetable earth from the mountain sides and ex- 
posed the bare rock, and the torrents carrying down alluvia] 
matter into the valleys and plains have damaged whole 
tracts of country, choked up the beds of rivers, and occa- 
sioned fbe formation of pestilential marshes. A fan di 
Riven, already quoted, has shown at great length the ca- 
lamitous effects of the destruction of the Apennmc forests. 
By a law concerning the forests, promulgated on the 21st 
August, 1826, an attempt has been made to arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil. 

The strip of maritime low land which skirts the sea-coast 
is in many places marshy and covered with underwood. 
Herds of black cattle, buffaloes, and pigs live in that un- 
vbolesome region. Something has been done of late years 
towards draining the marshes, especially between the mouth 
of the Volturno and Cuma, and on the opposite coast of 
Apulia. [Brindisi; Capitanata.] 

At the beginning of the present century there was no 
carriage-road through the kingdom, with the exception of 
the high road from Rome to Naples. Since that time roads 
have been made from Naples to Reggio at the extremity of 
Calabria, to Bari, Manfredonia, andTaranto in Apulia, to 
Chieti, Teraroo, and Aquila in Abruzzo, to Potenza in Ba- 
silicata. to Campobasso in the province of Sannio, and 
other roads are in course of being constructed. A hand- 
tome suspension-bridge has been thrown across the Garig- 
Irano, which, although on the high road from Rome to 
Naples, bad been crossed for centuries before only by a 
miserable ferry. 

The kingdom is divided for administrative purposes into 
13 provinces. "We subjoin the population of each, as it was 
by the last authentic returns which we have seen, of 1837, 
which, compared with those of Pelroni for 1825, show that 
the population has been gradually increasing at the 
average rate of about 1 per cent, annually: Provincia di 
Napoli, 720,796 inhabitants; Terra di Lavoro, head town 
Cwerta, 664,138 inhabitants; Principato Citra, head town 
Salerno, 539,227; Principato Ultra, head town Avellino, 
3^.999 ; Sannio, formerly called Contado di Molise, 
head town Campobasso, 339,862; Abruzzo Citra, head 
i^wn Chieti, 284,482; Abruzzo Ultra Primo, head town 
Teramo, 2U4,092 ; Abruzzo Ultra Secondo, head town 
Abulia. 299.543 ; Capitanata, head town Fopgia, 273,489; 
Terra di Bari, head town Bari, 441,964; Terra d'Otran to, 
I i cad town Lecce, 384.510; Basilicata, head town Potenza, 
J^7,522; Calabria Citra, head town Cosenza, 434,G22 ; 
Calabria Ultra Prima, head town Reggio. 283,886 ; Calabria 
t Itra Seconda, head town Catanzaro, 325,122. In common 
QiAcourie, these divisions are often called by the name of 
T h* Iicad town, such as 4 Provincia di Salerno,' ' Provincia 
*]i L*-cc« f * • Provincia di Teramo,' &c. The provinces are 
o^derl into districts, and the districts into communes. 
Each province is administered by an 'intendente,' or king's 
Iwuienant, appointed by the kin^, and changed every three 
P. O, No. 987. 



years. In every province there is a « Consiglio provinciale, 
or a council of notables, proposed by the communal coun- 
cils, and appointed by the king, which assembles once a year, 
and examines the provincial accounts and proposes local im- 
provements. Keppel Craven, the latest authority on the sub- 
ject, who has visited at leisure every province of the kingdom 
speaks favourably of the character, qualifications, and genera, 
behaviour of the intendenti. The same praise however ought 
not perhaps to be extended to the subaltern or district and 
police authorities. Every commune has a sindaco, who 
corresponds to the maire of the French communes. A 
communal council, called ' Decurionato,' chosen by ballot 
from among the notables or proprietors, fixes the local rates, 
administers the revenue, and appoints the municipal offi- 
cers, subject however to the sanction of the intendente. 
One of these officers is called * concilia tore,' and acts as 
Umpire between parties at variance, for the purpose of pre- 
venting them from going to law upon trifling grounds. 
(Serristori; Colletta, Storia del Reame di Napoli ; Orloff, 
Mc moires sur le Royaume de Naples.) 

The judicial department consists of four ' Gran Corti 
Civil i,' which sit at Naples, Aquila, Trani, and Catanzaro; a 
criminal court, and a civil court in every head town of a 
province; and a judge of instruction in every district, and 
a justice of peace, 'giudice di circondario,' in every *giudi- 
catura inferiore,' of which there are 525 in the wholo 
kingdom. A supreme court of cassation, 'Corte Suprema 
di Giustizia,' sits at Naples. Trials are public in the king- 
dom of Naples, as in France. The French civil code, with 
some modifications, has been retained, as well as the French 
commercial code. 

For the purposes of public instruction, there is an ele- 
mentary school in every commune; grammar schools, 
'scuole secondaries in most towns; a royal college in every 
head town of a province ; five lycea at Naples, Salerno, 
Aquila, Bari, Catanzaro; and, lastly, the university of 
Naples. There is a very good institution at Naples for the 
education of young ladies, founded by Caroline, Murat's 
wife, and since patronised and increased by Queen Isabella, 
the wife of Francis I. ; but the education of females in 
general is much neglected. 

The ecclesiastical establishment consists of 20 archbishops 
and 65 bishops, 72 clerical seminaries, and 3767 rectors of 
parishes. The number of priests, monks, and nuns baa 
been stated above. Serristori, in 1833, reckons the monks 
at 11,000, and the nuns at 9000; but Petroni, in 1826, 
reckoned the former only at 8455, and the nuns at 8185. 
It is possible that the monks may have increased since the 
former date. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction and discipline 
were defined by a concordat agreed upon between Cardinal 
Consalvi on the part of the pope Pius VII. and the Cava- 
liere de' Medici for king Ferdinand I., in March, 1818. The 
Roman Catholic is the exclusive religion of the country ; a 
Protestant chapel has been of late years tolerated in tho 
capital, for the accommodation of foreigners. Several com- 
munes in Calabria, Apulia, and Abruzzi follow the Greek 
ritual, but they belong to the Latin communion, and acknow- 
ledge the pope as their spiritual head. 

The history of the kingdom and the present constitution 
of the monarchy are given under Sicilies, Two, Kingdom 
of THE. 

The inhabitants of the countries composing the kingdom 
of Naples are derived from various and mixed races. Tho 
descendants of the antient Samnites, Peligni, Marsi, Fren- 
tani, Lucanians, and other people of old Italian origin ; 
the Etl-uscan Campanians, the wild Bruttii, the Greek po- 
pulation of the coasts— of Magna Grocia, of Cuma and 
Neapolis— after having been fearfully thinned during their 
contest with Rome, the war of Pyrrhus, the second Punic 
war, the social war, and the civil war of Marius and Sulla, 
became mixed with numerous Roman and Latin colonies. 
The antient Oscan and Samnite languages were gradually 
lost, but the Greek still remained a spoken language over 
a great part of the maritime districts. At the fall of the 
empire, the country was overrun rather than occupied by 
the northern tribes, but afterwards returned to the alle- 
giance of the Byzantine emperors, when it received a fresh 
admixture of Greek blood and Greek language and Greek 
usages. In the sixth century the Longobards took posses- 
sion of Beneventum, and founded there a powerful duchy, 
which survived the fall of their power in North Italy. In 
the eleventh century the Normans came, who conquered 



both the Longobards and the Greeks, and founded tha 
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monarchy of the two Sicilies upon the base of feudal insti- 
tutions. Then came in succession theSuabians, the French 
or Provencals, the Aragonese, and the Spaniards. All 
these nations have left traces of their residence. A dash 
of Greek character is still observable in the temper, cus- 
toms, and dialect of several parts of the country. Some 
• families trace their descent from the Normans and the 
Angevms or Provencals. Lastly. Spanish family names, 
Spanish habits, and Spanish words often occur, especially 
in \hc capital. Considerable shades of variety are observable 
among the inhabitants of different parts of the kingdom 
[Abruzzo; Calabria]; whilst the capital, from the con- 
stant influx of provincials, contains specimens of them all. 
But notwithstanding these varieties, the long habits of amal- 
gamation produced by a central administration and a large 
capital during eight centuries have created a lasting feeling 
of common nationality, which is perhaps stronger in the 
kingdom of Naples than in any other Italian state. Nea- 
politan, not Italian, is the national appellation. Generally 
speaking, the Neapolitan is quick, shrewd, humorous, fond 
of music and dancing, rather inclined to bombast and hyper- 
bole, fiery but changeable, inclined to pleasure and ease, 
hospitable, susceptible of generous feelings, and also of a 
high social polish. 

Notwithstanding the common prejudice to the contrary, 
the Neapolitan is by no means deficient in personal courage. 
During the last wars, Neapolitan troops fought well as aux- 
iliaries in the ranks of the French, Austrian, and English 
armies ; the people also fought desperately in defence of 
their capital in 1799; and the long and obstinate war in 
Calabria, from 1806 to 1810, was only put down by exter- 
mination. If the regular troops have not shown the same 
spirit in defence of the kingdom, this has proceeded from 
various peculiar circumstances which are fairly explained 
by Colletta in bis ' History' already quoted, and likewise 
by the author of a work lately published at Florence, 
• Fasti e Vicende dei Popoli Italiani. dal 1801 al 1815.' 
See also the Antologia Military of which the sixth volume 
has been lately published at Naples. 

NAPLES, PROVINCE OF (Provincia di Napoli), is 
the name of the metropolitan province of the kingdom of 
the two Sicilies, which includes the capital TNaplbs, City 
of] and the territory round the bay from Cape Misenum 
and Cuma on the west to Castellamare and Sorrento on the 
south-east. The islands of Ischia and Procida belong also 
to the province of Naples. The province is divided into 
four districts: 1, Naples; 2, Pozzuoli, which includes the 
whole western division and the islands ; 3, Castellamare, 
which comprises the territory at the base of Mount Vesu- 
vius, and the coast opposite Naples as far as Sorrento; 4, 
Casoria, which comprehends a tract of the Cam pan i an plain 
stretching north of the range of hills behind the city of 
Naples. This tract extends as far as a line which, beginning 
on the sea-coast half way between the lakes of Licola and 
Patria, runs in an eastern direction to Caivano, not including 
the town of A versa, which belongs to the province of Terra 
di Livoro: it then runs south-east skirting the north base 
of Mount Vesuvius, and not including the towns of Acerra, 
Nola, and Nooera: it next follows the ridge of hills which 
runs through the peninsula of Sorrento at the back of Cas- 
tellamare, including the towns of Castellamare, Vico, and 
Sorrento. The summit of the ridge divides the province of 
Naples from that of Principato Citra, or province of 
Salerno. The whole of this territory formed until lately 
part of the larger division of Terra ui Lavoro, from which 
it is not geographically separated ; but owing to the great 
population of the capital and surrounding territory, it has 
been found convenient for administrative purposes to con- 
stitute it into a distinct province. The province of Naples, 
exclusive of the capital, contained, according to the returns 
of 1837, 374.494 inhabitants. 

The principal town? of the province of Naples, exclusive 
of the capital, are: 1, Pozzuoli, the ant ient Puleoli, situated 
on the east side of thr gulf of the same name, and opposite 
to Baie, originally a colony of Cuma, called Dica^archia, 
founded in the sixth ceutury B.C., and now a bishop's see 
and a poor-looking town, with 10,000 inhabitants. [Poz- 
zuoli j The whole surrounding country is of a volcanic cha- 
racter. The hill called Solfatara, which is the crater of a 
volcano not yet extinct, rises to the east above the town. 2, 
Afrapola. a large village or town of 1 3.000 inhabitants, north- 
east of Naples in the Campanian plain, has some hat manu- 
factories. 3, Fratta Maggiore, near the antient Atella, is 



famous for its strawberry beds, which supply the markets 
of Naples. 4, Somma, at the north base of Mount Vesu- 
vius, has 7000 inhabitants. 5, Sant' An astasia, near Somma, 
has 6000 inhabitants. The whole neighbourhood produce* 
the luscious wine known by the name of ' Lachryma Chmtt_* 

6, Portici and Resina, two adjoining towns built on the south- 
west slope of Vesuvius, on the site of Hereulaneura, contain 
together about 14,000 inhabitants. Visitors who a»cen>4 
Mount Vesuvius pass through Resina. Portici has a rojU 
palace; its museum of antiquities obtained from Herrulaneura 
and Pompeii has been lately removed to the Museu B^r- 
bonico at Naples. East of Resina is another pretty royal viila 
called La Favorite, in a lovely situation near the sea-shore 

7, Torre del Greco, about two miles south-east of Portia, at 
the foot of Vesuvius, a town of 1 3,000 inhabitants, has ben 
repeatedly destroyed by the lava and earthquakes, but re- 
built over and over again. The inhabitants are m»Uy 
addicted to a seafaring life. 8. Torre dell' Annunziaia* 
about four miles south-east of Torre del Greco, and near 
the site of Pompeii, has 9000 inhabitants, a manufactory 
of muskets for the royal service, and a large gunpowder 
magazine. It is also known for it* great manufactory of 
maccaroni, which is the best in Naples, and kno«n by tbe 
name of * Maccaroni della Costa.' North of Torre dell Ad- 
nunziata is the large village of Bosco tre" Case, and further 
north, on the east slope of Vesuvius, is the town of Ottajano, 
with 15,000 inhabitants. 9, Castellamare, at the south ea*t 
extremity of the Bay of Naples, near the site of Stabiss, is in a 
delightful situation on the sea -coast, at the foot of the lofty 
mountain St. Angelo, the Mons Lactarius of the luticcu, 
nearly 5000 feet high : it has docks for the royal navy, several 
sources of mineral water in the neighbourhood, a royal v.;La 
called 'Quisisana' and park, and about 10,000 inhabitant*. 
Castellamare is much frequented by the Neapolitans during 
the summer heats. In the neighbouring district of Gragnaoo 
a wine is made which is among the best in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples. 10, Vico (Vicus iEquanus), a small town 
perched upon the cliffs above the coast, about 4 miles south- 
west of Castellamare, was the birth-place of the metapln»i- 
eian and historian Gianbattista di Vico. 11, Sorrento i* Jn a 
delightful valley surrounded by hills, which is a compleu 
grove of orange and mulberry trees, and contains several vil- 
lages and numerous country-huuses. The town of Sorrento 
has 5000 inhabitants, is a bishop's see, and the birth place of 
Tasso. The plain of Sorrento is much fiequented by tb« 
wealthy Neapolitans during summer. There are boats wbicl 
cross daily from Naples to Sorrento, and return loaded wiUi 
oranges and other fruit Silk is also produced here. 

The country round Naples i» the most populous neigh- 
bourhood belonging to any capital in Europe, excepting 
perhaps that of Pans. For particular descriptions of it a*« 
Aonano; Averno; Baia; Cuma; Herculaneum ; Ls- 
chia ; Pompeii ; Pozzuoli ; Vesuvius. 

NAPLES (Napoli, in Italian), the capital of the kiagdoo 
of the Two Sicilies, and the fourth in population among \Um 
European cities, is situated in 40° $0' N. lat and 14* 1 J' E. 
long., on the northern coast of the fine bay of the *auz< 
name, and partly at the foot and partly on the slope ©/ * 
range of hills which runs oblinuely to the shore. On tb* 
south-east is Mount Vesuvius, from which it is divided b% 
a fertile plain watered by the small river Sebe'to, and opn«r- 
site to it, across the bay, are the mountains of Castellamare, 
Vico, and Sorrento, with the island of Capri due eootfc, a; 
the entrance of (he bay, on the side of Sicily. 

Seen from the sea Naples appears in the form of u^ 
crescents, of very unequal depth, one on tbe east, artd tbe 
other on the west, divided by the point of Cast el dell* Uvro 
and the hill of Pizzofalcone, which is behind it. Ti* 
eastern crescent, which includes the great bulk of tbe ci v 
faces the south-east, and is bounded by tbe hill of CasMu 
monte to the north, and Sant* Elmo or Erroo to tbe w>^ 
crowned by the castle of that name, which romDumU iL* 
town. Between these two hills is a considerable dv\ re-v*iu*i, 
on which the suburbs of La San it a and L'Infra>c%t* %;* 
built. The slope of the hill of Capodimonte is hkewi»« 
covered with houses, forming the suburbs called Miravrm. 
and Le Vergini. To the eastward the town is open to the 
plain of Campania. From the barrier of Capo di Cbicio, %i 
the entrance from Rome, a succession of fine street* rw^a 
through the body of the town to the sea, the |>nr>eitv»; 
of which, called Toledo, about a mile in length, runs £Z* 
south, and divides tbe old city, which is east of it. frotxx tb^ 
new districts. The street of Toledo terminates in tbe *>t«*rr 
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Wfore the royal palace. The old city forms a closely built 
square of about a mile on each side : part of its walls, towers, 
tod ditches still remain, and several of the gates are stand- 
ing, namely, Porta Nolana, on the road to Nola, Porta 
Capuana, on the road to Apulia, and Porta S. Gennaro, and 
Porta S. Maria di Constantinopoli, towards the north. This 
part of the town, which is in a plain, has narrow streets and 
loft? massive houses, many of them six or seven stories 
high ; it is very thickly inhabited, and contains more than 
one half of the whole population of the capital. West of To- 
ledo numerous streets run up the hill of bant' Elmo, which 
is covered with houses for two-thirds of its height. South of 
the hill of Sant 9 Elmo, and between it and the point of Piz- 
lofalcone, is another depression, which affords a carriage 
communication between Toledo and the western crescent, or 
nev part of the town, which is called by the general name 
of Cbiaje. 'the quay.' This part, which is much contracted 
between the bills and the sea, extends in length about a 
mile and a half between the hill of Pizzofalcone to the east 
and that of Posilipo to the west. A fine road runs all this 
length, parallel to the sea-shore, and between the public 
gardens on one side and a row of fine houses on the other ; 
H tht n turns along the base of Mount Posilipo, and gradu- 
ally ascending it, leads to the other side of it towards Poz- 
zuoii. There is another and straighter road to Pozzuoli by 
the tunnel called Grotta di Posilipo, which is cut through 
the mountain for about three-quarters of a mile. 

Naples is an open city like London, but it has a sort of 
barriers or custom-house posts at the principal avenues 
leading into the town, for the purpose of collecting the 

* gabella,* or duty upon provisions, corresponding to the 

• octroi ' of the French and other continental towns. The 
extreme length of Naples, measured along the sea-coast, 
but without following its sinuosities, is about three miles 
and a half from the ronte della Maddalena, on the road to 
Calabria, to the grotto of Posilipo : the greatest depth, from 
the suburb of La Sanita, at the foot of Capodimonte, to the 
shore of Santa Lncia, is about two miles ; but in other 
directions it is much less. 

Few buildings at Naples are in a good architectural 
style; they are either overloaded with ornaments or dis- 
pruportiooete in their parts. The most remarkable are— 

1. The royal palace, * La Reggia,' a large mass of buildings, 
constructed at two different times, first by the viceroy Pedro 
<W Toledo, which part goes by the name of Palazzo Vec- 
chio; and the second, after the design of the architect Fon- 
tana, under the Spanish viceroy Count De Lemos, in the 
seventeenth century. This new palace has a front of nearly 
400 feet in length, with three orders of pillars, one above 
the other, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The great court 
has two rows of arcades, one above the other, supported by 
granite columns ; the grand staircase is ample and commo- 
dious. The apartment* are adorned with valuable paint- 
ings of the old Italian masters. The great gallery contains 
the portraits of all the Spanish viceroys who presided over 
Naples lor more than two centuries. At the back of the 
palace, along the first floor, facing the sea, is a handsome 
terrace paved with marble and shaded with trees, from 
which there is a delightful view of the bay. On the ground- 
floor are the royal printing-press and the royal china ma- 
nufactory. Facing the palace is a semicircular colonnade, 
mkh * pantheon-shaped church in the centre, raised by the 
late kiog Ferdinand I. 

Adjoining the palace, and between it and the sea, are the 
arsenal, the cannon-foundry, and basin, or wet-dock, for the 
king's barges or yachts. On the eastern side the palace 
adjoins the theatre of San Carlo, which is one of the re- 
markable structures of Naples. It was rebuilt after the 
Are of 1815. and is one of the largest theatres in Europe; it 
has six tiers of boxes, each box capable of containing from 
ten to twelve persons. Farther on the old palace adjoins 
the Castel Nuovo, a matsive and extensive castle, with 
towers and a ditch around, begun in the thirteenth century, 
by Cbarls* of Anjou, and successively increased. Fronting 
the castle is the finest square in Naples, called Largo del 
CasteUo. East of Castel Nuovo is the mole, with the light- 
house at the end of it. The harbour, which it is intended 
to shelter, is small, and not always safe. 

The mole affords a promenade, which is much frequented 
by ibe citizen*, and on which Punch, and a story-teller, who 
rente* the romantic deeds of Rinaldo, are generally sta- 
tio*«ff in the afternoon. 

2. The palace, museum, and library, called • degli Studj,* 



are in the northern part of the town, at tho loot of the hill of 
Capodimonte. The museum, styled ' Museo Borbonico,' is 
one of the richest in Europe. Among the numerous master- 
pieces of antient sculpture which it contains, the Hercules 
Farnese, tho Venus Callipyge, the Apollo Citharoeclua. the 
Bacchus, and the statue of an orator called Aristides [Aris- 
tidks], deserve especial mention. The museum is also rich 
in antient bronzes; the Mercury, the Satyrs, a horse's head, 
&c. are much admired. The collection of antient instru- 
ments, utensils, female ornaments, and other household 
articles found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, is unique. It 
contains also a vast number of articles of glass, mostly 
Egyptian. The collection of Campanian, Greek, and 
Sicilian vases, as well as the numismatic cabinet, is also 
very rich. That of antient paintings is very remarkable, 
although most of them are evidently the work of second- 
rate artists. There are also some fine antient mosaics. 
The tables found at Heraclea, in Magna Graecia, are valuable 
as specimens of Greek palaeography. A good description 
of the museum, with plates, has been recently published 
by the government, 'II Reale Museo Borbonico/ 16 vols, 
4lo. 

The Gallery of Modern Paintings contains many good 
works of the Neapolitan, Flemish, Venetian, and Bolognese 
schools. The collection of papyri found at Herculaneum 
has hitherto disclosed few works of any importance. [Her- 
culaneum.] The Royal Library contains 150,000 printed 
volumes, and about 3000 MSS. A catalogue of it was 
published in 1830, in 2 vols. fol. Besides this library, 
which is open to the public, there are two or three other 
public libraries at Naples, such as that of S. Augelo a Nido, 
and that of the convent of S. Filippo Neri. 

3. The churches of Naples amount to about two hun- 
dred : but in general they are remarkable for their monu- 
ments, paintings, and other accessories, rather than for their 
architecture. The cathedral, begun by Masuccio, a Nea* 
poli tan architect and sculptor of the thirteenth century, has 
been since repeatedly altered, ornamented, and spoiled. 
The interior is rich in antient columns of valuable marbles* 
it also contains a splendid mausoleum of Charles I. of Anjou) 
the conqueror of Naples. The adjoining chapel of Nan 
Gennaro is rich in paintings: the ceremony of the liquefac- 
tion of the blood of St. Januarius continues to be performed 
there annually. Vale'ry, in his • Voyages Historiques et 
Litte'raires en Italie,* has described it as he saw it in Sep- 
tember, 1826. The front of the church of S. Paolo, built 
on the site of a temple of Castor and Pollux, contains some 
fluted columns of marble, the remains of the antient struc- 
ture. 

The church of San Lorenzo, founded by Charles of Anjou, 
on the site of the town-house, where the municipal council 
of the city formerly used to assemble, contains several royal 
tombs and some good paintings. The church of S. Filippo 
Neri is built in better taste than most of the churches of 
Naples ; it is rich in paintings, and contains the tomb of Vico, 
an original Neapolitan thinker and writer in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. The church sacristy and convent of 
S. Domenico constitute a real museum of the middle ages, 
on account of the numerous monuments of kings, literary 
men, and other distinguished personages of the times of 
the Anjous and Aragonese; and for the cell, lecture-room, 
and chair of Thomas Aquinas, who resided, wrote, and 
taught in this convent The interior of Santa Chiara is 
elegant and rich: it contains the monuments of Robert of 
Anjou, the friend of Petrarch; of his son, the duke of 
Calabria ; of Joanna I. ; and of Raimondo Capanno, a 
Moorish slave, who became great seneschal of the kingdom, 
and acted a part in the murder of Joanna's husband, Andreas 
of Hungary. The neighbouring church of GesiS Nuovo, 
the facade of which has been compared to that of a prison, 
has in the interior the appearance of a splendid ball-room. 
It now belongs to the Jesuits, who were re-established at 
Naples in 1816. The church of Monte Olive to is rich in 
sculptures by Giovanni di Nola, Donatello, Benedetto da 
Majano, and other celebrated artists. The vast adjoining 
convent, which once afforded an asylum to Tasso, has been 
suppressed, and is now occupied by several offices of the 
municipal administration. San Giacomo dei Spagnoli con- 
tains the magnificent tomb of Don Pedro de Toledo, one of 
the best Spanish viceroys of Naples. The small neglected 
church of S. Giovanni a Carbonara is remarkable for the 
monuments of King Ladislaus and his sister Joanna II. ; 
and in the chapel behind the altar, that of her favourite, 
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Ser Gianni Caracciolo, who was murdered at last through 
a court intrigue. Tho walls of this chapel are painted with 
frescoes, now much impaired and defaced, which have refer- 
ence to the history of Joanna and Caracciolo. The convent 
of San Giovanni had once a library rich in MSS., founded 
by Parrhasius and Cardinal Seripandi ; but about a century 
since, the emperor Charles VI. having sent some learned 
Germans to examine the MSS. and make extracts from 
them, the monks felt so wearied by their obligatory atten- 
dance on the foreign scholars, that they preferred making 
an offer of the MSS. in question to the emperor, in otder 
to avoid being exposed to any further trouble about them. 
(Valery.) The church Del Carmine, with its lofty steeple, 
is chiefly noticed for its neighbourhood to the great market, 
the scene of Masa niello's insurrection, and also of the 
desperate defence of the populace against the French iu 
1799 ; and likewise for the modest tomb of the unfortunate 
Corradino and his cousin Frederic of Austria, who were 
beheaded near this spot by order of Charles of Anjou. The 
church o( L'Annumiata, by the architect Vanvitelli, is 
one of the best churches of Naples: adjoining to it is a 
foundling hospital and a Magdalen. The church of San 
Martino, near the castle of Sant' Elmo, from which there 
is a most magnificent view of Naples and the bay, is richly 
painted by La n franco, Spagnoletto, and D'Arpino : the ad- 
joining convent is now occupied by invalids from the army, 
of whom many are blind. The church of Santa Maria del 
Parto, founded by Sannazaro, in a delightful spot, near the 
shore of Mergellina, has a fine mausoleum of the poet. San 
Gennaro dei Poveri is remarkable for its vast catacombs, 
which extend under the hill of Capodimonte. 

4. The royal palace of Capodimonte is a heavy structure, 
but is remarkable for its fine situation, the excellent road 
leading to it, constructed by the French, its extensive 
park and hunting grounds, and the adjoining observatory. 
On the slope of the hill is the Chinese College, for the 
education of young Chinese, who, after taking holy orders, 
return to their country as missionaries. The number of 
Chinese students seldom exceeds six. An account of this 
remarkable institution is given iu ' Italy and the Italians 
in the Nineteenth Century,' by A. Vieusseux, which work 
contains also many particulars concerning tho peculiar 
sights of Naples and the manners and habits of the people. 
On another part of the hill of Capodimonte is the bota- 
nical garden, formed in 1818. and placed under the direc- 
tion of the Neapolitan professor of botany, M. Tenore. Not 
far from thence, in a secluded valley at the foot of the hill, 
are the remains of an aqueduct constructed by Augustus, 
which is called Ponti Rossi, ' red bridges or arches/ from 
the colour of the stone. 

Naples has many charitable institutions, such as the great 
hospital Degli Incurabili, the foundling hospital already 
mentioned, the school of the deaf and dumb, the asylum for 
the blind, under the direction of the distinguished oculist 
Quadri ; the Reclusorio, or general workhouse for able-bodied 
poor, willi a school annexed to it, and which contains about 
oOOU poor ; San Gennaro dei Poveri, for tho poor who are un- 
able to work, San Francesco di Sales, and several other 
minor hospitals and houses of refuge. Valery seems to 
think that the administration of the workhouse might be 
susceptible of much improvement, especially with regard 
to moral discipline. Mendicity is forbidden by law ; but 
the law is often evaded. There are no poors'-rates at 
Naples. 

The university is we. I provided with professors. It has a 
good library and a cabinet of natural history annexed to it. 
Some account of the state of education in the Neapolitan 
kingdom is given in Nos. 5 and 16 of the 'Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Education.' Among the special schools are a medi- 
cal college, a veterinary college, two military schools, a 
college of pilots, and the * Conservatorio,* or school of 
music, which has produced many illustrious composers, has 
some good professors, and a rich musical library, containing 
among others the autographs of Paisiello's works. Besides 
San Carlo, Naples has half a dozen minor theatres, 11 
Foudo, i Fiorentini, Teatro Nuovo, La Fen ice, San Carlino, 
&c. In the last two, plays, or rather farces, are performed 
in the Neapolitan dialect, which is full of humour and 
naive expression. 

The Neapolitan or Apulian dialect is very old; it 
was spoken at the court of Frederic II. and his son 
Manfred, and their contemporary, the chronicler Matteo 
Spinello, wrote in it the annals of those two princes. The 
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popular songs or ballads, of which every now and then 
new ones are produced by obscure poets and sung about tbe 
streets, generally run upon love matters, which furnish tbe 
principal incidents in the existence of the people of tbi* 
country. Some of these songs are full of pathos. Tbe soW 
lowing are specimens * — 

' Albero ptccirillo W* rliiautuje; 

lo t* adarquap col U miei Miilore ; 

Venae lo \U*nto, e no rorape do r*mo ; 

La frunoi trrtle ha « aguaio colore ; 

Lo frutUi iloct* e divenuuo amaio ; 

A«ldo c ghiutci lo U*llo *apon* ? 

Wnr, morte, aircracdia a chute ffuije. 

Giacchc nmuillo mto ha ciguato umpire.' 
(' I planted a small tree, nod watered it with the eweai of my blear : fees tW 
viral came and broke a branch of it tin* irreeu leaf Wctme withered, eaal ta* 
fruit, ooce tweet, grew bitu*i? Oh. where U iu •we*t flaumr fuoe' Cvm m, O 
death, and put an end to my dunru. kince my lot e hat left me lot aautlie*.*) 

We extract the next, which is conceived in a wihier 
spirit, from Val6ry, who heard it about the streets of Na- 
ples in 1826-27: — 

• Che bella cost e de morire accito 
N'nauie a la porta de la a nam morale. 
L'auema te ne ».u;ltc in |ioradi*o 
E lo cuorpo lo chiagne la acaaala.' 

(' A desirable fate, to be stabbed to death at the door of one's love f 
soul then ascends to paradise, while Uie forlorn beauty bathe* tb* "* 
body with her tears.') 

For a further account of the Neapolitan dialect, see 
Italy— I tali an Language and Literature, and (he refer- 
ences in that article. 

Tbe population of Naples, which in 1835 amounted to 
about 350,000, was reduced by the cholera iu the two fol- 
lowing years to 336,300, according to the returns of the end 
of 1837, exclusive of the garrison and non-resident foreign- 
ers. (BolUttino Statiiticodi Miiano, January, 1839.) Of 
this population, about 1 700 are priests, 700 monks, and 800 
nuns; 9400 are employed under the government, and 
18,000 arc pensioners, 3000 lawyers, 26,000 are men-ser- 
vants, 3400 coachmen, 8000 sailors, boatmen, and fisher- 
men, 3500 porters, 5200 shop-boys, 3700 gardeners and 
greengrocers, 2500 tailors, 2400 shoemakers, 800 cobblers, 
1450 barbers and hairdressers, 1500 cooks, 500 printers, 59 
booksellers, 58 bookbinders, 146 physicians, 105 turgecaa, 
and 186 apothecaries, 900 sellers of wine, 303 ct>flee-boa»e- 
keepers, 350 tavern and eating house keepers, 310 inn- 
keepers, 800 fruiterers. 600 goldsmiths, 1000 smiths, 24o0 
carpenters, 1600 builders and masons, &c Naples has 
manufactures of hats, straw- hats, gloves, leather, earthen- 
ware, coral, and jewellery. There are about 700 hackney- 
coaches, 600 cabriolets, 1600 boats, and about 500 Teasels, 
belonging to the town of Naples. There are 809 inns and 
lodging-houses. The town is divided into twelve 'qnartierv.' 
or districts, of which five and the most populous are in the 
old or eastern part of the town, namely, Mercato, Pendina, 
Porto, S. Lorenio, and Vicaria ; one in the middle, S. Fer~ 
dinando, in the neighbourhood of the royal palace ; two a* 
the west end, Chiaja and S. Giuseppe; one, 8. Carlo all' 
Arena, at the north end towards the road to Rome; end 
three, Stella, Avvocata, and Monte Calvario, include th* 
upper part of the town, which is built on the hills of Capo- 
dimonte and S. Elmo. Every district has a commissary ul 
police, whose office is open at all hours of the day. There? 
are sixty-six military posts in the whole town, four resiles* 
S. Elmo. Castcl Nuovo, Cast el dell' Uovo, and CasteUo de* 
Carmine, besides extensive barracks both for infantrv and 
cavalry. The town has six prisons, one of which is foe* 
debtors. The vast and massive structure called * La Vt- 
caria,' at the east end of Naples near Porta Capuana, whicfe 
was once a castle and the residence of tbe Norman kings* 
now contains various courts of justice, and also the archive* 
of the kingdom, an immense collection of document*, di- 
vided into four sections, historical, financial, judicial, and 
communal. The acts, edicts, fitc. of the sovereigns of tb* 
Anjou dynasty alone fill 300 thick folio volumes. Tb* 
* Constitntiones ' of Frederic II., the oldest code of tbe king- 
dom, writteu by his chancellor Pietro delle Vigne, are i " 
there. 

The Lazzaroni, so often mentioned by travellers, and 
confusedly described, included the lowest orders of tbe i 
habitants or populace, the porters, tbe hawkers of 
vegetables, and other eatables, the boatmen, journeym*** 
out of place, and numerous vagrants, and other low an*£ 
loose characters. Many of these classes in former timsf" 
had no regular domicile, and lived chiefly in tbe open air> 
or were huddled together at night under iome porch g*c 
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vestibule, in narrow alleys, in their boats, and wherever they 
roukl find shelter. To these were added indiscriminately 
the numerous class of fishermen, an industrious race, whose 
habits have always been more domestic and orderly than 
those of the common lazzaroni. All these people were 
taguely reckoned,with probably some exaggeration, at 40,000 
individuals, a muscular, brawny, and erect set of men, but 
totally uneducated and little civilised, very abstemious and 
frugal in their habits, mostly barefooted, living from day to 
day on their casual earnings, their dress consisting merely 
of a shirt and a pair of loose trowsers ; very good-tempered 
m quiet times, but apt to run riot on the first political ex- 
citement or tumult. The name lazzaro is said to have been 
derived from the numerous lepers who once abounded on 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, and who invoked as their 
patron the Lazarus who is mentioned in the Gospel. A 
charitable order, or fraternity, which was instituted in the 
middle ages for their relief, assumed the name of • Order of 
St Lazarus.* The lepers were obliged to wear a peculiar 
dress, consisting of white shirt and trowsers and hood. After 
the leprosy became extinct, the same garb continued to be worn 
by the lower orders for the sake of cheapness and conve- 
nience in the warm climate of Naples, and the name lazzari 
was retained and applied to that class. This is the etymology 
given by Galiani and others, in the * Vocabolariodel Dialetto 
Napolitano,' published at Naples in 1789. But the author 
adds that already in his time the number of the lazzari 
had much decreased, owing to the progress of civilization, 
and that ' many among the people who had the appearance 
of lazzari during the week-days, looked very different when 
dressed in their Sunday clothes.' As a peculiar class, the 
lazzari may be said to be now extinct : the lower orders 
live Jike those of other cities ; they are all duly registered 
in their respective parishes, they have all a domicile of some 
fort, and the police regulations, enforced for the last thirty 
years, have produced a material alteration in their habits, 
though the everyday clothing of many of them continues 
to be the same as before. 

The nobility at Naples are very numerous, but, excepting 
their titles, they enjoy no privilege or influence above the rest 
of their countrymen. The alterations made in the law of in- 
heritance, by which all the children succeed in equal or nearly 
equal portions, as in France, have broken down the fortunes 
of most families, which were already encumbered by debts, the 
consequence of want of order, of indolence, and expensive 
habits of living. The most important and interesting class 
at Naples at present consists of the higher ranks of the 
middle orders, including lawyers, physicians, professors, 
and men of other liberal professions, some native merchants, 
the higher officers under government, and the better sort 
of the clergy. Among these are found considerable in- 
formation, much civility united to frankness, great sociability, 
and respect for decency and morality. Those who wish to 
know more particularly the present state of Neapolitan 
society and the changes which it has undergone during the 
last half century, may consult Colletta, Storia delReame di 
Napoli, a work of great moral penetration, extensive obser- 
vation, and written with remarkable impartiality. 

The palaces of the nobility are spacious and massive, but 
lew of them are in a gocd architectural style. The most 
remarkable are the palazzo G ravin a or Orsini, the palace 
MaddaJoni, that of Sansevero, remarkable for its chapel, 
adorned with some good statues, that of Delia Rocca, those 
of Franeavilla, Stigliano, Berio, &c. The building which 
has been raised between the streets Toledo and S. Giacomo, 
for the offices of the financial department and for the 
bank of the Two Sicilies, is one of the finest structures in 
Naples. 

Naples is not so well supplied with water as Rome, and 
bas not such handsome fountains ; those of Fontana Me- 
dina and Monte Oliveto are the best. Several aqueducts 
frota the neighbouring mountains supply the water, besides 
which most houses have cisterns. There is a sulphureous 
spring of water on the shore of Santa Lucia, which is much 
dronk by the inhabitants in the spring. 

The neighbourhood of Naples abounds in delightful 
walks. The public gardens, or * Villa Reale,' extending 
along the shore of Chiaja for nearly a mile, enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the sea-breeze, and of a view unrivalled in the 
*orid. The new road over the hill of Posilipo is a beau- 
tiful drive. The hills of Capodimonte and Scutillo, and the 
suburbs of Infrascata and Arenella, at the back of Sant' 
Elmo, abound with pleasant walks and a variety of scenery. 



These, as well as the other neighbouring hills of Vomero, 
Posilipo, &c, are covered with country-houses and gardens 
of all sizes. But the hills are mostly destitute of trees, and 
appear barren and parched, especially in summer. 

Naples is an archbishop's see, and is divided into fifty 
parishes, including the neighbouring villages. 

The town is abundantly supplied with provisions of every 
kind ; fish and shell-fish are plentiful, as well as vegetables 
and fruits. Snow, of which a great quantity is used, espe- 
cially in summer, for cooling the drink and for ices, is 
brought from the mountain of Castellaraare, where it is 
kept in large reservoirs. 

The great street of Toledo is thronged with people and 
carriages at all times of the day, and until very late at night, 
or rather until two or three o'clock in the morning, when 
fashionable people retire to rest. It is decidedly the noisiest 
street in Europe, as the people are in the habit of vocife- 
rating at the top of their voice ; and others must do tho 
same in order to be heard. The moiley groups which are 
seen mixing pell-mell in the street, the crowded balconies 
above, the numerous venders of provisions, the acquaiuoli, 
or sellers of ice-water, at the corners of the bye-streets, the 
life out of doors, which is a general habit in this country, all 
render the streets of Naples, and especially that of Toledo, 
most curious to a foreigner. 

Naples, or Neapolis, that is, * New City,' was a Greek 
colony from Curaee ; the date of its origin is not known. 
The story of its first foundation, under the name of Partho- 
nope, is a mythic tradition. Livy (b. viii. 22) says that there 
were once two towns near each other, Paleeopolis and Nea- 
polis, the inhabitants of both being from Curna?, but Palmo- 
polis had, long before Livy's time, merged into the new town, 
or Neapolis. 

Neapolis, after its first foundation by the Cumceans, re- 
ceived colonists from Chalcis, Pitheeusa, and Athens; and 
subsequently admitted some Campanians also among the 
body of citizens. (Strabo, p. 246. Casaub.) It became 
allied to the Samnites, but after their subjugation by Rome 
it maintained its independence as a republic, and during the 
second Punic war sent ambassadors to Rome to propose an alli- 
ance against Hannibal, and with it a rich present in golden 
vases, which the people took from their temples to defray 
the expenses of the war. (Livy, xxii. 32.) It continued after- 
wards an ally to Rome and became a municipium. After the 
fall of the empire Neapolis was taken by the Goths, re- 
taken by Belisarius, and lastly destroyed by Totila, ad. 543. 
It was afterwards rebuilt, and annexed to the Longobard 
duchy of Beneventum, hut after the decline of the Longo- 
bard power, when the Byzantine emperors asserted a kind 
of supremacy over southern Italy, Naples had its dukes, who 
were chosen by the inhabitants. In the ninth century the 
dukes of Beneventum obliged it to pay tribute. When the 
duchy of Beneventum was split into three principalities, 
Benevento, Capua, and Salerno, Landulf, count of Capua, 
in order to maintain its independence of tha other two, 
called in the Saracens, who devastated the shores of Cam- 
pania. The Norman adventurers lent their assistance to 
the prince of Salerno against these piratical hordes, and 
afterwards by degrees established their own power in Apulia 
and Sicily. Naples was one of the last towns which sub- 
mitted to the Normans ; it acknowledged king Roger I., of 
Sicily, as its sovereign, about a d. 11 37. The subsequent his- 
tory of Naples, both political and literary, is given under 
the head of Sicilies, Two, Kingdom of the. 

The following are the principal works concerning the 
town of Naples, besides those which have been mentioned 
in this article : — Celano, Notizie del bello, delV anlico, e del 
eurioso delta Cittd di Napoli, 4 vols, fcvo., 1792; Roma- 
nelli, Napoli antica e moderna, 3 vols. 6vo., 1815; Vargas, 
Ragguagli slorici delV Otigine di Napoli ', 4to„ 1754; and 
also Dissertazioni istorico-legalisulP An tichitd, Si to, edAm- 
piezza della Liburia Ducale, o siasi delV Agro e Territorio 
di Napoli, 4to., 1756, by the same; Giraffi, Le Rivoluztom 
di Napoli, 8vo., 1647; OhiocciireMi, Antistitum Neapolitans 
Ecclesice Catalog us ab Apostolorum temporibus ad annum 
1643. fol. ; Stefano (Pietro di), Descrizione dei Luoghi Sacrx 
di Napoli, 4to, 1560 ; Caracciolo (Eugenio), Napoli Sacra, 
4 to., 1623 ; Laseina (Pietro), Dell* antico Ginnasio Napo- 
litano, 4to. t 1641, 1688 ; Origlia, Istoria dello Studio di Na- 
poli, 2 vols. 4to. 1754 ; Signorelli, Storia della Reale Acca- 
demia delle Scienze e Belle Lettere d Napoli, 1787 ; Attu 
monelli, Delle Acque Minerali di Napoli, 8vo., 1808; Ricci 
Analisi chimica dell Acqua Ferrata e Sutfurea di Napoli 
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8vo., 1821 ; Vetrano, Sebethi Vindicice, sive Diuertaiio de 
Sebethi antiquitate nomine, <$•<:., 8vo. 1767. 




Coin of Naptea. 
Pntiib Museum. Actual Stsa. Silvtr. 

NAPOLEON. [Bonaparte.] 

NAPOLEON, CODE. [Codes, Lks Cinq] 

NA'POLI DI MALVASI'A, or MONEMBASIA, a 
town built on an island on the east coast of Laconia, and 
connected with the mainland by a bridge about 540 feet in 
length. Its situation gave rise to its name Monembasia 
(single entrance). About four miles north of the bridge, 
along the coast of the mainland, are some ruins which 
Leake considers to be those of Epidaurus Limera, while 
Monembasia is the Minoa of Pausanias, which was a small 
place in his time. As Epidaurus fell into decay, the town 
on the island grew into importance, and it then probably 
assumed the name of Neapolis, or new town, in addition to 
that of Monembasia. It was a place of some consequence 
under the Byzantine emperors, and Andronicus Comnenus 
in the twelfth century founded here a monastery, which still 
exists, and the ct.urch of which is one of the largest in 
Greece. The Franks when they conquered a great part of 
the empire in the thirteenth century corrupted the name of 
Monembasia into that of Molvasia. The country in the 
neinhbouring district formerly produced a luscious wine, to 
which the Venetians gave the name of Malvasia from the 
town at which it was shipped, and the name has been since 
applied as a generic appellation to wine of the same quality 
made in other parts of the Mediterranean, as at Lipari, in 
Sardinia, Spain, &c. This is the kind of wine called in 
English malmsey. 

The island of Monembasia is hilly, about half a mile 
in length, and one third of a mile in breadth. The castle is 
on the summit of the hill, and the town, which is built below 
it, extends to the sea on the south side of the island. The 
streets are narrow and steep ; the place contains about 300 
houses, besides 50 more in the castle. The ramparts and 
several other buildings were constructed by the Venetians, 
who took possession of the place in the thirteenth century 
and kept it till 1540, when it was given up to the Turks by 
a treaty. On this occasion most of the inhabitants left it 
along with the Venetian garrison and found an asylum in 
the other Venetian possessions. It now forms part of the 
new kingdom of Greece. 

The bishop of Monembasia, a metropolitan of high rank 
in the Greek church, has seven suffragan bishops under 
him, including those of the neighbouring district of Mains. 
(Coronelli; Leake.) 

NA'POLI DI ROMANI'A, NAU'PLIA, ANAPLI', 
a towu of the Morea, built on a rocky promontory at the 
north-east extremity of the Argolic Gulf. The harbour be- 
tween this promontory and the north coast is large and 
tolerably safe, but has become too shallow to admit large 
ships. A small fortified island lies at the entrance of the 
harbour. The town stands on the north-east slope of the 
hill facing the mainland, and is fortified; the hill has a 
tabular summit, which is unoccupied with houses, and from 
which abrupt cliffs descend to the open sea at the back of 
the promontory. A steep and rocky mountain rises above 
it to the south-east called Palamedi, a very antient appella- 
tion derived from Palamodes, the son of Nauplias, the 
reputed son of Neptune and founder of the town. On this 
cliff is the castle, which is very strong owing to its almost 
inaccessible situation. 

Nauplia was once the port and arsenal of Argos, but in 
the time of Pausanias it was deserted. It revived under the 
Byzantine emperors, was occupied by the Venetians in the 
thirteenth century, and became their chief settlement in 
the Morea, until it was taken from them by Sultan Soly- 
roan in 1537. The fortifications are of Venetian construc- 
tion, but the ramparts towards the east are partly composed 
of the autieiu walls of the town, which are of a similar con- 
struction wtih and probably of the same date as tho^e of the 
Acropolis of Argos. Other and later remains of Hellenic 



construction are seen on the brow of the tabular summit 
above the town. 

Nauplia, after -the Greek insurrection, remained fur 
several years the head town of Greece, until it was super- 
seded by Athens. Its population, which had risen to about 
12,000 inhabitants, has recently declined. The streets axe 
irregular and dirty, and the air is not wholesome. A few U 
the nouses and the barracks are of a superior description to 
the rest of the buildings. The bishop, of the Eastern com- 
munion, is styled bishop of Argos and Anapli. There is 
also a Latin church. An aqueduct of good water frutn the 
rocky ridge near Tiryns supplies the town. (Spon ; Coro- 
nelli: Leake; Gell.) From the old Greek name of Naunlu 
the Franks made by corruption that of Napoli, to which they 
added ' Di Romania' to distinguish it from the Italian 
Napoli. 

NARBONNE, a city in France, in the department a 
Aude, near the roast of the Mediterranean, in 43° 1 1 
N. lat. and 3° 0' E. long., 530 miles from Parts bf 
Orleans, Chateauroux, Limoges, Cahors, Montauban, and 
Toulouse. 

Nar bonne (the Roman Narbo, or Narbo Martius) is on* 
of the oldest cities of France. A Roman colony was planted 
here about B.C. 1 16, and it had been one of the chief towns 
of the Volcso Arecomici, a Celtic people, long before that 
time. Ca?sar sent additional colonists to Narbonne. the 
veterans of the tenth legion. Cicero {Pro Fonleio. c- i ) 
speaks of Narbo as * a watch-tower and bulwark of Rome.' 
Mela (ii. 7) speaks of Narbo as being in his time the chief' 
town of that province of Gaul, in which it was situated, and 
to which it gave the title of Gallia Narbonensis. Straho 
(p. 101. Casaub.), describes it as the emporium of ail 
Gaul; and, at a later period, Sidonius Apollinaris and 
Ausonius have borne testimony to the number of its 
structures or the extent of its wealth. The course of 
the A tax, or Aude, through the adjacent lake of Ru- 
bresus, or Rubrensis (etang de Sigean), was iacilitaied 
by an artificial channel 100 feet wide and 30 feet dee,»; 
and the navigation of the river, though of small extent, 
promoted the commerce of the town. The history of Nar 
bonne under the Romans has been minutely given by 
Expilly, in his • Diet ion naire des Gaulea,' &c 

In a.o. 413, Ataulphus, king of the Visigoths, surprised 
Narbonne, where he shortly alter celebrated his marha^e 
with Placid ia, sister of Honorius. He was however soon 
obliged to abandon the city ; but in A4>. 462 the Visigoths 
obtained possession again by treachery, aud retained it After 
the taking of Toulouse by Clovis and the Franks, Narbonne 
became the Visigoth ic capital: it was repeatedly taken iy 
Franks and Burgundians,aud early in the eighth century feu 
into the bands of the Saracens [Moors, p. 385], from wnom 
it was taken (a.d. 759) by Pepin le Bref, and annexed to 
theFrankish monarchy. Narbonne was subsequently pill «ge*l 
by the Northmen. In the ninth and tenth centuries it 
was the capital of the marquisate of Gothia, or ScPtttnaniA. 
which was afterwards merged in the county of Toulouse, 
Under the marquises of Sep lima nia, Narbonne was governed 
by vidames, or viscounts, who were at first removable, but 
afterwards became hereditary, and were feudatories of the 
counts of Toulouse and (for a portion of the town) of the 
archbishops of Narbonne. Aymeri Ill^viseount of Narbonne; 
was engaged in the crusade against the Albigeuaes : the 
Inquisition was established at Narbonne in his time, but 
not without occasioning considerable disturbances. The 
inhabitants were at this time extensively engaged in com- 
merce, and had alliances and treaties with Marseille, Nice* 
Genoa, Pisa, and other trading towns on the Mediterranean, 
In 1348 the plague carried off 30,000 of the inhabitant* of 
Narbonne, a loss which attests the greatness of the popula- 
tion. In 1355 Aymeri IX, viscount of Narbonne, defended 
the place successfully against the attacks of the Black 
Prince, but was taken prisoner next year at the battle «f 
Maupertuis, or Poitiers. In 1407 Guillanme, or WUlmna 
II., viscount of Narbonne, contested the possession of 
Sardiuia (whither he had been invited by the natives) with 
the kings of Sicily ; he was ultimately however obliged to 
yield. He was one of the supporters of the Dauphin, after- 
wards Charles VII. ; and took part in the murder of Jean. 
duke of Bourgognc, at Montereau (a.n» 1419). He feil 
(ad. 1424) in the battle of Vcrneuil against the EngliUa, 
The viscounty afterwards passed by sale to the counts o» 
Foix. The last viscount was Gaston de Foix. nephew o« 
Louis XII., king of France, who fell in the battle of Ra- 
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rtnna (a.p. 1512). He bad before his death exchanged 
bit viscounty, which was annexed to the crown, for the 
duchy of Nemours. In the religious wars of the sixteenth 
century, Narbonne embraced the party of the League; but 
in1$96 the inhabitants submitted to tienri IV. 

There do not appear to be at Narbonne any edifices of 
Roman erection ; but a number of fragments of Roman ar- 
chitecture are incorporated in the walls of the town, which 
were erected in the reign of Francois I. ; and a number of 
inscriptions exist in excellent preservation. A few years 
ago, many thousand silver coins of the Roman emperors 
were found at Narbonne. 

The town is situated upon the Canal Robine de Narbonne, 
>>? which a portion of the waters of the Aude flow into the 
ikediterrmnean. It is a fortress, but not of the first class, 
surrounded by an old wall, with several bastions and towers. 
The Canal Robine divides it into two parts, respectively 
distinguished as Le Bourg and La Ville, between which 
there is communication by three bridges. Along the bank 
of the canal is a public walk planted with trees. There 
are a cathedral and two other churches. The cathedral is 
a Gothic building, with a fine nave. It contains the moul- 
dering tomb of Philippe III., le Hardi, king of France. 
The archbishop's palace is an antient building, having 
much the appearance of a fortress, and is defended by square 
towers. There are barracks, an arsenal, a military hospital, 
two other hospitals, and a prison. The population, in 1826, 
was 10,097 for the commune; in 1S31 it was 9281 for the 
town, or 10,246 for the whole commune; in 1836 it was 
10,792 for the commune, showing a steady but not rapid 
increase. The country about Narbonne is fertile in corn, 
but the neighbouring marshes render the place unhealthy. 
The inhabitants make brandy and other distilled spirits, 
verdigris, bricks, tiles, pottery, and paper, and are engaged 
in throwing silk, dyeing, and tanning. They carry on trade 
in corn, red and white wine, brandy, oil, salt, soda, wax, and 
excellent honey, which is collected in the arrondissement. 
There are two yearly fairs. There are marble quarries and 
salterns near the town. There are several fiscal government 
otfkes, an Exchange, a subordinate court of justice, and a 
commercial court; a society of agriculture, a society of 
emulation, a school of hydrography, and a seminary for the 
priesthood; a museum, a theatre, and public baths. The 
village of La Nouvelle, at the mouth of the Canal Robine, 
k the port of Narbonne. The learned Benedictine Mont- 
Jaucon was a native of Narbonne. 

The archbishopric of Narbonne is very antient: the 
foundation of the see has been carried by some as far back 
as the first century of the Christian aera. It is now united 
to the archbishopric of Toulouse. 

The arrondissement of Narbonne has an area of 581 square 
miles, and comprehends seventy communes. It is divided into 
six cantons or divisions, each under a justice of the peace. 
Tbt population, in 1831, was 54,101 ; in 1836 it was 56,965. 

NARBOROUGH, SIR JOHN, an English naval com- 
mander of some distinction, was descended from an old 
frmily in Norfolk, and received his first commission, as 
lieutenant of the Portland, in the year 1664. In the ensu- 
ing Dutch war, his bravery and good services soon became 
so conspicuous that, within two years, after the long and 
desperate action, in June, 1666, between the English fleet, 
under Prince Rupert, and Monk, duke of Albemarle, and 
the Dutch under De Ruyter and Van Tromp, he was pro- 
moted to the command of the Assurance, a fourth rate. 
After the conclusion of peace, he was selected to conduct a 
▼oyage of discovery to the South Seas, for which destina- 
tion be »ailed 1669, in the Sweepstakes, of 36 guns, attended 
by the Bachelor pink. In the following year, he passed the 
Strait of Magalhaens ; and, after being impeded, in the ports 
of the Pacific, by the jealousy of the Spanish authorities, 
wuh the usual obstacles to cither intercourse or research, 
from which he extricated himself with remarkable prudence, 
he returned home in 1671- Captain Philip Parker King, in 
speaking of the early navigators who explored the Strait of 
Magalhaens, observes that 'among the numerous plans of it 
that are extant, those of Sir John Narbo rough and Cordova 
are the most correct.* 

On the breaking out of the second Dutch war, in 1672, he 
»a> taken by the lord-high-admiral, the duke of York, into 
his own ship, the Prince, as second captain ; and in the 
obstinately coutested battle of Solebay with the Dutch fleet 
under De Ruyter, in which the first captain of the Prince, 
Sir John Cox, was killed, and the vessel so disabled that the 



Duke of York was compelled to shift his flag into the St. 
Michael, Narborough's energy and ability in refitting the 
ship for action in a few hours, as well as his courage during 
the fight, were deemed sufficiently meritorious to be mado 
the subject of special commendation in the account of the 
action published by authority of government After being, 
next, successfully employed iu convoys and other duties, he 
was raised, in 1673, to the rank of rear-admiral, and received 
the honour of knighthood. In 1674 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of a fleet sent to the Mediterranean, for the 
purpose of overawing the Tripolines and other piratical 
states, and obtaining redress for their depredations upon the 
national commerce; and he acquitted himself with so much 
spirit, address, and success in this duty, that he compelled 
the Bey of Tripoli to release all his British captives, to pay 
80,000 dollars in reparation for injuries to the British trade, 
and to grant to British subjects more honourable and valu- 
able privileges than any other nation had before possessed 
or claimed. Having achieved these objects, Sir John Nar- 
bo rough returned to England with his squadron in 1677: 
but the skill and gallantry with which he had fulfilled his 
instructions caused him, almost immediately, to be de- 
spatched again to the Mediterranean, in command of another 
fleet, with a similar commission to chastise the piracies of 
the Algerines. In this expedition he acted with his accus- 
tomed vigour; burnt or sunk many Algerine vessels of 
war ; cannonaded the city of Algiers itself with good effect, 
though without being able to bring the pirates to terms ; 
and concluded his operations by capturing and carrying into 
Cadiz a whole squadron of five Algerine frigates, which the 
Dey had equipped to obtain satisfaction for his previous 
losses. This exploit, after which he returned home in 1679, 
was Sir John Narborough's last important service at sea ; 
but in the following year he was made a commissioner of 
the navy, and continued to hold that office both during the 
remainder of the reign of Charles II., and throughout tho 
whole of that of his patron James II., until his death, which 
occurred towards the close of 1688. (Charnock, Biographia 
Navalis; Captain P. P. King, in the London Geographical 
Journal, vol. i. ; and Sir John Narborough's Journal.) 

NARCEIA, an alkali procured from opium by Pelletier 
in 1832. To prepare this substance opium is to be digested 
in repeated portions of cold water until the soluble part is 
dissolved. The mixed solutions are to be evaporated to the 
consistence of an extract, and when this is treated with 
boiling water, a brilliant crystalline substance is left, which 
is the narcotina of the opium ; this is to he separated. The 
clear liquid is then to be heated to ebullition, and ammonia 
added slightly in excess to precipitate the morphia ; expel 
the excess of ammonia by heat ; the liquor being then eva- 
porated to one half, more morphia is separated, and barytes 
water mixed with it throws down meconate of barytes; 
carbonate of ammonia then added precipitates the excess of 
barytes, and heat expels the superabundant ammoniacal salt. 
The liquor being again filtered, evaporated to the consist- 
ence of a thick syrup, and set aside in a cool place for some 
days, yields a pulpy mass which contains crystals ; this is 
to be drained, dried by strong pressure, and digested in boil- 
ing alcohol; the solution obtained, when the spirit is dis- 
tilled, yields a crystalline substance, which, when repeatedly 
dissolved and crystallized, is narceia in a state of purity. 

The properties of narceia are, that it crystallizes in 
colourless acicular four-sided prisms, is inodorous, has a 
slightly bitter taste, dissolves in 375 times its weight of 
cold and 230 times its weight of boiling water ; alcohol 
dissolves it, but aether does not. At about 198° it melts, 
and on cooling it concretes into a white translucent mass, 
exhibiting appearances of crystallization. At 230° it be- 
comes yellow, and at a higher temperature it is decomposed. 
Dilute acids combine with narceia, but they continue to 
redden vegetable blues; when hydrochloric acid diluted 
with one-third of its weight of water is put into contact with 
narceia, it becomes of a fine blue colour ; but the addition of 
more water renders it colourless; it may be precipitated 
from the blue solution by an alkali with its properties un- 
changed. The stronger and concentrated acids decompose 
narceia; the persalts of iron are not rendered blue by this 
alkali. According to Pelletier's analysis, narceia consists of — 

Hydrogen . . 6*52 or nearly 20 equivalents. 

Carbon . • . 54*73 „ 32 equivalents. 

Oxygen ... 34*42 „ 16 equivalents. 

Azote • . . 4*33 „ 1 equivalent. 
100' 
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NARCISSUS is a genus of Endogens belonging to the 
natural order AraarylfidacotE, among which it is known by 
its (lowers growing upon a scape, and having a cup at their 
mouth ; the stamens which are opposite the sepals being 
longer than the others. It consists of bulbous plants prirr* 
cipally inhabiting the warmer parts of Europe, only one spe- 
cies, N. pseudo-narcissus, or the Common Daffodil, being 
found plentifully so far north as Great Britain, with two 
others, N. biftnrns and poeticus, in an apparently wild state, 
and a very few advancing into Africa. 

The species are numerous, and from their hardiness or 
gay colours, or sweet smell, have lone been favourite objects 
of cultivation, especially the Daffodils, Jonquils, and Taz- 
zettas. A very full account of them will be found in the 

• Amaryllidacero " of the Honourable and Reverend Wil- 
liam Herbert, p. 292 (8vo., London, 1837), who however 
divides the genus into six others, after the example of 
Salisbury and Haworth ; but as those genera arc not likely 
to be adopted by botanists, with the exception per bans of 
the genus Corbularia. no account need be given of them. 
With regard to Corbularia, to which the name of Hoop- 
pettiooat Narcissus is given, and of which five supposed spe- 
cies are enumerated, the peculiar form of the flower and 
the delicate stamens of that plant may perhaps entitle it 
to be regarded as a peculiar pen us: the species are pretty, all 
yellow flowered, with the single exception of C. cantaMca, 
a little plant with white flowers found on the mountains of 
Biscay and the Pyrenees, but now lost in our gardens. 

NARCOTICS (from the Greek adjective vaprwriic<$c, 
which is from vapicti, a stiffening, stupor, or insensibility), a 
class of medicines which may be defined — agents which, in 
moderate doses, cause a temporary increase of the action of 
the nervous and also of the vascular system, followed more 
or less speedily by a marked diminution of this action, 
terminating generally in sleep. When the dose is large, 
the excitement is scarcely perceptible ; while the diminished 
power of the nervous system is so manifest, that an appear- 
ance of coma or apoplexy is induced. All the agents 
included in this class are capable of producing a state termed 
narcosis, or narcotism, which, if not quickly removed by a 
natural subsiding of their influence, or by artificial means, 
may terminate in death. Many of them are therefore as 
familiarly known as poisons as therapeutic agents. It is the 
consideration of them however in this latter quality which 
is to be entered on in this place. Their power of inducing 
sleep has procured for them the name of hypnotics, or so- 
porifics ; and the property which many of them possess of 
alleviating pain, by blunting the sensibility, has obtained 
for them the appellation of anodynes [Anodynes], or, from 
one of the best known among them, simply of opiates. 

The most important consideration respecting them is the 
circumstance of their depressing action being always pre- 
ceded by a stimulant. This peculiarity renders their em- 
ployment difficult in some cases and improper in others. 

* Narcotics must be distinguished from stimulants on the 
one hand, and from sedatives on the other ; and the dis- 
tinction is the more necessary, because in nature the nar- 
cotic principle is generally combined with one or other of 
these: hence the contradictory and unsatisfactory reports 
of the value of different narcotic remedies, and the difficulty 
experienced in their application by those who do not know 
the reason why opium suits one case, hyoscyamus another.' 
(Billing's First Principles of Medicine, 3rd edit.* The 
progress of chemistry, by isolating the various active prin- 
ciples existing in the same natural compound, has lessened 
the difficulty attendant on their administration ; still, as no 
one can be said to act in a manner precisely similar to 
another, a correct knowledge of each is desirable in order to 
ensure the selection of that which is best suited to the case. 
Diversified as they are in their nature and modes of action, 
there is this common property, that they all make a direct 
impression on the extremities of the nerves (to whatever 
part of the bodv, with few exceptions, they are applied); 
but their full and ultimate effects do not take place till they 
are absorbed, and mingled with the circulating fluid. 

A slight glance at their action on the different systems of 
the body will furnish a useful guide in their administration. 
A full dose of a narcotic introduced into the stomach will, 
if that organ be empty, destroy the desire for food, while, if 
it contain food, the digestive process is suspended or ren- 
dered slower. Their frequent ur continued use is therefore 
very injurious to that function, on which all the others de- 
pend, vii. nuttition ; as is displayed in the persons of opium- 



eaters of the East. Further, should any considerable irrita 
tion or subacute inflammatory condition of the raucous coat 
of the stomach exist, they cause an aggravation of the 
febrile symptoms, and cither in common or cancerous ulcera- 
tion of that organ they cause great uneasiness. Though tbetr 
primary effect on the vascular system be stimulating, and 
many of them send thefeby a large quantity uf blood to tba 
brain (probably the source of their soporific property), their 
secondary effect is depressing; and in this the respiratory 
organs participate. This is at once a source of utility and 
of danger, for by moderating the action of the heart and 
lungs, the respiration is rentlercd slower, an advantage in 
most inflammatory complaints; but when pushed too f*r. 
the blood is not sufficiently aerated, and partaking too much 
of the nature of venous blood, it does not prove a sufficient 
stimulus to the brain and other organs. 

Their action upon the secreting system is not venr uni- 
form, nor are all writers agreed as to its nature. Opium 
generally checks most of the secretions, except that of th* 
skin, and causes heat, thirst, and constipation. H)o*c}i- 
mus rarely causes any of these states, but on the contrary m 
rather laxative, and aconite greatly increases the secretion 
of the bile and also of the skin. Many natural compound* 
have an acrid principle combined with the narcotic, and 
hence are termed narcotico-acrids, such as aconite, squit. 
colchicum, hellebore, &c. ; these generally augment the mu- 
cous and other secretions, though they produce narcotism 
in excessive doses. 

Lastly, some of them possess greater influence over one 
set of nerves than the other, and expend their energy on the 
nerves of motion, or of sensation, according to their nature. 

No set of medicines have their action more modified h\ 
a variety of circumstances— such as the quantity gncn, tr 
the frequency of repetition, also the force of habit, climate, 
or season, but above all by idiosyncrasy. Age also ha* an 
important share in determining the amount of acUon. 
Children do not in general bear them well, and therefore 
though they are very subject to convulsive and spamnodtc 
diseases, other means should be employed, especially the 
removal of the source of irritation, when practicable. The 
various nostrums- recommended for children generally eon- 
tain some narcotic, and prove a fertile cause of the mortality 
of early life. [Antispasmodics] The administration of 
narcotics requires more knowledge and judgmeut than that 
of any other class of remedies and should only be had re- 
course to under competent advice. 

In case of over-dose or accidental poisoning, the follow- 
ing observations may be useful. The stomach being ren- 
dered insensible to the irritation of emetics, these are gene- 
rally useless, and much valuable time is lost by administer- 
ing them. Where better means cannot be had, sulphate of 
zinc (white vitriol) dissolved in water, or a table-spoonful 
of flour of mustard diffused through a pint of warm water, 
may be given, accompanied with pressure on the pit of the 
stomach, and at the same time tickling the throat aitb a 
feather. Neither ipecacuan nor tartar emetic should U» 
used; the latter is particularly unfit. [Belladonna.] TNi 
stomach-pump is the surest means of emptying the stomarh. 
and should be used as soon as possible. If the brain appear 
much oppressed, the countenance flushed, and the pul*e 
full, moderate blood-letting will be serviceable, especially if 
artificial respiration be subsequently employed. When th* 
water brought up by the stomach-pump is clear and der&*d 
of any smell of the poison, which will prove that all the 
hurtful material has been evacuated, then* and not till th*n 9 
vinegar may bo given to the patient, who should al*o be 
kept moving about, and not suffered, if possible, to fink into 
a state of slumber. Coffee is a very useful beverage, anl sttU 
more a drink made by boiling twelve ounces of vinegar. 
and pouring it immediately on three ounces of roasted and 
ground coffee, or by boiling the coffee in the vinegar, strain- 
ing it, then adding half an ounce of sugar, and giving it in 
small quantities to the patient every quarter or half hour. 
This can be prepared while the stomach-pump is being um*<L 
and is one of the most efficacious means of counteracting the 
narcotic principle. Vinegar given while any of the poison^i,* 
substance is in the stomach only increases its deleter re, u» 
property. [Antidotes.] See 1'creira's Materia Medf % 
for the mode of action of the different narcotic sustain-"*, 
i., p. 66. and Chrisiison On Poisons. 

NARCOTl'NA. one of the peculiar and alkaline pruir - 
pies of opium which was discovered by Derosne about l~ <■ i ; 
its true nature and alkaline properties were however fir*t 
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ascertained by Robiquet in 1817. Various processes bave 
been proposed fur obtaining narcotina ; tbe easiest method 
is stated to be tbat of digesting opium hi water, filtering the 
solution, evaporating it to the consistence of an extract, and 
digesting this in collier, which dissolves the narcotina and 
some other substances. The cether being distilled off, the 
residual matter, which has a brown colour and is acid, is to 
be dissolved in hot water or boiling alcohol ; the solution, 
after decolorizing with animal charcoal, is to be treated with 
ammonia, which precipitates the narcotina, and if it be not 
white, it is to be dissolved in hydrochloric acid, again treated 
with animal charcoal, precipitated by ammonia, washed, and 
dried; thus obtained, it is in the state of light white flocks, 
but when dissolved in boiling alcohol or sether it is de- 
posited from them, on cooling, in pearly acicular crystals. 

The properties of narcotina are, that it is insoluble in cold 
md very sparingly soluble in hot water ; rother and the fixed 
oil* readily dissolve it ; its taste is not bitter ; it does not re- 
store tbe blue colour of reddened litmus, but as it combines 
readily with dilute acids, and forms salts which are made 
to crystallize, though with difficulty, it is classed with the 
alkalis; the hydrochlorate crystallizes in radiating groups; 
the sulphate does not crystallize, and the acetate is decom- 
posed by heat : these salts have a taste which is more 
strongly bitter than those of morphia. 

Narcotina has been repeatedly analyzed ; the results do not 
exactly agree, but its composition is not far removed from— 
Hydrogen . . • 5" 32 or 20 equivalents 
Carbon . . . 65' 27 or 40 equivalents 
Oxygen • • . 25*63 or 12 equivalents 
Azote . . . . 3*78 or 1 equivalent 

100- 

NA RCOT7NE. [Papaver.] 

NARDI, JA'COPO, born at Florence in 1476, served 
first in the troops of the republic, and afterwards in a civil 
capacity. He was sent in 1527 as ambassador to Venice. 
He died at a very advanced age, after the fall of the republic. 
He wrote ' Storia della Citta di Firenze dell' anno 1494 al 
1531/ published at Lyon in France, 4to., 1582: another 
edition was published at Florence in 1584. Some pas- 
sages which were expunged in both editions, but especially 
in that of Florence, on account of the political feelings of 
tbe aotbor, are found in the MSS. in the libraries of Strozzi 
of Florence and Nani of Venice. Nardi was warmly at- 
tached to the republican constitution of his country, of 
«"hich he witnessed and described the overthrow, whilst 
bts contemporary Nerli, who composed a general history of 
Florence including the same period (' Com men tar ii dei Falti 
CiviH occorsi in Fireuze dall' anno 1215 all* anno 1537,' fol., 
Augsburg, 1728), wrote in a manner favourable to the Me- 
dici, and accepted office under the grand duke Cosmo I. 
The history of Nardi forms a sequel to that of Macbiavelli, 
which ends with the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent in 
1492, and the two together form a complete history of the 
Florentine republic from its rise till the overthrow of its 
independence. 

Nardi wrote also ' Vita di Antonio Giacomini,' 4to., 1597. 
Gacomini was one of the most distinguished captains of the 
Florentine republic. He was also the author of an Italian 
translation of Livy, and a comedy, * L'Amicizia/ one of the 
earliest comedies in Italian verse. 

NARDUS. [Spikenard.] 

NARES, JAMES, Mus. Doc., was born at Stanwell in 
Middlesex, in 1715, and received his musical education first 
a$ a chorister in the King's Chapel, under Bernard Gates, 
and afterwards under the celebrated Dr. Pepusch. At an 
early age he was chosen organist of the cathedral of York, 
aad in 1756 was appointed organist and composer to George 
11, on tbe decease of Dr. Greene ; and about the same time 
the degree of Doctor in Music was conferred on him by the 
University of Cambridge. In 1 757 he succeeded Mr. Gates 
as master of the children of the Chapels- Royal, which office 
he held till 1780, when declining health induced him to re- 
*i&n it to his friend Dr. Ayrton, who had been his pupil. 
He died in 1783, * regretted,' says his eldest son, the late 
Archdeacon Nares, * not only by the family he left, but in a 
proportionate degree by all related to or connected with 
bim.* Among these were, his younger brother, Sir George 
Njres, one of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and his nephew, the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D., author of 
the 'life and Administration of Cecil, loud Burleigh ;' also 
of Sermons and other works. j 
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Dr. Nares published several musical works, the most im- 
portant of which are : • Twenty Anthems in Score, composed 
for the use of the Chapels-Royal,' and now constantly heard 
in every cathedral in England and Ireland; • A Collection 
of Catches, Canons, and Glees,' dedicated to the Earl of 
Mornington, including the prize-glee, 4 To all Lovers of 
Harmony,' and • Fear no more the Heat of the Sun ;• • A 
Treatise on Singing,' with a set of English duets; and 'The 
Royal Pastoral, a Dramatic Ode.' After his death a second 
set of anthems, six in number, together with his popular 
Service, were, as he had directed, published by his son ; and 
though these anthems have not obtained the same celebrity 
as those in the former set, they are not inferior in merit, and 
ought to be brought into notice by the influential persons in 
our choirs. 

Of Dr. Nares it is most justly remarked in the Harmorri* 
con, that • his numerous productions for the church are rich 
in beautiful air as well as in harmony, not elaborate, but of 
the purest kind ; and his judgment in setting our Liturgy 
has been equalled by few, exceeded by none ; for his natural 
good sense and cultivated understanding led him not only 
to avoid the errors too apparent in the works of many eccle- 
siastical composers who preceded him, but also qualified htm 
to become the guide of those who followed and had discern- 
ment and wisdom enough to profit by his examples.' 

NARNI, a town of the Papal State, in the fine valley of 
the Nera, an affluent of the Tiber, and in the administra- 
tive province of Spoleto e Rieti, is situated on a hill which 
forms part of the mountains of Sabina, is a bishop's see, 
and has about 2500 inhabitants. (Calindri, Saggio Statis- 
tico dello Staio Pontifcio.) It is an ill-built old-looking 
town ; but it has several churches and convents, besides the 
cathedral, and in tbe neighbourhood are the remains of a 
very handsome bridge on tbe Nera, the antient Nar, said to 
have been built by Augustus. The antient Nequinum, a 
strong town of the Urabri, which stood on the present site 
of Narni, being taken by the Romans, 299 B.C., a Latin 
colony was sent there, which assumed the name of Narnia, 
from the neighbouring river. (Livy, x. 9, 10.) Narnia was 
one of the twelve Latin colonies which, after the battle of 
Cannae, refused to give any further assistance to Rome. 
(Livy, xxix. 15.) 
NARRAGANSET BAY. [Rhode Island.] 
NARROWS, The. [New York] 
N ARSES, the name of a eunuch who became one of the 
most successful generals of the emperor Justinian I., and 
rivalled Bel i sari us in his military triumphs. His origin and 
parentage are unknown. He was probably by birth an 
Asiatic, emasculated, and sold, according to the old barba- 
rous custom of that part of the world, and employed in 
his youth in menial services in the imperial household of 
Constantinople. His natural abilities and insinuating 
manners attracted the attention of Justinian, who had cer- 
tainly the tact of discerning merit in those about him. Jus- 
tinian employed Narses about his person, and raised him 
successively to the office of ' cubicularius,' or ' groom of the 
bedchamber,' aud afterwards to that of keeper of the empe- 
ror's privy purse. Narses seems to have known and prac- 
tised the arts of a courtier, but at the same time he was 
also capable of better things. He was sent on several mis- 
sions, and at last, in a.d. 538, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of a body of troops which were sent to Italy to act 
under Belisarius. [Belisarius.] The two generals acted 
in concert at first, and obliged the Goths to raise the siege 
of Ariminum ; but they soon quarrelled, and Narses, who 
was supported by a party at the court of Justinian, chose to 
act for himself: the consequence was, that Belisarius was 
cramped in his operations, and meanwhile the Goths and 
Burgundians took and ravaged Milan. (Procopius, De 
Bella Gothico, xi. 21.) In the year 539 Justinian recalled 
Narses, who resumed his places at the imperial palace. 
Several years after, Belisarius having been recalled from 
Italy, the state of that country fell again into utter confu- 
sion ; the Goths under Totila overran the whole country ; 
and Germanus, a nephew of the emperor, being sent with 
an army to prevent the total loss of Italy, fell ill in 
Dalmatia and died. In the year 552, Justinian deter- 
mined to make a last effort : he appointed Narses com- 
mander-in-chief of the Italian expedition, and supplied him 
plentifully with money, with which he collected a number 
of auxiliaries, Heruli, Longobardi, Gepida?, and others, 
whom he united with the army of Germanus, and assem- 
bled them all near Salona. Not having sufficient vessels 
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N. Int. and 26° 10' E. low*., on the west bank of the rirtt 
Narowa, xsh'wh comes from Lake Pcipus and falls into the 
Gulf of Finland about ten miles below the town. It it 
surrounded with a rampart, and in the suburb of Ivan- 
gorod, on the other side of the river, there are the remains 
of a large fortress built by the czar Ivan Wassiliewitseh. 
Narva is divided into the old and new town, whirh are sepa- 
rated by a rampart The houses are well built of brick, and 
stuccoed white. There are 7 stone and 2 wooden Greek 
churches, and 2 stone Lutheran churches, an Exchange, and 
a good German school. The inhabitants, about 4600 in 
number, are for the most part of German descent, and 
Narva looks more like a German than a Russian town. It 
was a member of the Hanscatic League, and has still a 
very considerable export trade in balks, planks, flax, hemp, 
corn, and furs. The fishery in the Baltic is very produc- 
tive, and the lampreys and smoked salmon of Nana are 
celebrated. About 100 merchantmen, chiefly in ballast (the 
imports being much less than the exports), arrive every year, 
and can come up to the town ; but the barks which come 
down the Narowa from Lake Peipus are unloaded about 
a mile from the town, at the island of Kragholm, where 
there is a fall in the river about twelve feet perpendicular. 

Narva was built in the year 1213 by King Walderaar. 
taken in 1553 by the grand'duke Ivan Wa*siliewit*ch, and 
retaken by the Swedes in 1581. In 1590 and 1658 it wat 
besieged by the Russians. On the 30th November, I TOO, 
Kin£ Charles XII., with 82U0 Swedes, totally defeated 
80,000 Russians under Peter the Great and the duke of 
Croy, and stormed their intrenched cump near the town* 
In 1 704 however Peter the Great took it by storm, and it *»»+ 
ever since remained in the possession of Russia. 

NARWHAL. [Whales] 

N ASA'LIS, M. Geoffroys name for a remarkable genus 
of Monkeys established on the 'Guenon a long nex* of 
Buflbn, the Proboscis Monkey of Shaw, Simia Nasica of 
Schrebcr, Nasalis larvatus of GeoflVoy, The Kahau. 
Organization and History. 

The enormous development of the nose in the Kaham u 
not dependent on bone. The nasal bones are no more- 
elevated than they are in the rest of the Simtadte, as will bo 
perceived from the following cut of the skull of a Probom* 
Monkey in the museum of the Zoological Society of London* 




Skull of K«W 

The figure given below was reduced from the drawing of 
i female, when newly taken from the cask of spirit in 
which the body was preserved: the specimen came from 
Borneo, and is now to k» seen, but with the no*e dete- 
riorated by drying, in the mu-eum of that Soc.cty. li « 
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laid that the animal has the power of dilating this organ to 
an enormous size by inflation. 

Audebert gives the following view of the nose, as seen 
from beneath. 




Nom of Kaluu, teen from beneath. 

In July, 1837, Mr. Martin laid before the Zoological 
Society the following observations on this Monkey : — 

'The genus Nasalis, of which the " Guenon d long nez" 
of Buffon (Supvl., vii.) or Proboscis Monkey of Shaw, is the 
ftpe. was, founded by Geoffroy St. Hilaire in his 'Tableau 
des Quadru manes,' published in the * Annales du Mus6um 
d'Histoire Naturelle' for 181*2. In this outline of the 
Simiada the genera Semnopithecus and Cercopithecus are 
Wended together under the latter title; but from this group 
are excluded two Monkeys, the Douc, constituting the type 
of the genus Pygathrix {Lasiopyga, III.) and the " Guenon 
d long nez. 9 ' With respect to the genus Pygathrix or 
Lasiopyga, founded upon the alleged want of callosities, most 
naturalists, I believe (aware of the error committed both by 
Geoffroy and Uliger, in describing from an imperfect skin), 
have regarded it as merging into the genus Semnopithecus, 
at least provisionally, until the internal anatomy of its 
assumed representative be known. 

'The characters of the genus Nasalis, formed for the 
reception of the " Guenon d long nez 1 * {Simia Nasica* 
Schreb. ; Cercopithecus larvatus, Wurrab), are laid down 
as follows : — 

'" Muzzle short, forehead projecting, but little elevated ; 
facial angle 50°; nose prominent, and extremely elongated ; 
tart small and round ; body stout ; cheek-pouches ; anterior 
hands, with four long fingers and a short thumb, ending 
where the index-finger begins ; posterior hands very large, 
with fingers stout, especially the thumb ; callosities large ; 
tail longer than the body." 

' At a subsequent period, however, in his ' Cours de I'His- 
toire Naturelle/ published in 1828, Geoffroy, adopting the 
genu* Semnopithecus, established by Fred. Cuvier, places 
toe" Guenon d long nez* within its limits, doubtfully, it 
i* true, and with the acknowledgment that bis genus 
Nasalis has not been generally adopted, but at the same 
time with a bias in its favour ; for, observing that the man- 
ners of these Monkeys are those of the Semnopitheci, he 
adds, - Cepeudant, il ne nous parait encore dGraontre* que le 
tinge nasoque soit une \6rilable semnopitheque, et il est 
fort possible que lorsque l'espece sera moins imparfaite- 
meut connue, on soit oblige 1 de r6tablir le genre Nasalis, 
dans \eqael on l'isolait autrefois, m a is qui n'est pas etc 
adjnis par la plupart des auteurs iuodernes." 

' Setting aside the singular conformation of the nose, so 
remarkable in the Simia Nasalis, its external characters 
are not different from those of the Semnopitheci hi general ; 
and it is to be observed that in a second species, lately added 
bj Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield, under the title of Nasalis 
recurvus, the proportions of this part of the face are much 
diminished, and its form also modified. This species (which, 
(bough doubted by some as being distinct, is, we believe, 
truly so) takes an intermediate station between the Simia 
Nasalis and the ordinary Seitinopitheci with flat noses, 
thereby showing that the transition in this particular cha- 
racter is not abrupt ; even were it so, an isolated point of 
this nature does not form a philosophical basis upon which 
to ground a generic distinction. 

'So far 1 have alluded to external characters only; it 
remains for me to give some account of the anatomical cha- 
racters of this singular Monkey, of which, as far as I can 
tam, modern naturalists do not appear to be aware. 

' It would seem that M. Otto,* who described the saccu- 
lated form of the stomach in one of the Monkeys of the 
g«aos Semnopithecus, is not the first observer of this pecu- 
* 8te hi* paper in the ' Nova Acta Academia Ceeiareae/ vol. ili. 



liarity, for I find that Wurrab, in the 4 Memoirs of thd 
Society of Batavia,' notices this point in the anatomy of an 
individual of the Simia Nasalis. After giving some inte- 
resting details respecting the habits and manners of the 
species, he proceeds as follows:— "The brain resembles 
that of man ; the lungs are of a snow-white colour ; the 
heart is covered with fat, and this is the only part in which 
fat is found. The stomach is extraordinarily large, and of 
an irregular form ; and there is beneath the skin a sac 
which extends from the lower jaw to the clavicles*' Aude- 
bert (with whose work, 'Histoire des Singes,' Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire was well acquainted) refers to this account of 
Wurmb ; yet Geoffroy does not, as far as I can find, advert 
to these points, unless indeed his statement of the presence 
of cheek-pouches be founded on the observation of a sac 
extending from the lower jaw to the clavicles; and if so, he 
has made a singular mistake, for the sac in question is 
laryngeal, and the words as they stand cannot be supposed 
to mean anything else. I know of no Monkey whose cheek- 
pouches extend beneath the skin to the clavicles ; but the 
laryngeal sacs in the Orang and Gibbons, and also in the 
Semnopitheci themselves, are remarkable for development. 
It is evident however, from the silence of M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire respecting the laryngeal sacculus in the Proboscis 
Monkey, that he was not aware of the real character of the 
structure to which Wurmb had alluded. With respect to 
the structure of the stomach, neither Wurmb nor M. Otto 
drew any general inferences from it ; they described it as it 
presented itself in single species, and regarded it in an 
isolated point of view ; it is, if I mistake not, to Mr. Owen 
that we owe its reception as an anatomical character extant 
throughout the Semnopitheci. (See his paper on the sub- 
ject, in the Proceedings for 1833, and in the Transactions 
of the Zoological Society.) 

* This is perhaps scarcely the place in which to introduce 
any speculations, but I cannot help observing that the same 
structure may be expected in the genus Colobus, which in 
form is a mere repetition of the genus Semnopithecus, ex- 
cept that the thumb of the fore-hands, which in the latter 
begins to assume a rudimentary character, is in the former 
reduced to its lowest stage of development. In both genera 
the teeth precisely agree, and present early that worn sur- 
face which is the consequence of a continued grinding 
rodent-like action upon the leaves and herbaceous matter 
which constitute the chief diet of the animals. 

•The statement of Wurmb respecting the stomach and 
laryngeal apparatus of the Proboscis Monkey I have lately 
been enabled to confirm. 

' Among the specimens in store brought within the last 
few months from the Gardens to the Museum occurred an 
example of the Proboscis Monkey, in brine, but in a state 
of decomposition which induced me to lose no time in mak- 
ing such an examination as its conditiou would admit, being 
indeed extremely anxious to ascertain the relationship of 
this curious Monkey to the other groups of Indian 
Simiadte, groups to which I have been lately directing my 
attention. 

* The specimen in question was a female, measuring, from 
the vertex to the ischiatic callosities* one foot nine inches. 

* The body was meagre and slender, and the limbs long 
and slim ; the contour of the animal being very unlike that 
displayed in the mounted specimen in the Museum of the 
Society, which gives the idea of great robustness. 

' The abdominal cavity had at some former period been 
opened and the liver removed, in doing which the stomach 
had been cut, but not so much as to spoil it entirely. In 
every essential point this viscus is the same as in all the 
Semnopitheci hitherto examined: it consists of a large 
cardiac pouch, with a strong muscular band running as it 
were around it so as to divide it into two compartments, an 
upper and lower, slightly corrugated into sacculi; the car- 
diac apex of the upper pouch projects as a distinct sacculus 
of an oval form, and is not bifid. From this upper pouch 
runs a long and gradually narrowing pyloric portion, cor- 
rugated into sacculi by means of three muscular bauds, of 
which one is continued from the band dividing the cardiac 
pouch into two compartments. The elongated pyloric por- 
tion sweeps around the lower cardiac pouch. ** - 

' The oesophagus enters the first compartment about four 
inches from its terminal apex, giving off a radiation of lon- 
gitudinal muscular fibres over the central portion of the 
first compartment. The second or lower compartment is 
the largest and deepest, and is embraced by longitudinal 
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muscular fibres from the oesophagus to the division-band, 
but, unlike the same compartment in the stomach of the 
Semnopithecu* Entellus. it is very slightly sacculated ; in- 
deed it can scarcely be said to be so at all. The admeasure- 
ments are as follow : — 
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• 1st compartment, round the greater curve 

2nd compartment, measured in the same 
manner ..... 

From the entrance of the oesophagus, round 
the 2nd compartment, to the division-band 

The same measurement, round the 1st com- 
partment .... 

Length of pyloric portion 

Circumference at base . . 

Circumference just above pyloric orifice 

Length of small intestines 

Length of large intestines 

• The average diameter of the small intestines, lying flat, 
was} of an inch; the ileum however was rather more, but 
not quite an inch. 

• The caecum is of a pyramidal figure, 3 inches in length, 
pointed, and somewhat sacculated by three slight muscular 
bands. Circumference at the base, b\ inches. 

' The largo intestines are puckered into saccuti by two 
longitudinal bands; they commence large, becoming gra- 
dually smaller, the bands in the mean time gradually dis- 
appearing. Advancing towards the rectum the intestine 
again enlarges; and here, to the extent of 2J feet from the 
anus, all trace of bands is lost. 

•The circumference of the large intestines, at their com- 
mencement, is 34 inches. 

•The lungs consisted of two lobes on each side, the fis- 
sure dividing the lobes on the right side being the most 
complete. 

• The laryngeal sac was of enormous size, and sinjrte. It 
extended over the whole of the throat, and advanced below 
the clavicles, communicating by means of a single but large 
opening with the larynx. This opening is on the left side, 
between the larynx and the os hyoides* and is capable of 
being closed by means of a muscle arising from the ante- 
rior apex of the os hyoides, and running down the central 
aspect of the trachea to the sternum. The contraction of 
this muscle draws the os hyoides down, so as to press upon 
the edge of the thyroid cartilage. 

• There were no cheek-pouches, nor any traces of them. 
'The teeth were much worn, but tbo fifth tubercle of the 

last molar tooth of the lower jaw was very distinct* — {Zool. 
Proc., 1837.) 



Tlie Kahau. (Audrbert.) 

Description. — Reddish brown, except the light coloured 
tail, lower part of the back, and some light -coloured mark- 
ings on the arms. Height about three feet, when nearly 
erect. FrmuA* rather levs. and destitute of the light markings 
on the back. &tc. Nose and fare darkish brown. 

Geographic! Distribution^ II<ikit< t tyr.— This species is 
a native of Borneo. Their habits are gregarious, and they 



are said to collect in great troops upon the trees U»rdtTin^ 
the rivers at sunrise, darting from tree to tree with crcat 
activity, sometimes springing a distance of fifteen feet. TV ir 
name, Kahau, is supposed to be given to them from tl.e.r 
continued cries, which are considered to re»cmble that word 
in their expression. Their disposition is said to be bail. 
M. Lesson notices the* on dtt ' that the >pecies is a!*o a 
native of Cochin China; but he gives no authority for tin* 
locality. 

Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield, in their paper *On the 
Mammalia in the Zoological Museum/ after noticing the 
species above described, mention another form, of whi» h two 
specimens, almost equally distinguished by the extens <>n uf 
the nose, but having that member turned up instead » f 
being recumbent, brought also from Borneo, are in the 
same collection. This is the form alluded to above by Mr. 
Martin, and is thus characterised by Mr. Vigors and tfr. 
Horsfield, under the name of Nasalis recurvus. It is to be 
remarked that they were also preserved in spirit, and con- 
sequently were not subject to the same contraction of the 
soft parts of the nose as might have occurred in dried 
skins: — 

Description.— Head, neck, shoulders, and thighs rufous 
above ; abdomen paler ; middle of the back reddish grey ; 
inside of arms and thighs, lower part of the back, and lad. 
grey ; tail below, white. Size about one-third less than the 
Kahau. 

Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield observe that the general 
colour and markings of this animal correspond with tho*e 
of the Kahau. The skin of the face however, they remark, 
is reddish in N. recurvus. where in the other specie* it is 
black. In N. recurvus, they add, the beard is very promi- 
nent; but in the Kahau the hairs on the chin scarcely 
assume the appearance of a beard. 



Profit* of N. reenrnw . 

Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield state that it has been sug- 
gested that this may be the young of the Kahau ; but iIk-v 
state that they cannot allow themselves to come to the con- 
clusion that they arc the same, with so great a disprop«ir:s 1 
of the facial angles, in the absence of some stronger grourvl* 
than mere conjecture. Its teeth, they temark, showed n> 
signs of being otherwise than adult. 

Mr. Swainson appears to agree with Mr. Vigors and P . 
Horsfield and Mr. Martin, in considering JV. recurvu* dis- 
tinct ; for he gives the number of species of Njxa/is as t«*o- 
(Natural ///'*/. and Classification of Quadrupeds.) 

NASAMO'NES (Nacapir*r>, a barbarous people m 
Libya, who dwelt on the coasts of the Greater S\rt.*- 
According to Strabo they were bounded on the we*t be 
the P»ylli, and extended westward as far as the Philxu .^ \ 
Altar*, which were at the southern extremity of the Great*, r 
Syrtis (xvii , p. 816, 838, Casaub.). Herodotus place* then 
farther to the we>t, and slates that they occupied the f»u-,- 
try of the Pajlli (iv. 173). On the cast they extended be- 
yond the Syrtis, and were bounded bv the Ausehisae. 3 
small tribe, who dwelt to the west of theCvrenaica (Hetvd , 
li. 3 J ; iv. 172). Inland they had dominion as far a« t':<* 
oasis of Augila, in the great desert of Barca, which i> 1 " 
miles south-east of Barca, and is at the present day one *'f 
the resting-places of the caravans which trade bctwec" 
Cairo and rczzan. [ArcuL*.] The Nasamones were n~- 
cu»tomed to leave their cattle on the coa*' in the summer 
season, and go to Augila to gather dates (Herod., iv. I72i- 

Pliny (v. 5) also places the Nasamone* on the Syrtis ar»d 
says that they were antiently called Mesammones by tJ-»"° 
Greeks, becauso they were situated between two quicfc>" 
*ands (fiitroc, a/ipoc) ; meaning perhaps the two S?rte^» 
which however is not the case. 
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The Nasamones are described by Herodotus (iv. 172, 
190) as a numerous noniade people, who had a community 
of wives, were accustomed to swear by the tombs of the 
bravest and justest of their ancestors, and pledged their 
faith by drinking out of the hands of one another, or by 
licking dust out of one another's bauds, if they had no 
vater. 

They are described by Lucan (Phars., ix. 404) and Q. 
Cnrtius (iv. 7) as a barbarous tribe, who lived by the plun- 
der of tbe vessels shipwrecked on their coast Bruce, who 
vas shipwrecked on this coast, found that the present inha- 
bitants followed the same practice. (Rennell's Geography 
vf Herod, ii., p. 270.) 

The Nasamones were driven into the interior of the coun- 
try by tbe Romans in the time of Domitian. (Dionys. Perieg., 
ed Hudson, iv. 208; Eusebii Chron., 01. ccxvi. ; Joseph., 
BdLJtsd., ii. 16, $ 4.) Ptolemy places them as far inland 
is Augila. 

Herodotus gives (ii. 32) an interesting account of an 
exploring expedition, undertaken by five young men of this 
country, who crossed the great Libyan desert, and, after 
traversing extensive marshes, came to a large river 1 lowing 
from west to east, with crocodiles in it, which man y com- 
mentators have supposed to be the Niger. [Niger.J 

NASCENT STATE, a term proposed by Dr. Priestley 
to express the moment at which a gaseous body is liberated 
from previous combination and before it has assumed the 
gaseous form. The nascent state has a powerful effect in 
occasioning; chemical combination, which could not occur 
without it. If, for example, azotic and hydrogen gases be 
mixed in any proportions whatever, and be subjected either 
to heat or electricity, which are so efficacious in causing many 
other gases to combine, no union takes place between them, 
and consequently no ammonia is formed. If however we 
decompose nitric acid and water by means of tin, the azote 
of one and the hydrogen of the other come into contact in 
their nascent state, and before they have even assumed the 
form of gases, and they combine to form ammonia. Other 
examples of similar action might be adduced, but no one 
more strikingly exemplifies the meaning of the term and 
the efficacy of the action which it is intended to describe. 

NASEBY. [Charles I] 

NASH. THOMAS, was born in the year 1558, at Lowes- 
stofft, in Suffolk, and closed a calamitous life of authorship 
in bis forty-third year. Dr. Beloe has given a list of his 
works, and Mr. D* Israeli an account of nis privations and 
miseries. As a wit and a satirist, he seems to have been 
ftuperior to all his contemporaries; but as a dramatic 
poet, much below most of them. He has left only one 
<lramatic performance entirely of his own composition, 
* Summer's Lost Will and Testament,' which is not to be 
regarded so much in the light of a play as of a spectacle. 
It was exhibited before Queen Elizabeth at Nonsuch in 
tbe autumn of the year 1592, but not printed till eight 
jea s afterwards. Nash was concerned with Marlow in 
writing * Dido, Queen of Carthage,' 1594, which was also 
aded before the queen by the children of Iter chapel. 

lie bad a vigorous understanding, well stored with 
leaning, and was capable of giving powerful descriptions of 
thin^i and striking characters of persons, as will be found 
by hu » Supplication of Pierce Penniless to the Devil,' 
1592: this latter work was followed up, though with less 
effect, by bi$ 'Christ's Tears over Jerusalem,' 1593. * Sum- 
mers Last Will and Testament' has been reprinted in the 
bit edition of Dodsley's 'Old Plays.' It has no pretention 
to diversity of character in the persons, nor to interest in 
•be plot, the only part that approaches to anything like 
individuality being that of Will Summers (or Soramers), the 
jester of Henry VIII. : the piece depends upon a sort of 
pun between the name of the jester and the division of the 
\ ear which corresponds with that name. 
(Collier's Annals of the Stage.) 

NASH. JOHN, was born in 1752, and is said to have 
been of Welsh extraction, but few particulars are known of 
hi* early life, or when he first began to apply himself to ar- 
chitecture as a profession, previously to which he followed 
portrait, or rather miniature painting. Perhaps it was in an 
eul hour for architecture, that he devoted himself to it as 
practitioner; for though he thereby acquired a popular re- 
putation for himself, as the author or promoter of the very 
extensive improvements in the metropolis, arising out of the 
formation of Regent Street and the Regent's Park, the 
U^e there displayed most certainly has not contributed to 



raise our national character in regard to architecture, but 
has rather tended to bring into vogue a sketch v, show v. and 
meretricious style, wherein, though richness is affected, po- 
verty and meanness are the prevailing qualities. Notwith- 
standing all their pretension and finery, the terraces in the 
Regents Park have more the look of barracks than of 
palaces ; — are mere stretched-out ranges of common place 
nouses, garnished with columns and pilasters, insipid enough 
in themselves, and rendering the poverty of all the rest ab- 
solutely offensive. It has been said that for the bad taste 
of many of the designs both in Regent Street and the 
Park, he is not answerable, they being the productions of 
the different architects, or rather builders, who erected them ; 
yet besides that such excuse reduces Nash to little more 
than the surveyor employed on that occasion, it is no ex- 
cuse whatever for the paltry taste of his own designs, which, 
so far from being decidedly superior to all the rest, exhibit 
some of the very worst specimens among them. Neither is 
he at all entitled to the originality claimed for him as having 
set a new fashion in street architecture, by combining several 
houses into one facade, since the same thing had been done 
about a century befure by Wood of Bath. Whatever allow- 
ance however may be made for works of that class, we may 
fairly take Buckingham Palace as proof of his talent; and 
that costly structure is a decided and most deplorable archi- 
tectural failure; hardly at all superior in style and quality 
to the average of the designs above referred to. Here and 
there are some bits of prettiness, but nowhere does it mani- 
fest the slightest approach to grandeur or to real architec- 
tural taste; neither is there any redeeming point in the 
general conception. In the Pavilion at Brighton he suc- 
ceeded better, although it is but a poor and sketchy imita- 
tion of the style attempted; he seems never to have 
given any study to detail, but to have contented himself 
with the mere generalities of form. The United Service 
Club-house, the Hay market Theatre, and the Terraces in 
St. James's Park, and indeed almost all his works, suffi- 
ciently attest this, nor is the variety displayed in them more 
than a very commonplace sort of fertility. The entrance 
to the Queen's Mews, another of his works, is remarkable 
only for its barbarous ugliness. 

Mr. Nash died at his villa near East Cowcs in the Isle 
of Wight, May 13, 1835, in his 83rd year, and is said to 
have left very little property, notwithstanding the vast sums 
of money he had derived from his profession. 

NASIR ED-DIN, MOHAMMED BEN HUSSEIN 
AL THUSSI, a Persian and an astronomer, who died 
a.d. 1276, aged about 70. Having met with some slight 
from Al Mustassem, the kalif, he left his country and went 
into Tartary. Here he obtained the friendship of Hulaku 
(commonly written Holagu), surnaroed Ilkhan, the brother 
of the reigning prince. It is said' that Hulaku, being on 
the point of leading an army against Constantinople,' was 
deterred by Nasir-ed-din, and induced to prefer an invasion 
of Persia. D'Herbelot treats this as a fiction, so far as the 
astronomer is concerned; but whether this be so or not, 
Hulaku overran Persia, put Mustassem to death, and fixed 
his seat of government at Maragha, in Azerbijan, where he 
collected men of science, built an observatory, and placed 
Nasir-ed-din at the head of both. The instruments there 
used are described by Delambre, from an Arabic manuscript, 
in the 'Hist, de l'Astron. du Moyen Age,' page 199, See. 
The tables made at this observatory are called the Ilchanic 
Tables, from the name of their author's patron. They en- 
joyed great reputation in the East, and are known in Europe 
from the ' Synopsis Tabul. Astron. Pcrsicarum' of George 
Chrysococca, printed by Bouillaud in 1645, and the Com- 
mentary of a Persian, whose Latinised name is Shah 
Cholgius, printed by Greaves, in 1642. The Ilchanic Tables, 
according to Delambre, differ from those of Ptolemy only in 
the correction of some of the mean motions. 

Nasir-ed-din also wrote a work on geography, which was 
printed by Greaves in 1652, and Which we believe was long 
the authority for many Asiatic longitudes and latitudes; 
also a work on ethics, and several other writings. 
NASSA. [Entomostomata, vol. ix., p. 455.] 
NASSAU or POGGY ISLANDS, THE, form a part 
of a chain of islands which lie off the whole length of the 
west coast of Sumatra, at a distance of 60 or 80 miles. 
There are two islands which bear this name: they lie 
between 2° 30' and 3° 16' S. lat., and are separated from 
each other by a strait called Si-kakap, which is about two 
miles long and a quarter of a mile across. This strait 
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forms on excellent harbour for ships of any size. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains, so that the water is literally as 
smooth as in a pond ; and there are twcnty-Ove fathoms of 
water close in- shore, and forty-flve in the mid-channel. 
There arc also some high rocks in the strait. 

The surface of the islands is rough and irregular, consist- 
ing of high hills or mountains of sudden and steep ascents. 
The mountains are covered to their summits with trees, 
many of which supply excellent timber. The sago-tree 
grows in abundance, and affords the chief article of food to 
the inhabitants, who cultivate no rice. The cocoa-nut tree 
and the bamboo also abound. The fruits common in the 
islands of the Indian archipelago, such as mangosteens, plan- 
tains, &c, are numerous. The woods in their natural con- 
dition are impervious to man, and harbour various wild 
animals, as deer, hogs, and several kinds of monkeys. Fowl 
and pi^s are raised, and fish are plentiful. 

The inhabitants of these islandis are few in number; they 
are divided into small tribes, each tribe occupying a little 
river, and living in one village. On the Northern Poggy 
there are seven villages, and on the southern five. The 
population amounted in 1702 to about 1400 individuals. In 
colour and stature they resemble the Malays, but they 
speak a language quite different from those used on the 
coast of Sumatra. There is some resemblance between them 
and the inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific in their 
practice of tattooing their body. They arc still strangers to the 
use of coin of any kind. A sort of iron hatchet serves as a 
standard for the value of various commodities among them. 
They neither export nor import any article. Some Malays 
have settled among them for the purpose of building 
large boats, timber for which is found close at hand. (Crisp, 
in Asiatic Researches, vol. vi.) 

NASSAU. [IUhAMAS.1 

NASSAU. THE DUCHY OF, derives its name from 
the mountain castle of Nassau, the original seat of the 
Nassau family, of which only the ruins now remain, near 
the small town of Nassau. The extent of this duchy and its 
territories have undergone numberless changes in conse- 
quence of partitions, re-unions, cessions, and acquisitions. It 
is at present composed of 23 different territories, including 
all those which formerly belonged to the several branches 
of the family. It is comprised between 49° 55' and 50° 50' 
N. hit. and 7° 31' 50" and 8°45'E. long., and is bounded by 
the Prussian Rhenish provinces and by the different states 
of Hesse. The area is variously stated, 2226 square miles 
being the highest and 1743 the lowest estimate. Accord- 
ing to the best maps, it seems to be 1 900 square miles. The 
duchy is divided into three provinces, Wiesbaden, Weilburg, 
and Dillenburg, and subdivided into 28 bailliwicks. There 
are no large towns, Wiesbaden having only 9000 and Bi- 
berich 3000 inhabitants. The country is generally moun- 
tainous or hilly, and there is no part that can be called plaiu. 
The mountains follow the Rhine and the Lahn in their 
whole course through the duchy, and form delightful valleys, 
which are among the most romantic parts of Germany; the 
most picturesque is the Rheingau from Biberich to Lorch- 
hauscu, celebrated for its fine wines. This beautiful valley 
is protected by theTaunus from the north wind, and bounded 
on the south by the Rhine. There are two principal chains of 
mount ins; on the north the wild and wooded Westerwald, 
and on the south east theTaunus or the Hohe, the most ele- 
vate I summit of which is the Fcldhcrg, 2605 feet, and the 
Aitkoui/, 2400 feet above the level of the sea. The climate 
i* on the whole temperate and healthy; it is mildest in the 
parts about the Main; on the highest summits of the 
Tauiuis and the Westerwald, it is rather bleak and cold. 
Of the rivers the chief is the Rhine, which bounds the 
duchy on the south and west, and at Lahnstein receives the 
Lahn. which is navigable 14 leagues from its junction with 
the Rhine at Weilburg. The Main farms the boundary to 
the sjulh-east. There are several smaller i ivers and moun- 
tain streams, such as the Kmbs, Aar, Sicg, Wiedbach, Weil- 
bach, and Niester. There are no canals and no lakes. On the 
other hand the country has numerous Spas and mineral 
springs, which aie among the most celebrated in Germany: 
of the former we irny mention Enir>, Wiesbaden. Laugen- 
schwalbuch.nud Schlangenbad.which areannually frequented 
by above 1 o,ko<» visitors ; and of the latter Nieder-Selters, Fa- 
cluu^eii, and Geilenau, from which about three millions of 
hollies are annually exported, of which 24 millions are Selters 
Mater. The natuul productions are various and valuable. 
Though the farmers are very iudustrious, the com raised is 



m general not sufficient for the consumption of the < 
The fertile baillrwick of Hochst is indeed a granary to thvettv 
of Frankfort, and considerable quantities of the fine wfcewt 
and rye grown on the banks of the Aar sod the L*hn *rm 
exported by means of the latter river; the wheat is of *odi 
superior quality that it fetches in Holland 25 or 30 florins 

Ser last more than that of the other countries on tbm 
thine and Main. Peas and beans, linseed, potatoes, tlaou 
hemp, and tobacco are cultivated. Fruit is raised in gswas 
perfection, and large quantities are exported. But the boaii 
of Nassau is its wine, of which that produced about Hoc*- 
heira is well known by the name of hock ; there are lik*w*«e 
the wines of Markebrunn, Asmannshausen, snd Jobanni*- 
berg; the last is the property of Prince Metternich, whi^li 
the emperor Francis conferred on him in 1816 as a fief tve 
his eminent services to the cause of Germany, the etnymrut 
retaining the feudal rights, and receiving the titbe on 
the wine. The prince derives from the estate an annu&J 
revenue of about 4000/. sterling. The breeding of cartik 
(especially horned cattle) is a chief source of wealth : there 
are about 200,000 horned cattle, 70,000 swine, !80,e«« 
sheep, 10,000 horses, and 10,000 goats. The mineral* are 
silver, lead, iron, copper, marble, freestone, limestojx, 
basalt, slate, fullers' earth, and potters', pine, and porcelain 
clay. There are also some salt-springs. The forest*, whH-fa 
abound in game, supply vast quantities of timber and fii^- 
wood. The smelting and manufacturing of mctab are 
carried on to a considerable extent ; there are also paper- 
mills, tanneries, distilleries, tobacco, vinegar, and potash 
works, and some woollen, leather, and linen manufacture*, 
but on a small scale. The trade is almost wholly limited 
to the exportation of the produce of the country. With 
respect to religion, the inhabitants, who at the beginning of 
1838 amounted to 379,272, are pretty equally divided ~be- 
tweeen the Roman Catholic and the Protestant cburrhc*. 
In the year 1817 the Lutherans and Calvinhts agreed to 
unite in one body under the denomination of Evangelical 
Christians. There are nearly 6000 Jews. There is a gyn»- 
nasium, a military school, a seminary for teachers, a deal* 
and dumb institution, an agricultural school, and 65^* dis- 
trict schools. There is no university, but the young nun 
study at Gottingen, where there is a professor who lecture* 
on the laws of Nassau. 

The duke was formerly an absolute sovereign, but ra 1 M 7 
a representative constitution was introduced, with two 
chambers, which have larger powers than those of some 
other German states. The military force amounts to 4O0O 
men. The revenue is 1,810,000 florins: but there are debts 
to the amount of twelve millions of florins. The ducbv has 
been composed of so many different territories, and the 
exchanges and partitions, have been so numerous, that a re* 
gular history of the country is out of the question. Otbo* 
brother of king Conrad I., in the tenth century, is considered 
as the founder of the Nassau family, which after the death of 
Henry II. was divided into two branches, of which his sort*. 
Wabram and Otho, were the heads. The dukes of Nassau 
are descended from the elder, and the house of Oran^-e- 
Nassaufking of the Netherlands) from the younger brmnrb. 

Nassau together with Brunswick has the thirteenth vote 
in the diet of the German Confederation ; in full corunrtt 
Nassau has two votes of its own. Its contingent to tb< 
army of the Confederation is 3028 men. 

NASSAU, HOUSE OF, an antient and illustrious Car- 
man family, which, having distinguished itself throuph-.tx 
Europe, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, :a 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, has in our own ttror* 
attained the regal title with the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands. The counts of Nassau on the Rlune had, in the 
middle ages, acquired sufficient power at one period lo 
dispute the pre eminence with the House of Austria, an-1 
to give a sovereign (Adolphus of Nassau, elected etnprnc 
a.d. 1292) and live ecclesiastical electors to the Germ* n 
empire. Early in the sixteenth century the family of 
Nassau obtained, through marriage and bequest, the French 
principality of Orange in Provence, from whence their man 
celebrated title has been derived: but the po*se*«ioQ of 
several large domains and hereditary dignities in the Ne- 
therlands had meanwhile numbered the counts of Nassau 
among the vassals whom the House of Austria gained by 
the marriage of Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy ; ani 
William 1. of Nassau, prince of Orange, the true foui>d«r 
of the glories of his race, was the subject of the ctnperv* 
Charles V. Besides William I., the most remarkable per- 
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wntges of his bouse were his son Maurice, the ablest general 
of bh age, and his great-grandson William III., stadiholder 
of the United Provinces and king of England; the lives of 
eich of these three individuals will claim a separate notice. 

I. William I. of Orange was born in tbe year 1533, at 
Dulenburg in Nassau. His father having embraced the 
reformed doctrines, he waa at first educated in those princi- 
ples; but tho emperor Charles V., who early interested 
bunself in his fate, removed him to his court, and had him 
brought up in the Roman Catholic faith. The emperor, 
who is said to have foreseen and predicted the great states- 
man in the boy, placed him about his person, allowed him 
abne 10 be present when he gave audience to foreign 
ambassadors, and soon honoured him with a confidence tar 
iWre his years. William merited his favour by a discretion 
which had already obtained for him his famous surname of 
•The Silent;* and the emperor did not blush publicly to 
a^uw, that to so young a man he had often been indebted 
for *uggesrions which had escaped his own sagacity. In 
the last solemn act of his public life, when he abdicated his 
throne to his son Philip II.. Charles leant on the shoulder 
».f William of Orange; and to him also, still only in his 
twenty-third year, the retiring monarch committed the 
honourable mission of delivering over his imperial crown to 
in* brother Ferdinand. 

The esteem of Charles seems to have been sufficient of 
iUelf to excite the jealousy and distrust of his son ; and, 
from the commencement of Philip's reign, William became 
t » t h at gloomy and suspicious despot an object of hatred 
^nd fear, which he repaid with deep though dissembled in- 
dignation. The state of religion in the Netherlands enabled 
n;ru to convert those provinces into a theatre of action for 
projects which have been variously attributed to his pa- 
irurism or revenue, but which perhaps may with morepro- 
tVulity be ascribed to the mixed motives that usually 
influence human conduct. While his benefactor Charles 
m^oq the throne, William had adhered to the Imperial 
ci *«d ; but after the abdication of that monarch we find him 
embracing (Atlvinism with the same facility with which he 
h.ul in curlier years deserted the Lutheran for the Roman 
L\i,h>Vic faith. Tim laU transition was yet undecided or 
u .t known when he was resident at the court of France as a 
It' stage for the peace of Cateau Cambresis ; and the French 
u;i£, "Henry Ii.. believing him to be as deep in the 
•• :uidfOce of Philip II. as he had been in that of Charles V., 
.ru^utitmsly spoke to him of the secret treaty which the 
<roT*QAof France and Spain had recently concluded for the 
tuirpation of the Protestants in the dominions of both. 

This disclosure had a double consequence; for William 
hut«med to communicate it to the leaders of the Protestant 
party in Brussels, and Philip II. discovered that he had 
tf'.ven the information. The existence of this treaty and its 
detection served to increase the antipathy between William 
and his sovereign ; but the dissimulation which belonged to 
their characters in common long prevented any open rup- 
ture, and for several years, while the Netherlands remained 
under the feeble administration of Margaret of Parma, the 
Ponce of Orange, as a member of tho Flemish council of 
*tite, and as stadtholder of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, 
rovertlv but indefatigably employed himself in undermining 
the tyrannical designs of Philip. The tortuous and often 
treacherous policy pursued by William during all this pe- 
riod can only be approved by that class of politicians in whose 
estimation the means are justified by the end. At length 
the approach of the energetic and sanguinary duke of 
Alra, to whom Philip had transferred the government of the 
Netherlands from the hands of Margaret of Parma, warned 
Will jam that it was time to throw off the mask ; and he 
voided the tragical fate of his friends, the counts Egmont 
and Hoorne, by retiring from the Low Countries to his pa- 
ternal domains of Nassau. 

lu the following year, 1568, the detestable tyranny and 
.nbuman cruelties of Alva against tiie Protestants in the 
Xl' 'heriands, his own wrongs, and the appalling sufferings 
of a people whom he loved, roused William from his re- 
trtM?, and thenceforward he stood forth the fearless and 
reiious champion of tuc great cause, which he is supposed 
t'» have embraced less from religious than from political 
iu r »?ive«. Hi» efforts in arms were for the most part unsne- 
'.s*f«l; for tbe raw and heterogeneous levies which he 
T «5i enabled to make among the German and French Pro- 
i*v.»ut* for the succour of the unwarlike people of the 
Netherlands were no match for tho veteran Spanish and 



Italian bands which Alva had led into the Low Countries. 
But every disadvantage under which William contended in 
the field with Alva and his skilful successors, Don John of 
Austria and Alessandro Farnese of Parma, was more than 
counterbalanced by his consummate abilities as a states- 
man, which enabled him finally to triumph, not only over 
his Spanish enemies, but over every rival in the councils of 
the revolted provinces. The archduke Mat bias of Austria 
and the duke of Anjou, both of whom had been invited by 
the party opposed to William to assume the government of 
the insurgent states, found their authority less durable than 
his influence; and it was by his suggestions and under his 
auspices that the seven Protestant provinces of Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, Overyssel, and 
Guelderland, concluded, in 157G, the famous Union of 
Utrecht, which formed the lasting basis of the Dutch repub- 
lic [Netherlands] 

Philip II. no sooner heard of this decisive measure than 
he showed his sense of its importance and his dread of its 
author by setting a price upon his head. So atrocious a 
temptation, combined with fanatical zeal, soon produced 
two attempts upon the life of William, from the first of 
which he escaped with a wound. The second was moio 
successful, and he fell at Delft, in the year 1584. by a pistol- 
shot from the hand of one Balthazar Gerard, a Burgundian, 
who had been instigated or encouraged to the deed by 
Roman Catholic priests. William was four times married, 
and left, besides daughters, three sons, of whom Philip 
William, the eldest, having been seized in his youth by 
Alva, sent to Spain, and educated in that country in the 
Roman Catholic faith, was ultimately restored to the prin- 
cipality of Orange, and the two others, Maurice and Frede- 
ric Henry, successively attained the dignity of stadtholder 
of the United Provinces. 

II. Maurice of Nassau, the second surviving son of 
William I, was born in 1567, and named after hi* maternal 
grandfather, the celebrated elector Maurice of Saxony, whose 
military genius he inherited. Although only seventeen years 
of age when his father was assassinated, the stales ol Hol- 
land and Zealand showed their gratitude to the memory of 
their deliverer by immediately electing young Maurice 
their governor or stadtholder; and though the count of 
Hohenloe was at first appointed his lieutenant to aid h.s 
inexperience, he soon proved himself capable of the unas- 
sisted conduct of military affairs. For a time indeed his 
further rise was impeded by his extreme youth, and by the 
desire of the States to gratify Queen Elizabeth of England 
through the elevatidn of her unworthy favourite, the earl of 
Leicester, to the supreme command of their forces. The 
proceedings of that nobleman however soon gave them just 
grounds of suspicion and disgust, and in 1587 they solemnly 
elected Maurice to fill, in his absence, the office of cap- 
tain-general of the whole Seven United Provinces, a dignity 
which accordingly devolved altogether upon him, when the 
misconduct of Leicester had at length compelled the queen 
of England to relieve the Netherlands of his presence. At 
this epoch a great part of the territory of the Seven United 
Provinces was still in the hands of the Spaniards; but 
Maurice began vigorously though gradually to make head 
against them. In 1591 he displayed his skill and activity 
by the capture of Zutphen, Deventer, Nimeguen, and other 
important places; and his successes had now infused such 
confidence into the States and people, that he was received 
at the Hague with transports of public joy. In 1593 he 
took Gertruydenberg, after a memorable siege, and Gronin- 
gen in the following campaign. The progress of the re- 
publican arms was marked during some years principally 
by the reduction of those and other fortified places ; but in 
1597 Maurice, with the aid of the English auxiliaries tinder 
Sir Francis Vere, completely defeated the Spaniards in his 
first ranged battle at Turnhout in Brabant; and three years 
later, in J GOO, he obtained at Nieuport, with the same con- 
federates, a second and more brilliant victory over the arch- 
duke Albert of Austria. 

Thenceforth, until the recognition by Spain of the inde- 
pendence of the Seven United Provinces in the truce for 
twelve years, which was concluded in 1609, Maurice con- 
tinued to extend the successes of the states, and to raiie 
the glory of their arms. The undoubted talents of the great 
generals to whom he was opposed, and over whom he gained 
many advantages, signally enhanced his own reputation: 
for, after having ballled in his youth the enterprises of the 
renowned duke of Parma, Alessandro Farnese he found, 
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in bis later career, another worthy opponent, in the equally 
famous Italian, Spinola, who had succeeded to the command 
of the Spanish forces. Under such leaders, the operations 
of the hostile armies in the Netherlands riveted the atten- 
tion of the world ; and the camp of Maurice, as well as that 
of Parma and Spinola, being thronged with volunteers of 
distinction from every quarter of Europe, became the great 
school of military instruction. 

The cessation of hostilities exhibited the Qualities of Mau- 
rice in a less favourable light. He had laboured from sel- 
fish views to obstruct the conclusion of the truce with Spain, 
and was successfully opposed in these and other ambitious 
designs upon the liberties of the republic, by the pensionary 
Barne veldt, a man of real patriotism, eminent ability, and 
incorruptible integrity. But the religious disputes, which 
arose in the republic at this juncture between the Calvinists 
and Arminians, enabled Maurice to revenge himself upon 
the pensionary. Barneveldt being attached to the Arrai- 
nian opinions, Maurice placed himself at the head of the 
opposite faction, the Calvinists, or Gomarists, as they were 
called after Gomar, the professor of theology at Ley den, 
who had been the antagonist of Arminius. As the Gomar- 
ists composed the great mass of the people, that party at 
length prevailed; the Arroinian preachers were banished ; 
and, in 1619, at the age of seventy-two years, the virtuous 
and venerable Barneveldt, who had for nearly half a century 
served the republic as successfully in the cabinet as Mau- 
rice had done in the field, was, by the machinations, and to 
the eternal dishonour of that prince, brought to the scaffold 
after being convicted on various false charges, of which the 

Principal was that he had ' troubled the state and religion.' 
Barnevkldt] 

The stadtholder, who by the decease of his elder brother 
had succeeded, in 1618, to the principality of Orange, 
pained little by his persecution cf Barneveldt After the 
death of the pensionary, the people awoke to a sense of their 
injustice and ingratitude to that patriot; and his oppressor 
Maurice suddenly became as hateful and suspected in their 
eves, as he had hitherto been popular. His designs of ac- 
quiring the sovereignty of the states were perceived and 
frustrated ; and whenever he appeared in public, groans and 
execrations pursued him as the murderer of Barneveldt. 

The resumption of hostilities with Spain, at the expiration 
of the truce in 1CJ1, turned the tkle of public indignation ; 
and Maurice again appeared in arras to measure himself 
against his old antagonist Spinola. The fortune of the con- 
test however between these two great commanders was now 
so nicely balanced, that it would be difficult to assign the 
palm of victory to either. In 1622 Maurice compelled the 
wily Genoese to raise the sie^e of Bergen-op-Zoora, after 
having expended on it the lives of ten thousand of his 
veteran troops: but three years later, Spinola succeeded in 
reducing Breda, notwithstanding all the efforts of Maurice, 
and so much to his mortification, that the circumstance is 
believed to have produced or hastened his death, which oc- 
curred on the 23rd of April, 1625, and in the fifty -eighth 
year of his age. He lefi no legitimate offspring, and was 
succeeded, both in the principality of Orange and stadt- 
holdership of the United Provinces, by bis half-brother, 
Frederic Henry. 

The character of Maurice of Nassau was favourably dis- 
tinguished only by military genius. As a statesman he was 
without the sagacity and prudence of his father; as a man, 
in his treatment of Barneveldt and his family, he showed 
him- elf devoid of honour and humanity ; and* the violence 
and gro-sness of his nature were redeemed by no virtue of 
private life. But, as a general, he must ever be numbered 
amoti; r the greatest masters of his art, and may, in fact, be 
regarded as the founder of the military science of modern 
Europe. He was at least the earliest restorer among the 
moderns of the true piinciples of watfare, which he had 
deeply studied in the enduring lessons of classical antiquity, 
and a* carefully applied to ihc exigencies of his own tunes. 
He was the first to methodise the practice of sieges en- 
campments, and marches ; and he introduced numberlos 
ivf>rmH in the armament, training, and formation of troops. 
He taught a cavalry of inferior physical weight to engage 
mi «'lo>c» encounter, and to overthrow the ponderous masses 
of the old gens-d'armerie ; he first accustomed the infantry 
to a sy>tctnatic management of then- arms: and to hi«» in- 
stitutions must be referred that uniformity of exercise and 
reguhiuiyof movement which have be -erne the simplest 
elements of martial discipline. To this may be added, that 



the celerity, as well as good order of hit marches, tbe i 
arrangements by which he husbanded the live* and beedib 
of his troops, and the felicitous skill with which his manna 
were chosen and secured from assault, are the con * tan i •ob- 
jects of contemporary eulogy. He excelled particularly u» 
the art of fortifying, besieging, and defending places ; svnd, 
as the circumstances and localities of the contest in wlwrb 
he was engaged rendered such operations less penloo* few 
the States than the hazard of decisive encounters to tbe 
field, his successes were gained more by a war of sisjeui* 
marches, and entrenched camps, than of great battle*. lUat 
the victories of Turnhout and Nieuport were not the Wee tbe 
triumphs of his tactical system. Those actions war* tbe 
first important defeats inflicted upon the Spanish bands* 
who had so long been the terror of Europe ; and it wa* in 
the school of Nassau that the fundamental rules of military 
science were established, which, within less than half a eeo- 
tury, finally prevailed over the slow and cumbrous array o£ 
the Imperial and Spanish service, in the plains of Lu tw m n 
and Rocroi. 

IIL— William III. of Nassau, Prince of Orange. stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, and ultimately king; «f 
England,— the great champion of the civil and reltgi^is 
liberties of Protestant Europe, — was bsrn in the year 16*e. 
and was the posthumous son of William II. of Orange, by 
Mary, daughter of Charles I., king of England. As William 
II. was the eldest son of the stadtholder Frederic Henry. 
who was the youngest son of William the Silent, by I^otus*. 
daughter of the famous admiral Coligni, William IIL r» 
great-grandson of the founder of the Dutch republic, an J 
was also lineally descended, in the female line, from tbe re- 
nowned leader of the Huguenots. Not only bad a fatber** 
care been denied to the birth and infancy of William III, 
b:.t his ycv.th was destined to suffer for the error* of hi* pa- 
rent. The stadtholder Frederic Henry, unlike his brotLer 
Maurice, had administered his office without attempting to 
violate the liberties of the republic, or giving umbrage to 
the iealousy of the States: but his son William IL, even a 
the brief career which was cut short by death in his twenty - 
fourth year, contrived, by his violence and infringement of 
constitutional rights, to revive public suspicion of tbe de- 
signs of bis bouse against the freedom of the commonwealth ; 
and the party opposed to the Orange interest took adv 
of the helplessness of his infant son to prevent bis sc 
ing by election to the dignity of stadtholder. which bad ' 
come, as it were, hereditary in the line of Nassau. T 
alliance of that family with the house of 8tuart bad i 
excited the jealousy of Cromwell, whose power was now in 
the ascendant ; and, when peace was concluded between tbe 
two republics of England and the United Provinces, in 146 4, 
the imperious demand of the protector, that all tbe state* 
should solemnly engage to exclude the infant prince of 
Orange and his descendants prospectively from tbe stedt- 
holdership, was only satisfied by a secret engagement to tbt 
same effect, to which Holland, as the leading province of tbe 
Union, disgracefully acceded. 

The restoration of the Stuarts to the British throne, in * 
few years, tended however at once to raise the hopes of tbt 
adherents of the house of Orange, and to increase tbe dis- 
quietude of their opponents ; and, in 1667, the republican 
or aristocratic party, headed by the two celebrated brotben. 
John and Cornelius do Witt, succeeded in inducing tbe 
States to pass the ' Perpetual Edict,' for ever abolishing tbs 
office of stadtholder. But the iniquitous aggression of tbe 
French king, Louis XIV., upon the republic in 1672, sooo 
put an end to the operation of this edict. However par* 
might have been the intentions of the Do Wilts, tbeir mea- 
sures had left the republic defenceless. Confiding iti tbe 
friendship of France, and distrusting the best officers of tb* 
army, as devoted to the House of Orange, they had, bv re- 
ductions and neglect, so weakened the land forces of tbe 
republic, that resistance to the invaders seemed bopeJe**. 
The Orange party were loud in their clamours again*! tbe 
administration of their rivals; and the populace, who bsd 
always been favourable to the family of Nassau, vrere in«ti 
gated to revolt. Their fury was directed against tbe LW 
Witts, whom they murdered with horrid barbarity; mod tl«e 
young prince of Orange was tumultously raised to tbe 
proscribed dignity of stadtholder. 

William III. was only in the twenty-second year of Lx» 
age wLen be was thus suddenly called to the government of 
a factious and distracted state, a lawless populace, and s 
dispirited and disorganized army. With such means ru 
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fee required to arrest the progress of the victorious king of 
France at the head of a veteran army of 100,000 men, 
tided by the best generals of the age, and supported by 
the whole power both of his own crown and of that of Eng- 
land, which the baseness of Charles II. had rendered sub- 
sereent to his ambition. But, happily for his country and 
the world, William at once displayed the same charac- 
teristics of a firmness and sagacity far beyond his youthful 
yens, which seem to have been the heir-looms of his race, 
And equally to hare distinguished him with his great an- 
<****** William the Silent and Maurice. He indignantly 
repelled all the efforts of the combined kings of England 
and France to seduce him from the cause of the republic ; 
and when Buckingham, the favourite of Charles II., asked 
Bin if be did not see that the destruction of the common- 
wealth was inevitable, he replied, ' There is one means by 
which I at least shall be sure not to witness the ruin of 
aryeountry: I will die in the last ditch.' His magnani- 
noos spirit he knew how to infuse also into his despairing 
countrymen, who cut the dikes of their lands, and resigned 
the fertile Gelds, which their ancestors had rescued from the 
sea, to the ravages of that element, rather than yield them 
•o their invaders. The example of their young leader 
tao»bt them to spurn the insolent demands of their ene- 
mies ; and it appears among the miracles of history, that, 
m two short campaigns, the French armies, which had 
overrun the Unitea Provinces, and penetrated almost to the 
gates of Amsterdam, were entirely driven out of the terri- 
tory of the republic. In 1674, the young prince of Orange 
e?en dared every measure to bring the veteran Conde* to a 
battle *, and, though he suffered for his temerity at Seneffe, 
he so nobly conducted himself in that defeat as to extort 
from his illustrious opponent the generous avowal that ' he 
had acted in everything like an old captain, except in ven- 
turing his life too much like a young soldier.' 

During the remainder of the war, which, after a separate 
peace between England and the States, was protracted with 
France for four years, and concluded by the peace of 
Nmieguen in 1678, William continued to give abundant 
proofs both of his political and military talents; and, 
shortly before the close of hostilities, he had effected a per- 
sonal alliance, which largely influenced the fortunes of his 
subsequent life. This was his marriage with his cousin 
Mary, eldest daughter of James, duke of York, and heiress 
■resumptive to the British crown. It is not easy to com pre- 
bend the readiness of Charles II. to adopt a measure so 
contrary to his usual policy and inclinations as this union of 
the princess with William, who, though his nephew, had 
thwarted his designs and offended his wishes by his main- 
tenance of the republican cause. But dread of the growing 
discontents of his people, and a belief that the marriage 
would dispel the suspicions excited by his brother's religion, 
are supposed to have been motives sufficient to obtain his 
consent ; and he invited or permitted his nephew to pay him 
the visit in England during which the alliance was con- 
cluded. To William the union presented obvious advan- 
tages: yet he honourably declined any proposals on the 
subject until he should be allowed to make the acquaint- 
ance and ascertain the inclinations of the princess ; and this 
disinterestedness was not without its reward in the harmony 
which distinguished the course of his domestic life with his 
consort 

Neither the prince of Orange nor Charles II. and his 
brother probably foresaw all the consequences of this union 
to the politics of Europe. But no event of William's for- 
tune contributed so essentially to the furtherance of that 
irreat design which had become the master passion of his 
mind- the reduction of the tyrannical power of Louis XIV. 
and the security of the liberties of the Protestant world. 
To these great objects, from the first hour in which he had 
been called to the defence of his country, his whole life was 
consistent ; and in whatever degree motives of personal am- 
bition, whether unconsciously to himself or otherwise, were 
mingled in his plans, he never appears to have suffered any 
consideration for an instant to interfere with his pursuit of 
the great cause to which he had devoted himself. Many 
circumstances contributed to place him at the head of the 
general league, provoked by the aggressive power of Louis 
A I V., in resistance to which his first glory had been won. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, by that 
monarch, and his persecution of his Protestant subjects, 
sad justly alarmed and outraged all their European bre- 
thren of the same faith ; the insolent pretensions of Louis 
P. C. No. 989. 



had given mortal offence to the emperor and king of Spain ; 
the apprehensions which experience had taught the United 
Provinces to entertain of the projects of the French king 
naturally rendered the court of their stadtholder the centre 
of negotiations against him ; and various causes of hatred 
and fear enabled William to combine the States themselves 
and the Protestant princes of Germany, with the two Roman 
Catholic monarchs of the house of Austria and other powers, 
in the celebrated league which was concluded against 
Louis XIV. at Augsburg, in 1687. To the completeness of 
that great European confederacy nothing was wanting but 
the accession of England ; and this was obtained, in the 
only manner which the alliance of her new king, James II., 
with France rendered practicable, by his insane attempt to 
overthrow the national faith. 

Ever since his marriage, William had studiously ab- 
stained from taking part in the struggle of parties in Eng- 
land ; and though, through his activity in thwarting the 
schemes of the French king, he had not been able to escape 
the displeasure of his uncle Charles II., he had lived on 
decent terms with his father-in-law, and since his accession 
had proffered him aid in suppressing the rebellion of the 
duke of Monmouth. But when he publicly refused to sup- 
port the repeal of the Test Act, James began both to treat 
him as an enemy and to take injurious measures against the 
United Provinces; and, on the other hand, all the English 
Protestants turned their eyes to the prince of Orange for 
the protection of their liberties and raitn. On the invitation 
of the principal persons both of the Whig and Tory parties, 
William was at length induced to undertake an expedition 
into England for the restoration of the national rights; 
and having arranged his preparations with consummate 
skill, he sailed from Holland with an army of about 14,000 
men, composed partly of Dutch troops and partly of Eng- 
lish regiments in the service of the States, and landed at 
Torbay, on the 5th of November, 1688. 

This interference of William in the domestic politics of 
England has been variously viewed by opposite parties, as the 
most glorious, or the most questionable act of his life. But 
it cannot be denied that it was in perfect consonance with 
the whole tenor of his principles and his policy. The mea- 
sures of James II. struck at the very existence of the Pro- 
testant faith ; and their success might have been fatal also 
to the cause of civil freedom in Europe, to which William 
was equally attached. The birth of a male heir to the 
crown of England, by James's marriage with a princess of 
the Roman Catholic communion, may have quickened the 
zeal of William ; and the double injury to his wife's title, 
consequent upon a prior right and a Roman Catholic suc- 
cession, doubtless had its influence upon his mind. Yet 
there is no reason to discredit his sincere anxiety for the 
Protestant cause, which without these interested motives 
might assuredly have prompted his enterprise. The de- 
thronement of a father-in-law has sometimes been imputed 
to him as a deed of unnatural guilt ; and, if the affections 
of private life were usually permitted to have sway in the 
breasts of princes, it would not be easy to justify William in 
having mode his wife an accomplice in the expulsion of her 
father. But he had himself personally little reason to love 
James, who had reluctantly received him as a son-in-law, 
and never cordially courted his friendship or gratitude; nor 
had there at any time been circumstances of private regard 
between them to outweigh considerations of public duty or 
personal interest. 

The landing of William in Torbay was followed, after a 
few days of hesitation, by an almost total defection of 
James's English subjects from their allegiance ; and with 
unparalleled ease and rapidity was that memorable and 
bloodless revolution effected which changed the royal line 
and firmly established the constitution of these realms. 
For once all parties and orders of men in the nation, except 
a very small minority of Roman Catholics, peaceably con- 
curred in the necessity for a change of government ; and 
when the betrayed and misguided king fled to France, the 
most opposite principles of passive obedience and popular 
rights were strained to the same practical conclusion, that 
James II. had either deserted or forfeited the throne. The 
all-important question, in what manner the vacant regal 
seat should be occupied, terminated the short-lived concord 
of factions. But William, whether moved in part by a mere 
selfish ambition, or wholly by a better conviction of the 
public exigencies of the crisis, at once cut short all schemes 
of the high monarchical party for restricting his functions to 
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a regency, cither on behalf of his wife or her infant brother. 
Ho declared that, except as king, he would not remain in 
the country. This decisive language hastened the proceed- 
ings of the convention parliament, which William had com- 
Eosed of the peers, the surviving members of the three last 
ouses of commons, and the corporation of London ; and in 
the famous Act of Settlement passed by that body, the crown, 
with constitutional limitations to its power, was conferred 
jointly upon the prince and princess of Orange, with re- 
mainder successively to the issue of the latter, to the prin- 
cess Anne and her children, and to the heirs of William by 
any other wife. 

Notwithstanding the ease with which William III. thus 
acquired the British crown, he was soon compelled to con- 
tend in arms for its preservation. In Scotland the cause of 
James was upheld by the gallant viscount Dundee, but 
perished with his fall in the brief moment of victory. In 
Ireland, the struggle maintained by James's Roman Catholio 
adherents was more obstinate; but William in person in- 
flicted on them a memorable defeat at the passage of the 
Boyne Ux 1690; and tho capitulation of Limerick in the 
follow mg year completed the submission of Ireland. Mean- 
while William had the satisfaction, the greatest probably 
which his new dignity gave him, of engaging England in 
the League of Augsburg. The war of that confederacy 
against Louis XIV., of which the principal conduct was in- 
trusted to William, had indeed little success ; for though 
possessed of considerable military talents, he wanted that 
good fortune which the antients numbered among the roost 
indispensable attributes of a great general; and he sus- 
tained in the course of this struggle two severe defeats from 
the French under tho duke of Luxemburg at Steenkirk and 
Nccrwindcn. By the peace of Ryswick, which terminated 
the war in 1697, little more was gained from the French 
monarch by the allies than the recognition of William III. 
as king of England. 

The possession of that throne had meanwhile given him 
little happiness. Though almost all the nation had at first 
concurred in the Revolution of 1688, the tory and high 
church party were in general indisposed to the pretensions 
and person of the new king. The Whuzs wero still full of 
jealousy of the royal power ; and the cold reserved temper 
and ungracious manner of William disgusted and alienated 
the minds of his subjects in general. His most favourite 
schemes were continually thwarted in parliament; bis 
whole reign was harassed with intrigues of faction and 
plans of insurrection at home; and bis life and throne were 
assailed from abroad with base plots of assassination by the 
adherents of James 11., and with projects of invasion under- 
taken by Louis XIV. for the restoration of the dethroned 
king. To add to the distresses of William, he experienced 
in 1695 a severe domestic calamity in the loss of his queen- 
consort Mary, to whom he was deeply attached. Her de- 
cease, as she left no issue, terminated all claim of her hus- 
band to the crown in the eyes of that part of the nation 
who had been reconciled to his government by the sem- 
blance of hereditary right in her participation of the throne. 
His measures now experienced systematic opposition from 
all parties: from the Jacobites, as the -partisans of the 
exiled monarch were termed, who of course regarded him 
as a usurper ; from the Tories in general, to whom he was 
personally obnoxious; and from the Whigs and republicans, 
who desired in various degrees to lower or annul the royal 
power. The first use therefore which was made in parlia- 
ment of the peace of Ryswick was to compel him to reduce 
the army to an insignificant remnant of guards and gar- 
risons, and to send out of the kingdom the regiments of 
French Protestant refugees, as well as his own Dutch 
guards; and these and other mortifications had such an 
effect upon his mind as to extort from him a passionate ex- 
pression of his regret that he had interfered in the affairs of 
a nation at once so ungrateful and so suspicious. 

From the annoyances of his position in England, he 
sought relief by renewing with more ardour than ever his 
attention to the affairs of Europe, and by pursuing his 
favourite project for bumbling the power of the French 
king, which the precarious health of Charles IL, the child- 
lc>s monarch of Spain, and the pretensions of the house of 
Bourbon to the inheritance of his dominions, threatened to 
render more dangerous than ever. To avert these impend- 
ing evils to the balance of power in Europe, William suc- 
c«5»ivelv negotiated two treaties of partition for the Spanish 
monarchy, to both of which Louis XIV. was an artful and 



faithless subscriber ; for when the Spanish king; in Miff- 
nation that other powers should dismember and distneete 
his dominions, bequeathed them at his death, id 170*. la 
Philip duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, Lotm 
XIV., in spite of every obligation of treaties, icnttted ine 
testament for his grandson. 

William III., now in declining health, was seneibl'jr 
affected by this defeat of all his labours: but he appbed 
himself with his usual energy to form a new league a^iuut 
France; and the insulting conduct of Louis XIV. al tin* 
crisis, in giving tho son of James II., on the death of that 
prince, the title of king of England, so exasperated tbe 
British nation, that they eagerly seconded William's w^bes 
for a war. But, in the midst of eagor preparations for the 
commencement of hostilities, William s life was suddenly 
brought to a close. His constitution, originally frad and 
sickly, had now been completely exhausted by a career of 
incessant and harassing anxieties. An accidental fail frosn 
his horse, by which he broke his collar bone, gave a faual 
shock to his worn-out frame ; and he expired at Kensington 

Ealace, on the 8th of March, 1702, in the fifty-second year of 
is age. 

With the death of William III. the mala line of Will mob 
the Silent became extinct; and the states-general ven 
not sorry to leave the stadtholdership vacant, and tacatly 
abolished. But William bad named for his personal be* 
his cousin John William Friso, prince of Nassau- CHetx 
(grandson of his aunt Albertiua Agues by William Fre- 
deric of Nassau- Die tz), from whom the present regal line 
of Orange is descended. The following has been toe ane- 
cession of the princes of this bouse :— 

William (IV.) Henry Friso, son of John William Friso, 
born in 1711; married Anne, daughter of George IL of 
England; was raised by the Orange party to the eiadV 
boldership in 1747, and died in 1751. 

William (V.) Batavus, son of William IV., born in 1748, 
was declared stadtholder (under the guardianship of ate 
mother) in 1751; was expelled by the French in 17t&» re- 
nounced the dignity of stadtholder by treaty with France in 
1802, and diod in 1806. 

William (VI.) Frederic, son of William V- bom in 177i, 
was restored to the dignities of his family in 1813, was pre- 
claimed king of the Netherlands under the auspice* of the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, and still survives; having tee 
sons, the eldest of whom, William Frederic Charles, prince 
of Orange, has also male issue. 

(The principal authorities consulted for the precedine; 
sketch of the most illustrious members of the bonae of 
Nassau are— La Gcncalogic des lllu$tre$ ComSes <s> Arisen, 
Amst, 1624; Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere* Cam- 
bridge, 1657 ; Grotius, Annates et Historic de rebus B*i- 
gids, Amst^ 1658 ; Le Clerc, Histoire des Provinces Urn**. 
AmsL, 1 723-28 ; Burnet's History of his own Time : Hume 
and Smollett's History of England, &c. ; and V Art ds 
Verifier les Dates, Paris, 1818-19.) 

NASTU'RTIUM, an old word applied to some kind ef 
pungent herb, such as cress. By the English of the p*v~ 
sent day it is given to the Tropsoolum majut, an Ameneaa 
annual with pungent fruit ; by botanists, to the Watercrees 
and plants allied to it ; by the Romans it was applied to a 
plant resembling Mustard in its qualities. 

NA'SUA. [Ursid^e; Viverjud.k.] 

NATAL, THE COAST OF, extends alone the center* 
side of Africa from the boundary-line of the Cape Ceiney, 
which, since the last war with the Amakosas, is formed by 
the Kei river (32° 30' 8. lat), to Dalagoa Bay (26° & Int.*. 
and constitutes the shores of Kafferlaod. Along toe sen n 
is tow, and in many parts swampy. Some of these swampy 
grounds extend far inland, especially towards Dalngon Be% ; 
but in general the country begins to rise within a leer naiiee 
from the sea. The rise u rather rapid, for some miles 
farther inland the country is said to hare an neemjee 
elevation of 800 or 1000 feet above the sea level* and to pew- 
sent the appearance of a hilly plain, here and there cwuiel 
with swamps, but mostly intersected by narrow deep i nlieja, 
through which the rivers run to the sea. Tbe deefrriues ef 
tbe hills are partly covered with forests and nnihee, end 
partly bare ana red owing to the iron-ore which titer cess- 
tain. Tbe numerous rivers and mountain torrent* after 
rains sometimes rise to an astonishing height, and thee; 
waters fill up the narrow valleys, through whieh Use? 
rush with terrific violence. As all the rivers absxusd m 
cataracts, and alternate depths and shallows, titer 
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sot navigable except for a few miles from the mouth. 
Nearly all of them have a huge sand-bank at their entrance, 
which prevents all access, and renders them useless as har- 
bours even for small vessels. Most of the rivers have also a 
ceaseratively short course, as they rise in a high and con- 
tinuous ridge of mountains, which runs parallel to the 
shores of the sea at the distance of about 80 miles. The 
elevated country mostly serves as pasture-ground, and is 
always covered with grass, as a want of rain is seldom ex- 
perienced there, except towards the southern extremity, 
where the country frequently suffers from continual drought. 
Daring the summer months the grass is generally brown 
and dry, and towards the end of the dry season it is burnt 
by the natives, in order that the cattle may enjoy the new 
and tender herbage which comes after the first rains. On 
these elevated grounds there is generally a cool and refresh* 
inc breexe, but in the villages which are built in the deep 
valleys the heat in the dry season is extremely oppressive. 
Tbe wfl is rich, especially on the flats near the margin of the 
mere, and along the hill-sides, where the natives cultivate 
pumpkins, melons, a species of millet, maize, sweet potatoes, 
and tobacco. The missionaries have introduced grapes, figs, 
oranges, lemons, apricots, peaches, nectarines, and some other 
fruits, as well as several kinds of vegetables, which in many 
places grow luxuriantly. The domestic animals are horned 
cattle, goats, and a few horses; some tribes possess also 
sheep, Tor further particulars see Caffraria. (Stedman's 
Southern ^friea^ 

NATATCRE8, Illiger's name for the Swimraing-birds, 
Swans, Ducks, Geese, &c. 
NATCHEZ. [Mississippi, State.] 
NA'TICA. [NxRiTiDiK.J 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. [Mirabeau.] 
NATIONAL DEBT. It will hardly be questioned that 
if we were to bring into account the wealth possessed by 
ber citizen* individually, England would be found, beyond 
aU comparison, the richest country in Europe. The amount 
of her public debt, on the other hand, so infinitely beyond 
tbe public engagements of any other state, would seem to 
indicate that, considered apart from that individual wealth, 
England is poorer than the poorest among nations. It must 
not however be for one moment admitted that the public 
bertben* ef the country are ever to be considered in that 
light The debt is owing by the aggregate of the people — 
h *** nation — for whose benefit, real or supposed, it was 
legally contracted. It suits the general convenience, in- 
cluding that of the public creditor, that (he nation, in its 
aggregate sense, should thus continue to exhibit signs of 
poverty in contrast with the evidences of enormous wealth ; 
bat if it were otherwise— if the public convenience, still 
more if the public safety, demanded such a course, the 
same authority which sanctioned the contracting of the 
debt could also oblige each individual in the country to 
contribute according to his fair proportion and his means 
towards its extinction. It would be difficult to imagine any 
circumstances that could render such a course expedient, 
and the position has been here advanced solely with the ob- 
ject of explaining, in a familiar way, the nature of the debt, 
and the manner in which the obligation to bear the burthen 
and contribute towards upholding the national faith presses 
upon every individual in the community. There is in truth 
no one, however high or however low his station in the 
country, excepting only those whose whole subsistence is 
drawn from eleemosynary sources, who can be said not 
te bear a part towards this upholding of the public faith. 
Every one therefore is interested in forming a correct 
*dea concerning a matter which exercises an influence upon 
every act and circumstance that affects his social position 
and progress. This being the case, one cannot help feel- 
ing surprised at the crude and fallacious ideas that are 
generally entertained on the subject. It is by no means 
uncommon to find, among even educated persons, the im- 
pression that the national debt is a fund, a deposit of trea- 
sure, m sien of national riches ; anything in short opposed 
to that which it really is, namely, a drawback upon the na- 
tional wealth, a mortgage of the national industry for the 
payment of a perpetual annuity in return for capital ad- 
vanced to sweet the national exigencies, and which has been 
expended or consumed for national objects. It has been 
taad, that as this debt, or by far the largest part of it, is 
awing ssnong ourselves, it cannot have any prejudicial 
pom the national interest, since that which a body 
to at own Members cannot be held in the lighfof a 



debt, and may be considered as though it had no existence 
It certainly says more for the national resources that its 
public expenditure, including its debt, has been furnished 
by its own citizens rather than borrowed from strangers, and 
that our future industry is therefore not mortgaged to 
strangers, but that the portion of its fruits which must be set 
apart for the public creditors will remain at home to afford 
a fresh stimulus to that industry in time to come. It will 
nevertheless easily be made apparent how the successive 
absorption of private capital for public purposes must prove 
injurious to a country, if we consider what must have 
been the condition of England, if, instead of thus absorbing 
a part only, the whole of the disposable wealth of her indi- 
vidual citizens had been so expended. It might still have 
been said, that as what wsjs taken from all in the form of 
taxes was returned to a part in the form of dividends, the 
money did not leave the country; and that although of 
course it must affect the condition of individuals, it would 
not affect the condition of the aggregate. Bbt, it must be 
asked, where, in the case supposed, would have been the 
capital that must set in motion the springs of industry and 
enable the payment of taxes? It is indeed evident that in 
such case the country must have long ago become bank- 
rupt, and have been unable to hold any rank among inde- 
pendent nations. 

It is not intended further to pursue the inquiry as to what 
might have been the result to the nation of any circum- 
stances different from those actually existing, but rather to 
explain what those actual circumstances are, and to suggest 
rather than to follow out to their ultimate effects their bear- 
ing upon the public prosperity. It seemed necessary how- 
ever to mention ana to combat some of the fallacies by 
which the question of our public debt is beset, and to show 
wherein it agrees and on what points it differs in its nature 
from the debt of an individual. That difference in fact con- 
sists in the compound character of the creditors, who as 
members of the nation are legally and morally bound to 
contribute towards the maintenance of the public faith, 
while they have each a personal interest in its preservation. 
In its practical operation, there" is this further distinction to 
be drawn between the debts of the nation and those of in- 
dividuals, that the state has at all times the right to pay off 
its creditors at par, while the latter have no right to demand 
repayment of the principal money they have advanced, but 
must content themselves with receiving half-yearly the 
amount of their annuity. 

Before proceeding to give an historical sketch of the pro- 
gress of the national debt, it may be as well to mention one 
other fallacy which has been often broached of late years by 
a small and happily an uninfiuential party in the country, 
namely, that the general prosperity of the state would be 
advanced by the abolition (unsatisfied) of the public debt; 
and as in all matters of public policy the prosperity of a great 
majority should be considered before that of a part, a sound 
policy requires that faith should no longer be kept with the 
public creditor. The proposition is here put in plainer 
terms perhaps than its advocates would use, but this is the 
substance of their argument. 

It has been shown that the money in respect of which 
the claims of the public creditors have arisen is spent, and 
that those creditors being part of ourselves, living and ex- 
pending their incomes among us, the evil effects of the 
debt are limited to the loss of the capital which otherwise 
would have formed part of the national wealth, giving ad- 
ditional rewards to industry, and adding in various ways to 
the sum of our material enjoyments. But the capital thus 
lost has all been advanced in times of necessity, in full 
faith that the conditions promised would be performed by 
the borrowers under all possible circumstances; and it 
would indeed be a day of disgrace that should sanction the 
securing of any advantage, however great, through the dis- 
honest breach of those conditions. But would any such 
advantage as has been supposed follow from so dishonest a 
step? Those who contend that the great majority of the 
nation would be benefited by the unsatisfied extinction of 
the national debt, and would urge its extinction on this 
ground, as being precisely the same ground on which many 
enactments are made, ought to show that the loss occasioned 
by such extinction will be confined to the immediate losers, 
to the comparatively small number of public creditors. But 
it is easy to show that the loss would not be confined to the 
immediate losers ; and this being the case, it is impossible 
to prove that such extinction will really benefit a great 
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majority. It might happen that it would in its results 
benefit onlv a small minority of the actual generation, or 
even nobocly at all; and tho allegation of this possible 
result in ? suificient answer to the assumption made by the 
advocate* of unsatisfied extinction, that the loss incurred 
would be confined to the immediate losers, and that there 
would be a real gain to the great majority of the nation. 
Such an unsatisfied extinction would in effect be a dissolu- 
tion of innumerable contracts, on the faithful performance 
of which depends the happiness of many thousands who are 
not public creditors. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
the nation would not afterwards find it easy to borrow 
money from individuals on any reasonable terms for any 

Eurpose, however generally useful, or any public necessity, 
owever urgent. » 

The contracting of tho National Debt cannot be said to 
have been begun before the Revolution of 1688. The kings 
of England had indeed been accustomed from a remote date 
to borrow money upon emergencies, but on such occasions 
the revenues of the crown wero pawned for the amount, 
which was seldom beyond what could by that means be repaid 
in a ftw years. The earliest instance of this borrowing which 
we have on record was in the reign of Richard I., when 
money was wanted to defray the expense of his crusade to 
the Holy Land. Even for some few years after the acces- 
sion of William and Mary the borrowings of the government 
were for short periods only. The first transaction of this 
kind of a permanent character arose out of the chartering of 
the Bank of England in 1G93, when its capital of 1,200,0007. 
was lent to the public at 8 per cent, interest. A power of 
repayment was reserved on this occasion by the crown, but 
no corresponding right of demanding payment existed on 
the part of the bank. 

So cautious was the parliament in those days of burthen- 
ing future generations for the exigencies of the present 
moment, that when the annual income was inadequate to 
meet the charges of the foreign wars in which the country 
was engaged, and it became necessary to borrow the defi- 
ciency, annuities were granted, not in perpetuity, but for 
lives and terms of years, the produce of certain duties being 
mortgaged for their discharge. 

This cautious proceeding could not be long continued. 
The expensiveness of the wars in which the nation was 
engaged at the end of the seventeenth century made it 
necessary to incur debts beyond the means of their prompt 
redemption, and at the peace of Ryswick, in 1G97, the debt 
amounted to 214 millions. During the next ten years, 
although the country was again involved in a continental 
war, its amount was reduced to little more than 1G millions, 
and the greatest efforts were made to raise money without 
imposing any lasting burthen on the people. These efforts 
indeed soon found their limit, and at the accession of George 
I. in 1714, the debt had accumulated to the amount of 54 
millions, an amount which excited great uneasiness and 
caused the House of Commons to declare itself under the 
necessity of making efforts for its reduction. In 1717 the 
debt amounted to 48$ millions, and the annual charge in 
respect of the same to 3, 1 1 7,296/. A great part of this debt 
consisted of annuities granted for 99 years, the money ob- 
tained for which had varied from 15 to 16 years' purchase. 

In the year 1720 the South-Sea Act was passed, authoris- 
ing the company to take in, by subscription or purchase, the 
redeemable and unredeemable debts of the nation, the 
object being to reduce all the debts under one head of 
account at one uniform rate of interest In the accomplish- 
ment of this scheme the projectors only partially succeeded, 
while the disgraceful frauds by which the proceedings of 
the company at that time were marked, led to a parliament- 
ary investigation which caused the disgrace of some of the 
ministers, the chancellor of the exchequer being expelled 
the House, and committed to the Tower for his share 
in the plot. It is not the least remarkable circum- 
stance attending this scheme that it was attempted at the 
same time with the equally famous Mississippi scheme, 
which, with a similar object, was projected in France by 
John Law, under the sanction of the Regent Duke of Or- 
leans. [Law, John.] 

In 173G tho public debt of England amounted to about 
50 millions, but the annual charge had been reduced below 
two millions. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, the 
national debt exceeded 78 millions, but in the following year 
tho public obtained some relief from the burthen through the 
lowering of the rate of interest, little else was done in 



the way of alleviation at this time, and at the break sr 
out of the S«ver. Years' War, in 1756, the debt *K f 
amounted to 75 millions. A public writer of sorae 
repute, Mr. S. Hannay. says, at that date, * It has been a 
generally received notion among political arithmetician*, 
that we may increase our debt to 100,000,000/, but tb«? 
acknowledge that it must then cease by the debtor becom- 
ing bankrupt.' Those who in more receot times ha*w 
witnesksed the addition year after year to the debt of sum*. 
equal to more than the difference between it* then unoun: 
and its declared limit, may smile at this prediction, and 
learn to put little faith in opinions which are not based upno 
previous experience. 

When the Seven Years' War was ended by the peace of 
Paris, the debt reached 139 millions and the annual eharvt 
was 4,000,000/. During the twelve following years, a peiu*i 
of profound peace, only 10,400,000/. of the debt ws* d»- 
charged. The war of the American Independence rv.^-d 
the debt from 129 to 268 millions, and the anuual charge m 
respect of the same to 9,512,232/. So little was done in il«- 
way of liquidation during the following ten year*, that n 
the beginning of the war of the French He volution the deoi 
still amounted to 260,000,000/., and its annual charge w 
9,437,862/. The outlay occasioned bv the pro*©f*utioTi W 
that war was great beyond all precedent. Between ITui 
and the peace of Amiens the addition made to the carta! 
of the debt amounted to 360 millions and the annual Vis- 



then was increased from 9,437,862/. to 1 9,945,624/. Bet* 
the recommencement of the war in 1803 and its tennmn&nt, 
after the battle of Waterloo in 1815, there were addetl 4.»u 
millions to the capital of the debt, which then axnounird, 
including the unfunded debt, to 885 millions, and tiw 
annual charge upon the public exceeded 32 millions of 
money. This enormous, this frightful rate of progression, 
appears to have excited far less alarm than was express**! 
at the comparatively trifling additions made at the begin- 
ning of the funding system, a consequence which probab** 
must be in exeat part attributed to the establishment W the 
sinking fund, and to the hope which it held out of cancel fag 
at no very distant period each amount of debt successive^ 
increased. 

A plan for the gradual extinction of the national debt b* 
the establishment of a sinking fund was proposed and par- 
tially applied in 1716 by Sir R. Walpole. The acAjeotefor 
that purpose proposed under the same name by \lr. Pitt in 
1 786 had a greater show of reality about it By this tehemc 
the sum of one million was annually set apart from lb* in- 
come of the country towards the extinction of its debt. 
Other sums were rendered accessory to the plan, and H was 
supposed that at the expiration of 28 years the annual 
income of the sinking fund would amount to four null*4M, 
a part of which might then be applied towards relieving tfcr 
burthen of the public. So far the project bore the samp ♦( 
reasonableness and prudence : had the fund of one mdUm 
annually assigned to commissioners been an actual surplus «i 
income over expenditure, its operation must speedily ha** 
been highly advantageous to the country. The faUacy cto- 
sisted in this, that the sums devoted to it were borrowed Uk 
the purpose. The only real advantage secured b* ut* 
means arose from the unfounded confidence which "it im- 
parted to the public, under which they willingly bore a i i;h*c 
rate of taxation than might have been tolerable but ts>t tar 
expectation of future relief through its means. Mow thai 
the absurdity is acknowledged of borrowing in order to mi 
off debt, which absurdity would in the case of an ir.imio*! 
always have been apparent, it is difficult to account for thr 
blindness with which the whole nation clung to th» so- 
called fund as the certain means of extinguishing the d>U 
which iu effect it contributed to augment through the \em 
advantageous terms upon which the money was borrowed than 
those upon which an equivalent amount of debt was after- 
wards redeemed. The difference between the average rate* 
at which money was borrowed and at which purchases aerr 
made by the Commissioners who managed the sinking txuA 
between 1793 and 1814 was such, that through the* opera- 
tions of the fund, upon which such confident nope of reltrf 
was placed, the country owed upwards of 11 millions tnarr 
at the end of the war than it would have owed but for those 
operations. At the period just mentioned the annua] in- 
come of the sinking fund amounted to 13,400,000/^ ansm* 
from dividends on stock purchased by the con>mts*u>n*r» 
with funds borrowed at a higher rate of interest for the pur 
pose. It was impossible however during a time of ponce ts 
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raise by means of taxes so large an amount, in addition to 
the actual current expenditure of the country and the in- 
terest upon the unredeemed portion of the debt. During 
the war, when the deficiency of income was covered by yearly 
baas, the fallacy was not quite so apparent as it now soon 
became, for a few years after the peace the deficiency in the 
public income was borrowed from the sinking fund com- 
missioners by parliament, a course which served to render 
the absurdity only the more apparent, and in 1824 the plan 
of keeping up a large nominal .sinking fund in the absence 
of actual surplus income was abandoned. 

The amount of the National Debt unredeemed on the 
5th of January, 1816, was stated to be as follows in the 
fourth Report of the select committee of the House of 
Commons on public income and expenditure : — 

3 per cent, stock . . £580,916,019 
3* . 10,740,013 

4 . 75,725,504 
& . 148,930,403 

Perpetual annuities 816,311,939 
Terminable annuities, 1,894,612/., 

equal to an estimated capital of 30,080,347 

Unfunded debt . . 38,794,038 

Total of unredeemed debt . £885,186,324 

The annual charge upon which was:— 

Interest upon perpetual annuities . • £28,278,919 
Terminable annuities .... 1,894,612 
Interest on unfunded debt . . . 1,998,937 
Charge for management paid Bank of 

England 284,673 

Total annual charge £32,457,141 

The experience of the last twenty-five years has proved 
that the only important relief from the pressure of debt to 
be obtained, even during a profound and long-continued 
peate, will probably be derived from the lowering of the 
rate oC interest. The price of 5 per cent, stock at the be- 
ginning of 1822 was advanced to 6 or 8 per cent above par, 
and advantage was taken of this circumstance to induce 
the holders to exchange each 100/. of 5 per cent annuities 
for 105/. of 4 per cent annuities. On this occasion 
140,250,828/. of 5 per cent, stock was cancelled, and 
147.263.32&/. of 4 per cent, stock was created, the annual 
charge being by this means reduced by the sum of 1 ,122,000/. 
In 1&24 a further saving of 381,034/. per annum was effected 
by reducing to 3ft per cent the interest payable on 
76/206,882/. of 4 per cent stock; and in 1830 a further 
abatement of one- half per cent, was effected on the 4 per 
reau stuck created in 1822, whereby the sum of 700,000/. 
per aaaum was saved to the public. 

Some little progress has been made since 1816 in the 
reduction of debt by the employment for that purpose of 
actual surplus revenue. An addition has on the other hand 
been made to the public burthens by means of the grant 
of 20,000,000/. voted by parliament for compensation to the 
owners of slaves in the British colonies who were emanci- 
pated by the act of 1833. The unredeemed funded and 
unfunded debt which existed on the 5th January, 1839, 
and the annual charge thereon, was as follows : — 

£508,360,605 

249,922,566 

1,615,385 



3 per cent annuities 

3f ,, 

4 



Perpetual annuities 
Terminable annuities, 4,292,173/., 
equal to an estimated capital of 
Unfunded debt 



1,449,134 

761,347,690 

68,145,907 
24,026,050 



Total of unredeemed debt . £853,519,647 
The annual charge upon which was: — 
Interest on perpetual annuities . .£24,135,180 
Terminable annuities • . • 4,292,173 

Interest on unfunded debt • . 720,928 

Charge for management • . • 158,150 

Total annual charge £29,306,431 
The diminution of the annual burthen in the course of 
twenty-three years, from 1816 to 1839, has thus been 



3 150,710/., at whicn rate the total extinction of the debt 
would not be effected until the year 2053. The slow pro- 
gress made in this direction stands in stinking contrast to 
the rapidity with which the load was accumulated, the 
entire diminution effected during twenty-three years of peace 
being scarcely equal to the additions made during some of 
the individual years of the war. 

It will be seen, on comparing the above statements for 
•1815 and 1839, that the terminable annuities have increased 
from 1,894,612/. to 4,292,173/. By the act 48 Geo. III. and 
several subsequent acts, the commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt were empowered to grant annuities, 
either for lives or for certain terms of years, the payment 
for such annuities being made in equivalent portions of 
permanent annuities, which were therefore to be given up 
and cancelled. By this course, which it will be seen has 
been acted upon to some extent since the peace, some 
future relief will be obtained at the expense of a present 
sacrifice. This plan, provided it be not carried so far as to 
interfere with the onward progress of the country, through 
an overload of taxation, appears to be dictated by sound 

Erudence. A part of the terminable annuities (nearly one* 
alf their present amount) will expire in 1860, and after 
that time portions will rapidlv fall in; so that without 
looking to any redemption of debt from surplus income, or 
to any further reductions in the rate of interest, the next 
twenty-three years will be productive of nearly as much 
relief as has been obtained since 1816. 

If this course of proceeding is justly characterised as 
prudent, what must be said of the scheme of a directly 
opposite tendency which was brought forward and partially 
carried into effect by the government in 1822? When the 
measure for commuting the half-pay and pensions usually 
denominated the * dead weight' was adopted in that year, 
the annual charge to which those obligations amounted was 
about five millions. From year to year the public would 
have been relieved from a part of this burthen through tho 
falling in of lives, until, according to the most accurate 
computation, the whole would have ceased in forty-five 
years. The measure above alluded to was an attempt to 
commute these diminishing payments into an unvarying 
annuity of forty- five years certain; and the calculation 
which was made assumed that by the sale of such a fixed 
annuity of 2,800,000/., funds might be procured enough 
to meet the diminishing demands of the claimants. Only 
a part of this annuity was sold. The Bank of England 
purchased an annuity, payable half-yearly until 1867, for 
585,740/., and paid for the same between 1823 and 1828, in 
nearly equal quarterly instalments, the sum of 13,089,419/. 
For the sake of obtaining a partial relief during those six 
years, to the amount of 9* millions, we have thus had fixed 
upon the country for thirty-nine subsequent years an 
annual payment of 585,740/. It is not possible to allow 
that both these courses, so directly opposed to each other, 
could have been wise. Without inquiring further into 
the matter, it may be said that the plan of taking a larger 
burthen upon ourselves, that we may relieve those who come 
after us, has at least the recommendation of being the 
most generous; and considering that our successors will 
have had no hand in the contracting of the debts, the 
burthen of which they will have to bear, it might also be 
said that such a course is the most just. 

It will be seen that some saving has been effected between 
1816 and 1839 in the charges of management. This 
saving was part of the bargain made by the government 
with the Bank of England on the renewal of its charter in 
1833, and may be considered as a part of the price paid by 
that establishment for the prolongation of certain of its 
privileges then on the point of expiring. The system em- 
ployed for the management of the public debt by that cor- 
poration is explained elsewhere in this work. [Bank, 
Banker, Banking.] The functions intrusted to the Bank 
of England with reference to the National Debt do not 
extend to the transaction of any matter connected with its 
reduction. Such business is placed under the control of a 
body of commissioners, who act ex officio under the pro- 
visions of an act of parliament This board is composed of 
the speaker of the House of Commons, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, the master of the rolls, the lord-chief-baron 
of the Court of Exchequer, the accountant-general of the 
Court of Chancery, and the governor and deputy-governor 
of the Bank of England. The greater part of these cora- 
I missioned do not take any part in the management of the 
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business, the details of which are attended to by permanent 
officer^ vis. a secretary and comptroller-general, and an 
actuary, with an adequate establishment of assistants and 
clerks : the ultimate control is exercised by the chancellor 
of the exchequer for the time being, assisted by the governor 
and deputy-governor of the Bank of England. 

NATIONAL GALLERY. Of the origin of this public 
collection of paintings mention has already been made at 
the end of the article on the British Museum. Previously 
to the purchase of the Angerstein pictures, the gallery at 
Dulwich was almost the only one in the whole country, ex- 
cepting the royal collections at Windsor and Hampton 
Court, to which the public had anything like free if not 
gratuitous access; for wealthy as England is in master- 
pieces of painting, they are dispersed through a great num- 
ber of private galleries and cabinets, to which, if access is 
to be bad at all, it is only occasionally. Consequently 
those stores of art have had little influence upon our national 
taste, but the public generally have been left to pick up 
their acquaintance with art at our annual exhibitions, 
where of course there is always a great preponderance of 
mediocrity. The exhibitions of the works or the old mas- 
ters at the British Institution constituted almost the only 
opportunity of seeing works of that class which was afforded 
to artists and the public. Still, however desirable in them- 
selves, such temporary exhibitions were insufficient. Hi- 
therto government hail scarcely ever done anything directly 
for art ; and if it was to do so at all, no better beginning 
could be made than by securing for the nation the Anger- 
stein collection, it being, although not very extensive, of 
choice quality, and containing some first-rate specimens. 
For the Sebastian del Piombo alone 20,000/. had been 
ofTered (by Mr. Beckford) and refused ; therefore, 57,000/. 
for the whole was by no means an extravagant price, parti- 
cularly if compared with what has since been given for 
single paintings, namely, 5000/. for Titian's Bacchus and 
Ariadne ; 3800/. for the Virgin au Panier* by Correggio ; 
11,500/. for the two larger specimens of the same master 
(the Ecce Homo and the Education of Cupid), sold to the 
Gallery in 1834 by the marquis of Londonderry ; and about 
4000/. for Raphael's St. Catherine, a single half-length figure. 

The original collection consisted of about forty pictures, 
chiefly of the Italian school, but is now (1839) augmented 
to more than treble that number, by purchases, donat ions, and 
bequests. The directors of the British Institution have libe- 
rally presented at different times five works, namely, the 
Pannegiano and Paul Veronese, and three specimens of the 
English school, Reynolds's Holy Family, Gainsborough's 
Market- Cart, and West's large picture of Christ healing 
the Sick. * Sir George Beaumont's noble gift of his collec- 
tion, in 1826, enriched the Gallery soon after its establish- 
ment with several choice specimens, particularly in the 
department of landscape, with the very fine one by Rubens, 
four Claudes, and two Wilsons : the others are, a Descent 
from the Cross (sketch) by Rembrandt, the portrait of a 
Jew, by the same master, a landscape by Both, West's Py- 
lades and Orestes, and Wilkie's Blind Fiddler. The bequest 
of the Rev. William Holwell Carr constituted a very nu- 
merous and important accession of works of the Italian 
school, besides some others, as will appear from the follow- 
ing list: — Lionardo da Vinci— Christ disputing with the 
Doctors in the Temple ; Michael Angelo's Dream ; Andrea 
del Sarto— a Holy Family; Bronzino— a female portrait ; 
Garofalo— Vision of St. Augustin ; Giulio Romano— a Cha- 
rity ; Titian — an Adoration of the Shepherds ; Sebastian 
del Piombo — Portrait of Cardinal Hippolito de' Medici, and 
another, supposed to be that of Giulia Goncaga ; Tintoretto— 
8t. George; Paul Veronese — Europe; Domenichino— To- 
bias and the Angel ; Ditto— Landscape, with St. George 
and the Dragon; Guercino— a Christ and two Angels; 
Claude — Landscape, with the story of Sinon ; Gaspar 
Poussin— three landscapes, one of them with the Adventure 
of Dido and ifineas ; Rubens — St. Bavon relieving the Poor ; 
Rembrandt— a landscape, with Tobias and the Angel ; also a 
female wading through a stream, which last, though dis- 
agreeable as a subject, is for its execution a superior sped 
man of that master. 

Among other donations the principal are the two Guidos, 
Perseus and Andromeda, and Venus attired by the Graces, 
presented by William I V.; the allegorical subject, by Rubens, 
entitled Peace and War, given by the late duke of Suther- 
land ; the two Cartoons, by Annibale Caracci, the gift of 
Lord Francis Bgerton; and the picture representing the 



story of Phineus, presented by Lieutenant-general Tboro*oc. 
called in the catalogue a Poussin, but asserted by some to 
be the production or Romanelli. The most considerable of 
the later bequests is that of Lord Farnborongh, whU ha* 
added fifteen pictures to the Gallery, nearly all by Flemish 
and Dutch artists, including three by Teniers and two bv 
Vandervelde ; therefore furnishing specimens of that school, 
of which there were previously scarcely any, excepting those 
of Rubens and Rembrandt The same number of point- 
ings have been bequeathed by Lieutenant colonel Hanri 
Ollney, most of winch also belong to the abo\e school, ex- 
cept four small ones, originally described as Wattcau'a, hot 
now recognised as being oy Lancret, an inferior artUt. 

From the great increase which has thus taken plam 
within the course of a very few years, there is room t*r 
supposing that the liberality of private possessor* v.ll u. 
time augment the collection very materially < slid, tf it be 
desirable on the one hand that such disposition kbould b* 
encouraged, it is equally necessary on the other to g\*siu 
against the indiscriminate acceptance of whatever may b« 
gratuitously offered; since if due regard be not had to 
quality, the charactor of the entire collection will be endan- 
gered by the influx of mediocre and indifferent works* in- 
ferior specimens of the masters whose names thev bear. 
The three pictures, for instance, presented by the Juke of 
Northumberland are certainly not of that rank which wouW 
have procured their admission into the original Angerstctn 
collection. It has also been complained that sufficient dis- 
cretion has not been exercised with respect to purchases; 
for while extravagant sums have been paid in some in- 
stances, many works of equal or even greater merit ba%« 
been rejected, although offered at reasonable pneoa. 'No 
specified sum is placed at the disposal of the trustees errry 
year ; but if any work of art is strongly recommended, t 
memorial must be sent to the Treasury, which U fbilav^i 
up by an application for the amount to parliament: tl* 
delay and the system effectually prevent merchant* aad 
others from negotiating with the trustees, as the doubt and 
perplexity are not to be compensated by the price demanded. 
In some instances pictures of the highest quality hare beta 
peremptorily refused, for what reasons we are unable to car. 
Two of the finest works by Salvator Rosa (Diogene* easting 
away his Cup, and Hcraclitus sitting among toe remnant* 
of Mortality) were offered by the earlof Lauderdale, on tb« 
part of the lato dowager-marchioness of Lansdowne, sod 
refused : the individual who had the chief voice in rejecting 
them afterwards purchased them for the marquia of West- 
minster, for 1400/L If they were worthy to be placed to Um 
Grosvenor Gallery, they would have been ornament* Co the 
national collection.' (Brit, and For. Rev* No. 17. • Works 
of Art, &c. in England.') The writer just quoted aaserts 
that the prices of all the subsequent purchases after thai of 
the first collection have been extravagant, with the excep- 
tion of those for the two Londonderry Correggio* and Uie 
Murillo(the Holy Family), added to the Gallery in 163J. 
The three pictures more recently purchased of Mr. Beck- 
ford, viz. the Raphael (St Catherine), the Garofalo, and thr 
Perruzzt, originally cost that gentleman 3628/., but hm» 
cost the nation 7000/., or nearly double that sum, a pnrt 
greatly disproportionate to their worth ; which may al*o be 
said of that given for the Titian (Bacchus and Ariadne)* 
purchased of Mr. Hamlet for 5000/. The same authority 
further assures us that, besides the instances above given, 
several opportunities of obtaining superior specimens at *ery 
moderate rates have been very inconsiderately neglected, m 
consequence of which many tine pictures, that might ha™ 
been procured for the Gallery at a much lower cost than 
some of inferior rank have been, have either been tent oat 
of the country or disposed of to private collectors. aUdods; 
them was a fine specimen of Guercino (the Bobcadin;; of Sl 
Catherine), purchased by Mr. Higginson for 350/.; a Bel- 
lini, Carlo Dolce, and a Correggio (greatly superior , it is 
stated, to the Virgin au Puttier in the Gallery), wbtcU with 
another picture, were sold to Mr. Wynne Ellis for only 
1200/., though the Correggio alone was worth double that 
amount. Again, an exceedingly fine work by Bonefaecio 
(the Adoration of the Magi), almost equal to Titian, might 
hare been had for the inconsiderable price of 200/. It rW- 
ther appears that notwithstanding the exceedingly Urge 
sums tney have cost, some of the pictures are not in that 
hieh condition which they ought to be. The Corregro 
(Virgin au Punier) has suffered very materially, and the 
Raphael (St. Catherine) has undergone much repsianf by 
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stippling m the flesh narts. Even the Raising of Lazarus, 
br bcbastian del Piombo, had in tome places been damaged 
by time, but were so finely restored by West as almost to 
defy detection. With regard to the authenticity of some of 
the pictures there is also considerable doubt : Dr. Waagen 
pronounces the Lionardo da Vinci to be not by that master, 
but by Bernardino Luini ; while, according to the writer in 
ihe ' British and Foreign Review,' it is by Andrea Solario ; 
oar tt the subject Christ disputing in the Temple with the 
Doctors, but Joseph interpreting Pharaoh's dream. Again, 
i bough so assigned in the catalogue, the story of Phineus 
ii not bv Niccolo Poussin, but Romanelli. 

The following is a numerical synopsis of the collection 
at present (1839), arranged according to the principal 
schools : — 

Italian : — Baroccio, 1 ; L. Bassano, 1 ; Bronzino, 1 ; A. 
Caracci.9; l»Caracoi, 3; Claude, 10; Correggio, 4 j Ca- 
naletto, 3 ; Domenicbino, 4 ; Ercole da Ferrara, 1 ; Mazzo- 
lino da Ferrara, 1 ; Garofalo, 1 ; Giorgione, 1 ; Guercino, 1 ; 
Goido, 3; Michael Angelo, 1; Mola, 3; Paduanino, 1; 
Parroegiano, 1 ; Pannini, I ; S. del Piombo, 3 ; N. Poussin, 
$ ; G. Poussin, 6 ; Raphael, 2 ; Giul. Romano, 1 ; Sal. 
Rosa, 1 ; A* del Sarto, 1 ; Titian, 5 ; Tintoretto, 1 ; A. 
Veronese, 1 ; P. Veronese, 2 ; Da Vinci, 1 :— (85). Spanish : 
— Murillo, 2 ; Velasquez, 1. Flemish and Dutch .-—Both, 
1 ; Cuyp, 1 ; Decker, 1 ; Van Goven, 1 ; Van der Heist, 2 ; 
Jordaen*, 1 ; Maes, 2; Van der Neer, 1 ; Pother, 1 ; Rem* 
Drandt, 7 ; Rubens, 7 ; Storck, 1 ; Steinwiek, ) ; Vander- 
iclde, 2; Vandyck, 4:— (33). French:— S. Bourdon, 1; 
Lancret, 4. English .'—Beaumont, 2 ; Beechey, 1 ; Con- 
stable, 1 ; Copley, 1 ; Gainsborough, 2 ; Hogarth, 7 ; Hopp- 
ner. 1 ; Housman, ] ; Jackson, 1 ; A- Kauffmann, 1 ; Law- 
rence, 4; Reynolds, 8; West, 4; Wilkie, 2; Wilson, 2:— 
<38). 

The specimens of the English school are far from nume- 
rous, and some of them by no means che/s-cPwuvre of the 
trtiits to whom they belong; but it is to be hoped that the 
Gallery will in time deserve the epithet of National, by ex- 
hibiting proofs of native and national talent. It would be 
well therefore if, by the occasional purchase of the finest 
productions of living talent, our artists were incited to apply 
themselves to works of higher aim and more sterling cha- 
racter than are required for distinction at an exhibition- 
roam, and to look forward to a place in the Gallery as to a 
monumental niche in the temple of Fame. It will how- 
ever soon become necessary to consider how spaee is to be 
provided for fresh acquisitions, since, although the collec- 
ts can even now be considered only as the nucleus of 
a hat it eventually will and ought to become, the increase 
has been such that the portion of tbe building allotted to 
the Gallery is already filled with as many pictures as it can 
properly contain, since it consists of no more than five rooms 
altogether, and two of them of very moderate dimensions. 

This brings us to speak of the edifice itself, which has 
been more severely and more illiberally censured, both for 
ili external appearance and interior accommodation, than 
iluwst any other architectural work. In either respect it 
is undoubtedly very far from what it ought to be ; yet al- 
though the censure has fallen almost entirely upon the 
architect alone, many of the defects complained of were 
forced upon him by the inconveniences attending tho site, 
and oilier unfortunate circumstances, and it is therefore 
very doubtful whether, fettered by the same untoward 
condi lions, any one else would have been able to do 
orach better, at least as far as accommodation is con- 
cerned. Not only was tbe plan restricted to an in- 
conveniently narrow slip of ground, but the alleged, yet 
by no means apparent, necessity of keeping as public 
thoroughfares two passages through tbe lower part of the 
building, has caused the ground-floor to be so divided 
that should occasion for so doing arise, it will be found im- 
possible to form a spacious gallery of any kind, either for 
sculpture or paintings, in that part of tho building. Again, 
tbe n ec e ss ity for providing two distinct entrances and stair- 
cases, without the means of projecting out the latter at the 
tear ©/ the building, has unavoidably caused all the centre 
portion, amounting to about one-third of the interior, to be 
» appropriated, which of course seems a very great loss of 
isaea, although the same space would not have been 
at ah* extravagant if the Gallery itself had been in pro- 
portion to it. Such a building as St. Martin's workhouse 
«Hrhl never to have been allowed to be any obstacle in the 
»»? tf a fUitfthl* plan for the Gallery, owre especially as U 



could easily he foreseen that though the accommodation at 
first provided might be amply sufficient, the time would 
arrive when it would be found altogether inadequate. Con- 
sequently what is now erected should have been understood 
to be only provisional, and Mr. Wilkins should have been 
instructed to have formed his plans with the view of the 
building being extended northwards, both at its east and 
west ends. How additions may be made is shown in one of 
the plans of the Gallery accompanying the * Report from 
the Select Committee of Arts,' &c, viz. by continuing the 
present suite of rooms westward, at the rear of the nouses 
on the north side of Pail-Mall East, where there might be 
a building upwards of 100 feet square, enclosing an inner 
court. But were government to give up the site of the ad- 
jacent barracks, the plan might be much more extensively 
enlarged, as there would then be space for erecting, in con- 
tinuation of the present edifice, a series of galleries upwards 
of 300 feet in length, by nearly 200 in depth, which would 
give a line equal to about 1000 feet, doubled by the walls on 
each side. Even this might be still further extended by 
building other galleries intersecting tbe square or quad- 
rangle enclosed by the outer ones: for supposing these latter 
30 feet wide, they would leave an internal space or court 
200 feet one way and 100 the other. (Public Buildings of 
London, by W. H. Leeds, vol. ij.) 

There may be difficulties, but surely not insuperable 
ones attending the scheme here proposed, which while it 
would provide sufficiently numerous and spacious gal- 
leries, that would lose nothing of their effect by being 
approached through the present rooms, would be re- 
commended by economy, because all such additional 
buildings would be entirely shut out from view externally, 
and therefore require no finish or regard to design on 
their outside. The increase of space so obtained would, be- 
sides, be double what is above stated, since that refers only 
to the upper floor, whereas there would be equal additional 
extent gained beneath it ; which might be appropriated to 
a gallery of modern sculpture, there being nothing of the 
kind at the British Museum. Such a plan might be carried 
on by degrees, a single room or gallery on each floor being 
erected as it should become necessary to do so ; and some 
classification as to schools, and also subjects and sizes, 
might be observed, which, if not of much importance at 
present, will require to be attended to when the collection 
shall have become much more numerous. There would 
then be opportunity for introducing in such new galleries 
that greater attention to architectural splendour and decora- 
tion which the public seem to demand ; for almost every one 
has spoken most contemptuously of the present rooms, not 
only as insufficient in size, but as mean in appearance. One 
writer calls them * little poking boxes,* another (* Br. and For. 
Rev.') says, ' they are beneath contempt ; they display 
neither grandeur nor style.' Undoubtedly not, but then 
neither does anything of the sort appear to have been con- 
templated; and, at all events, the architect is not to be 
reproached for not having attempted more than he was 
allowed to perform. The architecture of the rooms is quite 
subordinate, almost negative ; there is nothing whatever in 
them to please as mere architecture, nor is there anything 
whatever to offend ; while the principal object, that of show- 
ing the pictures, has been satisfactorily accomplished. 

The exterior of the building has been criticised, or rather 
summarily condemned, with equal severity; and without 
any allowance being made for the difficulty thrown in the 
architect's way by his being under the necessity of making 
use of the columns formerly belonging to the portico of 
Carlton House. This seems to have cramped his design by 
limiting him as to the height of his portico, which he would 
else most probably have rendered a far more imposing and 
dignified feature by employing for it an order of larger 
dimensions, rising above the general height of the elevation 
as in the facade of the London University College ; and 
had he done so, bestowing on that order a richer entablature 
than on the rest, together with a rather loftier pediment 
enriched with sculpture, and with statues on its acroteria, 
the dome, which is more of a blemish than an ornament in 
the design* might have been dispensed with, as tbe centre 
would have been sufficiently and more effectively distin- 
guished, by its greater loftiness, without it The entire 
extent of front is 460 feet, but this length is too much 
broken up into separate parts, and more so than would else 
probably have been done, it being required of the architect 
to set back the extremities in order that the east end of hjs 
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buildinsr should not at alt intercept the view of the portico 
of St. Martins from Pall-Mall East; whereas had lie been 
allowed to bring those parts as forward as the background 
of his portico, very much more space would have been 
obtained internally, and the end facing the church, which 
is now a very narrow and insignificant-looking bit, would 
have been considerably augmented. It is to be regretted, 
too, that the small windows at the sides of the entrances to 
the two thoroughfares were not got rid off, by being turned 
towards those passages; and perhaps a little more study 
and contrivance would have enabled the architect to dis- 
pense with those in that division of the facade from which 
the portico projects, and where they sadly cut up that mass. 
At all events, there would have been no difficulty whatever 
in entirely concealing the windows in the basement story, 
by merely continuing the podium as a low screen before 
them, with breaks forming pedestals for statues at intervals. 
By that means a deformity would have been got rid off, 
the ordinary dwelling-house look attending those kitchen- 
windows have been avoided, and an air of nobleness and rich- 
ness, with some degree of novelty of design also, have been im- 
parted to the whole facade. It is true, the rooms in the offices 
below would not have commanded the view they now do, 
yet that is a very minor consideration, and ought not to have 
been allowed to stand in the way of its being done. For- 
tunately however for such improvement it is even now not 
too late, since it may be carried into effect at any time 
without the slightest trouble or inconvenience. So also may 
the now empty niches be filled with statues; but there is 
no hope that anything will ever be done to remedy one preva- 
lent and very serious defect, namely, the excessivo poverty 
of the whole entablature, which renders it not only at variance 
with the richness of the columns, but insignificant in the 
general effect, whereas even some little exaggeration with 
respect to the depth of its members would have been allow- 
able, if merely because a little more height might thus have 
been given. Notwithstanding these and other defects, some 
of which appear to have been forced upon the architect, there 
is much beauty in particular parts, especially the portico : 
but for further criticism on the building we must refer to 
the work above quoted, where elevations and plains of it will 
also be found. Plans of it have also been given in the 
•Companion to the Almanac for 1837/ and the 'Penny 
Magazine,' No. 299. The latter publication also contains 
(Nos. 8, 12, 24, and 47) notices of some of the principal 
pictures. The building was begun in 1833 from the designs 
of VV. Wilkins, R.A. (died August 31, 1839), and completed 
in 1837; and the first exhibition of the Royal Academy 
within its walls took place in 1838. 

NATIONS, LAW OF. [Law, p. 361.] 

NATO'LIA. [Anatolia.] 

NATRIX, Laurenti's name for a genus of Colubrida, a 
fiimily of snakes destitute of poison-fangs, and of which the 
common snake, Natrix torquata of Ray, may be taken as 
the example. 

Generic Character. — Head distinct, oblong-ovate, de- 
pressed, covered with scuta ; gape wide, body very long, 
nearly cylindrical, slender, scales imbricated, placed in lon- 
gitudinal series, lanceolate, generally carinated, abdominal 
shields simple, arched at the margin, caudal shields bise- 
rial. (Bell.) 




Head and Ull of Natrix. Hm<t seta from above ; UU from below. 

The Common or Pinged Snake is too well known to re- 
quire description : the female is larger than the male. Its 
food consists of lixmls, young birds, bints* eggs, mice, and 
more particularly fio^. The latter are generally captured 
by ono of the hind legs, and in that case the prey is swal- 



lowed alive, and with the lower limbs and parts foremott, 
the head still continuing in its proper position, and disap- 
pearing last During the operation of deglutition the cne* 
of the frog are very distressing, and we have delivered txuro 
than one from its enemy — unfairly perhaps, in conseqoeuc* 
of being attracted by tne cnes of the sufferer. Tbe fv% 
evidently remains alive for some time after it Isas beru 
swallowed, in the course of which the jaws are dilated, and. 
so to speak, dislocated in order to allow of the passage of ibe 
disnroportioned body to be conveyed into the stomach. Mr. 
Bell, who gives in his • British Reptiles* arery accurate and 
clear account of the manner in which this operation U per- 
formed and the dilatation effected, states that lie has bear J 
a frog distinctly utter its peculiar cry several minutes after 
it had been swallowed by the snako. The same zoolof»t 
observes that the frog is generally taken by one of tbe 
hinder extremities, because the latter is most frequently io 
the act of fleeing from its pursuer when taken; and in that 
case, the prey, according to his experience, is swallowed a* 
we have above described ; but he adds, that if the frog he 
taken by the middle of the body, the snake invariably turn 
it by several movements of the jaws, until the bead t* 
directed towards the throat of the snake, when it is aval- 
lowed head foremost. In taking lizards or birds, tbe snake. 
as far as Mr. Bell's observation goes, always swallows ibem 
head first. The same author gives a curious but painful 
description of an instance where two snakes had seised the 
same wretched frog, which, after a long and painful struggle, 
and some fighting between the snakes, was swallowed by 
the victor. 

When the skin of the common snake has been just cast, 
it is a very beautiful serpent, and those who have seen it, as 
we have, gracefully swimming with elevated head and neck, 
and with the sun shining on its ' enamelled skin.* as it 
crossed the limpid water of some clear stream or little lake, 
will acknowledge its elegance and beauty. Mr. Bell has lbs 
following observations upon the subject of this change of 
the skin, which, as some misapprehension has existed on tbe 
subject, we proceed to lav before our readers, * Snakes, 
like most other re pt ilia, shed their cuticle or outer skin st 
greater or less intervals. It is a mistake to assign a parti- 
cular period to this process ; some have stated it to occur 
once, some twice in the summer; but I have found it to 
depend upon the temperature of the atmosphere, and on the 
state of health, and tne more or less frequent feeding of tbe 
animal. I have known the skin shed four or ire times 
during the year. It is always thrown off by reversing it ; so 
that the transparent covering of the eyes and that of ths 
scales also, are always found in the exuviae. Previously to 
this curious circumstance taking place, the whole cuticle 
becomes somewhat opaque, the eyes are dim, and the animal 
is evidently blind. It also becomes more or less iDactrre, 
until at length, when the skin is ready to be removed, beta* 
everywhere detached, and the new skin perfectly hard sm- 
dernealh, the animal bursts it at the neck, and creeping 
through some dense herbage, or low brushwood, leaves it 
attached, and comes forth in far brighter and clearer 
colours than before.* 

White and others have remarked an offensive power ta 
this creature, that of ' stinking se defendendo,' as White 
describes it. He adds, ' I knew a gentleman who kept ■ 
tame snake, which was in its person as sweet as any animal 
while in good humour and unalarraed ; but as soon m% a 
stranger or a dog or cat came in, it fell to hissing, ami fitted 
the room with such nauseous effluvia as rendered it hardly 
supportable.' But this offensive odour, which is expelled 
from certain glands, is not emitted in self-defence alone. It 
is also said to be the concomitant of sexual excitement. 

Reproduction. — Oviparous, as in tbe rest of tbe genus. The 
eggs, to the number of sixteen or twenty, are deposited tn a 
connected chain in some dung-heap or warm situation, tbe 
connection being effected by a glutinous substance, and 
there left till the heat of the place or of the sun calls the 
young into life. In the museum of the Royal CoUeee of 
Surgeons {Physiological Series, No. 2708) is'a preparation 
of a species of coluber, in which the ova in theovaha are is 
an advanced state of development ; the ovisac nearest Use 
expanded anterior orifice of the left oviduct is near the 
period of discharging its contained ovum, and the lonsritta- 
dinal line is discernible, which indicates the place of the 
future rent by which it would have escaped. Tbe done* t» 
laid open ; a bristle is placed in the termination of the 
rectum, behind which may be observed tbe semilunar Am ins 
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in which the oviducts terminate* and the bilobed promi- 
nence on which the ureters open. No. 2417 (the first illus- 
tration of the Ametabolian subclass, in which copulation is 
attended with intromission) exhibits the posterior part of 
the body of the Common Snake with the ventral integu- 
ments dissected off from the abdomen and tail, to show the 
testes and two nenes in situ. The testes are small, slightly 
compressed, oblong bodies, situated anterior to the kidneys, 
the right about an inch in advance of the left, corresponding 
to the difference in the relative position of the kidneys ; the 
penes, which consist almost wholly of a proeputiura or inver- 
tible sheath, and a small glans, are retracted within their 
subcaudal cells; bristles are inserted into the outlets of 
these receptacles, and pass into the cavities of the inverted 
prsputia. The muscles which retract the penes and invert 
the »heaths are exposed as they pass backwards to their 
origins from the inferior spines of the caudal vertebrae. No. 
24 Id exhibits the termination of the abdomen and tail of a 
large Coluber, also prepared to show the male sexual organs. 
{Catalogue, vol. iv.) 

Habit*, 4^- — The common snake commences its hyber- 
nation in some warm hedge, under the root of a tree, or 
other sheltered situation, about the end of autumn ; and 
then they coil themselves up, sometimes in numbers, till 
the spring again brings them forth. Many instances of 
tame snakes have been recorded, and more than one has 
come under our immediate observation. Mr. Bell gives the 
following account, showing that these snakes may be made 
to distinguish those who caress and feed them. ' I had one 
many years since, which knew me from all other persons; 
and when let out of his box would immediately come to me. 
and crawl under the sleeve of my coat, where he was fond 
of lying perfectly still, and enjoying the warmth. He was 
accustomed to come to my hand for a draught of milk every 
morning at breakfast, which he always did of his own accord, 
but be would Hy from strangers and hiss if they meddled 
with him.' 

The following are the synonyms collected by the last- 
mentioned author: — Natrix torquata, Ray, Fleming, 
Jenyns, Bonaparte. Coluber Natrix, Linn.. Shaw, Daudin, 
Turton. Coluber torquatus, Lac6pdde ; Natrix vulgaris, 
Laurenli. Trojndonotus Natrix, Kuhl, Gray. Ringed 
Snake* Pennant. Couleuvre a Collier, Laclpede. It is the 
Ringelnatter of the Germans, and Tomt-Orm, Snok, and 
Ring-Orm of the Fauna Suecica. 

The editor of the last edition of Pennant's ' British Zoo- 
logy,' the Rev. L. Jenyns, and Mr. Bell, are all of opinion 
that the Dumfriesshire Snake of Sowerby's 4 British Miscel- 
lany ' is probably an immature variety of this species. The 
editor of Pennant seems however to be in doubt whether it 
is the young of the Aberdeen Snake, Anguis Eryx, or of the 
Natrix here treated of. But there can, we apprehend, be 
hardly any doubt that the Dumfriesshire Snake is the young 
of Matrix torquata. The Aberdeen Snake is nothing more 
than the Slouhworm or Blind-icorm. [Blind-worm.] 

Geographical Distribution.— Europe, *from Scotland 
and the corresponding latitude of the Continent, to Italy and 
Sidly.* (Bell.) 

With reference to the alleged inability of reptiles to live 
iu Ireland, Mr. Bell says, '1 have already mentioned the 
existence of Lacerta agilis there, and with respect to the 
present species, the following is the result of my inquiries. 
It would appear not only that the common Snake is not 
indigenous to Ireland, hut that several attempts to introduce 
it have totally failed. Mr. Ball some time since informed 
me of some trials of this kind.' Mr. Bell then prints the 
following letter from Mr. Thompson, which he had recently 
received, and which, as Mr. Bell observes, gives a very de- 
tailed and clear account of the actual facts. 

4 In this order (Ophidia) there is not now, nor, I believe, 
ever was there, any species indigenous to Ireland. In the 
Edinburgh *' New Philosophical Journal,"' for April, 1835, 
it is remarked : M We have learned from good authority that 
a recent importation of snakes has been made into Ireland, 
and that at present they are multiplying rapidly within a 
few miles of the tomo of St. Patrick." I never,' proceeds 
Mr. Thompson, * heard of this circumstance until it was 
published, and subsequently endeavoured to ascertain its 
truth, by inquiring of the persons about Downpatrick 
uhere the tomb of St. Patrick is) who are best acquainted 
«ith these subjects, not one of whom had ever heard of 
makes being in the neighbourhood. Recollecting that 
about the year 1831, a snake {Natrix torquata), lmme- 
P. (X, No. 990. 



diately after being killed at Milecross, was brought by some 
country-people in great consternation to my friend Dr. J. 
L. Drummond, I thought this might be one of those alluded 
to; and recently made inquiry of James Clealand, Esq. of 
Ruth Gael House (county Down), twenty-five miles distant 
in a direct line from Downpatrick, respecting snakes said 
to have been turned out by him. I was favoured by that 
gentleman with the following satisfactory reply : — "The re- 
port of my having introduced snakes into this country is 
correct. Being curious to ascertain whether the climate of 
Ireland was destructive to that class of reptiles, about six 
years ago I purchased half a dozen of them in Coven t Gar- 
den market in London ; they had been taken some time, 
and were quite tame and familiar. I turned them out in 
my garden; they immediately rambled away; one of them 
was killed at Milecross,"— that alluded to as having been 
brought to Dr. Drummond, — •• three miles distant, in about 
a week after its liberation ; and three others were shortly 
afterwards killed within that distance of the place where 
they were turned out ; and it is highly probable that the 
remaining two met with a similar fate, falling victims to a 
reward which it appears was offered for their destruction." ' 
To this Mr. Bell adds, that it certainly docs not appear 
that the failure of these attempts to introduce snakes into 
Ireland is to be attributed to anything connected with the 
climate, or other local circumstances, but rather to the pre 
judices of the inhabitants; nor is there reason to believe 
that their absence from Ireland is other than purely acci 
dental. (British Reptiles.) 



Natrix torquata : Common or Ringed SmAe. 

NATROLITE. [Mesotype] 

NATRON, native sesquicarbonate of soda. [Sodium.] 

NATRON LAKES are in a valley in the western desert 
which borders upon Lower Egypt running southeast and 
north-west between the calcareous ridge that skirts the wes- 
tern edge of the Delta and another parallel range which 
divides it from the Bahr-bela-ma. The Natron valley con- 
tains six lakes, remarkable for the great quantity of salt wh ich 
they produce. The crystallizations are both of muriate of 
soda, or common salt, and of carbonate of soda, called natron 
or trona. The lakes are ranged in succession along the length 
of the valley, being separated from each other by barren 
sands ; the whole occupy a length of about sixteen miles. 
The size of the respective lakes varies according to the 
season, and they are very shallow; the bottom is muddy, of 
mixed sand and clay. The lakes are supplied by water, 
which oozes out of the banks, chietly on the side which is 
towards the Nile. It appears that the water Hows abun- 
dantly when the Nile is high, and decreases with its decrease, 
until some of the lakes become quite dry. The banks of 
the lakes below the springs are covered with crystallizations. 
The natron is collected once a year, and is used both in 
Egypt and Syria, as also in Europe, for manufacturing glass 
and soap, and for bleaching linen. 

There are three or four convents in the valley of the 
Natron lakes; their foundation is said to date from the 
fourth century of our rora ; they are inhabited by Copt and 
Syrian monks, who are very poor and very ignorant. The 
valley itself is a barren desert. 

(Andreossi, Memo ire sur la Vallce des Lacs de Natron.) 

Vol. XVI.— P 
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NATTER-JACKr or NATTERJACK TOAD, the 

English name for the Bufo Calami ta of Laurenti. Iu 
colour ii light-yellowish inclining to brown and clouded with 
dull olive ; but its most distinguishing mark is the bright- 
yellow line running along the middle of the back. The 
warts or glands on the body and the large glands behind the 
head are reddish ; the under parts yellowish spotted with 
black, and the legs banded with black. 

Sir Joseph Banks was the first who drew Pennant's atten- 
tion to it as a British species: and the latter notices it as 
frequenting dry and sandy places, and as having been found 
on Putney Common and also near Revesby Abbey in Lin- 
colnshire." The Rev. L. Jenyns records it as occurring in 
plenty on many of the heaths about London, as well as on 
Gamlingay Heath in Cambridgeshire, and in two or three 
localities "in Norfolk. Mr. Bell {British Reptilu) states 
that he has found them in considerable numbers near ponds 
and ditches not far from Deptford, where they appeared to 
have congregated for the purpose of breeding. He observes 
that Dr. Fleming was not apparently aware of its being 
an inhabitant of Scotland, but Sir W. Jardine informed 
Mr. Bell that it is * taken in a marsh on the coasts of the 
Sol way Frith, almost brackish (certainly so in winter), and 
within a hundred yards of spring-tide high-water mark. It 
lies,' continues Sir William, 'between the village of Curse 
and Saturness (Southerners) Point, where 1 have found them 
for six or seven miles along the coast. They are very abun- 
dant/ The specimens sent to Mr. Bell by SirW. Jardine 
were in every respect the same as those found in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. We long ago saw them frequently at 
Hillingdon near Uxbridge (Middlesex). 

Pennant well describes the movements of the Natter- 
Jack. * It never leaps, neither does it crawl with the slow 
pace of a toad, but its motion is more like running. 1 He 
says that its deep and hollow voice is heard to a great dis- 
tance. Mr. Jenyns states that it spawns later in the season 
than the common toad. Mr. Bell gives the following di- 
mensions • — 



Total length . 
Length of fore leg . 
Length of hinder leg 



Inches. Linn. 
2 8 

1 3 

2 2 



Natter- Jack. 

NATURAL, a musical character, thus formed— 

il 

the use of which is, to make a sharpened note a semitone 
lower, and a flattened note a semitone higher; or, iu other 
words, it brings into the scale of the natural key of c any 
note which hud been made sharp or flat. But it must be 
observed, that the power of this character does not extend 
beyond the bar in which it appears, except where a lasting 
change of key is intended, in which case each natural placed 
at the clef remove* a corresponding sharp or Hat perma- 
nently, or until such sharp or flat shall be restored in like 
manner. 

NATURAL ORDKRS OF PLANTS. In classifying 
the vegetable kingdom according to the affinities of the spe- 
cies, it has been found necessary to collect together into 
groups such gcnvia as ha\e more resemblance to each other 
than they have to anything else, and to the e the name of 



natural orders has been given. They constitute the foun- 
dation of all arrangements, and are wholly independent of 
the peculiar views which different writers have taken of the 
manner in which the vegetable kingdom should be other- 
wise classified ; thus, while one author advocates the pro* 
priety of arranging Exogens by the modifications of their 
corolla, another by the insertion of their stamens, a ihirxi 
by what is supposed to be the progressive order of their de- 
velopment, and so on, the result of each of which method* 
is a different sequence of matter, the natural orders them- 
selves remain unchanged. This being so, the study uf ihex 
true limitation, and of the characters by which they are es- 
sentially distinguished, constitutes by far the most import- 
ant branch of systematical botany, and accordingly we flryl 
that a large proportion of the natural orders \ct founded 
are admitted without much difference of opinion. It mu*t 
be obvious also to any one at all acquainted with sorb 
subjects, that in many cases there is in fact no room for dt* 
cussion ; as in the Apiaceous, Asteraceous, and Brassiere*** 
orders, or in Grasses, Sedges, and Orchidacese. 

It is however sufficiently singular, that notwithstanding 
the general accordance of opinion that may be said to e\ «: 
upon this subject in the majority of cases, no one should. ** 
yet, have undertaken to prove what are really the es»entul 
characters by which natural orders ought to be distinguished* 
and what are unimportant or inapplicable to the limitatoa 
of such groups. In the absence of a settlement of &.-• 
point, all that has yet been effected is, in its very nature, 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory, notwithstanding that it dues 
appear to be, to a great extent, right; and there is an in- 
consistency and want of harmony in the different dm*joni 
of the natural system, which is most perplexing to the «ta- 
dent. Up to the present time botanists have oeruj ^d 
themselves much more with searching for differences b» 
which genera may be divided, than for resemblance* In 
which they may be combined, a state of things which hu 
proved advantageous to the science of botanical elabora- 
tion in its infancy, but which, if not corrected, will pre\ri.t 
its ever attaining maturity. 

It is probable that such characters as the number of ports, 
the regularity or irregularity of flowers, the insertion of a» 
mens, direction of ovules, and the presence or absence of par- 
ticular organs, all which are at present considered of grcs: 
importance, are so far from serving to separate plant* into 
different orders, that they may be mere indications of a pecu- 
liar state of development in plants of the same order. Suci 
orders as Myrtaceie and Ona^racese serve to place this in a 
striking point of view. InMyrtace© the stamens vary from w 
indefinite number in Myrtus to only 5 in the genus Besckea . 
and from being polyadelphous in Calothamnus, to beirr 
distinct in Mvrtus itself; the flowers are poly petal ous Kt 
Myrtus, and apetalous in Eucalyptus ; regular in the m*« 
of the order, but irregular in Lccythis and its allies ; ;L< 
ovary is many-celled and many seeded in Leptospennam. 
and one-celled with two seeds in Calytrix ; altogether infcror 
in Eugenia, &c, and superior in the whole of the Lfj.-- 
spermeous division. In like manner in Onagracess, CEcw 
thera has 8 stamens, and Ilippuris one only ; the tsowen 
are poly pet alo us iu the mass of the order, but apetalous .i 
some F uchsias ; regular in the mass of the order, bat irre- 
gular in Cham»nerium ; and the ovary is 2- or 4 celled j 
the greater number of genera, but 1 -celled in Trap*. *r<4 
in some plants referred to Haloragis. So, in like manner. 
is the position of the ovule within the ovary a character 
liable to much variation ; for instance, among Ururaceap, i: 
is erect in Urtica, and pendulous in Dorstema and Hum.- 
lus; among MyrtacesD, it is erect in VerUcordia, peltate ia 
Beaufortia ; and among OnagracesB, it is peltate in EpiJo- 
bium, &c, erect in Circaa, and pendulous in Haloragis. 

We ought therefore, in sound philosophy, to disallow a*. 
the differences just enumerated, as available for the dis- 
crimination of natural orders, and yet they are of consia-M 
employment. If they were disallowed, the effect woo Id t-< 
to reduce very considerably the number of natural orders 
and to limit the remainder in a more positive manner : a-, 
advantage of no little moment in the existing state of «y v- 
tematical botany, in as much as it would tend to simpl'if* 
the distinctions of the orders, and to remove the oumerco 
inconsistencies whose existence it is at present impossible i.~ 
deny. Many prejudices would be violently shocked. b-L 
an entirely new light would be thrown upon the t^zi 
nature of vegetable a trinities; Corylacca? would be brxruirh* 
into the vicinity of Combretace®, and Tamancaces9 of Sa'»i 
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} ; Begoniaeero would be associated with Melastoma- 
ce©; Solanacece and Scrophulariaceae, GeraniaceaB, Tropeo- 
k», and Limnanthacese, would be respectively consolidated, 
ind many more such changes might be expected. 

For the natural orders now admitted in the writings of 
botanists the reader is referred to Exookns and Endo- 
gihs and to the numerous names of orders introduced 
in their places in the alphabetical arrangement of this 
work. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. [Physics ] 
NATURALIZATION. [Alien; Denizen.] 
NATURE, LAW OF. [Law, p. 361.] 
NAUCLK'RUS. [Falconidjb, vol. x., p. 186.] 
NAUDE', GABRIEL, born at Paris in the year 1600, 
displayed at an early age a great aptitude for philological 
and critical studies. In 1622-3 he studied medicine, but it 
was not till several years later that he took his doctor's 
decree in that science at Padua. In 1624 he made his first 
iouruey into Italy, and on his return to Paris he published 
his work, * Apologie pour les grandes Personnages fausse- 
ment accuses dc Magic,' 1625. In 1631 he accompanied 
the papal nuncio Cardinal de' Bagni on his return to Rome, 
and was appointed his librarian. While he was at Rome 
the controversy concerning the authorship of the book 'De 
Imitatione Christi ' began. [Kempis, Thomas a.] The Be- 
nedictines claimed the authorship for one of their order, 
John Gersen, abbot of Vercelli ; whilst the regular canons 
of St Genevieve claimed it for Thomas a Kempis. Naud6, 
being in Italy, was requested to examine several MSS. of 
the work in question. His report was unfavourable to the 
claims of the Benedictines, who were much incensed against 
him, and accused him of bad faith. The affair then came 
before the oourts in the shape of a charge of defamation ; 
the suit lasted for years, and was at last compromised. In 
1640 Cardinal de' Bagni died, and Naud6, after remaining 
some time with Cardinal Barberini, the nephew of the 
reigning pope Urban VIII., was recalled to Paris in 1642, 
and appointed librarian to Cardinal Mazarin. In this capa- 
city he travelled through several parts of Europe to collect 
books and MSS. to enrich his patron's library, which was 
afterwards sold according to a sentence of the parliament of 
Pans, during the civil war of La Fronde, to the great sorrow 
of Naude 1 , who attempted to prevent what he considered an 
ict of barbarism, * Avis a Nosseigneurs du Parlement sur 
la Vente de la Bibliotheque du Cardinal Mazarin,' 1652. On 
receiving an invitation from queen Christina of Sweden, to 
be her librarian, Naude went to Stockholm inl652, where he 
was very well received. The climate of Sweden not agreeing 
with bis health, he set out to return to Paris, but died on his 
wav, at Abbeville, in July, 1653. 

Naude wrote numerous works in French and Latin, a 
catalogue of which is annexed to the ' Naudreana, ou Sin- 
gutarites remarquables prises des Conversations de M. 
NaudeV 1701 and 1703 ; the latter edition is by Bay!* His 
principal works are — 1, ' Instruction a la France sur la 
Verite de l'Histoire des Freres de la Rose Croix,' 1 623, in 
which he shows the absurdity of the wonderful stories con- 
cerning the Rosicrucians, which had begun in Germany, 
and were then spreading into France. 2, ' Bibliographia 
PoUtica,' being a list of the principal writers upon politics, 
with his own remarks. 3, * Avis pour dresser une Biblio- 
theque/ 1627. 4, • Additions a l'Histoire de Louis XL,' 
1 630. 5, • De Studio Militari Syntagma.' 6, * Jugeraent de 
tout ce qui a M tmprimc contre le Cardinal Mazarin,' 4to., 
IS50. 7. ' La Marfore, ou discours contre les Libelles.' 8, 
' Considerations politiques sur les Coups d'Etat,' Rome, 1639. 
Xaude' says that he wrote this work at the request of and 
for the private perusal of his patron Cardinal de' Bagni, who 
however for his own convenience had twelve copies of it 
printed. The work was afterwards reprinted in Holland in 
1&67, and again in 1673, with comments by way of refuta- 
tion, by LuD.M. (Louis Dumaz). The principles broached 
in this book are of a similar nature with those of the ' Prin- 
cipe' of Machiavelli. Among other things Naude (in ch. 
iii.) approves of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, not on re- 
ligion* bat on political grounds, considering the Huguenots 
to obstinate rebels, and says that the obloquy which has 
been thrown upon it is, ' because it was done only by half; 
fur had all the heretics in France been cut off, the country 
would afterwards have enjoyed perfect tranquillity.' 

Naude" was a man of irreproachable morals, of great 
'-arcing, but self-opinionated and somewhat paradoxical. 
FuWJacob, in hid ' Gabrielis Naudwi Tumulus/ 1659, has 



collected all the eulogies and epitaphs that have been 
written in his honour. 

NAUMA'CHIA, the representation of a sea-fight among 
the Romans, which was sometimes performed in the 
Circus Maximus or amphitheatre, water being introduced 
sufficient to float ships, but more frequently in places made 
especially for the purpose, which were called Naumachi®. 
Julius Caesar appears to have been the first who gave a 
representation of a sea-fight on an extensive scale. He dug 
a lake in the Campus Martius for the purpose, which how- 
ever was filled up in his life-time (Dion Cass., xl. 23; 
Suet., Jul., c. 39, with Casaubon's note, and c. 43). Au- 
gustus also dug a lake near the Tiber for the same pur- 
pose, which was afterwards turned into a park or plan- 
tation ('nemus;' Suet., Oct., 43; Tac, Ann., xii. 56/. 
Another lake was dug in the Campus Martius by Caligula 
(Dion Cass.,lix. 10); but Claudius exhibited a naumachia 
on the lake Fucinus, now Celano. (Suet., Claud.. 21 ; Dion, 
lx. 33 ; Tac, Ann., xii. 56.) The old naumachia (vetus nau- 
machia), in which Titus is said by Suetonius (Tit., 7) to 
have exhibited a sea-fight, has occasioned some dispute 
among the learned ; some understanding it to be the Circus 
Maximus, and others the lake dug by order of Augustus 
(Ernesti on Suet., Tib., 72). Domitian appears to have been 
the first who erected a building of stone around these artifi- 
cial lakes (Suet, Dom., 4, 5). Previous to his time the 
spectators appear to have sat upon wooden benches, which 
might be easily made to rise gradually above one another 
with the earth which had been dug out of the artificial 
lake. In later times the naumachia) were usually sur- 
rounded with buildings like the amphitheatre or circus. 

The ships which were engaged in these sea-fights were 
divided into two parties, which were called respectively by 
the names of different maritime nations, as the Tyrian and 
Egyptian fleets (Suet., Jul. % 39), the Sicilian and Rhodian 
(Suet., Claud., 21), &c. The combatants, who were called 
Naumachiarii (Suet., Claud., 21), were usually composed of 
captives or criminals, who fought to death, unless saved by 
the clemency of the emperor. These sea-fights were said 
to have been exhibited on such a scale of magnificence and 
splendour as almost to surpass our belief. In the naumachia 
exhibited by Nero there were sea-monsters swimming about 
in the artificial lake (Suet., Nero, 12), and Claudius caused a 
Triton, made of silver, to be placed in the middle of the 
lake Fucinus, who was made, by machinery, to give the 
signal for attack with a trumpet. (Suet., Claud., 21.) In 
Domitian's naumachia the number of ships engaged was 
almost equal to two real fleets (pcene justce classes, Suet., 
Dom., 4) ; and in the sea-fight on the lake Fucinus, there 
are said to have been no fewer than 19,000 combatants. 
(Tac. Ann., xii. 56.) 

NAUMBURG, on the Saale, a very considerable town of 
Prussian Saxony, in the government of Merseburg, is situ- 
ated in 51° 9' N. lat and 11° 40' E long., at a short dis- 
tance from the junction of the Unstrutt with the Saale. It 
consists of the town itself, the liberties, and three suburbs. 
There are several remarkable buildings in this city, espe- 
cially the churches. The cathedral (in the liberties), 
founded in 1028, is an interesting specimen of old Ger- 
man architecture; its antient monuments, altars, statues, 
carved work, paintings, are well worthy of observation. 
Connected with the cathedral are residences of the canons. 
The church of St. Wendel (which has a celebrated organ, 
and many fine paintings, one of which is by L. Cranach, 
• Christ blessing the little Children') and the church of St. 
Maurice, with the monument of bishop Richwins, are 
likewise interesting. Among the other public buildings, 
the principal are the court of j ustice, the town-hall, the 
gymnasium (or cathedral school), and the city school. 
Besides the above, there are two churches, two orphan 
houses, six hospitals, and several schools. 

Naumburg is the seat of the chapter, of the supreme 
tribunal for the governments of Merseburg and Erfurt, of 
several supremo courts of justice, a tribunal of com- 
merce, &c. Naumburg is a very thriving town; the inha- 
bitants, now above 12,000, carry on manufactures of 
woollens, linen, stockings, gloves, and leather; starch, 
white-lead, soap, vitriol, aquafortis, vinegar, beer, and 
brandy arc made both for the consumption of the surround- 
ing country and for exportation to foreign parts. Wine 
produced in the vicinity is a considerable article of trade; 
the red is better than the white, and is often sold as French. 
There are a few houses that carry on very extensive dealings 
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'n wool. There are two annual fairs, one in June, insti- 
tuted in 1514, by the emperor Maximilian I.; the other, in 
December, instituted in 1818, by the king of Prussia. 
These, and three other annual cattle and horse fairs, con- 
tribute greatly to the prosperity of the town. An interest- 
ing ceremony, called the Kinderfest (i.e. the children's 
flHc), is annually celebrated in commemoration of an attack 
made on the town on the 28th of July, 1482, by the Hus- 
sites under Procopius. On that day, by the advice of a 
citizen named Wolf, all the children, dressed in shrouds, 
each carrying a lemon and a green bough, went out of the 
city to beg mercy for their parents and for the city. Proco- 
pius, who had threatened utterly to destroy the town and 
the inhabitants, because the late bishop had voted at the 
synod of Kostnitz for the death of John Huss, was so 
alFected that he raised the siege. Though the memory of 
this event has been handed down for above 300 years, some 
modern historians have doubted the fact. On the 5th of 
November, 1632, the great Gustavus Adolphus here took 
his final leave of his queen before the battle of Lulzen. 

(Mullcr, Handbook; also local descriptions by Lepsius, 
1«22; and Kratsch, 1*27.) 
NAUPACTUS. [Locris.] 
NAU'PLIA. [Napoli di Romania.] 
NAU'PLIUS. [Branchiopoda, vol. v., p. 340.] 
NAUTIL1D/E, or NAUTILA'CEA, according to La- 
marck, the sixth family of his Polt/thalamous Cephalopoda, 
consisting of the genera Discorbites, Siderolites, Polysto- 
nuila, Vorticiults, Nummulites, and Nautilus. To these 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, jun. adds Simplegas and Endosipko- 
nites. In the system of M. de Blainville it is the fifth 
family of his Polythalamacea, and comprises the genera 
Orbulites, Nautilus, Polystomella, and Lenticulina. 

NAUTILUS, a genus of cephalopods with polythalaraous 
or chambered shells, established by Linnaeus, who gave the 
following as the generic character: ' Animal (* Ruraph. 
Mus.,' t. 17, f. D) Testa univalvis, isthmis perforatis conca- 
nivrata, polythalamia.' And be divided the genus into 

Spiral rounded. 
In which section he placed the species N. Pompilius, 
Cat car, Crispus, Beccarii, rugosus, umbilicatus, Sptrula, 
and si> mill tints. Of these, all, except Nautilue Pompilius, 
and .V. Spirula, the latter of which is separated as a cepha- 
lopodous genus under the name of Spirula, arc minute 
chambered shells, for the most part from the Adriatic 
Sea. 

Elongated, suberect (erectiusculi). 

In this section the species are obliquus, Rapkamstrum, 
Rapkanus, Granum, Radicula, Fascia, Sipttnculus, Legu- 
me n, Orthocera. Of these, all but Ortkocera are minute, 
and from the Adriatic and Mediterranean. Ortkocera, 
now established as a fossil genus of cephalopods under the 
name of Ortkoceras, though described by Linnceus as 
fossil, seems to have been considered by him as not without 
a living analogue ; for he writes, — • Habitat in alto Pelago ; 
Fossilis:' and he has the following observation :—* Testa 
frequentissima petrificata in montibus nostris calcareis, inter 
omnia fossilia nobis nota scepe longissima, non dum visa 
immututa.' 

Lamarck thus characterises the genus Nautilus • — 

Shell discoid, spiral, multilobular ; with simple walls (a 
parois simples). Whorls contiguous ; the last enveloping 
the others. Chambers numerous, formed by transverse 
partitions (cloisons), which are concave towards the side 
next to the aperture ; their disk perforated by a tube, and 
their edges very simple. 

Lamarck records only two species, Nautilus Pompilius 
and N. umbilicatus. For the am mat he refers to Rumphius 
and Denys de Mont fort. 

Cuvier observes, in his last edition of the ' Regne Ani- 
mal/ that Linnceus united in his genus Nautilus the 
genera Spirula of Lamarck, and the Nautili, properly so 
called. Of the latter he remarks that they have a shell 
differing from that of the Spirula, inasmuch as the lamina? 
increase very rapidly, and the last whorls touch, but envelop 
the preceding whorls. The siphon, he adds, is in the 
middle of each septum. He refers to the Nautilus Pom- 
pih us of Limm>us as the species most known, and he refers 
to Rumphius for the animal, observing however, in a note, ] 
that the figure of Rumphius is not to be deciphered (indc- j 



chiffrable), and that it is matter of wonder that the n um t ium 
naturalists who have visited the Indian Seas hare not 
examined or captured so curious an animal, and one which 
belongs to so common a shell. 

M. de Blainville thus describes the geuus :— 

Animal having the body rounded, and terminated behind 
by a tendinous or muscular filament, which attaches itself 
in the siphon with which the chambers of the shell are 
pierced; mantle open obliquely, and prolonging itself into 
a sort of hood above, the head provided with tentacular ip 
pendages, which are, as it were, digitated, and surrounding 
tho aperture of the mouth. 

Shell discoid, but little compressed, with the back rountk-d 
or subcarinated, umbilicated or not, but never mamrDrilatrd 
(mamelonce); the chambers simple, invisible external! i , 
the last deeply hollowed and pierced by one or two upboo* 

The same zoologist thus divides the genus. 
A.. 

Species not umbilicated; back rounded; aperture round 
a single, subcentral siphon. 

Example, Nautilus Pompilius, Linn. 
B. 

Species not umbilicated, with a carinated back and angu- 
lar opening. (Angulitkes, De Montf ) 

Example, Nautilus triangularis. 

Umbilicated species, with the back rounded and a sin^*« 
siphon. (Oceanus, De Montf). 

Example, Nautilus umbilicatus. 
D. 

Umbilicated species, with the back rounded and tw? 
siphons. (Bisipkites, De Montf.) 

Example, Nautilus Bisipkites. 

M. Rang, under the genus Nautilus of Linnaeus, placet 
also Aganxdes, Angulitkes, Cantkropes, Oceanus. Bistpkjt't, 
and Ammonites of DeMontfort. All De Montfort's genera, 
except Oceanus and Ammonites, are fossil only : the Sjchkt 
he describes as coming from the Moluccas. It is, as Jar a* 
one can judge from the figure, a very young shell, poatiUv 
the young of Nautilus Pompilitu. Ammonites is detent**! 
as coming from the China Seas, and is, apparently, a *pe- 
cimen of Nautilus umbilicatus. DeMontfort considers tt 
as the type of a species of Ammonites analogous to the Am- 
monites, or Cornua Ammonis * a cloisons unie».* He Amber 
says that he possessed a superb petrification of this Am- 
monite a foot in diameter. 

M. Rang gives the following generic character of Nau- 
tilus: — 

Animal bursiform, lodged partially in the last chamber 
of the shell, furnished posteriorly with an appendage cr 
particular organ, destined to traverse all the chamber*, aad 
placed in a siphon, which serves it as a sheath ; mantle 
prolonged above the head, which is furnished with a great 
numoer of sessile arms surrounding the mouth. 

Shell discoid, regularly spiral, rolled on the *ame plane, 
embracing or not, with contiguous whorls; siphon central, 
or placed • centre lo retour de la spire.' 

The animal, he says, is only known from the figure M 
Rumphius, which leaves so much to be desired. He (In* in 
the genus into two subgenera. 

I. Subgenus. Nautili, properly so called. 

Animal, as described in the generic character. 

Shell with a spire either embracing or not ; chamber* 
united (unies) ; siphon central, or approximated to the pen- 
ultimate whorl of the spire, without being contiguous 
to it. 

1st group. 
Spire embracing (Genera— Nautilus, Angulitkes, Octamm^ 
De Montf.). 

Nautilus Pompilius, &e. 

2nd group. 

Spire exposed (a decouvert)— (Ammonites, Do Mootf >. 

Nautilus umbilicatus, &c. 

II. Subgenus (Aganidcs, De Montf). 

Animal unknown. 

Skell with an embracing spire; partition disunited b* 
two interior prolongations of its borders; siphon touch .xc 
the penultimate whorl of the spire. 

All the descriptions of the animal above given » eeTn u 
have been taken from the figure of Rumphius, Wet he-refer* 
give a copy of this figure, which represents the animal in s 
supine position. The general form is not inaccurate, but th 
details arc confused; and many of them incorrect, the fttnoet 
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fir instance, which is erroneously represented as round. 
That which an ordinary spectator would take for the eye, is 
merely an opening between the digitations : the mantle is 
torn, wd so represented as to mislead the spectator. 



of Nautilus Pompiliu?, from Rumptuus. 

The following is the description of Rumphius, and it has 
much more merit than his figure:— 

'The fish that inhabits this shell (the Nautilus) is a 
species of Polypus {i.e. Cephalopod ; 7roXi'»7rouc, Aristotle ; 
Poul^e, French), but of a particular aspect, moulded accord- 
ing to the concavity of the shell, which it does not quite 
fill when it holds itself retracted therein. 

'The posterior part of the body fits into the bottom of the 
cavity, while the superior parts (which are inferior when 
the animal drags itself along the bottom) are flattened, but 
also rounded off, plaited, and of cartilaginous texture; 
coloured with brown or washed with red; spotted with 
blackish marks, which run one into another, as in the 
Cuttle-fish ( Veelvoet). The posterior part of the body, which 
presses against the shell below the convexity (kiel), and 
which, in its progression, becomes the superior part, is also 
a little cartilaginous, but not so much so as the anterior 
parts, which are covered with a number of cavities (wrat- 
teo). 

la the middle of these parts, in front of the head, there is 
a considerable lump of little feet, which terminate in fleshy 
processes laying one over another, and which cover the 
mouth on each side : these processes are formed like the 
luind of a child. The largest, or those which are exterior, 
are terminated by twenty of these fingers or little feet, 
each as long as half a finger, as thick as a straw, round, 
smooth, having none of those suckers we see on the feet of 
the Cuttles, but a little flattened or divided at the end. 
The great fleshy processes are succeeded by others, which 
are shorter, and have only sixteen fingers, and these are 
followed successively by others still shorter, which go on 
covering even to the mouth. 

1 The animal can retract or elongate these fingers at will, 
for they not only serve as feet to creep withal, but also as 
hands to seize his prey and carry it to the mouth. This 
mouth is armed by a very hooked beak, formed like that of 
a Coccatoo or a Seacat (Sepia?). The upper beak is large, 
hooked, dentated on the edge ; the lower beak is small, 
concealed, or, as it were, shut up in the upper. Both sharp, 
and calculated to pierce flesh (vleesch). This beak is hard 
as bone, and its colour of a blackish-blue, surrounded by 
circular lips of a white colour, fleshy or parchment-like. 
These are produced sometimes so as to cover entirely the 
beak, which at other times is almost entirely concealed by 
a gelatinous deposition, and by the multitude of feet which 
surround it, so that it cannot be seen without violent means 
being used. , 



1 The eyes are placed a little low down, laterally disposed, 
very large, large as beans, without an inferior eyelid, pierced 
in the middle ; but we cannot find the lens (oogappel), they 
are filled with dark-brown blood. 

' From the hinder part of the body, to wit, that which rests 
upon the last partition, goes a long artery (ader) through 
all the partitions and through all the chambers, even unto 
the extremity of the spire, the middle hole to which the 
fish bangs fast to the shell : excepting this part, the cham- 
bers are entirely empty, and it breaks readily when the fish 
is drawn out. Under the beak (snuit) is a half pipe (canal) 
of a rounded form, one side rolled over the other, of a 
whitish flesh, like as in the Sea-cat (Sepia), and in this is 
concealed a sort of tongue. It is most likely the same 
canal as that by which the Zeekat ejects its black blood.' 
(Rariteit-Kamer, book ii.) 

This figure and description warmed the imagination of 
Denys de Montfort, who published a ludicrous representa- 
tion of the supposed animal seated in its shell, and expand- 
ing its hand or sail. This has been copied by Shaw ; and 
as it has been published by that zoologist in his Lectures, we 
give a copy of the monster, which was meant to pass cur- 
rent for the inhabitant of the shell. 



Supposed animal of Nautilus Pompilius. (Denys de Montfort and Shaw.) 

It will be now necessary to go back to the earlier authors, 
and to inquire whether this animal was known to them. 
After reading the following passages, few will hesitate to 
concede that it was known to the father of natural history. 

Aristotle (Hist. Nat., iv. 1), after well describing the dif- 
ferent fiaX&Kia (naked cephalopods), says, ' There are 
also two Polypi in shells ; one is called by some Nautilus, 
and by others Nauticus. It is like the Polypus; but its 
shell resembles a hollow comb or pecten, and is not attached. 
This Polypus ordinarily feeds near the shore ; sometimes it 
is thrown by the waves on the dry land, and the shell fall- 
ing from it, it is caught, and there dies. These are smalt, 
and in form like the Bolitcenec ' (cephalopods probably, of 
the form of which Eledone moschata is the type). ' And 
the other,' continues Aristotle, ' is in a shell, like a snail ; 
and this does not go out of its shell, but remains in it like a 
snail, and sometimes stretches forth its arms (or cirri, 
n\iKT&vaq) externally.' 

The first of these Polypi is evidently the Nautilus or 
Pompilus of Pliny and other antient writers, the Argo- 
nauta of Linnaeus and the moderns, which is treated of in 
this work under the title Paper Nautilus. 

The second, to which the term Pompilius is now exclu- 
sively applied, is, as evidently, the Nautilus of Lamarck, to 
which genus alone this article will be confined. 

Belon figured the shell of the animal, now termed Nau- 
tilus Pompilius (and we believe that his figure is the first 
that appeared) under the name of Nautilus alter seu se- 
cundus; but it seems clear that he was unacquainted with 
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the soft parts. Rondeletius, apparently confounding Aris 
totle's two genera of Polypi, setoms to refer the animal of 
the first to the shell of the second ; and dwells on the im- 
possibility of so delicate and feeble an animal dragging 
about so heavy a shell. 

Gesner relates that ' Jo. Fauconerus,' a celebrated phy- 
sician of England, formerly gave him the picture of a Nau- 
tilus, with a written description (by letter). This description 
Gesner gives ; and it is not improbable that the soft parts 
there described may have been those of Nautilus Pompilius 
(it is clear that the shell was) ; but the account is so ob- 
scure and brief that there is room for doubt, though the 
term velum is used, which would hardly be applicable to the 
pal mated arms or vela of the other kind. 

We now return to the period which followed the publica- 
tion of Rumphius's figure ; and for many years no further 
information was obtained, though special directions were 
given by the French and other nations to collectors to be 
assiduous in procuring the soft parts. These directions 
were given in vain, and all was conjecture. Fragments 
even of molluscous animals were caught at and published 
as probable parts of this much desired animal ; and MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard published their ' Description d'un 
Fragment de Mollusque inconnu, presum6 giro celui du 
Nautile flarab6' (Nautilus Pompilius, Linn.), with figures, in 
the • Annales des Sciences Naturelles' (vol. 20). The ma- 
terials are not sufficient to come to any safe conclusion as to 
the animal, of which the fragment was a part ; but it mav 
now be confidently denied that it is any portion of the soil 
parts jof Nautilus Pompilius. The parenchyma of the frag- 
ment indeed is said to have been identical with that of 
Firola and Carinaria. This fragment is preserved at Paris 
in the Jardin du Roi. 

The recovery of this interesting animal was reserved for 
a British voyager ; and its structure has been demonstrated 
and illustrated by Professor Owen in a most masterly 
maimer, leaving nothing to be wished, excepting that some 
fortunate collector may speedily capture a male specimen, 
and put it into his skilful hands. 

Mr. George Bennett, F.L.S., a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, thus describes the capture of this interest- 
ing animal in his ' Wanderings in New South Wales,' &c. : 
— • It was on the 24th of August, 1829 (calm and fine wea- 
ther, thermometer at noon 79°), in the evening, when the 
ship Sophia washing at anchor in Marakini Bay, on the 
south-west side of the island of Erro manga, one of the New 
Hebrides group, Southern Pacific Ocean, that something 
was seen floating on the surface of the water at some dis- 
tance from the ship; to many it appeared like a small dead 
tortoise-shell cat, which would have been such an unusual 
object to be seen in Ihis part of the world, that the boat 
which was alongside the ship at the time was sent for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of the floating object. 
On approaching near it was observed to be the shell-fish 
commonly known by the name of the Pearly Nautilus 
(Nautilus Pompilius) ; it was captured and brought on 
board, but the shell was shattered, from having been struck 
with the boat-hook in capturing it, as the animal was sink- 
ing when the boat approached, and had it not been so 
damaged it would have escaped. I extracted the fish in a 
perfect state, which was firmly attached to each side of the 
upper cavity of the shell. On being brought on board, I 
observed it retract the tentacula still closer than before, and 
this was the only sensation of vitality it gave after being 
caught ; I preserved the soft parts immediately in spirits, 
after making a rudo pen-and-ink sketch of its form. On 
breaking the lower part of the shell, the chambers or cavities 
were found filled with water. The hood has been stated by 
Dr. Shaw (Lectures, vol. ii., p. 165) as being of a pale red- 
dish purple colour, with deeper spots and variegations ; the 
colour however, as it appeared in this recent specimen, was 
of a dark reddish-brown, in fact, resembling the colour pro- 
duced by the Koka on the stained cloth of the Tongatabu 
natives, intermingled with white. We had fine weather; 
light winds and calms a day or two previous to this animal 
being caught.' After noticing the incorrectness of Shaw's 
figure (which, as we have above noticed, was copied from 
those given by Denys de Montfort), and the greater general 
accuracy of that of Ruraphius, Mr. White informs us that 
this species is called Kt ha, Lapia, and Krang Modang by 
the natives of Araboyna ; and Bia papeda, Bia cojin, by the 
Malays. He then adverts to another instance of the cap- 
ture of this animal, by an officer of H.M.S. Ariadne, on a 



reef at the island of Peniba near Zanzibar, on the east i 
of Africa, in 1824. The animal was not floating upon the 
water, but was in a hole on the reef, and the officer did do* 
recollect which part of the shell was uppermost. The man- 
tle, like a thin membrane, covered the shell. and was drawn 
in as soon as it was touched, when the shell was displayed. 
' I and others,' said this officer to Mr. Bennett, • when it was 
first seen, did not notice it, regarding the animal, as i\*c 
membrane enveloped the shell, merely as a piece of blub- 
ber; but having touched it by accident, the membranous 
covering was withdrawn, and we soon secured our beautiful 
prize. The fish was a large mass attached to the slurlL, 
which we soon extracted and threw away, as tee only 
wanted to collect shells* The same officer compared th* 
mantle to what he had subsequently seen co\erinfc U*c 
shells of the Harp* [Entomostomata, vol. i.v, p. 455] ami 
Cowries. [Cyfkmwm,] Mr. Bennett states that a sec- 
tion of the shell captured by him was afterwards made to 
board, but none of the appearances, nor whether air or 
water was contained within, could be recollected. A mate 
of a whaler, who had been shipwrecked upon the Feejee 
Islands in the South Pacific, and had resided among tu»t 
group for nearly three years, told Mr. Bennett that he bid 
seen the shell of the Pearly Nautilus, containing the living 
animal, floating on the water near one of the islands. He 
had only seen two living, although the empty shells were 
very numerous among the islands. The first he saw when 
in a canoe with some other shipwrecked Europeans; it wu 
then floating on the surface of the water with the mouth 
of the shell uppermost. It was enveloped in the mantle, 
which extended some distance upwards, and over the 
whole of the shell; and it had such an appearance as 
caused one of the men to say, ' There is a large piece of 
blubber upon the water.' On approaching it the anusal. 
retracting the mantle, displayed the beautiful striped •bell* 
and sank before they could capture it. (O. Bennett, Wan- 
derings, vol. ii.) 

The specimen captured by Mr. Bennett is preserved in 
the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
ami has produced the admirable * Memoir on the Pearly 
Nautilus (Nautilus Pompilius, Linn.), with illustrations of 
its external form and internal structure,' published It 
direction of the council of the college, a summary of vb:ch 
we shall endeavour to lay before our readers. 

The external form, of which an elaborate description is 
given, for which we must refer our readers to the * Memoir' 
itself, will be collected from the following cuts, which are 
reduced from Professor Owen's figures. 



NanfiliK Fompflifii ff«m*le> in the prose porftioo, vifti its natural 
to the shell ifaowu by a •ccUoo of th«l »«rt in outline. (Re**** 
Owen.) 
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Tte sum. with tha animal aa well as a part of the shell In outline, explanatory 
of the part*, on a larger scale. (Reduced from Oweu.) 

at.Q* avwUc : 6, iU dorsal fold, applied to the iuvoliite coorexity of the 
ii*U; c, tu free anterior tsargiu ; d, the orifice for the pnstage of the funnel ; 
t, ta« ruuvtxity produced l»y the ovarian gland ; //. the horny girdle for the 
*lWae of the mantle to the shell : g, the horny laminie covering the extre- 
mity <rf the left »hell muscle j h. a portion of the'ahell, which was left adhering 
lo utu ma»d"", i. the membranous tube or siphon, which traverse the testa- 
r«w» tobe* m tl* cnmerited portion of the shell ; k, tlie fum el ; /. the left 
U*m1 ptoceat of the ftuiucl ; m, tlie left cms or pillar of the funnel ; », the 
koarf. or ufu&emio-muscular disk that surmounts the head j o e, the exterior 
dit*UaiicmK on the leit •i'ie ; o', the larger one, with a papillose surface like that 
of the hood; pp. the dijhtexl tentacles, protruded from their sheaths; q, the 
crane which teparatea the hood from the papillose digitatiou ; r r, the oph- 
Uulai. : <: reeeriUeWs ; s. tlte eye ; t, its peduncle ; «. the inferior ridge, or rudi- 
mttMTf eyelid ; ». the ridge running from this to w, the pupil; x xx.the par- 
t-taws of the chambers ; y yy, the septal tubes, which give passage to the 
awohtanotts siphon; x, the chamber of occupation. (Oweu.) 

Professor Owen thus concludes the elaborate description 
to which our limits have compelled us to refer our readers : 
— * From what has been already said, it will be seen how 
axMufcrable are the external differences between the Pearly 
XoittiJus and the higher Cephalopods; nevertheless its 
general plan of organization renders its claim to rank with 
them indisputable ; and as its locomotive apparatus is con- 
nucd to the head, the received denomination of the class 
remains undisturbed by its admission. The inferior or ven- 
tral pair of labial processes I consider as analogous to the 
superadded pedunculated arms of the Cuttle-fish and Cala- 
mary, which also come off more internally than the shorter 
arms, and are approximated or united at their bases on the 
ventral aspect of the mouth. The other pair in Nautilus 
appear to result from a higher degree of organization of the 
part analogous to the external lip in the preceding genera. 
The curtailed dictations are however but feeble represen- 
tatives of the elongated and cotyligerous arms of the Poulp 
or Cuttle-fish ; and the retractile tentacles, pedicellate eyes, 
and flattened disk, which, according to the testimony of 
Rumphiua* k applied to the ground in the progressive mo- 
tion* of the animal, attest an obvious tendency towards the 
Gasteropoda, And while tracing these examples of affinity 
with the different and heretofore widely spread groups of 
MoUusca, between which this remarkable form, I appre- 
hend, is osculant, there may also be perceived in the whole 
of this singular but at the same time regular and symme- 
trical arrangement of the palpigerous organs about the 
month, an analogical relation to the higher Annulosa. 1 

Before Mr. Owen enters upon the Muscular System, 
which is described carefully and in detail, he notices what 
he amly terms the internal skeleton or frame-work from 
which its principal masses take their origin. Like that of 
the Dibranchiate Cephalopods, this skeleton, according to 
Mr. Owen, is cartilaginous, yields readily to the knife, and 
in texture and semitransparency closely resembles the car- 
tilage which constitutes the skeleton of the Skate. In 
Sepia, he observes, this cartilaginous part completely encir- 
cles the (Esophagus, and on the dorsal aspect of that tube is 
dilated into a large cavity, which contains the brain ; but 
in Nautilus the circle is incomplete behind, and the brain 
n protected only by its membranous sheath. 

Digestive 8y*tem.~ The jaws are two, endowed with a 



vertical motion, and in form resembling a parrot's bill re- 
versed, the upper mandible being encased in the lower when 
they are closed. Posteriorly they are adapted to a muscular 
basis, to which they owe their motions. « Thus far," con- 
tinues Mr. Owen, *they resemble the mandibles of the 
Dib rati chi ate Cephalopods ; but they are not composed 
entirely of horny matter, nor are they uniformly of a brown 
or black colour, their extremities being of a dense calcare- 
ous nature, and of a bluish-white colour ; they are also less 
pointed at the end, and the oval margins of the lower man- 
dible are notched and dentated.* They are larger in propor- 
tion than in the Cuttle-fish. Mr. Owen proceeds to slate 
that the calcareous extremities of both mandibles are of a 
hardness apparently adequate to break through the most 
dense crustaceous coverings, or even shells of a moderate 
thickness. The extremity of the upper mandible is sharp- 
pointed, and solid to the extent of five lines from the extre- 
mity ; but in the lower one the calcareous matter is depo- 
sited on both sides of a thin layer of the black horny sub- 
stance, and thus a combination of tough with dense matter 
is obtained, which much diminishes the liability to fracture. 
This mandible is also more hooked than the upper one, but 
is more obtuse at the end. 'It seems,' observes Mr. Owen, 
'from its dentated margin, evidently intended to break 
through bard substances, whilst the sharp edges of the beak 
of the Cuttlefish better adapt it for cutting and lacerating 
the soft bodies of fish.* In the particulars here stated the 
mandibles of Nautilus differ, as Mr. Owen remarks, from 
those of every other known species of recent Cephalopods. 
The circular lip which surrounds the jaws is much deeper 
than in the Cuttle-fish, and the jaws are provided with four 
retractor muscles, and one for protrusion. The tongue is 
large, and supported by an oblong horny substance. The 
fleshy substance is produced anteriorly, and forms three 
caruncles, which are very soft in texture, and beset by nu- 
merous papillae, having all the characters of a perfect organ 
of taste. The anterior extremity of the horny substance is 
embraced by a pair of retractor muscles, which arise from 
the posterior margin of the lower mandible, and four deli- 
cate retractor or depressor muscles are inserted into the 
anterior or terminal caruncle. Behind the caruncles the 
dorsum of the tongue is encased with a thin layer of horny 
matter, from which arise four longitudinal rows of slender 
recurved prickles between one and two lines in length, the 
same in number as the labial tentacles, viz. 12. There is 
an analogous structure in the Cephalopoda and in many of 
the Gasteropoda. * The necessity of such a structure,' says 
Mr. Owen, • becomes very apparent in the Pearly Nautilus, 
if, as Rum phi us has asserted, it creeps with the shell up- 
permost ; since in that case the tongue, having its position 
reversed, would be opposed instead of being assisted by gra- 
vitation while regulating the movements of the food in the 
mouth. And it is worthy of remark that in the Flamingo, 
which turns the upper mandible to the ground while taking 
its food, the tongue is similarly armed with regularly deve- 
loped recurved spines, calculated, as in the Pearly Nautilus, 
to rake the alimentary morsels towards the fauces/ [Fla- 
mingo, vol. x., p. 293.] Behind the horny parts the tongue 
again becomes soft and papillose, but the papilla are larger 
and coarser. The only traces of a salivary system detected 
were in two broad fleshy processes projecting forwards from 
the sides of the fauces : they were papillose, and perforated 
in the middle of their inner surfaces by a small aperture 
which led into a glandular cavity between the folds of the 
membrane, and from these cavities an opaque whitish sub- 
stance could be expressed. In the Dibranchiate Cephalo- 
pods these glands are remarkably developed. The alimen- 
tary canal, which was filled with the fragments of crusta- 
ceans, was everywhere connected to the parietes of the ab- 
domen by numerous filaments ; the only trace of a mesen- 
tery existed between the last two portions of the intestine, 
which were connected together by the ramifications of an 
artery and vein. Among the crustaceous fragments, por- 
tions of branchiae, claws, and palpi were distinctly recog- 
nised, so as to leave no doubt that the greater part of them 
had belonged to a Brachyurous Decapod of a hirsute cha- 
racter, and not a swimmer. The crop, which was capacious 
and pyriform, was tensely filled with these fragments, and 
Mr. Owen remarks that the capability of propelling such 
rude and angular particles through a narrow canal into the 
gizzard without rupturing the tunics of the preparatory 
cavity is not one of the least extraordinary examples of the 
powers of living matter. The gizzard very much resembles 
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that of a fowl, as it does in Octopus. A globular cavity 
communicates with the intestine at a little distance from the 
pylorus, and its reception of the biliary secretion renders it 
in some measure analogous to a gall-bladder; but Mr. Owen 
thinks that its chief use is probably to pour into the com- 
mencement of the intestinal canal a fluid necessary for 
digestion ; so that, like the laminated and spiral coecum of 
the higher Cephalopoda, and the pyloric appendages of fish, 
it is essentially a simple form of pancreas. Theinterior of 
the alimentary canal, which was filled with smaller frag- 
ments of crustaceous shell, presented a few longitudinal 
ruga? and slight transverse puckerings. The liver is bulky, 
and extends on each side of the crop from the oesophagus 
to the gizzard. There was no trace of structure analogous 
to the ink-bag of the Dibranchiate Cephalopoda, 
k k A 




Nautilus PompHiu*. in the prone position, with the labial processes and 
tentacle*, the mandibles, and the digestive organs displayed. (Reduced from 
Professor Omen's figure.) 

m a. the hood, or upper part of the oval sheath, longitudinally divided ; b 6, 
the posterior lobes or angles of the hood; cc, the posterior concavity of the 
hood; dd, the ridne in the same ; et. the cut surfaces of the above parts ; ff. 
the internal surface of the oval sheath ; jry.thc external labial processes j A A, 
the external labial tentacles ; i »', the internal labial processes ; k k, the in- 
ternal labial tentacles ; /, the olfactory tamtam ; m m. the circular friuged 
lip, longitudinally divided ; a. the superior mandible : o, the inferior mandible ; 
p, the muscular bsv*is on which the mandibles are fixed : o q. the superior pair 
of muscles which retract the jaws ; r r, the semicircular muscle which protrudes 
the jaws, divided longitudinally ; f, the asophsgnt; f . the crop ; «, the narrow 
eaual leading lo c, the gixsartl'i w, the intestine; v>', the terminal fold of in- 
testine drawn out of its situation \ r, the anus ; y. the laminated pancreatic 
bag j x, the liver ; 15, a branch of the anterior aorta, which ramifies in the 
membrane connecting the two portions of the terminal fold of the intestine ; 

19. the continue I l»a of the posterior norta along the dorsal aspect of thf crop ; 

20. its bifurcatiou at tlie <r*ophngu», to lorm a vascular circle eorrespouding to 
the nervous circle round that tube ; SI and 122, arteries of the crop, graard, &c. 
(Owen.) 

In the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons {Phy- 
siological Series, No. 499, a.) is a preparation exhibiting 
the crop, gizzard, and laminated pancreatic pouch. (See 
the Catalogue, vol. i.) 

Circulating and Respiratory System*— Our limits will 
not permit us to go into the details of this system in the 
Pearly Nautilus, interesting as it is. The respiratory organs 
are elongated and pyramidal, and have the same laminated 
structure and symmetrical disposition as in the cuttlefish; 
but they are/our in number, being disposed two on either 
side, and each pair arising by a common peduncle from the 
inner surface of the mantle. • From this difference in the 
number of b ranch i a?, in addition to the other peculiarities 
in the structure of Nautilus* says Mr. Owen, 'trie existence 
of at least two orders of the class Cephalopoda is, I ima- 
gine, demonstrated; and the denominations of these orders 



might conveniently be taken from the modifications of the 
respiratory system. Assuming therefore that it t* commoo 
to the class to possess branchise of a laminated struct onr, 
symmetrically disposed, and concealed "beneath the mantlr. 
those genera which possess two such branchise will form *a 
order under the term Dibranchiata, and the Pearly Nau- 
tilus and other cephalopods with shells of an »nalot?ocs 
formation, a second order, under the term TetabrancMiaia. 
It is in this sense that the expression * Dibranchiate cepha- 
lopods' has been made use of in this memoir; and to thti 
group most of the characters of the class, as given by the 
immortal Cuvier in his ' Rcgne Animal,' exclusively apper- 
tain.* 

The preparation, No. 900, b. {Physiological Series) in 
the museum of the College of Surgeons, exhibits the circu- 
lation and respiratory organs of the species now under con- 
sideration. The branchial vessels are continued from a 
series at the lower part of the vena cava. They are four in 
number, corresponding to the four branchiae, and have ear it 
three clusters of glandular follicles appended to them, reprt- 
sen ting the branchial auricles. The blood, after circulating 
through the branchiae, is returned by four branchial \*in*» 
which open into the four corners of a transversely oblong 
ventricle. This has been laid open on the opposite side ><( 
the preparation to show the column© carnes within* Tbc 
blood is conveyed to the system in two arteries, one inferior 
and large, commencing by a muscular bulb, the other supe- 
rior and small, which is seen partially injected with qun-k.- 
silver. A branch of this artery winds over the ventricle, 
and is continued downwards into the membranous siptk n, 
and a white bristle is passed through it along the pericar- 
dium, and through one of the apertures, by which the nm 
cardium communicates with the branchial chamber. It n 
thus that the fluid contained iu the siphon has an outlet, 
and on the supposition that the chambers of the shell con- 
tain gas, the sinking and rising of the Nautilus mar b* 
regulated by the varying proportions of gas and liquid in 
the chambered part of the shell. {Cat.) 

We must refer the student for further and ample infor- 
mation to Mr. Owen's * Memoir,' and the fifth and suth 
plates illustrating it 

Nervous System and Organs of Sense. — This part of the 
system in the Pearly Nautilus is in many respects inferw 
to that of the Dibranchiate Cephalopods, though it ts ana- 
logous to it 'The part,' says Mr. Owen, * which corn* 
sponds to the brain of the cuttle- fi^h, is neither enlarged nor 
lobulated, nor contained in a cartilaginous receptacle ; but 
is a simple rounded chord or commissure placed trans- 
versely above the (Esophagus, and connected at its extre- 
mities to the great ganglions. These are six in number ; 
are disposed symmetrically about the oesophagus, and, toge- 
ther with the central commissure, are loosely enveloped tn » 
tough membrane, or dura mater.* The double oesophagi »: 
collar is not peculiar to Nautilus, but is also found in otbrr 
Mollusks, Aplysia for example ; though in these Utter 
cases the subocsophageal ganglions being more remote, ibe 
connecting filaments running to the common centre abote 
arc longer. The details of the nervous system are m *: 
clearly explained in Mr. Owen's Memoir, and beautifu.;. 
displayed in the 7th plate. In the museum of the ColUv* 
of Surgeons tho preparation (No. 1306, a, Physiologic 
Series) exhibits the head and anterior or muscular part of 
the body of this species laid open longitudinally along lb' 
dorsal aspect and the sides divaricated to show this part uf 
the system. The brain, or supra (esophageal mass, milt be 
seen to consist of a transverse chord-like ganglion, from the 
ends of which three nervous trunks are continued on es<-h 
side. The anterior pair pass downwards and forward* h\ 
the sides of the OBsophagus to unite below it, forming a gan- 
glion on either side; these supply the digital procc^e* j: I 
tentacles, and give off nerves to the organ of smell and the 
funnel. The middle and superior trunks dilaie into iLtf 
optic ganglions; the retina, which terminates that uf ibe 
left side, is shown. The posterior chuids surround ii-r 
oesophagus in a manner analogous to the anterior p-*- 
forming also two ganglionic swellings, from whub ihi 
nerves of the great shell-muscles and those of the tt*rcn 
are given off; the latter nerves are of small size, and are 
continued down by the side of the great perforated vci^. 
and are analogous in their distribution to the sympathetic 
nerves and par vagum. {Cat., vol. iii., part 1.) 

Sight.— The eye of the Nautilus, as might be expert**! 
from the comparative inferiority of the brain, is leas com 
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ple.x than in the Dibranchiate Cephalopoda. ' Indeed,' 
says Mr. Owen, • it appears to be reduced to the simplest 
condition that the organ of vision can assume without de- 
parting altogether from the type which prevails throughout 
the higher classes. For although the light is admitted by 
a single orifice into a globular cavity or camera obscura, yet 
the parts which regulate the admission and modify the 
direction of the impinging rays are entirely deficient. 9 The 
e)es are not situated in orbits, but are attached severally 
by a pedicle to the side of the head, immediately below the 
posterior lobes of the head. This attachment to a muscular 
pedicle gives great mobility to the organ, and enables the 
animal easily to bring it to bear on objects in a variety of 
directions. Mr. Owen found that the contents of the globe 
had escaped by the pupil ; but he comes to the conclusion, 
on satisfactory grounds, that if it had ever contained a crys- 
talline lens, it must have been very small. 

Hearing, — Mr. Owen was unable to detect a distinct 
organ for this sense ; but he is inclined to the opinion that 
there does exist in the Nautilus a distinct organ of passive 
smell, formed after the type of that organ in the inferior 
f'ertebrata, and especially in fish. 

Taste. — The structure of the tongue and the nerves with 
which it is supplied indicate a considerable development of 
th\i faculty ; greater, Mr. Owen seems to think, than the 
analogous part in many of the Vertebrata. 

Touch* — Mr. Owen observes that the papillae upon that 
part of the head which is termed the hood, if they could 
be proved to be endowed with nerves, would be peculiar to it 
among invertebrate animals; but he adds that the great 
difficulty experienced in tracing the nerves in the substance 
of the sheatb renders their existence as nervous papillco 
matter of conjecture only. The numerous tentacles how- 
ever, soft in their texture, annulated on their surface, and 
▼ell supplied with nerves, must give the animal an ample 
enjoyment of the sense of touch. 

Generative System. — Aristotle was well aware of the dis- 
tinctions of sex in the MaXaxta ; and Mr. Owen remarks 
that the propriety with which that great zoologist classed 
this annual, although it was covered with a shell to which it 
adhered like a snail, is fully borne out by the dissection of 
the female, upon which he operated. The organs consist of 
an ovary, an oviduct, and, as in the Pectinibranchiate Gas- 
teropoda, of an accessor}' glandular apparatus, and are deli- 
neated in the eighth plate of Mr. Owen's Memoir. No. 
2651, a. in the P/ty biological Series of the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, exhibits these organs. The single ovary 
is lodged in an appropriate peritoneal sac in the posterior 
part of the abdominal cavity. It is an oblong, compressed 
body, convex towards the lateral aspect, and on the opposite 
sule having two surfaces sloping away from a middle longi- 
tudinal elevation. Its cavity is occupied by numerous ovi- 
sacs of different sixes, the largest of which appear to have 
recently discharged their contents. They present an elon- 
gated oval figure, and are attached by one extremity to the 
orariao capsule, while the other floats freely in the ovarian 
cavity, and exhibits the rent by which the ovum has escaped. 
The ovisacs are smooth on their external surface, but pre- 
sent internally very numerous and minute wavy folds. They 
are principally attached along the line of the exterior ele- 
vated ridge, at which part the nutrient vessels penetrate the 
ovary. The oviduct is single, wide, and short ; it is a con- 
tinuation of the membranous external covering of the ova- 
rium, the thick glandular and fibrous tunic of which pre- 
sents, at the anterior extremity of the ovarium, a distinct 
perforation with plicated borders, which projects into the 
membranous commencement of the oviduct. At a short 
distance from this part a laminated glandular structure 
begins to be developed in the tunics of the oviducts, and 
increases in thickness to the external outlet of the canal. 
Tlie eggs doubtless receive an outer covering from this 
gland, and a still more exterior nidamental coat, with pro- 
bably also a connecting thread from the large laminated 
gland, which is here placed over the oviduct. This organ is 
situated, like the nidamental lamina? in the whelk, in the 
branchial chamber ; it is adherent to the mantle, and gives 
nse to the two round convexities observable in the entire 
animal, in the ventral aspect of the body behind the infun- 
dibulum. It is a transversely oblong, trilobed mass, 
composed of numerous close-set pectinated laminae, which 
are about a quarter of an inch in depth, and are dis- 
posed in three groups, forming the lobes of the gland ; the 
luainEe of the larger group extend transversely across the 
P. C, No. 991. 



middle line of the body, and have their free margins unpro- 
tected by a membrane ; but the two smaller symmetrical 
groups have these margins covered by a thin membrane, 
which is reflected over them from the anterior margin of 
the glandular body ; this is analogous to the detached lami- 
nated glands observable in the succeeding preparations. 
{Cat., vol. iv.) 

Habits. — Rumphius says of the Nautilus, ' When he 
floats on the water, he puts out his head and all his barbs 
(tentacles), and spreads them upon the Water, with the 
poop (of the shell) above water ; but at the bottom he creeps 
in the reverse position, with his boat above him, and with 
his head and barbs upon the ground, making a tolerably 
quick progress. He keeps himself chiefly upon the ground, 
creeping sometimes also into the nets of the fishermen ; but 
after a storm, as the weather becomes calm, they are seen 
in troops floating on the water, being driven up by the agi- 
tation of the waves: whence one may infer that they 
congregate in troops at the bottom. The sailing however 
is not of long continuance ; for having taken in all their 
tentacles, they upset their boat, and so return to the bottom.' 
( Rariteit'Kamer. ) 

Mr. Owen, who quotes this passage, observes that the 
extent to which the Pearly Nautilus is covered by its shell, 
and its close attachment to it, indicated the affinity to the 
Gasteropods in too strong a manner to escape the penetra- 
tion of Aristotle, who, as we have seen, directly compares it 
in this respect to a snail ; * and the general resemblance,' 
says Mr. Owen in continuation, ' must have been sufficiently 
striking when, with his house above him and in the supine 
position, he makes his way along the sand with a moderate 
degree of rapidity.' 

We here give representations of the external appearance 
of the shells of two species. 



Shell of Nautilus scrobiculatns, or Umbilicatod Naulilut. 

The genus Nautilus is thus characterised by Mr. Owen. 
Body oblong, rounded posteriorly* terminated by a slendei 
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membranaceous tube. Head above with an ambulatory 
disk. Arms on each tide, nineteen. Tentacult/erfms labial 
appendages four, disposed around the mouth. Tentacles 
(ninety-two !) of three kinds, vis. : Ophthalmic, lamellose, on 
each side two ; Brachial* annulose, on each side twenty ; 
Labial, annulose, on each side twenty-four. The whole 
body laid up in the last chamber of a large multilobular 
ahelX and affixed by two lateral muscles. [Titrabean- 
chiataJ 

Geographical Distribution of the Genu*.— The seas of 
warm climates, especially those of Asia and Africa, and their 
islands, Amboyna, Zanzibar, and New Guinea ; and the 
Pacific and Australian Oceans. 

Fossil Nautili. 

The Rhyncholites, formerly considered to bo the beaks 
sf birds, are now, upon unquestionable evidence, proved to 
be the jaws of fossil Nautili and Ammonites. Blumenbach 
recognised these Rhyncholites as being rather the mandibles 
of Cephalopoda, differing from all recent genera then dis- 
covered ; and M. d'Orbisny, who found some large ones in 
the same beds with the shell of a Nautilus Gigas, suspected 
that those Rhyncholites appertained to that species. 

We here give figures of the mandibles or beaks of the 
Nautilus Pbmpilius, the structure of which is above noticed, 
and some of these Rhyncholites. 




2, Msnriibtos of Nautilus PompiHus. a, calcareous extremity of upper man- 
dible ; 6. extended inte runl horny lamina or the Mine ; c notched calcareous 
extremity of lower inaudible ; 'd.d, exteru.nl hurnv lamina) of the same. 
3, Upper mandible, ahowiug the form of the calcareous extremity, and the 

1>roport»ona of the external and internal homy laroiua». 4, One-half of the 
ower inaudible, showiug the different proportion* of the two horny lamina), 
and the extension of tho horny Rttbstancc at a. upon which the calcareous 
matter is deposited \ a', the internal horny Umiua ; b, the external horny 
lamina. Nat, sise. (Owen.) 




Rhyncholites. upper, side, and internal views. 
1. Side view (muschelkalk of Laneville> 8. Upper view (tame locality). 
3. Upper view (lias of Lyme Regis). 4. Calcareous point of an under 
mandible, internal view, from Luneville. ^Buckland.) 

The oolite (Stonesneld), and the has of Lyme Regis and 
Bath, will serve as examples of the British strata wherein 
these beak-stones occur. 

Fossil Nautili occur both in the tertiary and subjacent 
strata. M. Dteshaves (Tables) records four fossil species 
(tertiary). Dr. Mantell notices Nautilus imperialis, from 
tho arenaceous limestone or sandstone of Bognor; N. ele- 
gant, from the chalk (Lewes) ; the last-named species and 
N expansus, from the chalk marl ; N inatqualis* from the 
gault or Folkstone marl (Folkstone); and a nameless 
species, from the Shanklin sand (lower green-sand). Pro- 
fessor Phillips (Yorkshire) records the following:— N /t- 
rteatus (inferior oolite) ; N. astacoides (lias) ; N. hexagonus 
( Kelloways rock) ; N annularis (lias) ; and others in the 
S pee ton clay and Brandsby slate. Mr. Lonsdale (Oolitic 
District qf Bath) enumerates N. lineatus (lias) ; and N. 
obesus (inferior oolite). Dr. Fitton (Strata below the 



Chalk) records Nautili elegans, uutqualis, ; Ucaims. radU- 
tus, simplex, undulatus, and an uncertain species, the fira 
named species from the upper and the rest from the lovt-r 
green-sand. Mr. Murchison ( Silurian System) describe* aod 
figures one species, N. undosus, from the Caradoc sandstone. 

Dr. Buckland, who, in bis ' Bridgewater Troatue/ \zi\t* 
a note describing the Modus operandi of the Nautum* 
Rxnpilius in swimming and sinking, thus conclude* his 
observations upon the affinities of the chambered shells U 
Cephalopods. 

* It results from the view we have taken of the nooiof irai 
affinities between living and extinct species of chambered 
shells, that they are all connected by one plan of organ na- 
tion, each forming a link in the common chain which 
unites existing species with those that prevailed among ibr 
earliest conditions of life upon our globe ; and all altestiag 
the identity of the design that has effected so many stnulir 
ends through such a variety of instruments, the prion; + 
of whose construction is, in every species, fundamental}? 
the same. 

'Throughout the various living and extinct genera of 
chambered shells, the use of the air-chambers and sspbosv. 
to adjust the specific gravity of the animals in rising an- 4 . 
sinking, appears to have been identical. The addition of 
anew transverse plate within the conical shell added a 
new air-chamber, larger than the preceding one, to eo*mt*rr~ 
balance the increase of weight that attended the growth d 
the shell and bodv of these animals. 

' These beautiful arrangements are, and ever have been, 
subservient to a common object, viz. the eonstructjoo U 
hydraulic instruments of essential importance in the eco- 
nomy of creatures destined to move sometimes at the bottom 
and at other times upon or near the surface of the an. 
The delicate adjustments whoreby the same principle ti 
extended through so many grades and modification* of & 
single type, show the uniform and constant agency c/a ue a i 
controlling intelligence: and in searching Ibr the ovagia <-f 
so much method and regularity amidst variety, the mod 
can only rest, when it has passed back, through the wbit- 
dinate series of second causes, to that great first cauec. 
which is found in the will and power of a common Creator * 

•*• At page 109 (right-hand column) of this aTtatatv lee* 
20 from the top, for ' hand * read ' hood.' 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. [Ship.] 

NAVAN. [Mkath] 

NAVARETE, JUAN HERNANDEZ, was bom a: 
Logrono in Castile. He is commonly known by the naea* 
of El Mudo, from having been rendered deaf and dumb I* 
an illness in the third year of his age. This »i«Jbrtutwr 
probably led to the choice of a profession, in which he m**k 
such rapid progress in the school of Fr. Vicente, at Ma- 
drid, that he was soon able to visit Italy, and esrecaail* 1 
to study at Venice the works of Titian. After his refarn * 1 
Madrid in 1569, he was appointed painter to the nine. *><*i 
whom he painted his finest works, which are p r e s e r ve *! - 
the Escunal. Among them are a small picture of taw Bav- 
tism of our Saviour, the celebrated ' Presepio,** in wharfe tjsi 
principal light proceeds from the infant, the • St. H ipr*^ 
lytus, in search by night of the body of St. Lawrence/ »*<J t 
Holy Family, generally considered as his masterpiece!. .1 
which the singularity of the accessories t attracted as miierti 
notice .as the beauties of the composition. His woyIl* s>; 
Valencia, Salamanca, and Eslrella are scarcely infcrwr 11 
the preceding, and all are distinguished by a hnUiamtrr • 
colouring which justly gained him the appellation of * E 
Ticiano Espanol.' 

He died in 1377, a^ed fifty-three years. 

NAVARREfE DOMINGO FERNANDEZ, a lest rw^ 
Spanish Dominican of the seventeenth century. w*j 
1647 as missionary to the Philippine Islands, from 
he afterwards proceeded to China, where he remained oaai 
years, as head of the missions of his order, studying 11 ti 
same time the language and the history of the country - H 
was at last put in prison by the Chinese authorities** r*« 
succeeded in escaping to Macao, from whence lie Milan ait 1 
to Europe in 1673. He gave to the pope an account of th 
missions in China, in which he exposed the latittsdini 
nanism of the Jesuits in accommodating thcmse rw w .sv 1 

* Presepio, a stable ; a term applied by the Spaniard* to that ia wW*r^ -m 
Saviour was born. 

i A cat, a (to*, and a partridge. They weft perhaps tke cassae mi bass Wa* 
obliged to bind himself in a contract with kin* Philip not to r ati as* 
&c, ofain in such aubjrt-U: ' Y en laa dichas pintura* noe> puofo, | 
perro, nl otra figure 4ue da deehonesta.' 
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ttfcnl of the superstition! of the natives, in order to in- 
crease the number of their pretended converts. This prac- 
tice had already been denounced by Morales, another 
Dominican, and condemned by a papal decree of the 12th 
of September, 1645, of which Morales was the bearer to 
China. The Jesuits however, having obtained from Rome 
several modifications of this decree, persisted in their prac- 
tices, which Navarrete himself appears to have winked at 
while in China. 

On his return in 1673, Navarrete went to Rome, where 
he was well received by the pope. In 1678 he was ap- 
pointed archbishop of Santo Domingo in the West Indies, 
where he died in the following year. 

Navarrete wrote a work in Spanish, which has become 
ray scarce, on the history and the moral and political con- 
dition of China, the first volume of which was published at 
Madrid in 1676 ; but the second volume, which contained 
an account of the disputes between the Jesuits and the 
Dominicans in China, is said to have been suppressed by 
the Inquisition. This work is entitled ' Tratados historicos, 
politico*, ethieoa, y religiosos de la Monarchia de China,' 
foL, Madrid, 1676. It contains many curious particulars. 
At the end of the first volume are several decisions and 
decrees of the popes concerning the regulation of the Chi- 
nese missions. 

NAVARI'NO, called Neocastro by the Greeks, a small 
town and fortress of Morea, built on the south coast of the 
bay of the same name, about five miles north of Modon, and 
about three miles measured across the bay from old Nava- 
rino, which is a ruined town with an old fort of the middle 
ages, built on a steep hill on the northern coast of the bay, 
near the site of antient Pylos* which, according to Pausa- 
nias, was situated on the promontory Coryphasium. But 
there was another Pylos in Eleia, and a third one in Try- 
phylia, and all three claimed the honour of being the 
Pjlos of Nestor. The Messenian Pylos was deserted by its 
inhabitants in the second Messenian war. It seems however 
to have revived afterwards, and Pausanias (Mesten., 36) 
speaks of it as an inhabited place, and mentions a temple, 
a monument of Nestor, and other antient buildings existing 
in his time, of which no traces now remain. (Leake's Morea.) 
The island of Sphacteria, or Sphagia, lies across the entrance 
of the bay, and adds to its security, rendering it one of the 
beit harbours in the Levant. Sphacteria is known in antient 
history for the defeat and capture of the Lacedemonians by 
the Athenians, in the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war. 
(Thucyd., iv. 39.) [Clbon.] In modern times the bay of 
Navarino has become memorable for the naval battle which 
took place on the 20th October, 1827, between the French, 
English, and Russian combined fleet on one side, and the 
TurcO'Egyptian fleet which was anchored in the bay on the 
other. The English had three ships of the line and four 
frigates, the French three ships of the line and two frigates, 
and the Russians four ships of the line and four frigates. 
The Ottomans had three ships of the line and twenty-five 
frigates, besides smaller vessels. Admiral Codrington had 
the command of the combined fleet, and his object was 
to oblige Ibrahim Pasha to evacuate the Morea. After 
lome desultory negotiations and some evasions on the part of 
Ibrahim, Admiral Codrington resolved to attack Ibrahim's 
fleet. Alter a warm resistance, the Turco* Egyptians were 
completely defeated, with the loss of three ships of the line, 
four frigates, and about forty or fifty smaller vessels. The 
rest surrendered, and a convention followed by which 
Ibrahim evacuated the Morea, and the Greek prisoners 
«hom he had tent to Egypt were restored to their country. 
The Egyptian ships which had not been destroyed were 
returned to the Pasha of Egypt The battle of Navarino 
decided the independence of Greece. 

The justice of the attack made by the combined fleets on 
the Torco-Egyptians at Navarino has been Questioned on 
in* ground of international rights, supposing those rights to 
be applicable to a semi-barbarous power as the Turks then 
were, which had frequently and unscrupulously violated 
them. The policy of the attack has also been questioned in 
re ferenee to the national or individual interests of England 
and France. But one thing may be safely asserted in favour 
qC the battle of Navarino: it fully attained the object for 
which it was fought — the emancipation of Greece. Unlike 
many other battles which have proved a useless waste of 
human Uvea, that of Navarino established the independence 
of a country and put an end to a murderous warfare. In 
this respect it may be compared to the battles of Trafalgar 



and Waterloo in our own times, as the former may be said 
to have put an end the maritime contest of France against 
England, and the second effectually terminated the Conti- 
nental war. Before the battle of Navarino, the Greeks were 
obviously unable to drive the Ottomans and Egyptians out 
of their country, whilst at the same time they were deter- 
mined not to submit; the contest had lasted seven years, 
and it could never have been terminated except by the ex- 
termination or transportation of the Greek population, 
measures which had begun to be carried into effect on a 
large scale by Ibrahim in the Morea. But the extermi- 
nation of a whole people and the slavery and sale of the 
women and children are things which will not be tolerated 
in Europe at the present day. 

N AVARRA (Navarre), a kingdom or province of Spain, 
lying between 41° 58' and 43° 17' N. lat, and between 43 
and 2° 27' W. long. It is bounded on the north by France, 
on the east by Aragon, on the south by the province of 
Soria in New Castile, and on the west by the provinces of 
Guipuzcoa and Alava in Biscay. In shape it is an irregular 
quadrilateral, about 80 miles in extreme length from north 
to south, and 64 in its greatest breadth from east to west. 
Its area is nearly 2500 square miles, and its population now 
271,000 ; by the census of 1788 it was estimated at 288,000, 
of whom 3550 were priests, monks, and nuns, 9910 ser- 
vants, and 13,054 nobles. 

Three-fourths of the surface of Navarre are mountain- 
ous; the remaining fourth consists of a few large val- 
leys and some small fertile plains. The grand chain of 
the Pyrenees, which forms the northern frontier, sends off 
numerous other chains, which gradually decrease in height 
as they approach the south. The loftiest mountain, Alto- 
biscar, attains the height of 5380 feet above the sea. Adi is 
5218 feet high, and Alcorrunz, Arza, and La Runa are all con- 
siderably above 3000 feet That part of the province which 
borders on France is very rugged, barren, and thinly peopled, 
excepting however the valleys of Bait an, Santistevan de 
Lerin, and las Cinco Villas de Navarra (Lesaca Vera, Sum- 
billa, Echalar y Arenas), a rich and delicious country. The 
southern part is much more level and fertile, and better 
inhabited. 

The principal river i» the Ebro, which, for nearly 40 
miles, forms the southern boundary of the province; its 
tributaries are the Borunda, Ega, Arga, Aragon, Irati, 
Salazar, and Esca, all flowing from the north; and the 
Queilas and Alhama from the south. The extreme north 
of the province is watered by the Bidasoa, which rises in the 
Pyrenees, and empties itself into the Bay of Biscay at Fuen- 
terrabla. Besides these rivers Navarre is watered by innu- 
merable small streams, many of which, being formed wholly 
of melted snow, are dried up by the summer heats. The 
climate of the northern districts is exceedingly cold in 
winter, and rarely subject to excessive heat in summer ; in 
the south it is far more genial, and highly delightful and 
salubrious. The soil in the low grounds is very rich, and 
susceptible of a higher degree of cultivation than it has 
received : there is also much fine pasture-land. The prin- 
cipal valleys are, Baztan in the north, containing fourteen 
villages and 7500 inhabitants, very fertile in fruit and maize, 
and abounding in cattle ; that of Konoesvalles, renowned in 
history for the defeat of Charlemagne and his twelve peers, 
in 778; and those of Lescou, Roncal, Baigorri, Salazar, and 
Aezcoa. 

Navarre, from its mountainous character, is by nature 
almost isolated from the countries around it. In the 
northern frontier there are ten passes ; the five principal 
are those of Vera, Maya, Roncesvalles, Ochagavia, and 
Isava. On the sides of Biscay and Aragon the approaches 
are more difficult of access ; and on the side of Castile the 
deep and rapid Ebro forms a barrier passable only by the 
three bridges of Logrono, Lodosa, and Tudela. The road* 
which traverse the province are excellent 

Of the geology of Navarre little is known. The moun* 
tains are mostly of transition and secondary rocks ; jasper an& 
marbles are also found. There are many mines of iron and 
one of copper ; one also of rock-salt near Valtierra, yielding 
annually about 298,000 lbs., and several hot springs. 

Forests of pines (pinus sylvestris) cover the slopes of the 
Pyrenees, and much wood is cut and sent down by tho 
mountain streams to the Ebro, by which it iM floated onward 
to Aragon and Cataluna. The other principal forest trees 
are the oak, evergreen and deciduous, the olive, the ohes- 
nut, the beech, and box. The forests are not extensive, yet 

Q2 
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Navarre yields more valuable timber than any other pro- 
vince of 'Spain. Heaths, ferns, and broom, with many 
aromatic plants, grow on the mountains. Of grain Na- 
varre yields annually 3,462,800 bushels, of which about 
2,053,550 are of wheat, 303,850 of maize, 673,200 of barley, 
308,000 of oats, 70,850 of rye, and the remainder of spelt- 
wheat. Of vegetables (including chesnuts) the annual 
quantity is about 197,600 bushels, of which the principal 
part are broad and kidney beans. The annual produce of 
hemp is 600,000 lbs., of flax 200,000 lbs., of olive-oil about 
130,000 gallons, and of wines, which are excellent, and of 
various descriptions, about 10,500,000 gallons. After a rich 
vintage people are invited by the public crier to take the old 
wine away from particular vaults gratis, in order to make 
room for the new. The old wine is even wasted sometimes, 
and allowed to run down the streets. A small auantity of 
cyder is also produced in the Baxtan and Cinco Villas. 

According to Minano, there are in Navarre about 38,000 
head of horned cattle, 630,000 sheep, 70,000 goats, 32,000 
pigs, and 26,000 mules. The annual produce of wool 
amounts to 1,412,000 lbs. The mountains abound in game 
and the rivers in fish. The average value of all the natural 

£ reductions of Navarre, animal, vegetable, and mineral, 
[ifiano estimates at nearly 1,500,000/. The wild animals 
arc wolves, foxes, and wild boars in the Larraun Mountain. 

The manufactures of Navarre are inconsiderable. There 
are 634 factories of coarse linen, 319 of woollen cloth, 67 of 
leather, 12 of soap, 30 of iron, and of brandy the quantity 
annually distilled averages 2,000,000 gallons. Besides these 
are some potteries, a royal shot and shell foundry, and some 
manufactories of Spanish liquorice. At the commencement 
of the present century the average value of manufactures 
was 142,600/. per annum. 

The greater part of the produce, natural and manufac- 
tured, is consumed in the province, but about 30,800 
English bushels of grain, a little oil, half the wine, the 
greater portion of the wool, and two-thirds of the iron an- 
nually remain unconsumed, and are exported, which how- 
ever fall very far short in amount of the cottons and silks, 
cutlery, tobacco, sugar, spices, and other luxuries imported, 
principally from France. 

Navarre is divided into five districts, or merindadet, as 
they are called, viz. that of Pamplona in the north, of 
Tudela in the south, Sanguesa in the east, Estella in the 
west, and Olite in the centre. Each mcrindad has a capital 
town of the same name. The kingdom contains 9 cities, 
145 towns, 675 villages, with a total of 38,289 houses. It 
has two bishoprics, those of Pamplona and Tudela ; 753 
parishes, 70 convents and hermitages, 1 university, 4 col- 
leges, and 12 hospitals. 

The metropolis is Pamplona, situated on an eminence on 
the left bank of the river Arga, in the midst of a small, 
fertile, circular plain, called La Cuenca, enclosed by lofty 
mountains. It was antiently the court of the kings of Na- 
varre, is still the residence of the viceroy of the province, 
the seat of administration, and see of a bishop, suffragan of 
Burgos. It is divided into twenty wards, and contains a cathe- 
dral (a neat Gothic edifice of great antiquity, disfigured by 
a modern facade), 4 parish churches, 7 convents of monks 
and 2 of nuns (suppressed in 1835, because under the 
authority of the queen), a royal and an episcopal palace, 
a senate-house, a town-hall, a mint, a public gra- 
nary, a university, an hospice, a foundling hospital, a 
theatre, 41 inns, 1632 private houses, and a population 
of 15,000. The city, including the citadel, measures 960 
yards from north to south, and 1633 from east to west It is 
ill built, but contains a few handsome houses ; the streets are 
narrow, but well paved, and kept thoroughly clean by means 
of sewers. There are 3 large and 3 small squares, in the 
largest of which bull-fights are occasionally held, 6 public 
fountains, and an aqueduct, by which the city is supplied 
with water from the mountain of Subiza, twelve miles dis- 
tant. Pamplona is well fortified ; the citadel is a regular 
¥»ntagon, of 1000 feet each side: it was built by Philip II. 
here is a beautiful promenade, called Taconera, within the 
walls, and three others without. The manufactures of Pam- 
plona are very trifling, namely, two tanneries, two factories 
of wax, one of woollen cloth, and one of guitar-strings, be- 
sides a paper-mill and six corn-mills on the Arga. Its 
commerce is confined to the importation of woollen and 
silken goods, principally from England and Franco; but 
some cloth it imported from Castile, serges and silk from 
Aragon, and a little Indian silk from Cataluna. 



Pamplona is called Pompelon by Strabo (161. &uaui> >, 
who adds, • as if it might be Pomp-eiopoli*,' that u, tW 
city of Pompey. The people are called Pompclooc&w, 
by Pliny (iii. 3). The name of the city was corrupted 
by the Arabs, who took it in the beginning of the ttrhta 
century, into Bamblona. In 778 it was destroyed by 
the French, but afterwards rebuilt In 907 it mm be- 
sieged by the Moors, and in 1138 by the Cettilmot, 
but on both occasions it maintained a socceatfal re- 
sistance. In 1277 it was again taken by the French. In 
1512 it was blockaded and taken bv the duke of Alba, rc- 
neral of Ferdinand the Catholic In 1808 it was setted^; 
the French, who had been allowed to enter as rncndj; u 
1812 blockaded by Mina; and in 1813 it capitulated to the 
allies under the duke of Wellington, after the batik tf 
Vitoria. 

The city next in importance is Tudela, situated on the 
right bank of the Kbro, which is here crossed by a m 
fine bridge of seventeen arches and 1200 feet in length. It 
has a cathedral, 10 convents (lately suppressed), 2 hop- 
tals, and a population of 8150. The streets are nam* 
and crooked, but well cleansed ; the houses are loftt, idc* 
all contain fountains. About two miles east of Tndelta 
the commencement of the canal of Aragon, which, vbta 
finished, will connect Navarre with the Mediterranean. 

The other cities are — Estella, a town lately fortified by Um 
Carlists, with 4600 inhabitants, recently the stronghold of 
Don Carlos ; Olite, with 5000 inhabitants, celebrated for iu 
salubrious climate, and at one time the residence of the ka*i 
of Navarre; Corella, with 4000; Tafalla, with 2W0; lid 
Sanguesa, with 2500 inhabitants. 

The political constitution and laws of Navarre are ft! 
the same which it enjoyed when an independent nooarchi, 
and differ altogether from those of the rest of Spain. It » 
governed by a viceroy, who presides at the royal ceanaJ, 
the supreme tribunal for civil and criminal causes. Tl* 
legislative body is composed of the three ostites of th« 
kingdom : the clergy, wno attend by right of their stauoo . 
the nobility, by right of birth ; and the deputies, woo vt 
elected by the people. Navarre enjoys also pecuhar fecal 
privileges. 

The inhabitants of Navarre are tall, well made, Drama;, 
very hardy and brave, independent in spirit, strongly «♦ 
tached to their government and religion, and jealoo* d 
their privileges. The guerrilla bands under Mint F 0 ^ 
most formidable opponents to the French in the W« « 
Independence. The Navarrese are also grave and restmi 
but witty and shrewd, obstinate and quarrelsome, and jtt 
industrious and honest. 

Castilian is the general language of the province, bat u* 
Basque, or a mixture of these two languages with FieocX 
is spoken in some districts. 

The earliest inhabitants of Navarre were called Vsjcod# 
by the Romans. In a.d. 470 they were subdued by to 
Goths. Early in the eighth century Navarre wasconqoeKJ 
by the Arabs ; but the Christian inhabitants who bad <W 
to the recesses of the Pyrenees, resolving to expel the in- 
vaders, chose a noble knight, Garci Ximenex, for tat* 
chieftain or king; and thus was founded the monarch? ^ 
Navarre. His family became extinct in the middle of to 
ninth century, and the Navarrese then elected Inigo Sur 
chex, count of Bieorrc, in the hands of whose descend**! * 
the sceptre of Navarre remained for five centuries, h 
1512 Ferdinand the Catholic obtained pos*e»»ioti of Uo* 
part of the antient kingdom of Navarre which fonni u* 
present province, and annexed it to the Spanish donnnwc*. 
leaving unconquered the portion on the northern uk*' 
the Pyrenees, which was afterwards united by H«m IV 
to the crown of France, and is now known as the depart- 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees. On the invasion of Spam by 
Bonaparte, Navarre eminently distinguished ^^/J 
its obstinate resistance: and it has recently attractei 
the eyes of all Europe as being, with Biscay, the I» 1DC1 f*j 
theatre of the civil contest between Don Carlos and U*W 
II. of Spain. 

(Minano, Die. Geog.; Laborde, Jtincraire Dexrfcttf " 
CEspagne ; Autillon. Geografia de Espa*a y Portmfm\\tf>^ 
Bowles. Introduction d rtiittoria Natural de &/***! 
Cook's Sketches in Sj<tin ; Mariana, Historia Gf*ir*l* 
E*vana ; Conde's Arabes, &c.) 

NAVARRE. BASSE. [Pym'ne'b*, Bassxs.] 

NAVE. [Church.] 

NAVICELLA. 'Nukim.] 
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NAVIGATION. [Compass; Longitud* and Lati- 
tude, Methods of finding; Mercator's Projection; 
Sailing.] 

NAVIGATION LAWS. [Ship and Shipping.] 
' NAVIGATOR'S ISLANDS, a group of islands, situated 
in the Pacific, between 10° and 15° S. lat and 185° and 195° 
R. long., consists of nine islands, of which the largest, called 
Pola, or Chatam, is the most western. It is twice as large 
as Otahiti, and not inferior in fertility and beauty. From 
east to west if measures about 45 miles. Eastward of Pola 
are Ojalava and Mouna, which are hardly inferior in size. 
The other six islands are small. They all appear to be 
volcanic; all the rocks of the beach, upon which the sea 
breaks with such force as to throw the water more than 
fifty feet high, are only pieces of lava, rounded basalts, or coral, 
by which the islands are wholly surrounded. In the coral 
reefs are narrow passages for boats. Along the beach are 
level tracts, but at some distance the country rises into hills 
and mountains. The islands are clothed even to the very sum- 
mits of the hills with trees loaded with fruit, and are very 
populous. They abound in pigs, dogs, fowls, birds, and fish, 
and the lower parts are covered with extensive plantations of 
guavas, bananas, and other fruits. The sugar-cane grows 
spontaneously on the banks of the rivers. The inha- 
bitants belong to the Malay race, and speak a language 
which is a dialect of that used in the Friendly Islands. 
They are averse to the visits of Europeans, and much in- 
dined to quarrel with them. (La Perouse's Voyage round 
the World.) 

NAVY. Before we describe the present constitution and 
force of the British navy, we shall give a short sketch of 
the rise and progress of that vast machine, to which Eng- 
land is so much indebted for the power and prosperity 
which she enjoys, commencing with the origin of naval 
enterprise among our barbarian ancestors. 

All nations inhabiting the shores of the sea or navigable 
rivers possessed from the earliest period vessels of a rude 
construction. But these were so inadequate to withstand 
the winds and waves in our northern seas, that it was not 
until the reign of the emperor Probus, a.d. 276-82, that the 
veil of terror hanging over the ocean and distant voyages 
was removed. That emperor, in pursuance of his plan of 
colonising the border lands, which were exhausted by war, 
with people from the crowded countries of the barbarians, had 
carried a party of Franks into Pontus, with a view of defend- 
ing that country against the Alani. Love of home induced 
some of these people to attempt their return ; they seized 
ships on the Euxine, and plundered the coasts of Greece, 
Asia, and Sicily, either to supply their wants or for revenge: 
passing the Pillars of Hercules, they veered to the right, 
aud completed their voyage by disembarking at the mouth 
of the Rhine. From this voyage we may date the origin of 
nautical enterprise. The Saxons took advantage of the rich 
harvest thus opened to all who would attack the Roman 
provinces by sea, and ravaged the coasts to such an extent 
is to oblige the Romans to establish a fleet in the English 
Channel to repel them. After the Saxons had been long 
in possession of England, they lost their naval arts, and 
in their turn became a prey to the constant attacks of the 
Sea kings, Vikingr, and other pirates. We have no record 
of the size or number of the vessels which sustained so 
many conflicts with the Danes in the ninth century. Alfred 
the Great was the founder of the English navy. He first 
perceived the necessity of a fleet to protect the coasts from 
tbe swarms of pirates in the northern seas. A slight ad- 
vantage gained by some ships of his over the Danes, in 876, 
induced him to build long ships and galleys, which, as his 
countrymen were not competent to manage them, he 
manned with such piratical foreigners as he could engage. 
After he had driven out the Danes, he applied his talents 
to improve bis ships, and built vessels higher, longer, and 
swifter than before, some rowing thirty pairs of oars, others 
more. Ethelred made a law that whoever was lord of 310 
hydes of land should furnish and build one vessel for the 
service of the country. 

William the Conqueror established the Cinque Ports, 
and gave them certain privileges on condition of their fur- 
nishing 52 ships for 15 aays, in case of emergency. King 
John claimed for England the sovereignty of the seas, and 
declared that all ships belonging to foreign nations, which 
should refuse to strike to the British flag, should be deemed 
fair and lawful prize. In the year 1293, an English sailor 
having been killed in a French port, war ensued, which it 



was agreed to settle by a naval action, which was fought in 
the middle of the Channel, and the English, being victorious, 
carried off above 250 sail. In 1340, when King Edward III. 
with 240 ships was on his voyage to Flanders, he fell in 
with and completely defeated, off Sluys, the French fleet of 
400 sail, manned with 40,000 men. The same monarch 
blockaded Brest with 730 sail, containing 15,000 men. 
Many of the ships composing these fleets were Genoese 
and Venetian mercenaries, but they must have been very 
small, and the numbers of ships and men are probably ex- 
aggerated. Henry V. had something of a navy, for we find 
among the records in the Tower, a grant under his hand of 
annuities to ' the maistres of certaine of our owne grete 
shippes, carrakes, barges, and ballyngers. , Henry VII., 
who succeeded in 1485, seems to have been the first king 
who thought of providing a naval force which might be at 
all tiroes ready for the service of the state. He built the 
Great Harry, properly speaking the first ship of the royal 
navy ; she cost 15,000/., and was accidentally burnt in 1553. 
Henry VIII. perfected the designs of his father. He con- 
stituted the Admiralty and Navy Office, established the 
Trinity House, and the dockyards of Deptford, Woolwich, 
and Portsmouth; appointed regular salaries for the ad- 
mirals, captains, and sailors ; and made the sea service a 
distinct profession : he also made laws for the planting and 
preservation of timber. In 1512, when a fleet was fitted 
out against France, under Sir Edward Howard, lord-high- 
.admiral, the following allowances were made : — 

For his own diet, maintenance, wages, and *. a\ 
rewards, per diem . . .10 0 

Each captain for ditto, ditto • .16 

Every soldier, mariner, and gunner, for his 

wages per lunar month . .50 

And for his victuals. . . .50 

The ships of this period were high, unwieldy, and narrow; 
their guns were close to the water, and they had lofty poops 
and prows, like Chinese junks, insomuch that Sir Walter 
Raleigh informs us ' that the Mary Rose, a goodly ship of 
the largest size, by a little sway of the ship in casting about, 
her ports being within 16 inches of the water, was overset 
and sunk.' This took place at S pithead in the presence of 
the king, and most of her officers and crew were drowned. 
The Henri Grace de Dieu, the largest ship built in this 
reign, is said to have measured above 1000 tons. At the 
death of Henry VIII., the tonnage of the navy was 1 2,000 
tons. Elizabeth increased the navy greatly. The fleet 
which met the Spanish Armada numbered 1 76 ships, manned 
by 14,996 men ; but these were not all 'shippes royal,' for 
she encouraged the merchants to build large ships, which 
on occasion were converted into ships of war, and rated 
at 50 to 1 00 tons more than they measured. She raised the 
wages of seamen to 10 shillings per month. Signals were 
first used in this reign as a means of communication between 
ships. In 1603 the navy had 42 ships, measuring 1 7,000 tons. 
In the reign of James I. lived the first able and scientific naval 
architect, rhineas Pett, and the king had the good sense to 
encourage him. Pett introduced a better system of building, 
and relieved the ships of much of their top hamper. Before 
the civil wars broke out, Charles I. built tbe Sovereign of 
the Seas, of 100 guns, and measuring 1637 tons. In this 
reign the navy was first divided into rates and classes. 
Cromwell found the navy much reduced, but his energy re- 
stored it, and he left 154 sail, measuring 57,643 tons, of 
which one-third were two-deckers. Cromwell first laid be- 
fore parliament estimates for the support of the navy, and 
obtained 400,000/. per annum for that purpose. The navy 
flourished under Charles II., with the duke of York at its 
head, assisted by Samuel Pepys, as secretary, until 1673, 
when tbe duke's inability to take the test oath caused his 
retirement, and the king's pecuniary difficulties leading 
him to neglect the navy, it fell into decay. The duke of 
York was recalled to his post in 1664, and at his accession 
in the following year there were 179 vessels, measuring 
103,558 tons. James II., on coming to the throne, took active 
measures for the restoration of the navy; he suspended 
the Navy Board, and appointed a new commission, with 
which he joined Sir Anthony Deane, the best naval archi- 
tect of the time, who essentially improved the ships of the 
line by copying from a French model. Four hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum were set apart for naval purposes, 
and so diligent were the commissioners that at the Revolu- 
tion the fleet was in excellent condition, with sea stores 
complete for eight months for each ship. The force was 
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1 54 vessels, carrying 6930 guns, and 42,000 men, whereof 
nine were first-rates. 

King William immediately on being placed on the throne 
went to war with France, whoso navy was then very power- 
ful ; in 1681 it consisted of 179 vessels of all sorts, carrying 
7080 guns, besides 30 galleys. An act was passed in his 
second year, for building 30 ships, to carry 60, 70, and 80 
guns respectively. The dockyard at Haraoaie, out of which 
has since grown the considerable town of Devonport, which 
now returns two members to parliament, was then esta- 
blished. Queen Anne found at her accession the navy to 
consist of 272 vessels, measuring 159,020 tons, but this esti- 
mate includes hulks, hoys, and other vessels not carrying 
guns. In 1704 one of the greatest and most destructive 
storms ever known took place. It began in the middle of 
November, and did not attain its greatest height till the 
27th. The Eddystone lighthouse was destroyed, no less 
than 10 men-of-war were totally lost, and many more were 
driven on shore and damaged. All measures adding to the 
strength and efficiency of the navy were exceedingly popular 
during this reign. We And at the death of Anne in 1714, 
that the number of ships was less, but the tonnage in- 
creased, being ships 198, guns 10,600, tons 156,640. The 
parliamentary vote of thai year was 245,700/. and 10,000 sea- 
men and marines. During the first four years of George I., 
large suras were voted for the extraordinary repairs which 
wore required after the long war. A new establishment of 
guns also was ordered in this reign. The navy remained 
stationary till 1739, when hostilities commenced against 
Spain, and the navy was augmented, particularly in the 
smaller classes, and the dimensions of several classes were 
enlarged. War broke out with France in 1744, at which 
period there were 128 sail of the line. At this time all prizes 
taken by H.M.'s ships were declared to be the property of 
the captors. In 1 747 a naval uniform was first established. 
The navy increased vastly during this war, in which 35 sail 
of the line were taken or destroyed by the English. George 
III. at bis accession found the navy to consist of, 

Ships of the line . . . 127i „^ M11 • - ot in - . „. 
50 guns and under 198} ™"unng 321,104 tons, 

The vote for the year 1760 was 432,629/., and 70,000 sea- 
men and marines. In the short war of 1762, 20 sail of the 
line were added to the navy, and at the end of the American 
revolutionary war it was composed as follows : — 

Sail of the line . . 1741 ft . , . - AA ftftn , n- 
Under . . . . '203J about 600,000 ton*. 

The navy was kept in a high state of preparation, and when, 
on the 1st of February, 1793, the French republic declared 
war against England, this country was not unprepared. A 
period now commences in which the gigantic efforts made 
l>y England, and the protection necessary for a mercantile 
marine, which almost monopolised the commerce of the 
world, raised the British navy to such a height as to enable 
it single handed to maintain the sovereignty of the seas 
against all other navies combined. Sir Charles Middleton, 
afterwards Lord Barbara, had, when comptroller of the 
navy iu 1783, established the regulation that a great pro- 
portion of stores, sails, &c. should be laid by for each ship 
in ordinary; so that in a few weeks after the declaration of 
war there were 54 sail of the line and 146 smaller vessels 
at sea. The vote for the service of the navy was 5,525,331/., 
85,000 seamen and marines. The navy of France had never 
been so powerful: it amounted to above 200 vessels, of 
which 82 were of the lino and 71 in addition were imme- 
diately ordered to be built. The English had about 115 
sail of the line fit for service, but the majority of the French 
shins were larger and finer, and carried heavier guns on 
their lower or principal battery. The following abstract will 
show the losses on both sides up to the peace of Amiens, 
exclusive of the casual losses. 

Captured. Destroyed, 

British ships of the line .5 

Smaller vessels .37 9 



Total . . 

French ships of the lino 
Dutch do. 

Spanish do. 
Danish do. 



42 

32 

18 

6 



58 



9 

II 
0 
5 
0 

16 



French smaller vessels 
Dutch do. 

Spanish do. 



Captora*. 
, 266 
. 62 
. 57 



44 

10 



Total 443 76 

This estimate does not include 807 privateers, chiefly Frtoca, 
taken and destroyed. Of the above, 50 sail of tbs line sa4 
04 under that fixe were added to the British navy. 

During the peace of Amiens preparations for war »m 
actively continued on both sides, and the declaration ea U* 
part of England was made in the month of May, \m,n 
which time the navy was of the following force, as compart* 
with 1793:— ^ 

Sttpaofliaa. Uadar. Too* 

1793 . , 153 • • 411 . . 402,555 
1603 . . 189 . . 781 . . 650,976 

Notwithstanding the apparent increase, there were Dot » 
many line-of-battle ships fit for sea at the latter at at U» 
former period by about ten. The French force in smic* 
able line-of-battle ships in March, 1803, was 66, tbeBrituh 
111. During this war there were employed from lOv.m 
to 120,000 teamen and marines till 1810, when ths nambo 
was increased to 145,000. There were about 100 sail of the 
line, 150 frigates, and above 200 sloop*, besides small irmod 
vessels, amounting in the whole to about 500 sail of pen- 
dants constantly employed. The following abstract tbovi 
the losses on each aide during the war :— 

Captured. 

British— Ships of line . 0 o 

Under . 83 7 





83 


7 


Enemies'— Ships of line 
Under 


55 

79 


14 
«3 



134 37 

of which 33 sail of the line and 68 under were added to 
the British navy. 

In George Ill.a reign the dockyard of Pembroke tit 
established. 

The parliamentary vote for the service of ths nary, 
1839-40, was as follows:— 



Officers 
Petty do. 
Seamen • 



Marines 



3,400 

3,998 

12,846 

20,244 
9,000 



For the effective service £3,433,132 
For the non-effective do. l,48*,2:i 
Other departments, vix, 

convicts and transport 

of troops . , , 217,156 



29,244 Total charge . £5,197.511 

The following tables will show the Torce of the BnLth 
navy at three distinct periods, vis. : the breaking out of th« 
French revolutionary war ; a few years subsequent to U» 
peace ; and the present time : also the disposition of u* 
British naval force at the present time, as well as the ami 
force of other countries possessing a navy. 



0 In 17S3 *he rourUwmtaa on twa dacka fcnaad mot of Iht Una of 
4 O* Umm atom t mmI i only atvea *P?nar to bo adai 



9 atom t mmI i only atvea tmar to bo •dag"* 
employed in carrying despatches, troop*, kc. The 
t entered tare, wMeh an employed in ike packet 

t That* art aiM 23*toof» atted for forata packet* vbotc **m » 
Falmouth, 



ran 

rteamert, not 
Britain. 
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STATION. 



Hjmuuih 

H'trrn Thame* tc Medway 



Nor-h America and Wert 
ladies 



dee of Good Hope and 
Coastof Africa . 



Ukeiof Caaada 

Su-tvying 
Particular Service 
TfeopSups . 
Packet* . 



Tofet * CeannrJeakm 



IS 



81 



1 



9 
2 

4 

7 

2 

15 
1 

1 
4 
8 

83 




■ad Total . Usjai 6D| M« /I 3 8 83 9163660 17| 2; 1 20J21 9 3|33J 8 ld| 930 



Aawriea aa* contracted far a supply of Umber to build 11 ships of the line. 
The French rtaam-Tceaels in the packet service are armed with heavy guns. 




Dnmiu. 


8wXDEM. 


Spain. 


Naplm. 


Sabdikia. 


^tifioftheLhw. 


■m 

1 

j3 


O 

a 


i 

s 
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i 
1 

a 


r 
1 

5 
5 

10 

1 

$ 
2 

19 


I 

3 
S 

i 

1 


I 

5 
5 

10 

1 
7 

8 
W 


1 
I 

d 


a 

i 

2 

3 

2 
2 

7 


i 

3) 


i 

2 
3 

8 
8 

"7 


i 
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a 

1 

1 

i 
3 


1 

0 

3 


ei 

i 

1 

a 

• 
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1 
1 

i 


1 

1 

d 

2 
2 
4 


3 

I 

d 
2 

i 

3 


1 

3 

a 

1 
1 


i 


r»rua.a»i op- 

•aide 
ftltolOOgmts . 
7* toSOgmis . 


• 


4 

1 


i 

1 

1 


1 

6 
6 


• 




Of theliae 


. 


5 

5 


. 


Piisjaeaa. 
taa*e»*tigaB* 

50*nd5£«Bns . 

3t to 59 guns 


• 


3 
2 

1 
2 


Grand Tola! . 




3 


8 



Holland bae 104 gun boats ; Denmark, 67 ; Sweden, 337. 



Umta the Rest oratiosi there does not appear to 
beam any meeiae mviaion iota etaatea ; nor nave we 



have 
we any 
' the arsaameat of ships ; at that time certain 
skips vera orderem to be built ta carry the fallowing:—* 



1st Rate. 
TW men. 

26 



Description of Guns. 

Cannon = 42 pounders 

Demicannon:=32 pounders . . 

Culverins=18 pounders 28 

Demi do. =12 pounders 

Sakers = 6 pounders 28 

Forecastle . • 4 

Quarter-deck • . T2 

3-pounders • • 2 

Total number of guns 1 00 



2nd Rate, 3rd Rate. 



660x 



470 n 



26 
26 

26 

10 

2 

90 



26 

26 

• • 
4 

10 
4 



70 



There was however no uniformity preserved; and in 
'745 a committee was appointed, which recommended cer- 
•ain changes in the rating and arming, which however were 
not adhered to any more than the former systems. At the 
peace the Beard of Admiralty represented this to the 



Prince Regent in a memorial. The present establishment of 
rates and classes was fixed by order in council, February, 
1817: — 
Class I.— Rated ships : 

First-rate, comprising all three-decked ships. 
Second. One of Her Majesty's yachts, and all two- 
decked ships whose wax-complements consist of 700 
men and upwards. 
Third. Her Majesty's other yachts, and all ships 

whose complements are from 600 to 700. 
Fourth. Ships whose complements are from 400 to 

600. 
Fifth. Ships whose complements are from 250 to 400 
Sixth. Ships under 250. 
Class II. Sloops and bomb-vessels. 

All such vessels a9 are commanded by a commander. 
471ass IH. All other smaller vessels, such as are com- 
manded by lieutenants, or other inferior officers. 

Table showing the armament of a ship of each class, ana 
the weight of metal. 



Number of 

Gnus 'in eaoh 

Ship. 



Itf.gnn aMp 
(old) . ^ 



110 - gun ship 
(new) . 

92-gnn ship 

94-gun ship 

80|twa • 

72 „ . 

70 „ . 

Frigates. 
60 guns, 1st 
close • 

50 guns, 2nd 
ebua . • 

44 guus • • 

48 guns . 

38 guns , 

36 funs • 

86 guns . 

24 guns, cor- 

tettes . 
26 gnus, 2nd 

class . 



8-tnch 
32-pdon 

8 inch 
32-pders 

8inch 

B-pders 

8-uch 
32-pders 

8-inch 
26i32-priVr9. 
A 8-iuch 
32-Fders. 

8-inch 
32 pden. 



26 guns, 
class . 



3rd 



Sloops. 

18 guas, cor- 

rette. letrlass 

18 guns, ditto, 

8ud class 
18 gone, ditto. 
3rd class 

16 guns, brigs . 

10 guns, ditto . 

Brigantinea, 1st 

class . 

Brigantiaes^Bd 



Ingantiac 



Lower Deck. 



8-inch 
32-pders 



Description 
& Weight. 



Middle Deck. 



8-inch 
33-pders 



Description 
& Weight. 



8-inch 
32-pders. 



34 



.. 32-pders, 
2[ 8 inch 
*6 32 pdcrs. 



Main Deck. 



32-pders, 



Descriptiuu 
& Weight. 



32-pdcrs. 

8-inch 
32-pders. 

8 inch 
32-pders, 

8-iucli 
32-pders. 

8-iacb 
32 pdcrs. 



8-inch 
32-pders. 



8-inch 
32pders. 

8-iuch 
32-pders. 

8-inch 
'32-pders. 
2 8-inch 
2432-pders. 
4 8 inch 
18 32-pders. 
8iueh 
32-pders. 



32-pders. 

8 in. cars 
3^-pders. 



2 32-pders. 
18 32-p.car. 



18 32-pders. 
18 32-pdcrs. 

2'32-pdcrs. 
16 do. car. 

2 32-pders. 
14 J do. car. 

2 18-pders. 

8 18-car. 

1 32-pder. 

2[ do. 



132pdcr. 
2'24-p.car. 



532-pders. 
fl^pders. 
»|32p.car. 

34|32pdeT8. 



10; 



16 



22 



Upper Deck. 



38-pders. 

dB-p.ear- 

ronados 

32pdeTS 
do. 



.- ikx car. 
4'32-pders 
"do. ear. 



32-pdcrs. 



32-pders. 



4 32-pders. 
16 do. 

4'32-pders. 
12 do. car. 

4 32-pders. 
10'do. car. 

4l32 piers. 

8 do. car. 



32-pders. 
32-pders. 
do. 



38-pders. 
18-pdeTS. 



Great improvements have taken place in the sixe and 
form of the British ships, as well as in the arrangement 
of the materials composing them, especially during the 
present century. As France and Spain enlarged their ships, 
the English were obliged to do the same ; while from many 
of their ships added to the English navy we greatly im- 
proved our models. The following view of the increase of 
the size of first-rates will demonstrate this point : — * 
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Y«*r. Toiui<g« of Flrtt'lUtM. 

1677 • • 1500 to 1600 

1720 . 1800 

1745 • 2000 

1795 . . 2350, the Ville de Paris. 

1808 • • 2616, Caledonia. 

1839 . 3100, Victoria, and 3 

others building. 
There is now a frigate of greater tonnage than the first- 
rate of 1745, vis. the Vernon, of 2080 tons, and 50 guns. 

We cannot do more than glance at the improvement* in 
naval architecture. Sir Robert Seppings, late surveyor of 
the navy, introduced the circular bow and stern, the system 
of diagonal timbering or bracing, whereby the strength and 
durability of our ships are so immensely increased; the 
method of scarfing short pieces, by which the delay and 
difficulty often attendant on the procuring of crooked timber 
are avoided; the making frigate-timber applicable to the 
building of line-of battle ships, by the use or a circular coak, 
or dowel, instead of chocks, thereby effecting a saving of 
about 1000/. in the building of a 74-gunship, and the use 
of iron knees, by which he effected an immense saving of 
timber and space. 

Sir William Symonds, now surveyor of the navy, has 
effected a still further economy of space by removing the 
chocks behind the iron knees, and using metal diagonal 
braces instead of wood. In latter years the various naval 
architects, Sir R. Seppings, Captains Hayes and Symonds, 
R.N., and Professor Inman, have been permitted to try 
their respective systems in various experimental squadrons, 
composed of vessels built under their directions ; and al- 
though many opinions are held as to the merits of each, 
there can be but one with regard to the general advantage 
arising to the science of naval architecture, so long ne- 
glected. A school for shipwright apprentices was esta- 
blished at Portsmouth, which, after producing more officers 
than could be provided for, was broken up. Our ships, 
those at least built of oak— for we have not yet worn out a 
ship built of teak — do not seem to be as durable as in 
former times. The Royal William, of 100 guns, which 
bore the flag of Sir Richard Bickerton at Spithead in 1813, 
and was shortly after broken up, was built in the year 1719. 
The Sovereign of the Seas, built in 1637, was repaired in 
1684, when all the antient timber was so hard that it was 
difficult to work it. It was the practice in the north of 
England, and in Staffordshire especially, to bark timber 
standing, and to let it remain in that state for a time to 
season. The Sovereign of the Seas was built of such timber. 
The Achilles, 60, was built by contract in 1757, of timber 
barked in the spring and felled in the next winter: she was 
docked in 1770, and found exceedingly sound, and was sold 
1 784, because she was too small for the line-of-battle. The 
Hawke sloop was built in 1793. Half of this vessel was 
built of timber barked in 1787, and felled in 1790; the 
other half of timber felled in the usual manner from the 
same soil and neighbourhood. In 1803 she was so decayed 
that she was taken to pieces ; both sides appear to have been 
equally decayed. 

The government of the navy is vested in the lord-high- 
admiral, which office has been in commission since the Re- 
volution, with the exception of two short periods, 1707-8 and 
1827-8, when it was held respectively by Prince George of 
Denmark and his late majesty when duke of Clarence. At 
present the Board consists of a First Lord, who is a member 
of the cabinet, and five junior lords. By their orders all 
ships are built, sold, or broken up; commissioned, em- 
ployed, and paid off. All appointments and promotions are 
made or approved by them ; all honours, pensions, and gra- 
tuities are granted on their recommendation. All orders 
for the payment of naval monies are made by tliem ; they 
prepare the navy estimates, and lav them before parliament. 
The civil departments of the admiralty are directed by the 
surveyor of the navy, accountant-general, storekeeper- 
general, comptroller of victualling, and physician-general. 

The navy is composed of two bodies of men — seamen and 
marines. 

There are commissioned, warrant, and petty officers. 

The commissioned officers are Hag-officers, captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenants. 

Flag-officers are divided into the following classes, and 
rank and command in the order here following: — 

Admirals of the fleet 

Admirals of the red, white, blue squadrons. 



Vice-admirals of the red, white, blue squadrons. 
Rear-admirals of the red, white, blue squadrons. 
There are superannuated and retired rear-admirals, *bo 
enjoy the rank and pay, but do not rise. 

The admiral of the fleet, when in command, bears tt» 
union flag at the main-top-gallant-mast The other flag- 
officers bear a square flag of the colour of their squadron 
at the main, fore, or mizen top- gallant-mast, according u 
their rank. 

The flag-officer holding the chief command of a fleet or 
squadron employed within certain geographical linnu, 
termed a station, is called a commander-in-chief. He u 
responsible for the efficiency and conduct of the fleet under 
his orders ; he disposes of the vessels composing it in «ch 
manner as will be most advantageous for the sen ice ; but 
without some especial necessity he is never to send one 
beyond the limits of his station. All vacancies in ihipt 
under his orders which are caused by death or dumwol 
from the service by the sentence of a court-martial, are m 
bis gift. 

A temporary rank is given to captains called commodore; 
they are of two classes; the first class having the pay ind 
allowance of a rear-admiral, with a captain under him ; tbej 
bear a broad pendant but must strike it in the presence of t 
senior contain. Captains and commanders are appointed to 
command her majesty's ships, except when the latter in 
appointed to flag-ships and ships of the line, under s regu- 
lation of his late majesty when lord-high -admiral ; in vlurfa 
case they must have served three years in command of i 
sloop or as first-lieutenant of a rated ship. 

When a captain or commander is ordered to commi»M 
a ship, he does so by hoisting a long pendant having s St 
George's cross on a white field next the mast and s fly of 
the colour of the Admiral's flag under whose orders be s 
placed. No vessels, except such as belong to her majftty, 
or are hired for her service, and commanded by a mnl 
officer, are entitled to wear this pendant The ship bernr, 
commissioned, a hulk, or receiving ship, is allotted for tb* 
use of the crew while fitting for sea ; a party of marine* 
commanded in rated ships by a commissioned officer, if tent 
on board ; seamen are entered as they volunteer, on being re- 
ported fit for the service after examination by the surgeon; 
stores are demanded as required, and the sea-stores, pro- 
visions, and water stowed away. When ready for sea, tat 
ordnance and powder are received on board; the crew art 
paid two months* wages in advance, «ud the ship only vatU 
the sail ingord era from the admiralty to proceed to bar desti- 
nation. The duty of the captain as regards the books sod 
accounts is regulated by act of parliament ; but the inter** 
arrangements and discipline depend mainly on himself, is 
which he has for his guidance the act 22 Geo. 1L, eslkd 
the Articles of War, and the General Printed Instruction* 
issued by the Admiralty. All muster and pay books, fee- 
are signed by the captain, commander, or senior Ueutensal 
master, and purser, or other officer in whose charge u* 
stores in Question may be placed. A commander most ban 
been employed on actual service and full pay for one o*s- 
plete year to become eligible for promotion to the rank of 
captain. 

The senior lieutenant is nominated by the eantahusid 
has under his direction the whole management and *°V**®. 
tendence of the internal arrangements of the ship ; inem 
on the qualifications of this officer must in a mat meswn 
depend the state of discipline and efficiency. The other Uea- 
tenants take the watch by turns, during which time tber 
have charge and command of the ship ; they are nertr to 
quit the deck without being relieved. The watehe* «" 
periods of four hours, except that from four to eight mc . 
which is divided into two, called the dog-watches. N*» 
mate is eligible for the rank of lieutenant until he has serml 
six complete years in the navy, has completed his nine- 
teenth year, and passed in seamanship and navigation. 

A lieutenant must have served two complete years at «• 
to qualify him for promotion to the rank of commander. IV 
warrant and petty officers take rank and command in A* 
order in which they stand in the table of pay, with the ev 
ceptions here following: — 
Masters, \ Mates, 

Secretaries, Rank with, Second Masters, 

Physicians, I but subordi- Assistant Surgeons, 
Chaplains, / nate to Lieu- Gunners, 
Surgeons, tenants. Boatswains, 

Pursers, J Carpenters, 
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of whom, masters, mates, second-masters, gunners, boat- 
mins, carpenters, and take military command. 

The master has charge and stowage of the holds ; a ge- 
neral charge of stores and store-rooms, over the gunner, 
boatswain, and carpenter ; and navigates the ship under the 
directions of the captain. Secretaries are appointed by the 
flag-officer whom they serve. 

Chaplains must be in priest's orders of the Church of 
England. 

Toe purser has charge of the provisions, and the issuing 
of them, also of the slop clothing, soap, and tobacco; he 
enters into a penal bond with sureties for the honest dis- 
cbarge of his duties. 

Mates arc midshipmen who, having passed the examina- 
tion qualifying them for the rank of lieutenant, receive a 
warrant from the captain ; their rank and command cease 
on their discbarge or the ship being paid off. 

Gunners, boatswains, and carpenters must have served a 
complete year as petty officers before they can be promoted. 
The gunner has charge of all ordnance stores ; the boat- 
swain, of all the sails, rope, and rigging; the carpenter, of 
of all stores in his department, and is also to sec the ports 
secure and water-tight, and to sound the well daily, and 
ha?e the pumps in order for service. 

In the event of the command of a ship devolving on petty 
officers, they are to take rank and command as they stand 
in the table of pay, except the following, who are not to 
take command : — 

Schoolmasters, Masters-at-arms, 

Clerks, Ship's corporals. 

Midshipmen are rated by the captain, being fourteen 
years of age, and baviug served two years as volunteer of the 
first-class, or three in any other capacity; they are appointed 
by the captain, subject to the approval of the Admiralty, 
only one fresh entry into the service being allowed in each 
ship. They have no specific duties. 

Schoolmasters must pass an examination to qualify them 
for that situation. 

Cooks, Ropemaker, 

Masters-at-arms, Caulkers, 

Sail makers, Coopers, 

are appointed by warrant from the Admiralty or commander- 
in-chief. 

The crew of a ship consists of petty officers, able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, landsmen, boys, and marines. In time of 
peace the whole crew are entered voluntarily ; during war, 
the very superior rate of wages which the merchants are 
compelled to give, renders the press inevitable. The follow- 
ing persons are exempt from it, and no seaman can be im- 
pressed except by an officer having a press-warrant : — 
Masters of merchant vessels ; 
Males of those above 50 tons ; 

Boatswains and carpenters of vessels of 100 tons and up- 
wards ; 

Men belonging to craft of all kinds employed in the navy, 
victualling, ordnance, excise, customs, and post-office ; 

Watermen belonging to the insurance offices in London 
and Westminster ; 
AU men above 55 or under 1 8 years of age ; 
Apprentices not having used the sea before the date of 
their indentures, aud not more than three years from the 
said date ; 
Landsmen not having served at sea full two years ; 
Harpooners, line-managers, steerers, and all seamen and 
mariners who have entered the Greenland and southern 
whale-fisheries. 

The best seamen are rated petty officers by the captain ; 
they are of two classes, distinguished by a crown and anchor 
&* the first class, and an anchor for the second, worked in 
white cloth upon the left arm ; they have an increase of pay, 
and are not amenable to corporal punishment while hold- 
ing that rank. 

There is a supply of boys to the navy from the asylum at 
Greenwich and from the Marine Society, but many more are 
brought into the navy by volunteering. Every ship, accord- 
ing to her rate or class, bears a certain number of marines, 
as part of her complement. [Mari ne.] 

For the due maintenance of that discipline without which 
the navy would be powerless, the captain or commander 
of every ship or vessel is authorised to inflict corporal pun- 
fchment on any seaman, marine, or boy, by warrant under 
bis band. Courts-martial are ordered by the Admiralty and 
commanders-in-chief. 
P. C No. 992. 



The following abstract shows the daily allowance of pro* 
visions to every person in the fleet : — 

Fresh meat, 1 lb. Soft bread, 1 J lb. 

Vegetables, £lb. Beer, 1 gallon. 

When the above are not issued, the following : — 
Salt beef, } lb.] [Salt pork, } lb. 

and /alternately^ and 

Flour, Jib. J I Pease, £pint. 

Biscuit, 1 lb. 
Spirits, i pint, or wine, 1 pint; and, whether on fresh 

or salt provisions, 
Cocoa, 1 oz. Vinegar, * pint) ,, 

Tea, k oz. Oatmeal, ± pint/ w y * 

Sugar, lioz. 
A portion of the flour may be exchanged for a proportion 
of suet and raisins; and after 14 days on salt provisions, 
lemon-juice is allowed in addition. 

The following tables will show the full-pay of every 
officer and seaman in each class of her Majesty's ships, and 
the half-pay of all officers entitled to the same : — 

Full- Pay. Half Pay. 

£. *. d. £. *. d. 

Admiral of the fleet . .600 330 

Admiral . . . .500 220 

Vice-admiral . . .400 1 12 6 

Rear-admiral . . .300 150 

Commodore of first class and 

captain of the fleet . .300 of their rank. 

Master of the fleet . . 0 10 11 0 0 0 

Physician of less than three 

years . . . .110 0 10 6 

Physician of less than ten 

years . . . . 1 11 6 0 15 0 

Physician of more than ten 

years . . . .220 110 

Secretary to admiral of fleet. 17 4 0 0 0 

Secretary to admiral com- 
mander-in-chief . . 1 1 11 0 0 0 

Secretary to vice or rear ad- 
miral commander-in-chief. 0 16 5 0 0 0 

Secretary to a junior flag- 
officer or commodoro .082 000 

Full-Pay. 

s. d. 
Two clerks to secretaries of com- 
manders-in-chief, each. . . 3 
One clerk to junior flag-officers , 2 

Admiral's coxswain . 1 

Admiral's steward ] 

Admiral's cook > . . .12 „ 

Admiral's domestics* J 
*The number of these ratings are, for the 

Admiral of the fleet . • • 12 

Admiral 10 

Vice-admiral 7 

Rear-admiral or commodore of 1st class 5 
Captain of the fleet ... 3 

In flag-ships all the lieutenants (including one extra as 
flag-lieutenant) are allowed 6c/. per diem additional pay. 
Surgeons are paid according to their length of service. 

Prr Diem. 

£. s. d. 
Of less than six years' service . . 0 10 o 

Of more than six and less than ten . 0 110 

Of more than ten aud less than twenty . 0 14 0 
Of more than twenty . . . . 0 18 o 
Surgeons of hospital-ships . . . 0 18 0 

Half-Pay. 
Captains. 

To each of the first 100 on the list in seniority 
To the next 150 
To the remainder 

To the first 150 
To the rest . 

To the first 300 
To the next 700 
To the remainder 



4 per diem. 
9 



Commanders. 



Lieutenants. 
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Per Diem. 


S. 


d. 


y 14 


6 


. 12 


6 


. 10 


6 


. 10 


0 


. 8 


6 


. 7 


0 


6 


0 


5 


°T 
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Royal Marines. [Marine.] 
Masters. 
To each of the first 100 . 

To tho next 200 ... 

To the remainder, having served 5 years in the 
navy ..... 

Surgeons. 
Of six years' service 
Under that time .... 

Assistant-Surgeons. 
Three years 1 service • 

Two years' ..... 
Dispensers .... 

Chaplains. 
After eight years at sea or ten in harbour 
For each year's subsequent service, Od. per 
diem till it reach 





Rnuk. 




1816. 


1830. 


]K». 


er Diem. 


Admirals . • 




65 


41 


38 


*. d. 


Vice-admirals 




68 


62 


53 


7 0 


Rear-admirals 


• . 


76 


65 


64 


6 0 


Captains . 


• • 


848 


853 


687 




Commanders . 


• 


809 


902 


809 


5 0 


Lieutenants . 


• * 


3886 


35G4 


2*.'* 




Masters 


• » 


694 


523 


4:s 


6 0 


Surgeons 


. . 


951 


731 


r.oi 


5 0 


Assistant-Surgeons . 


4G2 


358 


3C0 




Pursers . . 




957 


644 


560 


3 0 

<2 0 


Chaplains 


• . 


62 


64 


29 



10 0 



Pursers. 
• To the first 100 ... . 

To tho next 200 .... 
To the remainder .... 

Naval Instructors and Schoolmasters, 

Two years' service .... 

Three years' do. .... 

The following table shows the number of officers for 

active service at three periods since the peace : — 



G 


0 


5 


0 


4 


0 


o 


0 


3 


0 



There aro 19 naval instructors and schoolmasters ap- 
pointed under regulations issued May 1st, 1837, who recti . 
(')/. 14*. per lunar month, and 30/. per annum bounty, ar 1 
j/. a-year from each young gentleman who shall receive in- 
struction from him. An additional rating of first -rh*, 
pctty-oiliccrs is also allowed, called 'seamen's schoolmaster 

There arc a etirod rear-admirals and • 

retired captains commanders under order is 

council of 30tl 6, and 181 under order iu 

council Novem There aro 7 naval Knighit 

of Windsor, 9 masters, 11 physicians, m 

retired surgeon haplains, and, in the ahec 

table, there are 138 surgeons and 27 masters unfit forartn' 
service: of the lieutenants, probably not many more tiuL 
1000 are fit for active service. 



Net Sea Riy of t/ie Royal Navy. 



Ranks aud Uatiu^'s. 



Captain .... 

Commander 

First Lieutenant, of 7 years' 

standing 
All other Lieutenants 
Master .... 
Chaplain 
Surgeon 

Purser .... 
Naval Instructor • 
Mates .... 
Second Master 
Assistant-Surgeon • 
Gunner . 
Boatswain 
Carpenter 
Engineers 
/Midshipman 

Master s Assistant 

Volunteer, 1st class 

Clerk 

Master-at-arms . 

Seamen's Schoolmaster 

Captain's Coxswain 

Gunner's Mate . 

Boatswain's Mate . j 

Quartermaster 
£* \ Captain of Forecastle 

Ship's Corporal . 

Coxswain of Launch . 

Captain of Hold . 

Sailmaker 

Carpenter's Mate 

Caulker 

Ropcmakcr 

Blacksmith 
^Ship's Cook 
£ Captain ot Main-top 

Captain of Fore-top 

Captain of Mast . 

Captain of Afterguard 
« \ Yeoman of Signals 
P-i lCoxswain of Pinuace 

Sailmakcr's Mate 

Cooper 

Armourer . 
£ v Caulker's Mate , 



u 



Kim lit ale 
Pay per 

Mensem. 



Seronil 

Rate. 

Pay |mt 

Mensem. 



£ S. d. £ S. d. 
til 7 453 14 (i 
23 0 4 23 0 4 



Thinl 

Kate. 

Pay per 

MoiiMrm 



11 10 Oil 
9 4 0 9 

13 0 8 12 

12 5 4.12 
see ante j 

7 0 01 
see ante 
3 18 8 
5 9 4 
9 4 0 



7 0 0 



see note 

2 8 0 

3 110 

1 2 0 

4 14 0 

2 12 0 
2 12 0 



10 0 

4 0 

2 5 4 

2 5 4 

in all 

in all 
do. 



2 6 0 



C 0 



7 0 0 



in all 

do. 

do. 
4 C 4 
2 12 0 
2 10 0 

2 6 0 



6 0 



Fourth 

Hale. 

Pay per 



Fifth 
Kate. 



Memvni. j Meu>eOJ. 



*. d. £ s. d.£ s. d 
0 8,*8 7 0 30 13 8 



Si Mb 

Kate. 

Pay per 

Meiuem. 



Sloops. 



Um. »■• ... 
! Bombs. SciKrttfxrv 



100 Men l lT|i ,, pr l00 i "«-"•• »«« 

and , I Men !i aypcl \; A 
upwards. ,,"' . Mensem. P v ,. 

sir: i — 



0 4 


• • 


10 0 




4 0 


9 4 0 


10 0 


10 14 8 



9 4 0 

9 4 0 

5 4 12 5 4 12 5 1 



7 0 0 



5 9 4 



6 4 3 18 8 

12 0 2 9 0 

8 0 2 6 0 



6 0 



C 0 



4 0 



5 9 4 



3 110 

2 9 0 
2 4 0 

2 4 0 



2 4 0 2 4 0 



2 12 0 2 12 0 



2 13 (i 



2 1 0 



2 6 0 



12 0 2 9 0 2 9 0 



2 13 (., 



13 0 



I 



2 1 o 



2 1 0 



2 G 0 2 CO 



13 G 2 13 G 



2 0 0 



2 0 0 



3 0 2 3 0 



£ s. d.£ 9. d.\£ s. <L£ i. d.£ t. I 
26 17 0J | 

23 0 4 23 0 4 23 0 4 



9 4 0 
8 8 8 



5 9 1 



3 11 0 

2 9 0 

2 2 0 

2 4 0 



2 4 0 



2 9 0 



2 12 6 



2 0 0 



2 3 0 



9 4 0 
7 13 4 



4 14 0 



9 4 0 9 4 0 11 10 o 
7 13 4 7 13 4 7 13 4 



4 14 0 4 14 0 






3 11 0 3 II 0 3 11 <• 3 II o 

2 7 0 2 7 0 2 7 4» i : o 

2 10 2 10 2 10 2 I » 

2 202 202 202 t ' 



2 0 



2 12 G 



1 18 0 



2 0 0 



2 2 0 2 2 o 2 



2 7 0 



7 t» 2 •" « 



12 C 2 12 6 2 12 



1 18 0 1 18 0 I IS • 



2 0 0 



2 0 0 



i o e 
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Net Sea Pay of the Royal Navy— continued. 



Captain of Mizeu-top 
Carpenter's Crew 
Sailmaker's Crew 
Cooper's Crew . 
Purser*! Steward 
Painter . 
Able Seaman . 
Yeoman of Storeroom 
Sick-berth Attendant 
Trumpeter 

Captain's Steward • 
Captain's Cook 
Ward-room or Gun-room 

8teward and Cook 
Midshipmen's Steward and 

Cook . . . . 



Il»ay 
Per Mtm«em 
£ *. d. 
, 1 16 0 



in all rates. 



Ordinary Seaman 

Purser's Steward's Mate 

Cook's Mate 

Barber 

Landsman 



Pay 
Per Mensem. 

£ s. d. 

1 6 0 in all rates. 
Odo. 



1 



1 



1 14 Odo 



Seamen Gunners 



Boys. — 1st class 

2nd class 

Engineer boys • 



10 



Odo. 



Odo. 

0 do. [service. 

0 do. after 5 years' 
r ) 0 do. after 1 0 years' 
service, in addition to the pay of any 
other rating they may hold. 

•' 0 14 3 in all rates. 
0 12 9 do. 
sec note. 



Engineers of the 1st class . 



£. 

,12 



2nd class . • 
3rd class . . 



Engineer boys, 1st class , 
„ 2nd class < 

„ 3rd class , 

„ 4 th class 



0 per lunar month, and Gd. 

a-day for each boy they 

instruct 
8 0 per lunar month. 
5 6 per lunar month; and 

within the tropics, 

while the steam is up. 

one-half in addition to 

the above. 
£. *. d. 
. 1 14 0 per lunar month. 
.16 0 
.13 0 
. 0 14 6 



The carpenter and each of his crew are allowed seven 
shillings per month additional for tools. 

Where no surgeon is borne, the assistant-surgeon receives 
an increase of pay of I*. 6d. per diem. 

Having shown the emoluments of those who are fit for 
aclivc employment in her Majesty's naval service, we will 
now turn to the rewards and pensions for services rendered 
a:ul wounds or other injuries received; and in the first 
place we must name that noble establishment and asylum 
f»r worn-out seamen. Greenwich Hospital. The idea of 
establishing an hospital for infirm and disabled seamen ori- 
ginated with Mary, consort of William III., and Sir Chris* 
t-pber Wren was employed to build an additional wing to 
Greenwich Palace. The king granted 2000/. a -year towards 
it, large subscriptions were added by noble and wealthy 
persons, estates were willed to it by individuals, all mariners 
were made to subscribe 6d. per month, forfeited and un- 
claimed prize-money and various grants were given. The 
forfeited estates of the earl of Derwentwater, the net rental 
of which is now between 30,000/. and 40,000/. a-year, were 
given. The revenue of the hospital is about 1 50,000/. a-year. 
The establishment consists of a governor, lieutenant-go- 
vernor (both Hag-officers), four captains, and eight lieu- 
tenants, residing in the hospital. There are about 2710 
in- pensioners, and 120 matrons and nurses* all of whom 
nm*t be seamen's widows. 

The following is the scale of pensions for officers and 
seamen wounded and worn-out in the service : — 

Per Annum. Per Annum. 

£. 8. £. S. 

For an admiral, from 300 0 to 700 0 

n captain (wounds), 250- 0 Loss of limb 300 0 

„ commander „ 150 0 „ 200 0 

„ lieutenant ., 91 5 „ 91 5 

Marine officers, as in the army. 

Every mate, second master, assistant-surgeon, midship- 
man, master's assistant, naval instructor, clerk, and volun- 
teer of the first and second class, from 1*. to 2*. 6d. a day, 
according to the nature and degree of the injury. 

Boatswains, gunners, carpenters, and engineers, when 
onfit for further service, shall receive a superannuation 
allowance of 3/. a year for each year they served in a ship 
in commission, and 1/. a year each year in ordinary, and a 
further sum of from 1/. to 15/. a-year may be addea by the 
Admiralty. They retain besides any pension for servitude 
** a petty-officer to which they may be entitled, and for 
wvuno* from 15/. to 50/. a year in addition to all other 
pension*. 



Every other petty officer, seaman, marine, and boy, shall 
receive for wounds from 6d. to 2*. a day; and every able 
seaman for twenty-one years' servitude, reckoning from 
the age of twenty, from 10c?. to 1*. 2d. a day ; if discharged 
from infirmity after fourteen years' service, from ftrf. to 9d. 
a day; and under fourteen years' service, if discharged from 
disability contracted in the service, from 3d. to Gd. a day, or 
a gratuity in lieu, of 1/. to 18/. If a man become totally 
blind, he shall have 3d. a day added to any of the above. 
Ordinary seamen receive three-fourths, landsmen two- 
thirds, boys half the able seaman's pension. Marines, as 
able seamen. 

The following petty and non-com missioned officers shall 
receive, in addition to the above, the following allowances : — 



Superior Petty. 


u 
I 

O 

C 

>* 


Inferior Petty* 




f £ 


s. 


d. 




£ 


s. 


dS\ 






0 


15 


2, 


1 


0 


7 


7 \ 






1 


10 


5 


o 


0 


15 


2J 






2 


5 


"1 


3 


1 


o 


9? 




Master-at-arms 


3 


0 


10 


4 


1 


10 


5 




Admiral's cox- 


3 


16 


0J 


5 


1 


IS 


01 




swain 


4 


11 


3 


6 


2 


5 


n 




Ship's corporal 


5 


6 


51 


7 


2 


13 


2J 


Captain of main- 


Captain's cox- 


6 


1 


8 


8 


3 


0 


10 


top 


swain 


6 


16 


10} 


9 


3 


8 


5} 


Captain of fore- 


Quartermaster 
Gunner's mate 


7 


12 


1 


10 


3 


16 


05 


top 


8 


7 


3J 


11 


4 


3 


7- 1 


Captain of mast 


Boatswain's mate 


0 


2 


6 


12 


4 


11 


3 


Captain of after- 


Captain of fore- 


9 


17 


H 


13 


4 


18 


! 9 


guard 


castle 


10 


12 


11 


14 


5 


6 


Yeoman of sie- 


Captain of hold (11 


8 


n 


15 


5 


14 


0? ) nals 


Coxswain of 


12 


3 


4 


16 


6 


1 


8 


Coxswain of pin- 


launch 


12 


18 


6$ 17 


6 


9 


31 


nace 


Ship's cook 


13 


13 


9 


18 


6 


16 


10} 


Sailmaker's mate 


Sailmaker 


14 


8 


111 


19 


7 


4 


Caulker's mate 


Ropemaker 


15 


4 


2 


20 


7 


12 


1 


Armourer's mate 


Carpenter's mate 
Caulker 


15 


19 


4| 


21 


7 


19 


*J 


Cooper 


16 


14 


7 


22 


8 


7 


.4 


Corporal of ma- 


Armourer 


17 


9 


91 


23 


8 


14 


rines 


Serjeant of ma- 


18 


5 


0 


24 


9 


2 


6 




rines 


19 


0 


21 


25 


9 


10 


11 






19 


15 


5 


26 


9 


17 


81 






20 


10 


n 


27 


10 


5 


3| 






21 


5 


10 


28 


10 


12 


11 






22 


1 


01 


29 


11 


0 


61 






22 


16 


3 


30 


11 


8 


li 





Persons discharged with disgrace, or by sentence of a 
court-martial, are not entitled to a pension. On a ship 
being paid-off, the captain may recommend any petty-officer 
or seaman, non-commissioned officer or marine, for the 
medal and gratuity for invariable good conduct; 15/. for 
first-class petty-officers and Serjeants, if they have served as 
such ten years, 7/. to second-class petty-officers and Serjeants 
who have served as such seven years, and 5/. to able 
seamen and marines. 

The widows of officers who are left in distressed circum- 
cumstances receive pensions on the following scale, under tho 
regulations and at the discretion of the Board of Admiralty, 
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r«r Annum. 
/Flag-officer . . . 120/. 

Retired rear-admiral . .100 
Captain, three years standing . 90 
„ under three years, . 80 
Commander ... 70 
Superannuated commander . f>0 
The widow of a / Physician ... 60 

Lieutenant ... 50 

Master .... 40 
Chaplain .... 40 
Surgeon ... 40 

Purser .... 40 
\ Assistant-surgeon . . 36 
The amount paid in pensions to officers for wounds and 
good service, to widows of officers, widows and relatives of 
officers slain, and the out-pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
is 521,572/. 

Abstract of Pensions paid to the Navy. 

£. 
Good service pensions .... 4,350 
Commissioned and warrant officers . . 81,619 
Widows and relatives of officers slain . . 11,786 
Widows of naval officers . . . 172,381 

Widows of marine do 10,356 

Compassionate fund .... 1 4,000 

Out-pensions of Greenwich Hospital . . 227,000 

521,572 

There are two schools at Greenwich, called the Upper 
and Lower Schools. 

The Upper School comprises two classes : 

1st. One hundred sons of commissioned and ward-room 
warrant-officers of the Royal Navy and marines. 

2nd. Three hundred sons of officers of the above or 
inferior rank, of private seamen and marines who have 
served or are serving her Majesty, and of officers and 
seamen of the merchant service. 

They are admitted from eleven to twelve years of age, 
under certain regulations, and are subject to the same dis- 
cipline, diet, education, clothing, and destination. The 
term of education is three years, at the expiration of which, 
or sooner if the course of education be completed, they arc 
sent to sea in the queen's or merchant service, or otherwise 
disposed of, as may be determined on. 

The Lower School consists of 400 boys and 200 girls, the 
children of warrant and petty officers, seamen and non- 
commissioned officers and privates of marines, who have 
served or are serving, or have lost their lives in the service 
of her Majesty. They are admitted from nine to twelve 
years of age, and quit at fourteen, the boys being sent to 
sea, and the girls put to trades and household service ; any 
unprovided for at fourteen are sent to their parents. Any 
boy may be removed from this to the Upper School on 
obtaining a presentation, if not more than twelve years old, 
and possessing character and abilities. 

We have seen that in 1744 all prizes were declared to be 
the property of the captors ; the following is the scale of the 
distribution of prize-money by order in council, February 3, 
1836:— the flag-officer or officers have one-sixteenth part 
of the proceeds ; the captain or captains one eighth part of 
the remainder, or, where there is no ilag-officer, one-eighth 
part of the whole ; the remainder shall be distributed in 
shares, according to the following scale : — 

First class. The sea-lieutenants, captains of marines, mas- 
ter and physician of the fleet, and masters, ten shares each. 

Second class. Lieutenants of marines, secretaries, chap- 
lains, surgeons, pursers, mates, second-masters, gunners, 
boatswains, carpenters, and first engineers, six shares each. 

Third class. Assistant-surgeons, midshipmen, masters- 
assistants, schoolmasters, junior engineers, clerks, masters- 
at-arms, admirals' and captains 1 coxswains, quartermasters, 
gunners' and boatswains' mates, captains of the forecastle 
and hold, coxswain of the launch, sailmakers, ropemakers, 
carpenters' mates, caulkers, armourers, captains of the fore 
and main top, pilots and Serjeants of marines, three shares 
each. 

Fourth class. Volunteers of first class, ships' cooks and 
corporals, captains of the mast and afterguard, yeomen of 
signals and coxswain of the pinnace, sailmakers' mates, 
coopers*, caulkers', and armourers* mates, and corporal of 
marines, two sham each. 



Fifth class. Gunner's crew, seamen-gunners, carpenter* , 
sailmakers*, and coopers* crews, able and ordinary *eamr n, 
yeomen of store-room, stokers, privates and fifcr* of manr** 
of seven years' service, one share each. 

Sixth class. All other ratings, boys of the first class, u»4 
marines under seven years' service, two-thirds of a tlurt 
each. 

Seventh class. Volunteers of 2nd class and boys of 2nd 
class, one-third of a share each. 

When captains and commanders share together, ttx 
captain to have double the commander. Lieutenant* to 
command share as captains when not in company wua i 
captain or commander. Clerks in charge, as pursers if d, 
purser be present 

When any of her Majesty's ships carries bullion or jev«U 
on freight, the captain or commander is allowed a per e*u- 
age, regulated by the queen in council, as compensation for 
the risk and charge, one-fourth part of which is gnen to 
Greenwich Hospital, one-fourth part to the eomtnaiMitr- 
in chief if he shares the responsibility, and the other half 
to the captain. 

Officers settling in the Australian colonies are allowd t 
remission of the purchase-money, in amount from 10W. u 
300/., according to their rank and length of service. 

(Reference has been made to Derrick's Memoirs of fa 
Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy ; James** Autj. 
History ; Sir \V. Raleigh's fcssay on the Invention of Ship- 
ping ; Sharon Turner** Hist. Anglo- Saxons ; Barrow's Lift 
of Lord Anson; and various official papers.) 

N A'XIA. [Mauda vol. \iv., p. 298.] Dr. Leach »^ 
pears to have been the first who established the genus. 

NAXOS, NAXI A, one of the larper Cvclades, betaera 
36" 4o' and .°,7° 15' N. lat. and 25° 20' and' 25* 35' E. lot*, 
lies east of Paros, from which it is sen? rated by a channel »-i 
miles wide. It is situated in the middle of the Archipelago, 
about half way between the coast of Greece and thai cf 
Asia Minor. It was antiently called Strongyle (round) » 
account of its shape, and also Dia, in honour of Jupiter, u.d 
Dionysias, from the worship of Dionysus, who, accord id* to 
the mythi, was brought up on this island. Its first inhabitants 
were said to have been Thracians. The name of Naxos hat 
been stated by some to have been derived (Stephanos U 
Byzantium: Ndgoc) from that of the leader of a Canaa 
colony which settled on the island. According toHerodota 
the Greek inhabitants of Naxos were Ionians from Athens 
(viii. 46). The island was taken by the Athenians in th§ 
time of Pisistratus. The Persians made a fruitless attempt to 
take the island, under the conduct of Aristagoras, bvit .: 
afterwards was captured and ravaged by them under Data 
and Artaphernes (b.c. 490). After the defeat of Xeno *i 
Salamis (b.c. 480), the Naxians threw off the Persian joie 
and recovered their independence. After the battle f 
Mycale, Naxos became one of the confederate states, a 
the head of which was Athens ; and it was the fir&t of the** 
states that fell under political subjection to Athens. 

In modern times, Naxos, after the conquest of Consiia- 
tinople by the Latins, became the seat of a dukedtt 
founded by the Venetians, which embraced most uf tS* 
other C)clades. [Archipelago, Grecian ] It was tako 
possession of by the Turks in the sixteenth century, and a 
now forms part of the new kingdom of Greece. 

Naxos is the most fertile of the Cyclades, and its win* j 
much esteemed ; it produces corn, oil, cotton, silk, iskM 
kinds of fruit, and abounds with game. The plum scl 
valleys are well supplied with springs, and all tmclWc* 
describe Naxos as a very pleasant country. The chief 
town, called Naxia, is on the western coast of the island, and 
near it is the harbour, called Porto Saline, on account <£ 
the sea-salt which is collected there. The castle of Nax a. 
on the hill above the town, was built by the Venetians, af*i 
was the residence of the dukes. According to TbeveDo^ 
the plant which produces the lad an urn grows here, and j 
his time the substance was collected from the beards of ib* 

rts which fed on the plant, in the manner mentioc-*i 
Herodotus (iii. 112). There are about forty tilUpr* 
and many country-houses scattered about the island, ta* 
population of which is reckoned at 10,000. There i* » 
Greek and a Latin bishop, with convents of both chareW*. 
The northern part of the island contains some naooc- 
tains, from which came a kind of marble called by ta* 
Greeks ophites on account of its being spotted like a 
serpent's skin, and which was much valued. Emery a 
also found there* which U considered of the beat kind, %zti 
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constitutes an article of export. According to the descrip- 
tion of Thevenot, what he calls the palace of Bacchus, that 
is the temple of Bacchus, must have been in tolerably good 
jreservation in hi3 time: but the Turks and others were 
then constantly employing the materials for various pur- 
poses. Tournefort, who travelled forty years later, describes 
the gate of the temple as the only part left standing, and 
pives a sketch of it ; it was of white marble, of elegant 
though simple workmanship, 18 feet high and 11 wide; it 
stood on a detached rock near the coast of the harbour. 
There was an antient city of Sicily called Naxos, north 
of Catane and near the site of Taormina, which was founded 
V Dome Chalcidians from Eubcea. (Strabo, p. 267.) 



Coin of Naxot. 
British Museum. Actnal Size. Silver. 

NAZARENES. It appears from many parts of the 
New Testament, that the majority of the Jewisn converts to 
Christianity continued to observe the precepts and ceremo- 
nies of the Mosaic law. The destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus was the cause of many of the Jewish Christians laying 
aside their peculiar customs; and from this time those 
Christians who continued to preserve the Mosaic law appear 
to have received the name of Nazarenes and Ebionitcs. 
These two sects, though frequently confounded, differed in 
many essential particulars; the latter held many erroneous 
opinions on some of the leading doctrines of the Christian 
faith, while the former only differed from the orthodox in 
maintaining that Jewish Christians were bound to observe 
the Mosaic law as well as the precepts and commandments 
of the Christian religion. The early fathers do not appear 
to have regarded the Nazarenes as heretics. This may be 
the reason why we find no mention of them till the fourth 
century, when they are named, for the first time, by Epi- 
phanius. On the gospel of the Nazarenes, see Gospel. 

(Burton's Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 
Second and Third Centuries, p. 89, 90 ; Mosheim's Eccle- 
iiastical History, vol. i., p. 191, 192, ed. of 1826 ; Lardner's 
Works, vol. vi.. p. 383-387 ; vol. x., p. 104, ed. of 1831 ; and 
the article Ebioxites in this work.) 
NAZARETH. [Syria] 

NEAGH, LOUGH, a lake in the province of Ulster, in 
Ireland. Its form approaches to that of a parallelogram, 
having its length from north to south, from the village of 
Toome to the place where the Blackwater river enters the 
lake, about J 8 miles; and its breadth from east to west, 
tbout 1 1 or 12 miles. It is bounded on tho north and east 
sides by the county of Antrim ; on the south-east, for a very 
short distance, by that of Down ; on the south side by that 
of Armagh ; and on the west side by that of Tyrone. The 
area occupied by Lough Neagh is estimated at more than 
98,000 English acres, or 154 square miles; and its circum- 
ference, following the windings of the shore, at about 80 
miles. The surface of the lake is 48 feet above the level of 
the sea at low- water, and its greatest depth is about 1 02 feet. 
It is the largest lake in the British Islands. 

The border of Lough Neagh forms by its windings several 
small bays ; such as Antrim bay, which forms the north- 
eastern angle, Sandy bay and Bartin's bay, on the east side, 
and Washing bay, in the south-western angle. The points 
of land projecting into it are Ardmore and Lignabey points 
on the east side, Mulloch point on the west side, and Rau- 
skin point in Washing bay. There are several islands, but 
they are very small ; on Ram Island, one of them, there is an 
anneal round tower. Lough Neagh receives a number of 
streams: the Blackwater enters it atthe south-western angle, 
in Washing bay ; the Upper Bann, which is incorporated with 
the line of the Newry canal, on the south side; the Six- 
mile- water at the north-eastern angle, near Antrim; the 
river Main on the north side ; and the river Moyowla or 
Moyola in the north-western angle. The only outlet is the 
Lower Bann, which quits the lake at the north-western an- 
gle, near where the Moyowla enters it, and, passing through 
l*agh Beg, enters the ocean below Coleraine, 



The shores of Lough Neagh are low and flat, and in 
some parts marshy and liable to be frequently Hooded; 
they are altogether deficient in picturesque beauty. The 
water of the lake possesses in several parts a petrifying qua- 
lity, which it is supposed to derive from the adjacent shore. 
The petrified wood is manufactured into approved hones, 
and the pebbles found in the white sand of the shores, 
chiefly chalcedony, are polished and employed for seals and 
necklaces. The char, the pullan, or fresh-water herring, 
the dollaghern (a species of trout), and other fish, are taken 
in its waters; and the swan, the heron, the bittern, the teal, 
and the widgeon frequent the shores. 

Lough Neagh is navigated by small vessels, and commu- 
nicates by one canal with Lisburn, Belfast, and by another 
with Newry. A steam-boat is employed on it in towing 
vessels across. 

NEAL, DANIEL, an English dissenting divine and 
writer of considerable eminence, was born in London on the 
14th of December, 1078. His early education was received at 
Merchant Taylors' school. In 1697 he entered the academy 
of the Rev. Thomas Rowe; and after having continued 
there about three years, went to prosecute his studies at 
Utrecht and Ley den. On returning to England he became 
assistant to Dr. Singleton, the pastor of an independent 
congregation in Aldersgate Street ; and at the deatn of the 
latter in 1706, was chosen his suocessor. Notwithstanding 
his official duties, in discharging which he was eminently 
faithful, he found leisure for literary labours. In 1720 he 
published a * History of New England,' and subsequently 
edited a ' Narrative of the Method of Inoculating for Small- 
pox/ practised in the same state. His printed discourses 
also are numerous. But his chief work is the * History of 
the Puritans,' which is written with great minuteness and 
accuracy. It was originally published in 4 vols. 8vo., the 
first of which appeared in 1732, and the second, third, and 
fourth in 1733, 1736, and 1738 respectively. It has since 
passed through many editions. The first volume was re- 
viewed by Dr. Maddox, bishop of St. Asaph, and the remain- 
ing volumes by Dr. Zachary Grey. To the former Neal 
himself replied ; and an answer was given to the latter by 
Dr. Toulmin, in an edition of Neal's History, published in 
1797. Neal died in Bath, in April, 1743, highly esteemed 
as an author and a divine. {NeaVs Life, by Toulmin.) 

NEANDER, CHRISTOPHER FREDERIC, deserv- 
edly esteemed as the author of some of the best specimens 
of devotional poetry in the German language, was equally 
estimable as a man. He was born at Ekau in Courland, 
December 26, 1 724, and lost his father when about eight 
years old, but was so fortunate as to possess in his surviving 
parent not only a tender guardian, but a model for those 
virtues by which he afterwards distinguished himself. 
Having completed his studies at the university of Halle, 
he first became tutor in a private family, and in 1750 was 
appointed pastor of a small congregation in a retired part 
of the country, to whom and to the duties of his office he 
became so attached, that when a professorship at Halle was 
pressingly offered him, he refused to accept it, preferring 
to remain in obscurity, where he felt that he could be emi- 
nently useful. If he afterwards consented to quit his 
former living for the more lucrative one of Griinzhof, it 
was with no other interested motive than that of being 
thereby enabled to support a widowed sister and her five 
children. By this change too the sphere of his usefulness 
was greatly enlarged, for he became greatly followed as a 
preacher. * In 1775 he was made dean of the diocese of 
Doblen; and in 1784 superintendent of church matters in 
the duchies of Courland and Semgallen ; but he still con- 
tinued to reside among his congregation at Griinzhof. He 
died July 21, 1802, regretted by all who knew him either as a 
man or as a writer. In the latter character bis fame rests 
chiefly upon his ' Geistliche Lieder,' a collection of devo- 
tional songs, which may justly be regarded as models of 
that apparently easy, yet in reality exceedingly difficult species 
of composition. At once animated, simple, dignified, and 
breathing heartfelt piety, they are equally free from affected 
sublimity and bombast on the one hand, and from puer- 
ility or unbecoming familiarity on the other. They are 
the genuine effusions of devotional feeling regulated by 
cultivated taste. 

NEAP or NEEP TIDES. [Tides] 

NEA'POLIS. [Naples.] 

NEARCHUS, the son of Androtimus, was a Cretan by 
birth, but an, inhabitant of Amphipolis on the Strymon, 
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Ho accompanied Alexander in his invasion of Asia, and 
was appointed by hira to conduct to the Persian Gulf the 
fleet which had been built on the Hydaspes. The narrative 
of this voyage, the earliest of which any account is given, 
was written by Nearchus himself; and though the original 
journal has been lost, Arrian appears to have given us, in 
his ' Indica,' everything of importance which it contained. 
Strabo and Pliny have also preserved some account of this 
voyage, but their narratives are full of mistakes and in- 
consistencies, and cannot be compared with the full and 
accurate account of Arrian. 

Dodwell and some other modern critics have considered 
the journal of Nearchus, as preserved by Arrian, to be 
spurious; but its authenticity has been fully established by 
Gossclin (Gcographie des Grecs, p. 25), Sainte Croix (Ex- 
amen Critique, p. 250), and especially by Vincent (Com- 
merce and Navigation of the Ant tents in the Indian Ocean , 
vol. i., p. 68-77). 

The course of the fleet from the Hydaspes to the mouth 
of the Indus is described under Alexandkr(p- 300, 301), 
who explored in person the mouths of the Indus, and sailed 
into the great Indian Ocean. 

The fleet under Nearchus took its departure from a 
station south of Pattala, about nine miles from the mouth 
of the Indus, in the beginning of October, n.c. 326. After 
getting clear of the mouths of tho Indus, the first place 
which they reached in the Indian Ocean was Krokela, which 
Arrian describes as a sandy island. This place appears to 
correspond to the modern Curachec, or Crotcbey Bay, in 
which there is a sandy island, dry at low-water. At Kro- 
kela, Arrian places the commencement of the territory of 
the Arabii, an Indian nation, and its termination at the 
river Arabis. 

After remaining one day at Krokela, the fleet proceeded to 
the west, keeping a promon tor)' (opoc) named Eirus(C Monze) 
on the right, and a low island, almost level with the sea, on 
their left, which ran so near the coast as to leave only a 
narrow channel between both. Having cleared this passage 
and doubled the cape, they came to a bay, or harbour, 
protected from the ocean bv an island called Bibacta 
( Churna % or Chilney). This harbour Nearchus called by 
the name of Alexander, and here he determined to remain 
till the season should be more favourable for his progress. 
It has been already remarked that he left the mouths of the 
Indus at the beginning of October; and as the north-east 
monsoon does not commence till November, and only 
becomes settled in December, a delay of some time was 
almost unavoidable. Having remained at this place for 
twenty-four days, he continued his voyage, though the 
monsoon had not yet completely changed; but he proceeded 
very slowly for some days. The fleet anchored successively 
at Doma?, Saranga, Sakala, and Morontobara, or Moronto- 
barbara, the position of which places cannot be determined, 
and afterwaras arrived at the mouth of the river Arabis (Son- 
meanny), which separates the country of the Arabii from 
that of the Orita?. From the Arabis they proceeded twelve 
miles and a half to Pagala, and from Pagala nineteen miles 
to Kabana, an open and desert shore : between Pagala and 
Kabana they lost two galleys and a transport. From Ka- 
bana they proceeded twelve miles to Kokala, where Nearchus 
disembarked his men and formed a camp on the shore. Here 
Leonnatus, who had been left in the country of the Orita) 
by Alexander with a particular charge to attend to the pre- 
servation of the fleet, joined them, and supplied them with 
provisions. 

After remaining some days at Kokala, they proceeded 
thirty-one miles to the river Tomerus. This was the longest 
distance they had sailed yet in a day ; and their progress 
corresponds to tho change of tho monsoon, whicn would 
become more fixed about this time. They remained six 
days at the Tomerus, where they found barbarians, shaggy 
on the body as well as on the head, and with nails sharp and 
long like the paws of wild beasts. Thence thev proceeded 
nearly nineteen miles to Malana (Has Matin), where Arrian 
fixes the boundary of the Orita? and the commencement of 
Gadrosia. The whole of the coast from Malana to Cape 
Jnsk, a distance of 450 miles in a right Hue, was inhabited 
by the Ichthyophagi (fish-eaters), who lived almost entirely 
on fish. Their bread was dried fish, pounded and made 
into loaves or cakes; and even the few cattlo which they 
liad fed upon dried fish. Arrian's description of tho coast 
and tho people is confirmed by modern travellers, one of 
whom, quoted by Vincent, informs us that ' they have few 



ports, little corn or cattle; their country is a low pliin am! 
desert ; their chief support is fish, of which they take *oruc 
of a prodigious size: tnese they salt, partly f * thctr t»*«\ 
and partly for exportation ; they eat their fish dry, and gne 
dried fish likewise to their horses and cattle.' 

From Malana tho fleet proceeded thirty -seven mil** u 
Bagisara; and on the following day they sailed round a rock or 
promontory, which extended a considerable way into the *c» 
(probably Cape Arubah) t and proceeded successively to Ko'ri 
and Kalama (Kalyba), where they found the dates green. 
Opposite to Kalama was an island called Karnine. %hM-h 
appears to be the same as the modern Ashtolo, or Sunga- 
deep Island. From Kalama they proceeded twelve mile* to 
Karbis; and thence, after doubling a high rocky promon- 
tory, which projected nine miles into the sea, and vhirh 
is probably the modern Cape Passeenoe, they reached % 
safe harbour, called Mosarna, which must be looked I <t 
a little to the west of this cape. 

At Mosarna Nearchus found a pilot, who undertook u 
conduct the fleet to the Persian Gulf, and from this tn 
they sailed on each day a much greater distance. Frmn 
Mosarna they proceeded in succession to Balomus, Baroi, 
Dendrobosa (perhaps the Dendrobilla of Ptolemy J. *r..[ 
Kophas, the position of which places is uncertain, with t b- 
exception of Kophas, which is perhaps the same as tb» 
modern Koppah. From Kophas the fleet sailed rouad 
Cape Gwadel, and proceeded fifty miles to K)iza, where 
they did not land, as the coast was rocky and barren, (h 
the following day they surprised a small town, probal!* 
situated on Gutter Bay, and obtained some corn. wh«h 
they were greatly in want of. They afterwards ancborri 
at a cape iu the neighbourhood called Bageia ; and ibencv 
proceeded about eighty-seven miles in two days to Ktna- 
sis, a town in ruins, probably situated on Ckoubar Bay. 
From Kanasis Nearchus sailed twenty-four hour* witWn 
intermission to a desert coast, where he was obliged to 
anchor at some distance from the shore, as the di»tre»s of 
the people was now risen to such a height, that if be had 
suffered them to land, he had reason to aspect that tlxy 
would not have returned on board. From thi> place they 
proceeded, in great want of provisions, to Kanate (Tanknu 
Troi, and Dagasira, and at length reached Badis, a j»Umj 
on the western side of Cape Jask, which separated li* 
country of the Ichthyophagi and Kar mania. At Bodi* th*j 
found corn, vines, ana fruit-trees of every kind except xbt 
olive, a town inhabited, and the inhabitants ready to rul*\e 
their wants. 

From Badis they proceeded fifty miles, and came to tt 
anchor on an open coast, opposite Cape Maketa (has M*>- 
sendon) t from which point Nearchus considered that th» 
Persian gulf commenced. From Badis they proc«*<f*i 
forty-four miles, to Ncoptana (near Karroon), in the Per- 
sian gulf. From Ncoptana they sailed on the following dij 
six miles to the river Anamis (Ibrahim), at the mouth of 
which was a town called Harmozeia, the name of which e* 
still preserved in the celebrated inland of Ormuz, in ib« 
neighbourhood. Near this place Nearchus landed his Oka. 
and ordered the ships to be drawn on shore ; and learn «nc 
that Alexander was only distant a journey of five day*, t-f 
went with a few attendants to his camp, and was receded 
by the king with marks of the greatest honour and respect. 
At first Alexander would hardly believe that the fleet b*d 
arrived in the Persian gulf in safety : and when he wtt 
assured bv Nearchus of the fact, he is reported to have caid. 
' By the Grecian Zeus and the Libyan Ammon, I swear to 
you that I am more happy in receiving this intelligence 
than at being the conqueror of all Asia; for I should bait 
considered the loss of my fleet, and the failure of this expe- 
dition, as a counterbalance to all the glory I have acquirt*!/ 
So anxious was Alexander to establish a commercial inter- 
course between India and the western provinces of bis van 
empire. 

After remaining a few days with Alexander. Kcarrbw 
returned to the fleet, and set sail again about the begmmej: 
of the following year (n.c. 325). During the third dm* 
sail three of the ships grounded during a storm on a shoil 
off the western coast of the island of Oaracta ( k't*Ama) ; bet 
they got off when the storm ceased, and joined the fleet oo 
the following day. The remainder of the fleet escaped tbc 
danger bv sailing to the south-westward, and anchored at 
the islands called at present the Great and Little Tomb. Oa 
the following morning they failed again to the munhvixi 
leaving on their left the island PtVora f/Vrvr), and afkr a 
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sail of two or three days arrived at Katcea (Kaish, Guase, or 
Kenn), a low desert island, opposite to which, according to 
Nearchus, is the boundary of Persis and Karmania on the 
coast. 

From Katsea they proceeded along the coast of Persis, 
au< boring successively at Ila, opposite the island of Kai- 
kaudros (Inderabia) ; atOchus, under a high mountain; at 
Apo»tatii (Shewar *), where they found many ships at an- 
chor ; at a bay, probably the same as the modern N abend, 
on the borders of which were many villages with palm 
and other fruit-trees; at Gogana (Congoon), situated at the 
mouth ofa mountain-stream called Areon ; and at the river 
Sitacus, west of the modern Has Khann, where Nearchus 
remained twenty-one days in order to repair and refit several 
of his ships, during which time he received a large supply 
of corn from Alexander. About the 1st of February they 
failed from the Sitacus to Hieratis (Khore), a place well 
inhabited, and thence to Mesambria, and anchored at the 
mouth of a river culled Padargos. Arrian describes the 
whole of this country as a peninsula, which corresponds 
most correctly with Aboushehr, generally called Bushire. 
Thence they proceeded to Taoke, near the mouth of the 
river Grams (Khisht), on which there was said to be a 
falace of the Persian kings, about 200 stadia up the country. 
Strabo (xv\, p 728. Casaub.) also mentions a Persian 
palace near the sea, called Oke, which apparently is a 
shortened form of Ta-oke. From Taoke they proceeded in 
lutcession to Rhogonis (Bunder Height), to Brizana, a 
waiter torrent, and to the river Arosis, called Oroatis by 
Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy (Tab.), which, according to 
Arrian, divided Persis from Susiana. 

At the Arosis they took in a supply of water for five days, 
as the pilots told them that no harbour could be gained 
without considerable danger, in consequence of the number 
uf shoals which extended from the land far out into the sea. 
The whole of the navigation along the coast of Susiana was 
it leaded with great difficulty and danger; but the fleet 
eventually passed through the shoals iu safety, and sailed 
up the river Pasitigris (Karoon), when Nearchus joined 
Alexander and his army, who where on their march from 
Per*epolis to Susa. Vincent supposes that the expedition 
was concluded on the 24th of February, B.C. 325. 

After the death of Alexander, we find that Nearchus was 
governor of Lycia and Pamphylia (Justin, xiii. 4), and that 
be attached himself to the fortunes of Antigonus, whom he 
accompanied in several of his expeditions. The time and 
manner of his death are unknown. 

A very complete and interesting examination of the 
voyage of Nearchus is given by Vincent in the first volume 
of The Commerce and Navigation of the Antients in the 
Indian Ocean, from which the preceding account has been 
chiefly taken, compared with the maps of Beloochistan, and 
of antient and modern Persia, published by the Society for 
the D.ffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The Greek text of Arrian, with some useful notes and a 
map, is contained in Sehmieder's edition. [Arrian.] 

NEATH. [Glamorganshire.] 

NEBRUS, one of the family of the Asclcpiadso, and the 
most eminent physician of his day, lived in the island of 
Cos, about 580 years b.c. The Amphictyons, having con- 
sulted the oracle of Delphi, in consequence of the plague 
breaking out among their army while besieging the town of 
CrLssa m Phocis, were directed to fetch from Cos ' the 
young of a stag, together with gold.' This was interpreted 
to mean Nebrus * and his son Chrysus, who accordingly 
joiued the camp of the Amphictyons, where the former 
helped to reduce the town by poisoning the water ; and the 
latter was the first person who mounted the wall at the 
Umc of the general assault. (Thessali Oratio ad Athen., 
apud Hippocralis Opera ) For theCrissaean war see Strabo, 
u., p. 418; and Pausan, Phoc, 37, who attributes the 
poisoning of the water to Solon. 

NE'BULiE. [Stars and Nebul*.] 

NECESSITY, in metaphysics, according to the common 
definition, is that quality ofa thing by which it cannot but 
be, or whereby it cannot be otherwise. When, in a proposi- 
tion which affirms any thing to be true, there is a fixed in- 
variable connection between the subject and the predicate, 
then that thing is understood to be necessary. Necessity 
is opposed to chance, accident, contingency, "and to what- 
ever involves the idea of uncertainty and of possible varia- 

* VtfipvCi In Greek, signifies • a town/ and xqvo'qq, ' gold,' 



tion. It is usually distinguished into logical, physical, and 
moral necessity. Logical necessity consists in the circum- 
stance that the conception of something being different from 
what it is, implies a contradiction or absurdity. In this 
sense, it is necessary that two and two should be four, that 
converging lines, if produced far enough, should meet : thus 
also the eternal existence of being generally is necessary, 
as are innumerable other truths. Physical necessity has 
its origin in the established order and laws of the material 
universe. The necessity, in this case, differs from that for- 
merly specified, in that it is only conditional, is a necessity 
of consequence. Everything that takes place in the natural 
world happens by virtue of certain laws: these laws are 
known by experience to operate regularly and uniformly ; 
and the results of their operation are hence, with reference 
to them, said to be necessary. When we ascribe anything 
to chance, we merely state our ignorance of the law or laws 
to which its existence is to be referred. Physical necessity 
is founded on the relation of cause and effect. By tracing 
back this connection, we arrive at the knowledge of a great 
first cause, that is God, who is the only Being existing in- 
dependently and by an absolute necessity. His infinity 
and other attributes are necessary ; and it is evident that 
the purposes and acts of such a Being must also be neces- 
sary, being determined by that necessity by which he is 
what he is. He must always resolve and act with the must 
perfect wisdom, justice, and goodness. To affirm the con- 
trary would bo to affirm that he is different from what he 
is. Moral necessity has reference to the volitions and 
actions of rational agents, and is intended to express the 
connection between these volitions and actions, and cer- 
tain moral causes, as inclinations, desires, or motives 
generally. Whether there be any connection which, strictly 
speaking, may be termed necessary, between such motives, 
and the resolutions of the human will, and the consequent 
actions, or whether, independent of them, the will has a 
self-determining power, is an inquiry which has largely 
engaged the attention of both philosophers and theologians. 
It is one of great interest, and which has an important bear- 
ing, on whatever relates to man as the subject of a moral 
government. [Will] 

The doctrine of a universal necessity, or fatalism, was 
maintained by many of the antient philosophers; and 
formed the characteristic tenet of the Stoical school. Ac- 
cording to it, necessity was to be considered as an inevitable 
and all comprehending principle, to which gods as well as 
men were subject. Everything was conceived to exist in a 
necessary scries of causes and effects — the whole constitu- 
tion of nature— the modes and circumstances of all things 
without exception — being irresistibly and unchangeably 
determined. Hence the language of Seneca, the elegant 
expounder of the opinions of this sect, in his treatise 'On 
Providence :' — • The same necessity binds both gods and 
men— Divine as well as human affairs proceed onward in an 
irresistible stream — one cause depends upon another— 
effects are produced in an endless series— nothing is the 
offspring of chance.' t)emocritus held opinions closely 
resembling the Stoical doctrine of fate ; as also Heraclitus, 
the founder of the sect that went by his name. In modern 
times, the doctrine of necessity, especially in regard to the 
human will, has been defended by Hobbes, Leibnitz, 
Priestley, Hume, Kaimes, Hartley, and many others. 

NECKAR, river. [Rhine.] 

NECKER, JAMES, son of a professor of law at Geneva, 
was born in 1734. He was sent to Paris in his youth, and 
was employed in the house of Thelusson, the great banker, 
who, after a time, in consequence of his abilities and the ser- 
vices which he had rendered to the house, took him into part' 
nership. In the course of twelve or thirteen years, Necker 
realised a very large fortune by various successful specula- 
tions, and retired from business at forty years of age. He 
now began to aspire to official situations, and wrote several 
works on financial affairs, which made him favourably 
known. He wrote concerning the French East India com- 
pany, and also upon the corn-laws, • Sur la Legislation des 
Grains.' His ' Eloge de Colbert* obtained a prize from the 
French Academy. He afterwards wrote a memoir upon the 
French finances, suggesting the means of making up the 
deficiency in the revenue, and forwarded it to the minister 
Maurepas, the president of the council of finances. The 
president, being delighted with it, obtained for the author, 
from Louis XVI., after some hesitation on account of 
Necker. being an alien and a Protestant, the appointment of 
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director of the treasury, in 1 776. This was a new office, and 
was created for the purpose of giving assistance to that of 
comptroller-general, which was filled by the counsellor of 
state Taboureau do Reaux, a mild and unassuming man, 
who, feeling his inferiority to Necker, resigned his place in 
the following year. Necker was appointed director-general 
of finances, in June, 1777, but without a seat in the council. 
That was a critical period ; the finances had been long in a 
state of great embarrassment, and the impending war with 
England on account of tho American colonies required a 
great increase of expenditure. Necker, being averse to im- 
posing new taxes, endeavoured to make up the deficiency by 
economy and loans. [Louis XVI.] In 1781 he published his 
* Compte Rendu,' which disclosed for the first time the state 
of the revenue and expenditure of France, and made him 
numerous enemies. In order to counteract their in- 
trigues, Necker asked for a scat in the council as a mark of 
the king's confidence, but this being refused on the score of 
his religion, he tendered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted, in May, 1781. He withdrew to Switzerland, where 
he purchased an estate at Copct, on the banks of the Leman 
Lake, and here he wrote his work, \SurT Administration des 
Finances,* 1 784. * Both Necker and his predecessor Turgot,' 
says a contemporary writer, ' worked for the public good, 
and both made war against abuses. But Turgot had the 
disinterestedness of a philosopher and a philanthropist who 
entirely forgot himself for the good of the state and of man- 
kind. Necker was disinterested, but only in money matters, 
for he was tormented by the ambition of fame and popu- 
larity. Turgot had faith in his principles; Necker con- 
fided in himself. Turgot had fixed ideas on legislation, and 
he wished to give a durable government to France ; Necker 
combated only partial abuses, and appeared to have no 
settled notions of the science of government. . . . Turgot 
wished to give to the French a political and moral educa- 
tion ; he wished to form public opinion ; Necker believed 
that public opinion in France was very enlightened, and he 
bowed himself before it. The former spoke to the people 
as a legislator, the other as a courtier of tlic people.' In nis 
retreat however, after his second resignation, he altered 
his tone. ' Public opinion,' he says, in the preface to his 
work 'De rAdrainistration de M. Necker, par lui-m&me/ 
1791, appears to me no longer as it did once. The respect 
which I felt for it has been weakened since I have seen that 
opinion influenced by the arts of the wicked, since I have 
seen it waver and tremble before men whom it ought to have 
rightly estimated and marked with its scorn and reprobation.* 
'Necker's first resignation however was much to be regretted ; 
it was a loss to France at a critical moment, and it was a 
great fault on his part, for he might have maintained him- 
self in office ; but his unconquerable self-love prevented 
him. He fancied that they could not do without him, and 
that he would be soon recalled, and thus become all- 
powerful. He was mistaken ; and when at last he returned 
to office, the situation of the state was greatly changed, and 
circumstances had become such as to require talents very 
supei ior to his.' (Droz, Histoire du Regne du Louis XVI., 
b. II, 1839.) 

In 1787 Necker returned to Paris, where he wrote against 
Calonne, who had just been dismissed from his office of comp- 
troller-general of the finances, and he was, in consequence, 
banished from the capital, but was soon after recalled.* 
In the following year (August, I 788), on the resignation of 
Brie n no, and at the suggestion of that minister, Louis XVI. 
appointed Necker director-general of finances, as the only 
man capable of restoring order in the administration. The 
king had already promised the convocation of the states- 
general, and Necker urged him to keep his promise. But 
he failed as a statesman, in not arranging beforehand a plan 
for the sittings of those states, so as to prevent the collision 
that took place on their first meeting. In fact Necker 
was a financier, but no general statesman ; he was a phi- 
losopher and a man of letters, but not a jurist or a legislator, 
and he was thus considered by a man well qualified to 
fudge of these matters. TMirabeau.] His second ministry 
was short Unable to check or direct the popular storm, 
and not enjoying the confidence of the court, Necker. un- 
willing to become a watchword of the agitators, offered 
privately to Louis XVI. to quit his place and the kingdom, 
if ho thought lus absence would tend to calm tho public 
effervescence. On the 11th of July, 17S9, tho king wrote 
him a confidential note, requesting him to set off quickly I 
and privately. Necker obeyed, and set off for Switzerland I 



that very night. But this step, instead of preventing, only 
precipitated the Revolution. After the taking of tho B*»ulW, 
the National Assembly demanded the recall of Necker, and 
Louis complied. Necker was received in triumph, but hu 
popularity was short-lived. He did not go far enough to 
please the movement-men. In December of the following 
year, 1790, he gave in his resignation to the National 
Assembly, which received it with cool indifference. He 
spent the remainder of his life in Switzerland, in retirement 
and study, and wrote several political tracts. He bad 
written, several years before, a work, * De ('Importance des 
Opinions Religieuscs.' He died in April, 1804. Ha 
daughter has become celebrated as Madame de SlaeL 
[Stael.1 

N ECHO'S IS (from wrpoc, ' dead') is the term applied 
particularly to mortification or death of bone. Its general 
causes and the mode of reparation are the same as U>u»e of 
mortification generally. [Mortification; Inflammation; 
Bonk.] 

NECTARINE. [Peach.] 

NECTARlNTADyB. [Sun-Birds.] 

NECTO'PODA. [NUCLEOBRANCHIATA.] 

NECTU'RUS. M. Rafinesque s name for a genus of De 
rotremata. placed by Cuvier between the Axolotls [Axo- 
lotl] and the Proteii of Laurenti. This form ta the 
Menobranchus of Harlan and the Phanerobranchut U 
Fitzinger. 

Generic Character. — Four toes on each foot A row of 
teeth on their intermaxillaries, and another, parallel but 
more extended, on their roaxillaries. 

Necturus lateralis {Triton lateralis of Say; Memo- 
branchus lateralis of Harlan; and Phanerobranchtu of 
Fitzinger) is the species best known, and will serve for an 
example of the genus. It is olive, with blackish spou 
above, and a blackish stripe running from the muzzle just 
above the eye and reaching to the branch iro, where it be- 
comes continuous with the blackish belly, which is tahe- 
gated with olive spots. The size is considerable ; tome say 
as much as two or three feet in length. 

Geographical Distribution. — The great North American 
lakes. 




Ktctunu lateralis. 

NEDJED, or NEDJD. [Arabia.] 

NEEDLE MANUFACTURE. This branch of industry 
is supposed to have originated in Spain, from the circum- 
stance of the name Spanish needles being originally used 
in England, although the art was brought here from Ger- 
many. Needles were first made in England about the year 
1565, by Elias Crowse or Krause, a German, who settled 
in London. This manufacture can never become one of 
much importance to a nation, and it is not therefore sur- 
prising that we are without any historical details of it* 
progress. The reputation long enjoyed by IVhiteckajxi 
needles points out the particular locality in London where 
the manufacture was carried on. At this time, the largest 
number of needles are made at Hathersagc in Derbyshire. 
in Warwickshire, in and near Birmingham, and also mi 
Redditch in Worcestershire. 

The manufacturing processes are as follows :— Soft steel 
wire of the required thickness is first cut into lengths of 
about five inches, and these lengths, being placed together 
in a bundle, are bound together by means of iron nog*, 
five inches in diameter, placed at each end of the bundle. 
This bundle is then placed on a cast-iron table, and rolled 
to and fro upon it, under the pressure of a flat bar of iron, by 
which means the wires are made perfectly straight About a 
dozen and a half or two dozens of these wires are then 
taken by the grinder, and together are pointed on a small 
dry grindstone. This process requires considerable dex- 
terity for its proper accomplishment, as each wire must be 
so held by the grinder as to revolve in contact with the 
grindstone. It is this dry-grinding which makes the trade of 
a needle-grinder so injurious to health, through the inhaling 
of the small particles of steel which are thrown off during 
the operation. A preservative against this evil ha* been pco- 
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nded: this consists of a mask of magnetic wire-gauze, worn 
so as to protect the mouth, and the particles of metal, being 
attracted by this means, are prevented from passing into 
the lungs. It is but seldom however that the grinders can 
be induced to wear these masks. 

When the pointing is finished, the wires are cut into the 
required lengths, and the holes or eyes are perforated. This 
operation is usually performed by females. The tools em- 
ployed are, a small anvil fixed on the work-bench, a hammer, 
a finely-pointed and well-tempered steel punch, a pair of 
plyers, a file, and a block of lead. The woman first slightly 
flattens the unpointed end by a stroke of the hammer, then 
makes an indentation on one side by means of the punch 
and hammer ; the needle is then taken from off the anvil, 
and, being placed with the indented side downwards on the 
block of lead, the perforation is completed by striking with 
the punch and hammer on the opposite side of the needle. 
Holding then the needle in the plyers, the head is some- 
what bent, and with the file the guttering is performed, 
which is the forming of the channel that may be seen on 
each side where the perforation is made. The head is then 
smoothed by passing the file over it Needles to which the 
name drilled-eyed is applied are perforated in the manner 
here described, but the additional process is used of smooth- 
ing the eye by means of a drill after it is perforated. 

For making the eyes and gutters in large needles, ma- 
chinery is employed. The wires used for making these 
needles are pointed at both ends, and the channels and eyes 
are formed in the middle, when the two needles thus made 
are cut asunder, and their heads smoothed with a file. 

These operations being performed when the steel wires are 
in a soft state, they are more or less bent, and must be straight- 
ened, which is done by rolling them on one plate of metal 
under the weight of another. The needles are then placed, 
many thousands together, in a kind of crucible, and covered 
over with ashes, when they are put into a close furnace and 
exposed to a cherry-red heat. When this degree of heat 
has been attained, the crucible is withdrawn, and the needles 
are dropped into cold water, from which they are taken out 
and put upon an iron plate almost red hot, where they are 
turned about so as to cause the heat to apply equally to all, 
and as fast as the needles become of a blue colour, they are 
removed as being of a proper temper. 

Such of the needles as now appear crooked are straitened 
on a small anvil by blows from a hammer. 

The needles are next ranged in parallel rows upon a 
coarse cloth, which has been smeared with a mixture of oil, 
soft soap, and fine emery powder. In this cloth from 40,000 
to 50,000 needles are rolled up, and several of these rolls 
are placed together in a machine like a mangle. The 
rolling to which they are here subjected is continued, by 
means of steam or water power, for two and sometimes 
three days, during which time the cloth wrappers, being 
worn out, require to be once or twice replaced by new ones. 
When taken out, after this rolling, the needles are perfectly 
bright. 

They must now be sorted, by placing the heads of all in 
the same direction. This task, as well as that of separating 
broken and spoiled needles from such as are sound, is per- 
formed by children. Placing a finger-stall of cloth on the 
fore-finger of the right hand, the ends of about a dozen 
needles are pressed against it, when such as have their 
points next to the cloth stick into it, and are withdrawn 
with ease. The needles thus arranged are then placed, a 
quarter of a hundred together, in papers for sale. 

It is not possible to form any satisfactory estimate of the 
number of needles made and used in this kingdom, neither 
do we know the quantity nor value of such as are exported, 
as they pass at the Custom-house, with a great variety of 
small objects, under the general name of haberdashery. 
Needles of English make are very generally esteemed for 
their superior quality. 

(Babbage's Economy of Machinery and Manufactures ; 
lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 'Manufactures in Metal.') 

NEEFS, PETER, called • the Old,' born at Antwerp in 
the year 1570, was a disciple of the elder Henry Steenwyck, 
whose manner he closely imitated. He painted views of 
churches and convents, especially interiors, preferring those 
m the Gothic style of architecture. He possessed a pro- 
found knowledge of perspective, and represented his sub- 
jects, with all their rich ornaments, ana every member of 
the architecture, with strict truth, and yet without be- 
traying the appearance of anxious labour. Every object is 
P. C, No. 993 



marked with' minute precision, and finished with an exqui- 
site touch and a light pencil. His bright clear pictures, in 
which he avoided the darkish brown colouring sometimes 
observable in the works of his master Steenwyck, are the 
most esteemed. Being an indifferent designer of figures, 
he often got F. Francks, Van Thulden, Velvet Breughel, 
or Teniers, to paint the figures ; those of the two last greatly 
enhance the value of the pictures of Neefs. 

He died in 1651, at the age of eighty-one. His son, 
Peter Martin (called 'the Young') painted in the same 
style, and chose the same subjects as his father, but was by 
no means equal to him. 

NEER, ARNOLD VANDER, born at Amsterdam in 
1619, is well known to connoisseurs and artists both by the 
peculiarity of his style and by the handling and transparence 
of his landscapes. His subjects are chiefly views of villages 
with fishermen's huts on the low banks of rivers and canals. 
His pencilling is remarkably neat, his touch free and clear, 
and his imitation of nature faithful. His reputation is 
founded on his moonlight scenes, in which he has never 
been excelled, and perhaps never equalled. The lustre of his 
skies about the moon, and the reflection of the beams on the 
water, whether calm or slightly rippled, are inimitable. His 
genuine pictures are highly prized all over Europe. In 
some instances they are rather too black, probably from the 
effects of time. He died in 1683, aged sixty-four. 

NEER, EGLON HENDRICK VANDER, son of the 
preceding, was born at Amsterdam in 1643. He studied 
first under his father, and afterwards under Jacob Vanloo. 
He was well versed in all the branches of the art. In his- 
tory, his composition is skilful and his drawing correct ; his 
portraits, both large and small, are spirited and well 
coloured ; and his conversations have all the excellencies of 
Terburg. He lived first at Paris, then at Orange, and 
lastly at the court of the elector palatine at Dtisseldorf, 
where he died in 1 703. 

NE E'XEAT REGNO, the name of a writ which issues 
out of Chancery on the application of a party complainant, 
to prevent his debtor from leaving the realm. The writ is 
directed to the sheriff of the county in which the debtor is; 
and after reciting that ' it is represented to the king in his 
Chancery on the part of the complainant against the debtor, 
the defendant, that he the said defendant is greatly indebted 
to the said complainant, and designs quickly to go into parts 
beyond the seas (as by oath made on that behalf appears), 
which tends to the great prejudice and damage of the said 
complainant,' commands nim to ' cause the said debtor to 
give sufficient bail or security, in tho sum of /., that 

lie will not go, or attempt to go, into parts beyond the seas, 
without leave of the said court;* and in case the said 
debtor shall refuse to give such bail or security, the sheriff 
is to commit him to prison until he shall do it of his own 
accord, &c. 

The question which always arises on application to the 
Court of Chancery for this writ, is nothing more than this: 
whether the plaintiff has made out a case which is conform- 
able to the terms of the writ, as interpreted by the decisions 
of the court. 

The writ cannot be applied for unless in a suit, that is, 
unless a bill is already filed ; but a plaintiff may apply for 
it in any stage of a suit, whether the writ is prayed for by 
the bill or not. The plaintiff cannot have the writ if he is 
out of the jurisdiction. There must be a debt in equity 
actually due at the time when the writ is applied for ; and 
the writ will not be granted for a demand on which a party 
can be held to bail at law. The application for the writ 
must be accompanied with an affidavit swearing positively 
to the debt, except where the bill is for an account, in 
which case it it sufficient if the plaintiff swear that he 
believes there is a balance in his favour ; or except where 
there is other decisive evidence of the debt, such as may 
appear from the masters report absolutely confirmed, or 
from admissions in the answer. The affidavit must also 
show that the defendant is going abroad, or it must show 
facts which prove that conclusion, and that the debt will 
be in danger if he quit the realm. The writ may bo moved 
for ex parte, and it issues until answer and further order. 
A defendant may apply to discharge the writ on putting in 
his answer. 

It is unnecessary to enter into further particulars here. 

This writ is founded on the real or supposed prerogative 
of the king to restrain his subjects from departing from 
the realm. The ' Natura Brevium ' contains two forms of 

Vol.XVI.-S T 
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writs, one of which bat for its object to restrain a clergyman 
from going abroad without the king's licence, and com- 
mands the sheriff to take security from him or commit him 
to prison ; the other has for its object to prevent a layman 
from going abroad without the king's licence ; but it re- 
quires no security from the party, and differs in several 
other respects from the other writ. These writs are both 
entitled De Securitate Invenienda, &c., and seem to be in 
substance, though not in name, writs of Ne Exeat Regno. 
From the former of the two the present writ of Ne Exeat 
seems to be derived. 

It is said that the object of the writ, as applied to clergy- 
men, was to prevent them from having frequent intercourse 
with the Papal see. Whether the prerogative on which 
these writs were founded was a usurpation on the part of 
the crown or not, is a matter which has been somewhat dis- 
cussed The opinion that such a power as that which is 
exercised by this writ ' appears to nave been unknown to 
the antient common law, which, in the freedom of its spirit, 
allowed every man to depart the realm at his own pleasure ' 
(Beames), is a vague surmise, expressed in language equally 
vague. This writ, which was originally designecTsolely for 
political purposes, has now boen applied, as already ex- 
plained, to the object of restraining a debtor from evading 
his creditor's demand by quitting the realm ; this applica- 
tion has been sanctioned by long usage, the commencement 
of which is now unknown. 

(A Brief View of the Writ Ne Exeat Regno, by 
Beames.) 

NEGAPATAM, a town and port on the Coromandel 
coast, in 1 0° 45' N. lat. and 79° 56' E. long. The Portuguese 
had formerly a settlement here, which was taken from them 
in 1660 by the Dutch, who added materially to its defences, 
and made it their principal station in that quarter. They 
established a mint for coining gold money, and carried on 
an extensive trade from the port. The fort fell into the 
hands of the English, after an obstinate resistance, in 1781, 
and since then the European inhabitants have deserted the 
place. Many of the houses fell quickly into ruins, and 
others were pulled down, such of the materials as were of 
value being carried away to Madras. The native town is 
likewise much decayed, and the population is greatly 
diminished. The trade at present is quite inconsiderable, 
being almost wholly confined, as far as Europeans are con- 
cerned, to the procuring of refreshments for snips that touch 
at the port for that purpose. 

NEGATIVE AND 1M POSSIBLE QUANTITIES. If 
the plan of this work had permitted detailed treatises on 
different branches of science, the subject before us would 
have fallen under the head of Algebra, and would have 
been fully treated in the description of the difference 
between algebra and arithmetic As it is, the present arti- 
cle and that on Operation will embrace the consideration 
of thot>e peculiar abstractions the attainment of which dis- 
tinguishes the science of algebra from the art which was 
cultivated by the Italians of the sixteenth century 

Iu the oldest treatises on algebra which exist there is men- 
tion of a modification of quantity unknown in arithmetic, 
called negative quantity, as distinguished from positive. In 
the Vioa Ganita we find this distinction and the rules for its 
use precisely as in modern treatises : one of the commenta- 
tors says that negation is contrariety ; and the *Liliwati' con- 
tains tho geometrical interpretation of a negative line, 
namely, u line measured in the direction contrary to that of 
a positive line. The commentator says that Patna is fifteen 
yojanas east, and Allahabad eight yojanas west, of a place 
culled Varanasi; 'the interval or difference is twenty-three 
yojanas, and is not obtained but by addition of the num- 
bers. Therefore, if the difference between two contrary 
quantities be required, their sum must be taken.' Surely 
it will be said that algebra began in a strange confusion of 
ideas ; but yet the fault is rather in expression than in concep- 
tion. An art was in existence presenting undoubted means of 
discovering truth, commencing with a generalization of which 
the use was obvious, but not the meaning. In Diophantus 
we fiud the common rule announced as a definition (with- 
out even a previous notice of the distinction of quantities) 
in terms as broad as the following : ' A«4"C *** XJif tv iroXXa- 
wXaviaoSttva iroui ftxap£tv/&c. ; literally, ' Defect upon defect 
repeated, makes existence.' In Mohammed Ben Musa[Mus a] 
the rules are announced in the same way, though the sepa- 
rate existence of positive and negative quantities does not 
seem to be assumed • it must be remembered that this work 



was written for popular use. The European promoters of 
algebra, with the exception only of Viet a, adopted the use 
of two species of quantities, positive and negative, with tut 
explanation above noticed. Vieta not only avoided the 
negative quantity, but, as far as he could, dispensed with 
subtractive terms and subtraction itself. He discards the 
double nature of quantities in the words ' Plus aulem vel 
minus non constituunt genera diversa.' 

It is not our intention to follow the earlier algebraists 
through their different uses of negative quantities. Those 
creations of algebra retained their existence, in the far* of 
the obvious deficiency of rational explanation which charac- 
terised every attempt at their theory. Newton and KuJef 
distinctly admit the existence of the quantity less than no- 
thing; : the latter asserts that a man who has no property 
and is in debt 50 crowns, would only have nothing if anyone 
else made him richer by a gift of 50 crowns, and therefore 
begins with 50 crowns less than nothing. Blementexv 
treatises for the most part try to append an explanation of 
negative quantities to an algebra which is nothing more 
than arithmetic, instead of introducing those new abstrac- 
tions which are the basis of the separate science: so thai 
algebra, instead of being systematically learnt, is collected 
by slow and often dubious steps from arithmetical example*, 
in which the rules of operation of the former science are ecn 
ployed, preceded by the principles of the latter. Few therefore 
acquire a real perception of the meaning of the subject, except 
those who study mathematics to great extent. It is matter of 
notoriety that difficulties attend the beginner in algebra vf 
a nature totally different from those which are (bond n 
geometry ; so that while a person who has read a few book* 
of Euclid may be imagined capable of writing an intelligent 
commentary on what he knows, another who has mastered 
a common elementary treatise on algebra is conscious only 
of a great increase of working power, with a glimmering of 
principles which owe their reception more to the nerer- 
failing accuracy of their results tnan to native evidence ox 
logical deduction from easily admitted truths. 

It is but recently that such a view has been given ef 
algebra as will at once explain both the distinction of posi- 
tive and negative quantities, and the difficulty attending the 
square roots of negative quantities, usually called i seeaefi- 
ble quantities. We shall endeavour to ascend to this view 
of algebra, on the supposition that the student has read 
what beginners usually read, and is well acquainted eriih 
the common operations. We must however premise thai, 
as in all other cases where the first principles of a acience 
have been matter of dispute, it by no means follows that 
one view of the subject is the most easy to every mind. 
Something must depend on the intellectual constitution of 
the individual; and if this be most probably true m 
geometry, the remark applies with still greater force to 
algebra. 

The first abstraction which meets us in arithmetic foUovi 
the transition from actual magnitudes (concrete number*, 
so called) to their numerical representations. We then ind 
general properties of numbers, in which we learn to consseVf 
number independently of a specific concrete unit Thus we 
see in 7+5 — 3=7 — 3 + 5 a relation equally true, whatever 
may be the nature or magnitude of the unit When «« 
drop the concrete number and rise to the abstract, we gan 
something more by the transition than immediately ap 
pears; and this the student should particularly note. 
because some of the succeeding difficulties which* attend 
the passage into algebra are very similar in character, though 
preceded by a stranger and harder process. The onermJUon 
of multiplication takes a power and a property whicn u feed 
not before : thus if we denote concrete number by Roenan 
numerals, and if we speak of yards, it is deer thai 6 X VU 
=XXXV, or seven yards taken five times is lhirt*-i«* 
yards. But we may not therefore say that VII X 5= XJtXV, 
for VII X 5, the number 5 multiplied by 7 yards [Mtri.Tin.i- 
cation], is an incongruous and unmeaning set of words* end 
it would be equally improper to say that it is and that it w 
not thirty- five yards. In abstract numbers no such ceuuoa 
is necessary; 7X5 and 5X7 are both the same. If mca 
had never considered number independently of magnitude 
measured or repeated by it, the arithmetician would hat* 
confounded VII X 5 and 5 X VII, because he would stow 
have found that no false results would have sprung Uaere- 
from ; while VII X 5 would have been a sort of impossible 
quantity, useful in practice and difficult in theory. 

We are now on the grouud of abstract arithmetic, i 
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otmining the four fundamental operations, we see no dif- 
ficulty in either addition, multiplication, or division. As 
toon as we have mastered the subject of fractions, and have 
dearly admitted the introduction of a part of a repetition 
[Multiplication], we say as follows : let a and b be any 
two numbers or fractions, and a-fo, ab, and a : b must be 
real numbers or fractions, assignable by demonstrated ope- 
rations as soon as a and b are assigned. But there is still 
a restriction upon the possibility of subtraction; a— b has 
no imaginable existence, unless a be greater than b ; when 
a=6, the magnitude of a— b vanishes entirely, and when a 
is lea* than 6, the direction to perform a— b is just the same 
as taking for a part which shall be greater than the 
whole of which it fs a part If we confined ourselves to 
particular arithmetic, in which all numbers used have spe- 
cific values, it would most likely be thought of no use to 
carry the subject further, and in one point of view correctly : 
that is, it would be of little moment to deduce methods by 
which an individual so careless as to write down and ope- 
rate upon such a symbol as 3 — 4 might be enabled to arrive 
at a subsequent correction of the mistake which a glance at 
the symbol should show him he has made. But when we 
use general symbols of number, we are liable to mistakes 
of two kinds, both dependent upon our liability to invert 
the order of terms of which the less should be subtracted 
ftotn the greater. 

First, we may mistake the nature of the quantity which 
results : thus if it be part of the conditions of a problem that 
I pay £a and receive £b> and if the application of the con- 
ditions requires that I should state how much I gain or lose, 
the answer should be either a loss of £(a—b) or a gain of 
£(6 -a), according as a or b is the greater,. We have then 
the choice between adopting one of these with the chance 
of being entirely wrong, or of working the problem in two 
d^tinct ways. And if it should happen that the conditions 
of the problem present this alternative in six distinct in- 
stances (and sometimes it happens oftener), there would be 
no less than 64 cases of solution, all, arithmetically speak- 
ing, essentially different in the mode of obtaining the 
answer, whether the answers obtained be the same or dif- 
ferent 

Secondly, we may make an error of the same kind in the 
details of operation. For instance, suppose we have 
a-{-&— c, which it" is convenient to exhibit in the form of a 
altered by one single addition or subtraction. If we assume 
an addition, and write <z-f(6— c), we may be in error ; for if 
b be less than c, the proper alteration is a— (c— 0). 

It is evident that both species of mistakes are precisely 
of the same kind. Let us call them, for distinction, errors 
of interpretation and errors of operation, and let us show 
first that an error of interpretation will produce the error 
of operation and no other. If, in the first problem, we sup- 
pose a— b to be lost where 0— a is really gained, and if the 
problem, for instance, require the result of the preceding to 
be annexed to a loss g, we shall suppose there is altogether 
a loss of :r-f(a— o), whereas it should be a loss of only 
x— (6— a). Secondly, the error of operation will produce 
the error of interpretation, whenever any interpretation is 
made; for when we look at rr-Ka— b) as a loss, we shall 
evidently suppose it to be more of a loss than x, or that a-b 
is lost besides; whereas, had we looked at a?— (6— a), we 
should have inferred that there is a less loss than x> or if x 
were lost, 5- a was gained. Now the first step of the 
young algebraist, before he attempts any transition from 
universal arithmetic to algebra, must be to examine by many 
instances the effect of both classes of errors upon the subse- 
quent proceedings and results. We shall here only state 
the truths at which he will finally arrive, with an example 
of each. The beginner cannot, as the proficient may do, 
see a sufficient reason for these results in the common rules 
of algebraical operation ; and we should doubt that anything 
but a large number of examples would serve to give him the 
necessary insight into the conclusions. 

1 - The mistake of operation, how often soever repeated, 
and how complicated soever the deductions which may be 
tfrawn from it, produces no result in any way different from 
that of the correct process ; that is, its result can be reduced 
to the result of the correct process by the use of no more 
thsn those rules which apply in the rational process. 

Thus if x+a-o, wrongly taken to be asfCa-o), b being 
greater than a, be multiplied by x+p — q, wrongly taken as 
x +ip-qX i being greater thanp, we find as the (supposed) 



to which the application of the common rules gives 
&+ax-bx+px-qx+ap-bp-aq+bq t 
precisely the same as the product of x+a-b and x+p-q 
The reason of this is as follows :— In all the rational cases 
of the four operations, a term in the construction of which 
two signs are used has + before it, if those two signs be 
alike, and - if they be unlike, as in 

a-f0-(c-rf), or a+o-.(0+c-rf) 

(a-6) (c-d) or (O+a-0) (o+c-d) 
= 0+ac-ad-bc+bd. 
If then a term were subjected to the signs -f--f, it would 
make no difference if the same term were subjected to the 

signs H , for the effect of is the use of +. If then 

we take <r+a-0 wrongly as a?- (6 -a), we see that when 
we come to add this, say to c, we have 
c+{x-(b-a)} 
in which a, before it is disengaged, must come under the 

signs H , or, if the phrase be less objectionable, under 

the application of the rules to those signs, successively. But 

the correct process would give 

, , c+\x+(a-b)} 

in which a falls under the application of the rules to + -f ; 

and such application to + -f* gives the same result as that 

to H » necessarily and demonstrably, though in one of 

the two applications there is the symbol of absurdity. In 
the same way the other cases may be proved, whence it fol- 
lows that however many of these simple operations may bo 
performed, no result can arise except either that of the cor- 
rect operation or one which may be brought to it by tho 
operations on signs, already described. 

We must here pause to remind the reader that errors, 
however palpable and admitted, are not necessarily produc- 
tive of error. True reasoning, on true principles, must 
lead to truth; but if for true we write false, and for truth 
falsehood, we have no longer any right to say must, but only 
most probably unit. If then we can show of a particular class 
of errors that, used in a certain way, the results agree with 
those of true reasoning on true principles, we may demand the 
use of those errors as demonstrated means of finding truth. 
The mind of man would never stop at such a point ; but, for 
all that, we have the conclusion, as a logical consequence of 
the rules of arithmetic, that the mistake of the impossible 
subtraction introduced in operations, and not having pre- 
viously vitiated the interpretation by which the funda- 
mental objects of operation (equations) were deduced from 
the conditions of the problem, will produce no falsehood in 
the result. 

2. Let us now examine the consequences of the error of 
interpretation. The effect of this is, that we write a— b 
instead of b - a, but at the same time we suppose the quantity 
of which we are thinking to be of a diametrically opposite 
character to that which it ought to have. But also at the 
same time we add this symbol where we should subtract it, 
and vice versa* ; so that where we should take a— b, and add, 
giving c-f-(a— 0), we make one mistake in taking 0— a, and 
another in subtracting, giving c—(b—a). When mere rules 
come to be applied, we find the same result from both, namely, 
c+a— b ana c— b+a. We might then so manage as to 
elude the actual presentation of the negative quantity, as in 
the following problem : — Two persons are now aged 50 and 
40 ; at what date is (was, or will be, as the case may be) the 
first twice as old as the second? Let us suppose that we 
reach the date by going a years forward and afterwards b 
years back from the epoch to which we then come : here is 
a supposition which is perfectly competent to yield any re- 
sult, before or after the present epoch, by properly assuming 
a and b. But we must now choose a supposition ; let it be 
that the ratio in question exists at some future time, that is, 
a is greater than 0. In a — 0 years then the thing happens ; 
consequently, 

50+(a-&) = 2(40-Ka-o)> . , (i) 

5O+a-o=8O+2a-20 ... (2) 

8O+2a-2o-5O-a+0=O 
30+a-OsO 
6=a+30. 
Or any number of years forward and 30 more years back is 
all the answer the conditions of the problem will give, or 
the event took place 30 years ago. But the correctness of 
this reasoning is only a semblance, for the result contradicts 
the supposition on which it was obtained, namely, that a i& 
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greater than b. To increase 50 by the excess of a over 30 
more than a is beyond the power of the arithmetician. If 
then it be taken that a is less than b, or that the event hap- 
pened b—a years ago, we have 

50-(o-a)=2(40-(&-a)) . . (3) 
50-&+a=80-26+2a .... (4) 
and (4) is the same as (2) ; so that we arrive at the same 
result as before, and find our conclusion to justify the sup- 
position on which it was made. The steps (I) and (3) differ 
to the same effect as if an error of operation had been made 
on (4) or (2) in retracing the steps. 

In the preceding, by the use of two symbols, a and b, we 
have enabled ourselves to obtain a correct and intelligible 
answer, even by the incorrect process, since we end with the 
determination of 6— a (=30), even where we reasoned on 
a— o. If however we had represented our unknown quan- 
tity by a single symbol, x, our first process would have stood 
as follows:— 

50+x=2 (40+*)= 80+ 2a? 
#=50-80 
And the answer is obviously impossible. Our second pro- 
cess is, 

50-x=2 (40-x)=80-2x 
#=80-50=30. 

From such instances as the preceding it may be collected 
that an error of interpretation, which causes us to write 
a— b instead of 6— a, will, in finding the value of a -6, cause 
an impossible subtraction to appear ; and vice versd, that 
the appearance of an impossible subtraction in the result 
can arise from nothing but a primitive error of interpreta- 
tion in fixing the nature of that result This point must 
be well ascertained by every beginner from repeated in- 
stances. 

Such a result as 3 —8 may be written 3-3 — 5, or 0 — 5; 
so that the error of attempting to subtract 8 from 3 is re- 
ducible to that of attempting to subtract 5 from nothing. 
At our present point we can say that the occurrence of 0—5 
shows us that the result which we supposed ourselves about 
to obtain was diametrically wrong in quality in our previous 
supposition: thus in the preceding problem we found 50— 
80, or 0—30, and the real answer is 30 in its magnitude, but 
instead of being, as we supposed, 30 years after the present 
time, it is 30 years before it. 

Having arrived at this point, the earlier algebraists at 
once received such symbols as 0—5 and 0 — 30, which they 
wrote —5 and —30, into the list of algebraical objects of 
reasoning, calliupj them negative quantities, and treating 
them as diametrically opposite in meaning to 5 and 30, 
which should for comparison be written 0 + 5 and 0 + 30. 
These they called positive quantities. And, because, in all 
possible subtractions the remainder is less than the minu- 
end (a— b is less than a) they called 0 — 5 less than nothing. 
The fault committed by elementary writers, in beginning 
algebraical works bv an exhibition of these definitions with- 
out the least warning of the manner in which arithmetical 
terms bad been extended, converted the whole science into 
a mvstery. 

If we extend the notion of quantity so as to give different 
names to those of diametrically opposite kinds, we may ca.ll 
one set of quantities direct, and the others inverse. Thus 
property and debt, distance north and distance south, time 
before and time after, ascent and descent, loss and gain, 
progression and retrogression, &c. &c, are of different 
kind*; either of anyone pair may be called direct, but the 
other is then inverse. And in circumstances which reuuirc 
the addition of the direct quantity, the subtraction or the 
inverse is equally required : thus whatever an increase in 
A's property will augment, a diminution of it will dimi- 
nish; whatever distance on a line progression on that lino 
will increase, retrogression will diminish. If then we have 
o + b where we imagine both quantities were what we took 
them to be; but if it should turn out that b is of the con- 
trary kind, we know that we should have had a— b. If we 
put + b for the quantity we thought we were using, and 
— 6 for its opposite, the ordinary rule of signs will be suf- 
ficient to make the conversions which the correction of the 
mistake requires. Thus if, attending only to the rule that 
like signs produce + and unlike signs — , we treat 

a + (+b) and a + (-6) 
we find 

a + b and a - o ; 

or, in this instance, the affixing of + or - to a quantity 



according as our initial supposition is correct or incorrect, 
leaves us with our result if we were correct, and makes the 
necessary alteration if we were incorrect. The application 
Af the same reasoning leads to the same conclusion in all 
the cases of addition and subtraction. Observe also that if 
any one, disputing the propriety of making the signs + and 
— take a new meaning, should prefer, say, to denote duert 
quantity by the prefix of % % and inverse quantity by that of 
§, the rule he would arrive at by induction is that like sign* 
produce + for operation, and % fur interpretation, whil« 
unlike signs produce — for operation and $ for interpreta- 
tion ; where by like signs be would find he must mean + 
and +, or + and % — and — , or — and $,and all others 
unlike. His final rule then would be, use % as if it twv 
+, and $ as if it were — , so that he would ultimately differ 
from the algebraist by the continual use of two new sign* 
without any new uses or practical meanings. 

In the operations of multiplication and division the rult- 
of signs is thus shown: — It is said that two negative quan- 
tities multiplied together produce a positive quantity, whi i» 
means that a mistake of direct for inverse, or vice r<r*a, 
made in both the terms of a product, produces no mtstak* 
in the product, when the latter is formed by the usual rul*. 
Thus, if a, which should be x— y, has been taken to fc* 
y— x, and if b, which should be v—w t has been taken to W 
a?— r, the algebraical product 

(tr— r)(y— x) or try— trx-ry+rx 

at which we arrive in the mistaken process, is precisely tL_- 
same as 

(v— w) (x— y) or t>x— vy— trx+iry 

at which we should have arrived in the correct process. 

The first step then from arithmetic to algebra is made by 
the following definitions : — 

1. Quantities are distinguished into positive and nega- 
tive, which are to be considered as of diametrically oppose 
kinds; and common arithmetical Quantities (abstract num- 
bers without signs) are to be considered as positive, 2. Tt*r 
rules of arithmetical algebra are to be applied to the- ex- 
tended algebra, and in all cases in which the latter present* 
a case unknown to the former, the rule of signs already 
known in the former must be applied. The purely terbeJ 
question of the terms le$» than nothing, &c, will be cur- 
sidered under the word Nothing. 

The preceding extension gives an extended meaning u 
all the terms of operation; thus addition is no longer t><? 
simple arithmetical process, but a compound operation, fir*: 
reducing a multiplicity of signs to one alone, and then Ik- 
lowing the direction of that sign ; and the same of subtrac- 
tion. Thus a— ( — 0) is a + 6. It maybe asked then rx-v 
we are to trace our steps through any problem so as to furrs 
its equation out of symbols which seem to have varv-c* 
meanings ; for it might appear as if the + of algebra were 
either the + or — of arithmetic, as the case may be. TW 
answer is very simple: since the extended algebra » r? 
more than arithmetic in its actual operations, howerer un- 
meaning of those operations may be extended, we may be- 
sure that if we assign a particular case of a problem. a^>i 
treat it entirely as in arithmetic, we are, though with oor 
case only in view, performing upon limited svmboUilitnt'ci 
because we think at the time only of a limited meaning \ i.v- 
same steps which we should have to follow if we could, bi 
one act of the mind, grasp the symbols in their uim*»t 
generality. 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject to tl..- 
extent which might be necessary for an unpractwed user of 
symbols, and we therefore pass on to the yet higher \ iew » i 
the question, in which the introduction is made to a pure.* 
symbolical algebra. If we examine any symbolical wiec- 
tity (the sign of identity being =) for example, so staple a 
one a? 

a + b = b + a 

we see of course that its truth is a consequence of the tit E 
tion of + and of the conceptions which are in*epansbtc ic 
our minds from the addition of quantity to quantity. Tt- 
truth of the identity, then, follows from the meaning of \ .*: 
symbols, but the converse is not true ; the meaning cX 1 1* 
symbols does not follow from tfie truth of the identity. Tha 
is, let it be granted that a + 6 = b + o, and it doe* r 
follow that + means addition, for consistently with the prr 
ceding it might mean multiplication, or it might mesn k 
formation of a rectangle by erecting a line equal to the i 
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ivmbol upon aline equal to the first. In fact, the identity 
before us merely expresses that + is a symbol of an opera- 
tion so connected with two subjects of operation that the 
latter may be interchanged without any alteration of the 
result And the same may be said of any other funda- 
mental symbol of identity ; it may preserve its truth under 
many different meanings. 

Next, when we perform operations of algebra with that 
mechanical expertness which practice teaches, we do not 
look back to the meaning of our operations at each step, but 
proceed upon a few rules of operation, of the meaning of 
which we must become conscious the moment we have to 
stop and contrive the mode of proceeding, dropping that 
consciousness as soon as we are again in the routine of 
operation. If we collect the symbols of algebra, we shall 
find them all in the following list 1. The numerical sym- 
bols of arithmetic. 2. Letters denoting magnitudes. 3. 
The signs of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion, the Utter with their usual abbreviations of a X b into 

ab, and a -f- b into t' 4. The exponent, as in a h , b being 

any algebraical magnitude. 5. The symbols of logarithms, 
sines, cosines, &c, which may be considered but as abbre- 
viations of series composed of terms made up of and con- 
nected by the preceding symbols. The list of fundamental 
operations is not very large : such as 

+ (+ a) = + a, 



ab + ac = a (b + c), ^ = £» &<>.; 



so that it would be perfectly possible to imagine a person 
who had forgotten the meaning of the symbols able to per- 
form the mere operations by reference to a few primary 
roles. 

This being the case, suppose these few rules of reference 
collected together ; we can then conceive a person operating 
by means of these rules, without thinking of their meaning. 
As it is of importance that a clear idea should be formed of 
this separation of symbolic from arithmetical reasoning, we 
shall propose the following illustration. A person who has 
thoroughly studied the algebra of positive and negative 
quantities, is attacked by a severe illness, on recovering 
from which he finds all memory of connection between his 
conceptions and the symbols which represented them totally 
gone, while his expertness in performing the mere trans- 
formations with which algebra abounds remains undimi- 
nished. When he sees (a -+- b)* he perfectly remembers 
that its substitute was a 9 + lab -+- 6*, but what a, b, +, &c. 
stood for, or might have been supposed to stand for, he has 
wholly forgotten. 

He is now a purely symbolical algebraist Suppose that 
he endeavours to recover the meaning of his symbols by 
close examination of their relations. He remembers, for 
example, that a + b had such a meaning as made it identical 
with b + a, and he tries all meanings which will fulfil this 
condition, and attempts to give conformable meanings to 
other symbols, in the hope of picking out a set of definitions 
which shall be consistent with each other, and of which the 
relations which live in his memory shall be logical conse- 
quences. He succeeds in his attempt, and thus gives 
meaning to his transformations, and converts his symbolical 
a\gebra into a deduction from some fundamental notions 
of magnitude which he has slowly recovered. Perhaps the 
reader will say, he must then have discovered or remem- 
bered that a, b t c. &c. stand for numbers, that + and — 
mean addition and subtraction, &c. &c. By no means; the 
tenor of this article will require us to show another set of 
meanings on which he may have happened to alight, not 
only as consistent with each other as the arithmetical mean- 
ings, but more consistent ; and in the article Operation 
we shall have to show still further the pliability of the 
algebraical system, by pointing out that the number of 
different interpretations under which its symbolical relations 
will represent truths, is absolutely unlimited. The basis of 
the algebra which our supposed recoverer of meanings 
might construct, is geometry, as arithmetic was that of the 
one which we imagine him to have forgotten : and its defi- 
nitions are as follows. A plane is chosen and a point in it, 
and a line of a definite length* which may be called the 
unit-line* is drawn at pleasure from the point, in any direc- 
tion in the plane. All letters denote lines drawn from the 
origin, either in the direction of the unit-line, or at any 
angle, angles being always measured in one givsn direc- 
tion of revolution. An equation, a =? b 9 means that the line 



a actually coincides with b, or is of the same length, and 
drawn in the same direction. The sign a + b means the 
diagonal of the parallelogram whose sides are a and b : this 
becomes the sum when a and b are in the same direction. 
The sign a— b means the remaining side of a parallelogram 
in which a is a diagonal and b one side. Again, a b means 
a fourth proportional to the unit-line, a, and b, directed so 
as to make an angle with the unit-line equal to the sum of 

the angles made by a and b with the unit-line ; and is 

o 

a fourth proportional to b, the unit-line, and a, placed so 
as to make an angle with the unit-line equal to the excess 
of the angle of a over the angle of b, in the usual direction 
of measurement (if the angle of a be the greater), or to the 
excess of the second over the first, in the contrary direction 
(if the second be the greater). All the other definitions 
follow as in common algebra; thus a a is abbreviated into 
a 8 , and ija means such a line that >Ja.iJa=-a. The num- 
bers of arithmetic stand for lines measured on the unit 
line. 

Grant such a change of definitions, and every formula 
which expressed a truth in the old algebra, expresses another 
and a very different truth in the new one. We shall now 
point out how to show (by construction) the truth of the 
old formula 

(a + b) (a-b) = aa-bb, 

supposing the terms to have their new meanings. 




OU is the length and direction of the unit-line, and O A 
and O B those of the lines a and b. Hence O C is what is 
called a + o, and OD is a— 6, since it is the other side of 
a parallelogram which has a for diagonal and b for one side. 
Again, takeOE, a fourth proportional to OU, OA, and 
OA, with the angle UOE double of U O A, and we have 
what is called a a. Similarly OF is 66; whence OG is 
aa—bb, the other side of a parallelogram which has a a for 
diagonal and bb for one side. And it will be found on 
measurement that O G is also a fourth proportional to O U, 
O C, and O D, inclined at an angle which is the sum of the 
angles UOC and UOD: whence it is (a + b) (a-b). 

To show the truth of symbolical algebra, when the terms 
have the above-described meanings, would require a small 
treatise: we shall presently give references to works on the 
subject. We shall now recapitulate the conclusions at 
which we have arrived. 

1. The conclusions of algebra may be made logical con- 
sequences of a few simple relations, without reference to 
the meaning of the symbols used : all algebra is true when 
these relations are true, so that all algebra is true under 
any meaning of the symbols which will allow of the truth 
of these relations. 

2. It is not true that there is only one set of meanings under 
which the fundamental relations of algebra are truths, for 
three sets have been already alluded to in this article, 
namely, the common and limited arithmetical meanings, 
the extensions under which the difficulties of the negative 
sign disappear, and the geometrical meanings last de- 
scribed. 

3. The order of discovery is as follows :— We first ask what 
sort of magnitude is to be reasoned upon ; next, what are? 
the obvious relations existing between such magnitudes \ 
lastly, what is a convenient mode of representing the mag- 
nitudes in question ; all that follows is an application of the 
logic common to all branches of reasoning. But when we 
wish to give the idea of symbolical algebra, we invert the 
order of the preceding questions; and we ask, firstly, what 
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symbols shall be used (without any reference to meaning) ; 
next, what shall be the laws under which such symbols 
are to be operated upon ; the deduction of all subsequent 
consequences is again an application of common logic 
Lastly, we explain the meanings which must be attached to 
the symbols, in order that they may have prototypes of 
which tho assigned laws of operation are true. 

We have two remarks to make before proceeding to the 
consideration of what are called, in common algebra, im- 
possible quantities. 

First, we have talked hitherto of change of meaning in 
symbols, as if we really passed from one to another and a 
totally different and even contrary meaning, keeping the 
same symbol to express both. The word change is too 
general ; it is that particular change called extension 
which is employed, at least throughout this article. The 
meaning of a term is said to be changed by extension* or 
extended, when the new meaning contains all the old, and 
more ; or when all cases which rail under the old meaning 
fall under the new one also. Thus in the preceding geo- 
metrical definition, the new meaning of a -f* b (the diagonal 
whose sides are a and b) contains the old one (or simple 
addition) ; for if the two sides of a parallelogram be made 
to coincide, one diagonal becomes the sum of these sides. 
If then we call the last- mentioned set of definitions the 
new algebra, it may be made to appear that the old algebra 
is all that part of the new which treats of lines making no 
angle with one another. We shall presently see further 
illustration of it. 

Secondly, we have noted the two extreme cases, in one of 
which we begin with the meanings of all symbols fixed, and 
in the other of which we have no specific meanings attached 
to any symbol, but wait for the time when it may be con- 
venient to investigate sufficient meaning for all. But 
between these two comes the possible case of having found 
it advisable to affix meanings to some symbols of operation, 
leaving others only defined by the symbolic relations 
which dictate the manner of operating, and not further 
defined in meaning. Thus from the enumeration above 
given of the definitions of a geometrical algebra, it will be 
clear that a 10 means the eleventh geometrical proportional 
to the unit and a, inclined to the unit-line at 10 times the 
allele of a. But it would be impossible from that enume- 
ration to decide at once on all the cases of a*, for instance, 
where 6=V(— 1). In such a case, namely, where the 
meaning of a symbol is left undetermined, we must wait 
until we can investigate the question whether such meaning 
is possible to be given, consistently with the meanings 
attached to the previous symbols. This process is called 
Interpretation, and in the article cited will be found an 
instance which occurs in common algebra. If such meaning 
cannot be given, then the symbol is properly impossible ; 
if it can be given in more ways than one, it is usually called 
ambiguous. 

Wo now drop what we have gathered on symbolical 
algebra, and take up the science at the point at which such 
extensions were made as abolished the difficulty of the 
simple negative quantity. It is then obvious that a*, or 
+a*, is both -f a X + a and — a x -a, so that every posi- 
tive number has two square roots of equal numerical value, 
one positive and the other negative. But it immediately 
follows that a negative quantity has no square root, at least 
none within the range of quantity, as defined, for the squares 
of positive and of negative quantities are equally positive. 
Consequently such a symbol as V(— 1) is (with reference 
to this algebra) impossible, just as 7— 10 is impossible in 
simple arithmetic. This observation is as old as algebra: 
the * Viga Ganita' says, ' there is no square root of a nega- 
tive quantity, for it is not a square.' 

The impossible quantity however, like tho negative one, 
was admitted among the objects of algebra. Bombelli 
showed that the case in which the root of a cubic equation 
is a complicated function of impossible quantities, is pre- 
cisely that in which all the roots are real and possible: 
Wall is and others attempted the explanation of impossible 
roots, but with no success ; they continued to be used as 
algebraical symbols, and a large number of verified cases 
led to the following result Whenever an algebraical ope- 
ration, beginning with a symbolical truth, leads to a result in 
ahich no impossible quantities appear, that result will be 
not the less numerically true because the reasoning contained 
rules of operation on quantity applied to symbols which 
represent no quantities. This law stood upon the same sort I 



of evidence as a physical law of nature ; it was constantly 
found to prevail. It had also analogy in its -favour, for 
precisely the same law had been observed as to negative 
quantities, though the explanation of the latter was obtained 
too soon to need the aid of induction in their case. 

We will suppose ourselves using these impossible (or its** 
ginary) quantities, not with a view to establish results* bwt 
to examine the consequences of applying to them precisely 
the rules which have been shown to apply to ouantiue*. 
The following is perhaps the shortest synthetical mode of 
treating the subject 

If, by rules, we multiply together cos x+k sin x, and 
cos v+k sin y, k being merely an abbreviation of *f <— 1 \ 
so that #= -],A*= - V(-l), *=1,&C weftnd astl* 
result, 

cos (x+y) + k sin (x+y) 
if then ^ x=cos x-f A sin x, we have 

*(x+y) = ^xX^y; 
from which relation, as shown at length in Biwmtial 
Theorem, it follows that 

cosx+A sin x=K* 
where K is a constant independent of x. From this it 
follows that 

cos nx+k sin n x=(cos x+A sin x)* 
which is called De Moivre's Theorem. It is true for all 
values of n. Let n x=0, which gives 

/ 9 0\« 

cos B+k sin 0=f cos-+Asin- J 

whore 0 : n=x. The second side may take the form 

(cos x)* (l+*>n x) m or (1 -2 sin» Jx)" (1+A tan x>*. 
Let sin \x : Jx=p, and tan x: x=g, then it is known that 
both p and q have the limit unity when x is diminished 

without limit The preceding is the product of (I — $e* x* " 
and (1+tyx)*: let these formula be developed by the 
binomial theorem, and they become (writing 0 : n for x) 
P 0* n-1 

n-2 

+ .... 



i+V+Ay*^+AV* w l 



2n 



2#i 3n 



If we now suppose n to increase without limit x dim r own- 
ing without limit so that fix remains = 0, p and a approach- 
ing without limit to unitv, we have unity as the limit of the 
first series, and 

1+A0+ — +— + ....<*« 



2 



+ 273+- 



as that of the second, c being the base of Napier s logarithms. 
[Logarithms.] Consequently 

cos 0+A sin 0:=f , cos 0— k sin 0=i 

the second of which is obtained from the first (which is true 
for all values of 0) bv writing — 0 instead of 0. From these, 
by addition and subtraction, the well-known expomenhml 
expressions for the sine and cosine are deduced, namely, 
»0 -*0 A0 -kO 

co.e=— — ,*,.•=— g- 

expressions which, however widely used, never fail to gtrt 
true results, in all cases in which they give results contain- 
ing only even powers of A, or real algebraical quantities. 

We shall give a glance at some of the symbolical conse- 
quences of the preceding, previously to entering upon their 
rational explanation. 

1. The representation of impossible quantities. It 
might be supposed that such a symbol as k or */{ - 1) would 
lead to a number of other symbols, just as —I led to 
tj{ — 1 ). Such however is not the case, and it can be easily 
shown that any algebraical expression, however complicated, 
which is a function of V( - \\ can be reduced to the form 
A -f-B V( — 1 ). where A and B are possible quantities. For 
instance (A being V(— 1) ) 

(a+o*)"* * =f A cos B+A. /. sin B 
where A and B are determined as follows, Let 

re V(a*+6 > )> tan 0=-t 

a 

A«mlogr-n0, Bsn log r+ m$. 
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J/ we take a simple quantity, y=a+bk, then if tan 0=6: a, 
r= V(6* +<*•). we have 

y = r (cos 0+ A sin 0)=re , 

2. The extension of the theory of logarithms. The whole 
revolution* or four right angles, being 2ir [Angle]* we have 
cos 2m* =1, sin 2mir=:Q, where m is any whole number, 
positive or negative. Consequently 

c mW ' =oos 2mw-fA sin 2mw = 1 
for all such values of m. If then x be the common alge- 
braical logarithm of y, positive or negative, we have 



y=r«* , y'x 1=€* X i*"* * or y 



_ j^fSar.* 



to that according to the definition of a logarithm, the mo- 
ment we admit impossible quantities, and in what sense 
soever we explain them, from that moment and in that 
sense we must say that x being the usual or real logarithm 
of y % it has an infinite number of other logarithms contained 
in the formula x+2tmrJi. In the same manner, using 
(2;/i-f*l) x where m is a whole number (+ or — ) we find 
that — y, which, when we talk of real quantities, has no 
logarithm, has now an infinite number, included in the form 
r-K2m+1)«\*. 

3. The complete extraction of the roots of any quantity. 
We know that I has two square roots, three cube roots, and 
fonr fourth roots, since we can find them by common alge- 
bra. Now since unity can be represented in an infinite 

number of different ways, in the formula t ' and since 
the mh root of this formula is 

» 2mir . , 2mw 

« or oca— — +*sin^— , 

n n 

we might at first suppose that there is an infinite number 
of these roots, made by giving different whole values to ra. 
On examining them however it is found that they occur in 
parcels, each containing n distinct roots, and each parcel 
being a repetition of the preceding one. [Root.] 

4. The complete conversion of trigonometry into a branch 
of algebra. We see that we have given symbolic expressions 
for the sine and cosine of any angle, which would, were. 
such a thing necessary, enable us to dispense with separate 
ftmbols for these functions. 

$. Ready means of calculation, by means of the trigono- 
metical tables, in cases where ordinary means fail. For 
instance, in what is called the Irreducible Qasb of cubic 
equations, Cardan's formula gives the root in the form 

tf(a+6V<-l))+V<a-W<-l)). 

If we assume a=r cos 0, 0=rsin0, or r = V(&*+a , )> 
b 
Un0=-, the preceding becomes (making A= V(— 1) ) 

*/r. {cc*0-f * sin 0}1+ Vr {cos 0— h sin 0}i 
or i/r. {cos ld+*sinie} + Vr {cos Je-Asin \fi} 

which is 2 £/r. cos J 0 ; and since the original suppositions 
will not be altered by writing 0+2*- and 0+4ir instead of 
0, the results of these latter suppositions are equally values 
of the expression under calculation : so that its three values 
are 

0 , 0+2* „.. 0+.4JT 

2<fr. cos j 2 Vr. cos— y- > 21/ r. cos — y • 

These three are distinct : but 0+6ir (which might equally 
be written for 0) would give 

0 
'3 



2}fr. cos — — or 2y r. cos : 



a repetition of the first This amounts to the discovery 
made by Bombelli. 

We now come to the explanation of these quantities. 
Since we have used no rules except those which apply to 
real positive and negative quantities, it follows that if we 
had merely laid down the symbolical foundations of algebra, 
without reference to the meaning of symbols, the symbol 
«/(-]) and formulae in which it occurs would have been 
logical consequences of the relations permitted at the out- 
let, as much as those in which no sucn sign occurs. It is 
only when we come to attach meaning to signs, that we can 
ay whether any result is real ox not; and a result which is 



real under the extended meanings may be incongruous and 
self-contradictory under the limited meanings. Such was 
the case with the negative quantity, which is no less impos- 
sible than its square, considered with reference to strict 
arithmetical definitions. The preceding results, then, are 
rationally true, whenever such a signification is given to the 
symbols as will, first, satisfy the fundamental relations, se- 
condly, give rational meaning to */(- 1). Ordinary alge- 
braical definitions only fulfil the first of those conditions. 

We shall now turn to the fundamental definitions of what 
we have called the geometrical algebra : this name is given 
because it is only in geometry that a subject matter has yet 
been found, our conceptions of which are wide enough to 
give meaning to all the symbols which result from the pri- 
mitive rules. In most of the objects of calculation we can 
only conceive two states, which we call diametrically oppo- 
site ; and this geometrical word enters here, precisely be- 
cause in geometry there are other states of opposition, of a 
weaker character, so that when we wish to express the most 
decided opposition, we turn to that sort of magnitude in 
which a less degree can be conceived. Thus we have no 
word drawn from the relation of loss and gain to express 
complete opposition ; nor could we have, since there is 
nothing less complete with which to compare it : between 
absolute loss and absolute gain there are no gradations. 
Thus property, debt, or neither, before, after, or now, may 
be compared with ascent, descent, or neither; but though 
we can, for instance, imagine time after to be represented 
by a line drawn north, aud time before by another drawn 
southward, our power of comparison ends here ; it would be 
impossible to give necessary or even obviously convenient 
meaning to a line drawn east. But in geometry there are 
an infinite number of directions, no one of which is north or 
south, all being intermediate. Again, a gradual passage 
from one state to its opposite can generally only be attained 
by a passage through the intermediate state in which mag- 
nitude vanishes: for instance, a gradual loss of property 
followed by a gradual increase of debt requires that at one 
moment there should be neither property nor debt. But in 
geometry, a line can attain the direct opposite of its first 
position without changing its magnitude, by revolution 
round one of its extremities. These preliminary observa- 
tions will prevent its being matter of surprise if geometry 
should be found to admit a wider use of symbols, con- 
sistently with rational interpretation, than arithmetic or the 
algebra derived from it. 

We have explained the meaning of a + b t a — b, a b % and 
a : b, from which it follows that we know how to construct 
a a, a a a, &c, which we may abbreviate into a % ,a* % &c. 
And we are here in the position just now pointed out, 
namely, that some of the ordinary symbols of algebra have 
received meaning, whereas others are yet without it ; for 

m 

instance, a-«, a", a*K~~ l \ &c. And since our object is to 
detect meanings which shall make the symbolic relations 
of algebra true, we must always interpret exponents so 
that their meanings may make the following relations 
exist 



a =a 



/ my «» 
\a ' —a 

We shall now proceed with the interpretation of 
symbols. 

1. The symbol — a must stand for a line of length equal, 
and direction opposite, to that of -f a; for 0 — a means the 
other side of a parallelogram of which the diagonal disap- 
pears, one side being a. 

2. a-" must represent 1 : a», and u° must always repre- 
sent the unit line ; for a 0 must be such that afa's: o w + ° 
= of ; that is, a fourth proportional to 1, a°, and a*, is a m ; 
whence o° must be 1 as to length. In direction a* a 0 is 
the same as that of a* ; whence the sum of the angles of 
a* and a 0 is that of a«, or the angle of a 0 is nothing. Again, 
o-» must be so explained that a 9 a-», and o»-» or o°, may 
be the same; whence a* a~*= 1. 

3. a mi * must be so explained that a**'** =a m ; 
whence it means the first of n — 1 mean proportionals be- 
tween 1 and a*, inclined at an angle which U the nth part 
of the angle of a*. 

But it is necessary to notice that any angle 0 is, consider 
ed as pointing out a direction, the same thing as 2 ir ■+■ 0, or 
0 — 2 w, or 0 ± % mw, m being a whole number That is to 
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lay, a line which lets out from the unit line may be con- 
ceived to have attained the position denoted by an angle 0, 
either by moving simply through 0, or by afterwards mak- 
ing any number of complete revolutions in either direction. 
So long as we multiply angles by a whole number, this 
makes no ambiguity ; for instance, if a have the angle 0, 
or 0 + 2 ir. &c, a* has the angle 4 0, 4 0 -f 8 ir, &c, all of 
which indicate the same direction. But if we wish to find 
a ls4 or to take the first of three mean proportionals be- 
tween I and a, inclined at the fourth part of the angle of a, 
then the fourth parts of the angles 

...0-8*, 0-6 ir, 0-4 ir, 0-2 ir, 0, 0-f2*r, 
0 + 4ir, 0 + 6ir, 0 + 8ir, ... 
are severally 



4 -'' 4 T' 



0 



0 . 0 , 3ir 

4 + " 4 + T' 



0 «• 6 6 9 
4~2' 4' 4 + 2* 

— + 2 ir, • • • • 



giving a succession of directions, each of which differs from 
the preceding, not by four right angles, but by one right 
angle. There are then four distinct meanings of this sym- 
bol a*'*. 

5. The symbol V(— 1) stands for a line equal in length 
to the unit line, and inclined to it at a right angle ; for 1 
and —1 make two right angles with each other, whence 
( — 1)1:2 is the mean proportional between land I (or 
1 itself) inclined at half that angle, or at a right angle. 
Similarly — V(- 1) is in the opposite direction, and makes 
three right angles with the unit line. Also aV(-l) is a 
line in length equal to a, but making an angle with the 
unit line larger by a right angle than the angle of a. 

6. Any line may now receive a simple representation ; 
for the line a, inclined at the angle 0 to the unit line, is the 
diagonal of a rectangle, of which the side in the direction 
of the unit line is a cos 0, and that perpendicular to the 
unit line is in length a sin 0, so that its symbolical repre- 
sentation is V(— l).a sin 0. Hence the line a, inclined at 
the angle 0, is 

a(cos0+ V(-D.sin0). 

Hence we see the meaning of the symbol a.fi*f(~ ^ ; for 
since the definitions satisfy all the fundamental relations of 
algebra, the theorem 

«0 V( - 1) = cos0+V(-l)sin0, 
which is a necessary consequence of these relations, re- 
quires us so to define the first side as to establish its iden- 
tity of meaning with the second. Consequently, «*^ k being 
V(- 1), must represent a line equal in length to the unit 
line, inclined at an angle 0. 

To enter further into the details of this extension of alge- 
bra would require too great a length* we shall now proceed 
to some remarks upon it. 

If any one should object that it is founded on geometry, 
we answer that it is not so much fburided on geometry 
as applied to it. The symbolical algebra, which we draw 
in the first instance from arithmetical suggestions, and 
afterwards cut loose, so to sneak, from that science, found- 
ing it upon purely symbolical definitions, is applied to geo- 
metry, because in the latter science, and in the latter only, 
do we find notions of magnitude, the different affections of 
which are sufficient to supply rational meaning to all its 
symbols. Let any one produce other ideas of magnitude, of 
loss and gain for instance, as varied in their different affec- 
tions, and the general truths of symbolical algebra will find 
a new application. 

The subject-matter of the preceding algebra is geometry 
of only two dimensions ; whereas it might be supposed that 
the application would never be complete until it embraced 
geometry of three dimensions. No such extension has how- 
ever yet been made ; though it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that it may be made at some future time. 

But perhaps it may be said that this new algebra, being 
based upon its own definitions, however logically its conclu- 
sions may follow from those definitions, can afford no aid 
to the common algebra in explaining those quantities which 
are as impossible in the latter as they are possible in the 
former. What does it profit us, troubled as we are with 
symbols which upon our own definitions wo cannot ration- 
ally explain, to know that those same arbitrary marks, being 
made to have other meanings, would not present the same 



difficulties? It may almost seem as if we should relieve 
ourselves from the trouble of investigating the error of a 
process which ends in 2 + 2 = 5, by remembering that 
those who should mean by 5 what we mean by 4 would not 
see any necessity for revising the operations. The difficulty 
thus broadly stated must be felt more or less by every ©*wr 
before he can entirely make up his mind, it not to the 
reception, at least to the proposed application of symbolical 
algebra. The answer is as follows : — 

In the common operations of algebra we do not set 
particular value upon any symbols or meanings, except cs 
so far as they answer our purpose. If that purpose be la* 
discipline of the mind, there is no point at which a greater 
enlargement of its power takes place than mutt happen 
when it begins to comprehend that any set of definition* 
may be such as to require restriction upon operations ; to 
that the alternative is, the enlargement of the definitions to 
an extent which will allow of every result of operation 
being rationally explained. If it be one of the error* to 
which our bounded faculties arc liable, that we may invent 
the processes and mechanism of a genus upon the defini- 
tions incidental to the consideration of a species, or * no- 
thing of that kind, we have made a discovery, when we firvi 
our error, which is well worth the trouble, even leaving out 
of consideration the expansion of views which is obtained br 
the investigation of the correction. But if the purpose t» 
the investigation of a formula for practical use, whether ta 
physics or any other branch of application, nothing can U 
more indifferent than the manner in which our result u 
obtained, provided only we are sure of its truth. 

When we reason upon the principles of the old algebra, 
we are sufficiently sure of the truth of our results, parti j by 
actual verification, partly by those imperfect viewi of iht 
nature of symbolical algebra which preceded the new 
science. But it was not always possible to arrive at the 
highest degree of mathematical assurance, for even m esse* 
where a result could be obtained free from impossible quan- 
tities, the intermediate steps could not always be fully com- 
prehended; and their verification, if required, waa' some- 
times (though not often) imperfect : ana in every case, it 
must be remembered, no result was fit for actual application 
until the impossible quantities had disappeared. 

Let us say that we are now considering such a ease, 
namely, one in which quantities impossible in ordinary 
algebra have been used in the process, though they da- 
appear in the result. The consequence is that if the ex- 
tended definitions were employed, the answer represents a 
line drawn in the direction of the unit line if positive, c* io 
the contrary direction if negative ; and the same of tie 
symbols of which the answer is a function. But for lines 
measured in that unit line the extended definitions coincrd* 
with the ordinary ones, as has been noticed. 8o that, as nv 
aa the result is concerned, we are sure of the same answer 
(when there is an answer that we call possible), whether *t 
employ one or the other set of definitions; with the advan- 
tage of being able, in employing the new definition*, to pot 
a rational interpretation upon every step of the process. 

But has the new algebra no impossible quantities peculiar 
to itself? We cannot tell, for all time to come, what the 
answer to this question shall be; at present we can rejW 
that though there are symbols which would indicate pre- 
vious misconception if they appeared in a result, yet th< t 
are none which do not admit of interpretation. For in- 
stance, we see that angles in our definitions may be pout^e 
or negative (measured on one side or the other of the urn; 
line),butwe have no angle which V(-l)cau represent 
If then, in the most extended algebra, the answer to tbe 
question, • At what angle must a line assumed =A be in- 
clined to satisfy such and such conditions?' were. 'The 
angle must be a + b V(- 1)/ we should at first say thai 
the question was impossible. But if we examine further, 
we see that a line A applied at an angle a + b V ( — 1) a 
represented by 

when treated by symbolical rules. We should conclude 
then that we have made some error by which h waa deter 
mined in a manner which cannot satisfy the conditions, but 
that a line equal in length to h i-\ inclined at an acg 4 * 
a, will satisfy them. This last answer must at least he f i- 
amined, before it is asserted that the question is impossibk 
The following formulas, if they occur, may be interpreted by 
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tbe identical expressions given in the second sides (k = 



c«(a + 6A) =r cos a 



i;q (a + bk) = sin a 



«A-H" 



«*+*" 



ifc-«-6 



— sin a. • 



.A 



-f cos a 



€*-€-* 



The whole of the ambiguous cases of algebra depend upon 
this, that any quantity x can also be represented by x . f «*, 
•here a represents any whole number of revolutions. As 
long as only multiples of a occur, different appearances of 
form present themselves, not indicating real alteration 
either of length or direction ; but when submultiples of a 
occur, in alteration of direction takes place, unless such sub- 
mulriple he also an exact number of revolutions. 

The logarithmic theory of the most extended algebra 
merits a particular notice. It is remarkable that the first 
hint of it was given by a purely symbolical investigation, 
conducted entirely with reference to the common algebraical 
(leBnitions. Some years ago Mr. Graves* asserted that the 
logarithms of unity, in the most general sense of the term, 
should be contained in the formula 



2 tot V— 1 



instead of 2 irm *J — 1 ; 



l+2wW- 

m und n being any whole numbers. 

If we define a logarithm by the symbolic relation 
<!»«**= <r, where a is an arbitrary base, and if, for well- 
known reasons of a purely numerical character, we assume « 
lo be the length of the base, we may ask what is the logarithm 
of a unit inclined at the angle 0, the base being e inclined at 
an angle 0. The answer must be such a value of x as will 
satisfy * 

in which if, as we may do, we increase or diminish either </> 
ore by a whole number of revolutions, we find, as in other 
cues, that a line which has attained a certain position by 
one number of revolutions, distinguishes itself, always in 
form, and sometimes in results, from the same line in the 
tame position, attained by another number of revolutions. 
If our unit be in the unit line after m revolutions, and the 
base be also in the unit line after n revolutions, the loga- 
rithm of such a unit to such a base is what was given as the 
logarithm of unity by Mr. Graves. Nor is the preceding 
process impossible : for it shows a set of real operations by 
»bich f, inclined at an angle <f>, might be converted into a 
unit inclined at an angle 0. If we ask whether the funda- 
mental properties of logarithms remain true, we shall find 
that tbe logarithm of a unit added to the logarithm of a 
unit differently inclined, and with a differently inclined 
base, h still the logarithm of a unit, in which both the 
angles have received another alteration. If the logarithms 
of two units inclined at angles ©and 0', to bases inclined at 
<t> and <f/ y be added together, the result is the logarithm of 
a unit inclined at an angle 

to a base inclined at the anglo 

eO+^ + e'll+tf*) 

But these conclusions do not hold when the logarithm of 
« is added to that of b, a and b not being units, and the 
Ws being differently inclined: nor is it necessary here to 
state the extensions which the above formulas must receive 
in such a case. 

The following list contains all the recent works of which 
we can collect the titles, in which general algebra, or 
the difficulties which preceded its introduction, are con- 
sidered to any extent :— Woodhouse, « Phil. Trans., 1 1802; 
Woodhouse, « Principles of Analytical Calculation,* 1803; 
Buce, • Phil. Trans.,' 1806 ; Argand, 4 Essai sur la Manicre 
de representor les Quantit6s Imaginaires,' Paris, 1806; 
wrious papers in the • Annales de Mathematiques, for 1813, 
&c; Gompertz, ' On the Principles and Application of 

• Now pfofovor of jariipradeuce in University College, London ; in a paper 
F**W*4 in the • Phil. Tran*.' for 1829. Tbii extension, however • imply it 
tt? feOow from the extended definition*, excited some discussion end opposi- 
te shot sdvanced in connection irith the ordinary principles of algebra. 

P. 0, No. 994, 



Imaginary Quantities,' 1817 and 1818; Warren, ' On the 
Geometrical Representation of the Square Roots of Nega- 
tive Quantities, 1 Cambridge, 1828 (the first systematic ele- 
mentary work based on extended definitions); Peacock, 

• Treatise on Algebra,' Cambridge, 1830 (the first work on 
symbolical algebra); Davies Gilbert, • Phil. Trans.,' 1831, 
'On the Nature of Negative and Impossible Quantities;* 
Peacock, • Report on certain branches of Analysis, in the 
Report of the Third Meeting of the British Association,' 
London, 1834. (This work contains the modern history of 
the extensions, and an account of several of those above 
cited.) See also a Review of Professor Peacock's 'Algebra,' 
in the ninth volume of the * Journal of Education ;' and 
De Morgan's • Trigonometry,' 1837. On the method of de- 
termining the signs of geometrical magnitudes, see the 

• Differential Calculus,' in • Library of Useful Knowledge,' 
chapter xiv. 

We cannot omit to mention a paper by Sir William Ha- 
milton, recently published in the 'Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy.' The author treats algebra as the science 
of time, not of magnitude ; and as far as the explanation 
of positive and negative quantities are concerned, it is not 
difficult to follow him. The symbol V ( — 1) however is of 
a harder character. M. Caucby and others had previously 
considered it as merely a symbolical contrivance to express 
the coexistence of two equations ; thus 

a-|-6V(-l) = c + <*V(-l) 
is a well-known method of implying a = c and b = d, both in 
one equation. The manner in which Sir William Hamilton 
has connected this symbol with his system would justify us 
in saying that, if his science of time were re-translated into 
a science of magnitude, his explanation of impossible quan- 
tities would fall back into the one just alluded to ; ana it is 
difficult to describe it more fully without entering further 
into the matter than we have room for. We are inclined to 
think that this explanation of algebra with reference to 
time may finally be admitted as one method of supplying 
the foundations of the purely symbolical science; but we 
must confess ourselves not yet sufficiently clear upon the 
manner in which the symbol V(— 1) is connected with its 
definition, to hazard a positive opinion. 

NEGRO. [Man.] 

NEGROPONT. [Eubcea.] 

NEGUNDO, a genus of trees, separated from Acer be- 
cause of its pinnated leaves and dioecious apetalous flowers. 
Two species are known, one of which is a handsome hardy 
tree, inhabiting the United States of North* America, and 
now common in the gardens of this country ; the other is 
a native of Mexico, and at present but little known : it may 
be a mere variety of the other. 

NEHEMIAH. [Ezra.] 

NEISSE is a principality in Silesia, the larger portion of 
which, containing 480 square miles, with 110,000 inhabit- 
ants, belongs to Prussia; the remainder, which contains 
320 square miles, with 56,000 inhabitants, belongs to 
Austria. Tho Prussian portion is very fertile, but the 
Austrian part is mountainous. Till 1 820 the whole prin- 
cipality belonged to the bishop of Breslau, who now possesses 
only the Austrian portion, with the tiile of a duchy; the 
Prussian portion is converted into a royal principality, in- 
cluding the circles of Grottkau and Neisse, in the govern- 
ment of Oppeln. 

Nkissk, the capital, in 51° 25' N.lat. and 17° 20' E. long., 
is situated in the Prussian portion, at the conflux of the 
rivers Neisse and Biele, in a marshy and unhealthy spot, 
574 feet above the level of the sea. It is said to have been 
built in the year 966, but wa3 not fortified till 1504, since 
which time it has undergone several sieges, and its works 
have been gradually strengthened and extended, so that it 
is now one of the most important fortresses in the Prussian 
dominions. In 1743 Frederick II. laid the first stone of 
Fort Preussen, on an eminence, at the foot of which is the 
newly-built and strongly fortified suburb Friedrichsstadt, 
which extends to the Neisse. The fortress is surrounded 
by broad and deep moats, and the surrounding country can 
be laid under water in case of a siege. Neisse is a clean well- 
built town. The public buildings are, a splendid episcopal 
palace, six Roman Catholic churches, a Protestant church, 
a Catholic gymnasium, a town-hall, and a synagogue. 
There are numerous schools and charitable institutions. 
The gymnasium has very fine collections of various kinds ; 
but the library of 10,000 volumes was destroyed in the 
siege in 1807. As the capital of the principality and tho 
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circle, the town it the seat of the courts of justice and 
different public offices ; and the inhabitants, who are about 
11,000, gain their subsistence by breweries and manufac- 
tures of linen, woollen, ribands, and stockings, and a great 
trade in yarn. There are likewise a royal manufactory of 
arms and a powder-mill. In the environs there are quarries 
of excellent freestone, of which considerable quantities are 
exported. 

NELEDINSKY-MELETZKY, YURH, the most emi- 
nent song-writer Russia has yet produced, was born in 1 751, 
and served in the campaigns against the Turks, from the 
year J 7 70 to 1774, and, after the peace between the two 
countries, accompanied the Russian mission to Constan- 
tinople. Subsequently an office in the civil department was 
bestowed upon nira by the emperor Paul, and in 1797-8 he 
accompanied that sovereign in his journey to Kazan and 
White Russia. This last mark of the imperial favour was 
followed by others of a more substantial nature, for an 
estate with several hundred peasants was shortly after al- 
lotted to him as the reward of his services, besides the 
order of St. Anne, to which that of St. Alexander Nevsky 
was added in 1809. 

Though, considered singly, his songs and ballads may ap- 
pear merely elegant poetical trifles, and indicate no very 
hi^h literary effort or ambition, they prove him to have pos- 
sessed a decided talent for that species of composition, and 
the power of infusing into it a gracefulness and charm for 
which the language afforded no previous models. To great 
simplicity they unite great tenderness and warmth of feel- 
ing. He died in 1829, at the age of 78. 

NELLA MALA MOUNTAINS. [Hindustan, vol. 
xii., p. 208.] 

NELLIGREEN MOUNTAINS. [Hindustan, vol. 
xii., p. 210.1 

NELLORE, a district of the Carnatic province, lying 
between the 14th and 16th degrees of north latitude. It 
is bounded on the north by Gun tore, on the east by the 
Bay of Bengal, on the south by the northern division of 
Arcot, and on the west by Cuddapah. The district is well 
watered by many streams, which rise in the Eastern Ghauts 
and fall into the Bay of Bengal. It is also traversed from 
west to east by the Pennar. The principal towns of the 
district are Nellore, Ongole, and Sarapilly. 

The Ryotwary system prevails almost universally in 
Nellore, the cultivator paying the rent of the land directly 
into the hands of the government collector. The gross 
revenue received in 1817 amounted to 68,853/. As regards 
the numbers of the population, very different statements 
are given. According to returns made to the government 
of Madras in 1822, the total population was 439,467 ; while 
the number of inhabitants according to a statement laid 
before parliament in 1833 was 432,540 males and 406,927 
females, together 839,467. There is evidently a great 
mistake in one of these statements ; and it is probable, as 
the difference amounts to the number of 400,000 exactly, 
that the error has resulted from the accidental substitution 
of one figure for another in the returns of 1822 ; the larger 
number, being given with more circumstantiality, has the 
greater appearance of exactness. 

Some copper-mines have been found in the district, but 
not under circumstances that admit of their being profitably 
worked. A considerable quantity of salt is made for account 
of the government on the coast near the town of Nellore. 

The town of Nkllorx is situated on the south bank of 
the Pennar river, in 14° 29' N. lat. and 80° 3' E. long. 
The town is surrounded by a mud wall, with some towers 
of stone at intervals. It is a populous place, and a con- 
siderable amount of business is carried on by the inhabit- 
ants: the principal street, which is three quarters of a 
mile long, is composed of well-furnished shops, but there 
are no handsome buildings in the town. There is a 
ferry across the Pennar, which is here three-quarters of a 
mile wide. 

Ongole, in 15° 31' N. lat. and 80° 8'E. long., is irre- 
gularly built, and contains very few buildings better than 
mere huts made of earth and thatched. It has a fort, 
in which a small English garrison is constantly stationed. 
Sarapilly is a place of no importance, in 14° 18' N. lat. and 
80° 2' B. long. 

NELOCl'RA. [Isopoda, vol. xiii., p. 53.] 

NELSON, ROBERT, born 1656, died 1714, author of 
various works in practical divinity, which have long been 
held in very high estimation by serious and pious persons. 



He is also remarkable for having been a bountiful eowrritm- 
tor, both during his life and at his death, to institutions fcr 
the education of the poor and the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge. 

He was the grandson of Lewis Roberts, a merchant of 
London, who is belioved to be the person of that name * ho 
wrote 'The Merchant's Map of Commerce,* printed in 1438. 
and whose descendants, the Roberts, Nelson, and Handera. 
were very extensively engaged in the trade to the Levant 
How far he was himself connected with commerce does not 
appear; but ho was of Trinity College. Cambridge, sod 
while a young man elected a Fellow of the Royal Sorsrty. 
He was intimate with H alloy, with whom he travelled in 
France and Italy. 

It was while at Rome that he met with the lady who be- 
came bis wife in 1682, Lady Theophila Lucy, widow of a 
baronet and daughter of the earl of Berkeley. This 1*4? 
was a Roman Catholic, having been led to enter thatchorrft 
by the celebrated Bossuet. 

This circumstance was a great grief to Mr. Nelson, whete 
mind was much occupied with the consideration of bocn 
the practical and controversial points in divinity, and w bos* 
chief friends were eminent divines in the English Church, 
particularly Bull, Hickes, Lloyd, and Tillotson: ibe lau 
especially was his intimate friend. 

At the Revolution he scrupled to take the oaths to King 
William, and remained a non-juror till the year 1 TO. 
when he returned to the Church of England as then es- 
tablished. 

He died at Kensington, and was buried in the cemetery 
of St George's, Queen-square. 

The following are his principal works : — ' Practice of True 
Devotion, in relation to the End as well as to the Means <4 
Religion/ 'Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England;' 'Great Duty of frequenting to- 
Christian Sacrifice ;' ' An Account of the Life and Wnung* 
of William Kettlcwell.' He also published the Engluh 
works of Bishop Bull, who had been his tutor, with an ac- 
count of his life and writings. 

The long inscription on Mr. Nelson's monument, written 
by Bishop Smalndge, may be read in the 'Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century,' by John Nichols* toL iv, 
p. 190, where is a fuller account of the subject of ih* 
article. 

NELSON, HORATIO, son of Edmund Nelson, rector 
of Burnham Thorpe, and Catherine his wife, was born si 
his father's residence in Norfolk, on the 29th September. 
1758. His mother died in 1767, leaving eight children, fur 
whom an early provision was desirable, on account of tbc 
slender income of their father. Nelson had neither a strung 
frame nor a hardy constitution, yet his weakness did &.-: 
disincline him to leave home: he embraced willingW to* 
opportunity of going to sea, which was offered through tie 
position in the navy which was held by his uncle, C*ptAi 
Suckling, who had been appointed to the Raisonnable. 6%, 
in which Nelson was entered as midshipman. Tbc R*.».n 
nable was soon afterwards paid off, and service in m. guari 
ship, to which his relation was appointed, being object* c- 
able for a boy, he entered the merchant service, and •ougt' 
active employment in an outward bound West Induowi 
Mr. Southey says, • He returned a good practical *eam*A. 
but with a hatred of the king's service, and a saying thrn 
common among: sailors, " aft the most honour, forward t. < 
better man.'' To remove this hatred, bis uncle received L.u 
on board his guard-ship in the Thames, and though u-> 
service was less enterprising than might have been de*rci 
it was advantageous to Nelson in two respects; it enaVlt<i 
him to overcome his prejudice against the nary, and : - 
acquire skill in pilotage, which he afterwards turned to gv*«i 
account. By his uncle's influence he obtained a rating <^ 
board the Carcass, Cant Lutwidge, in the North Polar ex- 
pedition under Capt. Phipns : on his return he vm pU^-i 
on board the Seahorse, and went to the East Indies in her, 
from whence he was invalided. Recovering his health it 
the passage home, he was appointed acting-lieutenant to th* 
Worcester, and subsequently lieutenant of the Lowesu>J!e in < 
the Bristol ; commander of the Badger, brig, in Dec. I 7 *v 
and post-captain to the Hinchinbroke, June, 1 1, 1 779. 13 < 
distinguished himself in the siege of Fort San Juan, Ni- 
caragua, and took the island of St Bartolomeo. Peatilcno* 
reduced his crew from 200 to 10 men, and Nelson, enpj'V^ 
by disease, was obliged to return home. The Bath wnim 
having restored him, he was appointed to the 
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in which he cruised during the winter of 1781-2 in the 
North Sea, whence he was ordered by Lord Sandwich to 
Quebec On this station he remained until peace was con- 
cluded, when he went for a short time to St. Omer. He was 
appointed to the Boreas, 28, and sent to the Leeward Islands, 
in March, 1784. The Americans were then trading with 
the British colonies on the footing of Britis^ subjects, but 
is they hod become foreigners by their separation from Great 
Britain, and as such were not allowed to trade with those 
blands, Nelson determined to put a stop to these proceed- 
ings, and induced Sir R. Hughes to issue orders to enforce 
the navigation act, which orders however were subsequently 
recalled. Nelson then found he must either disobev his orders 
or the acts of parliament ; he determined on the former, and 
seized four American vessels with freight at Nevis, carrying 
island colours. The whole colony rose against him, but the 
ships were ultimately condemned in the admiralty court 
He married at Nevis, 4th March, 1 787, the widow of Dr. Nis- 
bet,a physician, and daughter of Mr. Herbert, President of 
that island, who had one son, named Josiah. He returned to 
England in June, 1787, and lived in retirement till the eve 
of the French revolutionary war, when he applied for em- 
ployment On the 30th of January, 1793, he was ap- 
Jointed to the Agamemnon, of 64 guns, and took with him 
osiah Nisbet as midshipman. The fleet, under Lord 
Hood's orders, reached the south of France at a time when 
it would willingly have become a separate republic under 
the protection of England. Nelson was sent with de- 
spatches to the court of Naples, where he became acquainted 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton. He afterwards joined 
Commodore Linzee at Tunis, to expostulate with the dey 
on the impolicy of supporting France. On the passage, he 
Ml in with three French frigates, a corvette, and brig ; a run- 
ning fight of three hours ensued, when a change of wind 
enabled the enetny to get out of reach of the Agamemnon's 
guns, which ship had received so much damage in her sails 
and rigging, that she was unable to renew the action, and the 
enemy left her unmolested. Subsequently Nelson was de- 
tached with a small squadron to co-operate with Paoli in Cor- 
sica. The French having withdrawn from St. Fiorenzo to 
Bastia, Lord Hood, with Nelson as his senior captain, de- 
termined to reduce that place with a naval force, General 
Dundas having refused to cooperate. The garrison capitu- 
lated to Lord Hood, May 19, 1794. At the Siege of Calvi, 
whither the Agamemnon was sent to co-operate with Sir 
Charles Stuart, Nelson lost an eye, from a shot striking the 
ground near him and driving the sand into it. Here the 
dog-days and an epidemic ininned his crew, whose health 
was previously impaired with hard service. Admiral 
Hotham had now succeeded Lord Hood in the Mediter- 
ranean command, and in the partial action with the French 
fleet which took place soon after, the Agamemnon engaged 
theQa Ira: the action was renewed on the following day, 
when the Agamemnon again engaged the same ship, which 
was taken, together with the Censeur. Nelson was desirous 
of continuing the action with the rest of the fleet, but the 
admiral was satisfied with this slight success. The next 
service on which he was employed was the blockade of Genoa, 
in co-operation with the Austrian army, in order to drive 
the French out of that state. He had a squadron of 
frigates under his orders, and narrowly escaped capture by 
the French fleet within sight of the English fleet, which was 
becalmed in St. Fiorenzo Bay. Another partial action suc- 
ceeded, in which the French ship L'Alcide, 74, was taken, 
but burnt by the explosion of some combustibles then in 
use among the French. Only 200 of her crew were 
saved. The Austrians, being beaten, gave the French 
possession of the Genoese coast, and Nelson sailed for 
Leghorn to refit. Sir John Jervis took command of the 
Mediterranean fleet in 1795, and Nelson resumed his 
station in the Gulf of Genoa. He next superintended the 
evacuation of Bastia, and havine effected this, proceeded in 
the Minerva, Captain George Cockburn, to perform the 
same service at Porto Ferrajo. On the passage they fell in 
with two8panish frigates, took one, and compelled the other 
to haul off, when a squadron, of which these frigates formed 
a part, hove in sight, and the prize was retaken. From Porto 
Ferrajo, Nelson took convoy to Gibraltar, fell in with the 
Spantsh fleet at the mouth of the Straits, and joined Sir J. 
Jervis with the intelligence. He hoisted his broad pendant 
ts commodore on board the Captain, 74 guns, Captain R. 
W. Millar, and was eminently distinguished in the general 
action of February 14, 1797, with the Spanish fleet, in 



which the Captain, after engaging, with the Culloden, three 
first-rates ana three others, being at length crippled, fell 
alongside the San Nicolas, of 80 guns, and carried her br 
boarding. Nelson himself on this occasion boarded through 
the cabin windows. The San Josef, of 1 12 guns, was lying 
on the other side, and he led the boarders from the San 
Nicolas to her, with the cry of • Westminster Abbey or 
victory !' Their efforts were crowned with success, and on 
the quarter-deck of this Spanish first-rate Nelson received 
the swords of the rear-admiral and his officers. 

Before the news of the action reached England, Nelson 
had been promoted to the rank of rear-admiral ; the order 
of the Bath was now bestowed on him, and the freedom of 
Norwich was voted to him, to which city he gave the sword 
of the Spanish rear-admiral. He now hoisted his flag in the 
Theseus, and commanded the in-shore squadron employed 
in the blockade of Cadiz. On the 3rd July, 1797, Lord St. 
Vincent bombarded that town. In withdrawing the bomb- 
vessel out of gun-shot, the Spanish gun-boats and launches 
endeavoured to capture her, but were successfully met by 
a similar force under Nelson, in which the Spanish com- 
mander attempted to carry his boat, and both distinguished 
themselves personally in a hand to hand fight. His next ser- 
vice was an unsuccessful attack on the town and fort of Santa 
Cruz, Teneriffe, with three sail of the line, one fifty-eun ship, 
and three frigates • the British gained a footing on the mole, 
but were repulsed. In the act of stepping out of his boat, 
Nelson received a shot through his right elbow. He was 
with difficulty carried on board his ship, where the arm was 
immediately amputated. The loss of the English amounted 
to 1 captain, 6 lieutenants, 37 seamen and marines killed; 
the admiral, 2 captains, l lieutenant, 101 seamen and 
marines were wounded; 97 were drowned in the Fox cutter, 
which was sunk ; and 5 were missing. Notwithstanding 
the failure of this enterprise, fresh honours awaited him. 
He was rewarded with a pension of 1000/., on which oc- 
casion he was obliged to present a memorial, which exhibited 
a singular catalogue of services. He stated that he had 
been in four actions with hostile fleets, in three with boats 
employed in cutting out, and at the taking of three towns ; 
employed at Bastia and Calvi ; had assisted in capturing 
seven sail of the line, six frigates, four corvettes, and eleven 
privateers, taken fifty merchant vessels, and been in action 
120 times; lost his right eye and arm, and received other 
severe wounds. He also received a pension of 1000/. a 
year, and the freedom of the cities of London and Bristol. 
Early in 1798, Sir Horatio hoisted his flag in the Vanguard, 
74, and joined Lord St. Vincent at Gibraltar, by whom he was 
detached on the 9th May, to watch the port of Toulon, where 
the expedition for Egypt was then fitting. The Vanguard 
was dismasted in a heavy gale of wind off Toulon, on the 
20th, and, during the thick weather that followed, the 
French fleet escaped. Having refitted his ship, and being 
reinforced by eleven sail of the line, he went in pursuit of 
the French fleet, with the following ships: — Culloden, 
Goliath, Minotaur, Defence, Bellerophon, Majestic, Zealous, 
Swiftsure, Alexander, Orion, Theseus, Audacious, and 
Leander, all of 74 guns. 

Nelson heard of the enemy's armament at Malta, and 
shaped his course to Candia, but getting no tidings there, 
he returned to Sicily. Having obtained supplies at Sy- 
racuse, he sailed for the Morea on the 25th July, obtained 
intelligence at Coron which caused him to shape his course 
for Alexandria, where he arrived August 1, 1798, and 
found the French fleet lying in the bay of Aboukir. The 
haziness had prevented the two fleets from perceiving each 
other, although they actually crossed in the night of the 
22nd June. The French had reached Alexandria on the 
1st July, and Brueys, unable to enter the long-neglected 
port, moored his fleet, consisting of one first-rate, three 
second-rates, nine seventy -fours, and four frigates, in 
Aboukir bay. On perceiving the enemy's position, Nelson 
adopted the plan projected by Lord Hood in Gourjean 
Road, but which he had there found impracticable, of 
stationing his ships one on the outer bow, and another 
on the outer quarter of each of theirs. The action com- 
menced at 6h. 20m. p.m., August 12th, and at noon of the 
13th, of the French fleet one ship had blown up, eight had 
surrendered, two escaped, and two were aground, of which 
one yielded, and the other was burnt by her crew. The loss 
sustained by the English was 218 killed, and 678 wounded ; 
that of the French is variously stated, but it probably 
I amounted to 2000 killed, wounded, and missing. Brueys, 
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after being thrice wounded, was blown up in bis sbip 
L'Orient. part of wbose mainmast was made into a coffin by 
order of Captain Hallowell, and by bim presented to Nelson. 
Nelson received a severe wound in bis forehead from a piece 
of langridge-shot. The Culloden grounded at the commence- 
ment of the action, and was unable to take part in it. On 
this occasion Nelson was created Baron Nelson of the Nile, 
and pensions of 3000/. per annum were settled on him and 
his two next heirs male. The thanks of the parliament and 

fold medals were voted to him and all the captains engaged, 
'rom this time Nelson remained chiefly employed on the Nea- 
politan coasts, during which period he sanctioned that which 
must ever remain a blot on his character, and which tar- 
nished the honour of the British flag— the murder of Prince 
Carraccioli. Capua and Gaeta now surrendered to the 
naval force under Nelson's orders. In February, 1800, 
Nelson sailed for Malta, and captured the French ship 
of the line Gen6reux. which escaped from Aboukir, and 
also a frigate. On Lord Keith's return from England, 
Nelson came home, leaving Captain Trowbridge in com- 
mand of the squadron blockading Malta, which island 
capitulated in September, 1800. Within three months after 
his return, he separated from Lady Nelson, in consequence 
of his infatuated attachment to Lady Hamilton. He 
sailed, March 12, 1801, as second in command to Sir Hyde 
Parker, to the Baltic, with a fleet of eighteen sail of the 
line, frigates, bombs, fire-ships, &c., amounting in all to 
fifty-three sail, having on board the 49th regiment, two 
companies of rifles, and a detachment of artillery. The 
fleet arrived in the Sound, and after some time lost in ne- 
gotiation by Mr. Vansittart, anchored between the island of 
Huen and Copenhagen. Lord Nelson having offered his 
services in the attack on the Danish fleet, he was detached 
with twelve ships of the lino and smaller craft, making thirty- 
six sail, 1 st April, 1 80 1, and anchored at dark off Draco Point, 
two miles from the Danish line. The formidable force opposed 
to the British consisted of eighteen vessels, mounting 628 
guns, chiefly 36 and 34 pounders, manned by 4849 men, 
moored in a line a milo in length, flanked by two batteries, 
called Trekroner, of thirty 24-pounders and thirty-eight 36- 
pounders, with furnaces, commanded by block-snips. The 
action commenced at nine a.m, and lasted five hours, when 
a truce was agreed upon by the crown-prince sending the 
Danish adjutant-general to the commander-in-chief to settle 
the terms, in reply to Lord Nelson's celebrated note: 
' Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to 
spare Denmark when she no longer resists. The line of 
defence which covered her shores has struck to the British 
flag ; but if the firing is continued on the part of Don- 
mark, he must set on fire all the prizes he has taken, with- 
out having tho power of saving the men who have so nobly 
defended them. The brave Danes are the brothers, and 
should never be the enemies of the English/ The British 
killed and mortally wounded were 350 ; and the wounded 
&j0. The Danish loss was estimated at between 1600 and 
1800 men killed and wounded: of the eighteen floating 
batteries, thirteen were taken or destroyed. 

Amicable relations having been restored between Eng- 
land and tho northern powers, Lord Nelson returned in 
command of the squadron to England (Sir Hyde Parker 
having been recalled), when the thanks of parliament were 
voted to him for Copenhagen. To allay the public alarm 
excited by Bonaparte's proposed invasion, Nelson took the 
command of. the shores, reconnoitred Boulogne in the Me- 
dusa frigate, attacked the flotilla in the mouth of the harbour, 
and withdrew with a loss of 172 men, having gained no ad- 
vantage. From this time he lived in retirement in Surrey, 
till he was called on to assume the Mediterranean com- 
mand. He hoisted his flag in the Victory, on war breaking 
out in 1 803. H is chief employment was watching the French 
in Toulon. On the 1 7th January, 1 S05, the French fleet put to 
sea under vice-admiral Villeneuve, but was driven back by 
heavy gales. Villeneuve sailed again on the 29th of March, 
received a reinforcement at Cadiz, and made for Martinique, 
with seventeen sail of the line, seven frigates, and four 
sloops. On the 1 2th May, Lord Nelson sailed for the West 
Indies in pursuit of Villeneuve with ten ships of the line and 
t hree frigates, and arrived at Barbadoes on the 4th of June, on 
which day Admiral Villeneuve sailed from Martinique, and 
having effected nothing except the recapture of the Diamond 
IWk, and made prizes of a convoy of fifteen sail of West 
Indiamen, returned to Europe, and arrived off Cape Finis- 
terre, July 9. Lord Nelson quitted Antigua, June 18tb, 



and made Cape St Vincent, July 1 7th, having *>c*n aatent 
sixty-six days. Thus frustrated in his plans, he judged best 
to reinforce the Channel squadron, lest the enemy shosiVd 
bear down on Brest. 

With this view he joined Admiral Cornwall!* off Ushant, 
and leaving his fleet there, he went home, and struck hia 
flag. He hoisted it again in the Victory on the I Alb of 
September, 1805, and arrived off Cadir on the JStb <hu 
birth- day), to tako command of the Mediterranean fleet. 
The force under him consisted of twenty -seven sail of ti-e 
line, and four frigates, which he withdrew from the viemm 
of Cadiz to a station sixteen or eighteen leagues to lb* 
westward* in the hope of inducing the enemy to put to sea 
On October 21st, at day-break, the combined French and 
Spanish fleets, consisting of thirty-three sail of the line and 
seven frigates, were seen ahead twelve miles to lee ward. At 
1 Ih. 40m., while bearing down in two lines on the enemy, 
whose position was in the form of a crescent, concave to- 
wards the British. Lord Nelson hoisted the celebrated ideo- 
graphic signal, * England expects every man to do his duM.' 
At ten minutes past noon Colli ngwood, in the Royal Sove- 
reign, commenced the action on the part of the British. At 
one p.m. the Victory passed under the stern of the Bucea- 
taur. In the heal or the action, about lh. 25m., while m 
the act of turning in his walk on the quarter-deck. Lad 
Nelson received his death-wound by a musket-ball final 
from the Redoubtable, which entered his left shoulder, a&d 
lodged in the spine. He expired in three hours and m baZL 
The total British loss was 430 killed, 1250 wounded. Sevext- 
teen French and Spanish ships were captured, and one buret 
Admiral Dumanoir escaped to the southward with four sail, 
which were shortly after taken by Sir R. Strachan. Admiral 
Gravina, with the remaining eleven ships, got into Cadia. 

On the 9th of January, 1806, the body of Nelson vas 
buried at St Paula. His brother William was created aa 
earl, with a grant of 6000/. per annum ; 10.0007. were voted 
to each of his sisters, and 100,000/. for the purchase of an 
estate. 

Sir James Mackintosh says, ' Nelson seems to have been 
born with a quick good sense, an affectionate heart, and a 
high spirit ; he was susceptible of enthusiasm either of the 
tender or the proud feelings, and easily melted or inflamed ; 
to say that he was fearless seems unnecessary ; he was cue 
merely averse to falsehood or artifice, but he was in th* 
highest degree simple and frank. These qualities formr-i 
no small part of his genius ; they secured to him attachment 
and confidence, and revealed to him the feelings of other 
men, that great secret in the art of command, which re**oa 
alono can never disclose. His understanding was eonero- 
trated on his profession, and as danger always excites «bca 
it does not disturb, by stimulating his mind in the moment U 
action it roused his genius to the highest exertions* A pas- 
sion for glory, indignant contempt of money, the sincenu <rf 
his character, and energy of bis sayings, distinguish hu* 
from other modern heroes; while the murder of Carracr^ii 
and his breach of faith to the two garrisons in the Bay a/ 
Naples are too atrocious to pass without notice. He be- 
lieved the prisoners or their ringleaders deserved death. a&4 
thought that the existence of the government required a ter- 
rible example ; by this error in judgment, by the drunken- 
ness of guilty passions, and the maddening power of fwlr 
tical fanaticism, he was driven into these deplorable acts." 

'The death of Nelson,' says Sou they, * was felt in Rnjciac4 
as a public calamity ; yet he cannot be eaid to have falica 
prematurely whose work was done, nor ought be tob 
lamented who died so full of honours and at the height nf 
human fame.* 

(James's Naval History; Southey's Life of XeUr*; 
Sir J. Mackintosh.) 

N ELU M BI A'CEjE, a natural order of exogenous plants, 
by some writers associated with Nj mphseacese, or Water- 
lilies, which they resemble in appearance and manner ai 
life, inhabiting the fresh waters of the temperate parts ef 
the world, and producing large polypetalous flowers with 
numerous stamens. But these orders differ in such import- 
ant circumstances that they can hardly be regarded aa plants 
of very close alliance, much less as members of tho same 
order ; for Nelumbiaces have no albumen, and their system 
of female organs is broken up into its original elements, whda 
in Nymph&aceae there is an abundance of albumen, and the 
female system is completely consolidated. 

Nelumbiacese are readily known by their carpels beeag 
distinct, one-seeded, and buried in the cavities of a larea 
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truncated fleshy receptacle, which eventually forms a broad 
hard bed, filled with holes, in each of which there is a single 
ripe nut Notwithstanding their large flowers, these plants 
must be regarded as among the lowest forms of the exoge- 
nous type. The best known species is Nelumbium specio- 
sum, a magnificent water-plant floating in the rivers and 
ditches of all the warmer parts of Asia, and also found in 
the Nile : its nuts are supposed to have been the sacred 
bean of Pythagoras ; its fleshy steins are used as food by the 
poorer inhabitants of China. 



Nelumbium cpeclosum. 





1. ih« ripe receptacle of Kelnmbiam fpecioram { 2, • aeed ; 3, the tame, with 
Um two cotyledon to cepamled as to show the Urge plumule which they 
cur\cw«. 

NEMATCPODA. [Cirripbda.] 
NEMATU'RA [Trochoidba.] 

NK'MEAN GAMES, one of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks, derived their name from Nemea, a 
village iu the north-eastern part of Argolis, on the borders 
of the Corinthian territory. They were celebrated under 
the presidency of the Corinthians, Argives, and inhabitants 
of Cleonae (Scholiast, on Pindar); but in later times they 
appear to have been entirely under the management of the 
Argives. (Liv., xxxiv. 41.) They are said to have been 
celebrated every third year ; and sometimes, as we learn 
from Pausanias, in the winter (ii. 15, $ 2; vi. 16, } 4). 

The Nemean games are said to have been first established 
by the Epigoni, in memory of Opheltes (Schol. on Pind. ; 
Apollod, iii. 6, 4; Paus., x. 25, $ 2), and to have been 
afterwards revived by Hercules in honour of Zeus, in con- 
sequence of his victory over the Nemean lion. 

The crowns bestowed on victors were made of parsley. 
[Olympic Games.] 

NEMERTE'SIA. [Sertularia.] 

NEMESI'ANUS, MARCUS AURELIUS OLYM- 
PlUS.a Latin poet, said to have been a native of Carthage, 
lived under the reigns of Carus and his sons Carinus and 
Numerianua. Nothing more is known of the particulars 
of his life. He wrote a poem on hunting, ' De Venatione,' 
which he dedicated to Carinus and Numerianus, and which 
has come down to us unfinished. He also wrote four 
eclogues, which have considerable poetical merit, and have 
been repeatedly published, together with the eclogues of 
his contemporary Calpurnius. Mairault has made a French 



translation of Nemesianus's eclogues, with copious notes, 
8vo., 1744. The writings of Neraesianus have been inserted 
in the collection • Poetro Rei Venatic®,' with notes, by G. 
Kempher, Leyden, 1741. 

NE'MESIS (N*/n<rtc), a female Greek divinity, who 
appears to have been regarded as the personification of the 
righteous anger of the gods. She is represented as in- 
flexibly severe to the proud and insolent. (Paus., i. 33, $ 2.) 
According to Hesiod, she was the daughter of Night. 
(Theog., 223; compare Paus., vii. 5, J 1.) There was a' 
celebrated temple sacred to her at Rhamnus, one of the 
demi of Attica, about sixty stadia distant from Marathon. 
In this temple there was a statue of the goddess, made from 
a block of Parian marble, which the Persians had brought 
thither to erect as a trophy of their expected victory at 
Marathon. Pausanias says that this statue was the work of 
Phidias (i. 33, $ 2, 3); but Pliny ascribes it to Agoracritus; 
and adds that it was preferred by M. Varro to all other 
statues which existed. {Hist. Nat^ xxxvi., 4, $ 3.) A frag- 
ment, supposed by some to be the head of this statue, was 
found in the temple of Rhamnus, and was presented to the 
British Museum in 1820. (Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles, 
L,p. 120; ii.,p.!23.) The inhabitants of Rhamnus considered 
Nemesis to be the daughter of Oceanus. (Paus., vii. 5, J 1.) 
The practice of representing the statues of Nemesis with 
wings was first introduced after the time of Alexander the 
Great by the inhabitants of Smyrna, who worshipped several 
goddesses under this name. (Paus., vii. 5, 1 ; ix. 35, 2.) 

According to a myth preserved by Pausanias, Nemesis 
was the mother of Helen by Zeus ; and Leda, the reputed 
mother of Helen, was only her nurse (i. 33, J 7); but this 
myth seems to have been invented in later times to repre- 
sent the divine vengeance which was inflicted on the Greeks 
and Trojans through the instrumentality of Helen. 

There was a statue of Nemesis in the capitol at Rome ; 
though we learn from Pliny that this goddess had no name 
in Latin. (Hist. Nat., xxviii. 5 ; xi. 103.) 

NEME'SIUS, bishop of Emesa in Syria, and one of the 
ablest of the antient Christian philosophers. Of hU life 
very few particulars are known ; and even the time when 
he lived is uncertain, though this is generally supposed to 
have been during the reign of Theodosius the Great, to- 
wards the end of the fourth century. He has been accused 
of holding some of Origen's erroneous opinions, but has 
been defended by Bishop Fell (Annot., p. 20, ed. Oxon. 
1671), who however confesses, with regard to the pre-exist* 
ence of souls, that be * differed from the commonly received 
opinion of the church.' But it is as a philosopher and phy- 
siologist that Nemesius is best known, and his work ' De 
Naturfi Horn in is' is one of the most accurate treatises of 
antiquity. Some persons (among whom we may mention 
Bishop Fell, in edit. Oxon. ; Fabricius, ' Biblioth. Gr. ;' and 
Brucker, ' Hist. Philos.') have even supposed that he was 
acquainted with the circulation of the blood; but in the 
opinion of Freind (Hist, of Physic), Haller (Biblioth. Anat.), 
and Sprengel (Hist, de la Mbdecine), he has no right what- 
ever to be considered as the author of this discovery. Still 
the passage which has given rise to the discussion is cer- 
tainly remarkable: 'The motion of the pulse,' says he, 
' takes its rise from the heart, and chiefly from the left ven- 
tricle of it: the artery is with great vehemence dilated and 
contracted, by a sort of constant harmony and order. While 
it is dilated, it draws with force the thinner part of the 
blood from the next veins, the exhalation or vapour of which 
blood is made the aliment for the vital spirit. But while it 
is contracted, it exhales whatever fumes it has through the 
whole body and by secret passages, as the heart throws out 
whatever is fuliginous through the mouth and nose by ex- 
piration' (cap. 24, p. 242, ed. Matth.). There is another 
passage equally curious respecting the bile, which is consti- 
tuted, he says, ' not only for itself, but also for other pur- 
poses; for it helps digestion, and contributes to the expul- 
sion of the excrements, and therefore it is in a manner one 
of the nourishing powers ; besides, as a vital faculty, it im- 
parts a sort of heat to the body. For these reasons there- 
fore it seems to be made for itself: but because it purges 
the blood, it seems to be made partly for the sake of the 
blood' (cap. 28, p. 260, ed. Matth.). From this passage 
Nemesius has been supposed to have known all that Sylvius 
afterwards discovered with respect to the functions of the 
bile ; but his claim in this case is no better than in the 
former, and indeed jailer and Sprengel both say that his 
physiology is not at all more perfect than that of Galen 
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But even if wo cannot allow Nemesius all the credit that 
hat been claimed for him, still from his general knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology (which is quite equal to that of 
the professional men of his time), his acuteness in exposing 
the errors of the Stoics and the Manichees, the purity and 
elegance of his style compared with that of his contempo- 
raries, and the genuine piety which shows itself throughout 
his work, he has always ranked very high in the list of an- 
tient Christian philosophers. The following opinions in his 
book are recorded by Sprengcl (Hist, de lamed.) as worthy 
of notice: 1, He calls the substance of the lungs typ&tric 
<rhpl f • frothy flesh' (cap. 28, p. 256) ; 2, he distinguishes the 
nerves from tendons, and says that the former possess the 
power of sensation, which the latter do not (cap. 27, p. 251) ; 
3, he says that the semen is prepared in the brain, that it 
descends by certain vessels (which he calls ' two veins and 
two arteries') situated behind the ears, which he says is the 
reason why ' when those veins that are near the ears and 
those near the carotid arteries (icapwrtfac, or, as some read, 
7ra(HM>Ti$ag, ' the parotid glands') are wounded, the animal 
becomes barren ; that it is distributed throughout the 
whole body, and is deposited at last in the testicles (c. 25, 
p. 244); 4, he explains the senses, like Aristotle, by an 
intelligent spirit, which is propagated from the organ of 
sensation to those of the senses (c. 6, p. 176); 5, he places 
the sensations in the anterior ventricles of the Drain, 
the intellect in the middle, and the memory in the poste- 
rior (c. 13, p. 204); 6, he says that the elements com- 
posing the human body are in a manner mutually opposed 
to each other, and that the assistance of certain inter- 
mediate substances is necessary in order to effect their 
union (c. 5, pp. 151-156); and 7, that food and medicines 
only differ inasmuch as the former is similar to the ele- 
mentary particles of our body, while the latter are opposed 
to them (c. 1, p. 49). The treatise w«pi fvvtuc AvSpvirov, 
* De Naturfi Hominis,' was first edited by Valla in Latin, 
Lugd. 1538, an. Seb. Gryphium; the first Greek edition 
was by Bllebodius, Antwerp, 1565, 8vo., ap. Christ Plantin ; 
the next was by Dr. (afterwards bishop) Fell, Oxon., 1671, 
8vo. ; the last and most complete is by Matthaei, Halo 
Magd., 1802, 8vo. There is an English translation by 
George Wither, Lond., 1636, 12 mo., and a German one by 
Osternammer, Salzburg, 1819, 8vo. 

NEMORHjEDUS, Colonel Hamilton Smith's name 
for the Goral antelopes. [ Antelope, vol. ii., p. 89.] 

NEMO'SI A, a genus of birds established by Vieiflot, and 
placed by Mr. Swainson in the subfamily Tanagrinee in his 
family Fringillidce. [Tanagrinjb.] 

NE'MOURS. [Seine kt Mabne.] 

NE'MOURS, DUKES OF, a title derived from a town 
of France in the department of Seine et Mame. It was 
borne first by a branch of the Armagnac family, the last of 
whom, Louis d'Armagnac, duke of Ndmours, held a com- 
mand in the army of Louis XII., in Italy, against the 
Spaniards under Gonsalo of Cordova, and was killed at the 
battle of Cerignola in Apulia, in April, 1503. With him 
ended the line of Armagnac, which was descended from 
Caribert, son of Clotarius II., who died a.d. 630. The 
duchy of Nemours was then bestowed by Louis XII. upon 
Gaston de Foix, son of Mary, the sister of the king. 
Gaston fell, at twenty-three years of age, in the battle of 
Ravenna, against the Spaniards and Italians, in 1512. The 
duchy of N6roours was afterwards given by Francis I. to 
his uncle Philip of Savoy, in 1528, in whose line it con- 
tinued till 1659; when Henry of Savoy, duke of Nemours, 
died, the last male descendant of Philip. Bis widow 
Mary of Orleans, daughter of the duke of Longueville, 
survived him many years. She inherited in 1694, from her 
brother the Abbe de Longueville, the county of Neufch£ tel, 
in Switzerland, and died in 1707: with her ended the line 
of Orleans Longueville. [Nbufchatel.1 The title of duke 
of Nemours is now borne by the second son of the present 
king of the French, Louis Philippe. 

NEN, River. [Northamptonshire.] 

NE'NNIUS, or N1NNIUS, a monk of Bangor, in 
Wales, who lived in the first part of the ninth century, 
according to several passages of his own work, if these 
passages are genuine. Vossius (De Historicis Latinis) 
says that he lived in the early part of the seventh century, 
but he assigns no authority for this assertion. Nennius 
states himself to have been a Briton, aud not a Saxon, and 
a disciple of the holy bishop Elboafs, or Elvodug. He 
wrote a history of Britain, ttyled ' Eulogium Britannia,' 



which, he says at the beginning, he compiled from all be 
could find ; ' from the Roman annal* and the chronicle* of 
the Fathers, as well as from the writings of the Scots 
and the Angli, and from the traditions of our ancestor*,* 
The history begins with a fabulous genealogy of Brutu*, 
grandson of yEneas, who reigned in Britain. The author 
afterwards relates the arrival of the Picts in North Bntaii. 
and of the Scots in Ireland ; and after a brief and confused 
narrative of the Roman conquest and empire in Britain. 
he comes to the only part of the work which Is de*crvin* of 
some attention, namely, the 8axon invasion and gradual 
subjugation of the country. It appears that NenutuVi 
MS. was sadly mutilated and interpolated br in ignorant 
transcribe*, wno signs himself.* Samuel/ and • a dbciplc of 
Beularius Presbyter,* and who acknowledges t'uat be left 
out what he thought useless in Nennius's work, and added 
what he gathered from other writers Concerning the towt* 
and wonders of Britain. See end of chap. 64 of Neon a 
Banchoriensis Eulogium Britannia*, edited by C. Bertram, 
and published together with ' Oildas ' and * Richard tbt 
Monk of Westminster,* 8vo., Copenhagen, 1757. 

NEOLOGY. [Rathwalisii.J 

NECMER1S, a group of articulated Coralline* thaw 
named by Lamouroux. [Psiudoeoaria.] 

NEOMORPHA, a new genus of birds, established by 
Mr. Gould on two species from New Zealand ; but the •?•» 
cimens wanted the feet and the greater part of the wings* 

Generic Character. — BiU longer than the head, com- 
pressed at the sides, arched, homy, solid, sharp at the apex. 
with a denticle. Nostrils open, placed in the nasal furrow ; 
carina" mandibular superioris in pontem tendente. Tam^m 
hard, slender, bristly at the apex ; angles of the month with 

pendent fleshy caruncles, fringe . Peei i . T*ul 

as long as the body. Total length of the largest specie* 
17$ inches. (Zool. /¥oe., 1836, where it is announced as 
one of the birds from which drawings had been taken for 
Mr. Gould's great work on the Birds of Australia.) We 
cannot find the genua either in the 1st or 2nd part, and 
suppose that the figure is advisedly kept back, in the hopethal 
Mr. Gould may obtain further information as to the wings 
and feet, before bis return from New Zealand and Austraha. 

NE'OPHRON. [Vulttjmdjb] 

NEOPHYTES (from a Greek word which means • newly 
planted*) is the appellation given to the converts to Christ- 
ianity who have just received baptism. In the early ehtarrh 
the Neophytes, after that solemn ceremony, wore white gar- 
ments for eight days. They were also subject to a strict 
discipline or probation for a much longer period. The 
Jews, Mussulmans, or Pagans, who are converted to Christ- 
ianity, are called Neophytes by the Catholic missionary, 
and there are houses at Rome and other places foe tWr 
reception and instruction. 

NEOTRAGUS, Colonel Hamilton Smith's mame for 
the Pygmy Antelopes, the Ouevi (Antihpe py g* * *n \ for 
instance. [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 82.] 

NEOTS, ST. [HtrnTuroDONSHimx.] 

NEOTTIA is a name given to a brown, leafless, scaly 
plant, found in woods in this country, growing parasiticsOy 
on the roots of other species. It belongs to the natural 
order Orchidace®, ana flowers in May and June. The 
only species is the Nidus Avis, or bird's nest, so caned frees 
the appearance of the entangled fleshy fibres of the root. 
Some modern botanists strangely enough apply the nam* 
of Neottia (itself meaning literally a nest) to plants harrag 
no entanglement of the roots that can justify the appellation, 
and more generally called Spiranthes : br those writers the 
true bird's nest is called Ustera nidus avis, a perversion of 
nomenclature for which there is no necessity, and which 
no necessity could justify. This genus rives its name to a 
division in the Orchidaceous order, called after it Neoiti**>. 
composed of terrestrial species, especially characterised br 
the anther being placed at the back of the stigma, sot 
vertically upon the end of the column, and by the pollen 
being pulverulent 

NEPAUL, or NEPAL, a country in Asm, situmtea 
almost entirely within the range of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, between 26° and 31* N. lit. and 80° and 88* B. long. 
It extends in length from west to east 450 miles, and from 
north to south, on an average, 1 00 miles ; its surface is aboot 
45,000 square miles, or about 5000 miles less than that c4 
England. On the north it borders on Tibet, on the west ec 
the English province of Kumaon, on the south on the plain 
of the Ganges, and on the east on Sikhn and Bootan. 
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8urfac€, Soil, Climate, and Production*.— The Hima- 
laya Mountains are the natural boundary between the ele- 
vated table-lands of Central Asia and the extensive low- 
lands on the banks of the Ganges. The highest part of 
these mountains is contiguous to the table-lands : towards 
the plain of the Ganges they slope down with an exceed- 
ingly broken surface. The high masses of the range occupy 
the surface of Nepaul along its northern boundary, and a 
great portion of this lofty mountain region is always covered 
vitb snow. Among the elevated peaks are the highest moun- 
tains on the globe. The Dhawalaghjri, or White Moun- 
tain, attains in its highest summit, called Ghosa Cotee, an 
elevation of 28,000 feet above the sea-level. It lies between 
26° 30' and 29° N. lat, and between 82° SO 7 and 83° £. 
long., and is separated by a narrow valley from Mount 
Swetagbar, or White Tower, which rises to 25,261 feet 
Farther east, between 86° and 86° £. long, and 28° and 
2i° 30' N. lat, extends the Dhayabung range, in which the 
Goeaingthan peak rises to 23,044 feet The Salpu range is 
between 86° and 87° £. long., on both sides of 28° N. lat; 
two of its summits attain more than 24,000 feet Farther 
east are the snow-capped summits of the Mirgu range, which 
hare not yet been measured. In the mountains extending 
west of Dhawalaghiri to the Tri Sula Mountains in Kumaon, 
the number of snowy peaks is likewise great end extensive 
tracts of country between them are covered with snow all 
the year round, as their surface rises above the line of per- 
petual congelation. These enormous mountain masses are 
farrowed by a comparatively small number of very narrow 
valleys, a circumstance which may be attributed to the 
small quantity of snow which is annually dissolved. Rain 
is said to fall on the mountains only in winter, and even then 
not frequently ; and the periodical rains, produced by the 
south-west monsoon, do not rise to the elevation of the great 
snow-masses : probably they do not ascend much more than 
8000 feet of perpendicular height. Yet during their preva- 
lence the heated vapours which rise from the rain-drenched 
surface of Bengal and Bahar dissolve a portion of the snow, 
and the rivers swell to a certain extent but far less so than 
in countries where the mountains rise with a more gradual 
ascent The narrow valleys are cultivated in their lower 
parts, where they sink down to about 6000 feet but the 
upper parts are only inhabited during four months of the 
year by herdsmen, who find pasture for their cattle and 
sheep on the lower declivities of the mountains. They have 
also a small number of chowry-tailed cattle or jacks. In 
these regions the Tibet musk (Moschus moschi/'enu, Linn.) 
U frequent and also a species of wild sheep, and a kind of 
wild dog. The antelope Hodgsonii occurs north of the Mirgu 
range. The few forests contain, in addition to pine-trees 
and birch, two new species of juniper, which grow to the 
height of large trees ; the boards cut from them are sent 
to Tibet and China. 

The steep descent of this high mountain region lies about 
30 miles south of the northern boundary-line of Nepaul, and 
south of the steep descent extends the elevated region which 
constitutes the most fertile and best cultivated portion of 
Nepaul. It varies between 30 and 40 miles in width, and its 
southern boundary is formed by a range of mountains of mode- 
rate height running at the distance of 15 or 20 miles from 
the levelplains on the Ganges. This range, which, at least in 
a mat part of its extent, is called the Lama Dangra Moun- 
tains, may attain in general an elevation of 6000 or 7000 
feet above the sea. The surface of the country between the 
Lama Dangra Mountains and the Himalaya is between 
4000 and 5000 feet above the sea, except in some valleys, 
where it appears to sink considerably below that level. The 
surface is very uneven and broken, numerous hills and 
ridees of hills rising to 3000 or 4000 feet above their base, 
and occupying by far the greatest portion of it. In the north- 
em districts these ridges run mostly north and south, and 
are connected with the Himalaya ; but in the southern they 
generally extend east and west parallel to the Lama Dan- 
gra range. The valleys which lie between these ridges are 
long, but generally not more than one or two miles wide : in 
a few places they expand into plains of moderate extent 
Agriculture however is not limited to them ; it extends on 
the declivities of the hills nearly to their summits, when 
tbev are not too steep. This country is subject to the pe- 
riodical rains of the monsoon, which last longer here than 
in Bengal ; and to this circumstance Sir Francis Hamilton 
ascribes the fact that some fruits, as peaches and grapes, do 
ux ripen, whilst oranges come to the greatest perfection. 



Pine-apples are only grown in some less elevated valleys, 
and are of excellent quality. In winter the more elevated 
summits of the hills are covered with snow, and frost is 
usually experienced. We know only the mean temperature 
of the spring. At Khatraandu it is 64" and at Chitlong 
58° of Fahrenheit The principal object of cultivation is 
rice, to which grain nearly one-half of the cultivated lands 
are appropriated, as the unevenness of the ground allows 
irrigation generally. Besides rice, the inhabitants raise 
maise, cotton, several kinds of legumes, wheat barley, su- 
gar-cane, and two species of madder. The pastures are 
indifferent, and hence the number of cattle and buffaloes is 
small. The small horses, the Tan guns, are noted for their 
hardihood and activity, but they are not natives, but intro- 
duced from Tibet end it is said that they degenerate on the 
south of the Himalaya Mountains. Sheep-are very plenti- 
ful ; in winter they find pasture on the hills of this country, 
and in summer they pass to the declivities of the Himalaya 
Mountains. They are of a large size, give much milk, and 
have a fine wool. This region also contains several metals 
in abundance, especially iron, lead, copper, and zinc ; the 
first three are worked rather extensively. Gold is found in 
the sand of some rivers. The mountainous districts which 
are not cultivated are covered with large trees, many of 
which are yet unknown to botanists ; but oak, fir, walnut 
chesnut prickly-palms, birch, and others also are frequently 
found among them. Some of the trees which are yet un- 
known furnish excellent wood for furniture. 

The Lama Dangra range does not extend to the plains 
on the Ganges, but is divided from them by a hilly tract 
about 15 miles wide. The hills rise to a considerable height 
near the range, but subside as they approach the low plain, 
until they entirely disappear. Some of the valleys between 
these hills are wide ana well cultivated, producing the com 
mon grains and plants of Bahar ; but most of them are nar- 
row, and these, as well as the hills, are covered with almost 
uninterrupted forests, consisting principally of oaks, of the 
Shores robusta, and of different kinds of laurels, bamboos, 
&c On the higher hills are pines and different species of 
mimosas ; from the juice of the latter great quantities of 
catechu are made, which goes to Patna and Benares. 
These woods contain numerous parrots, which are trained 
and sent to Bengal. The climate of this region is very hot * 
Hamilton found that the thermometer rose to 74° at the 
end of March. 

Nepaul contains a small portion of the Gangetic plain, 
which is contiguous to the hilly country. It is a portion 
of the Tarai, or swamp, but of a much better description than 
that which lies south of Bootan, and belongs to Bengal. The 
Nepalese Tarai is not a continuous forest but the greater 
part of it is covered with a long coarse grass, which at cer- 
tain seasons is destroyed by setting fire to it, and the herds 
of cattle pasture on the new grass which immediately springs 
up. The forests cover a considerable part of the plain, 
though in several places they have been destroyed, and the 
ground cultivated. The soil produces good tobacco and 
cotton. • As it is watered by a great number of small rivers 
which rise in the hilly tract or in the Lama Dangra range, 
and the soil is very fertile, it would sustain a great popula- 
tion, but for its unhealthiness. From the beginning of 
April to the month of September, the inhabitants are ex- 
posed to continual diseases, but still the climate is more 
healthy than that of the Tarai of Bengal, and the country is 
more populous. The forests contain numerous wild animals. 
Tigers are rare, but the elephant and the rhinoceros are 
common; also bears, deer, jackals, foxes, and hares. 

Rivers. — Most of the rivers which drain the mountain- 
region of the Himalaya do not originate on the highest por- 
tion of that range, but beyond it, on the table-land of Tibet. 
This is particularly the case with the two principal rivers 
which drain Nepaul, the Gunduc and the Coosy. The Gun- 
due is formed by two branches, whicm rise 150 miles from 
one another. The western branch, properly called Gunduc 
or Salagrani, originates, as it is supposed, not far from the 
banks of the Sampoo (Brahmapootra), the great river of 
Tibet. It flows southwards, and after entering Nepaul, runs 
through the narrow valley which separates the Dhawalag- 
hiri from Mount Swetagbar. It soon leaves the high moun- 
tains and enters a tolerably wide valley. At Rerighat it 
becomes navigable, and continues to be so until it breaks 
through the Lama Dangra range, where its course is inter- 
rupted by some rapids. Soon afterwards it enters the plain 
of Bahar. The eastern branch, which is called Bori Gun- 
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due in its upper course, likewise rises on the table-land of 
Tibet, and in its south-western course surrounds a portion 
of the Dhayabung range. Afterwards it runs southwards, 
and is called Trisul Ganga ; it then runs west-south-west, 
and joins the Gunduc before it breaks through the Lama 
Dangra range. It does not appear that this branch is na- 
vigable. The Coosy is also formed by two branches. The 
western and principal branch rises within the Himalaya 
Mountains, in the valley which separates the Dhayabung 
range from the Salpoo Mountains, and runs first southward 
and then westward under the name of Bhotiya Coosy. Where 
it turns to the south-east at Dumja, it becomes navigable, 
and is called San Coosy. It runs about 100 miles to the 
east and south-east, until it breaks through the Lama Dan- 
gra range, where it has some foils which interrupt naviga- 
tion. The eastern branch of the Coosy is called Arun : it 
rises within the Himalaya Mountains, but flows first north- 
wards and enters the table- land of Tibet, on which a con- 
siderable part of its course is said to lie, until it turns by 
degrees southwards and enters Nepaul, where it continues 
to flow in the same direction to its junction with the San 
Coosy. Its current is too rapid for navigation. 

Towns. — Nepaul contains several considerable towns, 
which owe their origin or prosperity to the circumstance of 
this country being the principal thoroughfare by which 
the table-land of Tibet and the plains of the Ganges ex- 
change their productions or supply their wants. Other 
towns owe their origin to the fertility of the country which 
surrounds them. This is particularly the case with those 
which are found in the plain called Great Nepaul. 
This plain, which is surrounded by mountains rising from 
3500 to 4000 feet above it, is only about twenty miles 
long and sixteen miles wide, and yet it contains three 
large towns, Khatmandu, Lalita Patan, and Bhatgong, and 
several smaller towns. Khatmandu, the present capital of 
Nepaul, contains 4000 houses, and, as it is said, a po- 
pulation of 48,000 or 50,000. The great number of 
temples and steeples, built in the style of Tibet, gives to 
the city a considerable degree of magnificence. The palace 
of the Ghorcali princes is an extensive but irregular build- 
ing. Lalita Patan is said to be still larger, and to contain 
24,000 houses. Bhatgong, the third royal residence, is 
stated to contain 12,000 houses, and to exceed the other two 
in the magnificence and size of its buildings. It is the 
school of learning, and its temples contain Targe libraries 
in Sanscrit and other languages relating to the Buddhist 
literature. The plain on which these three towns are 
built is nearly 4800 feet above the sea- level. Kirkpatrick 
assigns to it a population of half a million, which Hamilton 
thinks an exaggeration, but he admits that it is cultivated 
with great care and is very populous. 

Noyacote, north-west of Khatmandu, on a high hill, near 
the banks of the Trisul Ganga, is a considerable place, 
being situated on the most frequented moutfain-road which 
leads to Tibet along an aiflueut of thelYisulw&nga, and over 
the mountain-pass of Kheru. In 1792 the Chinese army 
invaded Nepaul by this road. Baglung Chaur, in the 
valley of the Gunduo Proner, or Salagrani, is a large 
place of trade, beiug situated on another much frequented 
road to Tibet In the western districts of Nepaul is Chee- 
nachin, the capital of Jemlah,or Yumila, built in a plain, 
which is stated to be not inferior in extent to that of 
Khatmandu, and equally well cultivated and populous ; but 
its elevation above the sea-level is greater, and the sugar- 
cane does not succeed : rice, maize, and wheat are raised in 
abundance. The town is very large, but not regularly 
built. It has a great trade in horses, salt, musk, and 
chowry-tails. 

In the eastern district of Nepaul, in the wide and welV 
cultivated valley of the river San Coosy, are several con- 
siderable towns, among which the best-known is Calesi. In 
the valley of the Arun the principal trading place is 
Tumling Tar, which has 6000 inhabitants ; it is situated 
in a plain six miles wide and nearly eighteen miles long. 
Hatiya, farther north, has also a considerable commerce 
with Tibet. 

InJiabitants.— Several tribes inhabit the alpine valleys of 
Nepaul. According to the opinion of Sir Francis Hamilton, 
the structure of their body shows that they belong to the 
Mongol race, though some of them, on account of their 
intermixture with Hindus, rather resemble the Malays, who 
seem to form a link between the Chinese and Hindus. 
The best-known of these tribes are the Newars, or Newari, 



who inhabit the plain of Khatmandu. They have attached 
themselves to one of the sects of Buddhism, but hare in- 
troduced the division of castes, and their priest* do not 
depend on the lamas of Tibet. The Newars are mostly 
cultivators of the soil, and exercise many arts and trsdrv 
They make coarse cotton-cloth, and work very well in iron, 
copper, and brass, and are particularly ingenious in car- 
pentry. This tribe, as well as some others, still speak 
their own language, which is quite different from those of 
their neighbours. The higher region of the Himalaya 
Mountains is occupied by the Bhot, the same nation vLich 
inhabits Tibet. Tneir language seems to be diffused over 
the greater part of the table-land of Central Asia, and they 
have a rich literature, which hitherto is little known in 
Europe. They are Buddhists, and chiefly occupied snih 
their herds and with commerce. The majority of the 
population south of the high mountain are either Hindus, 
or a mixed race, the offspring of the Hindus, and oatiTt 
tribes. They are called Parbatiya, because they speak the 
Parbatiya Basha, a dialect of the Prakrit. This language 
continually becomes more and more prevalent, and in *om* 
districts it has already destroyed the languages of toe 
native tribes. It is spoken by the reigning family and their 
tribe, the Ghorkas. The Parbatiya adhere to Brabmajusm. 
are employed by the Ghorkas in administration, and occupy 
themselves with the culture of the ground and commerce ' 

Commerce. — The trade with Tibet is mostly in the bands 
of the Bhot, who transport their goods on the backs of 
sheep or men over the mountain passes. They bring from 
Tibet to Nepaul sheep, musk, skins of tbe musk-deer, 
chowry-tails, quicksilver, borax, sal ammoniac, Chinese 
silk stuffs, paper, drugs, gold, and silver ; and they carry 
back rice, wheat, oil, iron, copper, cotton-doth, catechu, 
juniper-boards (which are used in fine cabinet-work », 
pepper, spices, indigo, tobacco, otter-skins, sugar, and some 
smaller articles. 

Nepaul exports to British India elephants* teeth, timber, 
hides, ginger, catechu, turmeric, wax, honey, oranges* 
long pepper, ghee, bastard cinnamon, large cardaraums, 
and some smaller articles. It exports from the British do- 
minions in Bengal cottons and muslins, silks of rarbos 
sorts, raw silk, gold and silver, laces, carpets, Engh&a 
cutlery, saffron, spices, sandal-wood, quicksilver, cotton, tin, 
zinc, lead, soap, camphor, tobacco, pepper, and coraL 

History, — In former times this country seems to hare 
been divided among a great number of princes, each of 
whom was an independent sovereign of a valley, district, c* 
tribe. In the middle of the last century the chief of one 
of these tribes, the Ghorkas, Goorcas, or G boreal is, begin 
to extend his dominions by conquest, and he and lus suc- 
cessors were so successful, that in less than half a century 
they subjected all the countries situated within the moun- 
tains between Bootan on the east to the river Sutlej on tne 
west, and they carried more than once their arms to Tesh** 
Lumloo. in Tibet In 1792 their depredations on th*t 
side were stopped by the Chinese, who entered Nej»ul 
with an army of 70,000 men, and, after several rictor**> 
advanced as far as Noyacote. After that time they tamed 
their ambitious views towards the plains of the Ganges, end 
came to a war with the English in 1814. Though tW 
British arms in the beginning were only partially successful 
the Ghorkas, by the peace concluded in 1816, were obliged 
to cede to the British all the countries situated between the 
Sutlej and the Kali rivers, and to evacuate the territenrs 
of the Sikim Raja. Since that time they have been quiet 

(KirkpatricVs i4ccowt/ of Nepaul; Sir Francis Hamtltoc's 
Account of the Kingdom of Nejxtul; Hodgson's • Noucn 
on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of the Bandd- 
has in Nepaul and Bhot,' in Asiatic Researches, rol. xn.» 

NEPENTH A'CEjB are exogenous plants inhabiting tbe 
damper and warmer parts of Asia, and having, in the pla<* 
of leaves, large hollow bodies, furnished with a lid, and re- 
taining; water, secreted from a peculiar glandular spnaraiut 
with which they are lined. These bodies, or pitchers* u 
they are called, appear at the end of a leafy tendril like c\ 
pension of the bark, and are considered to be a hollow sij.c 
of the apex of the petiole of a leaf, while the lid that c!. *-* 
them is regarded as the blade. Their flowers are dicw^u*. 
green or brown, apetalous, arranged in cylindrical rarctn**. 
and are succeeded by a capsular fruit filled with fine fuii- 
form seeds, which look like very small sawdust. They ar* 
considered to be closely akin to AristolochiaoesD. and srith 
them have been recently referred by the writer of Uus to a 
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new class in the vegetable kingdom called Homogens. 

fPTYCHOGINS.] 



N«pentbi» distillatoria. 

1, a malt flower ; 2. a female flower ; 3, a vertical section of the ripe eaprale ; 
4 a vertical acctioa of a seed very much magnified ; 5, the seeda. 

NEPER. [Napibr.] 

NEPHELINE. Sommite. This mineral occurs in at- 
tached hexagonal prisms. Primary form a rhomboid. In- 
dications of cleavage parallel to the planes of the prism. 
Fracture conchoidal, shining. Hardness, scratches "glass. 
Colour white ; streak the same. Lustre vitreous. Trans- 
parent, translucent. Specific gravity 2*360. 

When a transparent fragment is put into cold nitric acid 
it becomes cloudy, and afterwards gelatinizes. Before the 
blow-pipe the edges are rounded ; with borax it slowly melts 
into a colourless transparent glass. 

Occurs on Monte Somma, Vesuvius ; and in the lava of 
Capo di Bore near Rome. 

Analysis by Arfwedson, from Vesuvius : — Silica, 44* 1 1 ; 
Alumina, 3 3*73 ; Soda, 20*46. 

NEPHRITE. Jade; Axe Stone. Occurs in masses. 
Structure compact. Fracture coarse, splintery. Hardness 
7 0. Very tough. Colour dark-green and green of other 
shades. Translucent on the edges. Specific gravity 2 * 9 to 
3. Before the blow-pipe, whitens but does not fuse, but 
with borax forms a transparent glass. 

Analysis by Kastner:— Silica, 50*50; Alumina, 10*00; 
Magnesia, 31 • 00 : Oxide of iron, 5 • 50 ; Oxide of chromium, 
0 05; Water, 2 75. 

NEPHRITIS. [Kidneys, Diseases of.] 

NEPHROPS. [Homarus, vol. xii., p. 274.1 

NEPOS, CORNELIUS, a native of HostQia (now Os- 
tiglia) on the Po, was a Roman writer and a friend of Cicero, 
who speaks of Nepos in several of his Letters (Epist. ad 
Attic^ xvi. 5 and 1 4). Macrobius (Saturn., xi. 1 ) quotes the 
second book of Cicero's Epistles to Cornelius Nepos, which 
have not come down to us. Lac tan this mentions N epos's 
Letters to Cicero, and Aulus Gellius (xv. 28) speaks of 
Nepos's ' life of Cicero.' Catullus dedicated his poems to 
him. Nepos however was most intimate with Pomponius 
A uicus, whom he survived a few years, and whose life he 
wrvte. He also wrote a short notice of Cato the Censor, in 
P. Ci No. 995. 



which he says that, at the particular request of T. Pompo- 
nius Atticus, he had written a more extended biography of 
Cato, which however has been lost According to the old 
scholiasts, the lives of Atticus and Cato formed part of a 
larger work of Nepos, ' De Historicis Latinis.' In a pas- 
sage in the Life of Dion, in the ' Vita) Iinperatorum,' attri- 
buted to Nepos, the author mentions a work which he had 
written 'on the Greek historians,' and the grammarian 
Charisius (Instil. Grammat., lib. i.) quotes a sentence of the 
sixteenth book • Illustrium Virorum ' of Cornelius Nepos. 

The work styled ' Vitse Iinperatorum,' which is put into 
most schoolboys' hands, not being mentioned by any antient 
writer, was for a long time attributed to iEmilius Probus, 
who lived in the fourth century, and who in the MSS. 
appears as having presented a copy of the book to the em- 
peror Theodosius I., and prefixed to it some verses in which 
he seems to claim the authorship. Accordingly the earlier 
editions of the ' Vitas Iinperatorum/ the first by Janson, 
1471, that of 1506, and others, were entitled ' ProbiiEmilii 
Excellentium Imperatorum Vita?.' But afterwards the 
critics began to question the claims of Probus to the author- 
ship of the work. The style and especially the sentiments 
of the lives certainly appear not suited to a writer of the 
age of Theodosius, such as the manifest disapprobation of a 
monarchical government, which is exhibited in many pas- 
sages, among others in the lives of Timoleon (i. 3) and 
Dion (ix. 5). It is remarkable that the author in his preface 
addresses the work to Atticus ; and yet at the end of the last 
life, that of Hannibal, when speaking of the uncertainty about 
the date of that great commander's death, he says that 'Atti- 
cus, in his" Annals,** had left it written ('scriptum reliquit') 
that Hannibal died under the consulship of M. C. Marcellus 
and Q. F.Labeo ;' speaking thus of Atticus as of a person dead. 
After the first editions of the • Vitee Imperatorum ' were pub- 
lished, Petrus Cornerus found in an old MS. containing the 
letters of Cicero to Atticus, the life of Atticus and the short 
notice of Cato the Censor above mentioned. These two bio- 
graphies were published together with the ' Vita> Impera- 
torum,' and the whole under the name of iEmilius Probus, 
contrary to all evidence, as the author of those two biogra- 
phies speaks of Atticus as a personal acquaintance. At 
last Lambini, in the commentary to his edition of the 
1 Imperatorum Vitae,' 1568, asserted the claims of Nepos as 
author of the whole. But several solecisms and barbarisms 
which occur in the * Vit® ' appearing to invalidate Lambini's 
supposition, as not being likely to occur in a writer of the 
Augustan age, Barth and some other critics have supposed 
that Probus abridged the original work of Nepos in the 
same manner as Justin has epitomised the history of Trogus 
Pompeius. Vossius however (De Historicis Latinis, i. 14), 
Funccius (De Virili estate linguce Latince, part 1 1, ch. 14, 
$ 38), and others, maintain that there is nothing in the 
• Vita? Imperatorum ' which could not have been written by 
the Cornelius Nepos of the Augustan age, and that neither 
Probus nor any writer of the Theodosian age could have 
written in so pure a Roman style. Tzschucke's Proem i urn 
to his edition of Nepos, Gottingen, 1804; Schoell, ' Abrege' 
de l'Histoire de la Litterature Romaine ;' and Dunlop, ' H is- 
tory of Roman Literature,' may be consulted as to this con- 
troversy. It is worthy of remark that in some of the old 
MSS. of the * Vita) Imperatorum,' which furnished the text 
of the earlier editions, there is written at the end, • Com- 
pletum est opus iEmilii Probi, Cornelii Nepotis,' as if the 
copyist had been in doubt as to the real author. (Lam- 
bini, Commentarius.) 

The ' Vitae Imperatorum 'are short biographies of twenty 
Greek commanders, and of two Carthaginian, Hamilcar 
Barcas and Hannibal. From a passage at the end of the 
last it appears that the author intended to write also the 
lives of the great Roman commanders, ' that their exploits 
might be compared with those of the Greek, in order to 
judge which were the greatest.' These lives of the Roman 
commanders, if ever written, have not come down to 
us, but it seems that some of them at least were written, 
and, it would appear, by Nepos, as Plutarch quotes the 
authority of Nepos for facts concerning the lives of 
Marcellus and Lucullus. The - Vita Imperatorum,' be- 
sides the faults in language which are pointed out by 
Tzschucke in his proemium and in the commentary which 
follows the text, contain many erroneous statements of 
facts, such as mistaking Miltiades, the son of Cypselus, 
for the great Miltiades, the son of Cimon, confounding the 
battle of Mycale with that of the Eurymedon, and others 
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which are noticed by Tzschucke and School 1. The author 
however gives many details of nrivate life and manners, 
which are curious, as in the lire of Epaminondas. The 
sentiments expressed by the author of the 'Vitas' are 
generous and virtuous, though often puerile and trifling. 
The sketch of the character of Alcibiades has been admired 
for its graphic touches ; but the life of Pomponius Atticus 
is much better both for the matter and manner than any of 
the rest, and, although too panegyrical, gives a lively de- 
scription of his character. [Atticus/) It has been trans- 
lated into English by Sir Matthew Hale, 1677, and by the 
Rev. E. Berwick, 1813. 

The editions of the ' Vita? Imperatorum ' are numerous : 
those of Longolius, 1543; Lambinus, 1569; Bosius, 1657; 
Van Staveren, 1734, 1773; Tzschucke, 1804; Harles, 1806 ; 
Fischer, 1 806 : and lastly, Breme, 1827, are reckoned the best. 

NEPOS, FLA'VIUS JUTLIUS, was the nephew of the 
patrician Marcellinus, who, in the confusion into which the 
affairs of the Western Empire had fallen after the death of 
Majorianus, ad. 460, made himself independent sovereign 
of Dalmatia, was acknowledged as such by Leo I., emperor 
of the East, and was afterwards killed in Sicily in an expe- 
dition against the Vandals. Leo, having given his niece in 
marriage to Nepos, named him emperor of the West, a.d. 
473, after the death of Olybrius. But a certain Glycerius, 
supported by the Burgundian and other barbarian auxilia- 
ries who were then the real masters of Italy, had already 
been proclaimed emperor at Ravenna. Nepos sailed from 
Constantinople with some troops in 474, and landing at 
Ostia, surprised Glycerins in Rome, made him prisoner, 
and, having stripped him of ths imperial garments, caused 
him to be ordained bishop of Salona in Dalmatia, which 
was considered as a kind or exile. Nepos made peace with 
Euric, king of the Visigoths, by ceding to him the provinces 
of Gaul which lay west of the Rhone. But soon after, a.d. 
475, Orestes, a native of Pannonia, who had long served in 
the Roman armies, revolted against Nepos, and marched 
upon Ravenna, when the emperor, unable to oppose him, 
fled across the sea to Dalmatia, over which province he 
seems to have retained his authority, with the title of Au- 
gustus ; whilst Orestes had his own infant son Romulus pro- 
claimed emperor of the West. Nepos applied in vain to 
Zeno. emperor of the East, to assist him in recovering Italy. 
In the year 480 he was murdered at Salona by two 
officers of his court, upon which Odoacer. who then ruled 
over Italy, passed over into Dalmatia and conquered that 
province. Nepos is said to have been a good and amiable 
out weak man, and unfit for the times. Sidonius Apolli- 
naris praises him for the excellent choice which he made 
f those whom he employed under him. 

NEPT;BA,a genus of alcyoniform Zoophyta, established 
by Blainville. 

NEPTU'NUS, or NEPTUMNUS, a Roman divinity, 
whose attributes are nearly the same as those of the Greek 
Poseidon (Uotm^wv). Poseidon was the son of Kronus and 
Rhea, and the brother of Jupiter and Juno, and appears to 
have been one of the antient divinities of Greece ; although, 
according to Herodotus (ii. 50), he was not originally a 
Greek deity, but was imported from Libya. Poseidon was 
the god of the water in general, of the sea, the rivers, and 
the fountains ; but he was more particularly regarded as 
the god of the sea, which he acquired as his share in the 
division of the dominions of his rather Kronus. His wife 
was Amphitrite, and their son Triton. 

Poseidon is said to have produced the horse in his contest 
with Athena (Minerva) for the right of naming the city of 
Athens; by which myth we are to understand, according to 
the interpretation of some writers, that the horse was im- 
ported into Greece by sea. But this explanation is far 
from satisfactory. It is difficult to give a reason for the 
connection of Neptune with the horse; but it is evident 
from several passages in the Greek writers that he was re- 
garded as a kind of equestrian deity, as well as the god of 
the sea. (Aristoph., Knights, 1. 449.) Poseidon had a 
maguificent palace beneath the sea at JEgm (II., xiii. 20). 
The animals offered to him in sacrifice were usually black 
bulls, rams, and boar pigs. 

Poseidou was not originally a god of the Doric race. He 
was principally worshiped by the Ionians, who were in 
most places a maritime people. In those Dorian cities 
however which had acquired a love for foreign commerce, 
we find that the worship of Poseidon prevailed extensively ; 
as for instance, at Tsaaarum, whence it was carried toTaren- 



tum, at Cyrene, in ARgina, and more particularly on the 
Corinthian isthmus, and at Trcezen, from which place the 
worship of this god was transmitted to Posidotua in ltah. 
(Mullers Dorians, vol. L, p. 417, 418, tr.) 

The etymology of the names Poseidon and Neptunus u 
doubtful. Poseidon is written in Doric Greek. Pom 
dan (Uomfcv), of which we have another example in tb* 
name of Potidsa, written Poteidaia (flonuaia) in tu 
inscription, now in the British Museum, on those Athe- 
nians who fell before this city. The name, according 
to tome writers, contains the same root, in the fir*i 
syllable, as we find in roroc and worapSc. Neptunus m 
derived by Cicero from nando (Nat. Deor., ii. 26); and U 
Varro from nupiu, because this god covers (otmmbtt) the 
earth with the sea ( De Ling. Lat., iv. 1 0) ; but neither of ibo< 
derivations has the least show of probability. We may com- 
pare the form of the word Neptunus or -umnus, with Port- 
umnus, Vert- umnus, and the word al-umnus; but the 
meaning or origin of the root Nept or Nep seems uneertsun. 
It mav perhaps be connected witn the same root as is con- 
tained in the Greek rir-rw. 

The statues of Neptune resembled in many respects thow 
of Jupiter; but the figure of the former was more angular, 
and there was less of repose and thoughtfulness in tb* 
countenance. The Greek sculptors gave a certain degm* 
of roughness to the statues of Neptune, which appears tu 
have been regarded as appropriate to the god of the oremn. 
His hair was usually somewhat in disorder, and the wbu'e 
of his figure was represented as exceedingly powerful and 
muscular. Hence the 'chest of Poseidon' (*rkowr t!o*u- 
£awvoc, //., v. 479) is the poetic expression for this charac- 
teristic of the deity, which is illustrated by the noble #ag- 
ment from the pediment of the Parthenon in the Bniuh 
Museum. (British Museum, * Elgin Marbles, 1 vol. iu p. -* ) 
His right hand held the trident; and he was usually sur- 
rounded by dolphins and other marine objects. (Mullcr i 
Archaologie der Kunst, p. 452.) 

NERAC. [Lot et Garonne.] 

NKRBUDDA. [Hinoustan, vol. xii, p. SI 1.1 

NEREIDS (Ntjpatffc), nymphs of the sea, were the daugh- 
ters of Nereus and Doris. Nereus was the eldest son of 
Pontus and the Earth (Hesiod, Theog^ 233) ; and Dom 
was one of the daughters of Oceanus. The Nereids are 
said by most antient writers to have been fifty in number, 
but Propertius makes them a hundred (iii. 5, 33). The 
most celebrated of them were Amphitrite, the wife of 
Poseidon; Thetis, the mother of Achilles; Galatea. Doto, Itc 

The worship of the Nereids was generally connected, as 
might be supposed, with that of Poseidon. Thus tbey were 
worshiped in Corinth, where Poseidon was held in especutl 
honour, and in other parts of Greece. (Paus^ ii. 1, $ r. * , 
compare iii. 26, $ 5 ; v. 19, $ 2.) The Nereids were on$> 
nally represented as beautiful nymphs [Nymphs]; but 
they were afterwards described as beings with green hair, 
and with the lower part of their body like that of a iah. 
(Plin., Hist Nat., ix. 4.) 

NE'REIS (Zoology), Cuvier's name for a genua of Dot- 



Ktrelt (SylIU) phocphorMctif. 
«.tf»sahul}lDctifceti« ;k, head of the mm*, ^ tnch tons. (Qawr. 
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tibranebiate Annelids, comprehending the genus Lyooru of 
8avignv. Tentacles equal in number are attached to the 
sides of the base of the Dead ; a little more forward are two 
other biarticulated ones, and between them two simple ones: 
they have only one pair of jaws iu their proboscis (trompe). 
The hrmnehise only form small lamina* on which a net- work 
of f easels ereeps : there are besides two tubercles to each of 
their feet, two bunches of filaments, a cirrhus above, and 
one below. 

Lamarck states that the antennas of the Nereids are in 
general short. The eyes, when distinct, he says, are four in 
number. The proboscis is large, open at its extremity, and 
often furnished with salient points or small tentacles. La- 
marck divides them into six genera, viz. : Lycoris, Nephtys, 
Ghfcera, Hesione, Phyllodon, and Syllis, principally on the 
ground of the presence or absence of jaws and the modifl* 
cations of the antennae. To these he adds Spio. 

Geographical Distribution.— The Nereids are widely 
spread, and some of the species are round in most seas. 
Some are found on our own coasts. 

NERI, FILIPPO DE\born in 1515, of a noble Floren- 
tine family, after studying in his native country, proceeded 
to Rome, where he fixed his residence. Naturally of warm 
feelings and benevolent disposition, he turned his whole 
attention to the relief of the poor, the instruction of children, 
and the reclaiming of vicious persons. In the pursuit of 
these objects he displayed a sincerity and a single-hearted- 
ness which exposed him to the sneers and the slanders 
of the worldly, the prudish, and the sticklers for outward 
decorum. The particulars of his life, some of which are 
very curious, have been fully narrated by his biographers 
Btfci and Gallonio. He founded an asylum for poor 
and sick strangers, and other houseless or helpless per- 
sons, in which they were sheltered until they were able 
to return to their home. Having taken holy orders, he 
associated with himself several pious friends, among whom 
was Baronius, afterwards a cardinal. They performed spi- 
ritual exercises together, and instructed the poor, and espe- 
cially youths, in the streets, at the doors of the churches, and 
in the market-places. He attended the sick and the dying, 
visited the prisoners, and pleaded in the courts of justice 
for the oppressed. Neri was not gloomy or morose ; his 
piety was not repulsive: he conversed freely with all kinds 
of people ; and being a man of education and general infor- 
mation, be entered into the spirit of their respective pursuits, 
and joined in their harmless mirth, whilst he checked any 
excess or vicious tendency. He was the founder of the 
oratorios, or sacred musical entertainments, the object of 
which was to attract the youth and wean them from the 
public theatres and their temptations. At first the oratorios 
were hymns which were sung after the sermon, accom- 
panied by music Afterwards dramas were introduced, 
founded upon scriptural subjects, and some of them were 
written by distinguished writers, such as Zeno and Metas- 
tasis and the parts were sung like those of an opera, with 
this difference, that there was no acting or stage, the singers 
being stationed in a gallery of the chapel. The chapel 
being called in Italian 'Oratorio,' that is, a place of prayers, 
gave its name to the performance ; and the congregation 
or order constituted by Neri took the name of * Fathers of 
the Oratory.' But Neri, more prudent in this than other 
founders of monastic orders, did not bind the members of 
bi» congregation by perpetual vows : he said that the spirit 
of chanty should be the only common bond. The institu- 
tion was approved of by Gregory X11I. in 1575, and it soon 
spread over Italy, France, and other countries. The con- 
gregation • de TOratoire ' has produced many distinguished 
men. Baronius and Massillon among others. Study, preach- 
ing, and the education of youth are the chief occupations of 
iu members. Their handsome church at Rome, Santa 
Maria in Vallicella, has a good library, and the oratorios 
continue to be performed in a chapel devoted to the purpose. 
Neri, after resigning the generalship of his congregation to 
his disciple Baronius, died in 1595. He was canonised by 
Gregory XV. Some of his letters, and his ' Ricordi,' or 
advice to youth, have been published, as well as two sonnets 
ont of many which he composed. He was an amiable, 
virtuous, and religious man, and his example had a great 
influence on the clergy of Rome. 

NERI, POMPE'O, was born at Florence in 1707. After 
studying in the university of Pisa, he was made professor 
of law in that institution. He was afterwards appointed by 
Francis of Lorraine, the new grand-duke of Tuscany, secre- 



tary to his council In 1749 Maria Theresa called him to 
Milan and made him president of the ' Giunta di Cenai- 
mento,' or commission for the valuation of all the landed 
property in Lombardy. This undertaking was effected, 
and the tax was laid equally upon all landed property : the 
new ' Cadastro,' or register, was published in 1 759. The 
communal administration was at the same time reorganised. 
This example was followed by several Italian and other 
governments. The empress also commissioned Neri to confer 
with the Sardinian minister for a concordat concerning the 
currency of both states. It was in consequence of this 
commission that Neri wrote and published his book on 
currency, ' Osservazioni sopra il Prezzo Legale delleMonete,' 
1 751. In 1758 Neri, being recalled to Florence, was named 
one of the counsellors of the regency during the minority 
of Leopold. He died at Florence in 1776. Besides the 
work above mentioned, he wrote other treatises on political 
economy, on taxation, on the municipal laws in Tuscany, 
and on the former contrasted with the actual condition of 
the nobility in that country. Neri ranks among the first 
Italian economists of the eighteenth century, with Carii, 
Verri, Genovesi, and others. 

NERPTA. [Trochoidba.] 

NERITI DM. [Trochoidba.] 

NERITI'NA. [Trochoidba.] 

NERITOPSIS. [Trochoidba.] 

NERO, CLAU'DIUS CAESAR, the sixth of the Roman 
emperors, was born at Antium in Latium, in the latter end 
of ad. 37, nine months after the death of Tiberius (Suet., 
Nero, c. 6). He was the son of Domitius Ahenobarbus and 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and was originally 
named Lucius Domitius. After the death of Domitius and 
of a second husband. Crispus Passienus, Agrippina married 
her uncle the emperor Claudius, who gave his daughter 
Octavia in marriage to her son Lucius, and subsequently 
adopted him with the formal sanction of a Lex Curiata. 
(Taoit, Ann. t xii. 26.) 

The education of Nero was carefully attended to in his 
youth. He was placed under the care of the philosopher 
Seneca, and he appears to have applied himself with con* 
siderable perseverance to study. He is said to have made 
great progress in the Greek language ; of which he ex- 
hibited a specimen in his sixteenth year by pleading in that 
tongue the rights or privileges of the Rhodians and of 
the inhabitants of Ilium. (Suet, Nero, c. 7 ; Tac, Ann., 
xii. 58.) 

On the death of Claudius, a.d. 54, Nero succeeded to the 
sovereign power. Agrippina, who had paved the way fov 
the secession of her son by the murder of her husband, en- 
deavoured to obtain the chief management of public affairs ; 
and her vindictive and cruel temper would have hurried 
Nero, at the commencement of his reign, into acts of violence 
and bloodshed, if her influence had not been counteracted 
by Seneca and Burrus, to whom Nero had entrusted the 
government of the state. Through their counsels the first 
five years of Nero's reign were distinguished by justice and 
clemency. He discouraged public informers, refused the 
statues of gold and silver which were offered him by the 
senate and people, and used every art to ingratiate himself 
with the people. But his mother was enraged to find that 
her power over him became weaker every day, and that he 
constantly disregarded her advice and refused her requests. 
His neglect of his wife Octavia, and his criminal love of 
Acte,awoman of low birth, still further widened the breach 
between him and his mother. She frequently abused him 
with the most contemptuous language ; reminded him that 
he owed his elevation to her, and threatened that she would 
inform the soldiers of the manner in which Claudius had 
met his end, and would call upon them to support the 
olaims of Britannicus, the son of the late emperor. The 
threats of bis mother only served to hasten the death of 
Britannieus [Britannicus], whose murder forms the com* 
men cement of that long catalogue of crimes which after- 
wards disgraced the reign of Nero. 

But while the management of publio affairs appears from 
the testimony of most historians to have been wisely con- 
ducted by Burrus and Seneca, Nero indulged in private in 
the most shameless dissipation and profligacy. He was ac- 
customed, in company with other young men of his own age, 
to sally into the streets of Rome during the night in order 
to rob and maltreat the passengers, and even to break into 
private houses and take away the property of the owners. 
But these extravagancies were comparatively harmless; his 
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love for Popproa, whom he had Reduced from Otho, led him 
into more serious crimes. Popptea, who was ambitious of 
sharing the imperial throne, perceived that she could not 
hope to obtain her object while Agrippina was alive, and 
accordingly induced Nero to consent to the murder of bis 
mother. The entreaties of Poppaea appear to have been 
supported by the advice of Burrus and Seneca; and the 
philosopher did not hesitate to palliate or justify the murder 
of a moiher by her son. (Tac., Ann., xiv. 11 ; Quint, Inst. 
Orat., viii.. c. 5. 

In the eighth year of his reign Nero lost his best coun- 
sellor Burrus and Seneca had the wisdom to withdraw from 
the court, where his presence had become disliked, and 
where his enormous wealth was calculated to excite the 
envy even of the emperor. About the same time Nero 
divorced Ootavia and married Poppa?a, and soon after put to 
death the former on a false accusation of adultery and treason. 

In the tenth year of his reign, ad. 64, Rome was almost 
destroyed by fire. Of the fourteen districts into which 
the city was divided, four only remained entire. The 
fire originally began at that part of the Circus which was 
contiguous to the Palatine and Ccrlian hills, and raged with 
the greatest fury for six days and seven nights ; and after it 
was thought to have been extinguished, it burst forth again 
and continued for two days longer- Nero appears to have 
acted on this occasion with the greatest liberality and kind- 
ness ; the city was supplied with provisions at a very mo- 
derate price ; and the imperial gardens were thrown open 
to the sufferers, and buildings were erected for their accom- 
modation. But these acts of humanity and benevolence 
were insufficient to screen him from the popular suspicion. 
It was generally believed that he had set fire to the city 
himself, and some even reported that he had ascended the 
top of a high tower in order to witness the conflagration, 
where he amused himself with singing the destruction of 
Troy. From many circumstances it appears improbable that 
Nero was guilty of this crime. His guilt indeed is expressly 
asserted by Suetonius and Dion, but Tacitus admits that 
he was not able to determine the truth of the accusation. 
In order however to remove the suspicions of the people, 
Nero spread a report that the Christians were the authors of 
the fire, and numbers of them were seized and put to death. 
Their execution served as an amusement to the people. 
Some were covered with skins of wild beasts, and were torn 
to death by dogs, others were crucified, and several were 
smeared with pitch and other combustible materials, and 
burned in the imperial gardens in the night: 'Whence,' 
says the historian, ' pity arose for the guilty, though they 
deserved the severest punishments, since they were put to 
death not for the public good, but to gratify the cruelty 
of one man.' (Tac, Ann., xv. 44.) 

In the following year, a.d. 65, a powerful conspiracy was 
formed for the purpose of placing Piso upon the throne, but 
it was discovered by Nero, and the principal conspirators 
were put to death. Among others who suffered on this 
occasion were Lucan and Seneca ; but the guilt of the latter 
is doubtful. In the same year Poppsea died, in consequence 
of a kick which she received from her husband, while she 
was in an advanced state of pregnancy. 

During the latter part of his reign Nero was principally 
engaged in theatrical performances, and in contending for 
the prizes at the public games. He had previously appeared 
as an actor upon the Roman stage ; and he now visited in 
succession the chief cities of Greece, and received no less 
than 1800 crowns for his victories in the public Grecian 
games. On his return to Italy he entered Naples and 
Rome as a conqueror, and was received with triumphal 
honours. But while he was engaged in these extravagancies, 
Vindex, who commanded the legions in Gaul, declared 
against his authority; and his example was speedily fol- 
lowed by Galba, who commanded in Spain. The Praetorian 
cohorts espoused the cause of Galba, and the senate pro- 
nounced sentence of death against Nero, who had fled from 
Rome as soon as he heard of the revolt of the Praetorian 
cohorts. Nero however anticipated the execution of the 
sentence by requesting one of his attendants to put him to 
death, after making an ineffectual attempt at suicide. He 
died, a.d. 68, in the thirty-second year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign. 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the character 
of this emperor. That he was a licentious voluptuary, and 
that he scrupled at committing no crimes in order to gratify 
his lust or strengthen his power, is sufficiently proved ; but 



that he was fuch a monster as Suetonius tad Dion here 
described him, may reasonably admit of doubt The pos- 
session of absolute power at so early an age tended to call 
forth all the worst passions of human nature, whi'e the 
example and counsels of his mother Agrippina must hate 
still further tended to deprave his mind. Though be pot u 
death his adoptive brother, his wife, and his mother. 
his character appears to have been far from sanguin- 
ary; his general administration was wise and equitable. 
and he never equalled in his worst actions either the capri- 
cious cruelty of Caligula or the sullen ferocity of Domitiaa. 
Nero was a lover of the arts, and appears to have poaeewed 
more taste than many of the emperors, who only resembled 
him in their profuse expenditure. The Apollo Belvedere a 
supposed by Thiersch {Epochen der bildenden Kunst mmltr 
den Griechen, p. 312), and some other writers, to bars beca 
made for this emperor. 

His government seems to have been far from unpopular 
He was anxious to relieve the people from oppressive tax**, 
and to protect the provinces from the rapacity of the gover- 
nors ; and it may be mentioned as an instance of hi* popu- 
larity, that there were persons who for many rears decked 
his tomb with spring and summer flowers, and that in cea~ 
sequence of a prevalent rumour that he had escaped fraa 
death, several impostors at various times assumed the naxs* 
of Nero and gave no small trouble to the reigning emperor*. 
(Tac, Hist., i. 2; ii. 8; Suet., Nero, c. 57, and CasaubocM 
note.) During the reign of Nero, the Roman empire en- 
joyed in general a profound state of peace. In the East the 
Sorbulo ; and in the West the 
as under Boadicea, were ajram 
etonius and Paulinos. [Boa- 

i Cassius.) 
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Vespasian and Titus, but he incurred the suspicion of Do- | superable obstacles to certainty of microscoDic observe 
miuan, mnd was banished by him to Tarentura. tiou. r 

Oa the assassination of Domitian on the 18th of Septem 



ber v ajx 96, Nerva succeeded to the sovereign power, 
chiefly through the influence of Petronius Secundus, com- 
mander of the Praetorian cohorts, and of Parthenius, the 
chamberlain of the palace. The mild and equitable admi- 
nistration of Nerva is acknowledged and praised by all an- 
tient writers, and formed a striking contrast to the san- 
guinary rule of his predecessor. He discouraged all informers, 
recalled the exiles from banishment, relieved the people from 
some oppressive taxes, and granted toleration to the Chris- 
tians. Many instances of his clemency and liberality are 
recorded by his contemporary the younger Pliny; he 
allowed no senator to be put to death during his reign, and 
practised the greatest economy in order to relieve the wants 
of the poorer citizens. But his impartial administration of 
justice met with little favour from the Praetorian cohorts, 
who had been allowed by Domitian to indulge in excesses 
of every kind. Enraged at the loss of their benefactor and 
favourite, they compelled Nerva to deliver into their hands 
Parthenius and their own commander Petronius, both of 
vbom they put to death. The excesses of his own guards 
convinced Nerva that the government of the Roman em- 
pire required greater energy both of body and mind than he 
possessed ; and he accordingly adopted Trajan as his suc- 
cessor, and associated him with himself in the government. 
Nerva died in the beginning of ad. 98, after a reign of 
sixteen months and nine days. (Dion, lxviii. 4.) 

(Dion; Aurelius Victor; Eutropius; the younger 
Pliny.) 



Fig. 2. 



Coin of Nerva. 
British MoMom. Actual tfce." Copper. ' 

NERVE and NERVOUS SYSTEM. The nerves con- 
sist of fine tubular filaments of a white or greyish colour 
and of a peculiar substance, which are arranged nearly 
parallel to each other in sheaths of fibrous tissue, and which 
are more or less directly connected with the brain and spinal 
chord, from which as a centre they proceed in all directions to 
be distributed in the substance of nearly all the tissues of the 
body. The nervous filaments vary in diameter from tAo to 
about jJn of an inch, and each filament extends unbroken 
from tie brain or spinal chord to the part in which it is dis- 
tributed ; the size of the nerves, that is, of the bundles con- 
tained in a common sheath or neurilema, depends on the 
number of filaments enclosed in each. In their course the 
nerves give off and receive numerous branches ; in many 
parts their ramifications and connections are so numerous 
as to form a coarse kind of network or plexus; but in all 
these divisions and reunions there is no branching or com- 
munication of the ultimate filaments ; the only change is 
that the filaments pass out of one sheath into another, and 
the only end that appears to be had in view is the more 
convenient passage or certain filaments to particular parts. 
Fig. 1 is a nerve, that is, a sheath containing a number of 
nervous filaments branching and receiving branches from 
another adjacent to it. Fig. 2 is a portion of nerve in which 
tbe sheath has been removed and the fibres and smaller 
fasciculi of filaments separated from each other. 

Of tbe mode of termination of the nerves in the tissues 
little is distinctly known. In the retina [Eye] the nervous 
fibrils terminate in the small pointed processes by which the 
internal surface of that nervous expansion is beset ; and it 
is verj probable that a similar mode of termination exists in 
other analogous recipients of special sensation, and in the 
papilla? of the skin and mucous membranes ; but for the 
nerves of the other tissues, whether the filaments unite in 
loops or form networks, or whether they terminate abruptly 
or gradually merge into the substance of the tissue in which 
tbev are placed, is at present undecided, the minuteness 
and obscurity of the objects having hitherto presented in- 



On many parts the nerves bear ganglia— small rounded 
vascular masses of nervous matter, not arranged in fibres, 
but composed of globules scattered in a network of vessels. 
Nervous filaments enter into the ganglia on one side, and 
pass from them on the opposite, but they lose their 61ament- 
ous character within them and appear to merge into the 
substance of the general mass. 

The nerves are arranged in two systems, the cerebro- 
spinal, or nerves of animal life, and the ganglionic, or great 
sympathetic system, or nerves of organic life. The nerves 
of the first system are all immediately connected with the 
brain and spinal chord, and include all those which are the 
media of sensation and voluntary motion ; the second system 
contains those nerves which are connected with the brain 
and spinal chord, or the nerves proceeding from them, only 
by very small filaments, which bear numerous ganglia in 
all parts of their course, and which are subservient to the 
actions of those parts which are engaged in the nutritive 
functions, and upon which the mind has in general no direct 
influence. 

These two systems of nerves are developed together from 
almost the lowest animals. Nervous filaments have not yet 
been seen in the bodies of the polygastrica, nor in the pori- 
phera, nor in the polyp-bearing animals, though many of them 
are sensible to light and other impressions, and their mo- 
tions indicate the agency of the same means as those which 
act in the higher animals. In those of the radiata in which 
distinct nerves are traceable, their distribution is circular, 
and hence the name of cyclo-neurose, often given to this 
class. A nervous circle is placed around the mouth, in a 
single or double cord, bearing minute ganglia, from which 
filaments radiate to the several divisions of the body, and 
especially to the tentacula and other moving or sensitive 
organs. 

In the articulata, or diplo-neurose classes, the nervous sys- 
tem assumes the same lengthened form as the animals 
themselves possess. The same form of a nervous circle 
placed around the entrance to the digestive cavity is pre- 
served, but the nerves proceeding from it are not all of 
equal length or similar in distribution as in the radiata, but 
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one much larger and more distinct than the rest is con- 
tinued as a double cord, extended along the under surface 
of the body. The ganglion on the upper part of the nervous 
ring around the pharynx constitutes the first trace of a 
brain, from which in many genera nerves proceed to the 
antenn®, the eyes, &c The cords or columns proceeding 
along the body are more or less approximated and often 
united to each other. Each is composed of two distinct 
tracts, on the lower of which there are ganglia over which 
the upper tracts pass without communicating with them ; 
the lower ganglionic tract supplies the sensitive, the upper, 
not ganglionic, the motor nerves, a relation similar to that 
which exists in the vertebrata, if we allow for the generally 
inverted position of the organs in the articulata. Besides 
these tracts another is placed between the motor columns 
and the viscera, which has no connection with the ganglia, 
and whose nerves are principally distributed to the respira- 
tory organs. The first trace of a distinct sympathetic sys- 
tem is found in a few nervous filaments passing off from the 
oesophageal ganglia and distributed around the dorsal artery 
and the adjacent viscera. 

The size of the ganglia on the longitudinal cord of the 
articulata and of the nerves connecting them and given off 
from them is directly proportioned to the volume and com- 
plexity of the sensitive or motor organs adjacent to and 
supplied by each. Thus in those which exercise important 
motions and have their chief organs of sense about the 
head, the supra-OBSophageal ganglion is very large, as in the 
rotifera and the complete insects ; while in those in which 
the chief nervous influence is required for lateral limbs that 
ganglion is small, but the ganglia and cords along the 
whole or some particular part of the trunk are developed 

Eroportionally to the organs adjacent to them. In the 
igner genera of this class the nervous cords are contained 
in a cavity separate from that which encloses the other vis- 
cera, as they are also much more distinctly in all the verte- 
brata. 

The most striking character in the nervous system of the 
preceding classes is the repetition of similar elements in the 
several similar parts of the animal. In both classea the 
animal is made up of a number of similar parts, which in 
the radiata are arranged round a common centre, and in 
the articulata are placed longitudinally. Each of these 
parts in both reeeivea its nerves from a distinct ganglion, 
and therefore possesses to a certain extent an independent 
nervous system, and an independent life. In higher ani- 
mals, in which particular portions of the body contain organs 
for special functions to be performed for the benefit of the 
whole, this repetition and equal distribution of central ner- 
vous organs no longer exists. 

In the mollusca, or oyclo-gangliata, the nervous oesopha- 
geal ring is still present, and is often provided with numerous 
distinct ganglia, whose size bears a direct proportion to the 
organs of sensation placed near the mouth, and to the acti- 
vity and complexity of the masticatory apparatus. The 
columns continued along the abdominal portion of the ani- 
mal are usually, like itself, short; and except when active 
motions are performed by a foot or other locomotive organ, 
they bear but few and very small ganglia. 

The nervous system of the mollusca is thus chiefly con- 
centrated about the head, and its development is propor- 
tioned to that of the organs of sense and motion which are 
subservient to nutrition, while the nerves of the body are 
but little developed. In the articulata, on the other hand, 
in accordance with the greater proportionate development of 
their locomotive powers, the part of the nervous system 
belonging to the trunk becomes predominant In the ver- 
tebrata, or spini-oerebrata, whioh possess both nutritive and 
locomotive powers more highly developed than either of the 
preceding classes, the types of both are united ; the cerebral 
mass being a more highly developed form of the large supra- 
oesophageal ganglion of the higher mollusca, while the spinal 
chord, with the ganglia on its sensitive roots, correspond! 
with the long ganglionic cords of the articulata. 

The most essential part of the nervous system of the ver- 
tebrata is the spinal chord, with its continuation in the cra- 
nium as far as the crura cerebri and cerehelli, and the gan- 
glia formed upon them, which together constitute that 
which is termed the cerebrospinal axis. This axis is always 
enclosed in an osseous sheath placed in the posterior part of 
the body, and it is never as in the invertebrate, traversed 
by the alimentary canal. 

The sympathetic system of nerves distributed to the vis- 



cera, which in its simplest form, in the annelida, i* < 
of a few filaments from the supra-cdsophageal ganglion, whiefc 
pass along the dorsal artery, preserves in all the cl eii i the 
same separation from the sensitive and motor cords, and tbm 
same general distribution about the viscera. It inereaaea a 
complexity in the same degree as the eerebro-apiiia) system, 
and acquires in the vertebrata an extensive and still in- 
creasing development. It forms in the highest of them 
numerous and complicated plexuses, with many and esaa* 
large ganglia, whioh follow the course of the pnnepeJ 
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blood-vessels, and are distributed to all the organs of 
life ; it still communicates but little with the ecrebro-sputx: 
axis, sending only small filaments, which mingle with tiw 
spinal and some of the cerebral nerves near their roots. 

The part of the nervous system of the vertebrata wtuen « 
subject to most alteration is the brain. The chief difference* 
in its form depend on the degree in which the bemsssvbem 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum are developed. In Ashes 
these are usually smaller than the ganglia on the onrui «f 
the optic nerves ; but ascending in the scale, they booms* 
more and more predominant in size over the real of the 
nervous centres, and appear to have a certain relation to lb* 
development of intelligence in the animal. In the highest 
animals and in man the lobes of the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum are by far the largest of all the nervous organ* ; tbr? 
surfaces are convoluted and furrowed, the quantity of thr 
grey matter upon them augmented, and the complexity of 
their structure greatly increased. But as a special aructt ■ 
devoted to this subject [Brain], it need not be further con- 
sidered here ; for similar reasons we shall here treat of only 
the general phenomena and laws of the actions of the nerm 
as they are observed in man, and the cerebro-spinal system 
only in reference to the nerves of common sensation utA 
motion ; referring for the description of the special semes t> 
the articles Eyk, Ear, &c, and for the peculiar influence af 
the nervous system in the most important organs, to tb* 
articles devoted to them. [Hi art ; Stomach, he] 

The constant functions of the cerebro-spinal nerves arc. 
to convey impressions, made on the points in which they are 
distributed, to the brain, where they are perceived as sensa- 
tions, or to the spinal chord, where they are perceived w ab- 
out sensation ; and to convey the influence of the will frtna 
the brain, or some involuntary influence from it or the spent! 
chord, to the muscles by whioh some motion is to be per- 
formed. The influences that thus pan to and from th* 
brain are conveyed through distinct nervous filaments, 
though the filaments subservient to each are generally 
enclosed in the same sheath, and appear to form a UMt^is 
and simple nerve. The filaments which convey isspre*- 
sions to the nervous centres are called sensitive or centri- 
petal ; while those conveying impressions from the centres 
to the muscles are named motor or centrifugal filament*. 

The spinal chord, in which all the nerves of the trunk 
have their apparent origin, is composed of two lateral halm, 
symmetrical in form and site, and united together by a put 
of their inner surfaces at the median line. The outer por- 
tion of the chord is composed of white nervous matter, t&t 
inner of grey, an arrangement the reverse of that erf the 
brain, in which the cortical substance is grey, and the medu> 
lary or central white. Each lateral helfof the spinal chord 
is again obscurely divided by superficial furrows ioto an 
anterior and a posterior column, and a smaller middle por- 
tion between them. All the nerves by which sensitive im- 
pressions pass, arise from the groove between the posterior 
and middle columns ; and all those (with the exception of 
the spinal accessory nerve [Brain]) by which the excitant* 
to muscular motion are conveyed, arise from the groove be- 
tween the anterior and middle columns. They all arise by 
what are called roots, that is, by a number of fine nervous 
threads or narrow bands attached to the grooves and pass- 
ing for a short distance into the substance of the cord, 
which, as they proceed outwards, converge and mute into a 
single cord or nerve. There is an important distinction 
however between them ; the roots of the posterior or seoaa- 
tive nerves have a ganglion at their union just where they 
are leaving the vertebral canal, while those of the anterur 
or motor nerves unite without any ganglion into a sing* 
cord, which passes over, but does not communicate with u»e 
ganglion on the posterior roots. Beyond this ganglion the 
anterior and posterior roots unite in a common ehealh. us 
which their filaments, though they continue distinct, are m- 
discriminately mixed ; and in this manner they preened 
through the varied branchings of the sheath to nearly s-i 
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parts of the body, conveying the power of perceiving impres- 
uons to ail, and the power of motion to the muscles and 
probably a few other tissues. 

Nearly the same mode of origin and distribution, and the 
ssroe distinctness of office, are found in the nerves that have 
tbttr centre in the brain, in which those of the fifth pair 
rBaAiif] are almost exactly analogous to the spinal nerves. 
But in the other cerebral nerves there is less regularity of 
origin, the nerves of peculiar sensation having no muscular 
nerves corresponding to them, the seventh nerve, or portio 
dura, being exclusively motor, without any corresponding 
sensitive root, &o. Thus of the nerves proceeding from the 
brain, some are in all their course sensitive only ; others are 
(except for the occasional connection of some of their 
branches with branches of the fifth) entirely motor ; others 
(part of those of the fifth) mixed, that is, containing in a 
common sheath both sensitive and motor filaments, like all 
the nerves derived from the spinal chord. 

The conveyance of those impressions which produce 
common sensation is the property exclusively of those ner- 
vous filaments which arise from the posterior columns of the 
spinal chord and their continuations in the brain. To pos- 
sess this power, their connection with the brain, either 
directly or through the medium of the spinal chord (which, 
in this view, may be regarded merely as a collection of a 
rut number of the nervous filaments, which have their 
centre in the brain), must remain uninjured. Hence, when 
any sensitive nerve is cut through, all the parts to which its 
filaments are distributed beyond the place of division are 
rendered perfectly insensible. The nearer to the brain that 
the injury is inflicted, the more extensive is the destruction 
of sensibility. When the spinal chord is injured by fracture 
of the vertebrae, or by disease, or any other means, all the 
parts whose nerves come out from the portion below that 
which is destroyed become insensible; they lose also all 
power of voluntary motion, but for the present we shall 
consider the sensitive filaments and their functions only. 
If the posterior roots of a nerve be divided, all the parts 
supplied by that nerve lose their sensibility ; or if a nerve 
be divided in any part of its course, then all the parts sup- 
piied by branches given off between the point of division 
and the brain retain their sensibility, while those which are 
supplied by branches given off in the other part of the nerve 
more distant from the brain are rendered insensible. These 
facts prove that the influence of an impression upon the 
dutal or peripheral extremity of a nervous filament can only 
be conveyed to the brain so as to produce sensation through 
a continuity of nervous tissue, and only through the very 
filaments that are impressed ; and that there is no such com- 
munication of adjacent filaments, that if one is injured, 
another ean convey the impression made on it, as in the 
circulation, by the anastomosis or communication of the 
blood-vessels, when one is obliterated, the blood which should 
traverse it passes through another. The same facts evi- 
dently explain also many of the phenomena of partial 
paralysis. 

If that part of a divided nerve which is still connected 
with the brain be stimulated, the same sensation is per- 
ceived as if the stimulus were applied to all the parts in 
which the branches that the nerve gives off below the divi- 
sion are distributed. This is shown in the sensation which 
every one must have felt on striking the inside of the elbow' 
(the funny bone, as it is commonly called) ; the tingling 
pain that the blow produces, and which appears to have its 
seat in the inner side of the fore-arm and hand, and in the 
link and ring fingers, is owing to the filaments of the ulnar 
nerve (which passes behind the elbow) being distributed to 
those parts, and to the sensation being always referred to 
the peripheral termination of the filament, in whatever part 
of its course it is irritated. It is of course impossible to ex- 
periment upon a single nervous filament, but the accuracy 
with which the imagined seat of sensation produced by 
irritating a bundle of filaments accords with their distribu- 
tion leaves no doubt of the fact just mentioned. The nearer 
to the brain that the stimulus is applied, the more extended 
is the sensation ; hence in disease of the spinal chord, pain 
is often felt in all the parts supplied with nerves coming off 
from the chord below the diseased portion, and the pain of 
dividing a nerve is felt over all the parts to which its 
hranches are distributed. The same circumstance gives 
rise to the apparently strange ideas which those who have 
lost a limb entertain, that they still possess it, till by their 
sight or some other means they correct the erroneous im- 



pressions of their sense of touch. For example, the con- 
stant cry of a patient who has just lost his leg, while the 
stump is being dressed, is that his attendants are squeezing 
his knee, or cutting his foot, or injuring some other part of 
the limb, which he cannot believe has been cut off. The 
reason is, that when those filaments of the nerves in the 
stump which are destined for the knee are touched, the 
knee seems to be touched ; when those which are going to 
the foot are injured, the foot appears to suffer. So deceptive 
are these sensations, that even years after the loss of a limb, 
or for the rest of their lives, persons occasionally endeavour 
to perform some act with the stump which they were accus- 
tomed to do with the part they have lost. From the same 
circumstance of the sameness of sensation, whatever be the 
part of a nervous filament to which the stimulus is applied, 
arises the well-known feeling of the foot having fallen 
asleep, when the ischiatio nerve has been pressed upon, and 
the peculiar character of the pain in many cases of tic 
doloureux, in which the trunk of a nerve being diseased, 
the pain is referred to all the parts to which its filaments 
are distributed. 

The laws deduced from these facts, and which are of great 
importance in the explanation of many diseases of the ner- 
vous system, are briefly these. The impressions producing 
sensation always pass from the circumference of the distri- 
bution of the nerves to the centre ; they are always centri- 
petal, and their centre, the seat of sensation, is the brain. 
They can pass only through the tissue of the nervous fila- 
ments to which they have been applied, and whose connec- 
tion with the brain must therefore be unimpaired. The 
sensation is the same on whatever part of the nervous fila- 
ment the impression is first made, and it is always referred 
to the peripheral end of the filament. 

If the connection of the nerve with the brain be broken, 
the same impression may pass along its filaments to the part 
where its continuity is destroyed, but it will produce no sen- 
sation ; though when the spinal chord remains, its passage 
may be indicated by the phenomena of reflex motion, which 
will be presently considered. It is chiefly through the 
medium of the nerves of common sensation that we become 
acquainted with all that the contact of other palpable bodies 
teaches, as their form, size, hardness, heat, &c. For the 
perception of these properties we must suppose a peculiar 
condition of nervous matter ; for although the laws under 
which impressions are conducted through all the sensitive 
nerves to the brain are the same, yet the nerves of peculiar 
sensation, as the optic [Eva] and the auditory [Ear] are no 
more capable of perceiving the impressions of contact of 
non-vibrating bodies, than the nerves of the limbs, &c. are 
of perceiving light and sound. If the retina be touched in 
an operation on the eye (as in the experiments which M. 
Magendie has often made in operating for cataract), the 
sensation produced is that of a brilliant flash of light; if 
the auditory nerve be electrified, the sensation is that of a 
sudden loud noise : but in neither case is pain produced, 
unless the nerves of common sensation, with which parts of 
the eye and ear are supplied, be irritated at the same time. 

Our ideas of the form and size as well as of the hardness 
of bodies are dependent in some degree on another sense, 
which is peculiarly connected with the muscles [Musclk], 
and is called muscular sensibility. By it we know what 
degree and extent of muscular force we exert at any given 
time. Thus if the hand grasps a ball, we estimate its size 
by the degree in which the fingers are extended to enclose 
its circumference, for the mere impression of its contact on 
the fingers would be the same whether the ball were large 
or small ; we estimate its weight by the muscular exertion 
which we feel it necessary to make to prevent it from falling; 
and its hardness by the degree of exertion which is sufficient 
or insufficient to make an impression on its exterior. In 
like manner, if the body be larger than the hand can grasp, 
then (unless we can see it) we estimate its size by the dis- 
tance through which the hand moves in passing over the 
whole surface, and its form by the differences of position in 
which, in thus passing over it, the hand is from time to 
time placed. It is only the smaller differences in the form 
of the surfaces of bodies, their smoothness and roughness, 
and other similar characters, that are estimated by the touch 
alone. Thus when a sensitive part (as the hand) is placed 
or moved with a certain force on the surface of a body, we 
know that it is smooth if all the hand receives the same 
sensation, or rough if the sensation of contact is perceived 
at points distant from each other. In like manner, from 
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the extent of surface touched we form our ideas of the 
sharpness or obtuseness of bodies. 

Perceptions of temperature are also the peculiar attri- 
butes of the nerves of common sensation, but they do not 
admit of our forming very accurate ideas of the heat of 
bodies, because our sensations depend rather on the rapidity 
with which heat is abstracted from or added to our bodies, 
than on the quantity which we lose or receive. Hence we 
feel marble, which conducts heat rapidly, as if it were much 
colder than a slowly-conducting carpet of the same tempe- 
rature ; and when the difference of temperature between 
the hand or any other part of the body and that wbich it 
touches is very great, we lose all power of judging, and can- 
not directly tell whether it is in contact with (for example) 
ice or boiling water. Peculiar states of the circulation in 
and around the nerves give rise to very different sensations 
of heat, as in fever or in shivering, in which, though the 
skin feels as if it were burning or freezing, the actual tem- 
perature of the surface does not in either case differ more 
than five or six degrees from that which is natural to it 

The acutenessof the common sensibility of parts probably 
depends, ceteris paribus, in the healthy state, on the close- 
ness with which they are beset with the terminations of 
sensitive nervous filaments. E. H. Weber (Annot. Anaiom, 
et Phyt.) has suggested a mode of estimating the degrees 
of sensibility of different parts of the surface of the body 
by touching two adjacent points of it at the same instant, 
and observing at what distance from each other the two 
contacts can be discerned as two distinct impressions. This 
may be effected by putting small pieces of cork on the points 
of a pair of compasses, and pressing both at the same in- 
stant on the part to be examined; the angles which the 
legs of the compass form will thus measure the distances at 
which the two impressions are distinguished or are con- 
founded into one. By this method of examination it is 
found that the tip of the tongue is the most sensible of all 
the surface of the body, being able to distinguish two 
impressions when the distance between the points on which 
they are applied is not more than ^ of an inch, a result 
which might have been anticipated, from the accuracy with 
which the tongue perceives and estimates the characters of 
the smallest portions of foreign matter in the mouth, and 
from the great share which the sense of touch takes in 
what we confound in the general idea of taste. The 
balls of the fingers can distinguish double impressions from 
^ to £ of an inch apart ; the palm at about half an inch, 
and other parts of the skin at various greater distances. 
Applied to the skin at the back of the neck, of the upper 
arm, the thigh, and some other parts, such double impres- 
sions are confounded into one when the points touched are 
upwards of two inches asunder. 

Numerous circumstances have the power of modifying 
or increasing the sensibility of parts, giving rise to varieties 
of agreeable and painful sensations. Most parts moreover 
have certain sensations peculiar to themselves; thus no 
other tissue than the skin is ever the seat of the sensations 
of tickling, or itching, or burning heat, &c; the muscles 
alone feel fatigue ; the pain of disease in different tissues is 
as varied as any other of its phenomena. Certain parts also 
are insensible to any but particular impressions ; the tendons 
and other similar tissues may be cut or burnt, or in any way 
injured without exciting any sensation, unless they are 
pulled or twisted, or subjected to any other of those mecha- 
nical influences which it is their office in the animal economy 
to resist. Other parts again, as most of the internal organs, 
the bones and cartilages, are insensible during health, but 
in disease excite severe and peculiar pain. For all these 
differences however no explanation is yet known. It is 
known that certain nerves (the motor) never, under any 
circumstances, convey sensible impressions; that others 
(the nerves of the sympathetic system) are, if ever, only 
occasionally conductors of sensations ; that others (the nerves 
of the peculiar senses) convey only the impressions of those 
agents for (he reception of which certain organs are pecu- 
liarly adapted ; and that others have the constant office of 
conveying impressions of contact, heat, &c. ; but upon what 
differences or structure or arrangement these varieties of 
function depend no reasonable opinion can at present be 
formed. 

Many of the phenomena illustrative of the mode of con- 
duction of the nervous influence in the sensitive nerves are 
repeated in the motor filaments, with this difference, that 
while in the sensitive nerves impressions always proceed 



from the circumference to the centre, or from the terms*** 
tion of the nervous filament in any tissue, to its ter nrif i aiw 
in the brain or spinal cord ; in the motor nerves the im- 
pressions always pass in the opposite direction, that as. 
from the centre to the circumference, or from the brain cr 
spinal chord to the muscle or other contractile tisane 
When the motor filaments of a nerve are irritated in a»? 
part of its course, no pain is felt, but the muscles to mbxk 
it is distributed contract ; when a similar nerve is coc 
through (or otherwise prevented from conveying the nerveos 
influence), all the muscles to which the filaments thai a*** 
off from it, beyond the injured portion, are distributed, lose 
the power of being acted upon by the will, and very soon 
of being excited by any stimulus, while those from petee ao 
the injured part and the brain retain their power. If Um 
end of that portion of a divided motor nerve which is uM 
connected with the nervous centre be irritated, no percrp- 
tible effect follows; if the end of the other portion, wmcfc 
is now separated from the brain, be irritated, the muscle* 
to which its filaments proceed will for a time cooUnae to 
contract The same observations on the necessity of a ceav 
tinuity of nervous substance, on the absence of any eomme- 
nication between adjacent filaments, by which one mug at 
assume the office of another, and on the sameness of eCtrt. 
whatever part of a nervous filament is irritated, may be 
made of the motor as of the sensitive filaments. As m fcy 
far the greater number of nerves, sensitive and motor fila- 
ments are contained within the same sheath, the phenomena, 
which have been described separately, will, in the caw U 
injury or other affection of such nerves, be combined.* The* 
when the nerve of any limb is irritated, sudden pain is Wt 
and coincident convulsions ensue ; when a similar nerta a 
divided, the limb becomes both senseless and motion Wn : 
if the upper part of the divided nerve (that still connected 
with the brain) be irritated, pain is felt, but no motwe u 
excited ; if the lower part be irritated, convulsions of the 
limb take place, but no pain is felt 

Of the nature of the influence which, passing along tbt 
nerves, excites motion, and of the manner in which it is act 
in motion, nothing whatever is known. Through too* 
nerves it can be transmitted at will, and the muscles ma- 
plied with these are therefore called voluntary ; through 
others the will has no influence in sending the excitant to 
motion, and the involuntary muscles to which they pass are 
entirely removed from any connection with the nun*, except 
in the excitement of violent passion or grief, or other ex- 
alted mental affection. Whatever stimulus is applied to the 
motor nerves, the same effect is produced ; whether it be the 
stimulus of the will, or of any mechanical, chemical, or 
electrical application, the same muscular contraction, vary- 
ing only in degree, is produced. The mind alone has the 
power of determining the strength and extent of muscuW 
contraction, and this it effects by an operation wbich a 
scarcely appreciates ; for even one who Knows accurately 
the position and the mode of action of each muscle canoet, 
except in certain cases, order the act of a single muscle, W 
to produce a certain kind or strength of motion, is obliged to 
exert coincidently all the muscles that can minister to that 
motion. Thus there are two muscles, at least, that bead the 
fore-arm, and no person can make one of them act while th« 
other remains inactive ; the will can only determine ceruia* 
effects, but it cannot determine the muscles by which tfeej 
shall be accomplished. 

In all the phenomena hitherto considered, the mind Ukes 
a part; but in some circumstances an impression pease* 
along a sensitive nerve to the nervous centre, aadaltbough 
no sensation may have been produced, an influence is in 
return conveyed back from the centre through a mot** 
nerve, and motion is produced, either in the muscles adjacent 
to the part first impressed, or in those of some other pan cc* 
the body. The phenomena of this class are those of what » 
called the reflex function ; a term which is derived from the 
idea that the impression, passing centripetally, is r * /L c i *J 
from the centre as soon as it arrives there, and made to pa** 
from it centrifugally. 

For the occurrence of these reflex actions, it is essential 
that the nerves acted upon should retain their connection 
with the spinal chord or with the brain. The spinal chord 
is sufficient for some of these actions, and the power » 
therefore often spoken of as if it belonged exclusively to u . 
but it is evidently possessed by the whole cerebro-sfiatal 
axis. Thus, if the hind-leg of a reptile or any other animal 
be separated from the body, and the skin of any part oX *i 
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be irritated, no motion of its muscles will onsue; but if the 
kg be allowed to retain its connection with that part of the 
spinal chord from which its nerves come out, the same irri- 
tation of the skin will produce convulsive contractions of 
the muscles. In the first case the impression on the skin, 
if it passed along the sensitive nervous filaments at all, was 
lottat their cut extremity ; in the second, it passed through 
them to the spinal chord, and thence either it or some 
other influence returned immediately through the motor 
nerves to the muscles. 

On this property of reflecting the impressions received 
from sensitive to motor nerves, many of the muscular mo- 
tions which were formerly regarded as instinctive or sympa- 
thetic, and many others of the most important phenomena, 
depend. Thus when light falls on the retina, the impres- 
sion received by the brain is instantly reflected through the 
third nerve, and the iris, without any effort of the will, 
contracts ; and if the light be very strong and sudden, the 
eyelids involuntarily wince, as they do before any expected 
injury. In like manner a stimulus applied to the nose ex- 
cites involuntary sneezing ; food, or any other substance in 
the fauces or pharynx, excites the involuntary act of swal- 
lowing, and still more an irritation of the larynx is reflected 
from the medulla oblongata, and excites in all the respira- 
tory muscles involuntary coughing. In all these cases sen- 
sation coexists with the reflection of the impression through 
the motor nerves ; but sensation is by no means essential 
to the phenomena ; on the contrary, in the most marked 
examples the centripetal impression is not perceived by the 
brain. Thus the sphincter muscles are constantly main- 
tained in a state of contraction under the influence which passes 
unfeUfrom the spinal chord; and all the motions occurring 
jn decapitated animals (in which the reflex actions are more 
remarkable than under any other circumstances) must pro- 
bably be regarded as unaccompanied by sensation, since 
exactly similar phenomena occur in persons suffering from 
fome forms of paralysis, and who can never feel the im- 
pression on the skin upon which the involuntary motions 
iastantiy follow. In the case of reflection from the optic 
nerve to the nerves of the iris, and in most of those in which 
the sensitive nerves pass directly to the brain, sensation is 
produced with the reflex action ; but in all the cases where 
the centripetal nerves pass to the spinal chord, the reflex 
actions take place as well, or even more certainly, after the 
removal of the brain. The spinal chord is essential for a 
reflex action in the nerves that pass out from it ; the brain 
for a similar action in its own nerves : in the first case sen- 
sation is not involved, in the second it generally is. 

Mr. Grainger (' Observations on the Spinal Chord*) be- 
lieves that the impressions which produce reflex actions, 
and those which pass to and from the brain in sensation and 
voluntary motion, are not conveyed by the same sets of ner- 
vous fibres. He considers that there meet in the spinal 
chord four sets of nervous filaments : one passing only to the 
exterior white matter, and then ascending to the brain, to 
«bich they convey sensations ; a second, corresponding to 
the*e, which pass from the brain along the exterior white 
matter of the chord, and thence to the muscles, for the con- 
veyance of the influence of the will to them. These two 
sets are the same as the commonly described sensitive and 
motor filaments ; the others are analogous to these, but are 
supposed to be subservient only to the reflex actions ; they 
pass to and from the chord with the others, but instead of 
being continued up with them to the brain along the exte- 
rior of the chord, penetrate into its substance, and lose 
themselves in its central grey matter — the recipient and 
reflector of the impressions which they convey. The obser- 
vations of the course of the filaments of the nerves, where 
tl*ey pass into the spinal chord, upon which this very inge- 
nious view is founded, have not yet been sufficiently con- 
firmed to establish its truth beyond doubt ; but it still affords 
the most intelligible explanation of the manner in which 
impressions, passing apparently through the same filaments, 
in some cases produce sensation, and in others none ; and 
in which, for certain purposes, organs supplied with nerves 
from the cerebrospinal axis are yet usually removed from 
the influence of the brain. 

It deserves particular remark, that in the cases in which 
the impression is conveyed only to the spinal chord, as in 
beheaded animals, the motions that result from the reflected 
influence, evince desigu. Thus, when a bird's or any other 
lower animal's (as a frog's) head is cut off, the body endea- 
vours to escape, and evinces method in its attempts; if a 
P.C, No. 996. 



limb is touched, it is drawn away from the contact ; if a part 
of the body is irritated, the foot will sometimes be raised in 
an endeavour to remove the source of irritation. These ac- 
tions are similar to those of monsters born without brains, 
many of which have been known to cry, to take milk, and 
perform other apparently voluntary acts. Are we from 
these facts, indicating design in the actions of brainless 
animals, to believe that the spinal chord is capable of 
any exercise of will ? Such an idea is very opposed to 
opinions which are deemed well founded, but is still far 
from groundless ; the motions are scarcely otherwise ex- 
plicable. 

Of the nature of the agent which, passing along the ner- 
vous filaments, produces sensation or excites motion, no- 
thing satisfactory is at present known. The imperceptible 
velocity of its passage naturally suggested the idea of an 
electric current, and except by the supposition of the motion, 
or the vibration of the particles of some such subtle material 
as electricity or the other imponderable agents are conceived 
to be, its velocity is scarcely to be accounted for. Some 
idea may be formed of its rapidity of passage along the 
nerves to and from the brain, by a rough calculation which 
the writer lately made, that when a person plays rapidly 
on the piano, upwards of 1000 distinct movements are per- 
formed within the minute; each of which has its time, 
place, and strength exactly ordered. At the same time that 
the mind imparts this number of impressions to the muscles, 
it is receiving not less than 2000 impressions by each of 
three distinct senses, the eye, the ear, and tho touch, and 
perceives the most minute variations with each. From the 
similarity of this velocity of the nervous agent, to that of 
the passage of electricity, and from a few apparent analogies, 
some have imagined the nervous agent or fluid to be identical 
with the electric; but the grounds for such an opinion aro 
at present few and uncertain, while many evident facts mi- 
litate strongly against it, as the equal conducting power of 
all the moist tissues as well as the nervous ; the improba- 
bility that electric fluid should be isolated in the filaments, 
the inconstancy of the results of experiments in which a 
current of electricity is used to replace a removed portion of 
a nerve, &c 

The nervous agent is prepared in the brain and spinal 
chord, and probably in all parts where there is ganglionic 
or grey nervous matter, and from them distributed to the 
nerves. Thus, if the trunk of a mixed nerve be divided, 
that part which is separated from the nervous centre soon 
loses that which may be called its stock of excitability, 
while that which remains attached to the centres retains 
its excitability as if no injury had been inflicted. For the 
maintenance of the excitability on which the reflex actions 
depend, the spinal chord alone seems to be necessary ; for 
it is not more rapidly expended after the removal of the 
brain than when the brain is present. For the main- 
tenance of the excitability for other actions the brain is 
essential. 

Each impression made on the sensitive nerves, and each 
excitant to motion, may be considered to cause a certain 
consumption of the nervous influence, which it is the office 
of the nervous centres to replace ; and a healthy condition 
of the nervous system may reasonably be conceived to de- 
pend on a due proportion between the waste and the supply. 
When the former has been excessive, weakness or fatigue 
of the senses, or of the power of muscular motion, is pro- 
duced, which a period of sleep or rest from excitement is 
necessary to replace. The necessity of such rest is indicated 
to us by the fatigue at the close of each day, and cannot 
long be safely resisted ; for after the loss of the night's 
rest, the excitant necessary to produce a certain effect is 
found to become greater in a rapidly increasing ratio 
through every hour of the succeeding day. During rest, 
the brain may be considered as producing the excitability 
by which the nerves may act during the period of exertion ; 
and hence exertion is not less necessary for health than 
rest; and many disorders show that excitability may, for 
want of being wasted by exertion, accumulate. Hence much 
of that which passes under the popular name of nervous- 
ness—a condition in which a given excitant produces a 
greater effect than is natural or healthy ; and this (although 
the use of terms usually applied to material things may 
give too definite an idea of it) we may reasonably believe to 
result from an accumulation of nervous influence, as fatigue, 
or the need of a greater excitement to produce a certain 
effect, results from its waste. The influence of exercise of 

Vol. XVI.-X 
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the nerves follows the same rule as that of exercise of the 
muscles or any other tissuo; hy it, within certain limits, 
the power of perceiving impressions and of exciting mo- 
tion is progressively increased ; the excitability or each 
organ or of tho whole system bcinz, within those limits, ca- 
pable of adaptation to the need of the individual ; hence the 
power by practice of attaining to perfection of touch, or of 
hearing, or sight, or any other senne. Impressions are dis- 
tinctly felt by the practised sense which are completely im- 
perceptible to that which has been only casually employed. 
In like manner, when the organ of one sense is destroyed, 
and thus one outlet for excitability is closed, the rest 
acquire increased acutcness ; hence tho accuracy of 
the hearing and touch in the blind, of tho sight in the 
deaf. &c. 

The system of the great sympathetic nerve is that whose 
brauches are distributed to all the organs of organic life, the 
heart, lungs, digestive canal and glands, &c, chiefly follow- 
ing the course of tho blood-vessels, bearing numerous and 
large ganglia in all parts of their course, and communicat- 
ing with tho brain and spinal chord or their nerves only by 
few and small filaments. The parts to which the branches 
of tho sympathetic none are distributed have but vague if 
any sensibility, unless under peculiar circumstances of dis- 
ease ; and the motions which some of them possess arc usu- 
ally quite independent of the mind. Numerous experi- 
ments of irritating the ganglia of the sympathetic to see 
whether it produces pain, have had unsatisfactory results; 
nor would any results of apparent insensibility be conclu- 
sive, because the ganglia might, like part of the brain, be 
insensible to injury, though fully capable of perceiving the 
impressions transmitted to them through their nerves. But 
the pain of the diseases of internal organs is amply suffici- 
ent to prove their sensibility, though it does not determine 
whether the impression of pain is conveyed through fila- 
ments of the sympathetic system or through those few of 
the cerebro-spinal system which are mingled with the former 
in the common sheath. In the same manner, in extraordi- 
nary cases, the brain and spinal chord have an evident influ- 
ence on the motions of the organs supplied by the sympa- 
thetic nerve, as in tho effects of strong passion and other 
mental affections on the circulation, the digestive functions, 
&c. The impressions conveyed from the viscera to the 
brain and spinal chord may also be reflected either to the 
voluntary muscles, as in the convulsions of children with 
disordered digestion, or to the involuntary muscles, as in 
the increased rapidity of pulse, the sickness, &c. which 
occur in various diseases. 

In tho natural state however, the organs chiefly supplied 
by the sympathetic nerves are entirely independent of the 
cerebro-spinal system, dnd will maintain their actions for a 
time even after their removal from tho body. Thus the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines the contractions and 
dilatations of the heart of some animals, and some other 
similar actions, will continue for a considerable time after 
they are separated from tho body, or after all the nerves 
passing to them have been divided. Many other facts 
prove also that the internal organs are much less dependent 
on the influence of the sympathetic nerve than the external 
animal organs are on that of their cerebro-spinal nerves: 
severe irritation of the sympathetic nerves, such as, if ap- 
plied to the cercbro- spinal motor nerves, would excite 
Midden and violent convulsions of their muscles, gives rise to 
but weak and slow contractions of the viscera; and these 
follow at perceptible intervals after the application of the • 
stimulus, so that it is often difficult to say whether the ' 
irritation have exerted any influence at all. | 

The otlicc of the numerous ganglia placed in the course ! 
of the sympathetic nerves is perhaps the most obscure ' 
point in the whole range of physiology. Some have re- ' 
garded them as so many brains, by winch impressions are I 
received through the branches of which each ganglion is 
the centre, and from which excitements to motion are sent 
out; others ha\c believed that they exercise a power of 
isolating the organs they supply from the influence of the 
mind or of obstructing the constant passage of impressions 
to and from the brain ; and many other functions have been 
supposed to be performed by them : but for each and all the 
evidence is altogether unsatisfactory. 

The sympathetic nerve or system of nerves has received 
its name from the idea that it is of ultimate importance in 
the phenomena of what U called sympathy, in which one 
part of the body is affected in consequence of some pecu- 



liar condition of another. A great number of the ffcet -a 
mena which were formerly regarded as the effects of arm 
pathy are now more clearly explained by the reflects 
action of the cerebro-spinal axis ; many others depend « j 
some generally operating influence, as a peculiar coodtuj 
of the blood, &c. ; and in those that remain it is quests z. 
able whether the sympathetic system of nerves exerei<-e 
any peculiar power. The universality of its dbtrtbu:. < 
among tho viscera is the only ground on which it can W 
believed to possess this property of exciting impre**x>c* u 
actions in one, in consequence of being itself excited by tf- 
condition of another. 

It exerts a more evident influence in the various seer» 
tions of the glands and other surfaces which it tupfli'i 
In some instances the excitant to secretion is conveyed jr 
marily from the brain, either directly, as in the flown** *> 
tears in grief, &c, or by a reflex action, as in the tears tb» 
flow when the mucous membrane of the nose is irmsJt^ 
or as in the flow of saliva in a strong irritation of the nva 
brane of the mouth, in the sweating of fear or of grc* 
agony, &c. In the more constant secretions the inft wo- 
of the sympathetic nerves is in some degree assumed ; b% 
there are sufficient facts to ptovc that their injury is *i- 
soon followed by a suppression or modification of the serf 
tion in the organ to which the injured nerves are destine-. 
The cerebrospinal nerves also exercise an influence on Ui 
secretion and nutrition of the parts which they supply ; b. 
its amount is indistinct, in consequence of the interrupt* 
of other circumstances favourable to those processes, by *.! 
same injury which cuts off the secretory power of tbc wr ' < 
as the loss of exercise of the muscles, &c. 

The best general account of the physiology of tlic item 
is in Miiller s • Physiologic,* translated by Dr. Baly ; fw *. 
that relates to the distinct functions of the roots of t>, 
nerves, the several works of Sir Charles Bell (by whom th. 
most important discovery was first made) may be consul u- 
and with them the physiological treatises of Mr. Mayo a . 
M. Magendie. On the reflex actions, the best works ±n 
Prochasku's •Physiologic,' in which it is first distinctl 
announced, though long before alluded toby Gltsson ( Tr.s. 
de Ventiiculo et Intestinio), and the works of Dr. Mir 
shall Hall, by whom the subject has been most fully i\\ -n 
trated and raised to its just importance, and of Mr. Graic;^ 
and Dr. Volkmann. The electrical theory of the oerr .* 
fluid is most extensively illustrated in the writingi uf l> 
Wilson Philip. The best account in English of the cx« 
parative anatomy of the nervous system will be found j 
Dr. Grant's 'Outlines of Comparative Anatomy.* 

NE'SEA. Lamouroux gives this name to some of V* 
articulated Corallines. 

NESS, LOCH, is a lake in Scotland, situated bet.r* 
37° 10' and 07 u '27' N. lat. and between 4° 20 and C *< 
\V. long. It is 22 miles long : its breadth varies from a m- 
and a quarter to three-quarters of a mile. It extend* *t<iii 
south-west and north-north-east over a considerable p«-L ■ 
of Glcnmore, through which the Caledonian Canal paw 
The depth of the water is from 106 to 129 fathutns rn •*. 
middle parts ; but near the ends of the lake it decrm.*** i 
8 j, 75, and much less. At the north-east end lb* depth « 
reduced to 7 and 9 fathoms. This lake is ncrer co*r:*- 
with ice. At its southwestern extremity it receive* i: 
waters of the small river Oich, which issues from L** 
Oich, which lies farther south. From its uortb-ca^ur 
extremity issues the river Ness, which, after a coune of % 
miles, discharges its waters into Moray Fiith. Lxh No* 
is enclosed on both sides by lofty, rugged, steep, and b*rrr 
mountains, which attain an average height of 100O Ce-e- 
The highest mountain-masses arc on the we* tern sKjtc rr 
near the middle of the lake, where they rise in the ba$ 
summit of the Mealfourvouny. Tins mountain is stale i i 
be 2730 feet high, but it is probably higher, if the fact ♦, 
true that not far from its summit there is a small Ui 
which is always frozen. On the north and south tf \ 
enormous mass of rocks two pastoral glens opeo upoa x * 
lake. Glen Urquhart and Glen Morison, and the nrc- 
which drain them bring a lar^c quantity of water to r: 
lake. The mountains south aud north of these t«o ^W- 
arc much less elevated : this is also the case with ihe nw-* 
which skirt the eastern shores of the lake. These rocks *lt 
cut by deep cullies and frightful precipices, and the mrj 
Farrigagand Feachloin rush violently into the lake thr.--^ 
two narrow fissures. These rivers drain Strath EnrL, 
pastoral valley, which is more than 400 feet above tLe le-* , 
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ofthe sea, and extends parallel to the lake for about fifteen 
miles. It is a beautiful tract of country, and its charms are 
increased by the cataracts of Foyers or Fyers, which the 
river Feachloin forms in breaking through the line of ele- 
vated rocks which divide the strath from the lake. It 
rivals in beauty the waterfalls of the Clyde and of the 
Tumel. 

{Parliamentary Reports on the Caledonian Canal ; Sin- 
clair's Statistical Account of Scotland ; and MacCulloch's 
Highlands and Western Islands.) ^^ 

NESTOR (Ornithology). [PsiTT^p-E.] 

NESTORIANS, the name of anTfnportant and early 
sect q( Christians, which is derived from Nestorius, a Syrian 
by birth, who became patriarch of Constantinople in 428, 
under the reign of Theodosius II. He showed himself very 
lealous against the Arians and other sectarians ; but after 
»me time a priest of Antioch, named Anastasius, who had 
followed Nestorius to Constantinople, began to preach that 
there were two persons in Jesus Christ, and that the Word, 
or divinity, bad not become man, but had descended upon 
the man Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary, and that the two 
natures became morally united as it were, but not hyposta- 
ticaJIv joined into one person ; and that when Jesus died it 
vas the human person and not the divinity that suffered. 
This doctrine, being not only not discountenanced, but sup- 
ported by Nestorius, was the origin of the Nestorian schism. 
Nesiorius refused to allow to the Virgin Mary the title of 
Tbeotokos, or mother of God, but allowed her that of Chris- 
Mokos, or mother of Christ. Nestorius met with nu- 
merous opponents, among others Eusebius of Dorylaeum ; 
and the controversy occasioned great disturbances in Con- 
stantinople. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria in Egypt, with 
bis characteristic violence, anathematised Nestonus, who 
in his turn anathematised Cyril, whom he accused of de- 
grading the divine nature and making it subject to the 
infirmities of the human nature. [Cyril of Alexandria.] 
The emperor Theodosius convoked a general council at 
Ephesus to decide upon the question, a.d. 431. The council, 
which was attended by 21 0 bishops, condemned the doctrine 
of Nestorius, who refused to appear before the council, as 
many Eastern bishops, and John of Antioch among the 
rest,' had notyet arrived. Upon this the council deposed 
Nestorius. Soon after John of Antioch and his friends 
came, and condemned Cyril as being guilty of the Apolli- 
narian heresy. The emperor, being appealed to by both 
parties, after some hesitation, sent for Nestorius and Cyril, 
but it appears that he was displeased with what he con- 
sidered pride and obstinacy in Nestorius, and confined hjm 
to a monastery. But as his name was still a rallying word 
for faction, Theodosius banished him to the deserts of 
rhebais in Egypt, where he died. His partisans how- 
ever spread over the East, and have continued to this day to 
form a separate church, which is rather numerous, espe- 
eially in Mesopotamia, where their patriarch resides at 
Diarbekr. 

The Nestorians at one time spread into Persia, and from 
thence to the coast of Coromandel, where the Portuguese 
fund a community of them at St. Thome, but they perse- 
cuted them and obliged them to turn Roman Catholics. 

[Kistoiredu Nestorianisme, by Father Doucin, a Jesuit, 
1698 -, and a Dissertation on t/ie Syrian Nestorians, in the 
4 th volume of the Bibliotheca Orientalis of J. S. Asse- 
mani.) 

Eutycbes, in his zeal to oppose the Nestorians, fell into 
the opposite extreme of saying that there was only one 
nature in Christ, namely, the divine nature, by which the 
human nature had become absorbed. [Eutychians] 

NETHERLANDS, THE. This kingdom as now con- 
stituted consists of the territory of the antient republic of 
the Seven United Provinces and of some portions of the pro- 
nnceof Limburg, but not including the grand-duchy of 
Luxemburg, which the king of the Netherlands possesses, 
wi;h toe title of grand-duke, as a part of the German Con- 
federation. The kingdom of the Netherlands is situated 
between 50° 44' and 53^ 34' N. lat. and 3° 30' and 7° 10' E. 
lonaf. It is bounded on the east by Germany, on the north 
iwt west by the German Ocean or North Sea, and on the 
fcuth by Belgium. The frontier line which divides it from 
Belgium is described in the article Belgium, as fixed 
by the treaty of 15th November, 1831, which has now been 
accepted ani ratified by both parties. The area of the king- 
dom is about 11,000 square miles; the population, on the 
l*t of January, 1839, was 2,583,271. 



A rc.i. 




Sq miles. 


Population. 


1,942 


366,160 


2,000 


336,401 


930 


423,873 


1,170 


509,661 


C40 


145,542 


525 


140.574 


1,027 


227,415 


1,240 


191,062 


770 


172,437 


920 


70,146 



The kingdom is now divided into ten provinces:— 



North Brabant 
Guelderland 
North Holland 
South Holland 
Zealand . . 
Utrecht . . 
Friesland 
Overyssel 
Groningen . 
Drenthe 



Total . . . 11,164 2,583,271 

That part of Limburg (with 147,527 inhabitants) which 
is restored to the kingdom of the Netherlands is annexed 
in perpetuity to that crown, but is constituted as the duchy 
of Limburg, and is to form a part of the German confede- 
ration, in lieu of that part of Luxemburg which the German 
diet consents to cede to Belgium ; but Maestricht and Venloo 
remain an integral part of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Face of the Country ; Soil; Climate.— The Netherlands 
are part of the great plain of Northern Europe, and are 
not separated from Germany on the north-east by any 
natural boundaries. The provinces about the mouths of 
the Schelde and the Rhine, and the country to the north 
of them, Zealand, North and South Holland, Friesland, 
Groningen, Drenthe, and Overyssel, are indeed most ap- 

5ropriately called the Netherlands, that is, the Lowlands, 
'hey form one unbroken flat without a hill or rock, without 
forests or running waters, they lie in part even below the level 
of the sea, against the inroads of which they are protected 
partly by immense dikes, and partly by sandhills or dunes 
from 80 to 180 feet high, which have been cast up by the 
ocean, and, running parallel with the coast, protect it against 
the element to which they owe their origin. Nothing can 
be more dreary than this ocean of sand ; it is a perfect image 
of aridity and barrenness; some broom scarcely green, some 
stunted shrubs growing at intervals in the hollows, where 
they are protected from the wind, alone interrupt this 
dreary solitude. From the Helder to the mouth of the 
Maas, a distance of 75 miles, these gloomy though protecting 
deserts everywhere extend between the cultivated country 
and the sea. The land thus rescued from the sea, consisting 
of moor and mud, is traversed by numberless canals, which 
are absolutely necessary to drain it and render it fit for cul- 
tivation. The labour is amply rewarded, for the land is 
extremely fertile and covered with the richest pastures. 
The lowest parts are called polders. When a marsh is to 
be drained, it is first enclosed with a rampart or dike to 
prevent any water from flowing into it. Windmills are 
then erected on the edge of the dike, each of which works 
a pump. As the mills raise the water, it is discharged into 
a canal, which conveys it to the sea or to some inland piece 
of water. But in general the operation cannot be performed 
at once ; where the marshes are too deep below the sur- 
rounding country, two or three dikes and as many canals 
are made at different levels, rising by degrees to the upper 
canal, in which the whole terminates. The girdle of wind- 
mills, which announces at a distance the position of the 
polder, has the appearance of sentinels placed to guard the 
entrance. All the polders have an extremely rich slimy 
soil, which is generally used for pasturage, but in some 
places produces rich crops of corn. The eastern provinces 
nearest to Germany contain many meres and marshes, and 
especially the great series of turf moors which extend from 
the mouth of the Schelde eastward to the Maas, and there 
join the great morass called the Peel, on the east frontier 
of North Brabant, which is 10 leagues long and from 1 to 
3 leagues broad. 

This marshy country, which is so wholly artificial that it 
has justly been said ' the Dutch built Holland,' is one of the 
best cultivated, the most wealthy, and the most populous 
in Europe ; and it would be difficult to find elsewhere, in so 
small a compass, such a number of large and well-built vil- 
lages, towns, and cities. The atmosphere in these low 
tracts is for the most part damp, thick, and heavy ; fogs and 
storms are very frequent ; but both the heat and the cold 
are more moderate than in Northern Germany. The climate 
is unhealthy, especially for foreigners. The want of good 
spring water is very sensibly felt. The climate is more 
healthy in the eastern provinces, which are rather mors 
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elevated, and contain some hills, which the inhabitants 
dignify with the name of mountains. 

Bays, Rivers, Canals, and Lakes. — The whole coast, 
which is much broken and indented with considerable 
bays, large inlets of the sea, and the mouths of great 
rivers, would measure near 500 miles, or about I mile of 
coast for every 22 square miles. The German Ocean, or 
North Sea, which borders Belgium and the Netherlands 
from the frontier of France, a few miles east of Dunkirk, 
to the mouth of the Ems, has produced in the lapse of 
ages great physical revolutions in the maritime provinces. 
The most remarkable of these revolutions have been 
the retreat and encroachment of the sea, and the changes 
in the course of the Rhine. The whole country probably 
once belonged to the ocean, but the oldest accounts that we 
possess represent the land as more extensive than at pre- 
sent. The Yssel, it appears, ran into an inland lake called 
Flevo, from which a river pursued its course for fifty miles 
to the sea. That lake, with the adjacent continent, has been 
covered for many centuries by the Zuyder Zee, the only re- 
mains of the continent being the islands of Texel, Vlieland, 
Schelling, and Ameland, which lie in a curved line, convex 
towards the ocean, in front of and protecting the entrance of 
the Zuyder Zee. This inland sea, which is enclosed by the 
islands and the provinces of Holland, Utrecht, Guelderland, 
Overyssel, and Friesland, resembles a great lake : it is 80 
miles long from north to south, and its breadth varies from 
20 to 30 and 40 miles. On account of its great extent, the 
navigation is dangerous in stormy weather for small vessels, 
which however cross it from South Holland to Friesland 
rather than go all round the coast. The entrances between 
the islands being much obstructed by sand-banks, the trade 
of Amsterdam derives infinite benefits from that noble 
work the North Holland Canal. The Lauwer Zee, between 
Friesland and Groningen, and the Dollart, between Gron- 
ingen and the German province of East Friesland, were 
formed by similar irruptions of the sea in the thirteenth 
century; and so late as the fifteenth century a great salt- 
water lake, called the Bies Bosch, was suddenly formed to 
the south-cast of Dort, by the sea bursting through a dam 
and overwhelming 72 villages, with 100,000 inhabitants. 

The principal river is the Rhine, which, coming from Ger- 
many, enters the Nttherlands at Lobith, where it is 2300 
feet oroad ; but in traversing this country it is divided into 
three arms, and before it reaches the sea even loses its 
venerable name. Soon after crossing the frontier it divides 
into two branches, the larger and left arm forming the Waal. 
The right or northern arm flows to Arnheim, where it again 
divides into two branches ; one, ealled the Yssel, flows north- 
wards to the Zuyder Zee; the other runs to Wijk, where 
it again divides into two streams, the larger, called the Leek, 
joining the Waal above Rotterdam, and the smaller, now 
reduced to an insignificant river, passing by Utrecht to Ley- 
den and the sea. Till the beginning of this century, this 
branch was lost in the sand, the mouth being completely 
choked up; in 1804 works were commenced to re-open 
this mouth of the river near Katwyck, and the operation 
was happily completed in 1807. The other principal rivers 
are, the Maas, Maese, or Meuse, which comes from Bel- 
gium, and joins the Waal at the fort of St. Andries ; and the 
Schelde, which, likewise coming from Belgium, enters Hol- 
land below Antwerp, and divides into two arms, the East 
and the West Schelde ; the West Scholde falls into the 
ocean at Flushing, and the East Schelde between the 
Zealand islands of Schouwen and North Beveland. Of 
the cauals the most important is the North or Holder 
Canal. [Holland, North.] The greatest lake is that 
<>f Haarlem, which it has now been resolved to drain. 
[Haaklfm.] 

Natural Productions. — The horses, which are a large 
strong breed, well adapted for draught and for heavy cavalry, 
are about 200,000 in number. The horned cattle are mostly 
remarkable for their size and beauty, and amount to about 
a million. Vast numbers of lean cattle from Denmark and 
Germany are fattened in the rich pastures of North Hol- 
land. There are about 700,000 sheep. The swine are of 
the German breed, and are most numerous in the provinces 
next to Germany. The only kind of game is hares, which 
arc rare ; wild rabbits however are very numerous among 
the sand-hills. Domestic poultry is plentiful. There are 
wild geese and ducks, snipes, woodcocks, and plovers. 
This is the paradise of storks, it being considered a great 
offence to kill one. Accordingly they build their nests 



on the house-tops, and walk about unmolested 1 and on- 
concerned. Fi»h is abundant on the coasts and ia tbt 
rivers ; the cod fishery on the Doggerbank and the Gmtv 
land whale fishery are very productive. But the bernag 
fishery on the coast of the Shetland islands, fonnerrv a chief 
source of the wealth of the Dutch, has great Ijr dadroed. 
In 1601 there were 1500 vessels employed in toe htrrmj 
fishery; in the years from 1795 to 1807 and 1808 tb«rt wen 
only 30 ; but the number has since increased to nearly *hl 

Sufficient corn Japonic consumption is not raised ; heap 
and flax are growiMRreat abundance. 

There are no minerals, except a little bog-iron inOveryiad 
and Guelderland : there are brick-earth and potters' rftt 
in most of the provinces. Fullers* earth (bat mixed vtu 
too much sand) is got in pretty considerable quantities abm 
Tilburg ; and immense quantities of turf are dog in Hol- 
land and Friesland : some sea-salt, but in small qnantitia. 
is made on the coasts of Holland and Friesland. 

Trade. — The history of the commerce of the Netberbndj 
properly begins with Bruges in Flanders, in the fourWr.tk 
century. From Bruges the trade was for the most jwn 
transferred at the end of the fifteenth century to Antwerp, 
which became the greatest emporium in the world. But 
the ravages of the war with Spain and the capture of the c.t, 
after the memorable siege in 1585 drove the wealthiest in- 
habitants to the northern provinces, especially to Amster- 
dam. The new republic of the ' Seven United Province*,' 
founded on principles of civil and religious liberty, be* 
came a sure asylum for the oppressed, while religkm* d j- 
sentions and persecutions prevailed in many other part* «f 
Europe. Poor as the country then was in natural resourm. 
it was necessary to find for the rapidly increasing populati* 
employment beyond the seas. The republicans, who wtn 
at first driven by necessity to become bold corsairs against the 
Spanish squadrons, soon became excellent and intrepid sea- 
men, and enterprising indefatigable merchants, who traversed 
every sea, for whom no source of gain was too remote, and 
to whom no obstacle was insurmountable. The commerce cf 
Antwerp, Cadiz, and Lisbon fell into their hands, and th««* 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, the United Pro- 
vinces became the first commercial state and the grea't«t 
maritime power in the world, and the trade of Amsterdam 
acquired an unparalleled degree of prosperity. The Eut 
India Company, founded in 1602, with a capital of oohr 
6,500,000 florins, conquered kingdoms and islands in Asa. 
With 200 ships it traded with China and Japan ; it »lvc* 
furnished Europe with the costly productions of the Sp«e* 
Islands ; the gold, the pearls, and the diamonds of the Rait 
passed only through its hands. The prosperity of Amster- 
dam remained almost unimpaired till towards the Inter 
end of the eighteenth century, when the French revoluti n 
in 1795 gave it the death-blow, and its rival, London, be- 
came the commercial capital of the world. Reduced lo the 
condition of a vassal and afterwards of a province of Frmnoe, 
and consequently engaged in a constant war with Enciiai 
Holland lost its ships, its colonies, its commerce, and ;h 
public credit. After recovering its independence on it* 
expulsion of the French in 1813, the commerce of Holla&i 
revived in a remarkable manner, but is still very far bek* 
its former magnitude. During the union of the north* m 
and southern provinces, under the name of the kingdom <i 
the Netherlands, both Holland and Belgium flourished. 
Holland indeed lost the colonies of Berbice, Demerara. and 
Essequibo, with the Cape of Good Hope and Cejlon. Tbr 
very profitable contraband trade formerly carried on with 
Spanish America has also been destroyed, since those colons 
declared themselves independent The trade with India 
has undergone a great change, not only by the leas of the 
Cape and Ceylon, but by the fall of the East India Com- 
pany and the throwing open of the East India trade to all 
the subjects of the Netherlands, excepting that to the Mo- 
luccas and to Japan. On the other hand the improved ad- 
ministration of Java has led to a vast increase of the produc- 
tions of that fine colony, and new and profitable channels ha« 
been opened to Dutch commerce in Brazil, Cuba, and Haiti 
The precarious state of affairs from the time of the revolt of 
the southern provinces in 1830 till the confirmation of their 
independence by the treaty of peace concluded in April last 
(1839), was certainly a great check to the progress of com' 
merce; yet it continued to improve even during thai 
period, and there is little doubt that it will again becoa* 
very flourishing, and more so perhaps than daring the anion 
with Belgium, 
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The following official tables, for the year 1837, show:— 
I. The number of ships cleared inwards, to what coun- 
tries they belonged, how many to each country, and their 
tonnage. II. At what ports in Holland they arrived* how 
many at each port, and how many under the flag of the 
Netherlands. III. From what countries they came ; how 
many from each country, and how many under the Nether- 
lands flag. IV. How many ships cleared outwards, and 
under what flags : — 

Ships cleared Inwards. 
Table I. 



Of what Nation. 




Ships. 


Tons. Ballast. 


Netherlands 




2721 


313,982(7051) 


English . 




1191 


199,602 


North Americar 


t 


73 


20,366 


Portuguese 
French . 




3 


171 




9. 


15,221 


Russian . 




54 


9,724 


Swedish . 




51 


7,588 


Norwegian 




472 


101,188 


Danish • , 




247 


13,940 


Prussian . 




86 


16,874 


Hanoverian 




496 


24,950 


Mecklenburg 




70 


11,665 


Oldenburg . 




95 


3,841 


jLiibeck . , 




5 


971 


Bremen • « 




9 


2,135 


Hamburg . . 




6 


711 


Rostock . « 




3 


447 


Papenburg • 




2 


105 


JCniphuisen . 




98 


7,688 


Austrian . 




2 


580 


Sardinian , 




1 


250 


Sicilian • • 




2 


307 


Spanish • 
Neapolitan . 




2 


113 




3 

5787 


678 


Total 


753,105 


1 


fable II. 




Antodat 




Ships. 


. Nelh. Flag. 


Amsterdam • 


• 


1987 


875 


Minden . 


m 


5 


5 


Zaandam ♦ 


• 


151 


82 


Enkhuizen 


m 


3 


2 


Mcdemblik . 


# 


38 


3 


Edam 


m 


120 


90 


Monnikendam 


• 


32 


28 


Alkmaar 


. 


45 


35 


Hclder 


# 


20 


14 


Tornhilling . 


v 


8 


2 


Quomenude 


. 


68 


7 


Brielle 


# 


6 


# # 


Maassluis . 


# 


10 


10 


Helvoetsluys 


• 


3 


1 


Hotter dam . 


• 


1439 


393 


Delfshaven . 


, 


8 


6 


Schiedam . 


. 


145 


80 


Vlaardingen 


• 


58 


55 


Dordrecht . 


. 


244 


110 


Vhessingen (Flu 


shing) 30 


14 


Veere 


• 


1 


1 


Zierekzee . 


• 


4 


1 


Brouwershaven 


• 


4 


1 


Middelburg 


• 


36 


13 


Leramer . 


# 


17 


17 


Workam 


# 


68 


68 


Harlingen • 


• 


431 


229 


Dockum 


• 


26 


25 


K am pen 


• 


5 


5 


Zwelle 


• 


30 


27 


Delfcyl 


# 


282 


208 


Termunterzyl 


• 


176 


102 


Gronineen . 
Oude Pekelet 


• 


236 


165 


m 


20 


17 


Langlekkerschan 


3 


9 


3 


Zoltkamp • 


• 


28 


27 


Total 


• 


5787 


272 


T 


ible III. 




From what Cotmtrii 


J8. 


Shi pi. 


Neth. Flag, 


The Kleine Oost, 


M 


eC M AAA 

5C k s 444 


228 


lenburg, and I 


-ubi 


Hanover • 


i 


694 


27Q 



From what Countries. 
Denmark . . 
Prussia • • , 
Russia . • 
Sweden and Norway 
Great Britain . 
France . 
Portugal 

Spain . . . 
Italy . 
Levant, Egypt, and) 

Barbary / 

Canaries, Azores, and) 

Cape Verd J 

Guinea Coast . 
Cape and East Indies 
China . 
South America andl 

West Ocean / 
Curacoa . • 

Brazil . 

Berbice and Demerara 
Surinam 
North America 
Greenland and Davis 1 

Straits S 

Total 



Ships. 


fteth. Flag, 


Ill 


29 


370 


343 


444 


261 


1161 


654 


1665 


476 


307 


177 


69 


13 


20 


12 


43 


23 



18 



1 

142 

2 

18 

6 
15 

4 

71 

174 

1 



10 



130 
2 

17 

5 

6 

4 

70 

37 



5787 2721 



IV. Ships cleared Outwards. — 5784 ships, 776,300 tons ! 
with cargoes— 3526 ships, 497,174 tons; the remainder in 
ballast. Dutch flag, 2720 ships, 327,481 tons. English, 
1200 ships, 202,807 tons. North America, 65 ships, 20,598 
tons. French, 94 ships, 14,462 tons. Norway, 463 ships, 
1 00,589 tons. Denmark, 242 ships, 1 3,692 tons. Hanover, 
492 ships, 26,230 tons. 

Of which there wore bound to Great Britain, 1692 ships, 
83,769 tons; Russia, 239 ships; Denmark, 104 ships; 
Sweden and Norway, 1095 ships, 153,524 tons; Cape and 
East Indies, 135 ships, 72,032 tons. 

The inland trade employs 5600 of the vessels called trek- 
schuyts, and 15,000 boats. 

The exports consist, 1st, of colonial produce from the 
East and West Indies, coffee, sugar, spices, tea, silks, and 
other articles from China and Japan ; and 2nd, chiefly of 
the productions of the country, among which they export 
to England annually 18 million pounds of butter and 27 
million pounds of cheese ; likewise flax, hemp, and corn, 
where the importation is permitted; tobacco, madder, 
flower-roots (especially hyacinths and tulips), cattle, and 
horses : 3rd, the produce of their fisheries, especially herrings,, 
and of their distilleries and manufactories. The chief 
articles of importation are corn, salt, wine, timber in very 
large quantities, partly from Norway and partly from Ger- 
many, whence it is floated down the Rhine ; stone, such 
as blocks of granite from Norway for the dikes, and free- 
stone for building; marble, and various manufactured 
goods; besides colonial produce of every kind from the 
possessions in Asia, Africa, and the West Indies. After the 
separation of the seven provinces from Spain, the Dutch, 
in the seventeenth century, held in their hands the greater 
portion of the carrying trade of Europe, and Holland was 
a general magazine of the productions of all countries ; at 
that time a list of its exports and imports would have been 
an encyclopaedia of merchandise ; and though this cannot 
be now said, it is still true in a great degree. 

Manufactures.— The principal manufactures are, linen of 
the very best quality ; woollens, once the most celebrated 
in the world; silks, and leather. The sugar refineries 
have increased of late years in a very extraordinary degree. 
Tobacco-pipes are made in large quantities, both for home 
consumption and exportation. The distilleries of Geneva, or 
Hollands, of which there are 200 at Schiedam, have long 
been celebrated. It is remarkable that the distillers last year 
petitioned the government for a reduction of the excise-duty, 
on the ground that their exportation to the United States of 
North America has greatly diminished in consequence of the 
establishment of Temperance Societies in that country. 
Since the revolt of the Belgian provinces in 1 830, great efforts 
have been made to establish manufactures, especially of cot- 
tons, in the northern provinces, which appear to have been 
very successful ; so that in a few years tqe kingdom of the 
Netherlands, as now constituted, may probably be placed in 
the rank of manufacturing as well as commercial nations. 
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Religion.— -The established religion is Calvinism, or,' as I 
it is called, the Reformed religion ; but a general toleration 
has so long prevailed, that religious sects of almost every 
kind enjoy the free exercise of their own forms of worship. 
The exact proportions at this moment have not been pub- 
lished, but in 1837 it was estimated that th«Te were— 
Calvinists, 1,700,000; Lutherans, 357,000; Mennonites, 
120,000; Remonstrants, or Arminians, 40,000; Anabap- 
tists, 2500; some other Christian sects, 15,000; Roman 
Catholics, 280,000 ; and Jews, 50,000. The proportions have 
probably not much altered since. 

Education is very generally diffused throughout the 
kingdom. Besides the parish schools, under the protection 
of the government, private boarding-schools are as nume- 
rous as in England. No person is allowed to set up a 
school without a licence, which he cannot obtain without a 
previous examination by a special commission. There are 
four classes of licences, according to the branches of edu- 
cation to be taught ; and no person is permitted to under- 
take a higher branch than that for which he has passed his 
examination. For the higher branches there are seminaries, 
called Royal Schools, where the antient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, rhetoric, and drawing are taujrht ; of 
these there is one in every large town. The universities are 
those of Leyden, Utrecht, and Oroningen, the first of which 
was formerly one of the most illustrious in Europe, and can 
boast a long and splendid list of learned men who have been 
educated within its walls. There are likewise schools for 
particular branches of education, such as military and naval 
schools. 

The Constitution of the kingdom of the Netherlands is 
contained in the Grond Wet, or fundamental law of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, promulgated by a royal ordi- 
nance of 24th August, 1815. This constitution resembles 
in many particulars that of Great Britain. The crown is 
hereditary in the male lino, and, in default of male 
descendants, in the female line. The executive power is in 
the hands of the king, whose person is inviolable, his 
ministers being responsible. The legislative power is in 
the king and the states-general, consisting of two chambers : 
the members of the first chamber are appointed by the king 
for their life ; the second chamber is elected by the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and one-third of the members go out 
annually by rotation, but they may be reelected. All new 
laws are proposed by the king to the second chamber. The 
sittings of the second chamber are open to the public ; those 
of the first are not. Each province has its own provincial 
assembly, which has various important local duties, such as 
the superintendence of religious worship and charitable in- 
stitutions, the care of the roads and bridges, and the elec- 
tion of the deputies to the second chamber. This constitu- 
tion, having been made for the kingdom of the Netherlands 
as constituted in 1815, is to undergo various alterations and 
modifications, in consequence of the separation of the north- 
ern and southern provinces. 

Finances.— Tin* is a subject of extreme intricacy, ren- 
dered still more complex by the union with Belgium, and the 
precarious state of the country, which was neither at war nor 
at |>eace with Belgium, after "the revolt of the latter in 1 830, 
till the final separation of the two countries. The whole must 
he amply discussed in the present session of the states-general. 
We can here only state that the budget presented by the 
minister of finance on the 25th of October, 1839, proposes 
an expenditure for the year 1840 of 56,378,600 florins, of 
which 21 i millions are for the interest of the national debt, 
above 14 millions for the army, and 5J millions for the navy. 
The ways and means are estimated at 56,386,298 florins. 
One of the items worth notice in the ways and means is the 
sum of 11,220,000 florins from the revenues of the colonies. 

Anny and Navy. — The amount and the organization of 
the army cannot at present be fully known. A very great 
reduction has already been made since the peace by dis- 
banding the militia and volunteers. The navy consists of 
about eighty vessels, of which twelve are ships of the line. 
These are however of lower rates than in the British navy, 
thore being only ono 90 gun ship. 

Cc/omV*.— The Dutch still possess many important co- 
lonies: in Asia— Java, Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Macassar, 
and settlements in Sumatra, Borneo, and Coromandel ; in 
Africa, thirteen forts on the coast of Guinea ; in the West 
Indies, the islands of Curacao, St Eustatius, and part of St. 
Martin, and, on the continent of South America, Surinam, 
mid a right to send stores and receive produce from Demc- 



rara, Estequibo, and Berbice, formerly their colonist, bat 
now in tho possession of Great Britain. 

History. — Julius Ctesar, in prosecuting his conquests m 
Northern Gaul, advanced as far as the Rhine. Toe inha- 
bitants of the north bank of the Rhine were called Baiavi. 
and considered as belonging to Germany. They were en- 
gaged in many wars, either with the Romans, or as their alUe*. 
We afterwards find them partly as trading, partly as Ma- 
faring people, and as pirates, who were iu the end aubdued 
by the Romans. In the fifth century the Batavians, and 
in the sixth the Bclgco, were conquered by the Franks, lu 
the Frieslanders not till the seventh century. At the peace 
of Verdun, in 843, Batavia and Friesland were incorporated 
with the newly created kingdom of Germany, of mhtch 
Ludwig (i.e. Lewis), surnamed the German, was the fint 
king, and were under governors, who afterwards made them- 
selves independent From the year 1000 to the end of tU 
eleventh century, the country was divided into doebws, 
counties, and imperial cities. Utrecht became a bisbophr, 
and extended its temporal power over Groningon and Oner- 
yssel. Of all these princes the counts of Flanders were tin* 
most powerful, and their country having become subject, in 
1383, to the still more powerful house of Burgundy, the 
latter made itself master of almost the whole of the Ne- 
therlands. Charles the Bold, the last duke of Borguadr. 
fell in a battle with the Swiss, and his only daughter soil 
heiress Maria marrying Maximilian, son of Frederick III, 
duke of Austria, and emperor of Germany, the NetherUoi* 
came under the dominion of the house of Austria. Maxi- 
milian's grandson, Charles V., by the Pragmatic Sanctis 
in 1548, united all the seventeen provinces forever v,tb 
Spain ; they however retained the name of the circle of Bar- 
gundy, and were attached to the German empire. During tbe 
reign of Charles V., the Protestant religion began to spread m 
these provinces, though grievously oppressed, for tiienumKr 
of persons in the seventeen provinces put to death in his rei^n 
as heretics is estimated at several thousands. His son and 
successor Philip II. not only deviated from the policy of hii 
father, who had respected the antient liberties of the fwoph*, 
but introduced the Inquisition, and carried on religious per- 
secution with a cruelty before unknown. The pa'icnee of 
the people was exhausted, and they rose in open rebellion, 
which the atrocities of the bloodthirsty Alba could not qutil 
The heads of the noblest of the nation, among whom were 
Egmont and Horn, fell indeed under the axe of tbe execu- 
tioner. The prince of Orange, who escaped, long maintaxced 
an unequal combat, and though often defeated by IX* 
John of Austria and Alexander duke of Paris, at lenxta 
triumphed in the cause of liberty and the Protestant reltgwc 

The struggle would certainly have been sooner and man 
easily ended, but for the jealousies between the several pn>- 
vinces and the nobles, and the unfortunate reciprocal •In- 
trust of the Protestants and the Roman Catholics, Ir ;* 
true that almost nil the other provinces concluded w.th 
Holland and Zealand, the convention of Ghent, in 15TC. 
and formed a still closer alliance in the following year, br 
the Union of Brussels. But the consummate abilities Jf 
the prince of Parma succeeded in bringing all the »oatb«rn 
provinces under the authority of Spain. In 1579 the five 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, aivi 
Friesland concluded the celebrated Union of Utrecht, m 
which they declared themselves independent of Spain. 
They were joined in 1580 by Overyssel. On the 26th 
July, 1581, they renounced their allegiance to Philip a as a 
tyrant,' and beinq joined in 1594 by Groningen. formed the 
celebrated republic of the Seven United Provinces *b*a was 
afterwards generally called Holland, from that province, 
which exceeded the others in extent, population, wealth, 
and influence. Though Philip III. was obliged to conclude, 
in 1609, a thirteen years* truce, called the peace of Ant- 
werp, and the independence of the provinces was recognised 
by all the European powers except Spain, it was not fully 
secured till the peace of Mumter, at the close of the ThirtV 
Years' War, in 1648. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, they were engaged in war with France and England, 
and at the beginning of the eighteenth century, in the war of 
the Spanish succession. Holland was weakened by these 
efforts, while republican jealousy of the attempts of the 
House of Orange to increase its authority sowed the seeds 
of party rage and civil war. In 1 747 tho House of Orange 
triumphed, and William IV. obtained the hereditary dignity 
of stadtholder in all the seven provinces. In 1766 the 
republicans again raised their heads, but the wilt of tbe 
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stadtholder William V., who was sister to Frederic William 
II., king of Prussia, having heen insulted by some violent 
patriots, applied to her brother, who sent a Prussian array 
of 25,000 men to avenge the indignity she had received, 
and secure the rights of her husband. The patriots resisted 
in vain ; the rights of the House of Orange were confirmed 
and enlarged, and a close alliance concluded between the re- 
public and Great Britain and Prussia. In 1 794 the republican 
or Anti-Orange party, encouraged by the approach of the vic- 
torious armies of France, again rose. Pichegru easily con- 
quered Holland, being favoured by the severe winter and by 
the popular party, and the stadtholder, with his family, was 
obliged to fly to England. The provinces were now 
organised under the title of the Batavian Republic. A ne- 
cessary consequence of this change was war with England, 
which led to the capture of their fleets, the destruction of 
their trade, and the loss of their colonies, to all which evils 
were added the exorbitant demands of their French allies, 
who also changed several times the constitution of the 
republic In 1806, it was formed by Napoleon into a 
kingdom, and given to his brother Louis, who studied the 
welfare of his subjects, but lost the friendship of his 
brother after the landing of the English, and unexpectedly 
resigned the crown in favour of his eldest son, a minor, on 
the 1st of July, 1810. Napoleon however refused to recog- 
nise his brother's arrangement, and incorporated the king- 
dom with the French empire, with which it remained united 
till November, 1813, when the people, encouraged by the 
disasters of the French, rose and expelled them from the 
country, and recalled the Orange family. The Prince landed 
from England on the 30th of November, 1813, and was wel- 
comed with a delirium of joy which seemed to be marvellous 
in so cool and phlegmatic a people. The prince governed 
the country by the title of * Sovereign Prince,' till 1815, 
when the seven northern and the ten southern provinces, 
after a separation of two hundred years, were again united, 
by the name of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, a grand 
and noble conception, destined to accomplish the object 
which England had so long attempted, — the union of all the 
provinces in one independent state, calculated to serve as a 
real barrier against France. This union continued for fifteen 
years, to the advantage of both countries, and especially of 
the Belgians, who however were not satisfied with the new 
state of things. lu 1830, encouraged by the Revolution 
which had expelled Charles X. and his family from France, 
they revolted from their allegiance, and claimed to become 
an independent state distinct from Holland. This end they 
have at length attained, not however without the aid of 
Franco and England. The independence of Belgium is 
secured by the treaty concluded in April, 1839, which is 
guaranteed by Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, 

Literature, 4*c— It is not a little remarkable, that of a 
people whose shores lie opposite our own, and whose na- 
tional character likewise runs in many respects parallel 
with ours, who have been animated by a similar spirit of 
industry, commercial enterprise, and maritime ardour — even 
the language should be hardly at all known in this country, 
notwithstanding the study of it is calculated to throw so 
much light upon our own, which has not only the same 
common origin, but has immediately borrowed a great num- 
ber of words and expressions from it. So far from meriting 
that contempt with which the insolence of ignorance has 
branded them, there are few nations which have contri- 
buted more towards the civilization of Europe, and to learn- 
ing and science, than the people of the Netherlands. The 
country that has produced an Erasmus and a Grotius, a 
Swammerdam, a Leeuwenhoek, and a Boerhaave ; that has 
done so much for the physical sciences, for medicine, juris- 
prudence, philology, classical and oriental literature; that 
ran boast of such writers as a Vondel, and in our times a 
Bilderdijk; that has done so much for the cultivation of its 
language ; that possesses so many literary societies and in- 
stitutes, together with others for the encouragement of the 
fine arts,— ought not to be stigmatised as one inhabited by a 
dull plodding race of merchants. One circumstance, 
which, if it has served to diffuse over Europe the labours of 
its learned men, has also merged their celebrity in that of 
continental literature generally, has been the practice of 
employing Latin, a circumstance which has rendered an 
acquaintance with the Dutch language unnecessary for the 

Surpose of profiting by their studies or their discoveries, 
[out probably too the universal celebrity of the Dutch 



scholars throughout the learned world has in no small de- 
gree tended to divert attention from and excite a prejudice 
against the vernacular language and literature, as being 
rude and uncultivated, and unfitted for any nobler purpose 
than that of carrying on the intercourse of daily life. Yet 
so very far is this from being the case, that there is scarcely 
any modern tongue which either contains within itself more 
plastic elements or which has been more carefully wrought 
up and polished ; nor have any people paid greater atten- 
tion to purity of style and elegance of diction than the 
writers of Holland of late vears. It cannot be said that 
the difficulty of acquiring it has deterred us from attempting 
to form any acquaintance with the literature of this coun- 
try ; because, of all foreign idioms, it is that which bears the 
strongest family resemblance to our own — so much so, that 
flippant and ignorant travellers have sometimes described it 
as a sort of bastard English, which is just as correct as it 
would be for a Hollander to call English a bastard jargon 
of Dutch. Those who have picked up a few commonplace 
phrases, and decide that the language in which Vondel 
wrote is a barbarous one, would be capable of pronouncing 
with equal effrontery that the language employed by Milton 
is altogether rude and unpolished, if they judged of it 
only as they could make out what was said to them by inn- 
keepers and postillions. It certainly has its defects, but 
they are those of our own language, which sounds equally 
harsh to Southern ears, and is condemned as being clogged 
with consonants and abounding in monosyllables.* At tho 
same time it possesses far greater homogeneousness, and, like 
the German, the power or combining out of its own elements 
and roots that class of words which we borrow immediately 
from the Latin and the Greek ; for instance, onnavolgbare, 
' inimitable,' vereeningen, ' to unite, 1 veelomvattende, •com- 
prehensive,* &c. ; whereas we have only a very few of the 
kind, such as ' unchangeable,' wherein the Saxon root is em- 
ployed. Hardly indeed is an Englishman a fair judge in 
such a case, because, while familiarity with them blinds him 
to the deficiencies and imperfections of his own language, his 
prejudices are shocked by one which is at once so similar and 
so unlike his native tongue. An Italian would be a more im- 
partial umpire, inasmuch as he would have no particular pre- 
possession in favour of either. We do not say that the litera- 
ture of the Dutch language contains so much to reward the 
student as that of Germany, but it certainly contains a very 
great deal, and much too that is equally or even more 
worthy of finding translators in this country than many of 
the productions which have been imported from Germany 
into our own literary market ; and by way of specifying 
at least something rather recent worthy of appearing in an 
English dress, we may mention the 'Plinius Secundus' 
and the ' Messala Corvinus ' of Van Hall. There is in- 
deed a current of sound and healthy feeling in the literature 
of Holland, which, but for our extravagant prejudices, 
would have recommended it to the sympathies of our coun- 
trymen. That devotional fervour and that regard for the 
hallowing influences of domestic life, together with noble- 
ness and independence of spirit, which pervade so many of 
the higher poetical productions of that country, would at 
least, it might be imagined, secure them some attention 
among ourselves. 

After indulging in the preceding remarks, it may perhaps 
be deemed somewhat inconsistent to say that we cannot at- 
tempt to give anything like a connected historical summary 
of the literature ; yet though our limits prevent us from doing 
this, we have considered it important to correct popular 
prejudices against the subject itself, since by so doing, and 
pointing to it as one of considerable interest, we are likely 
to direct further inquiry more serviceably than by merely 
stating a few facts. 

Although they now stand in somewhat the same degree 
of relationship to each other as the English and Scotch, 
the Dutch and Flemish languages were originally the same ; 
the difference between them has been occasioned by that of 
the northern provinces having been cultivated and refined 
and employed in literature, while the other has continued 
almost stationary in its primitive rudeness. Even in tho 
twelfth century the Dutch began to be used in public 
decrees and civil acts ; nor was it long before writers arose 

• At one instance at leaM that even in poetry *n entire verse of monosylla- 
bles i* not necessarily either rugged or poor, we may be allowed to quote a 
line of Darwin's, which is perhaps one of the must sonorous and eaergetio 
in our language — 

' Cleaves the dark air, aud asks no star but thee V 
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who began to mould it into rhythm, if not always into 
poetry. Contemporary with our Roger Bacon, Jacob van 
Maorlant (1235-1300), who has been called the Father of 
the Poets of the Netherlands, may be said to hate preceded 
Cbaucer by an entire century, as the latter lived from 1328 
to 1400. His most celebrated productions are his 'Rijm- 
bibel ' and ' Spiegel Historiael * (or Historic Mirror). Nei- 
ther was he the only writer in the language of that age ; 
for Melis Stoke, Jan van Heln, Thomas van Ghessaert, 
Heijnric van Holland, and others of less note, belong to 
tbe same century. In the following one sprung up the 
literary societies known by the name of the ' Kamers der 
Rcderijkers,' or * Chambers of Rhetoric,' but which, so far 
from advancing poetry, rather corrupted the language 
itself; besides which, the party and civil dissensions that pre- 
vailed during the 14th and 15th centuries were exceedingly 
unfavourable to the progress of literature. It was in the 
last-mentioned period howover that Holland distinguished 
itself by two most important inventions, that of oil-painting 
and that of printing. It is true that as regards printing 
rival claims to those of Haarlem in behalf of Laurence 
Koster have been made by both Maim and Strasburg in 
favour of Guttenberg ; but if even Koning's work on the 
subject has not completely established the former, neither 
are the arguments hitherto adduced to the contrary suffici- 
cient to completely invalidate them. 

Of the services of Erasmus both to letters and to religious 
liberty, or of the share which Holland took in the Reforma- 
tion, it is not our purpose to speak ; neither can we bestow 
any notice on those writers of the 16th century who ob- 
tained celebrity by works of erudition or science. The 
period we now arrive at may be considered as not merely 
the dawn but the morning of Dutch literature ; and one of 
the first who contributed towards purifying and refining 
the native tongue was Divk Volkertzoon Koornhert, who 
was born at Amsterdam in 1522, and became private secre- 
tary to the States of Holland in 1572. Among other con- 
temporary names of note appear those of Philip van Marnix, 
Peter Heijns, Spieghel, and Roemer-Visscber. The last- 
mentioned has been styled the Martial of Holland, but he is 
now chiefly indebted for celebrity to the fame of his daugh- 
ters Anna and Maria, who, on account both of their learning 
and poetical talents, obtained the title of the 'Dutch 
Muses.' By the end of the century a new generation 
had begun to spring up, who not only greatly surpassed all 
their predecessors, but suddenly advanced both the language 
and literature in an extraordinary degree. The sera from 
the commencement of the seventeenth century to 1679, the 
time of Vondel*s death, comprises some of the most illus- 
trious names in the literary annals of Holland— those of 
Hooft, Cats, Decker, Kamphuysen, Anslo, and Antonides 
van der Goes. Referring to the respective articles in this 
' Cyclopaedia* for tome biographical account of the three 
first-mentioned, we shall briefly sum up their literary 
merits. It is difficult to decide whether the prose or 
the poetical compositions of Hooft did most for the re- 

anement of the language. His versification is particularly 
uent and melodious, and, as far as his own talent is 
concerned, his poetry may deserve the preference ; yet, by 
cultivating a prose style, he furnished a model which was 
then most wanted. Together with Vondel, he may be con- 
sidered the chief founder of the Dutch tragic theatre. Of 
Cats it is difficult to comprise an adequate eulogium in a 
few words ; yet, if ever there was a truly national and po- 
pular writer — one who has addressed himself to all the best 
feelings of his countrymen— one whose works are prized by 
all classes for whom he wrote— that writer is * Father Cats.' 
The popularity which his works enioy is as honourable to the 
character of his countrymen as to his own fame, for a vein of 
morality, benevolence, and strong religious principle runs 
through them all. If Decker's poems are not of the highest 
class on account of their subjects, they exhibit superior talent, 
and contributed very much to the improvement of the lan- 
guage. Kamphu) sen's productions display great poetical 
power, both in regard to the ideas and the expression, 
and his religious pieces breathe intense devotional ardour. 
Reinier Anslo was greatly admired in his own time and 
praised for his talents by Vondel himself; and even now his 
poems may be perused with interest, especially his * Pest tot 
Napels* (or Plague at Naples), the horrors of which are 
described by bim with great power. 

Before we come to speak of Vondel himself, there are 
several name* which it would be unjust to pass by wholly 



in silence, although they did comparatively Hole for the i 
tive literature of their country, their reputation being b* 
chiefly upon their Latin productions. Huig de GrooC, Dan. 
Heins, Rasper van Baerle, may seem strangely obscure 
names, but those of Grotius, Heinsius, and Barlstus are 
certainly — the first two at least—- of European celebrity. 
Constantino Huijgens was not one of the least gifted or 
least remarkable writers of this period, since nearly all hi* 
productions are stamped by originality both of thought and 
expression. He was employed upon missions to vanoo* 
courts, and came over to this country on one to Charles IL, 
and afterwards, although then greatly advanced in yean, 
visited Italy, chiefly for the purpose of beholding VaueJuML 
Jan Vos, origiually a glazier at Amsterdam, where be was 
born in 1620, was a man of some ability as a dramatic 
writer, but his taste was by no means equal to bis talent. 
for his 'Aran en Titus' and his * Medea* are filled with ex- 
travagances ; yet his versification is masterly, and socae of 
his comic pieces possess strong humour. The two daughter! 
of Roemer-Visscher have already been named, but sogm 
few particulars relative to them may be acceptable. Amu. 
the elder of them, was highly esteemed both by Cats and 
by Grotius, the latter of whom translated into Latin her 
poem on his escape from prison. Maria, the younger, an4 
oy far the more gifted, was not only one of the moat learned, 
but one of the most accomplished females of tbe age, oor 
was she less admirable for the excellence of ber dispoaitioc. 
She enjoyed the friendship of Hooft, Vondel. Huijgextt, 
and other eminent literary men. Her poems have moca 
merit, and a translation by her of Tasso's 'Jerusalem* was 
greatly extolled by her friends, but appears to have bee* 
never completed nor published. 

Referring for fuller particulars to the article Voiron, 
we can now merely take a glance at one of whom Holland 
has just cause to be proud, for never has poetic genius 
displayed itself more forcibly or with greater sublimity 
than it does in all his best productions. He was one of 
those superior spirits who give celebrity to their country 
and to their age; and if Camoens singly has sufficed 
for the literary glory of Portugal, Vondel alone would 
be sufficient to confer fame upon tbe land which, if rt 
did not actually give him birth— for be was bom at 
Cologne — was that which reared and cherished him. Ha 
tragedies are confessedly his master-pieces, not that they 
exhibit much of dramatic quality, of action, character, 
and passion, but rather on account of the lofty strain* 
with which they abound, more especially in the eW- 
russes, they being all moulded upon the ancient model, 
and some of them, such as his ' Lucifer,* ' Adam in BaUinf 
scbap,' ' Abraham,' ' Jephtha/not at all adapted to the etap. 
on account of their subjects. They therefore may be cha- 
racterised rather as dramatic oratorios without music than si 
dramas. Amoug his productions of this class his * Loafer ' 
stands pre-eminent, and has given rise to comparison betweee 
the genius of Vondel and that of Milton ; it may thexef** 
be proper to observe that it preceded * Paradise Lost * by 
fourteen years. As may be supposed from what has abo\t 
been said, his odes and lyrical pieces abound in beastia , 
but he was scarcely inferior as a satirical poet, in when 
character however be displays far more of the spirit u! 
Juvenal than of Horace. Defects avoided by far in ferae 
writers may be detected in all his productions, but his menu 
are of first-rate order. 

Jan Antonisz, or Antonides van der Goes, who belongs noc 
only to Vondel's time, but also to his school, having bre-n 
his friend and pupil, was gifted with great power of imagina- 
tion, and his ' Ijstroom* is considered one of the best de- 
scriptive poems in the language. Of his two friends Dvrk 
Buysero and Jan Pluymer, tbe former was rather tbe patrm 
of literature than a writer by profession, but be wrote several 
dramatic pieces; the latter was director of the theatre at 
Amsterdam, and author of ' Ines do Castro' and tome otber 
tragedies. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, Fr eoc h, 
literature began to find imitators, and for a short tics* 
originality was checked. Vollenhove, another literarv 
friend of Vondel's, author of the sacred poem entitled 
the 'Kruistriomf (or Triumph of the Cross) and of 
some miscellaneous poems (1686), was still living; as 
was likewise Lucas Kotgans, who had produced an <r r 
poem, of which our own William HI. was the subject* and 
two tragedies, which have been highly extolled by Van 
Effen. Elixabeth Hoofinan, or, according to bar manuka 
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mine, Koolaert, may be included among the writers of this 
century, having been born in 16G4. This lady would de- 
serve notice were it only as one of the most learned women 
nut only of her own but of almost any age or country. 
In her sixteenth year she made translations from Anacreon 
Aiiii Horace ; and was so well skilled in Latin as to compose 
wteral poems in that language, while her ability in her 
own is proved by that entitled the • Schowburg der Ver- 
wvesting,* in which she eloquently moralises on the tran- 
sit' »riness of all worldly grandeur, and of which the versifi- 
r at i<>n U no less smooth and flowing than the ideas and 
una^cs are striking. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was marked by 
the productions of Van Effen and those of Poot, Hoogvliet, 
Schira, Feitama, De Marre, Steenwijk, and Langendijk. 
Scarcely to any one is the prose literature of Holland more 
indebted than to Justus van Effen. who has, without any 
great exaggeration, been styled the Dutch Addison, not only 
is being a distinguished essay-writer, but on account of the 
terseness and elegance of his style. His ' Hollandsche 
Spectator ' has deservedly taken its place as a classical work 
in the language, as a model both of style and correct taste. 
Hubert Corneliszoon Poot was another writer of much ori- 
ginality and talent, and obtained great popularity by his 
comic poetical tales, which, like those of Wieland, are chiefly 
founded upon mythological subjects. Arnold Hoogvliet, on 
the contrary, took a higher flight : he aspired to the sacred 
rj>ir, and took for his subject the history of Abraham. Not- 
Withstanding its defects, this poem displays genuine talent; 
the versification is masterly, and many of the descriptions 
and other passages both powerfully and finely touched. 
He had also previously distinguished himself by a clever 
translation of Ovid's * Fasti.' Hendrik Schim was also a 
uriier of religions poetry, viz. • Bijbel-poesie,' 1723 ; • Bijbel 
en Zededicbtn,' 1726; and 4 Heerlijkheid van Christus,' 
1731, &c. If not gifted with superior talent, Sybrand Fei- 
tama was a poet of most extroardinary patience and per- 
severance, for he spent upwards of thirty years upon his 
translation of Fenelon's ' Telemachus ' into verse, and full 
twenty more on that of the ' Henriade/ In his own day 
ha reputation was very considerable, nor was it wholly unde- 
wrred, for he certainly did much towards perfecting the 
mechanical part of poetry. He also produced two tragedies, 
1 Titus Vespasianus,' and • Romulus,' besides translations 
of eleven others from the French, of which language he was 
» great admirer. 

Jau de Marre, a seaman by profession, who, upon his 
return from a voyage to the East Indies in 1731, was 
appointed superintendent of the public buildings at Amster- 
dam, contributed to the Dutch stage one of its best and 
m'»st popular tragedies, namely, * Jacoba van Beijeren.' 
He also wrote a poem in six books entitled • Batavia,' be- 
sides a variety of miscellaneous pieces. Peter Boddaert, a 
(urisconsult, antiquary, and secretary to the admiralty, 
>bfainecl repute as a writer of religious and moral poetry, 
Mid also adapted Crebillon's ' Thyestes ' to the Dutch stage. 
Prang von Steenwijk, the pupil of Feitama, published in 
\74s his religious heroic poem of ' Gideon,' the plan of 
*hich is greatly superior to the execution, if we except the 
style and versification. Almost about the same time, viz. 
175..*, another poem of the same class, on the subject of the 
patriarch Jacob, was produced by Frederick Duim, who also 
wrote several pieces of religious poetry. Peter Langendijk, 
originally a damask- weaver by trade, was one of the principal 
comic dramatic writers of this period ; and that he possessed 
a natural genius for comedy can hardly be denied, when it 
L< known that his 4 Don Quixote,' which is still a stock- 
piece of the Dutch stage, was composed by him at the age 
of sixteen, though afterwards considerably improved. His 
' Alexander the Gieat,' in which a countryman is served as 
Christopher Sly was, and made to believe, on waking, that 
-c is the Macedonian hero, is highly comic though de- 
e -live from its want of interest in the plot. He also wrote 
leveral humourous poems and parodies — rather coarse in 
a»te, among which may be mentioned 'iEneas in his Sunday 
Joaf/ Dirk Smits, author of an excellent imitation of Pope's 
E!oua to Abclard,' was, if not a forcible, a pleasing poet in 
nw original compositions, which are chiefly of the lyric 
:la*5. H is friend Adrian van der Vliet wrote pastoral poetry. 
Coming to those who, for convenience sake, may be con- 
quered as another generation, for some of them might with 
r^iul propriety have been introduced above, we have now 
*> pas* in review the writers who fall within the latter half 
P. C No. 997. 



of the eighteenth century, reserving till afterwards such 
as have distinguished themselves chiefly in the present 
The first names to be mentionod are those of William and 
Onno van Haren, two brothers of noble family, whose pro- 
ductions make an epoch in the poetical literature of their 
country, by their originality and spirit, which stamp them as 
of a quite different class from the school of Feitama. The 
4 Friso' of William van Haren is a romantic epopoeia, founded 
upon old chronicles and legends of Friesland, and full of ad- 
ventures, the scene of which commences in India. This poem 
has, with many defects, many striking beauties also, many 
interesting scenes and episodes, much graphic description, 
and further contains many noble sentiments and moral re- 
flections. William van Haren also distinguished himself as 
a lyric poet ; but considerable as his talents were, they were 
greatly surpassed by those of his brother. Onno Zweier van 
Haren filled, at various times, many high posts in the state, 
but his highest title to fame now rests upon his •Geuzen* 
(first published in 1769, under the title of * Het Vaderland*), 
which is not so much an epic as a cycle of national poems 
celebrating the leading events in the history of the Nether- 
lands. Upon the whole, this production is the chef-d'oeuvre 
of the Dutch literature in the eighteenth century. It has 
gone through many editions, one of which was edited with a 
volume of commentaries, by Bilderdijk, in 1826. Lucretia 
Wilhelminavan Merken, or Madame van Winter, the most 
distinguished female poet of the century, acquired great re- 
putation by her * David ' and her • Germanicus,' the latter of 
which is said by De Vries to be greatly superior to the other, 
while a contrary opinion is expressed by Van Kampen, who 
remarks that there is more of poetic power in the touches of 
Tacitus. Her husband Nicolaas Simon van Winter was 
also a poet of considerable ability, who published a collec- 
tion of fables and other pieces, two tragedies, and *De 
Jaargetyden' (1769), an imitation of Thomson's 'Seasons/ 

Like Madame van Winter, Jan Nomsz attempted epic, 
choosing for his hero William I., but with inferior success: 
in his tragedies he displayed more talent. His ' Ledige 
Uuren' (Leisure Hours) establish Lucas Trip's claim to notice 
as a writer of religious and moral poetry ; in which class of 
subjects his friend Johannes Eusebius Voet (who was by 
profession a physician) likewise distinguished himself. 

If we could here speak of him as fully as he merits, Bellamy 
would detain us for some time, for he was not only a genuine 
poet, but he gave a fresher and more energetic tone to Dutch 
literature, and was almost the very first who ventured to 
shake off rhyme. Admiration of his genius is not lessened 
by knowing that until rescued from that situation by the 
liberality of other patrons, who took the charge of his 
education, he was originally apprenticed to a baker; or that 
what he actually did was only the promise of what he would 
have done, had he not been cut off when scarcely twenty- 
eight years old. Bellamy's is perhaps the only poetry which 
the Germans have transplanted from the literature of Hol- 
land into their own. 

About the same time that his country lost the no less 
amiable than highly gifted Bellamy, it also lost, in the 
Baroness Cornelia Juliana De Lannoy, an accomplished 
woman, whose tragedies are extolled by De Vries as very 
superior to any similar productions by her contemporaries. 
Kastelyn, who was a man of considerable attainments in 
chemistry, distinguished himself also in poetry, especially by 
his didactic poem called 'Geloof aan de Voorzicnigheid' 
(Trust in Providence), in which there is a tone of tender me- 
lancholy and resignation that recommends it to those who, 
like himself, have been schooled in affliction. Of Nieuw- 
land [Nieuwland] we shall here only observe that he was 
scarcely inferior to Bellamy, while he resembled him in 
many of the circumstances of his life, its premature end not 
excepted. His poetical talents constitute but a small share 
of Van Alphen's claim to fame, for as a moralist, a philo- 
sopher, and a critic, he was no less distinguished. Admi- 
rable in themselves, his Cantatas have the further merit of 
being the first productions of the kind in the language, and 
are still unrivalled in it. 

The two attached friends Elizabeth Bekker (Wolff) and 
Agatha Deken, both of whom died on the same day, may be 
considered as the first who introduced the modern novel into 
Holland, their productions of which class were eminently 
successful, and some of them were translated into German. 
Petronilla Moens was another female author in the same 
branch of literature, but she possessed less truth to nature. 
In the drama and likewise in history and biography, Simon 
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Stijl was a popular writer, more especially in the last-men- 
tioned class of composition. Peter Leonard van de Kasteele, 
the pensionary of Haarlem, and Van Alphen's frieud, showed 
considerable poetical talent, both by his original compo- 
sitions, chiefly on religious and devotional subjects, and bis 
translations from Klopstock and Wieland, besides his version 
of Ossian in hexameter verse. As a humourous and satiric 
writer, A rend Fokke stands without a rival in the language, 
and is styled by Van Kampen the Callot and Hogarth of 
Dutch literature, a distinction to which he is well entitled 
by his *Boertige Reize 1 (Comic Journey through Europe), 
his ' Ironical Comic Dictionary/ &c. ; while his* Catechisms 
of the Arts and Sciences/ in 1 1 vols., show him to have 
been also a man of solid and extensive information. 

Rhynvis Feith, Helmers, and Bilderdijk, are writers of 
whom any country might be proud. Both as a poet and 
as a critic, Feith is entitled to admiration. His 'Grave' 
(which first appeared in 1792, and has been translated 
into German), is a masterly production, with equal beauties 
and perhaps fewer defects than Young's * Night Thoughts/ 
His ' Thirza/ 4 Lady Jane Grey/ and ' luez de Castro/ 
exhibit his powers as a tragic poet ; while his • Letters,' 
his ' Essay on Heroic Poetry/ &c. place him in a high 
rank as a prose writer. Helmers, a merchant by profession, 
affords a striking proof that the pursuits of commerce are 
not uncongenial to or incompatible with those of literature 
and taste, since, apart from their other merits, his poems 
breathe the most noble and generous sentiments, and are 
replete with striking ideas and imagery. Of Bilderdijk, 
one whose varied powers exhibited themselves with equal 
success upon the most opposite subjects, to attempt to 
speak here appears almost an injustice, since we have 
no space even to particularise any of his numerous pro- 
ductions, except it be to express regret that so fine a 
poem as his • Ondergang der eersten Wereld' (the De- 
struction of the first World) should never have been con- 
tinued beyond the fifth book. Kinker, who, though born in 
1 764, is, we believe, yet living, is another excellent poet, and 
has produced admirable translations of Schiller's 'Maid of 
Orleans' and ' Lady Jane Grey/ Loots, Loorjes, Tollens, 
Immerzeel, Van Hall, Da Costa, Van Lennep, all of them 
still or till very lately living, are writers who do honour to 
the literature of their country, which has recently lost in Van 
Kampen its historian, one to whose labours we are in- 
debted for much of the information contained in this article, 
or rather which is hero merely pointed at. To those who 
care for more than the necessarily imperfect outline of the 
subject here presented to them, we can recommend Van 
Kara pen's ' Beknopte Geschiedenis der Letteren/ &c. as a 
most interesting guide in the study of the literature of the 
Netherlands ; nor does he confine himself to the literature 
alone, but takes a view of all that his countrymen have 
achieved in every branch of science ; and if territorial ex- 
tent, and we may add population, can be taken as a standard 
in such matters, the Netherlands have certainly contributed 
infinitely more than their share towards the general civili- 
zation and enlightenment of Europe. 

The table here appended, which might have been made 
much more complete, will be useful as a chronological map, 
wherein are supplied, as far as authority for them could be 
found, those dates which are not mentioned in this brief 
historical sketch. It is arranged according to the dates of 
the deaths. 
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Brederode 


1585 


1618 


Roemer-Visscher 




1620 


Kampbuyzen 

Groot, Huig de (Grotius) 


1583 


1626 
1645 


Hooft, Pet. Corn. 


1581 


1647 


Roemer-Visscher, Maria 


1594 


1649 


Anna 


1584 
1580 


1651 
1655 


Heinse, Dan. (Heinsius) 


Brune, Jan de 


1585 


16.*)8 


Cats, J acob 


1577 


1660 


Van der Veen 




1660 


Dekker, Jeremias 


1610 


1666 


Anslo. Reinier 


1622 


1669 


Vondel. Joostvan 


1587 


1679 


Antonides von der Goes, Jan 


1647 


1684 


Brandt, Gerard 


1626 


1685 


Huygcns, Constantine 


1596 


1686 


Broekhuizen, Jan 


1649 


1707 


Voile n hove, Jan 


1631 


1708 





Corn* 


DWt 


Rotgans, Lucas 


1645 


171* 


Poot. Hubert Corn. . 


1689 


1733 


Van Rffen, Justus 


1684 


1735 


Hoosrvliet, Arnold 


1687 


1735 


Schim, Hendrik • 


1695 


174-1 


Smits, Dirk . 


1 702 


1752 


Boddaert, Peter 


1694 


176© 


Mane, Jan de 


1696 


17€3 


Feitama, Sybrand 


1694 


176* 


Steenwijk, Frans 




1772 


Voet, J. Eusebius . 




1770 


Van Haren, Willem 


1710 




Onno 


1713 


1779 


Nomsz.Jan , 




1779 


Van der Vlict 


1702 


1780 


De Lannoy, Jul. Cornelia 


1738 


17»2 


Trip, Lucas 
Bellamy, Jacob 


1712 


1783 


1758 


17b€ 


Kasteleyn . 


1750 


1793 


Nieuwland, Peter . 


1764 


1794 


j Van Merken, Lucretia 
1 Van Waiter 


1 722 




1718 


1795 


Bakker, Huizinga 


1718 


HOI 


Van Alphen 


1746 


1*03 


Bekker, Eliz. 


1738 


1804 


Deken, Agatha 




1804 


Stijl, Simon . 


1731 


1804 


Kasteele, Pet Leon. 




1811 


Fokke, A rend • 


1755 


1812 


Feith, Rhynvis . 


1753 




Helmers, Jan Fred. 


1764 


IbiJ 


Moens, Petronilla 


1753 




Bilderdijk, Will. 


1756 


1813 


Van Kampen 




1539 


Loots, Cornelius 


1764 




Kinker, Johan 


1764 




Loosjes, Adrian 


1762 




Tollens. Hendrik Corn. 


1780 





NETSCHER, CASPAR, was born in 1619. at Heidtl 
berg, from which place his family removed to Arnheim b 
this city he was adopted by Dr. Tullekens, a rich phjaana 
who placed him first under Koster, a painter of poultry an 
dead game, and afterwards under Gherard Terburg. at D* 
venter. He afterwards set out on his travels, intending t 

Sass some time in Italy, but he got no farther tha&Bcr 
eaux, where be married, and after the birth oV his eLdn 
son, in 1661, returned to Holland and settled at the Hag« 

C. Netscher was one of the best painters of the Duwl 
school on a small scale. The necessity of providing aW , 
numerous family obliged him to devote a considerable p»c 
tion of his time to portrait-painting, in which he eeifukrw 
great reputation, though he had talents for higher de?*zi 
ments of the art. His most admired works are hb Cacnc 
sation pieces. His colouring is true to nature. He wa* 
perfect master of chiaroscuro ; bis touch is extremely Cr- 
eate; above all, he is remarkable for his skill in reprc**bi 
ing linen, white satin, silks, and velvet, the draperies i 
which are cast in large and elegant folds. All the. am 
sories, the furniture, ornaments, Turkey carpets, &r, «r 
painted with inimitable truth and minuteness, but still tar 
do not divert attention from the figures, with which the 
form a delightfully harmonious whole. King Charles 11. *i 
vited him to London, but he declined that honour, prvfcrnn 
the enjoyment of an established reputation m bis ov 
country. He died in 1684, aged forty-three years. 

Theodore Netscher, his eldest son, who was born in Ifc* 
was his father's disciple. He went at an early age to Pavn 
where he remained twenty years, highly esteemed, us 
acquiring considerable wealth by possessing the happv a: 
of taking an agreeable likeness. He was employed to p*c 
a vast number of portraits of the principal r*rsoos at> -a 
the court, especially the ladies. 

In 1715 he came to London as paymaster of the Du* 
forces, and was introduced to the court by Sir lf*li>w 
Decker. He remained in England six years, and acquire 
large suras of money by his painting. After his return i 
the Hague he lost a considerable sum through soa* 4k 
ficiency in hi* accounts, and retired in disgust to Hula 
where he died in 1732. 

Constantino Netscher, the second son of Casper, tore i 
1670, closely imitated the style of his father, many of whea 
portraits he copied in order to form his hand, but be dad sm 
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neglect the study of nature. He attained to a high degree 
of excellence, and was earnestly solicited by the duke of 
Portland, whose portrait he had taken, to go with him to 
England, but he was too infirm to undertake the voyage, 
tang severely afflicted with the gravel, which at last carried 
him off, in 1 722, at the age of fifty-two years. 

NETTLE, a name applied to various plants. The true 
Nettles are various species of the genua Urtica, well known 
for their stinging properties, which are owing to the pre- 
sence of an acrid poisonous secretion, that in some Indian 
species is so dangerous as to cause excruciating pain and 
even death. Dead-nettles are species of Lamium, monope- 
talous plants belonging to Labiate, and wholly inert. The 
Nettle-trees belong to the genus Celt is, also destitute of 
stinging properties, but having leaves resembling those of 
some kinds of Urtica. 

Notwithstanding the acridity of the true Nettles, they 
are, when young, used for food, after being boiled, and form 
a favourite and wholesome ingredient in the spring-broth of 
the country-people in many parts of England, especially in 
Yorkshire. They also yield a tough fibre which may be 
used as a substitute for hemp ; one of the species is indeed 
named Urtica cannabina, in consequence of its resemblance 
to Cannabis, or hemp, in the uses to which it is applied. 

NEUBECK, VALERIUS WILHELM, born at Arn- 
sfadt in Thuringia, January 21, 1765, studied at Gottingen 
and Jena, at which latter university he took his degree as 
doctor of medicine, and practised first at Liegnitz.and after- 
wards at Steinau. His only professional production was 
bis thesis • De Natatione frigida, magno San i tat is Prssidio ;' 
it being as a poet that he acquired his literary reputation, 
chiefly however by his didactic poem entitled ' Die Gesund- 
brunnen' (or Mineral Springs), a production that has been 
greatly extolled by Schlegel as the very best that had then 
appeared in the language, enriched with admirable descrip- 
tion* and imagery, and one in which the German hexameter 
verse is treated with the greatest ability. It was first pub- 
lished at Breslau, in 1795, and in 1798 a splendid folio 
edition of it appeared at Leipzig. Among his other produc- 
tions is a translation of Dr. F. Saver's ' Dramatic Sketches 
of the Antient Northern Mythology,' and several contribu- 
tions, both in prose and poetry, to various literary journals. 

NEUBURG, sometimes called NEUENBDRG, is a 
-well-built town in the Bavarian circle of the Upper Danube, 
agreeably situated on an eminence on the Danube, and op- 
posite to an island which is connected with the town by a 
bridge. Among the public buildings are a large handsome 
palace, which contains the great hall, with a collection of 
antient armour ; a college, formerly belonging to the Jesuits ; 
a rah library, a collection of antiquities, a gymnasium, 
extensive barracks, the church of St. Peter, with a wonder- 
working image of the Virgin, two other churches, an hospital, 
and an orphan asylum. Neuburg is the seat of a court of 
appeal, and of the courts of justice of the circle and the 
town. The inhabitants, who are 6000 in number, have 
considerable breweries and distilleries, a manufactory of 
earthenware, and a flourishing trade. In the neighbour- 
hood are the royal country-seats of Grunau and Petzelheim, 
the royal stud at Rothenfeld, and, near the village of Un- 
terhausen, the monument erected in honour of Latour 
d'Auvergoe, *tbe first grenadier of the French army,' who 
lost his life there, by the wound of a lance, on the 27 th of 
June, 1800. Neuburg was formerly the residence of the 
palsgrave, and the capital of the antient principality of Neu- 
burg, called also the younger palatinate, which, in 1794, con- 
sisted of several detached portions, amounting together to 
1050 square miles, with 96,586 inhabitants, chiefly Roman 
Catholics. It yielded a net revenue of 136,000 florins. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century it was allotted to a 
separate line of palsgraves, which was divided into the branches 
of Neuburg and Sulzbacb. The elder line, that of Neuburg, 
succeeded in 1685 to the electorate of Bavaria, and became 
extinct in 1 742, on which the younger branch of Sulzbacb 
inherited both the principality of Neuburg and the electorate. 

There are several other towns, of less importance, of the 
same name in different parts of Germany. 

NBUFCHATBAU. [Vosgbs.] 

NEUFCHATEL. [Skins Inferibure.] 

NEUFCHATEL (generally written Neuchdtel, but 
called Neuenburg by the Germans), a canton of Switzerland, 
situated in the Jura mountains, which here form several 



parallel narrow ridges running in the direction of north-east 
to south-west, and separated by elevated longitudinal val- 
leys. The greatest length of the canton is about thirty-one 
miles, from the Verrieres, on the frontiers of France, on the 
road from Pontarlier to Neufchatel, to Lo Pasquier at the 
north-east extremity of the Val de Ruz, on the road to the 
Val d'lmier, in the canton of Bern ; its greatest breadth, 
from the lake to the river Doubs, on the French frontier, 
is about thirteen miles direct distance. Its area is reckoned 
at about 250 square miles. It is bounded on the west by the 
French department of Doubs, the river Doubs forming the 
boundary along one part of the line ; on the south by the 
Canton de Vaud, on the east by the lake of NeufchStel, and 
on the north by the canton of Bern. The canton is natu- 
rally divided into three regions: 1, the ' Vignobles,' being 
the banks of the lake, the level of which is 1 400 feet above 
the sea, and the lower hills which rise immediately above, 
and are planted chiefly with vines ; 2, the ' Vallon,' or 
the two fine valleys, Val de Travers and Val de Ruz, which 
run between two parallel ridges of the Jura, and rise 
from 2000 to 2400 feet above the sea ; they produce corn, 
pulse, and fruits ; 3, the ' Montagues,' or highlands of the 
Jura, nearer to France, consisting of some naked and some 
wooded ridges, with high bleak valleys intervening, which 
are known by the names of La Chaux de Fond, Locle, 
Chaux du milieu, La Brevine, and La Sagne; they are 
nearly 3000 feet above the sea, and produce little else than 
grass, but have become the seat of manufacturing industry, 
especially watchmaking and jewellery. The highest sum- 
mits in the canton of Neufchatel rise to about 4000 feet 
above the sea, but their visible elevation, as seen from the 
neighbouring valleys, is not striking, the whole country 
being highland. 

Nearly one half of the surface consists of pasture-land or 
artificial meadows ; one-eighth is arable land, another 
eighth is forest, and about 5000 acres are planted with vines. 
The wines of Neufchatel are the best in Switzerland ; the 
red wine of Cortaillod is equal to good Burgundy. Three- 
fifths of the wine are exported. The rearing of cattle and 
making of cheese constitute two other important branches of 
rural industry. According to recent returns there are about 
16,000 head of large cattle, 7500 sheep, 7200 goats, and 
2200 horses and mules. Honey is made in considerable 
quantity. 

The population of the canton in 1837 amounted to 
58,6 1 6, of whom 14,534 were natives of other parts of Switz- 
erland, and 3214 strangers from other countries. Neuf 
chattel is one of the few countries where foreigners enjoy 
the same protection and security as the natives, are subject 
to the same laws without distinction of country or religion, 
and can form a settlement and purchase property ; they do 
not however possess all the rights of citizens unless they 
become naturalized, which is easily effected. Of this 
population about 10,000 are employed in agriculture, 7000 
are watchmakers, and between 3000 and 4000 are employed 
in cotton and linen manufactories. The women, especially 
in the Val de Travers, are employed in the manufacture of 
lace. The common trades, such as those of carpenters, 
masons, bakers, tailors, and shoemakers, are chiefly carried on 
by foreigners, as the natives prefer employing themselves in 
watchmaking and other ingenious industry. The religion 
of the people is the Protestant Calvin is t, with the excep- 
tion of about 2000 Catholics, who live chiefly in the district 
of Landeron. The language is French, which is spoken 
correctly by educated people, but the country-people speak 
various patois resembling those of their neighbours of 
Franche Comte and of the Canton de Vaud. 

Net+fchdtel, the capital, is built partly on the bank of the 
lake and partly on two hills divided by the river Seyon, 
which comes from the Val de Ruz. It contains 667 houses 
and 6300 inhabitants. On one of the two hills is the castle, 
which was built in the thirteenth century, and near it the 
cathedral, which dates from the tenth, and contains the 
tombs of tbe antient counts of Neufchatel, and of Farel, 
who established the Reformation at Neufch&tel. In the 
lower town are the h6tel-de-ville, or town-house, which is 
very handsome, and the hospital for the burgesses, the 
orphan asylum, the hospital founded in 1810 by Pour tales 
the wealthy merchant, and a fine college, which was com- 
pleted in 1835, and contains a public library and a cabinet 
of natural history. The lower town, generally speaking, is 
well built, and has a fine appearance when seen from the 
lake. Neufchatel has several elementary schools, a savings' 
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bank, an insurance company, a bible society, and a mission- 
ary society. There is no other town of any importance in 
the canton, but there are many large villages, and the val- 
leys of the Locle and La Chaux. de Fond contain a great 
number of scattered habitations occupied by manufac- 
turers. 

Neufehfitel is a principality of which the king of Prussia, 
as representative of the house of Brandenburg, is the sove- 
reign prince, but it has a representative assembly or legis- 
lative body consisting of eighty-five members, of whom 
seventy-five are returned by the electors of the various dis- 
tricts, and ten are named by the prince. They are appointed 
for six years. All the native or naturalized subjects of Neuf- 
chritel who are twenty two years of aee, and not paupers or 
bankrupts, are electors. The candidates for the legislative 
body must be possessed of landed or house property of the 
value of 1000 francs. The laws are proposed by the executive, 
and also by the members of the legislature. The king or 
his representative gives or refuses his sanction to the bills 
which have passed the legislature. All the officers in the 
administration must be natives, except the governor, who is 
generally a Prussian officer of rank, and receives a salary 
of 10,000 francs aunually. The civil list of the prince 
amounts to 70,000 francs. 

The county of Neufchfltel was a fief of the old kingdom of 
Burgundy, and it had its line of counts until ad. 1288, 
when it passed into the house of Chalons, from which it 
came into that of Longueville. Mary duchess of Nemours, 
the last of this house, dying in 1707, Frederic I., king of 
Prussia, claimed the succession as heir of the house of 
Chalons, and the assembly of the three estates of the county 
recognised his claim. Bonaparte obliged the king of Prussia 
to surrender Neufehfitel in 1806, and he gave it to General 
Berthier, but in 1814 the county returned to the allegiance 
of the house of Brandenburg, and it was at the same time 
received as a canton into the Swiss confederation, of which 
it had already been for a long time an ally. 

The Lake of Neitfchdtel, called also the Lake of Yver- 
dun, is twenty-five miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, and about five miles in its greatest breadth ; 
but it is much narrower in its southern part, being not 
quite two miles wide near the town of Yverdun, which 
is at its south-west extremity. Its greatest depth to- 
wards the middle is about 400 feet Its feeders are, 1, 
the river Orbe from the south-west, which has its source in 
the Jura, and crosses a great part of the Canton de Vaud; 
2, the Broie, which comes from the lake of Morat in the 
canton of Friburg ; 3, the Reuse, which flows from the 
Val de Travers in the cauton of Neufehfitel; and 4, the 
Seyon, which comes from the Val de Ruz, also in the same 
canton. The outlet of the lake of Neufehfitel is the Thiele 
at the north-east extremity, which carries its waters into 
the neighbouring lake of Bienne, from whence there is an 
outlet into the river Aar. [Biennk] The lake of Neufehfitel 
abounds with fish. A steam-boat of 20-horse power plies 
on this lake, and proceeds also by the Thiele into that of 
Bienne as far as the town of that name, and occasionally it 
also ascends by the Broie into the lake of Morat. The 
country lying between these three lakes is called Seeland, 
and is mostly low, and in seasons of great floods part of it 
is inundated, so as to form only one lake. This was the 
case in 1816. The basin of the lake of Neufehfitel belongs 
to the water-system of the Rhine, and is divided from that 
of the lake of Geneva by the ridge called J orat, which runs 
from south-east to north- w f cst, through the centre of the 
Canton de Vaud. The level of the lake of Neufchatel is 
nearly 200 feet above that of the lake of Geneva. (Leresche, 
Dictionnaire Gcographique de la Suisse.) 

NEUHAUS (in Bohemian, (Jindrzichu Hradecz) is a 
well-built town in the circle of Tabor, in Bohemia, 68 miles 
south-south-east of Prague. It is the chief place of a lord- 
ship belonging to Count Czerny, whoso palace is a very 
magnificent edifice. It has one of the finest churches in 
Bohemia; a gymnasium, which formerly belonged to the 
Jesuits ; a school ; and extensive manufactories of woollens, 
linen, paper, and playing-cards. The population of the 
town and suburbs amounts to nearly 6000. A great part 
of the town was destroyed by fire in 1801. Fine topazes 
are found in the viciuitv. 

NEUHOFF, THEODOR VON, known at one time as 
King Theodore, a German adventurer, was born towards 
tbe end of the seventeenth century, of the noble family of 
the counts of La Mark in Westphalia. His father was on 



officer in the French service, and he hira#elf obtained a 
lieutenant's commission in the regiment of AUaar. \\c 
afterwards went to Spain, and gained the favour of Car- 
dinal Alberoui, who gave him the rank of colonel i » 
the Spanish service. In Spain he married a lady v.* 
honour of the queen, whom he deserted, and carried off her 
jewels. He then travelled through various eountrw* 
under different names and titles, 8weden, Holland, lull 
and at last was put in prison for debt at Leghorn. 0> 
coming out of prison, he met with several Corsica n leodm. 
among the rest with the canon Orticoni, who bad knevn 
him at Genoa in 1 732, and ho proposed to undertake t 
cause of the Core i cans, who were then at war with < 
Genoese; he spoke of his high connections and hi* meant 
of being useful in various ways. The Corsican* were th- -. 
in the predicament of drowning men catching at on* 
Orticoni believed or seemed to believe the adventurer, a: 1 
promised to use his influence to have him named kinj* - f 
Corsica, on condition that he should first bring *ub*Un'ji 
assistance to his countrymen. Neuhoff upon thts smiled f 
Tunis, where he succeeded in persuading the Bey to \r- i 
him arms and ammunition, promising him in return t. r 
exclusive trade of the island and a station there fi* bt* 
piratical vessels. The Bey entered into his views, and citr 
dim ten pieces of cannon, four thousand muskets, %.r 
ammunition, shoes, corn, and about ten thousand g<'.~ 
sequins. It is a subject of astonishment how Theodor c •-_- 
trived to get so much from the Moorish chief, but the fori * 
authentic. He sailed from Tunis on board an English *e^% 
with his cargo and a retinue of sixteen persons, indodmc 
two French officers, and several Turks, and arrived on uV 
12th of March, 1736, in the roads of Alesia, on tbe eaAtrra 
coast of Corsica. In the following April the genera) m**tw- 
bly of Corsicans elected Theodor for their king, and h* 
swore to the draft of a constitution for the new kingdom 
which was then proclaimed. (Botta, Storia d'ltaita, b. 4 j > 
The rest of the story is briefly told under Coaaic*. After 
many vicissitudes, Theodor died in London, in December, 
1756, and was buried in St. Ann's churchyard, Westminster, 
where the epitaph on his tombstone records the singular 
events of his life. 

NEUILLY. [Seine.] 

NEUKIRCH, BEN JAMIN, a German poet of the •«*«>. 
teenth century, was born at Reinke, a village in SuVus, 
March 27, 1665. His earlier productions partake of ti* 
bad taste which stamps that period of German literal or r . 
yet although he greatly improved after his literary ac- 
quaintance with Canitz at Berlin, and was considered s 
reformer in poetry during his own day, he possessed few <( 
the requisites that recommend a writer to posterity. HerKr. 
though deserving a notice in literary history, it is cH«3t 
on account of having contributed to bring a new rood* ( 
writing into vogue. His poetical translation of Fenekr ** 
* Telemachus ' may be classed with the Russian one of Trr- 
diakovsky, a work of most unenviable celebrity in tbe Ui> 
guage to which it belongs. His best productions are h * 
satires and poetical epistles. He died at Anspach, Aurwt 
15, 1729, in his fifty-sixth year. 

NEUKIRCHEN is a town in the Saxon Voigtland, w.ta 
a population of 1200 inhabitants, among whom their w 
90 manufacturers of violins and violoncellos, 40 makm ( 
wooden and 36 of brass wind-instruments, above 3o iwr.u 
facturors of catgut-strings, and 45 makers of violin U>w 
besides many other persons also employed in making 
pegs, bridges, finger-boards, &c. They have made m one 
year (including the village of Adorf) 6220 bundle* of 
violin and violoncello strings, 241 dozen of stringed instru- 
ments, 177 dozen of violin bows, 109 dozen of violoneel it- 
bows, 316 clarionets, 46 oboes, 522 flutes, 46 bassoons. *.* 
octave flutes, 12 piccolo flutes, 13 basset-horns, 290 French 
horns, 172 trumpets, 17 pair of kettle-drums, and 214 j»v 
and bugle horns. 

NEURA'LGIA, a word of modern origin (derived fr.»w 
vivpov, a 'nerve,' and aXyoc, 'pain'), first employed b* 
Chaussier to designate a certain class of diseases of wh.cb 
the characteristic symptom is a most acute patn following 
the course of a nerve in one or more of its ramification 
subject to paroxysms and intermissions, in most cases un- 
attended by either heat, redness, or swelling, and often 
without any apparent lesion at all. 

Although from the nature and causes of the affection wc 
havo every reason to believe that neuralgia must bate ex- 
isted in all ages, still (historically speaking) it may be called 
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I modern disease, as the first distinct description of it that 
repossess is that published by A ndr6, a surgeon of Ver- 
sailles, in 1750, in his 'Observ. Prat, sur les Maladies de 
rUrdthre * He however hod only met with one species, 
vix., Neuralgia Faciei, which he called ' Tic Douloureux*,' 
a name which, in popular language, it still retains; but 
since his time the same disease (subject only to certain local 
modifications) has been observed in various other parts of 
the body, and it is probable that almost every organ is liable 
to be affected by it. Chaussier has enumerated nine species 
(of which the three first are merely varieties of the Neural- 
gia Faciei), vif. . 1, Neuralgia Frontalis, which is seated in 
the frontal division of the first or ophthalmic branch of the 
fifth pair of cerebral nerves. The pain begins at the supra- 
orbital foramen, and extends to the forehead, the upper eye- 
lid, the eyebrow, the caruncula lachrymalis, the inner canthus 
of the eye, and sometimes to the whole of that side of the 
face. 2, Neuralgia Suborbitalis, which occupies the supe- 
rior maxillary nerve, or second division of the fifth pair. 
The pain begins at the infra-orbital foramen, and extenas to 
the cheek, the upper lip, the aim nasi, the lower eyelid, and 
the teeth of the upper jaw. 3, Neuralgia Maxillaris, which 
is seated in the inferior maxillary nerve, or third division of 
the fifth pair. The pain commences at the mental foramen, 
and either extends to the chin and lip, or else to the teeth 
of the lower jaw, the tongue, and the temple. 4, Neuralgia 
llio-Scrotalis, which occupies the ilio-scrotal nerve, or ex- 
ternal division of the musculocutaneous branches given off" 
by the lumbar plexus, and derived from the first lumbar 
nerve. The pain commences at the crista ilii, follows the 
spermatic cord, and extends to the scrotum and the testicle. 
5, Neuralgia FemoroPopliteatis, which is seated in the 
great sciatic nerve. The pain begins over the sacrum, or 
about the great trochanter, follows the course of the nerve 
down the posterior part of the thigh to the popliteal space, 
and thence extends along the peroneal nerve, or external 
division of the great sciatic, to the outside of the foot. C, 
Neuralgia Femoro-Prcp tibialis, which occupies the crural 
nerve, given off by the lumbar plexus, and derived from the 
second, third, and fourth lumbar nerves. The pain com- 
mences at the crural arch, extends along the anterior and 
internal part of the thigh, and sometimes follows the course 
of the internal saphenous nerve, one of the deep-seated 
branches of the crural, to the inner ankle and the dorsum 
of the foot. 7, Neuralgia Plantaris, which is seated in the 
external and internal plantar branches of the posterior tibial 
nerve, or internal division of the great sciatic. The pain 
begins at the heel, shoots across the sole of the foot, and ex- 
tends sometimes up the calf of the leg towards the knee. 8, 
Neuralgia Cubito-Digitalis, which occupies the ulnar 
nerve, given off by the brachial plexus, and derived from 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth cervical nerves. The 
pain sometimes commences at the upper part of the arm, 
and follows the course of the nerve along the ulnar border 
of the fore-arm to its termination in the inside of the mid- 
die, the ring, and the little fingers ; sometimes only part of 
the nerve is affected, and the pain is confined to the hu- 
merus, or commences at the elbow. 9, ' Ncvralgies Ano- 
male$: douleurs ordinairement chroniques, dont le siege 
varie a 1'infini.' Several of these have been particularly 
described, and constitute so many additional distinct spe- 
cie*: — 1, Otalgia (described by M. Itard), which is seated 
in the chorda tympani, a portion of the vidian nerve, or pos- 
terior branch of Meckel's ganglion ; and which is charac- 
terised by an acute pain following the course of this nerve. 
2, Neuralgia Cervicalis is of rare occurrence: M. Bosquil- 
lon has observed two cases after opening the external jugu- 
lar vein, in consequence of wounding the superficial branches 
of the cervical plexus formed by the anterior branches of the 
*econd, third, and fourth cervical nerves; and M. Jolly has 
met with another after the application of leeches to the side 
of the nock. 3, Neuralgia Intercostalis (first described by 
Siebold, and afterwards by Corvisart) occupies either a por- 
tion or the whole of one of the intercostal nerves, generally 

• Thei»eaii*jiJ5 of tnc term * Tic Douloureux appears to be rather doubtful. In 
the • Diction naire de Trevotix,' tho word ' Tic is said to mean, first, a vicious 
trir* that horse* have of biting the manger ; and secondly, • a tort of convulsive 
Movement to which tome persons are subject.' These twitchings not beiug 
ammpmnied with paiu, the epithet 'douloureux' was added to distinguish 
tbote la aettrabjia from every other sort. Dr. Good however considers the 
%-M • tic * to be * an ouomatopy, or sound expressive of the action it impart*.* j 
Ti« • Tic Douloureux * is called • Dolor crucians Faciei,* by Fothergill ; * Tris- , 
»» MaxiUuris.' and 'Trismus Doloriflcus,' by Sauvages; « Prosopalgia,' by 
S^sdianr; 'fieuralgia Faciei/ by Good; • Autalgia Dolorosa,' by Young. j 



in the lower part of the thorax. 4, Neuralgia Cervico-Bra- 
chialis (first noticed by Professor Fulci of Catana) is seated 
in the internal cutaneous nerve, a branch furnished by the 
brachial plexus. The pain begins at the anterior and inter- 
nal part of the shoulder, and descends along the inner side 
of the arm and fore-arm to the wrist. Sometimes it extends 
not only to all the branches of the internal cutaneous nerve, 
but also to those of the external, and then becomes con- 
founded with the following species. 5, Neuralgia Musculo- 
cutaneous was first described by M. Martinet, and occupies 
the external cutaneous (or musculocutaneous) nerve, another 
branch derived from the brachial plexus. The pain com- 
mences at the shoulder, descends along the anterior external 
surface of the arm and fore-arm as far as the wrist. 6, 
Neuralgia Supra- Scapularis was also first described by 
M. Martinet, and is seated in the suprascapular nerve, 
another branch given off from the brachial plexus. The 
pain begins at the inferior angle of the scapula, passes along 
its posterior surface, and sometimes descends along the ra- 
dial border of the fore-arm to the thumb and fore-finger. 7, 
Neuralgia Mammte, first described by Dr. Good as consist- 
ing of * sharp, lancinating pains, divaricating from a fixed 
point in the breast, and snooting equally down the course 
of the ribs and of the arm to the elbow ; the breast retaining 
its natural size, complexion, and softness.' 8, and last, 
Neuralgia of the facial nerve, or portio dura of the seventh 
pair, about the existence of which there is great room for 
doubt ; for as this is a nerve of motion and not of sensation, 
it is not easy to understand how it should be liable to be 
effected by a disease which is in general simply and purely 
painful. However it is still more difficult to deny the fact ; 
numerous instances have occurred in which the disease has 
(to all appearance) been seated in this nerve, and several 
wherein the pain has not only followed its ramifications 
with great exactness, but has also been attended by convul- 
sive twitchings of the facial muscles, and even by their pa- 
ralysis. Dr. Elliotson (Cyclop, of Pract Med., art. ' Neu- 
ralgia') admits without scruple the possibility of the portio 
dura being affected ; Mr. Cooper (Diet, of Pract. Surg.) in- 
serts this species as the fourth division of the Tic Douloureux ; 
and Dr. Good (Study of Med.) says that the nerve in ques- 
tion • is more frequently the seat of affection than any of the 
branches of the fifth pair seem to be.' But Dr. Rowland 
(Treat, on Neuralgia, 1838) is still inclined to 'doubt 
whether this nerve is capable of being affected with neural- 
gia,' and rests his opinion partly on 'a case mentioned by 
Thouret (Hist, de la Soc. Roy. de Med., t. ii.), where the 
pains apparently followed the ramifications of the portio 
dura, commencing at the stylo-mastoid foramen, and spread- 
ing over the cheek. With the hope of effecting a cure, the 
facial nerve was divided at its exit from the cranium, but 
no mitigation of the sufferings followed; and the only re- 
sult of the operation was paralysis of the muscles of that 
side of the face.' This must be admitted to be a very im- 
portant fact, but there are others equally strong in direct 
contradiction as to the result, especially that most interest- 
ing case related at length by Dr. Darwin in the second part 
of his ' Zoonomia,' where three branches of the facial nerve 
were successively divided, and each operation was attended 
with great relief. Upon the whole, if the possibility of this 
nerve being affected with neuralgia be admitted, the appa- 
rent contradiction involved is probably one of those of which, 
in the present state of science, a perfectly satisfactory ex- 
planation cannot be given. 

But besides these external forms of neuralgia, the disease 
has sometimes been found to attack various internal organs. 
This was first suggested by Dr. John Fothergill in 1773, 
who says (in vol. v. of the • Med. Observ. and Enquiries' 
' There are few physicians, I believe, who may not in review- 
ing many cases, which have occurred to them, of anomalous 
pains in different parts of the body, so as sometimes to coun- 
terfeit gouty, bilious, and other internal affections of the 
stomach and bowels, perceive some analogy between them 
and the complaint here pointed out:' but it is only lately 
that pathologists have be<:un to enumerate these ' anomal- 
ous pains,' and class them as so many distinct species of 
neuralgia. Sometimes the central mass of the nervous sys- 
tem is affected, and we find the terms • Cerebralgia' and 
* Myelalgia' employed by some modern French authors to 
designate neuralgia of the brain and of the spinal chord. 
(Raciborski, Precis du Diagnostic, 1837.) Sometimes, in- 
stead of the branches of a nerve, the extreme filaments only 
are diseased, as would appear to be the case in many of those 
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kinds of pain commonly called ' rheumatic * (MM. Jolly 
and P lorry, quoted in Kaciborski). To these have been 
added torticollis lumbago, angina pectoris, neuralgia of tbc 
arteries, gastralgia, enteralgia, hepataltpa, nephralgia, hys- 
terolLMa, neuralgia of the heart, tesiiclc, bladder, urethra, 
diaphragm, &c. (Raciborski, Rowland, Elliot son, &c.) It 
may perhaps be rather fanciful to give the name * neuralgia' 
to all these cases, and it would take up too much space to 
describe each separately ; but they are all more or less 
characterised by the same peculiar sort of pain, coming on 
and leaving off suddenly, extremely acute while the paroxysm 
lasts, and subject to intervals of complete cessation. 

Of the remote or predisposing causes of neuralgia 
very little is known, but it has been supposed to attack 
females more frequently than males, the rich than the 
poor, those that live in towns rather than the inhabitants 
of the country. It is also most common among persons 
of a nervous temperament, and both infancy and old 
age are comparatively safe from its attacks. The im- 
mediate or exciting causes are very numerous, and some- 
times extremely obscure. Among the most common may 
be mentioned, exposure to wet and cold, mental excite- 
ment and agitation in persons of an irritable temperament, 
and a deranged state of the digestive organs, though with 
respect to this last it should be noticed that some eminent 
pathologists seem inclined to think that this is seldom if 
ever the case. Local injuries of various kinds arc another 
very frequent cause of the disease ; such as the lodgement 
of any foreign body in the branch of a nerve, wounds, con- 
tusions, cicatrices, the too great distension of a nerve, 
carious teeth, &c. Sir Henry Halford has published in his 
* Essays* five cases showing that sometimes ' the disease is 
connected with some preternatural growth of bone, or a 
deposition of bone in a part of the animal economy where it 
is not usually found in a sound and healthy condition of it, 
or with a diseased bone;* and Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his 
' Lectures on Local Nervous Affections," mentions several 
where the pain was occasioned by the pressure of an aneu- 
rysmal or other tumour. Several other causes are enume- 
rated by Dr. Rowland in his treatise on neuralgia, viz. dis- 
eases of the urinary organs, disorder of the heart and large 
vessels, uterine disorders, spinal irritation, organic diseases 
of the brain and spinal marrow, malignant diseases, chronic 
inflammation, malaria, and anaemia. In many cases how- 
ever no exciting cause whatever can be discovered either 
during life or after death. 

With regard to the seat of neuralgia, there can be little 
doubt but that it is in the nerve itself; but it is eoually 
certain that the part where pain is felt is not always 
the part diseased. The pathology of the disease is ex- 
tremely obscure and uncertain, chiefly from the diffi- 
culty of deciding the question of its supposed identity 
with neuritis; and this difficulty is much increased by an 
examination of the contradictory evidence brought forward 
on each side, by the men most eminent for talents and ex- 
perience. Larrey (' On the Use of the Moxa') speaking of 
tic douloureux, describes it as • a chronic and inflammatory 
tumescence of the neurilema, which envelopes the nerves of 
the part affected ;' Sir Astley Cooper on the other hand, in 
his ' Lectures on Surgery,' admits that it is difficult to say 
what is the real nature of the disease, but goes on to declare 
that ' the nerves are not in an inflamed state most cer- 
tainly, for under the most horrid suffering they are found of 
a natural colour ; they are not increased either in their 
usual size, but on the contrary are found to be rather dimi- 
nished.' Upon the whole, the truth seems to be that, in 
general, no signs of inflammation are found either during 
life or after death ; but at the same time we cannot refuse 
to believe the positive evidence brought forward to show 
that in some cases the nerve has been found larger than 
usual and of a deeper colour, and the neurilema unnatu- 
rally thick and distended by serous infiltration. (See the in- 
stances collected by Dr. Rowland, Treat, on Neur.) Where 
these morbid appearances have been occasioned by acute 
neuritis, the course of the disease is so different from that of 
neuralgia, that the two affections can hardly be considered 
to be identical ; where the case has been one of chronic in- 
flammation, it may still be doubted whether we should not 
consider this to be one of the causes of neuralgia, rather than 
the disease itself to be of an inflammatory nature. ' 

The diagnosis of neuralgia is not in general very difficult, 
for even when it does not follow the course of a nerve, it may 
commonly be distinguished from every other disease by the 



peculiar character of the pain, its excessive violence dirrirur 
the paroxysm, and the absence of all symptoms of fe\er an 1 
inflammation. It may sometimes be difficult at fir*t sight 
to distinguish neuralgia from neuritis, inasmuch a* the two 
diseases resemble each other in some of their most promi- 
nent symptoms; but by observing the following diagnose 
signs (derived from the general character of inflatumauui 
in all parts of the body), the danger of confounding tbrta 
may be avoided. In neuritis ihe pain is continual, as u the 
case in all inflammations ; in neuralgia it is never constant, 
but is subject to paroxysms and intermissions. In neunus 
the pain is aggravated by the slightest pressure ; in neu- 
ralgia, on the contrary, it is sometimes alleviated by iU To 
these it mav be added that in neuritis we shall find il-t 
usual attendants of inflammation, viz. heat, rcdne**, a* . 1 
swelling; while in neuralgia (as noticed above) the** »j» 
rarely if ever present. 

The prognosis will of course depend very mucn *jo 
the nature of the exciting cause of the disease, but stul as 
a general rule it is extremely uncertain. Someain*N 
when every remedy has been tried in vain, a cure wdi L* 
effected by time alone, for it seems that all the sensitive pan 
of the nervous system is liable to become dull and lo*e iu 
powers by a lone series of irritation ; yet even this hope ca&- 
not be depended on, as there are some cases on record (quoted 
by Dr. Rowland) where the disease has continued even to ibe 
age of eighty-five. 

With regard to the treatment of neuralgia, it wouii 
appear quite superfluous to say that it must be regulated 
by the circumstances of each particular case, if it wc 
not notorious that no disease lias been treated more 
blindly and empirically. The favourite remedy at nrvsun: 
is the sesquioxide of iron, which was first brought iou» 
notice by Mr. Hutchinson of Nottingham (' Cases of Neur- 
algia Spasmodica, &c,' Lond., 1 820), and which now occu- 
pies a place in public favour that has been successively held 
for a longer or shorter period by almost eveiy ectiw and 
powerful substance in the * Pharmacopeia,' Vet as try 
practitioner will readily be able to imagine cases, even if he 
lias not met with them in his own practice, where the ex- 
hibition of this medicine must be entirely useless, and in no 
disease is there more truth in the maxim ' sublati eausi 
tollitur effectus.' When any foreign body presses upon lb* 
nerve, or when the pain can be distinctly traced to a canous 
tooth, the removal of the source of irritation will comrnonh 
be sufficient to cure the disease; though the practitioner 
should be especially warned against the danger of confound- 
ing neuralgia with the tooth-ache, an error that is nol un- 
likely to occur in some cases of tic douloureux, and oar 
that has often occasioned the* loss of several teeth to the 
patient without any good effect When (as is sometime* the 
case) the disease appears to be occasioned by the imtaUjc 
arising from an old cicatrix, it will be expedient to try tht 
effect of applications to the cicatrix itself; vix. either the 
nitrate of silver, or the actual cautery, or a blister, or a cru- 
cial incision over the part, or even its removal by the knde. 
And in the same way, when it can be distinctly referred t» 
any other of the exciting causes enumerated above, tbc 
removal of that will probably be followed by the disappear 
ance of the disease. But, as already observed, it very fre- 
quently happens that the exciting cause cannot be dttfoveswd. 
and in these cases the treatment must necessarily be m a 
great degree empirical. When the paroxysms are i/re^ul*/ 
in their duration and recurrence, perhaps the sesqtuuude of 
iron is the best remedy at present known : it may be ffiveti 
in doses of half a drachm three times a day in twwe a* 
weight of treacle. When the pain recurs after certain regu- 
lar intervals, those medicines which are found to be nwt 
efficacious in the treatment of ague may be exhibited m ah 
advantage. The disulnhate of quina may be given in doec* 
of four or five grains three times a day, though this moat- 
cine has sometimes been given in much larger quantities, 
and Sir Benjamin Brodie mentions one case where Um 
patient took as much as half a drachm dady. (Locmi Serr- 
out Affection*, p. 28.) The liquor potassse artemUs is 
another excellent medicine which may be employed m ths* 
form of the disease ; the dose is at the commencement fe«sr 
or five minims three times a day, which may gradually aad 
cautiously be increased to eighteen or twenty. When there 
are any signs of inflammation present, that the disease n»T 
seem rather to deserve the name of neuritis than of n*«** 
ralgia, it must be treated accordingly, and the usual suit*- 
phlogistic remedies, both external and internal, may b* 
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employed. In almost every case of neuralgia it will be 
advisable to exhibit some preparation of opium, both to 
relieve the pain, and also in order to procure the patient 
some sleep at night, at which time the paroxysms are 
often much aggravated ; and especial care must also be 
taken not only to prevent the constipation caused by this 
drug, but also to keep up a free evacuation of the bowels, 
as in some cases the disease appears to have been cured by 
purgative medicines alone. A very interesting lecture on 
a case of neuralgia was delivered at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Nov. 26, 1832, by Dr. Elliotson, which affords an example 
of the amount to which the doses of several powerful medi- 
cines may be carried in this disease. The sesquioxide of 
iron was increased to an ounce every three hours, to which 
was gradually added fifteen grains of the sulphate of iron. 
From this treatment the patient received some degree of 
benefit, but it was only temporary. In the same case 
strychnia was given to the amount of three-fifths of a grain 
three times a day, eight grains of the hydrochlorate of 
morphia twice a day, and nine minims of hydrocyanic acid 
three times a day, to prevent the sickness occasioned by 
doses of twenty minims of the liquor potassra arsenitis. 
After remaining in the hospital more than six months, the 
patient went out nearly as bad as when he first came in. 
(The Lancet, No. 484.) 

Among local applications may be mentioned the un- 
guent urn veratri, emplastrum opii, and empl. belladonna, 
or a lotion (recommended by Dr. Bennett, of Charleston 
in America), composed of four ounces of the aqua lauro- 
cerasi and one ounce of sulphuric rother, either alone 
or with half or one drachm of the extract of belladonna. 
{British and Fbreign Medical Review, vol. i., p. 263.) 
Counter-irritants have often proved very efficacious, parti- 
cularly the application of a common blister, and, after the 
cuticle has been removed, the sprinkling over the denuded 
surface a quarter or half a grain of the acetate or hydro- 
chlorate of morphia. Moxas and issues have also been tried 
with success. 

After all other remedies, both internal and external, 
have failed, the patient's last resource is the operation 
either of dividing the nerve or removing the limb; and 
even this will very often fail also." When the disease de- 
pends on some local irritation or resides in the extremity 
of the nerve, the operation is frequently successful ; but 
when it proceeds from constitutional causes, or exists either 
in the brain itself or nearer to it than the point where the 
nerve can be divided, in this case it is manifest that, as no 
benefit can reasonably be expected from the operation, the 
experiment ought never to be tried but at tho earnest re- 
quest of the patient. Sometimes the nerve is simply di- 
vided, but in these cases the pain very often returns as soon 
as the two extremities are reunited ; sometimes a portion of 
the nerve is removed, but even this appears only to obtain 
for the patient rather a longer respite. Latterly, after part 
of the nerve has been cut away, the two ends have been 
touched either with nitrate of silver or the actual cautery, 
and in some instances this plan appears to have succeeded 
where the simple section of the nerve had failed. When 
the operation of dividing the nerve in facial neuralgia is to 
be performed, the following are the directions given by Sir 
Astley Cooper, in his ' Surgical Lectures :' — * If it should be 
deemed requisite to divide the suborbitar nerve, it should 
be done a quarter of an inch below the orbit : the nerve 
|«a$ses out of the foramen half an inch below ; so that you 
are to divide it midway between the foramen and the edge 
of the orbit: if you divide it lower than this, you will leave 
some branches which will still continue the disease. The 
proper mode to adopt for dividing it is to introduce a sharp- 
pointed bistoury at the distance from the orbit already 
stated, and, carrying the point of the instrument close upon 
the bone, you hook up the nerve on its edge ; then press 
upon the skin over the edge with your finger, and at the 
same time withdraw the knife through the opening by 
which it entered ; in this way, as you take out the knife, 
the nerve will be divided. You ought to ask the patient if 
he feels a numbness of the upper lip, and if he should not, 
your operation will be incomplete. When necessary, the 
supra-orbitar branch is to be divided in a similar manner 
by introducing the knife under the integuments of the 
superciliary riclge; cut through the nerve immediately as it 
emerges from the supra-orbitar foramen, carrying the point 
of the knife from the nose outwards. When the submental 
nerve requires division, you need not make any incision 



through the integuments, but may perform the operation 
by placing the knife within the mouth, and directing its 
point downwards to the mental foramen, where the nerve 
passes out, and by gliding the knife along the bone at that 
part, the nerve is sure to be divided. In performing this 
operation, you may direct your knife by the bicuspidati 
teeth, the anterior maxillary foramina being just below 
them/ 

(Cooper's Dictionary of Practical Surgery ; Good's 
Study of Medicine; Dr. Elliotson, in the Cyclopaedia of 
Practical Medicine; Franck, Praxeos Medico: Universes 
Prcecepta, t. iv. ; M. Jolly, Dictionnaire de Mcdecine et de 
Chirurgie Practiques, t. xii. ; Sir Benjamin Brodie, On 
Local Nervous Affections, 8vo., Lond., 1837 ; and Dr. Row- 
land's Treatise on Neuralgia, 8vo., Lond,, 1838, which last 
is probably the most complete and valuable work that has 
been written on the subject.) 

NEURITIS. [Neuralgia.] 

NEURO'PTERA (from vtvpov, a nerve, and nrtpov, a 
wing), one of the orders into which the class Insecta is 
divided. The insects composing this order may be distin- 
guished by the following characters: — wings, four in num- 
ber, membranous, generally naked, and more or less trans- 
parent, but sometimes hairy ; the mouth is usually fitted 
for mastication, or furnished with mandibles and maxilla? ; 
the larva? are provided with six legs and are active, their 
metamorphosis is variable, but is usually semi-complete. 
The character which gave rise to the name, viz. the minute 
reticulation of the nervures of the wing, will also in most 
instances serve to distinguish the insects of the present 
order from others. The May-fly and dragon-fly afford 
familiar examples. 

The order Neuroptera is divided by Latreille into three 
sections, to which he applies the names Subulicornes, 
Planipennbs, and Plicipennes, under which heads the 
characters of these sections are described. 

NEUSOHL. [Hungary.] 

NEUSS, a Prussian town in the government of Diissel- 
dorf, is situated in 51° 18' N. lat.and 6° 45' E. long., at the 
commencement of the canal which is to unite the Rhine 
and the Meuse, and at the influx of the Kruse into the 
Erft, which latter river has been made navigable, for 
vessels of moderate burthen, from this town to its junction 
with the Rhine, over which there is, near this junction, a 
bridge of boats to Diisseldorf. The Rhine flowed in the 
thirteenth century close under the walls of the town, 
from which it is now half a league distant. Neuss is 
still partly fortified with gates and towers, but the ram- 
parts have been converted into public walks and gardens. 
There are two Roman Catholic churches, of which that 
dedicated to St. Quirinus is a fine Gothic edifice, one Pro- 
testant church, a synagogue, an orphan asylum, a lunatic 
asylum, an hospital, and a handsome town-hall. The in- 
habitants now amount to 8000, most of whom are Roman 
Catholics, there being only 150 Lutherans, 100 Calvinists, 
and 50 Jews. Neuss is a flourishing town, and has manu- 
factures of woollen clolhs, kerseymere, baize, flannel, cotton, 
cotton-yarn, worsted, handkerchiefs, tape, and hats; like- 
wise a manufactory of cotton -cards, one of starch, an 
establishment for dyeing Turkish-red, and a quill and pen 
manufactory, in which 200,000 quills are clarified every 
week. There are also vinegar- makers, soapboilers, four oil- 
mills, and one fulling-mill. The inhabitants of the town 
and circle are also extensively engaged in agriculture and 
breeding of cattle, and have a great trade in corn, mill- 
stones, stone for building, square timber, planks, slates, 
and coals. 

The town is said to have been built by Drusus, brother 
of Tiberius, who bad thrown a bridge over the Rhine ; one 
of the gates of the town is still called Drusus-gate. In 
the thirteenth century Neuss joined the Hanseatic league, 
and is celebrated for its brave resistance, in 1475, to 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, who besieged it for 
nine months. To reward the townsmen, many important 
privileges were granted to the city by the emperor Frede- 
rick III., who came to its relief. The bronze statue of 
Frederick stands in the market-place. It was here that 
the allied armies passed the Rhine, on their march to Paris, 
in 1815. 

NEUSTADT, commonly called Wiener- or Wienerisch- 
Neustadt, in 47° 50' N. lat. and 16° 15' E. long., is situated 
on the extensive plain of the Steinfeld, on the navigable 
canal to Vienna, and at the junction of the Kehrbach 
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and the Little Fischa, not far from the frontiers of Hun- 
gary. Next to Vienna, it is the most considerable town 
in Lower Austria, containing, together with the suburb 
Lcopoldstadt, 10,000 inhabitants, besides the military and 
the students of the academy. The town is pretty regularly 
built, nearly in the form of a parallelogram, with four gates; 
it is surrounded with a wall with towers, and a broad and deep 
moat. It is divided into four quarters, and has in the centre 
a large and handsome square, surrounded with arcades. The 
principal building is the antient archducal palace, built in 
11 SO by Leopold the Virtuous, and assigned in 1762 by the 
empress Maria Theresa to the imperial military academy. 
It is a strong square edifice with a tower, and surrounded 
with ditches, which however are now dry, and have been 
converted into kitchen-gardens and plantations of fruit- 
trees. This academy has 36 professors and 500 pupils. 
The beautiful Gothic chapel of St. George, allotted to the 
academy, contains, among other monuments, that of the 
emperor Maximilian L, and some good paintings on glass of 
the fifteenth century. The academy has a good library, a 
collection of philosophical instruments, a school for draw- 
ing, an artillery-hall, containing a complete model of a for- 
tress, a hall for gymnastic exercises, a manege, a winter 
bath, a refectory, with the portraits of distinguished Aus- 
trian generals, and a walled garden, 1400 yards long and 
1 200 broad, which was formerly a park, and is still so called. 
The church of Our Lady, formerly the cathedral while 
the place was a bishop*s see, is a large stone edifice of the 
thirteenth century, with two lofty towers ; it contains some 
good paintings, and, among other grave-stones, those of 
counts Zriny and Frangipani, who were beheaded for 
high-treason in 1671. Two other churches have been con- 
verted into warehouses. Of the other buildings, the chief 
are, a Cistercian abbey, which has a library of 20,000 vo- 
lumes and a beautiful collection of minerals and shells ; a 
military hospital, a civil hospital, and a gymnasium. There 
arc manufactories of velvet, silk, cotton yarn, earthenware, 
and paper. Neustadt, being so advantageously situated on 
the high road from Vienna to Styria, and likewise an en- 
trepot for the commerce between Hungary and Italy, car- 
ries on a very brisk trade by water with Vienna, and by 
land with all the provinces of the Austrian empire. This 
place was built by Leopold the Virtuous between 1192 and 
11 iM, and on account of its fidelity to its prince, which was 
particularly manifested under Frederic the Valiant in 1236, 
and Frederic IV., 1452, and in the siege by the Turks in 
1529, has received the honourable appellation of 'Always 
Faithful,' 

This flourishing town was nearly destroyed by a dreadful 
conflagration on the 8th September, 1834, which in a few 
hours burnt 500 houses and several public buildings. This 
calamity was fortunately followed by a mild autumn and 
winter, bo that the rebuilding of the houses was not 
stopped. The emperor Francis, besides a very large sum from 
his privy purse, assigned 100,000 florins from the public 
treasury: all the members of the imperial family contri- 
buted amply, and immense contributions flowed in, not 
only from every part of the Austrian empire, but from 
foreign countries, both in money and clothing, provisions, 
&c, which, added to the sums paid by the insurance 
offices, enabled the inhabitants entirely to rebuild the town 
and to resume their usual occupations.* 

NEUTER. [Gender.] 

NEUTRAL SALTS. Formerly this term included 
such salts as did not obviously contain an excess either of 
acid or alkali, and this was determined by their action upon 
vegetable colours. Such for example as had an alkaline or 
earthy base, and reddened litmus paper, were termed super 
or acidulous salts, and they had generally an acid taste; 
such a compound is that called cream of tartar, now termed 
bitartrate of potash : on the other hand, potash and soda, 
when combined with the smaller portion of carbonic acid 
which they are capable of uniting with, were called subcar- 
bonates, because they render turmeric paper of a yellow- 
ish-brown colour, thus evincing an alkaline property. 

At present the term neutral salt includes such compounds,' 
whatever may be their action on coloured tests, and what- 
ever may be their taste, as arc composed of one equivalent 

• Tl»o a\tov> nrciim* i«*tiki>n fn<n> ihc ' Amtnan N.ili^nal EucyclojvliV 
publuho.J at V. i.ii.i jr. 1KN- as ihis wai betweeu lhre«« jvul four jours nil or 
th* fire, and ».'\,ral ji M ,■ 1» ultiii.^s ;ire specified n» huTiug been* destroyed 
(which «u lu»\e tlwr.-i. :.. n<-t iiotiooJ),it uinj L»o i»re*umcd llut article refmed 
to detcribc* Nmufcult ^» it ao* w. 



of each of their constituents; thus the subearbonales of 
potash and of soda are now termed carbonates, not w»th*4 slid- 
ing their alkaline reaction, because they cormst of o&e 
equivalent of acid and one of base. 

NEUTRALIZATION is a term generally applied to the 
decomposition of the alkaline carbonates, as of potash sad 
soda, by the gradual addition of some acid more powerful 
than the carbonic, and which of course expeU it from ihc 
alkaline bases with effervescence. The process of neutralixa 
tion by means of sulphuric acid is extensively adopted in the 
process of alkalimetry, or of determining the quantity of real 
alkali which samples of carbonate of potash or soda coo- 
tain, by means of the quantity of sulphuric acid required to 
render them neutral to test-papers. 

NEUWIED, situated in 50° 25' N. lat. and 7* 30* E. 
long., on the left bank of Rhine, was formerly the capital of 
a small principality which retained its independence toT 
1806, when it was mediatised, and assigned to Nassau. In 
1814 it was transferred to Prussia, to which the sovereig n ty 
now belongs ; it is in the province of the Rhine and govern- 
ment of Coblenz. Neuwied is a very regular well-built town 
with broad straight streets, and houses all of equal height. 
It contains 5500 inhabitants, consisting of Roman Catholic** 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Anabaptists, Moravians, Mcnnonitea, 
Quakers, and Jews, and among the Protestants a few (about 
40) who call themselves * The Inspired,' and believe in the 
continued operation of the Holy Ghost : all these sects hare 
their own places of worship. It is the capital of the circle 
and of the principality, and the residence of the Pnocc 
Augustus of Wied-Neuwied, who has a very fine palace with 
extensive gardens. The palace contains a good library , and an 
interesting collection of Roman coins, statues, &c found in 
the neighbourhood, this having been the site of the standing 
Roman frontier camp against the Germans. There u like w.*« 
the collection of natural history make in Brazil by Prince 
Maximilian of Wied, and that which he brought from his 
travels in North America, especially among thr Indian tnb<-» 
of the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. Among the pubUc 
institutions there are a seminary for school masters* a pro- 
gymnasium, a school for mechanics, a society for the edur-a- 
tion of destitute children, se\eral infirmaries and other esta- 
blishments for the poor, a house of the Moravian Brethren 
with a boarding-school for boys and another for girls; five 
Protestant churches, of which that of the Moravians and that 
of the Calvinists are the most worthy of notice, a synagogue, 
and many manufactures. It is the seat of the government of 
the principality and of many public offices both of the 
king and the prince. The inhabitants are very active ar-d 
industrious, and have manufactures of silk, cotton, mouU 
lace, thread, hats, carpets, leather, tobacco, stocking taJ 
tape ; a considerable manufactory of tin culinary utentd*. 
stoves, and also a manufactory of musical clocks. There 
are breweries, distilleries, vinegar manufactories, and many 
others. The inhabitants carry on a profitable trade in thee 
own manufactures, and in the products of the country, 
such as pipe-clay, timber, potash, iron, lead, corn, and tmr. 
A league from the town and close to the Rhine are the 
ruins of the antient castle of Fredericks-stein, called by 
the watermen the Devil s Castle. (Stein, Hassel, and Mutter's 
HandbucK 1836.) 

NEVA, River. [Petersburg.] 

NEVADA, LA SIERRA (the Snowy Chain), is a chain 
of mountains in the kingdom of Granada, in Spain, run- 
ning due east and west, between 37° and 37* 15' N. lat, 
and between 3° and 4° W. long. Its length is about SO 
miles, and its greatest breadth about fifteen. It attains its 
greatest altitude in the centre, in the peaks of Mulahaeea 
and Picacho de Veleta, the former being 11,658 feet and 
the latter 11,382 feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 
Maladeta, the highest peak in the Pyrenees, being 11,424 
feet in height, the Sierra Nevada is, among European moun- 
tains, second only to the Alps in altitude. This chain xs 
perpetually covered with snow above the line of 9500 feet. 
At its base, about 25 miles north-west of the Picacho de 
Veleta, lies the city of Granada. 

The geological composition of the Sierra Nevada has not 
yet been thoroughly investigated. According to Colonel 
Silvertop {Geol. Proceedings, 1830), this chaiu consists of a 
central axis of gneiss and mica schist, with successively 
overlying zones, on each flank, of transition and secondary 
rocks, which on the south and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean are here and there covered with patches us* 
tertiary marine deposits, containing subapenuine shells 
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Telford executed some important harbour-works at 
Aberdeen and Dundee ; but his most striking performance 
of this class is the St. Katherine Docks, London. Owing 
to the very limited space which could be obtained, it was 
necessary to construct these docks of irregular forms, and to 
idopt unusual arrangements respecting the warehouses; 
wd these arrangements, combined with the admirable 
machinery employed, have reduced the time requisite for 
unloading a vessel in an astonishing degree.* There are two 
docks, communicating with the river by a tide-lock 180 feet 
long and 45 feet wide, with three pair of gates, so that 
cither one very large or two smaller vessels may pass the 
lock at one time ; and steam-engines are provided, capable 
of filling the locks in a few minutes by pumping water 
from the middle of the river, so that vessels are enabled to 
pass in and out of the docks with great rapidity so long as 
there is a sufficient depth of water to receive them outside 
the lock. The cast-iron turn-bridge over this lock is an 
excellent specimen of that kind of machinery, being easily 
worked by two persons at each end, although it supports a 
carriage-way 24 feet wide. These docks were constructed 
much more quickly than is usual for works of such magni- 
tude, and more quickly than the engineer could fully approve, 
although he admitted the urgency of the case as a justifica- 
tion of a course against which he could not but enter his 
protest. One of the very latest engagements of Telford 
was the survey of Dover harbour, undertaken, in January, 
1834, at the request of the duke of Wellington, as warden 
oi the Cinque Ports, with a view to the adoption of ' 
mtasures to check the accumulation of shingle at the 
entrance. 

In addition to the works- which he executed himself, 
Telford was frequently applied to for his judgment upon 
important schemes, and in this way he made many reports 
to parliament. For many years he was employed to re- 
port upon all public works of engineering character for 
which loans were required of the Exchequer Loan Com- 
missioners. Among his reports are several of considerable 
interest, especially upon proposed canals between London 
and Birmingham, and between the English and Bristol 
Channels, and on the supply of water to the metropolis, 
one of the last objects to which he devoted his atten- 
tion. For some years before his death he had gradually 
declined as much as possible forming new engagements, 
and had made preparations for the publication of such 
a selection from his papers as might leave on record 
an authentic account of the important works in which 
for more than half a century he had been engaged. 
Having made arrangements with his executors for the 
completion of his work in case he should not live to finish 
it. he set about it with ardour, and had many of the plates 
completed, the manuscript in a very forward state, and 
arrangements made respecting the paper, type, &c. before 
his death. The book was not published until 1838, chiefly 
owing to the illness and death of Mr. Turrell,the engraver, 
and the difficulty of getting the plates completed. It 
forms a thick 4to. volume, entitled * Life of Thomas Tel- 
(ojA, civil engineer, written by himself ; containing a de- 
sciiptive Narrative of his Professional Labours;' and it 
contains a preface and supplement, by the editor, Mr. 
Rickman, and a very copious appendix of illustrative re- 
ports and other documents. The nlates, eidity-three in 
number, constitute a companion volume, in Targe folio, to 
wfu'eh is prefixed a fine portrait of Telford, engraved by 
W\ Raddon, from a picture by S. Lane. From this work 
the materials of the preceding notice of his principal works 
*re chiefly derived ; and from the supplementary notice, by 
Mr, Rickman, and some other sources, are collected the 
fallowing additional biographical particulars. 

Before leaving his native district, Telford acquired some 
distinction as a poet. He wrote in the homely style of 
Ramsay and Fergusson, and contributed small pieces to 
Ruddiman's 'Weekly Magazine,' under the signature of 
• K-^kdale Tarn.' He wrote a short poem, entitled *Esk- 
ciiile/ descriptive of the scenes of his early years, which was 
originally published in a provincial miscellany, sub- 
sequently reprinted at Shrewsbury, at the request of his 
friends, and afterwards inserted in the appendix to his Life. 
Another pleasing fragment of his composition is given at 
the end of the first volume of Dr. Cume's * Life and Works 
of Bums/ published at Liverpool in 1800 : it is an extract 

• S«-.fer aa illustration of thU point, a paper on "Tbt Docks,' forming 
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from a poetical epistle sent by Telford, when at Shrews- 
bury, to the Ayrshire poet, recommending him to take up 
other subjects of a serious nature, similar to the * Cottart 
Saturday Night.' He taught himself Latin, French, Ita» 
lian, and German, so as to read them all with facility, and 
to converse readily in French ; and he has lett valuable 
contributions to engineering literature, in the articles Ar- 
chitecture, Bridge, Civil Architecture, and Inland Naviga- 
tion, in Brewster's « Edinburgh Encyclopaedia,' in which 
work Mr. Rickman says he was a shareholder. He was 
well acquainted with algebra, but he held mathematical 
investigation in rather low estimation. In his early years 
he appears to have been tinctured with democratic opinions; 
but after seeing the excesses of the French revolution, he 
always studiously avoided conversing on political subjects. 
In all the relations of life he commanded respect and 
esteem ; and he was particularly remarkable for his facility 
of access to the deserving, and especially for his ready 
communication of professional information to foreigners ; 
a circumstance which, added to his connection with the 
Gotha canal and some other continental works, procured 
for him the highest respect on the continent of Europe. 
The Russian government frequently applied to him for 
advice respecting the construction of roads and canals; 
and the sixty-seventh plate in his atlas represents the 
details of a road designed by him from Warsaw to the 
Russian frontier. The emperor Alexander of Russia 
acknowledged his sense of his services on one occasion, 
in 1808, by sending him a diamond ring with a suitable 
inscription. Although he was not connected with the 
Institution of Civil Engineers at its formation, he accepted 
their invitation in 1820, and became their president; 
and from that time he was unremitting in his attention to 
the duties of the office, having become, by his partial re- 
tirement from business, a pretty regular resident in the 
metropolis. He ardently loved his profession, and was, 
observes Mr. Rickman, so energetic in any task before him, 
that all other motives became subordinate to it. He never 
married, and hardly had a fixed habitation until a late 
period of life. He was of athletic form, and reached the 
age of seventy without any serious illness ; but in 1827 he 
was afflicted with a severe and painful disorder, after which 
he became subject to bilious attacks, under one of which 
he died, on the 2nd of September,. 1834, at his residence in 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The acquisition of 

})roperty was always a secondary consideration with Tel- 
brd ; and in certain cases, especially of abortive specula- 
tions, he was ingenious in finding arguments for giving his 
assistance gratuitously. Even in increasing his charges as 
his reputation and experience increased the value of his 
services, he seems to have been actuated chiefly by a sense 
of what was due to others in his profession, whose remu- 
neration was in some degree dependent upon his own. 
After his mother's death he had few family connections to 
provide for, and he had a great objection to raising any 
individual above his station in life, which is stated by his 
biographer as his reason for not leaving his property to re- 
lations. His will, printed in the appendix to nis ' Life,' pro- 
vides for the payment of handsome legacies to many per- 
sonal friends ; of 2000/. to provide annual premiums to be 
given by the Institution of Civil Engineers ; and of 1000/. 
each in trust to the ministers of Westerkirk and Langholm, 
for the purchase of books for the parish libraries. His 
scientific books, prints, drawings, &c. are bequeathed to 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. Telford became a 
fellow oT the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1803, and of 
that of England in 1827. 

(Life, edited by Rickman ; Chambers's Scottish Biogra- 
phical Dictionary ; Annual Biography* vol. xix.) 

TELINGA orTELUGU LANGUAGE. [Hindustan, 
p. 229.1 

TELL, WILLIAM, a simple countryman of the village 
of Burden near Altorf in Switzerland, who lived towards the 
end of the thirteenth and during the first half of the fourteenth 
century. His early life is unknown, and his name would 
probably never have been heard of in history, if the tyranny 
of the Austrians had not called him from his obscurity. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century, when Albert 1. 
of Austria was endeavouring to suppress the spirit of free- 
dom and independence in the three Waldstadte, Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, and was using every means to 
add them to his family estates, he sent bailiffs (Landvbgte) 
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Into these cantons, who perpetrated the most flagrant acts 
of tyranny, and treated the people like a conquered nation. 
The principal men of the three Waldstadte, in 1307, formed 
a league, which was headed by Walter Fiirst, Arnold von 
Melchthol, and Werner Stauffacher. William Tell, who 
had married a daughter of Walter Fiirst, also belonged to 
the league, though without taking any prominent part in 
it The object of these men was gradually and secretly 
to increase their numbers, and to seue on any favourable 
opportunity for delivering their country from its oppres- 
sors, and if possible without bloodshed. While the con- 
federates were daily gaining new strength, Hermann Gess- 
ler of Brunegg, one of the bailiffs of Albert L, who had 
taken up his residence in the canton of Uri, after various 
other vexatious acts, caused the ducal hat of Austria to be 
raised on a pole in the market-place of Altorf, and com- 
manded that every one who passed the pole should un- 
cover his head as a token of respect for the house of Aus- 
tria. William Tell with his little boy happened one day 
to pass the pole without paying any regard to the orders 
of the bailiff ; and he was immediately seized and taken 
before Gessler. Tell had the reputation of being an excel- 
lent bowman, and Gessler devised a mode of punishment 
which should put his skill to a severe test. He ordered 
TelTs boy to be placed at a considerable distance from his 
father, and an apple to be fixed on his head. A crossbow 
and arrowB were handed to Tell, who, without being 
observed, contrived to get two arrows, and he was ordered 
to shoot the apple from his own child's head. The tyrant 
added, that if ne missed the apple, he should die. Tell 
succeeded in hitting the apple. Gessler had expected that 
Tell would kill or hurt his child, and in his disappointment 
he tried to find out some pretext for punishing the pre- 
sumptuous peasant : he asked him why he had taken- a 
second arrow ? Tell boldly replied : • It was intended for 
thee, if the first had hit my child.' The bailiff, delighted 
with this opportunity of satisfying his vengeance, ordered 
Tell to be bound and to be conveyed in a boat across the 
lake of Waldstidten to the castle at Kussnacht, the resi- 
dence of Gessler, who himself accompanied his prisoner. 
When the boat was on the lake, a storm arose, which be- 
came so violent, that the rowers were unable to manage 
the boat, and proposed to Gessler to unfetter Tell and 
allow him to assist them, as he was known to be an ex- 
perienced boatman and well acquainted with every part of 
the lake. Tell was freed from his fetters, and taking the 
rudder in his hand, he steered the boat towards a part of 
the rocky shore, where a flat shelf jutted out into the lake. 
When he was near this spot, he seized his bow, jumped 
upon the projecting rock, and with his foot pushed the 
boat back into the waters. The storm however was abat- 
ing, and Gessler and his men were safely landed. Tell 
knew the road by which the bailiff had to pass to Kiiss- 
nacht, and lay in wait for him in a narrow defile. When 
Gessler came, Tell shot hira through the heart This 
happened towards the end of the year 1307. The event 
was followed by a series of wars between the Swiss 
and the Austrian*, which did not terminate till the year 
1409. 

The eonduct of Tell was highly disapproved of by his 
friends, as they wished to avoid bloodshed, and were not 
yet prepared to carry their plans into execution. After this 
adventure Tell sinks again into his former obscurity, though 
he is said to have taken part in the battle of Morgarten, 
and to have perished, in 1350, in the river Schachen during 
a great flood. 

Tell has been represented as a hero and a champion of 
liberty, by historians as well as by poets, but his conduct, 
if looted into more closely, will appear in a different light. 
His refusal to pay homage to the ducal hat of Austria was 
indeed owing to a noble independence of spirit ; but his 
obeying the inhuman command of Gessler to shoot the 
apple from his child's head is repugnant to all paternal 
feelings, and a true hero would have aimed at the tyrant 
himself. He shot his enemy from an ambush, which, 
although in a measure an act of self-defence under the 
circumstances, yet in the manner of the execution was 
little better than murder. 

But the truth of the story of Tell, notwithstanding its 
being commemorated down to this day by chapels and 
other public monuments, has been doubted by several 
modern historians ; while others, and among them Johann 
von Muller, regard it as a genuine history. Ttie doubts 



about its truth have arisen from the (act that a 
story is told in the Wilkina Saga, and by Sexo Gramme* 
ticus, of a Danish king Harold and one Toko. The saat 
story is also told of one William Tell and a count of See- 
dorf who htA extensive possessions in Uri, bat most ha?t 
lived early in the twelfth century. Another singular at* 
cumstance is that in the documents relating to the ashsaA 
Swiss confederacies, and published by Kopp at Lsnera a 
1635 (' Urkunden zur Geschichte der qd geno a asi h < ■ 
Bunde*) there is no mention of a Gessler among tbe bsiHft 
who resided in the castle of KGssnacht. For these ssd 
other reasons, Grimm and Ideler (Die Safe roam Srikmm 
de$ Tell, Berlin, 1826) consider the whole story of Tefl 
as fabulous. There are however (acts which seem to cea- 
firm the historical truth of at least the groundwork of tk 
story. It was not many years after the death of Tell tint 
it became customary for annual processions to visit tbe 
spot where Tell had escaped from the boat, and ia t** 
the canton of Uri built the celebrated chapel of Tell near 
the same spot, and it is stated that among the ▼isiton rf 
that year were were one hundred and fourteen who hsi 
known Tell himself. His adventure is moreover told it 
the same effect by all the chroniclers who wrote at or axa 
after the alleged time of the occurrence. 

TELLER. WILHELM ABRAHAM, son of Roman* 
Teller, minister of St. Thomas's church at Leipeig, w, 
born in that city, 9th January, 1734. 8o early as at &■ 
a^e of twenty-two he attracted the attention of the tbeoW» 

Seal world by a Latin translation of Kennicott on A* 
ebrew Text ; and after being for a year or twro jreaebn 
at the Nicolai church, very unexpectedly received tat 
appointment of professor of theology at Helmstidi, fas 
the Duke of Brunswick, in 1761. On entering upon W 
new office, he published as an inaugural dispatafioa ha 
4 Topice Scripture,' which was considered by nuperiatrtsV 
ant Bahrdt so heterodox in its opinions, that it was *A 
difficulty he could be prevailed upon not to protest agausc 
Teller's appointment. Not deterred by this circvmstiaat 
from expressing his own convictions. Teller published art 
long afterwards his * Lehrbuch des Christlichen Gtanbess,' s 
production that caused no little noise at the time, exrrtns; 
violent disapprobation in some quarters, and obtammj 
him friends m others. Just before this work appeared as 
had been invited to accept the professorship or thecAofj 
at Halle, then vacant by the death of Baumgarterx, and bt 
declined it out of regard towards his patron the Duke. B* 
the persecution he continued to experience from those to 
whom his opinions had rendered him obnoxious saafr 
his residence at Helmstadt so disagreeable, that it wm 
without the least reluctance he exchanged it, about thnn 
years afterwards, 1767, for Berlin, with the appointment *4 
'Oberconsistorial-Rath' and Dean of Cologne. Wmk • 
removed him from their immediate attacks, the distortra 
thus conferred upon him also in some measure awed aa 
opponents ; and at the same time he himself was brovdfl 
into intercourse with some of the most learned and £s> 
tinguished characters belonging to the reign of Frvdrritft 
the Great. He was so far however from negfecth« a* 
professional duties or relaxing his zeal, that he contTcaeri 
to apply to his theological studies with the same ardosr sj 
before, and was instrumental in promoting many benencd 
plans connected with church matters and eoncntaon a 
public schools. The vast number of sermons and mrscq 
theological writings published by him, attest not cmfy hat ta 
dustry, but his earnestness in the cause of g e u o ia e re&poa 
although his rejection of the dogmas ingrafted upon Scrip 
hire afforded his enemies and those who lay greater atm 
upon speculative points than upon religions condxaci aa 
feeling an opportunity to decry him as very dangerooswhett 
rodox, and unsound. * Equally remote from all mrrtkaMsn <j 
the one hand, and from dry metaphysical philosophxszav m 
the other, Teller,' says Kiittner, • addresses himself both I 
the reason and the heart, and while he touches the lsrtte 
carries conviction to the former. 9 Others have also spoke 
of him in very high terms, not only as a writer an 
teacher of religion, but as a man— one no less *«ain— »J 
in private life than in his public capacity, and ai 
tying in himself that conduct which he sought to 
upon others. 

Besides his German writings, Teller published nort a Is- 
theological and critical dissertations in Latin, smd eo« 
tinued to employ his pen almost up to the tuae oT n 
death ; for though he was greatly worn oat in body, fa 
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fealties continued active to the last. He died at Berlin, 
December 8, 1804. (Jorden's Lexicon.) 

TELLERS OF THE EXCHEQUER were the holders 
of in antient office in the Exchequer. They were four in 
number : their duties were to receive money payable into 
the Exchequer on behalf of the king, to give the clerk of 
the pells (skins or rolls of parchment) a bill of receipt for 
the money, to pay all money according to the warrant of 
the auditor of. receipts, and to make weekly and yearly 
books of receipts and payments for the lord treasurer. 
(4 Inst* 108 ; Com. Dig., tit. « Court,' D. 4, 14, 15.) The 
office was abolished by act of parliament (4 & 5 Wm. IV., 
c. 15), together with that of the clerk of the pells and the 
teveral offices subordinate thereto, and a new constitution 
established, a comptroller-general of the receipt and issue 
of his Majesty's Exchequer being appointed to perform 
the duties of the four tellers. (4 & 5 Wm. IV., c. 15.) 

TELLEZ, BALTHEZAR, a native of Lisbon, was born, 
According to the statement of M. Weiss, in the ' Biographie 
UniverseSe/ in the year 1595. Moreri states mat he 
joined the Society of Jesus in the year 1610. In the eulo- 
gistic letter of Dom Francisco Manoel, prefixed to Tellez's 
* History of Ethiopia,' he is said (at least this seems to 
be the writer's meaning, which his affected style renders 
other obscure) to have studied ten years, and taught forty ; 
to have paid attention to literature during the whole ten 
Tears of his career as student, but devoted two of them 
more especially to philosophy, and four of them to 
theology. He lectured upon belles lettres for twenty 
jean, teaching in succession the most advanced literary 
elaaes in the Society's colleges at Braga, Evora, Lisbon, 
»nd Coimbra. He lectured two years on philosophy, but 
Maooel does not mention in what seminary. Lastly, Tel- 
lex was eight years professor of theology in the college of 
St Antonio at Lisbon. At a later period he was appointed 
master of the house of the professed Jesuits in Lisbon, 
ind ultimately provincial of the order in Portugal. He 
died in his eightieth year, on the 19th of April, 1675. 
The published works of Tellez are : — 1, A compendium of 
philosophy, entitled ' Summa Universae Philosophiae, cum 
Vuaestionibus quae inter Philosophos agitantur,' published 
it Lisbon, in folio, in 1642 ; at Paris, in two quarto vo- 
lumes, in 1644 ; and at Lisbon, in four octavo volumes, in 
1652: 2, « Chronica da Companhia de Jesus da Provincia 
da Portugal,' in two volumes, the first published in 1645, 
foe second in 1648, both at Lisbon : 3, • Historia geral 
it Ethiopia a aha,' in one folio volume, at Coimbra, in 
leeo. He is also said to have left in MS. a history of the 
Society's labours in the East. The historical works of 
Tellez are of more value than his philosophical treatise. 
I*he History of the Jesuits in Portugal is a valuable con- 
nbution to the history of that accomplished and energetic 
cder. The « History of Ethiopia,' or, more properly, the 
fistory of the Jesuit-Missions in Ethiopia, is indispensable 
o any one who wishes to study the history or comparative 
geography of Abyssinia. The first book contains an 
mthne of the geography of Abyssinia, of its political 
tivisions, government, and statistics, as they existed from 
he time that the Jesuit missionaries first entered the 
ingdom till their expulsion under Facilidas. The remain- 
ng five books are chiefly occupied with the narrative of 
mssionary enterprise, but contain important contributions 
o geography, the general accuracy of which has, on the 
Thole, been confirmed by the testimony of later travellers. 
•Q the preface Tellez gives an account of the authorities 
ftm whom he has compiled his book, Manoel d'Almeyda, 
Vffonso Mendes, Jeronyrao Lobo, and Pero Pays ; and he 
*» availed himself of their information both with taste 
adjudgment. 

The authorities for the statements in this sketch are the 
History of Ethiopia,' with the preface by Tellez himself, 
oti the letter of Francisco Manoel prefixed to it ; the 
Nicies on Balthezar Tellez, in the ' Bibliotheca Scrip- 
irum Hispaniae' of Nicolao Antonio, in the • Dictionnaire 
list orique' of Louis Moreri, and in the ' Biographie Uni- 
ersellO 
TELLICHERRY. [Hindustan, p. 207 ; Malabar, p. 

TELLPNA. [Conchacra, vol. vii., pp. 428, 429.] 
TELLI'NIDES. [Conchacea, vol. vii., p. 428. J 
TELLU'RIUM, a metal whioh was discovered in 1782 
f Muller of Reichenstein, but its properties were more 
anuteW examined by Klaproth sixteen years afterwards, 



and he gave it the name it now bears. It is a scarco 
metal. Its properties are the following :— its colour is 
silver-white, and it is very brilliant: it is crystalline and 
brittle, of a lamellar fracture, easily pulverized, and a worse 
conductor of electricity .than antimony or bismuth. Its 
specific gravity, according to Klaproth, is 6*115, while 
Magnus makes it 6- 1379- It is nearly as fusible as anti- 
mony, and at a high temperature it boils, and may be 
distilled. When strongly heated in contact with air, it 
burns with a lively blue flame, green at the borders, and 
forms a white vapour, which has an acid odour. 

The principal ores of tellurium are the following: — 

Native Tellurium.— It is found crystallized and massive. 
Primary form a rhomboid ; occurs in minute six-sided 
prisms, the terminal edges of which are usually replaced. 
Cleavage parallel to the faces of the prism. Fracture in- 
distinct. Hardness: scratches sulphate of lime, and is 
scratched by the carbonate. Easily frangible. Colour tin- 
white or steel-grey. Lustre metallic. Specific gravity 
5-7 to 6115. J 

Before the blowpipe very fusible, burns with a greenish 
flame, and is volatilized in a white vapour. It is soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. 

Massive Variety. — Qranujar. Colour splendent tin- 
white. Lustre metallic. Opaque. . Specific gravity 6*115. 

It occurs in Transylvania. 

Klaproth 's analysis gives, — 

Tellurium . . 92 '55 
Iron . . . 7'20 

Gold . . . 0-25 



100- 

Graphic Tellurium. Auro-argent\ferous Tellurium.— 
Occurs crystallized. Primary form a right rhombic prism ; 
occurs in attached flattened crystals, which are generally 
minute. Fracture uneven. Hardness : scratches talc, and 
is scratched by calcareous spar. It is brittle. Colour 
steel-grey. Lustre metallic. Opaque. Specific gravity 
5*723. 

Before the blowpipe it readily fuses into a globule, and 
is reduced to a metallic button of a bright yellow colour. 
Soluble in nitric acid, except a yellow metallic residue. 

It occurs accompanying gold in narrow veing traversing 
porphyry at Offenbanya, and also at Nagyag, in Transyl- 
vania. 

Analysis by 

Klaproth. Bmetiua. 
Tellurium . . • . 60 62* 

Gold 30 24- 

Silver 10 11-3 

Lead . • 1*5 

100 98-8 

Berzelius found ajso a little sulphur, arsenic, antimony, 
iron, and copper. 

Yellow Tellurium.— Ocean in imbedded crystalline 
laminae. Primary form a right rhombic prism. Traces 
of cleavage. Fracture uneven. Hardness: scratches 
gypsum, and is scratched by calcareous spar. Rather 
brittle. Colour silvery-white, inclining to brass-yellow. 
Lustre metallic. Opaque. Specific gravity 10*678. 

By the blowpipe melts into a metallic globule. Partly 
soluble in nitric acid. 

It occurs at Nagyag in Transylvania, and in the Altai 
Mountains in Sibena. 
Analysis by Klaproth :— 

Tellurium . . 44*75 
Gold . . • 26-75 
Lead • . . 19*50 
Silver . . . 8*50 

Sulphur . • 0*50 

100- 
Black Tellurium.— Occurs crystallized, and in imbedded 
foliated masses. Primary form a square prism. Cleavage 
parallel to the terminal plane, in thin flexible laminse. 
Fracture indistinct. Hardness: scratches talc, and is 
scratched by gypsum. Colour dark lead-grey. Lustre 
metallic. Opaque. Specific gravity 7085. 

Before the blowpipe is fusible on charcoal, and covers 
it with oxide of lead ; reducible into a grey metallic 
globule, which eventually leaves a button of gold. 
It is found at Nagyag and Offenbanya in Transylvania, 
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Analysis of the ore from Nagyag, by Klaproth :— 



Tellurium 
Lead 
Gold 

Silver . 
Copper . 
Sulphur • 



32-2 
540 
90 
0-5 
1-3 
30 

100- 



Brandes and Berthier have also analyzed this ore from 
Nagyag : their results differ considerably from the above, 
and also from each other. 

Dismuthic Tellurium. Telluret of Bismuth.— Occurs 
crystallized in small six-sided prisms. Cleavage parallel 
to the base of the prism. Fracture indistinct. Hardness : 
scratches calcareous spar, and is scratched by fluor-spar. 
Colour steel-grey or zinc-white. Lustre metallic. Spe- 
cific gravity 7 82. 

Fusible by the blowpipe, and disengages the odour of 
selenium. Acted on by nitric acid, and the solution is 
precipitated by water. 

It is found in Norway. 

Analysis of Wehrle :— 

Tellurium . . . • • 34 '6 

Bismuth 60 0 

Sulphur and traces of selenium . 4*8 

'99-4 
We shall now describe the more important binary com- 
pounds of tellurium, beginning with 

Oxygen and Tellurium. — It has been already mentioned 
that when tellurium is heated in contact with air, it 
burns, and a white vapour is formed : this is oxide of tel- 
lurium, or tellurous acid. It may also be obtained by 
the action of nitric acid on the metal ; by adding water to 
the solution, part of the oxide is precipitated, and the 
remainder is obtained by evaporation to dryness. The 
properties of this substance are, that it is a wnite granular 
anhydrous powder, which slowly reddens moist litmus- 
paper, and is insoluble in water and acids. It is dissolved 
oy a solution of potash or soda, and by fusing with their 
carbonates crystailizable salts are formed : when these are 
decomposed by acids, hydrated tel'urous acid is precipi- 
tated, which, iff washed with very cold water, and dried at 
a temperature not above 53°, may be preserved without 
suffering change, and is soluble in water, acids, ammonia, 
and the alkaline carbonates, which last it decomposes : the 
aqueous solution reddens litmus-paper: when zinc, tin, 
and some other metals are left in a solution of this acid, 
they deoxidize it, and metallic tellurium is precipitated in 
the state of a black powder. Its salts are called tellurites. 
It is composed of— 

One equivalent of oxygen . • 8 

. . . -^ . 



One equivalent of tellurium 



32 



Equivalent • . 40 
Setquioxide of Tellurium, or Telluric Acid. — This is ob- 
tained by fusing tellurous acid with nitrate of potash : by 
this it is oxidized completely, and the result is tellurate of 
potash : when chloride of barium is added to it, tellurate 
of barytes is precipitated, which, being decomposed by 
sulphuric acid, yields a solution of telluric acid ; this 
yields hexagonal crystals of the acid : it acts but feebly 
as an acid, the dilute solution reddening litmus-paper 
with difficulty, and its taste is rather metallic than sour : 
the crystals contain water, two-thirds of which they lose 
at about 212°, and the remainder below a red heat be- 
comes a mass of a fine orange colour, which is completely 
insoluble in water, either cold or boiling, or hot hydro- 
chloric or nitric acids, or solution of potash. It is decom- 
posed at a high temperatuie, and converted into a white 
powder, which is tellurous acid. Its salts are called tel- 
lurates. 
It consists of 

One and a half equivalent of oxygen • 12 
One equivalent of tellurium . • . . 32 

Equivalent • . . 44 
Hydrogen and Tellurium.— When tellurium is alloyed 
by fusion with tin or zinc, and the compound is acted upon 
by hydrochloric acid, the hydrogen of the decomposed acid 
di^olves tellurium, and telluretted hydrogen gas is ob- 
tained. This gas has a smell somewhat resembling that 



of hydrosulphuric acid : it is soluble in water, fonmnjr a 
claret -coloured solution ; and, as it possesses acid propo- 
ties, though feebly, it has been called hydroteJlunc arid- 
It decomposes many metallic salts, yielding an alloy of 
tellurium with the other metal. Chlorine, nitric acid, tmi 
the oxygen of the air, all take the^ hydrogen from the tel- 
lurium. 

It consists of 

One equivalent of hydropen • . 1 

One equivalent of tellurium . • 32 

Equivalent . . 33 
Chlorine and Tellurium form two compounds. Whra 
a feeble current of chlorine gas is passed over tellurium at 
a high temperature, the dichloride formed pastes o»fm 
a violet-coloured vapour, which condenses at firs* wt© a 
black liquid, and eventually into a solid of the aune cotoer. 
It is decomposed by the action of water into metallic t#- 
lurium, which is precipitated, and chloride of teJhxisn» 
remains in solution. 
It is comprised of 

One equivalent of chlorine • • 38 
Two equivalents of tellurium . . €4 

Equivalent . . 100 
The Chloride of Tellurium is obtained, a? above aalr*L 
by the action of water on the dichloride, but is better pro- 
cured by passing a larger quantity of chlorine over tel- 
lurium at a lower temperature than in forming the dichlo- 
ride. It is volatile, and any excess of chlorine bean* •rost- 
rated by agitation with mercury and rectification, a wise* 
crystalline solid is obtained, which is composed of 
One equivalent of chlorine . . 36 
One equivalent of tellurium . • 32 

Equivalent . .68 
Sulphur and Tellurium combine in two proportion* : the 
sulphuret is obtained when hydrosulphuric acid eaa m 
passed through a solution of chloride of tellurium, tell 1 1 1 — 
acid, or of a soluble tellurite. It is of a dark brown coiocr, 
and is soluble in a solution of potash. It is formed of 
One equivalent of sulphur . • 16 
One equivalent of tellurium . . 32 

Equivalent . • 46 

Persulphuret of Tellurium is obtained by marine a 
solution of persulphuret of potassium with one of a i«* 
of telluric acid. It is of a deep yellow colour ; bat it *• 
a very unstable compound, for it speedily becomes blarav 
and is converted into protosulphuret. 

TELOPHO'NUS, Mr. Swainson's name for a (earn rf 
Lanianee [Shrikes, vol. xxi., p. 416], which he tho» ire 
ract crises : — 

Bill more lengthened (than in Lanius), slightly hooked; 
the tooth smaller. Winn very short and rounded. 
lengthened, graduated. Lateral toes free ; the u 
slightly shorter than the outer. 

Example, Telophonus leucogrammicus. 




Bill of Telopboons taieogrnnimtrnB. (Bw.. Cla uifl mtim wf Ifa*. <*dL flL_ > 

TELUGU or TELINGA LANGUAGE. fHwoc-rr^ 
p. 229.1 

TEM ANZA, TOMMASO, an architect who is better 
known by his writings relative to his art than by the bo£^- 
ings which he executed, was the son of an architect, m^A 
the nephew of another architect (Giovanni Scalfarotti v mmht 
was born at Venice in 1705. Having finished his rrmttm 
matical studies in the school of Padre Niccolo Cc^mn^ 
and the eminent Marchese Poleni, he was appoint*^ — * 
although then only twenty-two— one of the a=«sti ~ 
the Commission of Engineers, and in 1712 becam 
chief of that body on the resignation of Bernardino 
drini, a few years before the latter s death f 1747\ 
share in the hydraulic commission caused him (or x 
to be involved in literary disputes, he having offenders 
people of Padua by a publication entitled * Dell 
Corso de* Fiumi in Padova e suoi Contorni ;• slujfia 
assarts that their ancestors had attempted to tan* « 
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earn of the Brenta. As an architect he had not many 
opportunities afforded him, for the period of Venetian 
pindenr and enterprise in art had passed away. He was 
however employed to execute one of the very few public 
tdifices of any kind erected at Venice in the last century, 
namely the church of La Maddelena, a structure of the 
Ionic order, and which, though it may be said to be com- 
paratively pure, is also somewhat feeble and insipid in 
deiitfn. His other principal architectural works are — the 
fc^ade of Santa Margherita, at Padua ; the Rotunda at 
Piazzolo, built at the expense of the Contarini family ; 
and the bridge over the Brenta at Dolo. It is as a writer 
that Temanza is chiefly known, more especially by his 
Vitede'piui Eccellenti Architetti e Scultori Veneziani,' 4to., 
Vei., 1778 ; which is one of the most copious as well as 
t^-mitten works of the kind, not on account of the 
ntanber of lives it contains, it being in that respect 
scanty, but for the unusual extent at which they are 
given. In fact several of them, Palladio, Sansovino, &c, 
ha' I previously been published separately. Besides this 
literary production — an important contribution to archi- 
tectural biography,— he published the *Antichita di Ri- 
mini/ folio, 174-1 ; and left behind him another work, 
♦Desrii Archi e delle Volte, e delle Regole generali dell' 
Architettura Civile,' which was first edited in 1811. There 
are likewise a great many letters by him on architectural 
topics in Ticozzi's edition of Bottari's ' Raccolta di Lettere 
sulia Pittura/ &c. 

Temanza died sit Venice, June 14, 1789, and was buried 
in hi* own church of La Maddelena. There is a portrait of 
Mm in Gamba's 'Galleria d'Uomini Ulustri,' to which 
work, and to Comolli's 'Bibliografia Storia Critica dell' 
Arvhitettura Civile/ we are indebted for some of the par- 
ticulars here given. 

TEME. [Shropshire.] 

TEMESWAR, THE BANAT OF, is one of the finest 
and most remarkable portions of Hungary, comprehending 
the counties of Torontal, Temes, and Krassova, and the 
Gf rman and Wallacho-Ulyrian districts. These two dis- 
tricts are sometimes not considered as part of the Banat. 
The area of the whole is 11,340 square miles, and the popu- 
lation is said to be above amnillion ; but there is no part of 
the Austrian empire the population of which it is so dif- 
ficult to ascertain as that of Hungary. It is bounded on 
the north by the Maros, separating it from the counties of 
Arad, Csongrad, and Csanad ; on the west it is separated 
by the river Theiss from the counties of Csongrad and Bacs, 
and the Czaisk district, and by the Danube from Slavonia ; 
on the south by the Danube from Servia ; and on the east 
by the Cserna, and the offsets of the Carpathians, extend- 
ing from Transylvania, from Little Wallachia, and Tran- 
rylvania. The Magyars comprehended it in the mili- 
tary district of Kant. It was a frontier province against 
the* WalJachians, the Bulgarians, and tne Turks. The 
latter however got possession of it in 1552, and retained it 
till 1716; when, in consequence of the victories of Prince 
Eugene, it was restored to Austria by the treaty of Passa- 
rouitz in 1718. Under the disorderly rule of the Turks, 
the country was overrun with banditti, so that many parts 
r. en? nearly uninhabited and desert. Field-Marshal Count 
FVancin Mercy d'Argentenu, who was appointed governor, 
and died in 1734, and Baron Engelshofen, his successor, 
exerted themselves to improve it by inviting numerous 
colonists from Germany, Italy, and France, building towns 
and villages, establishing manufactories, and erecting forts. 
But the Turkish war being renewed in 1737, many of these 
^V.bliahmenU were ruined, and a great number of the 
ioreign colonists quitted the country. When peace was 
rt^tored, numbers of Servians, Rascians, Macedonians, 
and Bulgarians, came from the Turkish provinces, bringing 
their property with them. In 1752 the government was 
changed from the military to the civil form, and, with the 
exception of a temporary check during the Seven Years' 
tvar, the progress of improvement in this province has been 
ronfttanz. 

The Banat is remarkable for the great varieties of cli- 
nafe : in many parts the snow on the high mountains 
md in the deep ravines never melts, and in other parts 
1 Mis only in severe winters. A third part of the country 
a mountainous, and almost everywhere well watered. The 
tround which has been gained by draining the morasses 
an the banks of the Theiss and the Danube, and in the 
nore elevated tracts by clearing the old forests, is ex- 



tremely fruitful. In the middle of the two'militaiy fron- 
tier districts lies the most extensive sandy tract in the 
whole Austrian empire, in which there are however many 
oases. The principal points of the high mountains are 
Sarko, Gugu, Muraru, and Godjan ; on the lower moun- 
tains there are vast forests and fine pastures. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Danube, Theiss, Maros, KorBs, Neray, 
Temes, and Bega. In 1748 and the following years 
canals were made in order to drain the marshes: the 
principal of these is the Bega canal, 75 miles in length, 
which traverses the whole of the counties of Temes and 
Torental, and is conducted into the Theiss. By the 
draining of the marshes, tracts which in the latter half 
ot the last century were stagnant pools, the source of 
pestilential exhalations, are now covered with the finest 
corn-fields, or, where they have been imperfectly reclaimed, 
with crops of rice, and the salubrity of the country has 
been greatly improved. The protection which the moun- 
tains give against the east and north-east winds, and the 
mitigation which the north winds experience in traversing 
the great plain, raise the temperature to that of a southern 
country, and the rich soil yields abundant crops. The 
wheat and maize of the Banat are of the finest quality. 
Rice is extensively cultivated. Successful attempts have 
been made to cultivate cotton and silk, and in some parts 
a sweet wine is produced. There is no part of Hungary 
in which colonization has been attended with such favour- 
able results by the settlement of industrious foreigners as 
the Banat, where there is still so much uncultivated land, 
and where, with the exception of some marshy tracts, the 
climate is very healthy. Mineral springs are frequent, 
but little use is made of them. Only those of Me- 
hadia, which were known to the Romans by the name of 
Thermo* Herculis, arc still much resorted to, especially by 
the Wallachian and Moldavian nobles. About this place, 
as well as in other parts of the Banat, Roman antiquities 
are frequently found. The population of the Banat, which 
is continually increasing by the accession of foreign set- 
tlers, consists chiefly of WaUachians, Rascians, Bulgarians, 
gypsies, Germans, Jews, French, Italians, and other 
foreign settlers : among whom, in the mountainous districts, 
the Wallachian language is prevalent ; in the towns and 
colonised plains, the German ; and in the districts of the 
military frontier, the Illyrian. The natural productions 
are horses, horned cattle, swine, wheat, maize, rice, flax, 
hemp, tobacco, fruit, wine, woad, madder, saffron, silk, 
timber, honey : game of all kinds and fish abound. The 
minerals are gold, silver, copper, zinc, and some iron. 
The gold is obtained by the gypsies, by washing the sand 
of the rivers. Between 4000 and 5000 workmen, chiefly 
WaUachians, are employed in the mines. The chief occu- 
pations of the inhabitants are agriculture and the breeding 
of cattle. There are no manufactures. The county of 
Temeswar, as has been stated, is one of the three included 
in the Banat, and needs no separate description. A circle 
of the county bears the same name. 

TEMESWAR, the capital of the Banat and of the county, 
is a royal free city, situated in 45° 45' N. lat. and 21° 10 / E. 
long., at the confluence of the Temes and the Bega, and on 
the Bega canal, in a part of the country which is rendered 
unhealthy by the stagnant waters in the vicinity. It is one 
of the strongest fortresses and one of the handsomest and 
most regular towns in the whole Austrian empire. While 
the town was in the possession of the Turks it consisted of 
only a few houses and an old castle, which is still habit- 
able. When Prince Eugene made himself master of it in 
1718, the strong fortifications were erected as a bulwark 
against the Turks, and the town was built in the modern 
style. The inner town, or fortress, is surrounded with 
triple walls and moats, and consists of large uniform stone 
houses, in straight, broad, well-paved streets. There are 
three gates, the Vienna, Peterwardien, and Transylvania 
gates, which are defended by strong blockhouses. The 
casemates are capable of containing 3000 men. Temeswar 
is the seat of the Roman Catholic bishop of Csanad, with 
his chapter and seminary, and of the schismatic Greek 
bishop of Temeswar : here too are the court of justice for 
the three counties, the offices of the governor of the 
fortress and of the commander of the Banat military 
frontier, a military academy, a great arsenal, and many 
other offices connected with the military and civil ad- 
ministration. The most remarkable buildings are — 1, the 
old strong castle of John Hunyady, built of freestone^ the 
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Phrenotrix Trmia. (Hoof.) 

TEMNU'RUS. [TrogonidjeJ 

TEMPE (Tifiicfi, called also Thessala or Thessalica or 
Phthiotica Tempe) was the antient name of a beautiful 
nlley in Thessaly, lying between Mount Olympus on the 
north and Mount Oasa on the south, near the mouth of 
the river Peneua, which runs through it. It is a narrow 
glen, not quite five miles long, opening on the east into a 
wide plain which extends to the Thermaic gulf. It forms 
the only break in the great chain of mountains by which 
Tbesssly is enclosed on all sides. Antient traditions as- 
•wteU mat the great plain of Thessaly was at one time 
covered with water, wnich was at length discharged by 
the vale of Tempe, which was opened by a stroke of Nep- 
tune's trident, or (according to another legend) by the 
fbength of Hercules. The appearance of the country has 
led modern travellers to accept the mythical story as 
meaning that the pass was opened at some period oy a 
peat convulsion of nature. The rocks which enclose it 
rite in precipices from the bed of the Peneus, and at the 
narrowest point these precipices approach so near each 
tftikr that the road is cut in the face of them. 

The Greeks reverenced Tempe as the place from which 
Apollo transplanted to Delphi his sacred laurel, and ad- 
mired it as the most beautiful spot in their country. The 
no«t vivid description of it is that of Aelian {Far. Hist., 
il 1). 8ee also Ovid, Metamorph., i. 569, &c. ; Livius, 
iliv. 6 ; Plin., Hist. Nat. y iv. 8 ; Cramer's Greece, i., p. 
179; the Tours of Clarke, Holland, Dodwell, and Gell; 
md Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, i., p. 5. 

TEMPERAMENT (temperamentum, rpacric) is a vague 
nd unsatisfactory term, but still it is one which, as Dr. 
Ifayo observes (Pathology of the Human Mind, London, 
l2ao.. 1838, Append., p. 162), * has for many centuries 
>een found a convenient generalization ; and, unless we 
propose to sacrifice knowledge at the altar of logic, we 
nust still be contented to use this or some other equally 
ndennite term.' The word means literally a tempering, 
n mixing together, and may be defined to be a peculiar 
tate of the system common to several individuals, which 
esults from the various proportions in which the elemen- 
aiy parts of the human body are mixed up together, and 
»rach gives rise to a tendency to certain phenomena. 
rhere is besides in each individual a further peculiarity of 
sombination, which serves to distinguish his temperament 
torn that of any other person, to whom however he may 
'*) other respects bear a great resemblance. This indi- 
vidual temperament is called an idiosyncrasy (i.e. a pecu- 
Jwr mixing together), and, as the two words are some- 
one* confounded, it may be useful to have pointed out 
ne distinction between them. All the different systems 
if organs in the human frame are accurately adjusted 
o each other, so as to produce one harmonious whole. 
f the disproportion be too great, disease ensues ; but 
here are many gradations, compatible with health, where 
et this disproportion is very observable. The predomi- 
•ace of any particular system of organs modifies the 
*ole economy, impresses striking differences on the re- 
sits of the organization, and nas perhaps almost as 
J*at an influence on the moral and intellectual as on the 
KiTttcal faculties. This predominance establishes the 
tfflperament: it is the cause of it, and constitutes its 
*«ice. The antients paid considerable attention to the 



«ubject of temperaments, and pointed out various pecu- 
liarities m the constitution and actions of the human body, 
which have been seen so far to coincide with general ob- 
servation, that their nomenclature has continued in very 
general use even to the present day, although the hypo- 
thesis on which it was founded is universally discaixled. 
They described four temperaments corresponding to the 
four qualities of Hippocrates -hot, cold, moist, and dry. 
It was supposed that there were four corresponding primary 
components of the human body, namely, blood (alua), 
phlegm or pituita UUyn), and the two kinds of bile (ol 
Mo X o\m), yellow bile (Kav9,) X o\$), and black bile or atra- 
bihs (fikXmva X oX4) ; and the preponderance of one or 
other of these components in different persons produced 
the different temperaments. These four primary principles 
of living bodies were supposed to be compounded of the 
simple elements or qualities of nature thus : hot and moist 
produce blood ; cold and moist, phlegm or pituita ; hot 
and dry, yellow bile ; and cold and dry, black bile. Bodies 
in which blood superabounds are of the sanguine tempera- 
ment ; if phlegm is in excess, the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment is developed ; if yellow bile, the choleric ; and if 
black bile, the melancholic or atrabilious temperament. 
The following is the description of the different tempera- 
ments given by Paulus Aegineta (De Re Medica, lft>. i., 
cap. 61), in Mr. Adam's Translation (London, 1834, 8vo.) :— 
' Those bodies which are of a hotter temperament than 
the moderate will have their teeth earlier than usual, and 
will grow in like manner. They feel warmer to the touch, 
and have less fat ; they are of a ruddy colour, and have 
their hair black and moderately thick, and their veins are 
large. But if such a one be also fat and brawny, and have 
large veins, he is fat from habit, and not from nature. 
The following are the symptoms of a cold temperament : 
such bodies appear cold to the touch, are without hair, and 
are fat ; their complexion, like their hair, being tawny. 
But when the coldness is great, they are pale, leaden- 
coloured, and have small veins ; and if lean, this does not 
proceed from nature, but habit. The dry is harder and 
more slender than the temperate, the hardness indeed 
being inseparable from the diy temperament ; v but lean- 
ness not only follows the connate temperaments, but also 
those which are acquired by lone habit. It is peculiar to 
the humid temperament tnat the body is oppressed by 
things of a moist nature. The warm and dry temperament, 
in other words, the choleric, is extremely shaggy, having 
the hair of the head in early age of rapid growth, black, 
and thick ; but in after-life baldness follows. The veins 
are large, as are likewise the arteries, which beat strongly. 
The whole body is firm, well articulated, muscular, and 
without obesity ; and the skin hard and dark. When the 
temperament is cold and humid, or phlegmatic, the chest 
is narrow, and, like the rest of the body, without hairs ; 
the skin is soft and white, and its hairs somewhat tawny, 
especially in youth ; and such persons do not get bald 
when they grow old : they are timid, spiritless, and inac- 
tive ; their veins are invisible ; they are gross and fat ; 
their muscles and legs are feeble, and their joints ill- 
formed ; and they are bandy-legged. But should the hu- 
midity and coldness increase, the colour of their skin and 
hair becomes tawny, or, if they increase still more, pale. 
The hot and humid, or sanguine, temperament is softer 
and more fleshy than the proper, and, when it increases 
much, is subject to putrid disorders ; but if it be only a 
little more humid and much hotter than the moderate, 
the bodies of such persons are only a little more soft and 
fleshy than the moderate, but they are much more hairy 
and hotter to the touch. But if the cold and dry grow 
equally together, and form the melancholic temperament, 
such persons have naturally their bodies hard, slender, and 
white, with fine muscles, small joints, and little hair ; and 
they are cold to the touch. Although slender, fat is mixed 
with their flesh. The colour of their hair is correspondent 
to the degree of constitutional coldness. As to disposition 
of mind, they are spiritless, timid, and desponding. To 
say all in a word, with regard to the compound tempera- 
ments, they are always to be distinguished by the marks of 
theprevainng quality.' 

The due admixture of these different qualities was sup- 
posed to constitute the best form of temperament or con- 
stitution iefapatrla), of which the following is Paulus 
Aegineta's description (Ibid., i. 60) :— ' That man is in the 
best temperament of body when it is in a medium between 
all extremes, of leanness and obesity, of softness and hard* 
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ne*s of heat and cold, of moisture and dryness ; and, in a 
word, who has all the natural and vital energies in a fault- 
less state. His hair also should be neither thick nor thin, 
neither black nor white. When a boy, his locks should 
be rather tawny than black, but when an adult, the con- 
Farther information respecting the opinions of the an- 
tients on the subject of the temperaments may be found 
in the treatise of Hippocrates, De Natura Hominis, torn, i., 
ed. Kuhn ; in Galen's works, De Elementis ex Hippocrate, 
torn, i., De Temperament is, torn, i., De Optima Corporis 
nostri Qonstitutwne, torn, iv., De Sanitate Tuenda, lib. v., 
torn, vi., and his Art Medica, torn. i. ; Oribasius, Synopsts, 
lib. v., cap. 43, sq. ; Aetius, Libri Medicinales, lib. iv., 
cap. 53, sq. ; Haly Abbas, Thcor., lib. i. ; Averroes, Colli g., 
lib. vi.; Alsahaiavius, T/ieor., tract, vi. ; and Avicenna, 
Cantica. 

After the revival of letters, this fourfold division was 
adopted in its most essential parts by all the most eminent 
physiologists. Stahl ingeniously adapted it to the modem 
doctrines of the humoral pathology ; and even Boerhaave, 
although he increased the number of the temperaments to 
eight, and relinquished the erroneous opinions of Hippo- 
crates and Galen respecting the constitution of the blood, 
yet he still derived the characters of his temperaments 
from the principles of the humoral pathology, and sup- 
posed them to be formed merely by different combinations 
of the four cardinal qualities. Many late physiologists 
have been inclined to doubt whether the external cha- 
racters associated with the four temperaments are real and 
constant signs of diversity in bodily structure, and enable 
us to distinguish the principal varieties of constitution 
which exist. Several attempts have accordingly been 
made to define in a more satisfactory manner the pecu- 
liarities of organization and the resulting varieties of pre- 
disposition, which are chiefly interesting with regard to 
pathology. Hoffmann and Cullen have indeed retained 
the old division, supposing that the theory of the antients 
as to the peculiarities of constitution was founded origi- 
nally upon facts, though subsequently combined with an 
erroneous theory. Haller seems to nave been the first 
who decidedly opposed the antient doctrine, not only by 
showing that there was no foundation for the varieties of 
the temperaments in the peculiar nature of the fluids, but 
by substituting in their place the vital actions of the 
system. Darwin proceeded upon the principle of Haller; 
and, in conformity with the hypothesis which he adopted 
of reducing these actions to the four heads of irritation, 
sensation, volition, and association, he formed four tem- 
peraments in which these qualities were supposed re- 
spectively to prevail. The only attempt however to im- 
prove upon the Hippocratic theory and division which has 
Deen attended with any degree of success is that by Dr. 
Gregory, who to the four temperaments of the antients 
added a fifth, which he called the nervous, and bestowed 
upon three of the others the new appellations of the tonic, 
the relaxed, and muscular temperaments. Dr. Prichard 
however restricts the number to four, and designates them 
by their original names; remarking that only four strongly 
marked diversities of external character present themselves 
to observation ; that the nervous temperament is not so 
distinguished ; and that therefore, as this is an essential part 
of the original scheme for the distribution of tempera- 
ments, the improvement proposed by Dr. Gregory is lame 
and defective. These four varieties then of external cha- 
racter really indicate, more or less constantly, well marked 
differences of constitution, and likewise of morbid predis- 
position. There is no doubt that persons having the com- 
plexion and other signs of the sanguine temperament are 
more liable to certain classes of disorders than the phleg- 
matic or melancholic, while the latter have their own 
peculiar tendencies. The sanguine, having a fully deve- 
loped vascular structure, and therefore a vigorous circula- 
tion of blood, a warm skin, and a high degree of organic 
sensibility, are more liable to sudden and powerful im- 
pressions from external agents than those of more languid 
vital functions. They are subject in a greater decree to 
severe inflammatory disorders, and disorders of this class 
are in them more acute : they bear however, better than 
persons of more languid habit, evacuations of blood and 
the other measures which are found to be the proper re- 
medies for these diseases. The greater fulness of blood- 
vessels, of those at least which are near the surface, the 
greater warmth of the akin, and the florid complexion of 



the sanguine, afford reason to believe that the d » r 
nation given to this temperament is not wholly unlcm- r ., 
We likewise find that sanguine persons are more «-V.,H 
to hemorrhages (to those at least which arc termed a :, 
as arising from excess in the force of circulation thr»-,n 
the arteries. Individuals of the phlegmatic tern peranum 
are predisposed to disorders arising from, or conn* •♦ i 
with, a low degree of vital energy. Local conge>t>^ ^ I 
blood arising independently of genera] excite nient c -^ 
under this category. Glandular and tubercular d:**** i 
take place in bodies weal: in the structure* ooaa**.* i 
with tne vital functions, and are perhaps more frvouti - . .;i 
the phlegmatic than in other temperaments. Lnflamn^ 
tory complaints, when they attack the phle^miUc. *.-« 
less acute and more disponed to terminate in chrouc i^ 
eases than are those of the sanguine constitution* whet t: 
least the latter have been treated by appropriate rtmtZ - 
The relations of the choleric to the melancholic tctn; n 
ment are similar to the relations which tin; phUc* ** 
bears to the sanguine ; the former displays greater Vi - .. 
both in health and disease, than the latter. Tbe cho' -| 
and sanguine, when affecW by diseases of the terr. .| 
system, have complaints of greater violence and arv 
ness ; mania or raving madness belongs particuUxh % 
cording to the observations of M. Ksquirol suad ci-v 
others) to these constitutions. The melancholic t«i»$*- =. 
ment is most prone to monomania, attended with dry*--* 
sion and melancholy illusions. Hypochondri&*i* t <i| 
more frequently affects the phlegmatic and ineiaacbv.- , 
though it is occasionally observed in person* who U . 
some of the external characters of the sanguine tiapr/^ 
ment. The most severe cases of hypochondria**** a :. • 
Dr. Prichard, and those which approached most nr*r> • 
the character of melancholia, have certainly oecam-i ~| 
individuals of a dark leaden complexion, fixed and *u*— -_i 
aspect, and lank coal-black hair. 

But it is not merely on the body, both in its h*a> i 
and morbid state, that the temperament exert* an im- 
portant influence; the relation of the different fans* .J 
physical organization to the intellectual, and «*«» tc •.* | 
moral, faculties is equally marked and apparent. Tbe r% j- 
tion of mental peculiauties to the structure of the lK*i* 
has been observed by medical authors of every age. tarf r. 
has been stated and explained in different ways. Hipo- 
crates said that * the soul is the same in all men. but L^d 
the body is different in different individuals. Th* »o- -I 
ever like itself both in greater and in le*s, for it irij»i4fi\'»j 
change neither by nature nor by necessity; but ti* ir»7 
is subject to continual alterations. — The affection* c* * * 
mind depend upon the body ; there are many state* c* -_•_ 
latter which sharpen, and many which obtund it/ iHlt- 
De Victus Ratione, lib. i., $ 21, torn, i., p. £*0.) X* 
mocritus, in a letter said to have been addressed L»v fe^u - 
Hippocrates, asserted that « the intelligence of tn* n_ -± 
depends greatly on the body, the diseases of which 
the mental faculties, and draw the latter into 
(Hipp., Epist., torn, hi., p. 824.) Among the «rrtit^» 
of Galen there is a treatise entitled Quod Anton Mxn 
Corporis Temperamenta scuuantur (torn. iv„ ed_ Kate 
written expressly to establkn the connection betwc<3 -id 
passions and desires of the mind and the teraperwnci.-* 
wherein he has handled the subject very ina^&M*-* *j 

and has delivered many profound views of ti>* aai. I 

economy. But it is in the works of modem wtUi t% tl i 
we find this doctrine most fully developed, asd •=— i - • 
foundation for a division of human character*. AecocXij 
to Hoffmann, the choleric temperament Ly petaLxr^y * | 
organization disposes men to precipitate aui imp^f- i 
conduct, to anger, audacity, impatience, temerity, qu*.T* , 
sedition, and the like. On the other hand the %&>« j* -- 
gress of the blood through the vessels of the menuijr-^ ( 
which is the result of its crassitude in melancholia*. traA * \ 
such persons timid, slow in business, anxious *u>pui<-- j 
with difficulty of forming or uttering opinions. Tne w : ^ 
guine by a happier temperament are rendered chc*.- J 
and free from care. A too abundant serosity cau.** t ^i 
phlegmatic to be lazy, somnolent, and torpid. CV^*--| 
temperaments qualify men for particular situation* ia *._*•! 
Melancholic men, says Hoffmann, should be the lit^ » 
ministers and counsellors; choleric persons should bd 
appointed generals, foreign ambassadors, orators and c*» J 
ductors of all business requiring energy and dispatch ; *isd 
it was with some such impression concerning the pe<ii-xd 
qualities of this temperament that Napa'eon, afler ecs=.«i 
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ire coftred with wood. The lower tracts are well culti- 
vated, and produce bananas, sugar-cane, batatas, ginger, 
wms, bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, sago, figs, bamboos, and many 
other plants and trees. Dogs, pigs, and turtles are abundant. 
The inhabitants belong to the Australian negroes, and re- 
semble in every respect their neighbours the inhabitants of 
New Britain. New Hanover is situated farther west, and 
it about 30 miles long from east to west ; it is likewise very 
hilly, and even mountainous, but contains many cultivated 
tracis. (Carteret's Voyage round the World; and Kru- 
senstern's Mcmoires.) 
NEW LONDON. [Connecticut.] 
NEW MEXICO. [Mexican States.] 
NEW RIVER. [Middleton, Sir Hugh ] 
NEW SIBERIA. [Siberia] 

NEW SOUTH SHETLAND is a group of islands 
situated south -south-east of and about 600 miles from Cape 
Horn, between 61° and 63° 30' S. lat. and 33° and 63° W. 
long. They extend from east-north-east to south-south- 
west, over a space of nearly 300 miles, and consist of twelve 
islands of moderate extent, and a great number of rocks and 
cliffs. They were discovered in 1819 by Captain Smith, 
and have frequently been visited since that time for the 
purpose of taking fur-seals and sea-elephants, with which 
toe shores abound. The largest of the islands from east to 
west are Clarence, Elephant, King George, Strachan, Mit- 
chell. Sartorius, Livingston, Low, and Smith. The interior 
of these islands consists of high hills or mountains. A 
mountain on Smith's Island attains the height of 6600 feet 
above the sea. They are almost entirely covered with snow 
all the year round, and only after Midsummer (in January) 
x few tracts, which are free from snow, are overgrown with 
lichens and mosses, in some places intercepted with a sort of 
ttnggling grass. The only inhabitants of these cold regions 
are numerous sea-fowls, as the albatross, penguin, &c, and 
the animals above mentioned. The surrounding sea 
abounds in whales and fish. Most, if not all, of these 
islantli are of volcanic origin. Captain Weddel observed 
smoke issuing from the rocks of Bridgman Island, and the 
Island of Deception has the form of a horse-shoe, resembling 
in that respect the islands of the Pacific, which are formed 
by madrepores. The deep depression in the middle of De- 
ception Island, which is 97 fathoms deep and makes an ex- 
cellent harbour (Port Foster), is doubtless a crater, and this 
island may, as to form, be compared with the island of 
Kisita in the Bay of Naples. The high rocks which enclose 
this crater are volcanic, rise to more than 800 feet above the 
sea, and are partly covered with ice. South of these islands 
is & wide strait, called Bransfield Strait: the coasts which 
constitute the southern shores of this strait appear to form 
an extensive country, which has lately attracted the atten- 
tion of navigators. [South Polar Countries.] (Weddel's 
Voyage and Foster's Voyage.) 
NEW TESTAMENT. [Griesbach; Testament.] 
NEW-YEAR'S-DAY. Of the customs formerly prac- 
tised at the opening of the new-year, none appear to have 
been so universal as feasting and sending presents, both 
of which the moderns appear to have derived from the 
Romans. Suetonius (August., $ 57, edit, varior., 8vo., 1647, 
p 198) alludes to the practice among the Romans of bring- 
ing presents to the Capitol on new-year's-day, whether the 
emperor was present or absent ; and Tacitus speaks of an 
order of Tiberius, forbidding the giving or demanding of 
new-year's-gifts unless it were on the calends of January. 
The early Fathers of the church condemned this practice 
as superstitious, because the gifts were considered as omens 
of success for the ensuing year. 

New-year's- day with us, like many others, in modern 
times, has lost much of the ceremonials of its observance, 
la a volume of 'Miscellanies, 1 printed in Queen Anne's 
tirae. we read,— * January. On the first day of this month 
will be given many more gifts than will be kindly received 
or gratefully rewarded. Children, to their inexpressible 
joy, will be drest up in their best bibs and aprons, and may 
be seen handed along streets, some bearing Kentish pip- 
pins, others oranges stuck with cloves, in order to gain a 
blessing of their godfathers and godmothers.' 

Gifts at new-year's- tide formed a charge of no small 
amount in the privy-purse expenses of royalty, from very 
tirly times to the time of Charles II. : they were mostly 
dado in plate. 

Moresin, who published bis 'Papatus' in the time of 
J*aies I., tells that iu Scotland it W t nen the custom, to 
f. Q., tfo, ???, 



send new-year's-gifts on new-year's-eve ; and on new-year's 
day they wished each other a happy day, and asked a new- 
year's-gift. When Brand wrote his ' Popular Antiquities,' 
it was still usual in Northumberland for persons to ask for 
a new-year's-gift on that day. 

The modern Jews, on the first day of the month Tisri, 
which may be considered as their new-year's- day, usually 
have a splendid entertainment, and wish each other a happv 
new-year 

Hospiman says, that at Rome on new-year's-day (he 
speaks of modern practices) no one would suffer a neigh- 
bour to take fire out of his house, or anything of iron, or 
lend anything. (Brand's Popular Antiq., vol. i., p. 8-18, 
&c.) 

NEW YORK is one of the largest and the most im- 
portant of the states which compose the North American 
Union. It is situated between 40° 40' and 45° N. lftt., and 
between 73° and 80* W. long. It extends in length from 
south to north more than 300 miles, and in width, along 
the parallel of 42° N. lat., 340 miles. Its surface is esti- 
mated at more than 46,000 square miles, or about 4000 
miles less than that of England without Wales. To the 
north and west of New York lie the Canadas, from which 
it is separated by the parallel of 45°, called the Cana- 
dian Line, and by the river St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario, 
Niagara river, and Lake Erie. On the south it is bounded 
by the states of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; the Delaware river forms the boundary- 
line between it and Pennsylvania for 65 miles. On the 
east it borders on Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Ver- 
mont. Lake Cham plain constitutes the boundary-line for 
105 miles between N T ew York and Vermont 

Surface and Soil. — None of the United States presents a 
greater variety of surface than New York, a circumstanco 
owing to its including portions of two large mountain-sys- 
tems, the Appalachian and Acadian Mountains, and to its con- 
taining also a mountain-system of its own, the Essex Moun- 
tains. These three mountain -systems are divided from one 
another by wide valleys, mostly of a peculiar description 
and from the lakes Erie and Ontario by a plain of con 
siderable extent. 

The Appalachian Mountains in Virginia, in 39° N. lat., 
occupy, with their numerous parallel ridges, hardly more 
than 100 miles in width. But near 40° N. lat. they begin 
to widen, and at 41° N. lat. they are above 200 miles in 
width. This extension is produced by the eastern and 
central ridges turning to the east and east-north-ea it, whilst 
the western ridges (the Laurel Hills and Chesnut Ridge) 
continue in the general direction of the system north-north- 
east. These western ridges grow lower and less distinct as they 
approach 42° N. lat., and north of that parallel they are 
lost in an elevated plain or table-land, which has a hilly 
surface. The eastern ridges continue as distinct mountain- 
masses eastward to 74° 40', or a distance of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles from the banks of the river Hudson, 
where they may be said to terminate ; but their extremities 
are here united by a mountain-ridge whose general direction 
is north and south. This ridge forms a continuous range be- 
tween 41° and 42" N. lat. Its southern extremity, which lies 
within the state of New Jersey, is known by the name of the 
Kittatinny Mountains, but the whole has not yet been de- 
signated by a name. We should propose the appellation ot 
Tuscarora Mountains, to perpetuate the name of that tribe 
of the Six Nations, to whose memory no geographical monu- 
ment exists. This Tuscarora range continues beyond the 
union of the ranges northward to 43° N. lat., where it turns 
westward, and alter extending in that direction nearly fifty 
miles, terminates at the eastern extremity of the table-land 
on which the western ranges of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains are lost. But all the eastern chains of the Appala- 
chian Mountains do not unite with the Tuscarora Mountains. 
The most southern, known in New Jersey under the name 
of the Blue Ridge, is divided from them by the valley in 
which the Pawling and Wallkill rivers flow south-west and 
north-east. This last-mentioned ridge continues in a north- 
eastern direction to the very banks of the Hudson river, 
where it terminates with the Matlewan Mountains or High- 
lands, between West Point and Newburg. 

Opposite the Highlands and east of the Hudson river rise 
the Fishkill hills, which cotistitute tho south-western ex- 
tremity of that extensive mountain-region which occupies & 
considerable portion of New England, and extends through 
Lower Canada to the very mouth of the St. Lawrence riyftr. 
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Though commonly considered as a portion of the Appala- 
chian Mountain!, it claims a distinct consideration, and 
ought to be designated by a particular name, for which wc 
propose that of Acadian Mountains, as the greatest part of 
this mountain-region was formerly known by the name of 
Acadia. The Fish kill hills run from the banks of the Hud- 
son north-east and north through New York, until they 
arrive at its eastern boundary-line, where the states of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts meet, and where they take the 
name of Taghkanic range. From this point, continuing to the 
east of north, they constitute the boundary between Massa- 
chusetts and New York, until, by declining more to the 
east, they enter the first-named state, and proceed into Ver- 
mont, where they are called the Green Mountains. Between 
them and the Tuscarora range extends the valley of the 
middle Hudson. 

The Essex Mountains are situated entirely within the 
limits of New York, and have only lately and partially been 
explored. They occupy the country between 43° 20' and 
44° 30' N. lat., enclose Lake George, extend along the 
western shores of Lake Cbamplain, and reach westward 
probably to 74° 30' W. long., so that they extend about 
fifty miles in width. West of them is an elevated table- 
land, which seems to run to 75° 40' W. long., and which 
on the south terminates in the valley of the Mohawk river, 
which valley separates it from the Tuscarora range, where 
this range runs east and west. 

New York contains seven regions, different in configu- 
ration of surface and in fertility, and to a considerable 
degree also in climate — the hilly region of the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware rivers, the elevated tableland, the 
declivity of the table-land towards Lake Ontario, the 
northern region, the valley of the Mohawk river, the valley 
of Lake Charaplain, and the vale of the Hudson river, to 
which the island of Long Island and Staten Island are to be 
added. 

The region of the Susquehanna and Delaware rivers com- 
prises the country which is surrounded on the east and 
north by the Tuscarora range, and is drained by the upper 
branches of the Delaware and those of the eastern branch 
of the Susquehanna; it extends westward to about 76° 
W. long. The mountain-range which surrounds it pro- 
bably in no part exceeds in absolute elevation 2000 feet. 
The valleys which descend from the Tuscarora range, chiefly 
in a south-western direction, contain rather wide and ex- 
tensive bottoms of great fertility, which in their natural 
state are overgrown with forests of sugar-maple, black 
walnut, elm, beech, and other trees, indicating a strong 
soil. The declivities of the mountains are rather steep, and 
their soil of inferior quality ; they are mostly overgrown 
with pine, among which oak, chesnut, and hemlock are in- 
termixed. The valleys, when cultivated, yield rich crops, 
and hence this region is comparatively well settled. 

West of this region, along the boundary-line of Pennsyl- 
vania, lies the elevated table-land on which the western ridges 
of the Appalachian Mountains terminate, and the western 
branch of the Susquehanna, the Alleghany river, an affluent 
of the Ohio, and the Genessee river originate. It is from 
20 to 30 miles wide, terminating on the north at the 
southern extremity of the lakes Cayuga and Seneca. Its 
surface is broken and hilly, but the hills are scattered over 
the country, and not disposed in ridges. Towards the west- 
ern extremity, two short ranges, the Cattaraugus and 
Chatauque hills, rise to a considerable elevation. At the 
eastern extremity the table-land seems not to exceed 1000 
feet in elevation, but at the sources of the Genessee and 
Alleghany it probablv rises to 1300 feet, or more than 800 feet 
above Lake Erie. The deepest depression seems to occur 
between Lake Seneca and the village of Elmira on the 
Tioga, an affluent of the western branch of the Susque- 
hanna, and in this direction the summit level does not ex- 
ceed 885 feet, but it lies in a valley. The country is almost 
entirely covered with wood, mostly pine, and is at present 
very thinly settled. Some sheltered tracts between the hills 
exhibit a considerable degree of fertility. 

From this table-land the country slopes towards Lake 
Ontario ; but it can hardly be called a slope, as there is a rise, 
thuugh not a considerable one, towards the shores of the 
lake. Between the table-land and this rise there is a slight de- 
pression extending in the form of a trough east and west: 
it is called the Lake Country. At the eastern extremity 
of this depression, between Lake Erie and the river Genessee, 
the country seems gradually to descend from 1000 feet and 
upwards to 365 feet, which is the Erie level of the Grand 



Canal Where the country descends from the table-land, 
there are numerous lakes, of which the moat considerable »• 
Canandaigua (685 feet), Crooked Lake (700 foetk SWnssa 
(440 feet), and Cayuga (400 feet). These number*, todies*. 
ing the elevation of the lakes above the sea, show that th« de- 
pression lowers in its course from west to east The surfee* rf 
this depression is generally either level or undutaitng. u4 
rarely hilly, but the lakes lie deep under the general turfy* 
in wide chasms, and the beds of the rivers are likewise aid 
depressed. In its natural state this country n covered wji 
high forest trees, and, when cultivated, yields most ebua- 
dant crops. It is the most fertile portion of the state, iM 
as it is contiguous to the Grand Canal, cultivation t* extend- 
ing rapidly, and the population has, in the last twenty in.-* 
probably doubled twice. The central portion of the cat* 
passes through the depression, but the western part pt*a 
over the higher grounds which separate it from LaxcOnt*^ 

The higher ground, which occurs north of this region. ir,i 
about ten or twelve miles from the shores of Lake OuUrv, 
does not appear to be much more elevated than U* 
Lake Country. Its surface is uneven and broken, cd 
the soil partly stoney and gravelly, and in general of ur<L f - 
ferent quality. From this higher ground the country 6* 
scends uniformly and gradually to Lake Ontario, eiev* 
that, between Niagara and Genessee rivers, a distance <J <* 
miles, it is traversed in its whole length by what u csTied 
the Ridge Road or Alluvial Way. This elevated tract i 
composed of common beach sand and gravel stones, tyes- 
rently worn smooth by the action of water, and tbe eti-J? 
is intermixed with small shells. Its general altitude aW<r 
the neighbouring land is 30 feet, and its width varies cctut- 
derably. At the Niagara and Genessee rivers it is found to 
be about 120 or 130 feet above their level, and thus if if* 
pears that it is about 150 feet above Lake Ontario from 
which it is 6 or 10 miles distant It is conjectured that it 
once constituted the shores of that lake, which by tomt 
change in its outlet has sunk about 150 feet below its an- 
tient level. As the country on both sides of this ex- 
traordinary ridge is thickly wooded, but the ridge itsttf 
without vegetation, the first settlers chose it as the hire d 
road, whence it derives its name. We find no mentis* 
of a similar elevation east of the river Genessee. THt 
country traversed by the Alluvial Way seems to be at vat!- 
ferent quality. 

The northern region comprehends tbe country lyinr nortk 
of Lake Oneida and of the valley in which the Ifohrri 
river Mows, as far east as the mouth of tbe East Canaii 
creek. Farther east its southern boundary is formed H i 
line drawn from the last-mentioned place to Glens F»A 
on the Hudson river, which occur where the river flows frsi 
west to east. It is separated from Lake Cham plain by ta« 
deep depression in which that lake lies. Northward it ex- 
tends to the Canadian line, the St. Lawrence, and westward 
to Lake Ontario. It comprehends the Essex MounUrr* u 
well as an elevated and extensive table-land Iving to th« *e« 
of the mountains, and the declivities with w bich the moonfe-a 
and table-land descend to the south, west, and north. It 
comprehends about one-third of the surface of the »:**. 
and a great portion of it, perhaps one-half, is ontnhabcsd 
The mountains occup? the eastern part of the region : t«? 
begin on the south, between Glens Falls on tbe Had** 
river and the southern extremity of Lake George. A lewsn 
ridge separates that lake from Lake ChampUra, bar tbr 
more elevated portion of the mountains extends aioi>£ the 
western shores of Lake George northward. Id its southern 
parts this range does not appear to rise to a great deva: -a . 
but north of 44* N. lat., and especially between 44* 5 r *M 
44° 10', some of its summits rise above the Ime of tree*. 
The most elevated, called the High Peak of Essex, r* 
Giants' Mountain, attains an elevation of 5467 fc*t, x 
above 1800 feet more than Mount Catskill. tbe tnoa>: re- 
vated summit of the Appalachian Mountains «h.w 
height has been determined, and only about $00 feet k*m 
than Mount Washington, the highest summit of tbe Wh »t 
Mountains in New Hampshire. Mount Marin tyre, «tiv 
north-west of the Giant Mountain, attains 5163 ieet. ao4 
several other peaks rise to between 4000 and M>«e fen 
The snow does not disappear from the summit of tbe GtasV 
Mountain till after the middle of July. The vallev* *ia- 
bosomed between these higher ranges are from tJOtrt* U 
3600 feet above the sea-level, and of course uninhabited and 
uninhabitable. In the Alps, valleys of such an elevation us 
only inhabited during some weeks in the summer. Thi 
valleys are however covered with pine, spruce, and birch tree* 
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Towards the summit of the mountains, these trees become 
dwarfish, and are interwoven with each other by their nu- 
merous horizontal branches. On the highest summits 
however the trees disappear entirely, and are replaced by 
norses, lichens, and small alpine plants. 

The climate of this elevated region is so cold, that ice is 
formed during the night in the beginning of August. Towards 
the south the valleys are much lower, and a few settlements 
bare been made. It is not exactly known how far the 
mountains extend westward, but probably they reach to 
74° 30' W.long., enclosing the numerous upper branches of 
the Hudson river. West of this mountain-region lies a 
table- land of an uneven surface: as no settlements have 
been formed here, it is little known, except that it docs not 
contain ridges of high mountains, that a portion of it is 
covered with swamps, and a still greater part intersected 
with lakes. As the numerous rivers which originate 
on it descend by a succession of rapids and cataracts, 
its elevation above the sea roust be considerable and the 
climate extremely severe, a circumstance which will ac- 
count for the entire want of settlements east of 75° 30', 
ind northward only at a distance of from 20 to 25 miles 
from the banks of the river St. Lawrence. On the south 
ibis elevated region is bounded by a range of hills, which 
constitutes the northern border of the valley of the river 
Mohawk, and separates it from the upper course of Black 
River, of Lake Ontario, and of the Sacondago river. It 
extends between 74° 15' and 75° 30' W. long., from east by 
Dorth to west by south, and is called the Sacondago Hills. 
According to a vague estimate of Darby, these hills rise 
from 1200 to 1500 feet above the sea-level, but they are 
probably higher. The declivity of this elevated region seems 
to begin on the west about 20 or 30 miles from the shores of 
Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river, where the set- 
tlements commence. In the valley of Black River they 
extend to a greater distance, probablv because the bottoms 
of this river are more sheltered and more extensive than 
those of the other rivers. These settlements however 
occur at great distances and only on the banks of the rivers, 
the remainder of the region being entirely covered with 
woods. The climate of these declivities is very severe, as 
they are exposed to the prevailing cold winds which blow 
from the north-west. 

This region is divided from the Tuscarora range by the 
valley of tbe river Mohawk. This valley may be said to 
betfin at Rome, to which place this rapid river runs in a 
ravine from north to south. From Rome the river flows 
wuth of east, and the valley alone its banks may be said to 
fltend about 60 miles to Amsterdam, where it opens upon 
he vale of the Hudson river. The valley is in general from 
hrce to six miles wide ; but at 75° W. long, it is traversed 
>y a ridge of rocks which connect the Tuscarora Mountains 
rith the Sacondago Hills, and running across the river 
tuse it to form some cataracts, which are called the Little 
falls. The bed of the river above the falls is more than 
100 feet higher than the sea, but below the falls it is 40 
feet less. The country which separates the Mohawk from 
Lake Oneida does not attain a height of more than 
131 feet above the sea. That portion of the valley which lies 
tbuve the falls is very fertile, and in this respect resembles the 
lake Country. The Herkimer and German Flats, which are 
xmltguous to the rocks forming the falls, arc an alluvial 
ract noted for fertility. The lands below the falls are more 
ully and less fertile, but still fertile enough to repay the 
abour bestowed on their cultivation. The whole valley is 
'& fettled, and the Grand Canal traverses it in its 
*n#h. 
Lake Cham plain lies along the foot of the Essex Moun- 
lin* on their eastern side, and on the east of the lake are 
be Green Mountains of Vermont, but they are at a much 
Tester distance from the lake. The higher parts of both 
wjgea are from 25 to 30 miles apart. Two-thirds of this 
pace belong to Vermont, and the remainder is occupied by 
ae lake and a very hilly country which lies between it and 
re Essex Mountains. The valleys and flats between the 
ills and on the borders of the lake are not distinguished 
p fertility, but give good crops when cultivated with care, 
rona the southern extremity of Lake Champlain a glen 
itenda between the hills which cover the country to the 
Eadson river below Glens Falls. The highest level of 
fca glen is only 140 feet above the tide- water in the Hud- 
m river, and 50 feet above the level of Lake Champlain. 
hrough this glen the Champlain Canal has been made, 



which unites the river to the lake. As the outlet of the 
lake, the river Chambly, falls into the St. Lawrence river, 
a water communication has thus been opened between the 
St. Lawrence and the Hudson. 

The vale of the ivliddle Hudson begins near 43° 20' N. 
lat., where the river, after issuing from the Essex Moun- 
tains, forms Glens Falls, and begins its southern course. 
It extends, with a width of from 60 to 80 miles, be- 
tween the Taghkanic Range on the cast and the Tuscarora 
range on the west to the Fishkill Hills and the Mattewan 
Mountains, a distance of nearly 150 miles. The mountain- 
ranges which enclose it do not appear in any part to rise to 
much more than 2000 feet above the sea-level. The slope 
on the east of the river is rapid but regular. The surface 
frequently rises into hills, but they do not attain a great 
elevation, and their declivities generally admit cultiva- 
tion. The soil possesses a considerable degree of fer- 
tility, and to this circumstance, united to the advantages 
offered by a river navigable for large vessels, must be 
ascribed the fact that this portion of New York is 
one of the most populous and best cultivated. That 
portion of the vale which lies west of the river presents a 
greater variety in surface and fertility. At two places it is 
traversed by offsets from the Tuscarora range. North of 
42° N. lat. are the Catskill Mountains, three ranges which 
lie east and west, and extend from 1 0 to 25 miles from the Tus- 
carora Mountains eastward. The most northern and short- 
est rises, in the Roundtop, to 3804 feet, and the southern and 
longest, which properly is called Mount Catskill, to 3486 
feet. These summits are the most elevated in the Appala- 
chian Mountains, with the exception perhaps of the Peak 
of Otter in Virginia, whose elevation is estimated at 4000 
feet. Farther south, near 41° 20' N. lat., another ridge 
branches off from the southern extremity of the Tuscarora 
Mountains, and advances to within 10 miles from the river 
in a north-eastern direction. It is properly the prolonga- 
tion of the Kitatinny Mountains of New Jersey, but in 
New York bears the name of the Shawangunk Range. It 
probably does not attain the height of 2000 feet. On the 
western, as on the eastern side of the Hudson, only a few 
alluvial tracts occur on the banks of the river, and they are 
of very small extent. The country generally rises from the 
west banks with a rather rapid ascent to 200 feet and 
more, and then extends in a broken aud hilly surface to 
the base of the mountains, though flat tracts occur in some 
places. The soil is in many places stoney, but if generally 
possesses a considerable degree of fertility, though it is some 
what inferior to that on the east side of the river. At the 
most south-western extremity of this region, between the 
Shawangunk Range and the Mattewan Mountains, in the 
valley of the river Wallkill, is a tract of exuberant fertility, 
called the Drowned Lands. Its southern extremity lies 
within the county of Sussex in New Jersey, but the greater 
portion is in Orange County in New York. It is from 35 to 
40 miles in length and from 5 to 7 wide, and seems to have 
been a lake. It is flat and marshy, and some small 
lakes are scattered over it. In spring it is subject to 
inundation. 

The vale of the Lower Hudson extends from the Matte- 
wan Mountains and Fishkill Hills to the very mouth of the 
river, a distance of about 60 miles. The Fishkill Hills rise to 
a considerable elevation. Deacon Hill attaining 1471 feet, 
and New Beacon, or Grand Sachen, 1685feetabove the sea- 
level. The Mattewan Mountains west of the river, though 
high, do not attain so great an elevation. Both ridges ter- 
minate on the banks of the river in high rocks, which ex- 
tend on each side for about 20 miles. The prevailing cha- 
racter of the surface and soil of this region is rocky, espe- 
cially on the west of the river. The Mattewan Mountains 
terminate on the banks of the river with very high and pre- 
cipitous rocks, which from Newburg extend to West Point, 
and even south of the last place. The higher lands recede 
to a distance from the river, and slope to the banks with a 
rather gentle declivity. This gentle slope continues along 
Tappan Bay ; but from Tappan to a distance of about 8 miles 
from the town of New York, the Palisadoes,as they arc called, 
extend along the river : they consist of enormous masses of 
rocks, from 20 to 500 feet in height. In some places they 
rise almost perpendicularly from the shore, forming for 
many miles a solid wall of rock, diversified only by an oc 
casional fishing -hut on the beach at their base, and some- 
times by an interval of a few acres of arable land, affording 
an opening for a landing-place, and a steep road leading to 
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their top. The highest part of the rocks lies contiguous to 
the river, from which they descend towards the interior of 
the country. The whole tract south of the Matte wan 
Mountains has a very rocky sort, and the cultivable land is 
only a small portion of it. The country east of the river 
also rises with a bold and broken shore, but it is less high 
and precipitous, and the surface of the country farther back 
is varied by ascents and descents. It contains a much 
larger portion of cultivated land, but the soil is rocky and 
of inferior quality, so that the country is rather thinly set- 
tled, notwithstanding the neighbourhood of the populous 
city of New York. 

Long Island is about 1 1 5 miles long from west to east, and 
on an average between 9 and 10 miles wide : in some places it 
is 20 miles across. At the eastern extremity a shallow inlet, 
called Peconic Bay and Gardner's Bay, separates it into two 
peninsulas, of which the southern extends farthest east, 
and terminates with Montauk Point. A ridge of low bills 
extends along the northern shoresof the island, and from their 
base to the southern shores there is an alluvial margin from 
one to five or six miles wide. Along the southern shores, 
and from one to two miles from it, extend long, narrow, 
low, and sandy islands. The intermediate space between 
these islands and the shores is occupied by shallow sounds. 
The soil is everywhere sandy and light, but within the 
hilly tract, especially at the western extremity, and from 20 
to 30 miles eastward, it is of considerable fertility. The largest 
portion of the eastern districts is still covered with pine. 
The level tract along the southern shores is generally sterile 
and in some parts not worth cultivation. The area of Long 
Island is about 1200 square miles. 

Staten Island is separated from Long Island by the strait 
called the Narrows, which forms the entrance into New 
York Bay. Staten Island is about 14 miles long and 8 
wide, with an area of 77 square miles. 

Rivers, Lakes, and Long Island Sound,— On the elevated 
table-laud which extends along the northern boundary of 
Pennsylvania all the large rivers rise which fall into the 
Atlantic west of the mouth of the Hudson and east of the 
innermost recess of Chesapeake Bay. This region contains 
the sources of the Delaware [Delaware] and Susquehanna 
[Pennsylvania], and also those of the Alleghany, one of 
the principal branches of the Ohio. On the same table- 
land, and probably in the most elevated portion of it, be- 
tween the upper branches of the Alleghany and Susque- 
hanna, and within the limits of Pennsylvania, rises the 
Genessee, which runs in a general northern direction about 
125 miles, measured along its course. In its middle course, 
which lies in the Lake Country, it traverses a deep and wide 
valley of great fertility, and forms at Rochester, 5 miles 
from its mouth, a cataract 95 feet high. But above this im- 
pediment the river is navigable about 70 miles for boats. 

Not far from the eastern banks of the Genessee river 
commences that remarkable series of Inkes, which extend 
nearly 100 miles farther eastward, and are from 20 to 30 miles 
distant from Lake Ontario. These lakes extend in length from 
south to north, or rather, lines drawn from their most north- 
ern extremity, in the direction of their length, to Lake Ontario, 
cut the shores of that lake at right angles. The most consi- 
derable of these lakes, from west to east, are, Lake Canandai- 
gua,which is 1 4 miles long, and from one to two wide ; Crooked 
Lake is 18 miles long, and about \\ miles wide; Seneca 
Lake is 35 miles long and from 2 to 4 miles wide ; Cayuga 
Lake is 38 miles long and from 1 to 4 miles wide ; Skeneatiles 
Lake is 1 5 miles long and from h to 1 i mile wide ; and Oneida 
Lake, the most eastern, is 20 miles and 4 miles wide. Onon- 
daga Lake, which lies between Skeneatiles and Oneida lakes, 
is 6 miles long and two wide, and remarkable for the copious 
and strong salt springs, which occur at a distance of a mile 
from its eastern banks. All these lakes, except the most 
western, that of Canandaigua, discharge their water by one 
river, the Seneca. This river issues from the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Seneca, which receives the waters of 
Crooked Lake by a narrow channel, and winds with numer- 
ous bends through the Lake Country, running in a general 
north-eastern direction. Each lnku discharges its waters 
by a separate channel into its bed. In approaching the 
western extremity of Oneida Lake it is met by the channel 
issuing from that lake, and after their union the river is 
called Oneida or Onondaga River. 

Black River rise* on the western declivities of the Essex 
mountains, and descends from the table-land of the 
northern region first by a south-western and afterwards 



by a north western course. About 36 mflea from its month 
it turns west, and discharges its waters into Sockets Har- 
bour, a small bay on Lake Ontario. This river runs aboct 
120 miles, but in many parts of its course it consists c/i 
series of cataracts and rapids. The lower falls, wbirh are 7 
or 8 feet in perpendicular height, occur at Brownville, ei^bt 
miles, measured along the channel, above Sachets Har- 
bour. 

The table-land west of the Essex Mountains contain* 
many lakes, and some of considerable extent, but our m5 t - 
mation respecting this region is still very scanty. Theato*t 
eastern ridges of the Essex Mountains contain Lak* 
George, which extends from south-south-west to north - 
north-east 33 miles, with a width varying between 1 and 7 
miles. It is enclosed on all sides by high rocks, and con- 
tains many small rocky islands. It is 200 feet above Lake 
Champlain, into which it discharges its water by a chancel 
at Ticonderoga. Lake Champlain extends northward into 
Lower Canada. [Champlain.] 

The largest river of New York, and perhaps the mo*t im- 
portant river of the United States, next to the Missis- 
sippi, is the Hudson. It is formed by two branch** 
Tne eastern branch rises, according to the most reo-rt 
information, between 44° 5' and 44° 10' N. laU <.t 
the northern declivity of Giants* Mountain, 4747 ft*c 
above the sea-level, and enters by a western coerve t 
wide valley which is 3711 feet above the sea. After kw». 
windings in the mountain-valleys, it takes a regular coctw 
to the west of south, until it turns a little to the west an ! 
meets the western branch. The western branch r.tes in 
the western ridges of the Essex Mountains, and runs voati 
and east of south until it meets the eastern branch near 4 r 
30' N. lat. As both branches descend from a very derated 
region, their current is very rapid, and frequently interrupted 
by rapids and cataracts. The united river runs southward 
for some distance, and where it begins to turn to the east. 
it is precipitated over a ledge of rocks, and forms the Great 
Falls. Twenty miles lower down are Glens Falls, where 
the river turns again to the south, which direction it main- 
tains with slight deviations to its mouth. Below GWm 
Falls the river becomes navigable, though the current con- 
tinues to be rapid to the mouth of the Mohawk river. Tl* 
tide ascends the river as far as the mouth ot the Mohawk, and 
below this point the river is wide, but still its mean breadth 
does not amount to a mile. In some places it widens con- 
siderably and appears like a lake, as abo\e Newburg. *rA 
still more above Tappan. The latter enlargement, eaivi 
Tappan Bay, is from two to five miles wide, and continue* Li 
eight miles* About 30 miles from its mouth, which u t<- 
tween Sandy Hook in New Jersey and the western extre- 
mity of Long Island, the river divides into two arms, wiuch 
enclose the island of Manhattan. The eastern and mon 
narrow arm is called 1 1 aerie m River, and after it hasumr<*l 
to Long Island Sound, East River. Where the river mero 
Long Island Sound is a dangerous strait in which it farm 
whirlpools and eddies; this pass is called Hell-gal*. ~* 
Hurlgatc. At the city of New York the East River ut.t« 
again with the West River or proper Hudson, and tl* 
spacious bay of New York is formed. But before u* 
river enters the sea, it sends off another arm to :b* 
westward, which surrounds Staten Island, under - c 
names of Newark Bay, the Kills, and Amboy Bay. Tr< 
Hudson is navigable for ships to Albany, 120 miles fr..t» 
its mouth, and to Trov, 36 miles farther up for sloop*. 
It may be ascended by boats to Glens Falls, but U. s 
navigation is now superseded by the Champlain Cam, 
which extends along its western banks. The whole rou-^: 
of the river probably exceeds 350 miles. After issuing fr.-j 
the mountain-region the Hudson is not joined by any ox.- 
siderable tributary, except the Mohawk river, which rt**« - 
the tableland west of the Essex range, near 75* 3C* V 
longhand runs southward. About 1 4~rafles north of Utn 
it forms the Trenton Falls, by which the river de»e*c r * 
387 feet in a space of lc*s than 5 miles. Some miles be'.. « 
these falls the Mohawk turns to the south-east. Below ti-e 
village of Herkimer are the Little Falls, by which the rr. r.- 
descends more than 30 feet in the distance of a mile. A 
mile above its mouth are the Cohocs Falls, 40 feel in per- 
pendicular height. The tide ascends to the last-mentiocol 
falls. At Waterford the Mohawk joins the Hudson, after 
a course of about 120 miles. 

Long Island Sound, or the strait which divides Locr 
Inland from the continent, is about 120 miles long, with a 
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varying width. The eastern portion, extending as far west 
as Stamford in Connecticut, and Lloyd's Neck on the island, 
has an elliptical form, widening from about 8 miles at each 
extremity to about 20 miles in the middle. West of Lloyd's 
Neck it gradually contracts, and at its western extremity 
varies between half a mile and 2 miles for a distance of 
eight miles, until it joins East river. In the western and 
more narrow portion of the strait, the channel is rocky and 
much interrupted by small islands and projecting points. 
But the strait has, in general, depth sufficient for the largest 
vessels. 

Climate. — The mean annual temperature of the city of 
New York is between 52° and 53°, which is only 2° or 3° 
higher than that of London, though it is more than 10° 
nearer to the equator. But this city has a milder climate than 
any other part of the state except Long Island. The vale 
of the Hudson river is much colder than any part of Great 
Britain. In December the cold increases gradually, and 
the winter lasts to the end of March. In January and 
February the thermometer sometimes sinks to 2° Fahr. 
Snow lies on the ground several feet deep, and the 
river is passed on the ice. The ice usually does not 
break up before the end of March. The spring months 
are raw, chilly, and damp. In summer the thermome- 
ter ranges, in general, between 60° and 80°: it some- 
times rises to 85° and for a few days to 90°, but rarely 
higher. In September the weather is fine, but there are a 
few severe storms about the equinox. In October and No* 
vcmber the weather is dry and clear, but some night-frosts 
occur, and towards the end of the latter month snow be- 
gins to fall. But the temperature is subject to great and 
sudden variations, even in the same day. These varia- 
tions sometimes amount to 20° and even 30° of Fahrenheit. 
Such is in general the climate of the vale ; but the cold 
is much more severe towards its northern portion in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Mohawk river, which is 
ascribed to the prevalence of the north-western winds, 
which blow with considerable force through the valley 
of the Mohawk. The same winds render the climate 
of the valley of the last-mentioned river colder than the 
countries farther east or west The Lake Couutry, on 
the contrary, enjoys a milder climate, its temperature 
being generally at least three degrees higher than that 
of the valley of the Mohawk. But it is subject to dense fogs, 
and is considered the most unhealthy portion of the state. In 
summer south-western winds prevail in this country. The 
northern region has very severe winters, so that during 
six months the country is covered with snow and the rivers 
frozen. In the high valleys of the Essex Mountains it 
freezes even in August 

Productions. — The cultivated cereal ia are maize, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, and buck-wheat. Artificial grasses are 
cultivated in some parts, especially in the neighbourhood of 
New York. Potatoes and turnips are generally cultivated. 
Immense quantities of melons are raised. Peas and beans 
succeed very well. Apples, peaches, and cherries are plenti- 
ful, but pears and plums are not so abundant. Currants and 
strawberries are cultivated near New York. In some parts 
flax and hemp are grown, especially in the Lake Country. 
All the domestic animals of England are reared in New 
York with success. 

A considerable part of the state is still covered with forests, 
which consist of oak of different species, ash, walnut, pine, 
maple, beech, chesnut, birch, poplar, elm, cedar, hemlock, 
and hickory. The most extensive forests occur in the 
northern region. 

The panther Is rare, except in the Essex Mountains, 
which also contain the moose-deer. Deer are still frequent 
in the western districts and northern region. Other wild 
animals are, wolves, bears, grey and red foxes, racoons, 
skunks, minks, beavers, otters, squirrels, and hares. The 
musk-rat and marten have nearly disappeared. The wild 
turkey has become rare, even in the western districts, but 
swans, wild geese, ducks, and pigeons are abundant. The 
sea and the lakes abound in fish. 

Several minerals occur in abundance, but only iron, salt, 
limestone, and marble are worked. Coal docs not exist, at 
least not in such quantity as to be worked ; and it is im- 
ported from various places, especially from Nova Scotia. 

Political Divisions and Towns.— The state of New York 
is divided into fifty-six counties, having an aggregate area 
of about 46,085 square miles. 

There are nine incorporated cities, viz. New York, Al- 



bany, Troy, Hudson, Schenectady, Utica, Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Brooklyn. Their relative importance may be inferred 
from the amount of their population severally at the last 
census, viz. : — 

New York . 202,589 Buffalo . . 8,653 
Albany . . 24,209 Utica . . 8,323 
Brooklyn . . 15,396 Hudson . 5,392 
Troy . . . 11,605 Schenectady 4,258 
Rochester . 10,885 

There are also 124 incorporated villages,* many of which 
contain from 3000 to 5000 inhabitants. 

Brooklyn, on the East River, on Long Island, is opposite 
to New York, and may be considered as a suburb of that 
city. The two places are three-quarters of a mile distant, 
and communication is kept up between them by steam and 
horse-ferry boats. The population of Brooklyn is now 
1 5,396. [Brooklyn.] 

There are many flourishing towns and villages on both 
sides of the Hudson river. Newburg, on the west side of 
the river, is 61 miles north of New York, and has a popula- 
tion of 6424. Poughkeepsie, on the east side of the Hud- 
son, 74 miles from New York, has a population of 7222. 
Catskill, on the west side of the river, and near the Catskill 
Mountains, about 108 miles from New York, has a popula- 
tion of 4860. Hudson, on the east side of the Hudson, 
nearly opposite to Catskill, is a large manufacturing town, 
and has about twelve ships engaged in the whale fishery : 
the population is 5392. Albany, on the west side of the 
Hudson, and the seat of government, is the second city in 
the state. Next to James-town in Virginia, it is the oldest 
settlement in the United States. Since the completion of 
the Erie and Champlain canals, its growth has been very 
rapid. [Albany.] Six miles above Albany, on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, is the town of Troy, which is at the 
head of the sloop navigation, and has a considerable trade, 
with a population of 1 1,605. 

The following are the principal towns on the Mohawk and 
the Erie canal: — Schenectady, on the south bank of the 
river, 1 5 miles north-west of Albany, is the seat of Union 
College, and has a handsome covered bridge over the Mo- 
hawk, 1000 feet in length: the population is 4258. Utica, 
on the south bank of the same river, 94 miles west of Al- 
bany, has a population of 8323. At this point, the Mohawk 
river, the Erie canal, and the great western road meet. 
Syracuse, 133 miles from Albany, is extensively engaged 
in the manufacture of salt. Canandaigua, on the lake of 
the name, has a population of 6162. Rochester is on the 
Genessee river and on the Grand Canal, which passes 
over a noble aqueduct of stone at this town. It is 236 
miles from Albany, 7 miles from Lake Ontario, and has a 
ship navigation within two miles of the town. Owing to the 
falls of the Genessee river, this place enjoys the advantage 
of abundant water-power for putting mills in motion and 
other purposes. Rochester was founded in 1812, and in 
1830 it contained 10,885 inhabitants. Buffalo is at the 
north-eastern corner of Lake Erie, at the termination of the 
Grand Canal, and at the head of Niagara river. It carries 
on a considerable trade on the lake. [Buffalo.] In the 
western part of the state there are numerous towns equal 
in magnitude to some of those which have been mentioned. 
They are all in a thriving condition, and owe their prosperity 
mainly to the Erie canal. In this district the traveller 
meets with numerous well-built villages, only a few years 
old, in a country which, not long since, was an uninhabited 
wilderness. The numerous lakes in this part of the state con- 
tribute to the beauty and variety of the landscape. Platts- 
burg, on the west side of Lake Champlain, has a population 
of 49 1 3. Sackett's Harbour, near the mouth of Black River, 
at the east end of Lake Ontario, is considered to be the best 
harbour in that lake: the population is about 2938. 

Popidation. — The population of the state of New York at 
each enumeration since the acknowledgement of Ameri- 
can independence was as follows : — 

Increase 

Free. Slaves. Total. perceut. 

1790 340,120 21,324 361,444 

1800 586,756 20,343 607,099 67*90 

1810 959,949 15,017 974,960 G059 

1820 1,372,812 10,088 1,382,900 41*84 

1830 1,918,608 75 1,918,683 3874 

• Incorporated villnges are governed by » president and trustee i, who arc 
annualW elrasen by the people. They differ from citie* only in having mora 
limited power* and jurisdietio*. The term • town/ ia the New York law, it 
synonymous with • township. \ 
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The increase, comparing 1830 with 1790, hai been 433} 
per cent., or at the rate or 10f per cent, annually. 

At the last census, in 1830, the population was ascer- 
tained in classes, as under: — 
Free white population :«— 

MalM. 

Under 5 years old .. 158,077 
From 5 to 10 years.. 137,071 



10 
» 15 
m 20 
,. 30 
„ 40 
♦, 00 
„ 60 
„ 70 
,. 80 
., 90 
Over 100 



15 
20 
30 
40 
60 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 



118,523 

101,712 

176,754 

113,136 

68,871 

40,503 

23,909 

10,044 

2,561 

255 

35 



Free coloured population :— 

Under 10 years old . . 5,643 

From 10 to 21 years.. 6,094 

„ 21 3G „ .. 4,860 

„ 36 55 „ .. 3.4U2 

„ 55 100 „ ., 1,358 

Over 100 . .. 19 

Slaves :— 

Under 10 years old , . 5 

From 10 to SI years.. 6 

„ 21 36 „ .„ 

,, 36 55 ,, .• 1 

„ 65 100 „ .. 

Over 100 . .. 1 

Ages not ascertained • 



151.868 

133,084 

115.166 

105,196 

168,897 

104.522 

64,315 

38,344 

22,589 

9,645 

2,673 

304 

17 

6,509 
6,843 
5,504 
3,780 
1,714 
54 

23 

12 

17 

3 

6 



ToUl. 

309,945 

270,155 

233,689 

206,908 

345,651 

217,658 

133,186 

78,847 

46,498 

19,689 

5,234 

559 

52 



11,152 

12,937 

10,364 

7,272 

3,072 

73 

28 

18 

17 

4 

6 

2 

5,667 



1,918,683 

Constitution, $«c— The present constitution of the state 
of New York was adopted: in 1821. The executive admi- 
nistration is entrusted to a governor and a lieutenant-governor, 
who are elected by the people for two years. The legislature 
consists of a senate, of 32 members, who are chosen for four 
years; and an assembly, of 128 members, elected annually. 
The lieutenant-governor acts as president of the senate. 
For the election of senators the state is divided into eight 
districts, each of which sends four members, one of whom 
is elected every year. The members of the House of As- 
sembly are elected by counties, in numbers proportioned to 
their population. The elections must be held in October or 
November, and the legislature must meet for business at 
Albany on the first Tuesday of January in every year. 

The right of suffrage in the election of public officers be- 
longs to every white male citizen of twenty-one years of 
age and upwards who has been an inhabitant of the state 
for one year and of the county for which he offers his vote 
for six months next preceding the election. Free men of 
colour, at least twenty-one years old, may vote if possessed 
of nn unincumbered freehold estate worth 250 dollars. 

For the administration of justice there are: — a chancellor 
and vice-chancellor; a supreme court, with a chief-justice 
and two associate -justices; and eight circuit-courts, one 
for each of the eight senatorial districts, with a judge for 
each. The judges arc all appointed by the governor with 
the consent of the senate; they hold their offices during 
good behaviour, and until they shall be sixty years of age. 
Courts of common pleas are likewise held in each county 
in the state, for which purpose a first judge and four assist- 
ant justices arc appointed, each of whom holds office during 
five years. 

With the exception of certain judicial and civil function- 
aries, ministers of religion, teachers in schools and colleges, 
and students, all able-bodied free white male citizens, be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five, are subject to the 
performance of military duty in the militia. The number 
enrolled in the militia of the state at the beginning of 1839 
was 176,115 men. 

Inland Communication.— Great exertions have continu- 
ally been made to extend the means of internal communica- 
tion through the state, for which purpose the public money 
has been Ircely expended, and loans have been raised on the 
credit of the state. In the Report of the Canal Board, made 
to the legislature iu 1 837, it is stated that the length of canals. 



the property of the state, then finished and in operation. «i% 
655 miles, the cost of which was 11,962,711 dollars. The state 
legislature began about twenty years ago this sjstem of 
interna] improvements, which lias been carried on exten- 
sively and with great success. The first both in point of 
time and importance of its undertakings wa* the Erie Canal, 
which was begun in 1817 and finished in 18*25. This canal, 
which connects the Hudson river with Lake Erie, is 360 
miles in length, in the course of which an aggregate hse 
aud fall of 662 feet is overcome by means of hi locks : the 
difference of level between the Hudson and Lake Erie is 554 
feet, tho ascent of the canal to its summit-level being 611 
feet, and the descent only 49 feet. The canal i* throughout 
made 40 feet wide at the surface, 28 feet wide at the bottom, 
and 4 feet deep. Its course is as follows:— Beginning at 
Albany on the Hudson, it runs to the north along the west 
bank of that river to near the mouth of the Mohawk river, 
along the south bank of which it passes to the west through 
the counties of Albany, Schenectady, Montgomery. Herki- 
mer, and Oneida to Rome; it then takes a south-west 
direction into Madison county, turns to the west, and passes 
through Onondaga county to within a mile of the Onondaga 
or Salt Lake, enters Seneca county, and crosses the Sener* 
river at Montezuma. Proceeding still to the west, it pa*n-* 
Lyons and Palmyra, and crosses the Gcnessee river at Ro- 
chester: its course is still to the west for 60 miles, when, 
turning to the south, it joins Tonnewnnta Creek. 1 1 miles 
from the river Niagara. The Tonne wanta is used for 1 1 
miles, when the canal leaves it and takes a southerly direc- 
tion along the east bank of the Niagara to the termination 
of the canai at Buffalo on Lake Erie ; thus connecting New 
York with the western states of the Union. New ^ ork is 
mainly indebted for this great work to Governor Clinton. 
[Clinton.] The Champlain Canal joins the Erie Canal where 
its westerly course begins, near the confluence of the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers; its course is nearly due north to Lake 
Champlain, comprising 4SJ miles of cutting and 154 tnuVi 
of natural channel rendered navigable. The cost of tbe*e 
two works was 9, 123,000 dollars, which occasioned a debt by 
the state of 7,771,000 dollars. The tolls in the first year 
after they were opened amounted to half a million of dollars, 
and have since progressively increased, until, in 1838, they 
reached 1,518,300 dollars. There were at the time the Re- 
port of the Canal Board wa3 made (1837) in progress to- 
wards completion other canals 168 miles long, the estimated 
cost of which was more than 3,000,000 dollars; and beyool 
this an enlargement of the Erie Canal had been authorised 
by the state legislature at an estimated expense of fifteen 
millions of dollars. There were also private canals 6mshnl 
to the extent of 1 22 miles, and in progress 28 miles. Of ra.l - 
roads finished, in progress, and authorised, belonging to pri- 
vate companies, there were, in 1S3S — 

Mile*. Cott* 

Finished . . 218 5,065,000 dollars 

In progress . . 938 16,000.000 M 

Authorised . .1704 31,064,000 „ 

The state derives a considerable and constantly increasing 
yearly revenue from its canals. The surplus tolls of the 
Erie and Champlain canals, after defraying all expenses 
were, in 1829, 478,694 dollars, and in 1838, 901,999 dollars: 
the average annual profit of the ten years was 806,704 
dollars. 

Property.— The value of real and personal estate vitbia 
the state, as assessed for taxation, was, in 1834 — 

Real estate . . 502,864,000 dollars 

Personal . . 1 26,6*0.778 



Total . 629,544,764 

and the amount of taxes levied upon the same for general 
and county expenditure was 2,860, 176 dollars. Thi% was i 
little short of one-half per cent, on the assessed value, and 
considered with reference to the population, not quite a 
dollar and a half (6#. Zd. sterling) for each individual. 

Education, — The subject of education has long received 
the greatest attention on the part of the state legislature. 
For this purpose the state is divided into 10,583 school dis- 
tricts, which are required to make yearly returns of the num- 
ber of scholars and the various expenses attending the same. 
In the year ending 30th of September. 183?*. returns were 
made, by which it is shown that of 539,747 children between 
5 and 16 years old, residing in those districts, there w*ra 
taught in schools 529,913, or 48 in every 49* The amount 
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of public money appropriated to the schools in that year was 
335,882 dollars, or equal to 70.000/. 

There are in the state several public institutions for the 
purpose of education, in addition to those established in the 
city of New York. Among these the following are the 
most important: — 

Union College, at Schenectady, was incorporated in 1794, 
and derives its name from the circumstance of several reli- 
gious denominations having combined for its establishment. 
The buildings are two brick edifices, each 200 feet long and 
four stories high. Each building has two wings 150 feet 
wide. This college is liberally endowed. It has a library of 
nearly 6000 volumes, besides the students* library of 9000 
volumes. The number of students is usually between 200 
and 250. 

Hamilton College, at Clinton, 9 miles from Utica, *as 
erected in 1812. It is a large x building four stories high, 
with a library of 6000 volumes. The number of students is 
about 100. 

Geneva College, situated at the town of that name, was 
/bunded in 1S25. The number of students is 44. 

Hamilton Literary and Theological Seminary, situated in 
Madison county, 25 miles south-west of Utica, was founded 
by the Baptists, and incorporated in 1819. This building is 
of stone, four stories high, 100 feet long by 60 feet deep. 
The number of students is about 100. 

The Theological Seminary at Auburn was founded by 
the Presbyterians in 1 82 1 . It has 54 students and a library 
of 4500 volumes. 

The Hart wig Theological Seminary was founded under 
the will of the Rev. J. C. Hartwig, a Lutheran minister, 
who bequeathed a large estate in land for that purpose. It 
contains 90 students and has a library of 1000 volumes. 

The United States Military Academy, at West Point on 
the Hudson, was established in 1802, on a tract of 250 acres 
of land ceded by the legislature of New York to the United 
States. The staff, including the superintendent and com- 
mandant, professors and teachers, comprises 40 persons, 
and the number of cadets is limited to 250. The regular 
course of studies occupies four years. Each cadet is ap- 
pointed by the president of the United States. 

Prisons, $c. — The prison discipline adopted in this state 
has attracted considerable notice on the part of foreign 
jrovernments, many of which have sent commissioners to the 
United States for the purpose of acquiring information upon 
the subject [Auburn.] 

Asylums for the insane poor have been founded in the 
state, one of which, the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
is calculated for the accommodation of 1000 patients. 

Paupers are supported by a tax on the inhabitants of the 
counties to which they respectively belong, and are placed 
under the care of superintendents specially appointed for 
the purpose. The several counties are provided with poor- 
houses, to which a farm is attached, and in which the 
paupers are collected. The whole number of paupers re- 
lieved or supported during the year 1836 was 37,959, of 
*hom 20,554 belonged to the city of New York. The sum 
expended for their relief was 396,100 dollars (82,520/.), one- 
tenth part of which was repaid by the produce of their 
labour. Among the number just stated, there were 6874 
foreigners, 786 lunatics, 271 idiots, and 77 deaf and dumb. 
The number who were in the poor-houses on the 1st of 
December, 1836, was— males 3714, females 3294; together 
7008. 

Public Debt.— The public debt of the state of New York, as 
it stood in June, 1838, amounted to 18,262,406 dollars, nearly 
the whole of which has been incurred for the promotion of 
public works, chiefly canals and rail-roads. The revenue 
derived from the state canals has been sufficient during the 
last six years to defray all expenses of repairs, to pay in- 
terest on the whole amount of the state debt, and to provide 
towards its extinction an average surplus of 610,000 dollars. 
About four millions and a half of dollars have been thus 
paid off since 1825. 

(Darby's View of the United States; Warden's Account 
qf the United States of North America; Fowler's Journal 
of a Tour in the State of New York; Redfield's • Account 
of two Visits to the Mountains in Essex County,' in Journal 
of Science and Arts, vol. xxxiii. ; American Almanac for 
1*39 ; Official Papers and Reports.) 

NEW YORK, the largest city in the state of New 
York, and the commercial capital of the United States 
of America, is built on the point of Manhattan Island, at 



the confluence of the Hudson and East rivers, in 40° 41' 
N. lat. and 74° 1' W. long. It was founded in 1609, by 
a party of Dutch merchants, to whom the states-general of 
Holland had granted a patent for the exclusive trade to 
Hudson's river, then called by the Indians the Manhattan ; 
the same name was also then given to the island of 
New York. In 1621 an extensive but undefined territory on 
both sides of the Hudson was granted to the Dutch West 
India Company, arid the city of New Amsterdam was 
built on the site of the former settlement. In 1664 a char- 
ter was executed by Charles II., conveying to the Duke of 
York the whole territory, from the eastern shore of the 
Delaware to the western bank of the Connecticut, and an 
armament was sent without delay from England to take pos- 
session of the country. At this time the Dutch and English 
were at peace, and this proceeding was justified on the 
ground that the whole territory of right belonged to the 
crown of England, having been discovered by the Cabots 
in the previous century, and that the Dutch settlers were 
intruders. After fruitless remonstrances on the part of the 
Dutch governor of New Amsterdam, Stuyvesant.the English 
obtained possession of the city and territory, and imme- 
diately changed the name of both to New York. The town 
at this time is said to have been handsome and well built, 
and to have contained 3000 inhabitants. Holland made no 
attempt at the time nor during the subsequent war to regain 
possession of the settlement, and at the peace of Breda it 
was formally ceded to England. In 1673, when England 
was again at war with Holland, the town was taken by a 
small Dutch squadron, not without suspicion of treachery, 
and without a shot being fired on cither side. Peace being 
concluded in the following vear, New York was restored to 
England. In 1682, the inhabitants having petitioned the 
Duke of York to give them some share in the management 
of their affairs, the same form of government was given to 
them as was already enjoyed by the other British plantations ; 
a council was appointed by the proprietor, consisting of ten 
members ; and a House of Assembly, composed of eighteen 
members, was chosen by the inhabitants, but the laws passed 
by these two bodies were to have no force until confirmed 
by the proprietor. 

The citizens of New York early took part in tho troubles 
that ended in the separation of the American plantations 
from England, and sent delegates to attend the general 
congress at Philadelphia, in September, 1774. In the sum- 
mer of 1776 the English fleet under Admiral Howe, and 
the army under General Sir William Howe, having defeated 
the Americans under General Washington on Long Island, 
took possession of New York and retained it until the 
acknowledgement of American independence. The city 
was evacuated by the English on the 25th November, 
1783, and was occupied by an American garrison the same 
day. 

The island upon which New York stands is 15 miles long 
and from one mile to three miles broad. The city occupies 
the south part of the island ; it extends along the Hudson 
about two miles, and along the East River, which divides it 
from Long Island, about four miles. The south-west part 
of the town, which was the earliest built, is ill-arranged, 
but the more modem parts are laid out with much regu- 
larity, and are well paved and lighted. Broadway, the 
principal street, which runs through the centre of the town, 
is three miles long and eighty feet wide. It contains several 
handsome churches, many of the principal hotels, and a 
great variety of elegant shops. Wall Street, which branches 
off from Broadway, contains the Exchange and most of 
the city banks, as well as the greater part of the mer- 
chants' and brokers' counting-houses, and the insurance 
offices. The City Hall, the front of which is of white 
marble, is 216 feet long, 105 feet wide, and 60 feet high. 
It contains the courts of law and the places of meeting 
for the municipal bodies. The building was begun in 
1803, and finished in 1812, at the cost of half a million 
of dollars. The Merchants' Exchange, which was destroyed 
by the great fire that occurred on the 16th December, 1835, 
was also built of white marble ; its front in Wall Street was 
114 feet wide, and it extended in depth 150 feet; the base- 
ment was occupied by the Post-office. The Exchange 
which occupied the centre of the building, was of an ova 
form, 85 feet long, 55 feet wide, and 45 feet high, sur 
mounted by a dome, through which light was admitted. 
The building was begun in 1824 and finished in 1827. The 
fire by which it was destroyed began near Wall Street ; the 
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number of buildings demolished was 529, valued at four 
millions of dollars, and the merchandise and other moveable 
property destroyed was valued at more than thirteen millions 
of dollars. 

The population of the city in the years 1820, 1830, and 
1835, as given in Williams's 'State Register,' was as fol- 
lows :- 

1820 . . . 123,706 

1830 . . . 202,589 

lb35 . . . 270,089 



The value of the real estate assessed 

for taxation in 1 835 was . 
And of the personal estate • • 



Dollars. 
143,732,425 
74,991,278 

218,723,703 



Together . 

The amount of taxes levied in that year for public and 
municipal expenses was 1,095,994 dollars. This is equal 
to one half per cent, on the value, and to four dollars on 
each individual of the population. 

It appears from the bills of mortality printed in the 
city, that the deaths in proportion to the population were, 
in 1835, one in 38 ; and in 1836, one in 34. The ages at 
which the deaths occurred in 1836, were, 

Under 1 year (including 506 still-born) . 2292 

land under 2 years • • . 1014 

2 „ 5 . . .841 

5 „ 10 . . ,315 

10 „ 20 . . . 303 

20 „ 30 . . . 927 

30 „ 40 • • . 945 

40 „ 50 • . . 551 

50 „ 60 . . . 309 

60 „ 70 . . . 233 

70 „ 80 • . . 148 

80 „ 90 • • .75 

90 „ 100 . . • 16 

7969 
Of this number 4352 were males, and 3617 were females. 
The deaths in the first six months amounted to fa and in 
the last six mouths to A of the number. Among the 
deaths 1514 were caused by consumption, 506 were still- 
born, 142 were the direct result of intemperance, 262 arose 
from accidents and violence, 33 were suicides, and only 
131 are attributed to old age. 

The mortality of the city would be lessened by the con- 
struction of sewers to carry off the fihh which accumulates 
in all populous places. Some parts of the town are better 
cleansed and ventilated than others, and it has been re- 
marked that the fever by which New York is sometimes 
visited always first shows itself in the most confined and 
dirtiest parts of the town. The situation of the town is by 
nature favourable to healthiness. The constant ebb and 
flow of the tide prevent all stagnation of the air, and while 
it is sufficiently protected from the occasional violence of 
the sea breeies, they are not prevented from visiting the town. 
The strength of the tide would greatly facilitate the removal 
of all noxious matters. The city is very ill supplied with 
water, but measures are in progress for remedying this de- 
ficiency. 

The situation of New York as a commercial port is ad- 
mirable. New York Bay, which is completely landlocked, 
is about 8 miles long and from 1J to 5 miles wide, and 
affords a perfectly safe anchorage. It is easy of approach, 
and is very rarely closed by ice. The entrance between 
Long Island and Staten Island, by a channel called the 
Narrows, is protected by forts, while the approach to it is 
facilitated by lighthouses, one of which is placed on a long 
tongue of land on the New Jersey shore called Sandy 
Hook ; two others are erected about four miles south from 
Sandy Hook, and their lights, being 250 feet above the 
level of the sea, can be seen in fair weather at 40 or 50 
miles distance. A fourth light-house is placed on Staten 
Island, at the narrowest part of the entrance to the har- 
bour. The bay contains several small islands, which have 
been surrendered to the general government as sites for 
fortifications. There is sufficient depth of water, both in the 
Hudson and East rivers, for ships of large burthen to load 
and unload at the wharfs. The commercial intercourse 
with the interior and with the western states of the Union 
is secured by means of the Hudson and the system of 
canals which has already been noticed. 



The tonnage of vessels that entered and cleared in flack 
of the ten years from 1827 to 1836, was as follows:— 

Entered. n*ar#4. 

Amnicaa. Forcijfu. ToUt. Amtrfe**. Foirf*» T*aL 

1827 261, 3»1 39.242 300. M3 23»,«1 39, *4 »7VJ« 

1*2* 256.750 44,V>5 301 .155 217.113 42.;C3 SSO 4r* 

IK*> 259.3*2 30.219 2*.',60l 219.674 32, «6 Uff.V» 

1830 ttM.434 35.344 3tt,7;8 229.341 3S.574 OS M* 

1831 3)3.97i 77.7»9 393,691 254.331 72.444 XM.J i 

1832 324.843 116,481 446.333 24S.74J 101.967 3*4.,. • 

1833 454. 218 161.949 616.167 3»4.175 1*S.5« ^J*' 
1934 461.269 243,633 6*4.992 361.606 S3B.64S 6I»Jm 

1835 670.173 357. 5J5 1.033.748 5*9.855 343.07S KB.SU 

1836 5?5,3&0 367,436 96J.826 477.5:4 35i.J»l M3.1ii 

The value of imports and exports (stated in dullax» 
during the same period was as follows :— ' 

Import<i. Export*. 

Foreico Goods. Atnerlmn Foreign. Tt**L 

1827 38. 719.614 13,920,627 9.913.510 S3.S34.1S7 

1828 41,927,792 12.36J.0l5 10.415.634 22.777. •« 
18*9 34,743,307 12,036.561 8.08J,4iO 90.nv.OII 
1M30 35,624,070 13.C18.278 6,07 'JOS 19,ffC.9*J 
1831 67,077,417 15.726,118 ».*0.u*6 23,5a5.l44 
18C2 53.S14.40i 15. 057.250 10.^43.6J5 Sb.UW.^O 

1833 55.918.449 15.4U.S96 9.983.8*1 fcS.UA.1.7 

1834 73,188.594 13.849.469 ll.66i.5t5 *S.ftl2.<*l4 

1835 88.191,305 2i.707.n67 g.6J7.4tf 30.34&.34 

1836 118.253,416 1?, 816,320 9.104.1.8 28.9JO ,6J» 

The disparity between the value of the import* and ex 
ports here exhibited is compensated by disparity in tbt 
opposite direction, in the commercial dealings of other pert* 
of the American Union. A great part of the return* frvta 
foreign countries for the produce of Louisiana, Alabama. 
Georgia, Carolina, and Virginia, which is shipped direct 
from the ports of those states, is made through New York 
There are in the city of New York 21 banks, with capital 
amounting in the aggregate to 18,111,200 dollars. Time© 
have severally a capital of 2 millions of dollars ; two hate 
each H millions ; two have 1 million each, and the remaining 
1 4 have each capitals from 750,000 to 200,000 dollars. The 
liabilities of the whole in the month of December, 1S37, rn- 
eluding their capitals, amounted, according to a report made 
by commissioners to Congress, to 55,620,634 dollars. Thet« 
arc also 28 fire-insurance companies, with capitals amounting 
in the aggregate to 1 0,250,000 dollars, and 13 marine insur- 
ance companies, whose united capitals amount to 4,550,000 
dollars. 

New York contains several learned and scientific societies. 
Among these are, — 
The New York Historical Society, founded in . 1S04 
New York Literary and Philosophical Society . 
American Academy of Fine Arts, founded in . lfcQd 
National Academy of Design, founded in . 1 b2t* 

American Lvceura, founded in • • . lsj: 
Medical Society of New York 

The University of New York, incorporated in 1S31. tu* 
a capital of 120,000 dollars, raised in shares of 25 doiUrv 
It is governed by a council, consisting of the mayor oi lit 
city, 4 members of the common council, and 32 pcrxt-i 
elected by the shareholders from among their owu bodi- 
The University comprehends two departments, one of «bca 
embraces the higher branches of literature and scieo**. 
and the other provides instruction in classical, philosophical 
and mathematical knowledge, with a course of study a 
English literature. There were iu 1837, in the two depart- 
ments, 17 professors and 226 students. 

Columbia College, which is an institution for general 
literary instruction, in the city of New York, was founded 
in 1 754, under the name of King's College. There are aUo 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, the Tbeokir»c»] 
Institution belonging to the Episcopal Church, and the New 
York Theological Seminary. 

The earliest newspaper published in New York, the 
•New York Gazette,' appeared first in 1725 (some account* 
say 1733), and was i>sucd weekly. There arc now fi'u* 
three newspapers published in trie city, eleven of which 
appear daily, ten twice a week, twenty-six are publt*bed 
weekly, six semi-monthly, and one monthly. The n timber 
of sheets printed annually is estimated at 9,536,0i>0. A 
list was given in 1834 of fifty-one weekly, monthly, ar*tl 
quarterly journals, magazines, and reviews, dt voted t<» 
science and literature, which were published in the aty </ 
New York; many of these have no doubt been di*coo- 
tinued, and others may have since supplie 1 their places. 
NEW ZEALAND. [Zealand. New] 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT, a town in Nottingham 
shire, having a separate jurisdiction, though locally in il-c 
southern division of the wapentake of Newark, on an ana 
of the Trent, 19$ miles uorth east of Nottjnghtm, and 1«4 
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from London, by Biggleswade, Norman Cross, Stamford, and 
Grantham. 

Newark was considered by Dr. Stukely to have been a 
Roman town ; but the correctness of this opinion is doubtful, 
though many Roman antiquities have been discovered here. 
The Dr. considered it to have been the Sidnacester of the 
Saxons, which others place elsewhere. The first undoubted 
mention of it is in the time of Edward the Confessor, when 
it bad already acquired the name of New-erk, or New Work, 
in contradistinction to some town or building of older date 
iu the neighbourhood. The manor at an early period 
belonged to the see of Lincoln, and Alexander, bishop of 
that see, built or perhaps enlarged and strengthened the 
castle ot Newark in the early part of the twelfth century. 
The castle came, a short time after, into the possession of 
the crown, and in the time of king John was besieged by the 
barons in the interest of Louis the Dauphin. John, coming 
to its relief, died at Newark, a.d. 1216. On the conclusion 
of the treaty between Henry III. (son and successor of John) 
and the Dauphin, some of the English adherents of the 
latter, fearing punishment, seized the castle of Newark, 
where they were besieged by the king's guardian, the earl 
of Pembroke, and obliged to surrender. The castle was 
subsequently restored to the see of Lincoln, and, with the 
exception of a short interval in the reign of Edward III., 
appears to have continued in its possession until the reign 
of Edward YL» hy whom the town was incorporated. It 
was at Stoke, near Newark, that Henry VII. defeated Lam- 
bert Simnel and his supporters, ad. 1487. In the civil war 
of Charles I. the townsmen zealously supported the king, 
knd received a garrison from the forces of the marquis of 
Newcastle, of from 4000 to 5000 foot and above 500 horse : 
there were plenty of cannon on the walls. The incidents of 
that war are noticed elsewhere. [Nottinghamshire.] 

The town is seated on the right bank of a stream, which 
h usually regarded as an arm of the Trent, but ought rather 
to be considered as belonging to its tributary the Devon. 
Two small islands, with water-mills on them, opposite the 
town, are in the borough limits. 

The borough comprehended, in 1831, the parish of 
Newark and a very small portion of the adjacent parish of 
East Stoke, viz. the site of the castle, and the islands with 
the mills. It had an area of 2080 acres, with 2022 houses, 
inhabited by 2087 families ; the population was 9557, a very 
small portion agricultural. The commissioners for regulat- 
ing the boundaries of municipal corporations have recom- 
mended a new boundary-line, excluding a rural district 
comprehended within the former limits, but for parliamen- 
tary purposes the former boundary remains unaltered. 

Newark is irregularly laid out, and consists of several 
streets, with a market-place near the centre of the town. 
It extends in length about a mile along the bank of the 
river, and in some parts about half a mile in breadth from 
the bank inland. It is well paved, and lighted with gas, 
under the provisions of local acts, and is well supplied with 
water. The houses built of late years have been mostly of 
an inferior class. 

The church is one of the largest and most elegant in the 
kingdom : it was in great part rebuilt in the time of Henry 
VI. and Henry VII. ; but there are in it some remains of a 
previous edifice of Norman character. It is a cross church, 
and consists of nave and chancel, with large aisles, transepts, 
and some chapels, with a tower at the west end, surmounted 
with a lofty and elegant spire. The general appearance of 
the exterior is of perpendicular character; some portions 
however rather partake of the decorated character. The 
length of the church is 218 feet, the breadth of the nave 
aad of the chancel, with their respective aisles, 77 feet, and 
the breadth between the extremities of the transepts 117 
feet. The height to the summit of the steeple is 240 feet. 
The interior has some good wood screen- work, some antient 
stained glass, and some brasses and other antient monu- 
ments. 

The antient castle stood near the bank of the river : the 
south- western angle, the western wall washed by the river, 
• considerable part of a tower at the north-western angle, 
and parts of the north side of the building, remain. The 
western wall exhibits three distinct stories or tiers of apart- 
xsents. The architecture varies with the period of erection of 
the various parts: some of it is Norman, but other portions 
were probably erected just before the civil wars of Cnarles I. 
^artofthe inner area of the castle is used as a bowling- 
green, and the remaining portion has been recently 
P,C No. 1000, 



converted into a large and commodious cattle-market. 
Just below the castle is a neat bridge of seven semicircular 
arches over the river, built of brick and faced with stone. 
The approach to Newark from the north is by a causeway a 
mile and a half long, carried over the Hat island formed "by 
the main channel of the Trent and the Newark branch, and 
leading to the bridge: in this causeway are several bridges 
and arches, to give free passage to the wafers when the 
floods are out. 

There are a court house, where the quarter-sessions for 
the division are held; a handsome town-hall, for the corpo- 
ration business, the borough sessions, and assemblies ; seve- 
ral dissenting meeting-houses and schools, &c, and St. 
Leonard's hospital or almshouses, built about the time of 
Charles I. There are some walls of an antient Augustine 
friary, now converted into a dwelling-house. The chapel 
of the antient hospital of the Knights Templars, converted 
into a dwelling-house, is yet standing. 

The principal trade of Newark is in corn, malt, flour, 
coal, cattle, and wool. The market, which is on Wednesday, 
is well supplied with butcher's meat, fish, and poultry, and 
is one of the principal corn-markets in that part of the 
kingdom. There are six considerable yearly cattle-fairs. 
Large quantities of gypsum and lime-stoncarc obtained in 
the neighbourhood : the gypsum is burnt and pulverised for 
the use of plasterers and sculptors, and sent by water-car- 
riage to London. Seventy men and boys are employed in 
plaster-pits and stone quarries. Bricks and tiles are also 
made, and there are two large iron and brass foundries 
in the town. The arm of the Trent which passes by Newark 
is navigable : there is a lock in it close to the town. 

The corporation, under the Municipal Reform Act, con- 
sists of 6 aldermen and 18 counsellors; the borough, by the 
same act, was divided into three wards, the previous 
boundaries of the borough being retained ; but the muni- 
cipal boundary commissioners recommend narrower limits, 
and have proposed a new division into two wards. The 
corporation have no property of their own. There are 
valuable charity estates, from which the church is kept 
in repair, and the salaries of the church officers, including 
the organist and singing-boys, are paid. Out of these funds 
also the town is lighted and paved, a dispensary is partly 
maintained, and the grammar-school, including two exhi- 
bitions to one of the universities, besides the national schools 
for boys and girls, and an almshouse, containing 12 men 
and 12 women, are supported. The town returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. The ri^ht of voting, before the Reform 
Act, was in the inhabitants paving scot and lot: 1362 voters 
polled in 1830. The number of 10/. houses is above 500, 
and the number of registered electors in the year 1835 6, 
including 10/. householders and the remaining scot and 
lot voters, was 1*293. 

Borough sessions are held every quarter, and petty ses- 
sions twice every week; there is a court of record for civil 
suits under 300/., and a court of requests, obtained in the 
last session of parliament, for the recovery of debts under 5/. 
The borough gaol is small and very defective in its arrange- 
ment. Its abolition has been recommended by the inspec- 
tors of prisons. 

The CQurt of election for the southern division of the 
county is held at Newark, which is also a polling-station. 

The living of Newark is a vicarage in the archdeaconry 
of Nottingham, formerly in the diocese of York, but now 
in that of Lincoln, of the clear yearly value of 325/., 
with a glebe-house. It is in the gift of the crown. 

There were in 1833 one dame-school with 13 children; 
the endowed grammar-school with 37 boys; two national 
schools, one each for boys and girls, with 246 scholars ; and 
nineteen other day or boarding and day schools with 7G0 
to 780 children ; one day and Sunday school held at the 
workhouse, with about 12 to 15 children in the week and 25 
on Sundays; and five Sunday-schools, with 1157 children. 

(Dickinson's Newark ; Parliamentary Papers ; Commu- 
nication from Newark.) 

NEWBURG. [New York.] 

NEWBURY, a corporate town and parish in the hun- 
dred of Faircross and county of Berks, is seated on the right 
bank of the river Kennet, 16 miles west by south from 
Reading, and 50 west by south from London, direct dis- 
tances. The town is antient, being supposed to have ori- 
ginated from the Roman station Spinae, which name is still 
preserved in that of Speenhamland, a hamlet in the parish 
of Speen.and contiguous to the town of Newbury. As early 
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a the time of William the Conqueror it was called Newbir 
or Ncwhyrig, and under that name was granted by the 
Conqueror to Ernulph de Hesdin. The principal streets are 
brood and well paved, and the town is lighted with gas. 
The church is a plain stone building, erected in the reign of 
Henry VII. There are several large malthou«es and corn- 
mills, and there were formerly some woollen manufactories 
of importance; but they have long since disappeared. 

In the great council convened at Westminster in the 
reign of Edward III., concerning trade and manufactures, 
Newbury had three representatives. 

The average annual export of (lour, malt, and unmanu- 
factured grain is estimated at 7000 tons. The corn-market 
is held on Thursday. The fairs are held five times in the 
year. That in October is a statute fair for hiring servants. 
(Lysons.) The Kcnnet and Avon Canal passes through the 
town. 

The police of the town was described in 1835 as insuf- 
ficient, and considerable inconvenience was said to arise 
from the circumstance of the hamlet of Speenhamland 
forming part of the town without being subject to the juris- 
diction of the corporate magistrates. The earliest charter 
of incorporation extant is that of 28 Elizabeth ; the charter 
under which the corporation acted previously to the Muni- 
cipal Reform A-t is dated in the first year of the reign of 
James II. The revenue of the corporation, derived chiefly 
from the manor of Newbury, is only 120/. Prior to 1818 
the corporation derived a considerable income from a toll 
upon all grain which passed through the town ; but this was 
contested in the above year, and has not since been paid. 

The population of the parish in 1831 was 5959. The 
parish is in the diocese of Salisbury. The living is a rectory, 
in the gift of the crown, and valued at 455/. per annum. 

The ' corporation school,' as it is called, originated from a 
bequest of Mr. John Kindrick, in 1624, of the sum of 4000/., 
to be applied by the corporation in furnishing employment 
to the poor of Newbury. Part of the revenue thence arising 
was first appropriated to the education and clothing of 20 
boys in 1706. The funds of this charity were augmented in 
1715 by certain landed property named in the will of Mr. 
Richard Cowslade, the rental of which in 1819 amounted 
to 97/., and the number of boys clothed and educated was 
in consequence increased to 28. In 1790 there was a 
further bequest, by James Kitnber, of funded property, 
)ielding an annual dividend of 531/., which he directed 
should be employed in the education, clothing, and appren- 
ticing of ten boys. The boys on these three foundations 
form what is called the Newbury Blue-coat School. They 
meet in a room adjoining the church, and are taught by the 
same master reading, writing, and arithmetic. It is to be 
regretted that so little good should have been effected with 
such ample means. In 1819 none of the boys had been 
apprenticed; the master, who had held his situation for 
rnanv years, was complained of as being neglectful of 
his duties. The annual expenditure on account of the 
charity had not exceeded 150/,, and the appropriation of the 
residue could not be satisfactorily accounted for in conse- 
quence of the funds of the charity not having been kept 
distinct from those of the corporation. For the other cha- 
rities of Newbury, which include several almshouses, the 
reader is referred to the ' First Report of the Commissioners 
on Charities,' page 41. 

In the reign of Edward I. Newbury returned two mem- 
bers to parliament. (Lysons' Magna Brit., i., p. 319, given 
by him on the authority of Willis's Notitia Parliamentaria.) ' 
At what period it was discufianchtscd does not appear. It is ' 
here that the Easter quarter-session for the county is held. 
The vicinity of Newbury is remarkable for the battles 
fought there in IG43 and 1641, between Charles and the par- 
liaincntaiy forces. {Beauties of England ; Parliamentary 
Piters, Sic) 

NEWBURY, PORT. [Maijuchvsetts.] 

NEWCASTLE, distinguished from other places of the 
same name as Seiccastleupon-Tyne, is locally in Castle 
Ward, in the county of Northumberland, of which county it 
is the assize-town. It is 274 miles from London, by Hat- 
field, Baldock, Stamford, Newark, Doncaster, Borough- 
biil^c, Darlington, and Durham. 

Newcastle appears to have derived its origin from Pons 
M\\\ % the second station from the eastern extremity of the 
Roman \»all. Several Roman remains furnish decisive 
proofs that it occupies the site of a station. Many coins 
were found in the piers of the old bridge thrown down by a 



flood in 1771, and the remains oft Roman well, two altei 
fragments of walls, and large quantities of pottery, *n d , 
ging the foundations of the new county court-bou*ev * 
1810. Previous to the Conouest the place went by ti 
name of Monkchester, from the number of monastic m* 
tutions. The town was also the resort of numerous piln^ 
who came to visit the holy well of Jesus' Mount, now Jr 
mond, a mile north-east of the town. One of ihe pnnciT 
streets in Newcastle is still called Pilgrim Street. Tb« 
are considerable remains of the Black or Dominican Fna 
near Low Friar Lane. Another anticnt town, called Pu 
pedon, appears to have been included in the limit* of l! 
modern Newcastle : this place was in the manor of Bt k* 
its name is retained, though in a somewhat altered fori 
in the modern Pandon Hall, Pandon Bank, Pand 
Dean, &c. It was from a fortress built by Robert akl« 
son of William the Gmqueror (ad. 1079 to \Q%lh « 
his return from an expedition into Scotland, to whir 
in contrast to some more ontient erection, the name 
the New Castle was given, that the town derired it* pr 
sent name. In the rebellion of Mowbray, earl of Nan 
umbeiland, against William Rufus, this fortress was uk< 
by the king (a.d. 1095). In the reign of Stephen it cai, 
into the hands of the Scots, but in the reign of Henry 1 
(a.d. 1174), and John (a.d. 1213), it was repaired u 
strengthened. In the reign of Edward I., John rUhol c 
homage at Newcastle for his crown of Scotland. The loi 
had been early incorporated, probably by William Ruf: 
but the first mayor was appointed in the reign of Henry I] 
(a.d. 1251). Edward 1. gave the lands and tenement* 
Pampeden to the burgesses (ad. 1299). The a alls of tl 
town, which had been erected perhaps in Rufus* time. w« 
rebuilt on the eastern side, and it is likely that a portion 
the old Roman wall of the station Pons iBlii was iororp 
rated with them. Several of the early Anglo-Norman k.o, 
coined money at Newcastle. 

In the reign of Edward III. the town was aiUcked, bi 
without success, by David Bruce (a.d. 1342), in un tnrnu 
of England. At the siege of Calais (a.d. 1346) N*»c**i 
furnished 17 ships and 314 mariners, a greater force tbt 
any other northern port except Yarmouth. In the »a 
with Scotland, Newcastle was a frequent place of rexidr 
vous to the English forces, and it was the scene of »e-rer 
diplomatic meetings. In 1636 above 5000 persons di**i 
the plague at Newcastle, an indication of the extent ar 
population of the town. In 1640 it was deserted by tl 
king's forces and occupied by the Scots, who had in**x> 
England. In 1641 the Scots quitted the town, which 
the ensuing civil war supported the king with grr»: an 
In 1644 it was besieged by the Scots, who had com* 
the support of the Parliamentarians, and taken by s*on 
In 1646 King Charles was brought hither from Newark ! 
the Scots, to whom he had surrendered himself. In !: 
Rebellion of 1715 the townsmen armed for the fcupjon 
the government, and the place was occupied by a ****▼ 
troops under General Carpenter. In 1740 a serwu* r 
took place on account of the dearness of provisions. In :: 
Rebellion of 1743 6 the town was occupied by the tnfur .» 
the county, and by a regular military force under M*rw= 
Wade. 

The town has been more than doubled in site, an*3 ne- - 
so in population, during the present century. It issitLiiJ 
on the summit and declivities of three lofty ennnetx-* 
rising from the north bank of the Tyne.and ten n> k-» fr** 
its mouth. It extends about two miles along tae bsx\ 
The town of Gateshead, in the county of Durbar 
occupies the opposite bank, and may be regarded as & *o 
of suburb of Newcastle [Gateshead] TIjC html* 
the municipal borough formerly included the terra & 
county of the town of Newcastle, having an area erf" _.< 
acres. The Boundary Act added to this, for par!«*niee < r» 
purposes, the townships of Elswiek, West gale, Je*cr-j«, 
Heaton, and Byker; and these township? have been »ir 
added to the municipal borough, making the tcrftl *- 
4936 acres. Tho population, in 1831, was as follow* ; 
County of the town of Newcastle, 42,760; township* 
Elswick, 787; Westgate, 2996; Byker, 5176; Heatota* «*« 
Jesmond, 1393: total, 53,613. The population of G»'c-vbr 
at the same time was 15,177: making a total of 6 $* 7 9*. 
present, taking into account the rapid increase of Uuldm 
the population of Newcastle and Gateshead, with th* »d 
cent villages, comprising a dense population, chiefly «f * 
liers, may be estimated at 100,000. 
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In the central part of the town, which is the oldest, the 
streets are inconveniently narrow, and lined with old 
bouses. Considerable improvements have however been 
made, and new streets have been opened in this part. In 
the upper and more modern parts of the town are spacious 
streets and squares, with regular ranges of elegant build- 
ing*. The most splendid of these streets, superior indeed 
to most streets in other provincial towns, is Grey Street, so 
mmed in honour of Earl Grey. The whole is well paved, 
and lighted with gas ; the paving and lighting, which are 
described in the Municipal Commissioners Reports as indif- 
ferent, in many parts have been much improved since their 
\i»jt. (Municipal Commissioners' Reports.) The principal 
improvements have been on the northern side of the town, 
where the corporation have erected a new market-house, and 
entire streets have been built of shops and houses of a 
superior description. A group of entirely new and uniform 
buildings, called Brandling Place or Village, has been 
erected in Jesmond township, north of Newcastle; and 
there is another assemblage of new and respectable houses 
on Rye Hill in Westgate and Elswick townships, west of 
the town. The additions to the town eastward, along the 
lank of the river, are chiefly for commercial or manufactur- 
ing purposes. The improvements effected within the last 
five years have been very great, and many of them, as well 
as of preceding improvements, owe their origin to the skill 
and enterprise of a single individual, Mr. Grainger, a 
builder of Newcastle. The town is connected with Gates- 
bead by an elegant stone bridge of nine elliptic arches, 
erected (a.d. 1776-1781) in place of a former bridge 
destroyed (a.d. 1771) by a great land-flood. It was 
widened in ad. 1801. There arc two streams running 
into the Tyne, one of which, the Pandon Burn, flows 
on the north side of the town, and is crossed by the high 
north road at Barras Bridge, and then, turning south, runs 
through or rather under one part of the town (for it is 
•rched over) into the Tyne, about a quarter of a mile below 
the Tyne bridge; the other, the Ouse Burn, runs on the 
ea»t side of the town, dividing the township of Jesraond 
from those of Heaton and Byker, and is crossed in several 
places by bridges over which roads lead from Newcastle 
to the places adjacent. It johi6 the Tyne half a mile below 
tiie Pandon Burn. A handsome bridge of three arches, built 
a.d. lull, spans the deep and narrow valley of Pandon Dean. 

Newcastle is adorned by a variety of public buildings. 
The church of St. Nicholas, in the centre of the town, is a 
Urge and handsome cross-church, 245 feet in length : it is 
chielly of decorated English character. The steeple, which 
is at the west end, 201 feet high, is the most beautiful feature 
in the building, and is of late perpendicular. At the corners 
of the tower are bold buttresses, crowned by octagonal tur- 
rets with crocketted pinnacles : from the base of these turrets 
spring four flying buttresses, crocketted and peculiarly 
graceful in their forms ; and on the intersection of these is 
placed a lantern crowned with a crocketted spire, and four 
crocketted pinnacles at the corners. This steeple has been 
imitated in those of St. Giles at Edinburgh, and St. Dun- 
stan's in the East in London, and in other places ; but the 
imitations fall fur short of the original. The choir of the 
church, 1 10 feet long and 64 feet wide, is enclosed for service; 
the nave, 110 feet long and 74 feet wide, is without seats; 
the interior is adorned by a painted east window repre- 
senting Christ bearing the cross, an altar-piece of the Last 
^Supper, and several monuments. St. Andrew's church, 
on the north-west side of the town, is a very antient struc- 
ture, part of it being of Norman architecture, but it has un- 
dergone repeated alterations and repairs. St. John's, near 
the west gate, is a large cross-church, chiefly of early Eng- 
lish character, with a square embattled tower. It contains 
an antient font and several antient monuments. All Saints 
church, near the centre of the towu, is a modern edifice of 
Grecian architecture, with a steeple 202 feet high. The 
interior is an ellipse 80 feet by 60. St. Ann's chapel is a 
flam building, with a light steeple, on the east side of the 
* jwn, near the Ouse Burn. Sr. Thomas's chapel, lately 
erected in the Magdalene Meadows, near Barras Bridge, on 
tl»e north road, in place of a chapel near the Tyne Bridge, 
n^w pulled down, is a beautiful building in the early English 
**-)lc, with a lofty tower. There are a number of dissenting 
places of worship, but none of them have any architectural 
r lj**ns lu notice. The Guildhall, Exchange, and Merchants' 
Ojurt, or hall of the incorporated company of hoastmen, 
tana an extensive range of buildings, erected, altered, and 



enlarged at various periods : they contain several portraits 
of historical interest. The Mansion-house, a commodious 
brick building, near the river Tyne, is now disused as the 
residence of the mayor, and let for a warehouse. The town 
and county gaol is a massive stone building of modern erec- 
tion, large and commodious, and admitting the requisite 
classification. The moot-hall, or County Court-house, erected 
in part of the precincts of the antient castle, is a building of 
elegant proportions, adorned with a fine portico of six Doric 
columns on the south front, and a similar portico of four 
columns on the north front. The architectural details are 
from the temple of Theseus at Athens. Much of the old 
castle, which was formerly used as a county piison and for 
holding the assizes, is yet standing; many alterations have 
been made in it within the last twenty or thirty yeurs, but 
by no means in harmony with the original architecture of 
the building, which is Norman. The walls have a thickness 
varying from 14$ to 17 feet. 

The Infirmary is a commodious and handsome building 
in the Westgate township : the institution is well managed, 
and all requisite accommodations for the patients are pro- 
vided. The in-door patients average about 800 ; the out- 
patients about 700. There are a dispensary, a small lying-in 
hospital, a lunatic asylum under good management and well 

f>rovided with accommodations, several ranges of alms- 
louses.and other charitable institutions: the keel men's hos- 
pital, for poor keelmen ; Jesus' hospital, for decayed freemen, 
their widows and children ; the Trinity almshouses ; and the 
Westgate hospital (the last founded in commemoration of 
the peace of 1814), are the principal of these. The Literary 
and Philosophical Society, instituted a.d. 1793, occupies a 
handsome building of Doric architecture, comprehending a 
museum, a library, and other apartments. This society 
owes its origiu chiefly to the Rev. Wm. Turner, a dissenting 
minister in the town. It was established in 1793; and the 
present building was erected 1822-25. Adjoining the library 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society are the rooms and 
museums of the Natural History Society of Northumber- 
land, Durham, and Newcastle, and of the Antiquarian 
Society of Newcastle. There are a handsome theatre, assem- 
bly-rooms, and a riding-school, formerly a circus; publ.. 
baths near the head of Northumberland Street, and a stand 
upon the race-course north of the town. There are extensive 
barracks, enclosed within a stone wall, north-west of the 
town. The royal arcade, an extensive pile of building, lately 
erected, is occupied by shops and offices. Two public ceme- 
teries have been formed of late years near the suburl s o* 
the town. 

The commercial importance of Newcastle arises iiom 
its situation on a river navigable thus far by sea borne 
vessels of 400 tons. The Tyne forms the haven, and 
is under the care of the corporation. The river side is lined 
with warehouses and extensive quays. The chief business is 
in the shipment of coals, the produce of the surrounding 
coal-pits. The coals are brought down the river in broad 
vessels called keels. The boatmen are called keelmen. 
The yearly export ot coal in the ten years ending with 1832 
averaged above 700,000 chaldrons sent coastwise, about hah 
to London ; the export over sea to the diflerent countries o & 
the Continent rose from about 45,000 to above 70,000 chal- 
drons in the same period. In 1833 the quantity sent coast- 
wise was 1,921,848 tons; in 1834, 2,017,462 tons; in 1835, 
2,261,401 tons; in 1836 2,280,713 tons; in 1837, 2,392,494 
tons; and in 1838, 2,450,778 tons ; the exports to foreign 
parts in the same years were 230,434, 227,444, 309,530, 
415,849, 470,157, and 554,175 tons respectively. The 
other chief articles of export are lead, the trade in which 
has much increased; cast and wrought iron; glass and 
pottery, copperas and other chemical productions; faoap, 
colours, grindstones, salt, and pickled salmon. The im- 
ports are wine, spirituous liquors, and fruit from the south 
of Europe; corn, timber, flax, tallow, and hides from the 
Baltic; and tobacco and various other articles from North 
America. The gross receipts at the custom-house for the 
y»ara ending 5th January, 1836 to 1838, were 307,274/ 
19*. 3t/., 413,796/. 17*. Gd. t and 379,360/. 19*. 8d. re- 
spectively ; the net receipts of the same years were 
293,087/. 7s. 7d. t 396,533/. 2*. 6t/., and 361,311/. 8*. bd. 
These receipts were not exceeded by those of any other 
ports in Great Britain, except London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Hull, in England; and by Greenock, Leith, and Glas- 
gow, in Scotland. The number of ships which entered the 
port in the years 1832-6 was as follows . — 

2 B 2 
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Year*. 


HritUh. 
Vr^M'Is. Toou^e. 


Foreijrn. 
Vr»M-U. Tonnage. 


Total. 

VesaeU. Toonape. 


183„» 


432 


68,975 


323 


33,402 


755 


102.377 


18:*3 


506 


80,283 


2G1 


31,804 


767 


112,089 


18 M 


d'25 


69,293 


445 


45.45S 


870 


114,751 


1833 


4G6 


75,352 


318 


37,159 


814 


112,511 


1830 


702 


113,992 


585 


58,703 


1207 


172,695 


1H*7 


<J2t 


140,704 


688 


76,404 


1609 


217,108 


181H 


941 


145,940 


891 


96,064 


1835 


242,004 



Throe or four vessels are sent every year to engage in lhe 
Dii\is' s StnuN whale-fishery. The salmon- fishery on lhe 
ri\er hu-> much declined, A number of steam-boats ply 
between Newcastle and Shields. 

The chief manufactures are of glass-bottles and plate and 
Town glasj, chiellv carried on in the township of Byker; thin 
manufacture employed, in 1831, 350 men. The manufacture 
of steam-engines mill-work, and other machinery employed 
from 130 to 140 men in 1831 ; and the different branches of 
the manufacture of leather, about 200 men. A number of 
persons were engaged in ship and boat building block, 
mast, and sail miking, Hax-drosinj, rone-making, eoach- 
buildiug. &c. There are several malt-houses, breweries, 
Hour-mills, cooperages, pint ing otfices, and iron and lead- 
works, and chemical works. The lofi) chimneys of these 
last, rising from 150 to 300 feet, form a striking feature of 
the town, and from the Hatnos of the sunounding country 
arc seen at a great distance. {Pop. Returns for 1831.) Fire- 
bricks, coal-tar, and brown paper are made. Thirty years 
ago, the bricklayers' and slaters' labourers were chiefly 
females. 

The inland trade of the town is considerable : there are 
two weekly markets, Tuesday and Saturday: the corn- 
market is a very important one ; the market for wheat and 
rye, and that for oats, are held in different places; there is a 
handsome and commodious fish-market under the mer- 
chants' court, and large and commodious markets for but- 
cher's meat and vegetables have been lately erected. There 
are several yearly fairs for woollen cloth, hardwares, leather, 
horses, and cattle. There are rail-roads from Newcastle to 
Carlisle, to North Shields, and to South Shields and Sunder- 
land. Parliamentary sanction has been obtained for a rail- 
way from Newcastle to York. A Chamber of Commerce has 
been established for many years. 

By the Municipal Reform Act, the borough was directed 
to be divided into seven wards; the corporation to consist of 
fourteen aldermen and forty-two councillors ; by the revising 
bar sters, agreeably to the permission given in the act, the 
nut. >er of wards was fixed at eight, but the alteration was 
not .ppiovcd by the king in council. The revenue of the 
corporation averages from 30,000/. to 35,000/. per annum: 
the principal sources are rents (about 9000/.), a duty on coals 
and other goods exported (about 11,000/. of which 7000/. is 
coal duty), payments lor liberty to deposit ballast (8000/.), 
tolls (nearly 2000/.), &c. The chief expenditure is for port 
and harbour charges (8000/. to 9000/.), repairing and 
cleansing the streets (4500/. to 5000/.), annuities and 
interest (about 8000/.), and charges on hospitals, schools, 
clergy, &c. (about 2500/.), the mayor's salary and expenses 
(above 3000/.), other salaries (about 3500/.), general repairs 
and improvements (above 2500/.), &c. {Hep. of Mum ci p. 
Commissioners.) 

fccwcastlc-upon-Tvne is a town and county; the assizes 
and the Epiphany quarter-sessions for the county of North- 
umberland are held in the Moothall, which is built on a 
piece of ground in the jurisdiction of Northumberland, 
though surrounded by the buildings of Newcastle. Assizes 
and quarter-sessions for the borough are held in the Guild- 
hall at the usual periods; the recorder presides. There are : 
a mayor's court and a sheriff's court, which have jurisdic- ' 
tion in suits of unlimited amount; a court of conscience for 
small debts under 40*. , and a court of conservancy for the 
liver. There is a police force of 7 serjeants-at-raace and 80 
constables, and a night-watch. 

St. Nicholas is the mother-church of Newcastle: the 
benefice is a vicarage (united with the curacy of Gosforth) 
of the clear yearly \alue of 753/. with a glebe-hou*c ; and 
the vicar has the right of presentation to the perpetual 
curacies of All Saints (clear yearlv value 330/.), St. Andrew 
(227/.), St. Ann (110/.), St. John! and St. James (214/.). 

Besides the Philosophical Society and Antiquarian Society, 
there are a literary, scientific, and mechanical institution, an 
institution for the promotion of the fine arts, a Botanic and 

Horticultural Socictv. a Law Society, a Natural Ilistorv 

• * * * 



Society, and a Philharmonic and Choral Society. There ire 
several libraries connected with various public bodies, bcud* 
subscription news- rooms. 

The total number of the day-school* of all classes (includ- 
ing boarding schools) in the town and county of the town, n 
1 833, was ninety-six ; of Sunday-schools twenty-one ; in tb« 
added townships there were twenty-seven day schools sod 
nine Sunday-schools: making a total of one hundred ao4 
twenty-three day-schools and thirty Sunday-school*. The 
free grammar-school (in which the late lords Eidon, Stowrj. 
and Colliugwood, the poet Akenside, and other rtainrr,: 
persons received the earlier part of their education) *a* 
founded by Thomas Horsley, who was mayor of Newca*-- 
iu 1 5*25. The Jubilee school is a Lancasterian school, e»*i- 
Idishcd on occasion of the Jubilee, ad. 1809, and support 
by subscription, with a handsome school-house and a cv«d 
library : the clergy Jubilee school, built to commemorate ti* 
fiftieth year of the prelacy of Dr. Shute Barrington, b»hr>p o! 
Durham, is a national school supported by an endowrxrs: 
and by subscription. There are several endowed scfauoi* 
and schools supported by subscription, including three ts- 
fant-schools. There are a number of other bencvoWnt 
societies 

(Brand's History of Netccastle; Guide to Newcastle mi 
its Environs, byT. Sopwith, 1838 ; Historical and Deamp- 
tire View of Northumberland, Newcastle, 1»» 1 ; Rick una- 
Gothic Architecture ; Parliamentary Paper t.) 

NEWCASTLE-UN DER-LYME,* a borough, mark* 
town, and parish of Staffordshire, in the hundred of Pire- 
hill, 150 miles from London on the road by Davcntry, Co- 
ventry, and Lichfield, to Liverpool. 

This place is of considerable antiquity, and was a corpo- 
rate town as early as the reign of Henry II. It is referred 
to as such in a charter granted in that reign to Preston in 
Lancashire. The earliest extant charter to Newcastle n 
dated 19 Henry III., 1235. At a later period of the same 
reign a castle was built (or probably rebuilt) here by Ed- 
mund earl of Lancaster, the king's second son. The record* 
of the borough are extant from 1 386. 

The town is situated about two miles from the right or 
west bank of the Trent, not far from the source of thxt 
river, and consists of several streets irregularly laid out, bat 
well paved, and lighted with gas. It is supplied with good 
water. The houses are mostly old, but not deficient m 
neatness or uniformity. High-street along the Lnerpo^ 
road is tolerably spacious. The town has two cbuncbev 
One was rebuilt early in the last century, but has a \cA\ 
square tower of much greater antiquity, built of red-s*iH- 
stone. The other church was built a few years wncr. 
There is a Catholic chapel, built in 1834, which is a GoUnr 
building, constructed of ornamental bricks; and there art 
meeting-houses for Independents, Baptists, Unitarians axi 
several branches of the Methodists. There are a gtuldh&i . 
having a clock with an illuminated dial, and a public otfc« 
for the mayor and magistrates. There is a range of alms- 
houses for twenty alms-women, founded by Chmtophrr 
Monk, duke of Albermarle, son of the famous Geirr- 
Monk. There are no vestiges of the antient castle e\rrr< 
only a portion of the mound on which it was budt. iu 
rest having been levelled into the moat for purposes ©fee. 
tivation. 

The population of the borough, which is coextensive w\ \ 
the parisn, was, in 1831, 819*2; at present it » prphatwi 
about 10,000. In 1831, 784 men were engaged ai imp- 
facturcs. The chief manufacture is that of hats. There arc 
three silk-mills, a cotton and a paper-mill, the latter eh»ra\ 
for the manufacture of a tissue-paper used in the potter** 
for printing the ware. A small portion of the inhabitant* 
are engaged in the potteries. Markets are held on Motvdai 
and Saturday in the High-street. Besides the fire annua 
fairs there arc now five additional moveable cattle mark* *.. 
held during the year. The town was formerly ice*rdci 
as the capital of the pottery district, which is immedaatcM 



• OM nv< rd* po'nt lo an antient ft»rc»t. or wootHaDdt.pHriBa.nf •*+■ 
CI it-* 1 1 in- from the re*t of Kn«Und railed Lime. prolnbU (nan it* «i*m 
the timet, or l*>rder. It has been conjectured, with mux- it firefcafct'Mv. 
uumlvnf i^arr* aitnated on or ncir the tract furtuctljr orcnpwi r»- 
lime uoudl.tud* ha%e drrhod the addition of l>me * v »hieh it tb# ■**•* . 
and authentic form ), lyne, or line, to their nanvt from inch preamar. 

II<-m<Ic» Newcastle under-I.jme *e ha\e Aahtou under- Lyme. mt~ 
Line, llur»lcni. auiicnUy liurr u ante* lime (the ftaxoo *»ord*i*«r c^ii 
l»over,cotUtfe, or dwelling; WartUt. toward ; and u«", ttw wxmiUi*4 
Mndrly-uuder-Lyme. Whitmore-uudrr L)me, Nurtoo id SaJof* \d#^- 
the I'.mu ai) of St Peter's Abbey, £hre«&bur\, a* Joxia oc«« *\m 
dii:ituO f HeMonun'ler Ljme, and Auulcta ^Old I.ymtJ, 
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adjacent ; but this connection has been gradually diminish- 
ing of late years, much to the detriment of Newcastle. A 
still more serious loss to the town has arisen from travellers 
being now nearly altogether diverted from it to the Grand 
Junction Railway. 

There is a branch canal from this town to the Grand 
Trunk (or Trent and Mersey) Canal, which passes through 
me neighbourhood ; and a canal from the coal-mines in 
Apedale, which affords a supply of coals to the town at a 
cheap rate. 

The corporation, under the Municipal Reform Act, con- 
sists of six aldermen and eighteen councillors. The borough, 
by the same act, was divided into two wards, and the muni- 
cipal boundaries were made coextensive with the parliamen- 
tary boundaries, which had been somewhat enlarged by the 
Boundary Act. The borough has a commission of the 
peace, and a good police : quarter-sessions and petty-sessions 
arc regularly held. The corporation revenues are about GOO/. 
per annum, a sum which is inadequate to meet the annual 
expenditure of salaries, rent charges in satisfaction of cha- 
ritable bequests, &c. 

Newcastle has returned members to parliament from 27 
E«i ward III., and probably from an earlier date. The 
constituency, previous to the Reform Act, consisted of the 
resident freemen ; the number was about 800. The num- 
ber of houses, in 1831, assessed at 10/. annual value, was 
267; the number estimated to be of that value was 360. 
Amongst other privileges, the burgesses have an exclusive 
right of pasturage on about 205 acres of fertile land, divided 
into four large fields, which were allotted to them under 
the Enclosure Act of 1816, in lieu of their antient right to 
one-third of the pasturage of about 600 acres, called the 
Town Fields. At the same time five acres, bordering the 
town on its eastern side, were set apart for public walks, 
together with funds for their support, and are now planted 
ind laid out in an ornamental manner, to the great advan- 
tage of the inhabitants. 

The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 285/., 
wiih a glebe-house, built in 1698. 

There were, in 1833, in the borough, an infant-school, 
with 100 children; an endowed free grammar-school; four 
other schools, partly supported by endowment, with 118 
children; nineteen other day-schools, with 499 children; 
one boarding-school, with 43 children; one national day 
and Sunday school, partly supported by endowment and 
partly by subscription, with 408 children in the week, 
and 625 on Sunday; and five Sunday-schools, with 1106 
children. A Lancasterian school has been opened since 
these returns were made. There are a theatre ; a perma- 
nent Book Society, established in 1815, having a library of 
upwards of 1 500 volumes ; and a Literary and Scientific 
Institution, founded in 1 836, which also possesses a library. 
( Communication from Newcastle-wider- Lyme.) 

NEWCOME, WILLIAM, born 1729, died 1800, one of 
the eminent divines of the eighteenth century belonging to 
what was called the Liberal school, to which such men as 
Law, Paley, and many others belonged. The scene of his 
labours lay for the most part of the active period of life in 
Ireland, where he attained the highest dignity in the 
Church, being appointed archbishop of Armagh during the 
bhort administration of Earl Fitzwilliam in 1795. 

His father was a clergyman at Abingdon, and he was 
educated at the grammar-school in that town, from whence 
he passed to the university of Oxford, where he became in 
due time a Fellow and tutor of Hertford College, where he 
had Charles James Fox for one of his pupils. In 1765 he 
became Doctor in Divinity, and in that year accompanied 
his patron, the earl of Hertford, when he went lord-lieute- 
nant to Ireland. He went as chaplain, and a bishopric in 
that country soon falling vacant, he was placed in it: it was 
the see of Dromore. Entering the episcopal order thus 
early in life, it is not extraordinary that he had several 
translations, which were first to Ossory, then to Waterford, 
and finally to Armagh. A writer of some account of his life 
assures us that he 'diligently and faithfully discharged the 
duties of his episcopal otiice, and secured the respect of all 
parties and of all religious persuasions by the affability, 
prudence, candour, and moderation which were the inva- 
riable guides of his conduct.' 

But the best praise of this eminent prelate is, that he was 
during the whole of his life a most assiduous biblical stu~ 
Csnt, and that he did not suffer those studies to end in 
themselves, but M4 before the world results which ensued 



upon them. He did not begin to lay these results before 
the public till he had maturely considered them, for he was 
nearly fifty before he printed any considerable work ; but 
when he had begun, he showed that it was his great object 
to promote the knowledge and study of the Scriptures. His 
first work was • The Harmony of the Gospels,' a work the 
title of which affords but an inadequate idea of its nature 
and contents, as, besides containing the results of his inqui- 
ries on a very difficult and important point of sacred history, 
it contains a great mass of valuable criticism and useful in- 
formation. Out of this work arose a controversy with an 
acute antagonist, Dr. Priestley, on the duration of the mi- 
nistry of our Savour; Bishop Newcome contending for 
three years, and Dr. Priestley limiting the time to one year. 
In 1782 he published his 'Observations on our Lord's Con- 
duct as a Divine Instructor, and on the Excellence of his 
Moral Character,' a work of great beauty ; and in 1785 a 
new version, with critical remarks, of the Twelve Minor 
Prophets. This was followed in 1 788 by a similar work on 
the prophet Ezekiel. In 1792 he published his ' Review 
of the Chief Difficulties in the Gospel History relating to 
our Lords Resurrection ;' and in the same year, ' An His- 
torical View of the English Biblical Translations.* This 
was his latest publication, except an Episcopal Charge ; but 
after his death there was given to the world a very import- 
ant work, which he had himself caused to be printed four 
years before his decease, entitled, * An Attempt towards 
revising our English Translation of the Greek Scriptures,' 
in which he set the example of taking the benefit in an 
English version of those changes in the Greek text which 
the critical examination of existing manuscripts has shown 
to be expedient and necessary. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, an island belonging to the British, 
is situated in the Atlantic Ocean, not far from the eastern 
shores of North America, between 46° 40' and 51° 37' N. 
lat. and 52° 25' and 59° 15' W. long. It is nearer to 
Europe than any of the islands, or any part of the continent, 
of America, the distance between St. John's and the harbour 
of Valencia in Ireland being only 1656 sea-miles. On 
the north-east, east, and south it is surrounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the west of it lies the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, which communicates at the northern extremity 
of the island with the Atlantic by the strait of Belle Isle, 
which is about 60 miles long and VI broad, and deep and 
safe as a passage to and from the Gulf of Si. Lawrence. 
Cape Rays, the south-western point of the island, is about 
70 miles from North Point in Cape Breton ; and this wide 
expanse of water unites the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Atlantic on the south side of the island. The surface of 
Newfoundland is estimated at nearly 60,000 square miles, 
or something more than the area of England and Wales 
together. Its form approaches to that of a triangle. 

The shores are rocky and high, and indented by broad and 
deep bays, which enter from 40 to 60 miles into the body of 
the island. The lands adjacent to the sea are bleak, rugged, 
and nearly destitute of trees or bushes ; but at the heads 
of the bays and near the mouths of the rivers there are 
flats of some extent covered with trees. The interior of 
the island is nearly unknown: it seems to be diversified 
by hills, rivers, and numerous lakes. Towards the eastern 
coast the hills are low, and there are many trees of small 
growth ; but towards the western coast it is more rugged, 
and the hills frequently rise to the height of mountains, 
and have little wood until within a few miles of the coast. 
The most elevated part is the northern peninsula, which 
lies along the Strait of Belle Isle. Towards the centre of 
the island there are flats of considerable extent, swampy, and 
mostly covered with peat. The hills and mountains do not 
generally form ridges, but each elevation seems* to have 
its own peculiar base. 

The climate of Newfoundland is influenced by its geo- 
graphical position, by its exposure to the atmosphere of the 
Atlantic, and by the large fields of ice which, during tho 
months of March, April, and May, are on their way from 
the northern shores towards the south, and cover the sea 
adjoining the island to a great distance. Great humidity 
prevails whenever the wind blows from the sea; and though 
the cold during the winter is severe, the harbours are not 
frozen so long as the most southerly of those within the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The cold is rather greater on the 
western coast and in the interior, but the atmosphere is 
generally clear and pure. During the summer months the 
days and pighta are, wjtl* few exceptions, very pleasant. 
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At mid day it is frequently very hot, and even oppressive; 
but in the mornings and evenings, and at night, the air is 
exceedingly agreeable. The moat disagreeable periods are 
the settiug-in and the breaking-up of the u inter, and espe- 
cially when the great islands of ice appear off the coast. 

The climate is not too severe to allow cultivation, but it 
has hitherto been attempted only on a moderate scale. 
At tbo heads of the bays and along the lower course of 
the rivers there are many tracts of alluvial soil, which, with 
some outlay, could bo converted into meadows, and if 
drained of the water which covers them when the snow 
dissolves, would yield good barley, oats, and potatoes. Iu 
many parts there is rich pasturage. Trees of any consider- 
able size are only found within the bays, near the water, 
and along the rivers. On the Atlantic coast there is little 
wood of any value, except for fuel and the building of small 
boats. Spruce, birch, and larch compose the woods. Pine 
is rare and of small growth: mountain-ash is still less 
common. On the high unwooded grounds wortleberry- 
bushes predominate. 

Deer are numerous, but beavers are not so common as 
they were formerly. Foxes are still numerous along the 
rivors and sea-coast. Fishing is at present almost the only 
occupation of the inhabitants: they take seals on the 
floating ice-fields in the spring, and cod in the summer 
along the eastern and southern coasts of the inland, the 
coast of Labrador, and the Great Bank. The salmon, 
herring, and mackerel are also taken. 

Coal, gypsum, and limestone are found in several districts, 
especially on the western coast, near St. George's Bay. 

In the interior of the southern districts there is still a 
native tribe, the Mic-raac, who also occupy the peninsula of 
Gaspe, in Lower Canada, and extend into New Brunswick. 
The northern districts wore formerly occupied by another 
tribe, called tbo Red Indians; but notwithstanding the 
careful search which was made some years ago to find out 
some individuals belonging to this tribe, none have been 
found, and it seems that the tribe is entirely extinct. The 
European settlers, all of whom are employed in the fisheries, 
are established on the coast, and especially on the peninsula 
of Avalon, which is united to the main body of the island 
by a low isthmus little more than three miles wide. This 
isthmus separates Trinity Bay from the bay of Placenlia. 
The settlements on the other coasts are few and at a con- 
siderable distance from one another. 

The port and town of St. John's is on the east side of the 
island. The entrance of the harbour is so narrow, that 
two large ships can hardly pass abreast with safety. There 
aro twelve feet water iu the middle of the channel. The 
harbour is spacious, and sheltered on all sides by high 
rocks: its fortifications are rather strong than extensive. 
The town runs along nearly the whole of the north side 
of the port, but there can scarcely be said to be more than 
one street, the others being irregular lanes. A few of the 
houses are of stone or brick, and some of the buildings 
are handsome, but the greater part aro of wood. The 
public and government buildings are tolerably extensive. 
The population in summer hardly exceeds 10,000, but 
on the return of the fishermen it is increased to 1 5, 0 00. 
Harbour Grace, the next town in importance, has a popula- 
tion ot 6000 ; it is situated on the western shores of Con- 
ception Bay, and the harbour is safe, but rather intricate. 
The other settlements are small, and chiefly consist of a 
few wooden houses. 

The Great Bank of Newfoundland is the most extensive 
submarine elevation that is known to exist in any ocean. 
It is about GOO miles long, and in some places 200 broad. 
The soundings on it are from 25 to 95 fathoms. The whole 
appears to be a mass of solid rock ; its edges are abrupt, 
and deepen suddenly from 23 to 9 5 fathoms. The shal- 
lowest parts are the Cape Race, or Virgin Rocks; although 
there is about four fathoms on the shoalest parts, yet 
during a heavy sea a ship would be immediately dashed to 
pieces on them. The best fishing-grounds on this bank 
arc between 4 1* and 46° N. lat. The Outer Bank seems to 
be a continuation of the Great Bank at a lower elevation. 
It lies between 44° 15' and 45° 24' W. long, and 44° 10' 
and 47° 30' N. lat. Tho soundings on it vary from 100 to 
1G0 fathoms. Between the Outer and Great Bank the 
soundings vary from 120 to 218 fathoms. From the Great 
Bank to Nova Sotia there is a continuation of banks. The 
temperature of the water on the Great Bank is from 10 to 
12 degrees colder than that of the surrounding sea; and 



when it comes into contact with the warm waters of tb 

Gulf-strcuin, at its southern extremity, the diffcrena 
amounts to 16 or lb degrees. It is supposed that the fog] 
which generally hang over the banks, and hover along tj* 
coasts of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Newfoundland, am 
produced by the vapours which arue from the meeting <* 
the warm waters of the Gulf-stream with those which an 
brought down from the polar regions by the pre>AiLn| 
north eastern winds. [Fisheries.] 

The first discovery of Newfoundland is due to some Nut 
wegians, w ho, before the year 1 000, sailed on a vo) age of tiu- 
covcry from Greenland, and visited various parts of Nutti 
America. Indeed it seems pretty well established iLn 
dunug the tenth and eleventh centuries the Nor thru* 
discovered and visited a great part of the eastern caast u 
America. (Loudon Ueog. Journal, vol. 8.) The exuicna 
of Newfoundland however seems to have been (ur+mta 
until its re-discovery, on the 24th June, 1 4 1)7, by John CiM 
then in the service of England. The name NcwfuundlaoJ 
was given by Cabot to the whole of the territories di*cuierc4 
by him. The continent and other islands have since recvn« 
other specific names, while that of Newfoundland b*u Uv; 
confined to this island. 

Cabot, on his return to England, having reported ta< 
great abundance of fish discovered on the coa>u of N\» 
foundland, many private adventurers shortly after proceed*] 
to the spot; and it appears that so early as the )e»r liw 
' the fishery was carried on by Portuguese. Trench, B* 
ca\ans, and other nations, on the banks or shallow s, aod ui 
the coast to the east and south of the island of Kcvkuad 
land.' At that time the island contained great number* <h 
bears, beavers, otters, red foxes, martens, and hare*, and i 
profitable trade was carried on with the Indians for the skoiu 
of these animals, which were shipped to Europe, No at 
tempt was made to form a settlement on the island una! 
1536, whon a London merchant, Mr. Iloare, attempted, to- 
gether with the crew of his ship, to pass the winter there, 
but, after undergoing great hardships, the) returned u 
England before the winter was over. The next attempt 
was made iu 1 Jfc3, when Sir Ilumfrey Gilbert, balf-bruthu 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, having obtained from Qum 
Elizabeth a grant of 200 leagues round an) |>oint ui 
the island where he might choose to settle, proceeded 
there with 200 people in five small vessels, lie Curud 
his settlement in the Bay of St. John, but some of tu 
people became dissatisfied and returned to England 
and the remainder having embarked with him on an ex- 
ploring expedition to the south part of the island, mun 
than 100 of them were lost iu one of the ship* in a sWm 
Upou this, with the rest of his followers, he was proceeding 
towards Englaud, when another storm overtook them, ami 
their vessel foundered. Several attempts to form »e«U* 
ments were afterwards made and successively abmndoccA 
until in 1623 Sir George Culvert, aflcrwaads Lord Bain- 
more, formed a colony in the south-eastern part of iht 
island, which he called Avalon, and appointed hi* aoo ta« 
governor. The nature of Sir George Calvert a title docs a* 
appear. Soon after the formation of the colony, he proceed*^ 
thither, in order that he might freely enjoy the profeMjoi 
of the Roman Catholic religion. Ten years later, a cvloai 
was sent from Ireland by Lord Falkland, then lord -lieu- 
tenant of that part of the kingdom; and in 1654 Sir D*i.<J 
Kirk went there with a few settlers, under the authority «tf 
a parliamentary grant. In the meanwhile the Frcach o*d 
established a colony in Plucentia Bay, and constant aVpuic» 
arose between them and the English settlers. The per- 
mission of the French colony was confessedly a nail* 
of favour on the part of the English government, iu 
which the French fishermen for some time paid a tnWM 
of five per cent, on the value of the fish taken. 1>b 
payment was relinquished by Charles II. in IG,**. aa4 
the French fishery thereupon increased rapidlv. la xht 
declaration of war against France issued by William 111 
shortly after ho was called to the throne of Eo gland, if w* 
stated as one caus>e of that measure, 'thai it was not Wjcj 
since the French took licences from the governor of New 
foundland to fish upon that coast, and paid a tribute U 
such licences, as an acknowledgement of the sole right * 
the crown of England to that island; but of late, th* en 
croaehments of the French upon that island and b» ai 
jesty's subjects, trade, and fishery there, had been more La- 
the invasion of an cncm> than becoming friend* who en 
jo\ed tho advantages of that trade only by pcraus*** u. 
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During this war, and in that which followed, considerable 
damage was done by the French and English forres to the 
settlements of their respective countrymen on Newfound- 
land. In 1703 the French attacked and nearly destroyed 
the town of Saint John, and succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of nearly every settlement; but at the treaty of 
Utrecht the island was declared to belong wholly to Eng- 
land, the French being allowed to fish under certain regu- 
lations, and to occupy the small islands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelonat the entrance of Placentia Bay, but a garrison of 
only 50 men was allowed to be kept in each. The subject 
of fishery rights on the shores and banks of Newfound- 
land has since been the cause of some disagreement be- 
tween the English and French governments, and at this 
time (1839) is far from being placed on a satisfactory foot- 
ing ; but the sovereignty of the island as settled by the 
treaty of Utrecht has remained undisputed. 

The population of Newfoundland has always been very 
fluctuating. The sole inducement to settlers is offered by 
the fisheries, for the prosecution of which many persons take 
up their abode on the island only during the fishing season, 
and leave it during the winter. By a census taken in 
1763 it appeared that the number of inhabitants was then 
13,112 of both sexes and all ages. The population in 1806 
wa* estimated at 26,500. A census has since been taken 
in each of the years 1823, 1828, and 1836, showing the fol- 
lowing results : — 



1823 
1828 
1836 



Males. 
31,746 
34,617 
41,467 



Femnles. 
20.411 
23,471 
32,238 



Total. 
52,157 
58,088 
73,705 



The population in the several districts in 1836 was as 
follows : — 

District ». MalM. 

Saint John .... 10,239 

Conception Bay . . 12,842 

Tnnitv Bay .... 3,751 

BonavistaBay . . . 2,898 

Fogo 2,131 



Ferryland 
Placentia and St. 
Burin 
Fortune Bay 



Mary 



Total 



3,330 
2,644 
1,775 
1,857 

41,467 



Females. 
8,68 7 

10,373 
3,052 
2,285 
1,366 
1,781 
2,057 
1,365 
1,272 



Total. 
18,926 
23,215 
6,803 
5,183 
3,497 
5,111 
4,701 
3,140 
3,129 



32,238 73,705 



The produce of the fisheries at different periods will show 
the increasing importance of this colony. In 1763 there 
were taken and cured 386,274 quintals of codfish and 694 
tierces of salmon. There were further exported 1598 tuns 
of train-oil, and furs to the value of about 2000/. In 1795 
t\\e fishery employed 400 sail of ships, of the aggregate 
burthen of 33,000 tons. The produce was 500,000 quintals 
of codfish, 3700 frails of salmon, 1000 barrels of herrings, 
3300 funs of cod and seal oil, and 4900 seal skins. There 
were also employed 2000 boats. In 1836 there were produced 
860,354 quintals of codfish, 1534 barrels of herrings, 1847 
tierces of salmon, 384,321 seal skins, and 9485 tuns of 
cod, seal, and whale oil, the value of the whole being 
8OS.066/. 

The inhabitants are in a great degree dependent for pro- 
visions upon importation. Salt provisions are sent from 
Ireland and Germany; large quantities of biscuit are also 
sent from Germany, flour is imported from the United 
States of America and from the north of Europe, and Indian 
corn meal from the United States. The agricultural return 
for 1836 states the number of acres in cultivation to be 
11,062, and their produce 10,300 bushels of oats, 1,168,127 
bushels of potatoes, and 6,975 tons of hay. The number of 
horses in that year was 1551, of horned cattle 5835, and of 
sheep 3103. The number of shipping that arrived at and 
departed from the colony in that year was as follows :— 





Inwards. 


Out* 


rants 


Countries. 


Ship*. 


Tons. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Great Britain . 


186 


26,646 


145 


18,546 


British Colonies 


323 


29,718 


376 


42,144 


United States . 


39 


5,720 


18 


2,157 


Foreign States . 


252 


36,746 


246 


32,710 



Total 



800 98,830 



785 



95,557 



The total value of imports in 1836 was 579,799/., and of 
exports 787,099/. , „ .*. t n 

tMacGregor's British America / Bouchette's British Do- 



minions in North America ; Chappell's Voyage to New* 
foundland, 1818.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, a well-known and fine va- 
riety of the dog, seldom seen in a state of purity, when it is 
comparatively small, but very muscular and strong, and 
generally black. The large, and, it must be confessed, 
handsome dogs, which are so often seen in this country, 
and pass for Newfoundland Dogs — '« Dogs" — it is Col. 
Hawker, if we recollect right, who so designates them— 
• as big as a jackass and as hairy as a bear ' — are very 
different from the compact and moderate- sized animals 
which, in their native country, are employed in drawing 
sledges and little carriages laden with wood, fish, or other 
commodities. Some of these true Newfoundland Dogs we 
have seen, and they make admirable retrievers. We have 
also seen the great and less pure English Newfoundland 
Dogs, so to speak, employed in the field for the same pur- 
pose with great success. One of the leading qualities of 
both, when so broken in, is the gallant manner in which 
they will face and penetrate cover, however thick and 
rough, in pursuit of the lost object. Whether it be furze, 
bramble, or blackthorn, in they dash, and almost always 
persevere till they have recovered the lost piece of game. 
As water-dogs they are above all praise. Their zeal, their 
devotedness, their entire abandonment of self when they 
rush to the rescue of some drowning wretch, are admirable ; 
to be sure, in their eagerness to save, they sometimes en- 
cumber those with help who do not need it; and there have 
been instances where they have nearly destroyed the swim- 
mer by their kindness. Directly they see anybody, or 
indeed any animal whatsoever, struggling in the water, 
in they jump, and seem to think that it is their duty never 
to leave them till they have got them out. They have 
been employed most successfully in wrecks, and will 
work against the most heavy sea; not always with success 
however. There is a case on record where the compact 
frame and indomitable courage of a bull-dog succeeded 
in carrying him through breakers which proved fatal to 
the Newfoundland breed. During a heavy gale a ship 
had struck on a rock near the land. The only chance 
of escape for the shipwrecked was to get a rope ashore, 
for it was impossible for any boat to live in the sea then 
running. There were two Newfoundland Dogs and a Bull- 
dog on board. One of the Newfoundland Dogs was thrown 
overboard with a rope tied round him, and perished in the 
waves. The second shared a similar fate ; but the Bull- 
dog fought his way through that terrible sea; and arriving 
safe on shore, rope and all, became the saviour of the 
anxious people on the wreck. 

The Newfoundland Dog is confiding, very sagacious, and 
capable of the warmest attachment to his master. The 
attacks of little dogs are generally cither coolly looked down 
upon, as if hardly understood, or treated with marked 
contempt; but there are exceptions to this lofty behaviour : 
we saw a harmless and very affectionate pug receive his 
mortal hurt from one of these dogs, and that without the 
slightest provocation on the part of the poor little pug. 
This however was a bad-tempered exception to the general 
rule ; and the Newfoundland Dog may, notwithstanding, be 
pronounced to be as generous as he is brave. 
NEWHAVEN. [Sussex.] 
NEWHAVEN. [Connecticut.] 
NEWMARKET is a market-town, situated principally 
in the county of Suffolk, though some part, including the 
whole of the race-course, is in Cambridgeshire. Its direct 
distance from London is 55 miles north-north-east, and 
from the town of Cambridge 12 miles west. The main 
street is long and wide, well lighted, but only partially paved. 
There is a filthy watercourse running directly through the 
heart of the town. The houses for the most part are modern 
and well built. The greater part of the town was destroyed 
by fire in 1623, and again in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. The destruction of property on the former occasion 
was estimated at 20,000/. Horse-racing does not appear to 
have been introduced here till about the close of the six- 
teenth century, when some of the horses which had escaped 
from the wrecks of the Spanish Armada are said to have 
been exhibited here, and to have astonished the spectators 
by their extraordinary swiftness. Soon after the accession 
of James I. to the English throne horse-racing became a 
fashionable diversion, and a house was erected at Newmar- 
ket for the accommodation of him and his court. This 
bouse having been much injured during the civil war, in- 
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•tractions to rebuild it were given by Charles II., woo was 
a distinguished patron of the turf. Port is still standing, the 
rest having been pulled down : adjoining are the extensive 
stables formerly used for the royal stud. The race course is 
on the western side of the town. It extends four miles in 
length, and is considered the finest in the world. The pro- 
sperity of the place is mainly dependent upon the company 
which the races never fail to attract, and the training of 
horses, many of which are exported or otherwise disposed 
of at high prices. The training-ground is on a gentle ac- 
clivity on the southern side of the town, and for its purpose 
is even superior to the race-course, preference being given to 
it for training horses destined to run in the most distant 
parts of England. The weekly consumption of oats by the 
horses, which are here during the greater part of the year, 
is estimated at 500 quarters. The races which take place 
during the year are seven in number, namely, the Craven 
meeting, on Easter-Monday; the two Spring meetings, 
which follow with one week s interval between each ; the 
July meeting; and the three meetings in October, the last 
of which is the Houghton. The accommodations afforded 
by the hotels, inns, and coffee-houses is of the first class. 
Three plates are annually given by the king, and one under 
very curious conditions by the will of a Mr. Perram. The 
market-day is Tuesday. The fairs are held on Whit-Tuesday 
and on the 8th of November. 

Newmarket consists of two parishes, All Saints and St. 
Mary's. The former is in Cambridgeshire, and in 1831 its 
population was 714; the latter is in Suffolk, and its popu- 
lation in the same year was 2134: making a total of -2848 
persons. The living of All Saints is a perpetual curacy of 
37/. per annum ; that of St. Mary is a rectory, consolidated 
wilh the vicarage of Wood Ditton, which are together 
valued at 375/., and are in the gift of the duke of Rutland. 
Both are in the diocese of Norwich. 

The sum of 25/. was formerly paid annually by the Ex- 
chequer to the parochial authorities, under a donation, as it is 
understood, of Queen Anne, for the support of charity-schools 
at Newmarket, but it was withdrawn about three years ago. 
After deducting 8/. 15*. for office-fees, the residue was equally 
divided between the master and mistress of the national 
school, who are appointed by the rector of St. Mary's, and 
whose duty it was to afford gratuitous instruction to 21 boys 
and the like number of girls. The school is now supported 
by voluntary contributions, and 72 boys and 53 girls are 
educated according to the principles of the established 
church; the number on Sunday being increased to 91 
boys and 85 girls. 

The other charities of Nowmarket, which are numerous, 
though of small amount, are mentioned in the * Twenty- 
second Report of the Charity Commissioners,' pp. 1 73-5. 
(Beauties of England ; Population Return*') 
NEWPORT. [Monmouthshire; Wight, Islb op.] 
NEWPORT PAGNELL, a market-town in the parish 
of Newport Pagnell, hundred of Newport, and county of 
Buckingham, 12 miles north-east by east from the town of 
Buckingham, and 45 miles north-west by north from Lon- 
don (direct distances). It is seated near the junction of the 
rivers Ouse and Ousel, by the latter of which it is divided 
into two unequal parts, and over which there is an elegant 
iron bridge, erected in 1810. The streets are ill paved, and 
only occasionally lighted with gas. The water for the use 
of the inhabitants, till within the last fifty years, was sup- 
plied by means of machinery from the Ouse, but is now 
derived from a town pump situate in the High-street. The 
parish church has lately undergone thorough repair. It is a 
spacious building of considerable antiquity, dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and stands upon an eminence from which 
there is a fine view of the surrounding country. The liv- 
ing is a vicarage in the diocese of Lincoln, and in the gift of 
the crown, with a net annual income of 230/. There are 
in the town three other places of worship ; the Independent 
Chapel was found by John Gibbs,who was ejected from the 
vicarage, and in which the Rev. Wm. Bull, the * Delphic 
Oracle* of Cowper, preached for half a century. It is not 
a little singular that there are four private burial-grounds 
in this parish, only one of which is consecrated, namely, the 
one situated in the gardens of Tick ford Abbey. The only 
manufacture of t'ie town is that of bone lace, which, though 
not carried on to so great an extent as formerly, still forms 
a staple trade. There is a market every Saturday, and 
seven fairs are held in the year, four of which are supposed 
to have been chartered by Alfred the Great, 



About the time of the Norman Conquest the manot U 
Newport was in the possession of William FiUamcult a 
powerful baron and ancestor of the Paganells, from whocs 
the name Pagnell is derived. During the civil war the to*a 
was garrisoned by Prince Rupert, but was subsequent^ 
taken by the parliament, and retained by them during \h* 
remainder of the war. Sir Samuel Luke, conjectured u> be 
the prototype of Hudibras, was its governor in the year 1 &4X 
(Lysons, i. 612.) 

There are four schools, a national and a Lancaster-m 
school, a girls*, and an infant school, which are supported 
by voluntary donations. There is also a foundation fx 
teaching twenty girls to read, write, and work, cndowH 
by Dr. Atterbury with 10/. per annum; and a chart » 
school for girls, supported by Mrs. Van Hagen. Then a 
a Mechanics* Institution ; and an academy, supported It 
the dissenters, for the education of young men for tL* 
Christian ministry. The principal charities of the place ar* 
Revis's almshouses and Queen Ann's hospital, so cafred frou 
Ann, consort of James I., by whom it was refounded. Tb* 
revenue of the former, 1 64/. per annum, is partly applied to tKe 
support and clothing of the seven aged persons appointed by 
the trustees to be the occupants of the almshouses, and panfr 
towards defraying the expense of certain weekly stipcixU 
and distributions of bread, &c. The annual income of th* 
hospital is 261/., and is appropriated to the support of t 
master and six poor men and women, and an allowance u( 
20/. per annum to tho vicar as master thereof. 

The entire parish of Newport Pagnell, in the year 1631. 
contained a population of 3385 persons. 

(Lysons' Magna Britannia; Beauties of England and 
Wales; Twenty- seventh Report of the Commissioners on 
Charities, pp. 148-175, &c. ; Communication from Newport 
Pagnell.) 

NEWRY, a town in Ireland, partly in the )ord*bip of 
Newry in the county of Down, partly in the baron/ of 
Upper Orior, in the county of Armagh. It i§ on the Newry 
Water, which divides it into two parts, 38 English mile* 
south'south-west of Belfast, and about 64 north of Dublin 
by Drogheda and Dundalk. The Newry Water flowa tnu> 
Carlingford Bay. 

There was in antient times a monastery here, and a castiU 
built by Sir John de Courcy, one of the early Anglo-Nor- 
man conquerors of Ulster ; which castle was destroyed bt 
the Scotch in their invasion of Ireland under Bruce. Reio< 
rebuilt, it was again destroyed in the rebellion of Shir* 
O'Neal ; but was a second time restored by Bagnal. Mar-iul 
of Ulster, who also rebuilt the town and re peopled it wui 
Protestant settlers. Newry suffered in the civil war cf 
1641, and was destroyed by the array of James II. in tb«ir 
retreat from the north in 1689, only the castle and t^\ 
houses being left standing. 

The greater part of the town is on the eastern Va'.k */ 
the Newry Water in the county of Down, and is connect* J 
with the remaining part in the county of Armagh \t 
several bridges over the Newry river or the Newry canal. 
The borough limits include a considerable rural distnr*. 
there were, in 1831, 199J houses, inhabited by 2566 famil**. 
the population was 13,065: the entire parish, which ai*» 
extends into O'Neilland West barony in the county if 
Armagh, had a population of 25,1 17 : nearly 400 race were 
employed in manufactures. The town is well built in the 
modern part, and is lighted with gas; it is increasing *i 
wealth and extent. The main street consists of good boa«r» 
four of the bridges are of stone ; there are spacious as*cra£ t - 
rooms; a neat and commodious custom-house; a ciurch of 
Gothic architecture, built twenty years since at a ro*t <-f 
more than 12,000/., wilh a tower and spire 190 feet high : a 
chapel -of ease, formerly the parish church : two CatK^r 
chapels, one of which is considered to be the diocesan ehsj*i 
of the Catholic bishop of Dromore; a friary, which U al*o a 
seminary preparatory to the college of Ma>nootb; two 
Presbyterian meeting-houses, one of them large and eicgaai ; 
some other dissenting places of worship ; a barrack foe 7t " 
men ; and an hospital capable of accommodating 30 or 4* 
patients. 

There are at Newry iron-foundries on an extensive seal*, 
and forges for making shovels, spades, and otlier iron goods , 
flint-glass and cordage are manufactured, and there arr a* 
and about the town a distillery and several flour or oatmeal 
mills. The trade of the town is great, and it lias laW-W 
much increased, especially in the export of grain and tb* 
import of timber j it communicate* with Carlingford B*w 
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Ire miles distant, by a ship canal, and with Lough Neogh 
by a boat canal, both parallel or nearly so to the river 
in that part of their course which is near the town. 
Lower down the ship canal opens into the river, by the 
bed of which it communicates with the bay ; and the 
boat canal unites with the river Bann, by the bed of which 
it enters Lough Neagh. On the east side of the canal is a 
line of quays with warehouses ; and northward from them 
is a dock for boats to take in or discharge their cargoes. 
The gross receipts of duties at the custom-house were in 1836 
more than 58,000/. The chief trade of the port is with 
Great Britain. Irish produce, especially corn and cattle, and 
Irish manufactures, are sent to Liverpool and Glasgow ; the 
imports are timber, coal from Lancashire and Scotland, tea, 
tuear, salt, British hardware and other manufactured goods. 
The chief foreign trade is with the United States and British 
North America, the Mediterranean, Odessa, the Baltic, and 
Archangel. There is communication by steam-packets with 
Liverpool and Glasgow. The steam-boats do not go up to 
Newry, but to Warren Point, about six miles below, where 
also the larger trading vessels discharge their cargoes. A 
great number of labourers embark at Newry for the harvest 
in England, and few come back without 6/. or 7/. earned 
by their labour in England. There are markets on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday ; the first is for grain, the last 
is for meat. There are two yearly fairs. 

Newry was incorporated 10th James I. The corporation 
has however become extinct, but the town retained the pri- 
vilege of returning two members to parliament up to the 
Union, when the number was reduced to one. It was, before 
the Reform Act, a scot and lot borough. The number of 
voters, 5/. (Irish) and 10/. householders, registered in 1832, 
1833, and 1834, was 1156; but the former class of voters 
will be allowed to become extinct on the death or removal 
of those who at present possess the suffrage. The seneschal 
of the manor of Newry is the returning officer. 

There is a manorial court held by the seneschal of the 
manor, having jurisdiction in suits under 100 marks. The 
quarter-sessions for the Newry division of the county of 
Down are held here twice in the year ; quarter-sessions for 
the county of Armagh are also held twice in the year in that 
part of the town which is in Armagh county. Petty ses- 
sions are held weekly. The police force consists of detach- 
ments of the constabulary of the two counties. The parish 
of St. Mary, Newry, is a donative in the gift of the Earl of 
Kilmorey, who is impropriator of the tithes, and exercises 
(as lay abbot, or representative of the former abbots of a 
Cistercian abbey, which existed in the town prior to the 
Reformation), episcopal jurisdiction, holding ecclesiastical 
courts, and granting probates of wills and licences for mar- 
riage, subject only to the metropolitan jurisdiction of the 
arvhbishop of Armagh. The vicarage is endowed by the 
Earl of Kilmorey with 400/. per annum, but the net revenue 
is diminished to one half by the payment of curates' salaries. 
There iu no glebe-house. The church and chapelof-ease 
are attended by about 1000 to 1100 persons, chiefly in the 
morning. Three Catholic chapels in the parish are attended, 
chiefly in the afternoon, by about 3600 or 3700 persons; the 
various Presbyterian meeting-houses by nearly 2000 per- 
sons ; and the other congregations by about 700 persons, 
chiefly in the evening. There are several schools, most of 
which are aided or supported by endowments or donations. 

NEWSPAPERS. Some persons are of opinion that the 
origin of newspapers may be traced to the * Acta Diurna ' of 
the Romans. [Acta Diurna.] However this may be, it 
was not till the sixteenth century that anything at all ap- 
proaching to the nature even of the • Acta Diurna ' existed 
in modern times. The war which the Republic of Venice 
vaged against the Turks in Dalmatia gave rise, in 1563, to 
the custom in Venice of communicating military and com- 
mercial news by written sheets, which were read in a par- 
ticular place to those desirous to hear them, and who paid 
for this privilege in a coin no longer in use, called gazzetta, 
a name which, by degrees, was transferred to the newspaper 
itself in Italy and France, and passed over into England. 
The Veoetiau government eventually gave these announce- 
ments in a regular manner once a month ; but they were 
too jealous to allow them to be printed. Only a few written 
copies were transmitted to various places, and read to those 
*ho paid to hear. Many volumes or these manuscript news- 
papers exist in the Magliabecchian library at Florence. 

It is to England, or rather to Lord Burghley, the able 
minister of Queen Elizabeth, that the honour of comraenc- 
P.O, No, 1001. 



ing printed sheets of public intelligence is now generally 
ascribed. The earliest of those which remain (copies ore 
preserved among Dr. Birch's Historical Collections in the 
Bntish Museum, No. 4106) relate to the descent of the 
Spanish Armada upon the English coasts; but as they are 
numbered 50, 51, and 54, in the corner of their upper mar- 
gins, it has been not improbably concluded that a similar 
mode of publishing news had been resorted to considerably 
earlier than the date of that event, though, as far as we 
know, none of the papers have been preserved. « The 
English Mercurie, published by authoritie for the contra- 
diction of false reports/ was the title of these papers, and 
the last number contains an account of the queen's thanks- 
giving at St. Paul's for the victory she had gained over the 
enemies of England. It is probable that when the great 
alarm of the Armada had subsided, no more numbers were 
published. It must not however be concealed that doubt is 
entertained of the genuineness of these papers. Two of 
them are not of the time, but printed in modern type; and 
no originals are known: the third is in manuscript of the 
eighteenth century, altered and interpolated with changes 
in old language such only as an author would make. 

From the time that * The English Mercurie* (if genuine) 
was given up, we find no continued vehicle for political intel- 
ligence with a fixed title in England for many years. In the 
reign of James I., packets of news were published in the 
shape of small quarto pamphlets occasionally. The earliest 
we have met with, preserved in the second volume of tho 
series of newspapers purchased with Dr. Burney's library 
(also in the British Museum), is entitled • News out of 
Holland,' published in 1619 for N. Newbery, followed by 
other papers of news from different countries in 1620, 1621, 
and 1622. There can be no doubt of the genuineness of 
these. In 1622, when the Thirty Years' War and the 
exploits of Gustavus Adolphus excited curiosity, those oc- 
casional pamphlets were converted into a regular weekly 
publication, entitled ' The News of the Present Week,' 
edited by Nathaniel Butler. This seems to have been the 
first weekly newspaper in England.* 

About this period newspapers began also to be established 
on the Continent. Their originator at Paris is said to have 
been one Ron au dot, a physician, who had found that it was 
conducive to success in his profession to be able to tell his 
patients the news. Seasons were not always sickly, but his 
taste for collecting news was always the same, and he began 
to think that there might be some advantage in printing 
his intelligence periodically. His scheme succeeded, and 
be obtained a privilege for publishing news in 1632. It 
would appear that not long after this time there were more 
newspapers than one in England. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil war in Charles the 
Firsts time, great numbers of newspapers, which had 
hitherto been chiefly confined to foreign intelligence, were 
spread abroad by the different parties into which the state 
was then divided, under the titles of ' Diurna Is,* • Special 
Passages,' ' Intelligencers,' ' Mercuries,' &c, mostly in the 
size of small quarto, and treating of domestic matters. 
Nearly a score are said to have come out in 1643. when 
the war was at its height. Heylin, in the address prefixed 
to his ■ Cosmoprapnie,' enjoins the reader not to think 
himself unsatisfied in his expectation, if he find not in it 

• the situation and affairs of each town of war or the quar 
tering-place of every company or troop of soldiers, which 
are presented to him in the weekly news-books.' Hence 
we find some papers entitled ' News from Hull,' * News 
from the North, * The Last-printed News from Chichester, 
Windsor, Winchester, Chester/&c, and others too numerous 
to mention. We also find ' The Scots Dove' opposed to 
' The Parliament Kite,' or « The Secret Owl.* Keener ani- 
mosities, as D'Israeli remarks, produced keener titles: 

• Heraclitus Ridens' was met by ' Deraocritus Ridens,' and 
' The Weekly Discoverer * wus shortly met by * The Dis- 
coverer Stript Naked.' ' Mercurius Britannicus ' was 
grappled by ' Mercurius Mastix faithfully lashing all Scouts, 
Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and others.* Mercurius was the 
favourite name, with another word to indicate the character 
of the party from which it emanated. Whenever any title 
however grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist, who 

• Before the introduction of printed newspapers, it appears that great families 
had a sort of gazetteers in London, who transmitted to them the news or the day 
in written letters. This euatom accounts for the following memorandum pre- 
served in the Clifford mmily : ' To Capuiu Rohinsoo. by my lord s comm^uds, 
for writing letters of news to his lordship for half a year, five pounds.* (Whltv 
kert Util, of Vn**0 „ mrmn ^ _. 
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thus conveyed his opinions to those who would not have 
received tbem had he not worn the appearance of a friend. 

Disraeli, in his • Curiosities of Literature/ gives an ac- 
count of the two principal persons who were at this time 
concerned in the newspaper press. Merchant Needhamand 
Sir John Berkenhout. ' Marehant Needhatn,' he says, 
4 tho great patriarch of newspaper writers, was a man of 
versatile talents and more versatile politics, a bold adven- 
turer, and most successful because the most profligate of his 
tribe. From college he came to London ; was an usher in 
Merchant Taylors' school ; then an under-clerk in Gray's 
Inn ; at length studied physic and practised chemistry ; and 
finally he was a captain, and, in the words of honest 
Antony a Wood, * siding with the rout and scum of the 
people, he made them weekly sport by railing at all that 
was noble in his intelligence, called MercuriusBritannicus, 
wherein his endeavours were to sacrifice the fame of some 
lord, or any person of quality, and of the king himself, to 
the beast with many heads/ He soon became popular, and 
was known under the name of Captain Needham of Gray's 
Inn ; and whatever he now wrote was deemed oracular. 
But whether from a slight imprisonment for aspersing 
Churles I., or some pique with his own party, he requested 
an audience on his knees with the king, reconciled himself 
to his majesty, and showed himself a violent royalist in his 
* Mercurius Pragraaticus,' and galled the Presbyterians 
with his wit and quips. 8ome time after, when the popular 
party prevailed, lie was still further enlightened, ana was 
got over by President Brads haw as easily as by Charles I. 
Our Mercurial writer became once more a virulent Presby- 
terian, and lashed the royalists outrageously in his ' Mer- 
eurius Politicus:' at length, on the return of Charles II., 
being now conscious, says our friend Antony, that he might 
be in danger of the halter, once more he is said to have 
fled into Holland, waiting for a.i act of oblivion. For 
money given to a hungry courtier, Needham obtained his 
pardon under the great seal. He latterly practised as a 
physician among his party, but lived universally hated by 
the royalists, and now only committed harmless treasons 
with the College of Physicians, on whom he poured all that 
sail and vinegar which the government had suppressed 
from flowing through its natural channel.* In buffoonery, 
keenness, and boldness, Sir John Berkenhout, the other 
principal news- writer of the day, was not inferior, nor was 
tie at times less an adventurer than Needham. His * Mer- 
curius Aulicus' was devoted to the court, then at Oxford. 
Beside newspapers, he was the author of numerous small 
political pamphlets abounding in wit and satire. 

In 1662 the ' Kingdom's Intelligencer' was commenced 
in London, which contained a greater variety of useful in- 
formation than any of its predecessors. It had a sort of 
obituary, notices of proceedings in parliament and in the 
law courts, &c. Some curious advertisements also appear 
in its columns. In 1663 another paper, called 4 The Intel- 
ligencer, published for the satisfaction and information of 
the people,' was started by Ros;er (afterwards Sir Roger) 
L' Estrange, who warmly espoused the cause of the crown 
on all occasions, and infused into his newspapers more in- 
formation, more entertainment, and more advertisements of 
importance than were contained in any succeeding paper 
whatever previous to the reign of Anno. L'Estrange con- 
tinued his journal for two years, but dropped it upon the 
appearance of the * London Gasette,' first called the • Oxford 
Gazette,' owing to the earlier numbers being issued at 
Oxford, where the court was then holding and the parlia- 
ment sitting, on account of the plague being in London. 
The first number of what has still continued to the present 
time, as the ' London Gasette,' was published at Oxford, 
February 4th, 1665. So numerous did these little book* of 
news, as they were called, become at this time, that between 
the years 1661 and 1668 no less than seventy of them were 
published under various titles. 

On the 12th of May, 1680, L*E?trange, who had then 
started a second paper* called the • Observator,' first exer- 
cised his authority as licenser of the press, by procuring to 
be issued a ' proclamation for suppressing the printing and 
publishing unlicensed news-books and pamphlets of news, 
because it has become a common practice for evil disposed 
persons to vend to his majesty's people all the idle and ma- 
licious reports that they could collect or invent, contrary to 
law ; the continuance whereof would in a short time en- 
danger the peace of the kingdom; the same manifestly 
tending thereto, as has been declared by all his majesty's 



subjects unanimously.' The charge for inserting td mtw * 
raents (then untaxed) at this period, we learn true* iW 
Jockey's Intelligencer, 1683, to be • a shilling for a harm •* 
coach, for notification, and sixpence for renewing ;* also .-* 
the 'Observator Reformed' it is announced thai advert**- 
raents of eight lines are inserted for one shilling ; ao4 
Morphew's ' Country Gentleman's Co u rant/ two year* af er 
waros, says, that ' seeing promotion of trade is a tnatUrr tbat 
ought to be encouraged, the price of advertisements is ad- 
vanced to two pence per line.' The publishers at tbia t«r* 
however were sometimes puttied for news to fill their tbeett. 
small as they were; but a few of them got orer the djf 
Acuity in a sufficiently ingenious manner. The * Ply to* 
Post, in 1695, announces, that 'if any gentleman ha* a 
mind to oblige his country friend or correspondent with th» 
account of public affairs, he may have it for two~pen<* e/ 
J. Salisbury, at the Rising Sun in Cornhill, on a start af 
fine paper, fxdf of which being blank, he may there*** 
write bis own private business, or the materia) new* of il* 
day. 1 Again, ' Dawkers News- Letter:' 'This Letter w a 
be done upon good writing-paper, and blank space left, tbat 
any gentleman may write his own private business. It wa*l 
be useful to improve the younger sort in writing a cm i u ws 
hand.' Another publisher had recourse to an expedite t 
for filling bis sheets curious enough ; wherever there vacs a 
dearth of news, he filled up the blank part with a asAotut 
proportion from the Bible. 

It was not until the reign of Anne that the Londoner* 
enjoyed the luxury of a newspaper every day. The Ant 
was issued in 1709, and called ' The Daily Co'urant,' being 
published every day but Sunday. There were at this Um* 
seventeen others published thrice a week, and one twice. 
Among them was the ' British Apollo,' the * Genera] Post- 
script,' the ' London Gazette,* the ' Postman,* the 'Evening 
Post,' and tho ' City Intelligencer.' 

It was about this time that a new species of publication 
came out, which, although it would scarcely be regarded m% 
belonging to the family of newspapers now, was held to b<* 
so then ; and in fact, for a considerable time after it w« 
commenced, it included articles of news akmg with r*s 
other matter. "We allude to those admirable publication*, 
the ' Tatler,' ' Spectator/ ' Guardian,' &c, which 



the models of so many subsequent publications of the same 
kind. The first number of the 'Tatler* was published en 
the 23rd of April, new style, 1709; the last on the *n-I 
of January, 1711. Much space was occupied in earh by 
advertisements, and the price of each number waa a peanV. 
The publication of the ' Spectator' began March 1, 171 1, at 
the same price ; but upon the imposition of the balfpefrtr* 
stamp-duty, which began August 1, 1712, the price w*« 
raised to two-pence. The halfpenny tax is conjectured ta 
have been the cause of the ' Spectator ' being stopped tn i*se 
beginning of 1713. It was however immediately followed V* 
the ' Guardian.* the first number of which appeared on Marra 
2nd, 17)3. This paper soon dropped, and was succeeded s« 
the ' Englishman ' in October the same year t professe** iv 
political). The 'Englishman' lasted for two years, a* 4 
was in its turn supplanted by the ' Freeholder/ on Decem- 
ber 23rd. 1715.' the latter Work being almost the sole pro- 
duct ion of Addison. 

It may be sufficient to notice in few words two or three 
of the more remarkable journals only which hare cjtsce »<~- 
ceeded. The ' Public Advertiser' was first print**] anxlrr 
the title of the * London Daily Post and General A4w~> 
User,' so far back as 1726, and assumed its later paeae •«!▼ 
in 1 752. This paper was the vehicle through which 'J ofnu*~« 
Letters ' were given to the world. The ' 8l James** Chro- 
nicle' is another of our oldest papers; at its first pubtteaaie* 
it was an amalgamation of two papers (the • St, Jiaeif 
Post' and the ' St. James's Evening Post*), both of vbH 
begun in 1715. The 'North Briton,' edited by WOfce*, 
first appeared in 1762 ; and in the same year the • Kr>|)mh- 
man ' was established. The ' Englishman * attracted name* 
notice about 1766, on account of the insertion of ewwwraJ 
satirical articles in it by Burke. 

The following account of the origin of the new ap wpwr 
stamp is given by Cooke, in hH ' Life of Bolmpbmk* ' 
' Queen Anne, in one of her messages to parliament, de- 
clared that, by seditious papers and factious rumours, de- 
signing men had been able to sink credit, and tbat Use i»- 
nocent had suffered ; and she recommended the Hoxt** a* 
find a remedy equal to the mischief. In obedience to ike 
Queen's desire, and at the instance of her secretary, tte 
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parliament passed a bill, in 17lfl, imposing a stamp duty 
upon pamphlets au4 publications. At its origin the amount 
of this stamp was a halfpenny ; and it is curious to observe 
what an effect this trifling impost had upon the circulation 
of the most favourite papers. Many were entirely discon- 
tinued, and several of those which survived were generally 
united into one publication.' The act which imposed this 
duty is 10 Anne, c. xix. It is to this act that Swift alludes 
in his Journal to Stella, under August 7, 1712; 'Do you 
know that aU Grub Street is dead and gone last week? 

By the 6th and 7th Wm. IV., e. 76, the stamp-duty on 
newspapers, which had been gradually raised to 44. (with a 
discount et 20 per cent.), was reduced to Id. (without any 
discount), a discount of 3d per eent. being allowed for Ire- 
land. The quantity of letter-press on a sheet of paper bear- 
ing a stamp of \d. is limited to 1530 square inches on one 
side. If it exceeds 1 530 square inches, but does not exceed 
2295, the stamp is \±d. ; above 2295, it IB 2d. A supplement 
not exceeding 765 square inches of print on one side pub- 
lished with any newspaper, is chargeable with a duty of id. 
The title of every newspaper is now printed on its stamp, 
it having been found that in the returns the stamps entered 
as used by one paper were frequently used by another ; and 
the stamp returns may now be relied upon as showing the 
actual circulation of each newspaper. 

In 1636, when the stamp-duty was 4d. t the total number 
of stamps issued for the United Kiugdom was 35,576,000. 

la lb38 the total number of id. stamps issued was, in 
round numbers, as follows t — 

London 28,500,000 

English provincial papers , . 15,500,000 
Welsh papers , 350,000 



England and Wales . 
Scotland • 

Ireland 



44,350,000 
5,117,000 
6,225,000 



Total . . 54,692,000 

From the 5th July, 1833, the duty on advertisements was 
rsdoced from 3«. 6 A to \t. 6d. in Great Britain, and to U. 
m Ireland. The following statement of the total number 
of advertisements, and total amount received therefrom, 
vill show the results of this reduction :— 

BngUni aodWftlw. Jxfland 



Y*ar. 
1S38 

The 



Advt». 
No. 
783.557 
l,Si5.»80 

London 



Duty. 

£. 

137,122 

98,668 



Advta. 

No. 

121,991 

178,000 



Duty. 

£. 
15,248 

8,910 



Advt*. 

No. 

104,447 

17MU 



Duty. 

£. 

18,278 

13,280 



.,.__„ newspapers are now divided into three 

classes: the daily, the twice or thrice a week, and the 
weekly ; the daily are again divided into morning and even- 
ing papers. The expense attending the establishing and 
carrying on of a London daily newspaper is very great. To 
establish a morning paper requires a capital of from 50,000/. 
to 60.000/. ; and the risk is so great that a single individual 
would hardly venture on such a speculation. It is assumed 
that capital to the amount of 500,000/. at least is invested 
in the daily press of London, of which two-thirds, or nearly 
so, may be represented by the morning papers. 

Previous to the reduction of the newspaper stamp-duty 
at the end of 1836, the general price of the London daily 
papers was Id. : it is now 5d. Previous to the reduction 
of the advertisement duty in July, 1833, the lowest price 
of an advertisement in a London daily paper was 7s. : it is 
now 5#. 

The • Times/ the largest of the London newspapers, 
since the reduction of the newspaper stamp-duty at the end 
of 1636 has issued dailv a double paper, that is, eight pages 
of six columns each. 'The printed area of the whole paper 
(both sides) is more than 19| square feet, or a space of 
nearly 5 feet by 4. On a rough estimate it contains about 
113,000 words, which is equal to about 70 pages of the 
' Penny Cyclopaedia.' Compared with an 8vo. volume 
having a page of print of 3* by 6} inches, the area of the 
•Times* is equal to more than 120 of the 8vo. pages; and, 
allowing for difference of size in the type, to perhaps 200 
of the printed 8vo. pages. 

The 'Times' is primed by a machine worked by steam- 
power, which is capable of printing 2500 in an hour perfect, 
that is, on both sides; so that an impression of 12,500 can 
be completed in Ave hours. The paper is generally put te 



press at Ave in the morning, at half-past six publication 
commences, and at ten the whole impression is ready to be 
issued to the public. Mr. Babbage, after describing the 
manner in which eight and forty columns are formed into 
eight pages and placed on the platform of the printing- 
machine, says, ' Ink is rapidly supplied to the moving types 
by the most perfect mechanism : four attendants incessantly 
introduce the edges of large sheets of white paper to the 
junction of two great rollers, which seem to devour them 
with unsated appetite; other rollers convey them to the 
type already inked, and having brought them into rapid 
and successive contact, redeliver them to four other assist- 
ants, completely printed by the almost momentary touch.' 

Fifteen or sixteen gentlemen are employed by the ' Times' 
for the purpose of reporting the debates in parliament, 
others are engaged to report the trials in the courts of law, 
and examinations and convictions before police magistrates, 
and to furnish accounts of all public meetings of any interest 
or importance both in London and in the provinces. To 
show the manner in which the parliamentary proceedings 
are reported, let us suppose that an important debate is ex- 
pected in each house of parliament, and that four reporters 
are engaged for the Lords and four for the Commons, the 
process of reporting being the same in each house. The first 
reporter takes notes for an hour, before the end of which 
time the second reporter is by his side and ready to succeed 
him. The first then hastens to the 'Times' office to write 
out his notes at length for the compositors; the second 
remains for an hour, and then hurries away like the former, 
while the third is taking notes for another hour, and he is 
followed in the same manner by the fourth. The first 
reporter is now ready to succeed the fourth ; he takes notes 
for an hour, and is followed by the second, and so on till 
the house breaks up. The time of taking notes is fre- 
quently limited to three-quarters of an hour or even less. 
By this process the whole of a series of debates which began 
at four or five in the afternoon and continued till three or 
four in the morning, is issued to the public within a few hours 
of the time when the debate terminated. Reporters on all 
turns after the first are allowed cab or coach hire. The dis- 
tance between the houses of parliament and the printing- 
office has been calculated to cost the newspapers about two 
reporters each ; that is, the time occupied in going backwards 
and forwards is equal to the employment of two reporters 
on each paper. Short-hand is not much used in parliament- 
ary reporting ; indeed some of the best reporters never use 
it, the notes being used rather as an assistance to the me- 
mory in giving an abstract of the speeches than in reporting 
them as they were spoken. All the other London daily 
papers have an establishment of reporters similar to that of. 
the ' Times,' but on a somewhat smaller scale, and extra 
reporters are engaged during the session of parliament. 

The lowest price charged for an advertisement in the 
• Times ' is 5*., with the exception of servants wanting places, 
which are only 4*. If it exceeds four lines, 6d. is charged 
for every additional line till it reaches the length of about 
20 lines. When it exceeds this length, the rate of charge 
is increased, the longest advertisements being charged at the 
highest rate. 

One hundred persons at least are employed on the esta- 
blishment of the 'Times.' There are three editors, fifteen 
or sixteen reporters, at a very liberal annual salary, three 
or four readers, three or four clerks, twelve attendants on 
the machinery, about fifty compositors, besides foreign cor- 
respondents, news-collectors, and agents. 

We subjoin a list of the London newspapers, showing the 
sale of each publication and the number of advertisements 
contained in it, formed on an average of the whole of the 
year 1838, and drawn from accounts furnished by the 
Stamp-office, and printed by order of the House of Com 
mons: — 

LONDON NEWSPAPERS. 



Daily Morning. 



Morning Advertiser 
Morning Chronicle 
Morning Herald 
Morning Post 
Times 
Public Ledger 



Advertise 

•air. menu. 

5,000 164 

6,630 197 

6,150 204 

2,800 136 

11,660 476 

334 46 

32,574 1225 
2C2 
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Daily Evening. 


Sa*. 


Advert*. 


Courier 


. 1.273 


40 


Globe . • , 


2,940 


50 


Standard 


3,435 


52 


Sun 


4,294 


40 


Shipping Gazette • 


. 1,014 


29 




12,956 


211 


Three Times a Week. 




English Chronicle • 


808 


3 


Evening Chronicle 


, 1,513 


6 


Evening Mail . , 


1,760 


5 


St James's Chronicle 


4,536 


31 




8,617 


45 


Twice a Week. 






London Gazette « 


1,538 


66 


Patriot 


. 2,293 


34 


Record • 


. 2,910 


70 




6,741 


170 


Weekly. 






Age 
Atlas 


2,317 


72 


. 2,692 


62 


Bell's Weekly Messenger 


. 17,274 


80 


Bell's New Weekly Messenger , 


3,116 


36 


Bell's Life in London 


20,000 


49 


Champion and Weekly Herald 


575 


3 


County Chronicle 


. 1,567 


53 


County Herald 


894 


27 


Court Journal . , 


1,663 


65 


Court Gazette 


. 1,577 


13 


Era 


. 2,142 


10 


Essex, Herts, and Kent Mercury 


1,277 


35 


Examiner 


. 5,153 


80 


Gardener's Gazette 


2,711 


32 


John Bull 


. 4,346 


115 


London Dispatch 


. 4,980 


33 


Magnet . • 


. 4,317 


10 


Mark Lane Express 


3.476 


45 


Metropolitan Conservative Journc 


tl 2,182 


35 


Mining Journal . , 


1,365 


38 


Naval and Military Gazette 


. 1,474 


64 


News , 


1,942 


60 


Observer 


5,288 


95 


Planet 


4.692 


7 


Railway Times . 


1,786 


25 


Satirist . . 


2,971 


86 


Spectator 


. 3,038 


61 


Sunday Times . 
Uuited Service Gazette . 


13,365 


114 


. 1,457 


62 


Watchman 


2,637 


43 


Weekly Chronicle 


32,327 


93 


Weekly Dispatch • 


51,570 


138 


Weekly True Sun 


6,336 


64 




212,807 


1,805 


6 daily morning total 


32,574 


1,225 


5 daily evening do. 


12,956 


211 


4 three times a week do. , 


8,617 


45 


3 twice a week do. 


6,741 


170 


33 weekly 


212,807 


1805 



Total 273,695 3,456 

Besides these there are a few weekly journals of a purely 
literary character, the princial of which arc the Athenceism 
and the Literary Gazette. 

The four papers which are published three times a week 
are made up from the columns of four of the daily papers, 
the advertisements being omitted and a selection made of 
the most interesting matter. The English Chronicle be- 
longs to the Morning Herald; the Evening Chronicle to 
the Morning Chronicle; the Evening Mail to the Times; 
and the St. James's Chronicle to the Standard. 

The earliest local provincial newspaper in England is said 
to have been the • Norwich Postman/ published in 1 706, at 
the charge of a penny, but *a halfpenny not refused;' fol- 
lowed by the ' Norwich Courant, or Weekly Packet,* in 17 1 4, 



price three half-pence. Previous to 1 780 the • York Mer- 
cury ' appeared, followed in that year by the * York Conmni* 
which still exists. In this year also a * Leads Mercury ' 
was established ; and about the same time a * OlonraesVi 
Journal.' In 1 730 a ' Manchester Gazette ' was pobbebed. 
The ' Oxford Journal ' began in 1740 ; a ' Preston Jotnui * 
in 1 745, and ' Billinge's Liverpool Advertiser * in 1 764. 

In the year 1838 the total number of English pronncsa! 
newspapers was 240, and of Welsh 10, with a sale of ibwi 
1 5,500,000 for the wholo year. They are all weekly [■;■! 
with the exception of two or three, which are published ttw 
and three times a week. Some of them are very tarjr, 
and have an extensive circulation and a great number U 
advertisements. The ' Leeds Mercury,* for instance, t» ma 
large as the • Times,' has a weekly sale of 9000, aa4 aa 
average weekly number of 245 advertisements. Tne • I^rtr- 
pool Mercury ' has a weekly sale of 6400, and aici*%u 
about 280 advertisements. 

In Scotland the newspaper-press was first introduced 
during the civil wars in the seventeenth century. Wbra a 
party of Cromwell's troops arrived at Leith in 1652, tar tn* 
purpose of garrisoning the citadel, they brought a prater, 
named Christopher Higgins, to reprint a London draraal, 
called * Mercurius Politicus,' for their amusement and in- 
formation. The first number was issued on the 26th Octo- 
ber, 1653; and in November the following year, the esta- 
blishment was transferred to Edinburgh, where this rennxt- 
ing system was continued till the 11th April, 1660. On en* 
3 1st December, 1660, appeared at Edinburgh ' The Mciee- 
rius Caledonius,' purporting to comprise ' toe aflkin in no- 
tation in Scotland, with a survey of foreign intelligence' 
It was a small quarto of eight pages. The last number wet 
dated March 22 to March 28, 1661. It was succeeded bt 
' The Kingdom's Intelligencer.' In 1669 an * Edinbnrf i 
Gazette' was published by authority, followed in 1705 b* 
the 'Edinburgh Courant.' 'The Caledonian Hereon/ 
which still exists, was first published on April 28, 17 li 
After Edinburgh, the next place at which the publication at 
a newspaper was attempted in Scotland was Glasgow, where 
the first number of the ' Glasgow Courant ' appe ar e d No- 
vember 1 1, 1 715. ' The Glasgow Journal,* begun in 1 r», 
still exists. An ' Aberdeen Journal, or North Brunt 
Magazine,' began in 1746; the first number gave ex 
account of the battle of Culloden ; this paper still contours. 
The • Dumfries Journal ' commenced in 1750. The • Kei&> 
Mail' was established in 1797; the ' Dundee Cooner/ a 
1800; the ' Dundee Advertiser,' 1801; followed hy \U 
' Dundee Chronicle;' the • Ayr Advertiser,* and thm 
' Greenock Advertiser,' in 1802 ; an * Inverness Journal.' a 
1807; and the* Perth Advertiser,' in 1808; in 1611 thm 

* Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin Review* was natabhabre 
Somewhat subsequent to this the ' Fife Herald * erne eats 
blished, and in 1833, the ' Fifesbire Journal/ In i 8 ±* g 

• Stirling Journal ' was instituted, followed by n • SurLi* 
Advertiser,' but both have been since united in one panic 
Scotland has also three other country newspaper*, ei*. the 
4 Elgin Courier,' the ' Paisley Advertiser,' and the * Weetci. 
Independent.' In 1838 there were 64 newspapera cirrclain! 
in Scotland, of which 16 belonged to Edinburgh. Ibn 
were no daily papers. The total sale was 5,1 1 7.UO0. 

In Ireland, as in England and Scotland, ncw*]npe* tr>- 
telligence originated during civil commotion. As far Wi 
as 1641, at the breaking out of the Rebellion of thai year 
there was printed a news sheet called • Warranted T*L*A 
from Ireland ;' but from that time to the beginning of tbe 
eighteenth century, we have no notice of any other print <*t 
the kind, although it is not improbable that there may be>v« 
been some. About the year 1 700, a newspaper called * Pise » 
Occurrences,' named after the proprietor, was eatnbUabed la 
Dublin, and maintained itself for more than half a i 
This was the first newspaper published in the Irish 
The next Dublin print was • Falkeners Journal/ 
blished in 1728— both were daily papers. Waterford appears 
to have followed Dublin in publishing news, br tb»«n- 
blishment of a paper in 1729, entitled 'The Waie>rfw«-i 
Flying Post.' In November, 1766, the • Waterford Jour- 
nal' came out; and 'Ramsay's 'Waterford ChrocucW 
about the same time. The present « Waterford Mirror* «** 
started in 1801. The oldest existing newspaper in Intend 
is the • Belfast News Letter/ started in 1737. Amon* tbe 
other existing Dublin papers may be mentioned !be*K*wo- 
ing Post,' which has now existed about sixtv yearn. la 
1938 there were 84 newspapers circulated in IrrinndL of 
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which 26 belonged to Dublin. The total sale was 5,225,000. 
There are five daily papers in Dublin. 

The newspapers of Great Britain hare much improved 
within the last twenty or thirty years. Before that time, few 
of them contained any original articles or essays beyond 
occasional or local paragraphs. But all the English news- 
papers are still too exclusively devoted to the support of 
some particular political party, or to some particular object; 
and it is not easy to find in any one of them a full and im- 
partial discussion of any great question affecting the gene- 
ral interest, free from party bias and direct abuse or oblique 
censure of individuals whose views differ from those of the 
newspaper writer. In the comprehensiveness of their views, 
their just estimation of the value of general principles, and 
in their sober and critical application of them to the solu- 
tion of political questions which affect the interest of the 
community, the best French newspapers have a decided 
superiority over the English. Some of the French provincial 
newspapers occasionally contain articles which deserve to 
find a place among a collection of political essays. 

Newspapers are now as common in the British domi- 
nions abroad as in England; and in British India six gazettes 
are published in the Bengal language. In Van-Diemen's 
Land no fewer than six papers are published at Hobart's 
Town, namely, the ' Hobart Town Gazette,' the ' Hobart 
Town Courier,' * True Colonist,' the « Tasmanian and Aus- 
tral-Asiatic Review,' * Colonial Times,' and ' Bent's News and 
Tasmanian Threepenny Register;' and two at Launceston, 
the * Cornwall Chronicle' and the ' Launceston Advertiser.' 
In New South Wales there are five newspapers, published 
at Sidney. At Perth in Western Australia there is now a 
weekly paper. The * South Australian Gazette' is published 
st Adelaide ; the first number was printed in England, and 
carried out,' with printing materials, to Australia. It has 
been followed by another, the ' South Australian ;' and a 
newspaper has been commenced this year ( 1 839) at Port Lin- 
coln. Two newspapers have also been commenced within 
the present year at Melbourne, in the newly-explored terri- 
tory of Australia Felix. The first New Zealand Colony, 
which sailed in September, 1839, carried out the materials 
for printing a newspaper, of which the first number was 
printed in England. 

In Germany newspapers originated in the ' Relations,' as 
they were termed, which sprung up at Augsburg and Vienna 
in 1524, atRatisbonin 1528, at Dillingen in 1569, and at 
Nurnberg in 1571, and which appeared in the form of 
letters printed, but without date, place, or number. The 
first German newspaper in numbered sheets was printed 
in 16 12. Of the Italian journals, the ' Gazzetta di Milano,' 

* Gazzetta di Venezia,' and ' Giornale del Regno delle due 
8icU'te' are daily ; the * Diario di Roma,' 'Gazzetta di Firenze,' 

* Giornale di CJommercio di Livorno,* * Gazzetta di Bologna,' 

* Gazzetta Piemontese,' ' Gazzetta di Genova,' ' Voce della 
Verita' of Modena, ' Gazzetta di Parma,* ' Gazzetta di Luc- 
ca,' • Osservatore Veneziano,' and some others, appear two 
or three times a week, and a much greater number weekly. 
The whole number of journals in Italy, including all pe- 
riodicals, political, literary, and scientific exceeds two hun- 
dred. Madrid has its ' Gaceta ;' and Lisbon has also a 
paper for the publication of official documents and com- 
munications. In Belgium and Holland there are, in 
French and Dutch respectively, a considerable number 
of daily and weekly papers. In 1830 Switzerland had 
twenty-four weekly papers, and five others which appeared 
once a fortnight : the number is since increased. Most of 
them are written in German. Some are in French, one 
or two in Italian, and one in the Romansh or Grisons 
language. The first Russian paper was published in 
1703, under Peter I. In 1829 the number of papers 
and periodicals published in the Russian empire was 
seventy-three ; but the only important political journals 
are the * Gazette de St. Petersburg' and the 'Journal de 
St. Petersburg.' In Sweden the newspapers are not 
much devoted to political discussion. Denmark has about 
eighty journals, of which twenty-three are devoted to 
politics and twenty-five to the sciences. The Greeks 
nave several newspapers in their own language. A jour- 
nal is published at Corfu, one at Athens, and another at 
Smyrna. The ' Moniteur Ottoman' is published at Con- 
stantinople, in French, under the sanction of the sultan, and 
the viceroy of Egvpt has his official paper printed in the 
same language, at'Boulak near Cairo. 

v In the United State* the increase of newspapers has been 



more rapid than in England. In the year 1704, the first 
Anglo-American newspaper, called the • Boston News Let- 
ter,' was published at Boston. In 1719 the first newspaper 
was published in Pennsylvania; and in 1733 the first news- 
papers were published in New York and Rhode Island. 
Now there is hardly a petty town in any of the twenty-six 
states without its newspaper, and in the large cities, such as 
New York, several are published daily. In Pennsylvania a 
considerable number of newspapers are printed in the 
German language and distributed among the numerous 
German settlers in that state. One German newspaper 
at least is also published in Maryland, and perhaps more. 
In Louisiana, some papers are printed both in French and 
English. 

The largest collection of newspapers in England is in the 
British Museum. This collection was commenced by a con- 
siderable number being sent there, at the time when the Mu- 
seum was established, with the library of Sir Hans Sloane. 
Another collection, of itself valued at 1000/., was purchased 
in 1813 with the library of the late Dr. Charles Burney. 
At the end of two years from the time of publication the 
commissioners of stamps now transfer to the British Mu 
seum, for public use, copies of all the stamped newspapers, 
both of town and country. 

The newspapers of 1837 delivered to the British Museum 
from the Stamp-office were, London papers 89, country 
papers 201, British Islands 15, Scotch papers 52, Irish 67. 

(Chalmers's Life of Euddiman, 8vo., London, 1794, pp. 
106-124, with his Appendix, No. 6, pp. 404-441 ; Nicholas 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. i., p 
312; vol. iv., pp. 33-97; vol. viii., pp. 495-499; Encyclo- 
paedia Americana, vol. ix., 8vo., Pbilad., 1832, pp. 253-263; 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, vol. iii., fol., London,. 1835, 
articles in pp. 113, 130, 146, 193, 242, 306, 322, 389; see 
also various articles in the Companion to the Newspaper, 
fol., 1833-1836.) 

NEWTON, ISAAC, was born 25th December, 1642, 
old style, at Woolsthorpe, a hamlet in the parish of Colster- 
worth and county of Lincoln, eight miles south of Grantham. 
From the pedigree registered upon oath in the Herald's 
office, by Newton himself, in the year 1 705, it appears that 
he was descended from a family of that name, whieh was 
resident at Westby in Lincolnshire until about the year 
1370 (*Biog. Brit.*), when it became possessed of the manor 
of Woolsthorpe. His father, Isaac Newton, married the 
daughter of James Ayscough of Market Overton in Rutland- 
shire, and the subject of this article was their only child. 
The mother was left a widow during her pregnancy, and 
appears to have given premature birth to her child, which 
was of extremely diminutive size. Mrs. Newton, whose in- 
come was little more than 80/. per annum, soon contracted 
a second marriage with the Rev. Barnabas Smith, rector of 
North Witham, whereupon young Isaac, then about three 
years old, was confided to the care of his maternal grand- 
mother, by whom he was sent to two day-schools at Skilling- 
ton and Stoke, until he attained Ibe age of twelve years, 
when he was admitted into the free grammar-school of Grant- 
ham. While here he evinced considerable aptitude for me- 
chanical contrivances, and among other things he constructed 
a windmill and water-clock, but in the prosecution of his re- 
gular scholastic studies he for some time took little interest, 
and accordingly stood very low in the school. At length how- 
ever • the boy who was above him, having one day given 
him a severe kick upon the stomach, from which he suffered 
^reat pain, Isaac laboured incessantly till he got above him 
m the school, and from that time he continued to rise until 
he was the head boy.* (Brewster's Life.) The decease of 
Mrs. Newton's second husband, in 1656, induced her to re- 
turn to the manor of Woolsthorpe, and in that year Isaac 
was taken from school to assist in the management of the 
farm. Accordingly on market-days he was sent to Grantham, 
accompanied by an aged domestic, either to dispose of farm 
produce, or to purchase such things as were needed by the 
family. But on these occasions it more frequently happened 
that Isaac stopped by the way-side, watching the motions of a 
water-wheel or some other piece of machinery, or if he reached 
the town of Grantham it was only to resort to the apothe- 
cary's garret in which he had resided while he attended the 
grammar-school, and where a few old books afforded him 
ample entertainment until his trusty companion summoned 
him to return home. These and other instances having 
shown the inutility of thwarting his studious disposition, 
he was shortly after sent hack to Gxautham school. How 
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long be remained at school this second time does not ap» 
pear, but when be had attained bit seventeenth year it was 
determined to send him to Trinity College, Cambridge, at 
the recommendation of hi* unrle, tho Rev. \V. Ayscougb, 
who had been himself educated there. His matriculation 
took place 5th June, 1660, the year in which Dr. Burrow 
was appointed to the Greek professorship. 

It is a matter of regret that no definite information exists 
as to the order in which Newton pursued his mathematical 
studies he fore entering the university. Biot gives an un* 
authenticated although very probable anecdote to the 
effect that while Newton was yet a lad 'one of his uncles 
found him beneath a hedge, wholly absorbed in the solution 
of a mathematical problem;' but we find no mention of any 
mathematical work which bad occupied bis attention, with 
the exception of the ' Elements ' of Euclid. It has been 
asserted thst a glance at the fundamental propositions 
was immediately followed by a knowledge of the numer- 
ous consequences which may thence be deduced. But the 
fame of Newton is not enhanced by stating as true what 
is in the highest degree improbable. There is no doubt 
that he had read tho ' Elements,' though not perhaps with 
that attention which he afterwards acknowledged their im- 
portance deserved. As to his knowledge of natural philoso- 
phy, his water-clock, windmill, and sundials may be consi- 
dered as evidence of his early acquaintance with the principles 
of mechanics and with the doctrine of the sphere, for it is 
ditticult to suppose that a mind such as his, so ardent in the 
pursuit of truth, could have contented itself with following 
a few rules of authority without understanding the reasons 
upon which they were based. But if these considerations 
be not thought conclusive, we have only to look to the nature 
of hb discoveries during the first six years of his residence 
at Cambridge, that is, before the completion of his twenty- 
fourth year, in order to be convinced that be must either 
have pushed his studies to a very considerable extent before 
entering the university, or that his subsequent progress was 
perfectly unparalleled; for in this period of six years he 
invented his Binomial Theorem, established the funda- 
mental principles of bis doctrine of Fluxions, and demon- 
strated the law of the force in virtue of which the planets 
gravitate towards the sun, although, in consequence of the 
erroneous measurement of the earth then in use, it was not 
till afterwards that he was able to show that the same law 
holds with respect to the moon, and that the force mani- 
fested at the earth's surface in the fall of a pebble is iden- 
tical, as to its nature, with that which pervades the whole 
planetary system. 

Descartes had already laid open a vast field of research 
by the successful application of algebra to geometry, and bis 
writings, both mathematical and speculative, were then 
much read at Cambridge. After the perusal of Saunderson'a 
• Logic 1 and the * Optics' of Kepler, the attention of New- 
ton was directed to the • Geometria' of Descartes, a work 
which, doubtless, exercised considerable influence over his 
subsequent pursuits, by furnishing him with general methods 
of direct investigation, such as, till the time of Descartes, 
were totally unknown. Upon the whole however he was 
much less indebted to the analytical writings of Descartes 
than he was to those of his countryman Wallis. He seldom 
road without making comments upon the text or marginal 
notes of such parts as appeared to him susceptible of exten- 
sion or improvement. In this way he completed the perusal of 
Descartes s 'Geometry,' after which he passed on to the 
' Arithraetica Infinitorum ' of Wallis. In this work the 
author had suggested a method of obtaining the quadrature 
of the circle, the practicability of which depended upon an 
interpolation. Newton set about effecting this, notwith- 
standing the discouraging declaration of Wallis, that he 
believed it to be impracticable. The attempt however 
proved not merely successful, but in the course of his in- 
quiry he was led (1663*4) to a discovery of greater moment, 
the history of which is given under Binomial Theorem. 
This theorem, combined with the previous labours of Wallis 
and others, supplied Newton with a method of deter- 
mining the area and rectification of curves, the surface and 
content of the solids formed by their revolution, and the 
position of their centre of gravity ; and by similar means he 
solved with comparative ease a number of problems which 
had hitherto baffled the attempts of mathematicians, or of 
which solutions had been obtained only under particular 
circumstances, whereby the real difficulty had been rather 
evaded than overcome. The almost indefinite application 



which he continued to make of this method, computiof < 
the numerical values of the formula) to which his invcsti^s* 
tions gave rise, as if he regarded the occupation rather as a 
source of amusement than of labour, may possibly ha\e been 
suggested by the view, as novel as it was important, which he 
took of the mode whereby magnitudes of every kind may te 
conceived to be generated, and by the notion be early enter- 
tained of toe possibility of deducing the definite value el 
a variable magnitude from the velocity of its increase or 
diminution. 

The fluxionery calculus to which this opinion gave rise 
was invented by Newton in or before the year 1665. Its 
history is given in the article Fluxions. The follow utg 
year he composed bis ' Analysis per Eauationes Numero T«r- 
minorum Infinites,' a tract which afterwards caused morn 
discussion as to the extent to which it contained the method 
of fluxions. For some reason which it is now difficult to as- 
sign, he thought proper to conceal the substance of this tract 
from the public and even from his friends. However on the 
appearance of Mercator's ' Logarithmotechnia' in I66H, la 
which work Newton having recognised two of the many re- 
sults to which his binomial theorem bad previously conducted 
him, namely, the development of leg (1 +<?) *»d the deter- 
mination of the Quadrature of the hyperbola, be coma urn 
cated the tract above mentioned to his friend Dr. Barrow 
This was not till the month of June, 1660. The 3ist July 
following, Barrow, with Newton's permission, transmitted 
the MS. to Mr. Collins, at the same time acquainting him 
that it was the production of a young friend of bis who poe- 
sessed a fine genius for such inquiries. Collins toot a 
copy of the MS. and returned the original to Dr. Barrow. 
The copy was afterwards found among Collins's papers, and 
attested the veer in which the original treatise had b*«a 
composed. It was first formally published in 17JJ, hot 
long previous to that its contents must have beau pretty 
widely diffused through Collins's correspondence with many 
of the principal mathematicians of the day, both in England 
and upon the Continent, 

Newton was admitted sub-sixar in 1661, became scholar 
in 1664, and took his degree of B.A. in 1665. In UtVi 
he was a candidate with Mr. Robert Uvedale for the law- 
fellowship of Trinity College ; when Barrow, having fbvnd 
the candidates on an equality as regarded attainments, 
conferred the appointment on Mr. Uvedale, he being toe 
elder. In 1667 he became junior fellow, took the degre* 
of M.A., and became senior fellow in 1668. lie suc- 
ceeded Dr. Barrow as Lucaaian professor of mathematica m 
1669. 

The raging of the plague, in 1665-6, induced Newton to 
auit Cambridge and retire to Woolstborpe. Here it was 
that he began to reflect more particularly upon the nature 
of the force by which bodies at the earth's surface are drawn 
towards its centre, and to conjecture that the same forte 
might possibly extend to the moon, and there be of sufficient 
intensity to counteract the centrifugal force of that ssvteJlst*, 
and thereby retain it in its orbit about tlie earth. To com- 
pare this hypothesis with observation, it was necessary to 
determine the law according to which the intensity of *acn 
a force would vary with the distance from the earth's centre ; 
for although no sensible variation can be detocted witb»a 
the narrow limits of direct observation, namely, the tuaaaeu 
of the highest mountains or the bottom of the 4ttyrst 
mines, it was reasonable to presume that some vansvUoo 
would be appreciable at the distance of the moon, and aa 
such case ouly could the force be just sufficient to counter- 
act the centrifugal tendency of the revolving aatrUiie To 
a mind so habituated to generalise, it was a natural ex- 
tension of bis hypothesis to suppose that the same kind of 
force which incessantly deflects the moon from a uridine ai 
path might likewise act upon the planets so as to retain 
them in their orbits about the aun. Now the aseunmtaon 
of an attractive force emanating from the aun was at Una 
time far from being a novelty, and it had even been ns~ 
sorted by Bouillaud that if such a force really existed, 
its intensity would vary inversely as the square of the 
distance from the attracting body ; but neither Bouilland 
nor those who entertained similar opinions had given now 
proof, either empirically or otherwise, of what they bnd 
asserted ; and certainly none appear to have attempted to < 
tablish that the forces which retain the planets in their o* 
were identical, as to their nature, with that which draws, % 
stone, when let fall, to the surface of the earth. New/ten 
shewed that the law of the i averse square of the dtaUnco aa 
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that which really exists in nature ; and further, that this law 
was a necessary consequence of the analogy already discovered 
by Kepler between the periodic times and the mean distances 
of the planets. The following will convey a notion of the line 
of reasoning by which Newton arrived at this result The 
intensity of the force, whatever may be its nature, which 
counteracts the centrifugal force of a planet, is proportional 
to the versed sine of the are described in a given time ; so 
that if the time be small, the force will be proportional to 
the square of the arc divided by the planet's mean distance, 
or to tbe square of the linear velocity by the distance. If 
therefore for the velocity we substitute the ratio of the mean 
distance to the periodie time, which is proportional to It, 
ve shall find that the force varies as the distance by the 
square of the periodie time, that is, by Kepler's law, as the 
distance by the cube of the distance, that is, inversely as the 
square of the distance. Having thus established the law 
whereby tbe planets gravitate towards the sun, he proceeded 
to examine whether tbe same law regulated tbe gravitation 
of the moon towards the earth. At this point it is that 
Newton's reasoning first rests upon conjecture, namely, that 
the force manifested at the earth's surface in the fall of a 
stone, is identical with that which is constantly deflecting 
tbe moon towards the centre of tbe earth, and that the law 
of its variation was the same as that whieh he had deter- 
mined for the planets. If such were the case* the distance 
fallen through by the moon in one second of time ought 
to bear tbe same ratio to the distance fallen through by a 
body at the surface of tbe earth in one second, which the 
square of tbe earth's radios bears to the square of the moons 
mean distance. The length of the earth's radius, which, 
entered as a necessary element in the verification of his 
conjecture, was at that time very imperfectly known (a 
degree of latitude being estimated at only 60 miles instead 
of 69$ miles, its more correct length) ; the consequence of 
which was, that the result of bis calculation indicated a 
force at the distance of the moon greater, by nearly one-sixth, 
than that dedueed from direct observation. This difference, 
which many would have considered sufficiently small to 
establish tbe correctness of the hypothesis, Was regarded 
by Newton rather as a direct refutation of its trnth. He 
therefore laid aside further consideration of the subject, 
luspecting, says WhistonC Memoirs' of himself), that some 
unknown cause, perhaps similar to the vortices of Descartes, 
modified, in the case of the moon, the law which he had 
satisfsctorily established with regard to the planets. 

In 1666, the plague having subsided, ne returned to 
Cambridge, but without mentioning to any of his friends 
tbe interesting inquiry which, during his absence, had oc- 
cupied so much of his attention. In this way the discarded 
hypothesis lay dormant for sixteen years. In 1682, when 
attending a meeting of the Royal Society, he casually 
heard of the measurement of an are of the meridian which 
had been executed by Pieard three years before. Having 
taken a note of the result, and thence deduced the length 
of the earth's radius, he resumed his former calculation ; 
but in the course of the Work, observing that the conclusion 
be bad formerly anticipated was about to be realised, his 
ardour is said to have brought on a state of excitement and 
nervous irritability whieh precluded his further progress, so 
that the completion of the calculation was confided to a 
friend. Tbe following year he transmitted to London a 
few propositions on the motion of bodies acted on by cen- 
tripetal force*, which were shortly after communicated to 
the Royal Society, and constitute the leading propositions 
of tbe • Principle? The manuscript of this work, entitled 
* Philesophhv Naturalis Pfiftcipia Mathematical was pre- 
sented to the Royal Society by Dr. Vincent in 1686. Its 
serosal gave rise to many remarks from Dr. Hooke respect- 
ing the deduct ion of the law of the inverse square of the 
distance from the second law of Kepler, to which he laid 
claim. Hooke's pretensions upon this head were never 
made out ; and from tbe known mediocrity of his mathe- 
matical attainment*, as well as his general disposition to 
appropriate every new discovery to himself, they are looked 
upon at very doubtful. Newton however having apparently 
replied to his remarks with more warmth than discretion, he 
(Newton) afterwards expressed a willingness to compromise 
tbe dispute by tbe insertion of a scholium (lib. i., prop, iv., 
cor. 6), wherein the controverted deduction is attributed 
independently to Sir Christopher Wren, Hooke* and H alley. 
The printing of tbe ' Prinoipia' Was superintended by Dr. 
Halter, and the exoefwe defrayed by tbe Royal Society, 



It appeared in 1687, London, 4to. For an account of this 
memorable work, the reader is referred to Prwcipia. 

The theory of universal gravitation advanced by Newton, 
wherein each particle of matter is supposed to attract all other 
matter in the direct proportion of its mass, and inverselr as 
the square of the distance, is, from its nature, insusceptible 
of direct demonstration, and could only be established by 
showing that the phenomena of nature Were in no instance 
opposed to such a supposition, and that it was sufficient to 
the explanation of those phenomena. Newton did much 
towards this; but the completion of the proof required the 
labours of many succeeding mathematicians and astrono- 
mers, and this may, in some measure, account for the quali- 
fied reception which the theory met With at the hands of 
Huygbens, who, though he acknowledged the mutual 
gravitation of the masses of matter, refused his assent to 
the assumed attraction between their ultimate particles. 
The opposition to the theory made by Leibnits, the erro- 
neous and unphilosophical principles which he endeavoured 
to substitute in its stead, and the meanness with which he 
sought to injure the reputation of Newton by designating 
the theory subversive of true religion, are equally prejudicial 
to his scientific and moral tame. The long interval that 
elapsed before the writings of Newton began to be generally 
understood and his doctrines appreciated, is attributable 
exclusively, as regards England, to their inherent absiruse- 
ness. On the Continent they had further to contend with 
established prejudices in favour of the doctrines of Des- 
cartes. 

The latter half of the seventeenth century is not less re- 
markable for its optical discoveries than for the zeal with 
which the physical sciences generally were prosecuted. The 
proportionality of the sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction, whieh furnishes an easy explanation of all the 
circumstances attending the simple refraction of homogene- 
ous light, had been discovered, and the discovery attributed 
to Descartes, though now known, on the authority of Vos- 
sius and Huyghens, to have been due to Snell, a Dutch 
physician, who died in 1626. From this law Descartes had 
been able to explain the theory of the refracting telescope, 
but had fallen into error by attributing the defects of such 
instruments solely to the spherical aberration of the lenses 
employed in their construction. Had suoh been the case, 
it is obvious that the whole of the aberration might have 
been removed by merely varying the form of the lenticular 
surface. Descartes accordingly, in his • Dioptrice,' pub- 
lished in 1629, and James Gregory, in his • Optica Pro- 
mote,' published in 1663, had investigated the forms which 
they believed it would be necessary and sufficient to give to 
the lenses, in order that parallel rays transmitted through 
them should converge to a point or focus with mathematical 
accuracy. The aberration of sphericity was however but a 
trifling impediment to the perfection of dioptrical instru- 
ments; compared with what is now designated chromatic 
aberration, or the aberration of rcfrangibiiity, which arises 
from the then undiscovered fact that light is not a homoge- 
neous substance, but composed of rays, some of which are 
more susceptible of refraction than others. In the year 
1666 we learn (' Letter of Newton to Oldenburg,' Phil. 
Trans.) that Newton, in common with many other philoso- 
phers at that time, occupied himself in the attempt to grind 
object-glasses in conformity with the precepts of Descartes 
and Gregory, and while thus occupied he seems to have 
conjectured that the defects of refracting telescopes might 
arise from some other cause than that which had hitherto 
been exclusively assigned. Either this conjecture or acci- 
dent led bim to consider the phenomenon of the prismatic 
spectrum (vol. ix„ p. 20), which was then well known to 
philosophers, although it had been explained by none. In 
doing so he remarked that the angle subtended at the aper- 
ture of his shutter by the length of the spectrum was con- 
siderably greater than that subtended by the sun's diameter, 
though, according to the received law of refraction, these 
angles ought to have been sensibly equal. After modifying 
the experiment in various ways, and assuring himself that 
this discrepance did not arise from any irregularity in his 
prism, the thought fortunately suggested itself of trying 
the separate effect of the prism u^on each of the coloured 
lights of the spectrum. Accordingly, having transmitted 
them successively through a second prism at the same 
angle of incidence, he found- I, that the colour was in no 
degree affected by this second refraction; 2, that the spec 
tram formed by each colour occupied a distinct position on 
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the screen, to that the deviation from the direction of the 
primitive ray was different in all, being greatest in the 
violet and least in the red. He therefore came to the im- 
portant conclusion ' that light was not homogeneous, but 
composed of rays, some of which were more refrangible than 
others.' This discovery must have been made subsequent to 
the publication of Wallis's optical lectures, which appeared 
in 1669, for otherwise it is improbable that Newton, to 
whom the revisal of the MS. was confided, and who receives 
the author's acknowledgements for having * corrected se- 
veral oversights, and made some important corrections,' 
would have permitted his friend to promulgate views so 
erroneous. 

In the above year however Newton began to deliver a 
course of lectures on optics at Cambridge, and the composi- 
tion of white light formed part of the course. Seeking the 
complete development of tne consequences of his discovery, 
• he was conducted,* says M. Biot, ' to a multitude of ob- 
servations no less admirable for their novelty and importance, 
than for the sagacity, address, and method with which he 
contrived, executed, and linked them one with the other. 
He thence composed his system of optics, wherein the fun- 
damental properties of light were for the first time unveiled 
and established, and classed according to pure experience 
alone, without the slightest intermixture of hypothesis ; a 
method of procedure which was then as surprising and as 
little heard of as the properties themselves: ....both the 
physical and natural sciences were at this time so mixed up 
with mere opinions, that few persons were capable of dis- 
criminating between a vague conjecture and a precise idea, 
between a physical hypothesis and a law of nature rigour- 
ouslv demonstrated.' 

Although Newton had been thus successful in his optical 
inquiries, and had detected the principal source of indis- 
tinctness iu refracting telescopes, he not only did not see 
how this indistinctness might be removed, but even desig- 
nated all attempt as 'desperate' (Optics, lib. i., prop. 7); 
and the long interval which elapsed before the discovery of 
the achromatic telescope may be attributed to the unme- 
rited reliance which in this instance was placed in his deci- 
sion. He regarded as a self-evident truth, which it there- 
fore needed neither reason nor observation to confirm, that 
the spectra formed by different refracting media were 
always of equal length whenever the refraction of the mean 
ray was the same; in other words, that the dispersive 
powers of different media were the same where their in- 
dices of refraction corresponding to the mean ray were 
equal ; and although the foot was controverted by some of 
the more respectable continental philosophers who assailed 
his doctrines, the circumstance appears to have neither 
shaken his belief, nor to have suggested the propriety of 
convincing his opponents by an appeal to experiment. An 
apparent analogy also between the lengths of the colours of 
the spectrum and the divisions of the harmonic chord, led 
him to suppose that the refractive indices of any medium cor- 
responding to the different coloured rays might be deduced 
from a knowledge of the index of refraction corresponding 
to the mean. Had he happened to have repeated his experi- 
ments with different refracting substances, he could scarcely 
have failed to recognise the difference of their dispersive 
powers even when the refraction of the mean ray is the same. 
Many of his experiments he did repeat with a prism of 
water, but in this instance he mixed with the water * a little 
sugar of lead ' (Brewster), his object being merely to in- 
crease the refractive power of the water ; but he thereby 
unknowingly also increased its dispersive power, and pro- 
bably rendered it sensibly equal to the dispersion of the 
glass prism previously employed. By these mistakes he 
was induced to forego all attempts to perfect the refracting 
telescope, and directed his attention to the construction of 
reflecting telescopes on the principles pointed out by James 
Gregory, in his 'Optica Promota.' 

In 1668-9 he had succeeded ; and in 1671 he executed a 
second telescope * with his own hands/ which is still care- 
fully preserved in the library of the Royal Society. For 
the investigations of Newton relative to the colours of thin 
transparent substances the reader is referred to Thin 
Plates. It was in order to explain the phenomena exhibited 
by such substances, and the partial reflexion and transmission 
of lis^ht incident upon diaphanous surfaces, that Newton 
devised his theory or* fits of easy reflexion and transmission.' 

SJOHT.] Speaking of Newton's theory of colour, Sir John 
erscbel remarks, 'It is a theory of extraordinary boldness 



and subtlety, in which great difficulties are ended Vj cto- 
gant refinements, and the appeal to our ignorance oo son** 
points is so dexterously backed by the weight of oar know- 
ledge on others, as to silence if not refute objectooon 
which at first sight appear conclusive against iC (£*cyc 
Metrop* art. « Light*) 

In 1672 Newton was elected member of the Royal Society. 
In 1675 he received a dispensation from Charles II. to con- 
tinue in his fellowship without taking orders. About the 
year 1687 he was appointed one of the delegates to rt iiso f 
the privileges of the university of Cambridge against the 
attacks of James II. In 1688 be took his seat in perUanaon* 
as one of the representatives of the university, and wae re- 
sident in London until the dissolution of parliament, winch 
took place the following year. He was again returned in 
1703, but lost his election in 1705. On no occasion doc* 
he appear to have taken any conspicuous part in the debnaee 
of the house. Prior to the year 1695, when be was appointed 
warden of the mint, with a salary of from 500/. to fiAot per 
annum, his pecuniary circumstances are said to have been 
rather straightened, and whatever may have been has own 
expectations, his friends seem to have reckoned upon aocne 
token of liberality from Charles II. and bis successor. The 
profligate reign of the former, and the opposition wfcirh 
Newton had given to the wishes of Jsmes, sutRciettti* ac- 
count for their expectations having been disappointed. Hs 
sole income is stated to have been derived from hie Laee- 
sian professorship, and from the produce of the manor of 
Woolsthorpe, the amount of which, though aided by habits 
remarkably temperate and abstemious, ill accorded witk the 
natural generosity of his disposition and the frequent occa- 
sions which he probably had of relieving the necessities of 
his poorer relations. His fellowship however most hate 
been an additional source of income, though we find do 
mention of its amount, and the notion of his having been m 
narrow circumstances most probably arose from the fort 
that in the Journal of the Royal Society there is enteral 
an order in council, dated January 28, 1674-5, whereby bo 
is excused from making the customary payment of one shil- 
ling a week ' on account of his low circumstances es ho 
represented.' (Birch, Hi$t. of Royal Society, iti. p. 179 > 
Four years after receiving the appointment of warden of the 
mint, he was promoted to the mastership of that eatabWk- 
roent with a salary of from 12001. to 1500/., and at hia death 
his personal estate was valued at 32,000/. 

About the year 1676, Leibnitz having heard of many srv 
results obtained by Newton by means of an infinite sons 
(the Binomial Theorem), he expressed to Oldenburg bis 
wish to be made acquainted with it This led to a corre- 
spondence between Newton and LeihniU, wherein die 
former also communicated many beautiful tbeorema on th* 
quadrature, rectification, &c. of curves, to which he bad 
been led by the aid of his method of fluxions, bat at the 
same time withheld all information concerning the prin- 
ciples of that method except in the form of anagrams* wbsrh 
were very unlikely to be deciphered. The letters of LotV 
nitx in reply showed that he was already in noneesoionTof a 
method analogous to that of fluxions, ana equally < 
in its applicability. An account of the dispute which i 
wards arose, between the English and foreign main 
ticians, relative to the claims of Leibniti as an independent 
inventor of the calculus, and the part which Newton feme- 
self took in the controversy, will be found in the artM** 
Fluxions (voL x., pp. 331-2), and in CoMMsmcnm Krt*~ 
tolicum (vol. vii., p. 399). 

The five years precediug Newton's appointment to the 
wardenship of the mint were paased chiefly at Camendcc 
During parts of the years 1692 and 1693 he suffered qiJm 
temporary mental aberration, although it was between Do* 
comber, 1692, and February, 1693, that he wrote his natsr 
celebrated letters on the existence of the Deity, at the ex- 
press request of Dr. Bentley. 

Mr. Van Swinden, while examining the MSS. and aoao» 
graph letters of Huygbens, met with a small journal m tW 
hand- writing of the latter. It is deposited in the h~ 
brary of Leyden, and contains the followinr note, coamano- 
nicated by Mr. Van Swinden to M. Biot, and first noblaahod 
by the latter in the ' Biographic Universelle,* * 29th May. 
1 694. Mr. Colin, a Scotchman, informs me thai the allow* 
trious geometer Isaac Newton has been insane for the loss 
eighteen months, either from excess of study, or froan tho 
grief occasioned by the destruction of his chemical 
ratory, together with many important MSS* by fixe. 
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Colia adds, that when he came to the archbishop of Cam- 
bridge, bis conversation indicating an alienation or mind, be 
wis immediately taken care of by his friends, confined to 
bis room, and remedies applied, by means of which he has 
now so far recovered as to again be able to comprehend the 
Principia.' Huyghens having mentioned this circum- 
stance to Leibnitz, the latter, in his reply, dated 23rd June, 
1694, expresses his gladness at receiving the account of 
Newton's convalescence at the same time that he received 
that of his illness, and adds, ' It is to men like you and him, 
Sir, that 1 wish a long life.' Sir David Brewster has been 
at considerable pains to determine bow for the foregoing 
statement is consistent with fact, and has succeeded in 
bringing to light many interesting documents which bear 
immediately upon this and other points. Among these is a 
manuscript diary of Mr. Pryme, a student at Cambridge, at 
the time that Newton was fellow of Trinity, which manu- 
script is now in the possession of his collateral descendant 
George Pryme, Esq., professor of political economy at Cam- 
bridge. It commences in the vear 1685, and under 3rd 
February, 1692, the writer mentions having that day heard 
of the destruction of Newton's MSS. on tne theory of co- 
lours, • established upon thousands of experiments which 
he had been twenty years of making, and which had cost 
him many hundred of pounds,' and he goes on to say that 
it took place on a winter's morning while Newton was at 
chapel* adding that 'when Newton had come back and 
teen what was done, every one thought he would have run 
mid; he was so troubled thereat, that he was not himself 
for a month after.* Another version of the story is, that 
Newton left in his study a favourite dog, which overturned 
s lighted taper upon his papers, and on his return, finding 
the extent of his loss, he exclaimed, *Oh, Diamond, Dia- 
mond, little do you know the mischief you have done me !' 
The above extract from the diary of Mr. Pryme, while it in 
fome degree corroborates the statement in the Journal of 
Huyghens, seems to show that the indisposition of Newton 
was neither so intense nor of so long continuance as has 
been supposed, and that * insanity' was inapplicable in the 
strict sense of that word, although there certainly existed 
some doubt as to what state of mind he was really in. 
This view is supported by letters in the hand-writing 
of Newton, of Mr. Pepys (secretary of the Admiralty), 
and of Mr. Milling ton (of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge), which have also been published by Sir David 
Brewster from the originals in the possession of Lord 
Braybroke. Among these is the following from Newton 
to Pepys, excusing himself from fulfilling a promise he had 
made to see the latter when next in London. Pepys enter- 
tained a very high esteem of Newton, and appears to have 
been very anxious for his health and longevity. * Septem- 
ber 13, 1693. Sir,— Some time after Mr. Millington had 
delivered your message, he pressed me to see you the next 
time I went to London. I was averse ; but upon bis press- 
ing consented, before I considered what I did, for I am ex- 
tremely troubled with the embroilment I am in, and have 
neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my 
former consistency of mind. I never designed to get any- 
thing by your interest, nor by King James's favour, but am 
now sensible that I must withdraw from your acquaintance, 
and see neither you nor the rest of my friends any more, if 
I may but leave them quietly, &c ,— Isaac Newton.* The 
wording of this letter excited in Mr. Pepys the suspicion 
that Newton was suffering from ' discomposure of head or 
mind, or both,' and he in consequence addressed himself 

for explanation to Millington, who in reply says, ' 

be (Newton) told me of bis own accord that he had writt 
to you a very odd letter, at which he was much concerned ; 
added that it was a distemper that much seized his mind, 
which he desired I would represent to you and beg your 
pardon, he being very much ashamed he should be so rude 
U> a person for whom he hath so great an honour. He is 
now ▼ery well, and though I fear he is under some degree 
of melancholy, yet I think there is no reason to suspect it 
has at all touched his understanding, and I hope never will.' 
While labouring under the same melancholy and nervous 
affection, he had characterised the writings of Locke as im- 
moral, and designated their author a Hobbist. In a letter 
to Locke, dated* At the Bull in Shoreditch, September 16, 
1 693,' he says, ' Being of opinion that you endeavoured to 
embroil me with women, I was so much affected by it, that 
when one told me you were sickly and would not live, I an- 
swered, "'twere better if you were dead.",* He then asks 
P. O, No. 1002. 



forgiveness for this uncharitableness. and for the ill opinion 
he had entertained of his writings, and concludes, 'I beg 
your pardon also for saying or thinking that there was a de- 
sign to sell me an office, and am your most humble and un- 
fortunate servant, Is. Newton.' In 1694 he appears to have 
recovered his former tranquillity and strength of mind ; for 
in that year we find him actively occupied in testing his 
lunar theory by the observations of Flamsteed, with whom 
he had hitherto been on the most intimate Wrms. The 
quarrel which subsequently took place between Newton and 
the astronomer royal is noticed under Flamsteed. 

In 1699 Newton was chosen foreign associate of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris; in 1703 he was elected pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, to which office be was annually 
re-elected till his death ; and in 1 705 he was knighted by 
Queen Anne. In 1722 he became subject to a disorder of 
the bladder, accompanied with cough and gout. He pre- 
sided for the last time at the Royal Society on the 28th of 
February, 1727, and died at Kensington on the 2uth of 
March following, in the eighty-fifth year of bis age. His 
body was interred in Westminster Abbey, the funeral being 
attended by several of the nobility and the principal mem- 
bers of the Society. In 1731 a magnificent monument, de- 
signed by Kent and sculptured by R> s brack, was erected 
in the abbey at the expense of his relatives. It is situated 
immediately behind the organ, and bears an appropriate in- 
scription ending with * Si^i gratulent ;r mortales tale tan- 
tumque exstitisse humani generis decus.* It is not true 
that the binomial theorem is also engraven upon it, though 
it is so stated under 'Binomial Theorem.' on the authority 
of several writers. The same year a medal was struck at 
the Tower, bearing on one side the head of Newton, with 
the motto ' Felix cognoscere causes ;' and on the reverse 
a personification of the mathematical sciences. In 1 755 a 
full-length statue, by Roubilliac, was erected in Trinity Col 
lege chapel, bearing the word Newtonus with the inscription 
from Lucretius, 'Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit.' 
There is also a bust of Newton in Trinity College library, 
by the same sculptor. Besides these memorials of Newton 
there exist several portraits of him by Vanderbank. Ruts, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and Sir Peter Lely: the last was taken 
when Newton was a B.A. The manor-house of Wools- 
thorpe, recently visited by the writer, is built of stone, end 
seated in a valley on the west side of the river Wit ham It 
was repaired in 1798 by Mr. Turner, the late proprietor, by 
whom also a marble tablet was placed over the mantelpiece 
of the room in which Newton was born. It bears the in- 
scription, ' Sir Isaac Newton, son of Isaac Newton, lord of 
the manor of Woolsthorpe, was born in this room on the 
25th of December, 1642.' At foot are the lines from Pope, 

* Nature and nnture'a laws lay hid tu ni^ht : 
God Mid, " Let Newton be," and all was light.* 

In a room on the same floor is preserved his oaken study, 
converted by the present occupant into a lumber closet. 
The two dials engraved upon the southern wall are still 
very distinct, but the styles of both are wanting. The larger 
dial is about a foot in diameter. The celebrated apple 
tree, the fall of one of the apples of which is said by Pern 
berton to have turned the thoughts of Newton to the sub- 
ject of gravitation, was thrown down by the wind about 
five years since. A drawing has been preserved of it in its 
prostrate position, and another tree grafted on its stock. 

In his person Newton was short, but well set, and in- 
clined to corpulence. His hair was abundant, and white qs 
silver, without baldness. His eye was bright and penetrat 
ing till within the last twenty years of his life ; but his 
countenance, though thoughtful, seldom excited much ex- 
pectation in those to whom he was unknown. In his con- 
versation there appears to have been little either very 
remarkable or agreeable ; but we have the testimony of Dr. 
Pemberton that * neither his age nor his universal reputa- 
tion had rendered him stiff in opinion, or in any degree 
elated.' Ascribing whatever he had accomplished to the 
effect of patient and continuous thought rather than to any 
peculiar genius with which nature had endowed him, he 
looked upon himself and his labours in a very different 
light from that in which both he and they were regarded by 
mankind. 'I know not,* he remarked, a short time before 
his death, 'what I may appear to the world ; but to myself 
I seem to have been only like a boy plaving on the sea- 
shore, and diverting myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 

Vox.. XVI.-2 D 
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the cjreat ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.' 
(Turner's Collections relative to the Town of Grantham.) 
But while he thus contrasted the littleness of human 
knowledge with the extent of human ignorance, he was 
fully conscious of the importance of his own labours, 
when comparod with those of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and evinced a natural readiness to assert 
and vindicate his rights whenever occasion might require. 
It were to be wished that, by an earlier publication of his 
discoveries, he had adopted the roost eligible mode of esta- 
blishing the undoubted priority of his claim. Such a course, 
by changing the current of events, would have left him less 
open to the charge of having disregarded the claims of 
others, or of having suffered their reputations to be preju- 
diced hv his silent acquiescence in the acts of his colleagues. 
To judge of Newton from the life of him recently published 
by Sir David Browster, we could only infer that his moral 
chaiacter had su tiered from no one instance of human in- 
firmity, and that every action had been dictated by feelings 
of benevolence and the love of truth. These were indeed 
the general motives by which he was actuated. The unre- 
futed disingenuousness of his behaviour towards Leibnitz, 
relative to the discovery of the calculus, and the yet more 
discreditable part which he took in the persecution of Flam- 
h teed by the Royal Society, are exceptions. Sir David 
Brewster considers Leibnitz to have been the only aggres- 
sor, Newton the only sufferer. The MS. autobiography of 
Flamsteed was not discovered by Mr. Baily till the year 
following that in which Sir D. Brewster published bis life 
of Newton. 

The following is a list of the works of Newton, in the 
order of publication :— 

1. ' Prmcipia,' 1687, Lond., 4to. ; 1713, Camb., 4to., edited 
by Cotes; 1726, Lond., 4to., edited by Pemberton ; 1730, 
Lond., 2 vols. 8vo., illustrated by Doniek ; 17*29, Lond., 2 
vols. 8vo., Englished by Motte. Besides these, several 
editions have been published on the Continent. The best 
edition is that of MM. Le Seur et Jacquier, 1 739-42, Geneva 
4 vols. 4to , comprising a valuable running commentary on 
the text, and generally known as the' Jesuits' edition.' The 
same, 1760, Colon. Ailobrog. ; the same, 182*2, Glasgow, 4 
vols. 8vo., edited by Wright. (Horsley, torn. ii. and lii.) 

2. 'Optic*,' Lond., 1704, 4to. To the first edition, writ- 
ten in English, wero appended two Latin treatises, viz. 
' De Quadratura Curvarum,' containing an exposition of his 
method of fluxions ; and * Enumeratio Linearum tertii Or- 
dinis,' containing an elegant classification of seventy-two 
curves of the third order, with an account of their properties, 
but without any information as to the method whereby 
those properties had been investigated. These treatises, 
which had little connection with the principal work, were 
omitted in the subsequent editions. A Latin translation of 
the 'Optics,' by Dr. Clarke, appeared in 1706, Lond., 4to., 
for which Newton presented the doctor with 500/. The 
other editions are, in English, Lond., 1714, 1721, 1730; in 
Latin, Lond., 1719, 1721, 1728, Lausanne, 1740, Padua, 
1773. (Horsley, tomes i. and iv.) 

3. 'Arithmetics Universalis,' 1707, Camb., 8vo., com- 
prising the algebraical lectures delivered by Newton at the 
university, printed under the inspection of Whiston, and, 
according to some authorities, without the author's consent. 
Translated by Raphson, 1 728, Lond., 8vo. There are several 
later editions, both English and foreign. That byCastillon, 
Amst., 1760, is in 2 vols. 4to. (Horsley, torn, i.) 

4. * Analysis per Equationcs Numero Terminomm Inft- 
nitas,' 1711, Lond., 4to. Translated by Stewart, 4to., Lond., 
1743. This work was written by Newton, about the year 
1672, and intended as an introduction to Kinckhuyscn's 
'Algebra/ of which he had undertaken to publish a new 
edition. Motives now unknown induced him to abandon 
this design. (Horsley, tome i.) 

5. ' Methodus Differentialis,' a small tract on interpola- 
tion. (Horsley, tome i.) 

6. 'Do Mundi Systcmate/ 1728, Lond., 4to. This is a 
popular account af the truths contained in the third book of 
the ' Principia.' An Knuli>h translation from the original 
MS. had Wccn published the previous year in 8vo. There 
are later editions. (Horsley, tome iii.) 

7. *TLe Chronology of Antient Kingdoms amended: to 
which i* prefixed a Chronicle from the first memory of 
things in Europe to the conquest of Persia by Alexander 
the Great,' \72H t Lond., 4to. It had been surreptitiously 
translated and published at Paris, in 1 725. The reader will 



find an able review of this work, by M. Daunon. append**! 
to Biot's Life of Newton in the 'Biographic UniverseUc,* 
tome xxi„ pp. 1 80-6. (Horsley, tome v.) 

8. 'Table of Assays,* printed in Dr. Arbuthnot's • TiMn .' 

9. 'Optical Lectures,' 1728, Lond.,6vo., comprising tho*« 
delivered in the years 1669-70-71. Translated into L*t:u. 
1729, Lond., 4to. (Horsley, tome iii ) 

10. 'Observations on the Prophecies of Daniel and ih* 
Apocalypse of St. John,' 1 733, Loud., 4lo. (Horsley, lonve % > 

11. * A method of Fluxions and Analysis by Infinite 
Series,' translated into Euglitdi from the original Latin by 
John Colson, to which is added a Commentary by \i* 
translator, 1736, Lond., 4to. 

12. 'An Historical Account of two notable Corrvptmc* 
of Scripture,' written prior to 1691, but first publish*- J m 
1754, Lond., uiid^-r the title of 'Two Letters from Sir Itasr 
Newton to M. Le Cierc' (Horsley, tome v.) Newton con- 
tributed some papers to an edition of Varenius's * Geogra- 
phy,' printed at Cambridge in 1672, 8vo. 

The papers communicated by Newton to the R/»ynl So- 
ciety are comprised in vols, vu.-xi. of the ' Transact *©tn.' 
The principal works of Newton were collected and pub- 
lished by Dr. Horsley, under the title of 'Newiorn Open 
(jute extant omnia,' 1779-85, Lond., 5 vols. 4to. In ib* 
foregoing list, where a work bad been reprinted in Hart- 
ley's edition, reference is made to the volume. The (blkf- 
ing were, with few exceptions, first printed in Hanltj* 
edition :— -Tome i., ' Excerpta qu&dam ex Epistolis New torn 
ad Series Fluxionesque pertinentia ;' 'Artis Analytes? 
Specimina, vel Geometria Analytical Tome iii, •TKeora 
Lunsa.' Tome iv., 'Letters on various Subjects in Natural 
Philosophy, published from the Originals in the ArrJmrs 
of the Royal Society ;' * Letter to Mr. Boyle on the Cat*? 
of Gravitation ;' ' TabulaB duee, Culorum altera, niter* Rc- 
fraclionura ;' 'De Problematibus Bernouillianis ;* 'Propo- 
sitions for determining the Motion of a Body urged by t«o 
Central Forces ;» « Four Letters to Dr. Bentley ;• • Con>- 
mercium E pistol icum D. Johannis Collins, et atanotn, 6* 
Analysi Promota' (first published by the Royal Society in 
1713: anew edition appeared in 1722); ''AdditanaetiU 
Commercii Kpistolici.' Tome v., 'A short Chronicle from 
a Manuscript, the property of the Rev. D. Ektna, dean *f 
Carlisle.' The minor works of Newton have been collected 
and published under the title of 'Opuscule Mathematxa. 
Philosophica, et Philologies; collegit parttmqoe Lain* 
vert it ao recensuit Joh. Castillioneus ;' Laus. et Gener., J 
tomes 4 to. After the death of Newton, Dr. Pellet was »?- 
pointed by the executors to examine his manuscripts sad 
papers, and to select such as he deemed adapted for ptb V 
cation. They are eighty-two in number, and consist of & 
great number of sheets. But many of those on lheoJo£ir*J 
subjects are mere copies over and over again, with rrry sl^sl 
variations. Of these MSS., the only ones which Dr. PrtWt 
deemed fit to be printed were ' The Chronology * and • Aa 
Abstract of the Chronology,' the former in ninety -two, tV 
latter in 12 half-sheets folio. At the same time be reeuca- 
mended for further consideration those entitled * De Muta 
Corporum;' 'Paradoxical Questions concerning Aihaxs 
sius ;' * History of the Prophecies ;' and a bundle of lme 
mathematical papers. A catalogue of these MSS. m 
appended to a bond given by Mr. Conduit to Use ndaaL*- 
trators of Newton, wherein he binds himself to ncrount *> 
any profit he may make by their publication. A Ii*: of 
them will be found in Hutton's 'Dictionary.' Tbeae o*» 
theological subjects are at present, we believe, ha the pos- 
session of the family of the earl of Portsmouth. In addit io* 
may be mentioned the valuable and hitherto anpuMifcbcd 
collection of letters between Newton and Cotes* reUtrv* to 
the publication of the second edition of the ' Pnncipta,' awe- 
served in the library of Trinity College, Cembndg* ; lb* 
Correspondence of Newton with Mr. Pepys and Sir. Mil- 
linffton. in the possession of Lord Braybroke ; and other 
MSS. in the Bodleian library, Oxford. 

(Brewster's Life of Newton, Lond , 1831, ISmo. ; Bsx*» 
Life, in the Biog. Univers. ; Turner's CoUeetiotSM fvr f*» 
Hist, of Grantham, containing the Papers forwarded u 
Font enc lie by Conduit, the husband of Newton's nx**. 
and Dr. Stukeley's Account of the Infancy of Kevtucw 
written in 1727 ; Fontenelle's 'Eloge de Newton.' GUmm* 
divers"*, La Haye, 1729, 4ta, tome iii.; BtorrarA** fin- 
tannica; Birch's Hist, of the Royal SonWy. l»nd . I 754 :. 
4to M vol. iii. and iv. ; Heads of ill Wfoeui Persons of C?r~«r 
Britain, engraved by Houbrakm and Vert**, wtth 
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Lwes, by Birch, Lend., 1743, fol., tome i„ p. 147. The 
reader may further consult Montucla, Hist, des Mathem., 
tomes ii. f iii., iv. ; Peraberton's Account of Newton's Phi- 
losophy; Maclaurin's Account of Newton's Discoveries ; 
Priestley's History of Optics ; Laplace, Exposition du Sys- 
tem* du Monde, chap. v. ; Lord King's Life and Corre- 
spondence of Locke; Life of Newton, in the Library of 
Useful Knowledge. &c.) 
NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. [Principia.] 
NEWTON. THOMAS, born 1704, died 1782, having 
been for the last twenty years of his life bishop of Bristol, 
and for the last fourteen dean of St. Paul's ; a prelate of 
not very remarkable powers, natural or acquired, but a man 
without reproach, acceptable in the society of the great, and 
possessed of a certain amount of general and professional 
knowledge. 

He is chieflv known by two works : an edition of the 
* Paradise Lost, with notes, first published in 1749, and his 
' Dissertation on the Prophecies,' of which the first volume 
appeared in 1755. Both had a certain, perhaps a high, 
celebrity in their day, but we look in them in vain for much 
of either acuteness or learning. Both however may be 
perused by those who do not profess to be themselves critical 
scholars with advantage ; and the critical scholar in English 
or in biblical literature may meet occasionally with useful 
suggestions. It is perhaps unfortunate for the bishop that 
a comparison is provoked between his work on Milton and 
the edition (a model of works of that class) of the minor 
poems by Warton. 

Bishop Newton's course of life was very like that of other 
divines who have risen to the episcopal bench. He was 
the son of a person engaged in trade, was a pupil in the 
grammar-school at Lichfield, and afterwards at West- 
minster, from whence he removed to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; was for some years a city preacher, and tutor in the 
Tyreonnel family, and in 1744 presented by Pulteneyearl of 
Bath, who was his great friend and patron, to the living of 
St. Mary-le-Bow. He next became lecturer at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, prebendary of Westminster, dean of 
Salisbury, sub-almoner, bishop of Bristol, and finally dean 
of St. Paul's. 

NEWTOWN 8TEWART, a town in the parish of Ard- 
ttraw, barony of Strabane, county of Tyrone, and province of 
Ulster. It is seated on the left bank of the Moyle, or Mourne, 
9 miles (English) north by west from Omagh, and 1 16 miles 
(English) north west by north from Dublin (direct distances). 
It derives its name from Sir William Stewart, to whom the 
adjacent lands were granted by Charles I. Being sur- 
rounded by the mountains of Munterloney, and command- 
ing the only pass in this mountainous district, it was for- 
merly regarded as a place of some importance. In 1689 it 
was burnt by order of James II., and remained a mere heap 
of ruins till 1727, when it was restored by the Stewart 
family. The parish church, ' a handsome building,' was 
erected the same year, at the expense of Dr. Hall, the then 
vicar of Ardstraw, and subsequently bishop of Dromore. 
Young, in 1 780, described this place as ' a row of neat stone 
and slate cabins.' It now consists of three streets, which 
are tolerably well built and paved, and contains one or two 
inns. Its population, in 1831, was 1737, that of the entire 
parish of Ardstraw being 18,61 7. Many of the inhabitants 
are employed in the neighbouring quarries The market- 
day is Monday. The fairs are held on the last Monday in 
every month. 

(Young's Tour in Ireland, Lond., 1780, 4to.; Popula- 
tion Returns.) 
NEWTOWN. [Montgomeryshire.] 
NEXT OF KIN. [Consanguinity; Intestacy.] 
NIAGARA RIVER AND FALLS. The Niagara 
rirer unites lake Erie with lake Ontario, which is 334 feet 
kwer than lake Erie. The river descends through this dif- 
ference in level in the space of about 33 miles. Near the 
place where it issues from lake Erie the river runs through 
a level country, and its banks are not much elevated above 
the surface of the water. The current is gentle, hardly ex- 
ceeding two miles and a half an hour. The width of the 
river is about one mile, and it preserves this width until it 
arrives at Grand Island, by which it is divided into two 
amis. About ten miles lower down, at Navy Island, both 
inns re unite, and at this place the river is about two miles 
*«le. A little lower down, at the mouth of the Welland or 
Chipptway river, it suddenly contracts to less than a mile, 
*&4 its current rapidly increases from three to se?en or eight 



miles an hour. The course of the river in this part is nearly 
due west, and its banks begin to rise first to ten or twelve feet, 
and soon to twenty, thirty, and fifty feet above the surface 
of the water. This rising of the banks is not the effect of a 
rise in the surrounding country, which in fact preserves its 
level in a continuous plain, but it is owing to the bed of the 
river descending on an inclined plane. The waters are 
borne down with great force against the Canadian side, and 
driven back by the high rocky banks, for at this point the 
river suddenly turns to a course which is east of north, and 
immediately afterwards the great volume of water is hurled 
down over a perpendicular height of 160 feet into a terrific 
gulf. Goat Island divides the cataract. This island is 
about 320 yards wide. The cataract between it and the 
American side is 320 yards wide, and 162 feet high; but 
between the island and the Canadian side it is 700 fe/et 
wide and 150 feet. high. Both falls unite before they are 
lost in the gulf below. The American cataract descends 
nearly in a perpendicular line, and is divided into two cata- 
racts by a small rock. The fall between this rock and Goat 
Island is only ten yards wide, and is called the cataract of 
Montmorenci. The Canadian cataract rolls over a precipice 
projecting about fifty feet beyond its base, and the falling 
water forms a curve, between which and the rock itself per- 
sons may safely proceed thirty or forty yards. This is called 
the Horse-Shoe Fall. To accommodate the travellers who 
visit the falls, a wooden bridge has been thrown across the 
American Fall to Goat Island, a few yards above the very 
crest of the cataract, and on the Canadian side a platform 
has been extended so far as to enable the traveller to look 
immediately over the awful abyss. Below the Falls the river 
flows with considerable rapidity between banks from 200 to 
300 feet high. These banks are perpendicular for about 
half their descent, but towards the base they form a slope 
composed of the fragments which have fallen from above. 
Four miles below the Falls, in a semicircular basin, there is a 
terrific whirlpool formed by the water, which descends into 
the vortex with furious impetuosity, and rashes out between 
a narrow passage formed by perpendicular cliffs. Not far 
from this place the river passes the low ridge called Queen- 
ston Heights, and enters the level country which surrounds 
lake Ontario. 

This enormous volume of water is thrown over a mass of 
limestone rock, which lies in horizontal strata: below the 
limestone there is a thicker mass of soft shale, which 
crumbles away rapidly; so that the limestone above overhangs 
it forty feet or more, and fragments of the superior rock 
fall down from time to time. Thus the cataracts are slowly 
changing their position, and moving nearer to lake Erie. 
The deep channel in which the river Hows below the Falls 
seems to owe its origin to the same cause that is now in 
operation ; and it is not improbable that the Falls were once 
at Queenston, which is now seven miles below the cataract. 
The high table-land extends from Queenston to lake Erie 
The Niagara descends — 

From lake Erie to the head of the Rapids 
above the Falls . . • 

By the Rapids above the Falls 
By the Great Fall on the American side . 
From the base of the Falls to Queenston . 
From Queenston to lake Ontario . 

334 feet 

To obviate the interruption which the Falls of the Niagara 
cause to navigation, the Welland Canal has been made on 
the Canadian side. [Canada.] 

(Basil Hall's Travels through North America ; Mac 
Gregor's British America ; Bouchette's British Dominions 
in North America ; Darby's View of the United States ; 
and F&wler's Journal of a Tour in the State of New Fork ; 
LyeWs Geology, i. 275; Mr. Bakewell. jun., On the Falls of 
Niagara, in Loudon's Mag. of Nat. Hist., xii.) 

NIAS. [Sumatra.] 

NIC^EA. [Anatolia.] 

NICANDER, a physician, poet, and grammarian, of 
whose life very few particulars are found in antient authors, 
and even those few are doubtful and contradictory. Upon 
the whole it seems most probable that his father's name 
was Damnseus (Eudociro Viol., op. Villois. Anecd. Gr., vol. 
!., p. 308, and Anonymt Scriptoris, ' Vita Nic.'); that he 
lived about Ol. clxi., ii., 135 b.c, in the reign of Attalua 
III., the last king of Pergamus, to whom he dedicated one 
of his poems which is no longer extant (Suidas; Eudoo, 
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Vio\ : Anon. Vita) ; that he was a native of Claros (Nican- 
dri Iheriaca), a small town near Colophon, whence he 
it commonly called Coloplwnius (Cic, De Orat., lib. i., 
cap 16 ; Suidas, Anthol. Gr.) ; and that he succeeded his 
fa' her as hereditary priest of Apollo Clarius (Eudoc, Viol. ; 
Anon. Vita) He appears to have been rather a volumi- 
nous writer, as the titles of more than twenty of his works 
have been preserved ; but of all these we possess at present 
only two in a perfect state, with a few fragments of some of 
the others.. The * Theriaca* is a poem consisting of nearly 
loon lines in hexameter verse, on the wounds caused by 
different venomous animals, and the proper treatment of 
each : it is characterised by Haller (Biblioth. Botan.) as 
l.iiv^a, incotidita, et nullius fidei farrago.' It contains 
however several curious passages relating to natural history, 
of which the following may serve as a specimen. He men- 
tions (v. 147, &.c.) a species of serpent, called *»/+, which 
at way* assumes the colour of the ground over which it 
crawls.* He places (v. 183, &c) the venom of serpents in 
a membrane surrounding the teeth, which is not very far 
from the truth. He describes the ichneumon (v. 190, &c.) 
and the asp, and the way in which the former fights with 
the latter and destroys its eggs; all of which is described 
in very nearly the same terms by Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib. 
viii., cap. 35, 36), and in a great measure confirmed by 
modem naturalists. (See Cuvier's notes on the above- 
mentioned chapters of Pliny, in the French translation, 20 
vols. 8vo., Paris, 1829-33.) In speaking of the amphis* 
baena. he falls into the vulgar error of his day, and describes 
it as having two heads (v. 372, &c). The same error is 
found in Pliny (Hist. Nat., lib. viii., cap. 35). He divides 
scorpions into nine species, distinguishing them ch icily by 
their colour (v. 769, &c), a mode of division probably 
taken from A po Hod or us (Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. xi., cap. 30), 
and followed by iElian (De Nat. Anim., lib. vi„ cap. 20). 
He is the first person who describes the moths that flutter 
about a candle at night, and calls them faXaivai (v. 759, &c). 
He gives a fabulous account of the basilisk (v. 396, &c), 
which is followed, as might be expected, by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., 1. viii., cap. 33, and 1. xxix., c 19), and by iElian (De 
Nat. Anim., lib. ii., cap. 7), though it should be observed 
that the animal spoken of by them could not be the same 
that is called by that name by modern naturalists, which is 
found only in America. [Basilisk; Cockatrice.] He 
declares the bite of the field-mouse to be poisonous (v. 815, 
&c), and that the animal dies if it should fall into a wheel- 
rut ; both which circumstances are repeated by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., lib. viii., cap. 83) and iElian (De Nat. Anim, lib. ii„ 
cap. 37). He is one of the earliest writers who mentions 
the fable of the salamander (v. 817, &c). See Pliny, Hist. 
Nat^ lib. x., a 86, and iElian, De Nat. Anim., lib. ii., c. 31. 
He says that wasps (v. 738, &c.) are generated by the pu- 
trefaction of the carcass of a horse (com p. Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
lib. xvii., cap. 18, and iElian, De Nat. Aninu, lib. i., cap. 28), 
and bees by that of an ox (com p. iElian, De Nat. Anim., 
lib. ii„ cap. 57). 

The ' Alexipharmaca' is a rather shorter poem, written in 
the same metre, on poisons and their antidotes, and may 
be considered as a sort of continuation of the * Theriaca.' 
Haller' » judgment on this work is as severe as on the pre- 
ceding. He says of it, * Descriptio vix ulla, syraptomata 
fuse recensentur, et magna farrago et incondita plantarum 
potisstmura alexipharmacarum subjicitur.' Among the 
poisons of the animal kingdom he mentions (v. 1 1 5, &c.) 
the cantharis of the Greeks, which is not the Lytta Vesica- 
toria, but the Mefoe Chicorii; the buprestis (v. 335, &c), 
Car alms Buddon ; the blood of a bull (v. 312) ; the coagu- 
lated milk in the stomach of mammiferous animals (v. 364, 
&c); a species of tetraodon (v. 465, &c), Tetraodon La- 
gocephalus; the leach (v. 495, &c). Hirudo venenata; 
and a species of gecko, odkapavZpa (v. 550, &c). Among 
the vegetable poisons we find the aconite (v. 12, &c), 

• Aconitum Lycoctonum ;' the coriander (v. 157, &c), which 
has sometimes been fatal in Egypt; the hemlock (v. 186, 
&.(•.), ' Con i urn ;' the oolchicum (v. 249, &c), Iffiptpov ; the 
Lotos dorychnium (v. 376, &c); the henbane (v. 415, kc), 

• Hyoscyamus;* opium (v. 433, &c); and the different spe- 
cies of fungi (v. 521, &c.X the growth of which Nicander 
attributes to fermentation. Of mineral poisons he mentions 

• Comp«»PUD y .»HbtNat. , lib.TiU,c^aS. Tb« an ueount of Um 

2T 1??*? *? to Ari **»* <A*w». if«M/f ., c. 178). and ia *Uao (At 
fifat. Animal x^c.40). J v 



only white lead, or carbonate of lead (v. 74, See.), scd 
litharge, or protoxide of lead (v. 607, &c). 

To counterbalance in some degree Halter's anfiavoorabW 
opinion of Nicander's extant works, it ought in joatico xm 
be stated that his knowledge of natural history appear* to 
be at least equal to that of other writers of his own arose* 
of a later age, while on the subject of poisons he wa» Ur,c 
considered a great authority: Galen several tunc* qootcs 
him, and Dioscorides, Aetius, and Johannes Aetuano* bane 
borrowed from him largely. 

With respect to his merits as a poet, the most opposite 
opinions are to he found both in aniient mud inodera 
writers. In the Greek anthology Colophon is congiatoiaiii' 
for being the birth place of Homer and Nicander <t ut . p. 
270, ep. 567, ed. Brunck.). Cicero (De Orat* lib. u. cap 
16X alluding to bis 'Georgics' (a poem not now oxfeaauj. 
praises the poetical manner in which he treats a oubjuat 4 
which he was entirely ignorant ; while Plutarch i/As* Jk*L 
Pb'etis, cap. 2) says the 'Theriaca ' onlv escapes boinf pooae 
because it is put into metre, and will not allow st a* be 
called a poem, because there is in it ' nothing of Cans* or 
falsehood.' This very point Julius Csssar Scalane* f has hi 
worthy of especial commendation, and says, *M*fna a 
laus quod ne quid iueptum aut inept* dieat.' C/W/aom 
lib. v., cap. 15.) He goes on to praise the accuracy of h* 
expressions and versification, and declares that sossoof a& 
the Greek authors a more polished poet is hardly to he 
found. M. Merian, on the other hand, in an eoawjr * Cow 
ment les Sciences influent dans la Pocsie' (Mem. sUtAcmst 
Roy. de Berlin, ran 1776, p. 423) mentions Niranssn t» 
show the antipathy that exists between the language of 
poetry and the subjects of which be treated. Ho colls **«» 
' a erinder of antidotes, who sang of scorpions* Si 
spiders,' and considers his poems as fit only for too l^ _ __ 
ries. Probably his poetical genius has been a good 
cramped by the prosaic chaiacter of the subject* tool be 
has chosen for his theme; and we may fairly soy toot h* 
writings contain quite as much poetry as could bo i 



from such unpromising materials. As for bis style aad 
language, probably every one who has ever roost half a 
dozen lines of either of his poems will agree with Beaslry. 
who says that he studiously affected obsolete and attrttojoawd 
words, and must have been an obscure writer ores* to bo 
contemporaries. (Cambridge Museum Crit^ toL i, o. s; i j 

The ' Theriaca' and the * Alexipharmaca ' were Area pah* 
lished in Greek, with the Scholia to both poems* by U* 
elder Aldus, Venet., 1499, foL, at the end of hie osbtson ef 
Dioscorides. The last aud best edition is Schnoidor'a, obe 
published the • Alexipharmaca' in Greek and Lots*, em* 
the Scholia and copious notes, Hato, 1792. Oro. Tke 
'Theriaca,' edited in the same manner, and coataaaro*; aba 
the fragments of Nicander's other poems, appoarod so *-••, 
Lips., 1816. The • Theriaca * was published in tho • Coat- 
bridge Museum Critic um/ with Bentley's emeodauooov *W. 
i., p. 370, &c There is extant a Greek parapbroao in awat* 
of both poems (printed in Schneider's editionsjbv Ruteebam. 
of whom nothing is known, except that be baa dots* to* 
same to Oppian s • Cynegetica ' and • Halieutsoa.* 

NICANDER, KARL AUGUST, a recent Swodsnb »c«t 
of considerable celebrity, was horn at Stregoas, on tbo tocb 
March, 1799, and educated at the university of Usmo. 
where he made his literary debut in 1820, first under «W 
pseudonym ' August,' in the ' Kalender for Dosno/ aod 
almost immediately afterwards by his • Runeevaeday oiler 
den forste Riddarn' (The Runic Sword, or tbo F«r*u. 
Knight), a tragedy which manifested groat power. Hot 
next production, which was illustrated with design* Vy bat 
friend Baron von Hamilton, was that entitled * Raton** ' 
(the Runes), a series of sixteen legendary * ronasssso ■/ 
among which that which has for its subject Rnk Vaaa n 
the most interesting. Another production of tbo oaaau 
kind, though founded not upon northern but eoartWrti 
story,— namely, bis • Enxio,' an historical lync in c*sr««*i 
romaunts, appeared in a collection of poems by ftxsoa si 
1 825-6 ; and in each of those years he obtained a prtao — 
dal from the Swedish academy, the latter of otues* 
for his poem on the • Death of Tasso,'— -a subject 
treated with great beauty and energy by the Ru 
Batiushkov. Admirable and touching as are tbo st 
which the tragic tale of ' King Enxio' are poured fiartK^ 
deep as vs> the pathos, rich as is the poetic colourm**. *m»o 
and graceful as is the language, this piece did nut^ 
a favourite with the public ft was hw 
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Gentian by Mohnike (1829), and the collection in which 
it appeared procured for its author the applause and patron- 
age of the academy, which enabled him to travel and visit 
Italy in 1827. Of this journey the literary fruit was the 
poet's * Minnen fran Sodern* (Recollections of the South, 
after a Tour through Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy). Its chief merit lies in the poetical pieces with which 
it is interspersed. Among his minor poetical compositions, 
that on * Silence * is a piece of singular beauty and pathos. 
Nicander died February 7, 1839. 

NICARAGUA. [Central America] 
NICOOLA DI PISA, or PIS A'NO, is a celebrated name 
in the history of art. He was among the very earliest re- 
storers of sculpture : he quitted the hard, dry, and mecha- 
nical manner of his predecessors, and introduced a style 
which, though it falls short of the antique, was based upon 
similar principles, and in which he displayed a vigorous mind 
and much feeling, if not always the most refined taste. 
None of his biographers have been able to ascertain the 
precise dale either of his birth or death, but the former 
in ust have been very near the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, as he was greatly advanced in age, and 
became quite decrepid in the year 1 273, after which date no 
certain mention of him can be traced. That he had attained 
to great skill in his profession in 1225 may be taken for 
granted, as he was in that year employed to execute the 
area or tomb of San Domenico at Bologna, which he em- 
bellished with a series of bas-reliefs and figures truly admi- 
rable for that time. Several of these subjects are given by 
Cicognara, in his * Storia della Scultura,' and many of the 
beads and countenances are finely expressed. This work 
dearly shows that Niccola had diligently studied the an- 
tique, and also that he must then have been almost in the 
maturity of his powers. For a description of and remarks 
on this masterly production, we refer to Cicognara and to 
Moronna's • Pisa Illustrate. 1 

Niccola appears to have continued at Bologna till 1231, 
when he began the celebrated church of San Antonio, or II 
Santo, at Padua, which acquired for him no less fame as an 
architect He had previously given evidence of his skill in 
architecture by the church and convent of San Domenico 
at Bologna, which were designed by him during his resi- 
dence in that city, and supposed to have been his first works 
of the kind. Immediately after completing the building at 
Padua, he was engaged to erect the church Dei Frari at 
Venice, and his reputation as an architect became so great 
that he was successively employed on many other buildings 
at Florence, Pistoja, Volterra, Naples, and in his native 
city. Among those which he executed at Florence, the most 
celebrated Im the church and of monastery Santa Trinita, 
which edifice was extolled by Michel Agnolo as one of sur- 
passing excellence for its simple grandeur and the noble- 
ness of its proportions. He begun the cathedral of Pistoja 
in J 240, and likewise improved and embellished that at Vol- 
terra At Arezzo, the convent of S. Domenico,— at Viterbo, 
the church and convent of the Dominicans, where he did 
much in the way of repairs and restorations, — and at Naples, 
toe church of Lorenzo, besides the magnificent abbey on 
the plain of Tagliacozzo, erected by Charles I. of Anjou 
(1268) in commemoration of his decisive victory over Cor- 
radino. and thence called Santa Maria della Vittoria, — 
testify to the repute in which his architectural talents were 
held and how extensively he was employed. Besides the 
Palazzo degli Anziani and S. Michele, among the edifices 
by him at Pisa the roost noted is the campanile of S. Nic- 
rola. or the Augustines, which is an octangular structure 
externally, except at its upper story, which has sixteen 
sides, with as many arches springing from columns, and 
forming an open gallery around it, and above this is a lesser 
* ory crownea by a short spire, or rather a steep roof, where 
the octagonal form is resumed. The interior is circular, 
ami forms an open well-staircase with arches resting upon 
columns, of which latter there are altogether four and 
twenty, fifteen of oriental granite, and the rest of various 
marble*. Moronna gives an elevation and section of this 
structure, but they are so wretchedly executed, that they 
cannot be relied upon for anything further than the general 
idea and shape of the design. 

Another very celebrated work by him at Pisa, though of 
a different class, is the pulpit in the Baptistery, a hexagon 
supported on seven columns, there being one in the centre 
beneath it, besides those at the angles. It was executed by 
him in 1260 ; and in 1266 he was employed to make another 



for the cathedral at Sienna, which latter is considerably 
larger and richer, and octagonal in plan, so that instead ol 
five, there are seven sides occupied with compartments in 
bas-relief, and likewise nine columns instead or seven. Had 
he produced nothing else, these two works alone (as to 
which Cicognara enters into a minute description), would 
suffice to establish Niccola's fame as a sculptor, and show 
the great perfection to which he advanced the art from 
what he found it in the hands of his immediate predecessors. 
Another work, of which the historian of Italian sculpture 
speaks at great length, is the representation of the Last 
Judgment and Inferno, in the facade of the Duomo of 
Orvieto, which has been generally attributed to Niccola, but 
is asserted by that critic to have been the production of 

Giovanni di Pisa, the son and pupil of Niccola, who 
may have been born somewhere about 1235, as at the time 
of his death, in 1320, he is said to have been • vecchissimo,' 
exceedingly old. We may at least suppose him to have 
been nearly twenty-five when he was invited to Perugia to 
erect a splendid monument to Urban IV., who died in that 
city in 1264. That work gave such satisfaction, that he 
was employed also upon the embellishments of the fountain 
in front of the Duomo, wherein he displayed extraordinary 
ability in the architecture, the sculpture, and the bronzes. 
Scarcely had he completed this work, when his father died, 
and he returned to Pisa in order to take possession of his 
patrimony. One of the first tasks committed to him by his 
fellow-citizens was that of adorning the small but celebrated 
church of S. Maria della Spina, one of the richest and most 
remarkable specimens of its peculiar Gothic style in Itary. 
For the facade and other parts of the exterior he executed 
a number of statues, bas-reliefs, and other ornaments of 
sculpture, and is said in one of the figures to have por- 
trayed his father Niccola. What he there did however were 
merely the embellishments to a building, in which others 
shared with him ; but it was not Ion g before opportunity 
was afforded him of displaying his architectural ability on an 
ample scale, for in 1278 he began, and in 1783 completed, 
the renowned Campo Santo, or cemetery, one of the moat re- 
markable monuments of its period, and that which, together 
with the adjacent cathedral, campanile, and baptistery, 
offers a most interesting group of studies to the architect. 
The edifice is of marble, and forms a cloister of sixty-two 
arches (five at each end and twenty-six on each side), in,* 
closing the inner area or burial-ground; but neither thfc 
latter nor the exterior is a perfect parallelogram* the 
cloister being fifteen feet longer on one side than on the 
other, viz. 430 and 415 feet, and consequently the ends not 
at right angles to the sides. This defect would almost 
seem to have been occasioned by oversight, as it could not 
have been worth while to sacrifice regularity .for the sake of 
a few feet. 

After this, according to Vasari, he went to Sienna, where 
he made a model or design for the fa 9 ad e of the Duomo ; 
this however is questionable. One of the first commissions 
he received after finishing the Campo Santo was from 
Charles I. of Anjou, who invited him to Naples, where he 
erected the Castel Nuovo, and built Santa Maria Novella. In 
1286 he was employed to erect the high altar in the Duomo 
at Arezzo, an exceedingly sumptuous work, in the Tedesco 
style, with a profusion of figures and sculptures, all in 
marble. This work, and his Virgin and Child, on one side 
of the cathedral at Florence, are reckoned by Cicognara as 
his best productions ; but another of great celebrity is the 
marble pulpit by him in the church of S. Andrea, at Pis- 
toja, which, like that by Niccola in the Duomo at Pisa, is 
a hexagon supported by seven columns. He also executed 
many of the sculptures of the Duomo of Orvieto, where be 
employed various assistants and pupils, some of the latter of 
whom afterwards became celebrated, particularly Agostino 
and Agnolo di Sienna. At the instance of the Perugians, 
he returned to their city, and executed the mausoleum 
of Benedict XI. He was also invited by the citizens of 
Prato, in 1309, to build the Capella della Cintola, and to 
enlarge their Duomo. Loaded with honours and distinc- 
tions as well as years, he closed his life in his native city, 
and was there buried within that monument which he had 
himself constructed about forty years before, the Campo 
Santo, which for others was a burying-place, for himself 
a mausoleum. 

NICE, the County of (Con t ado di Nizza\ a province of 
the Sardinian dominions in Italy, is situated between the 
Maritime Alps and the sea, at the western extremity of the 
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Riviera of Genoa. It is separated on the vest from France 
by the river Var, and on the north from the plains of Pied- 
mont by the Col de Tende, 5887 feet above the sea, over 
which passes the carriage road from Nice to Turin. The 
river Roia, a rapid stream coming from the Col de Tende, 
crosses the eastern part of the county of Nice, near the 
borders of the former republic and now duchy of Genoa, and 
after a course of about 30 miles enters the sea near Yen- 
timiglia. The greatest length of the county of Nice, from 
the sources of the Tinea, an affluent of the Var, in the lofty 
recesses of the Alps, to the sea-coast, is nearly 50 miles ; 
and its breadth varies from 30 to 40 miles. The country 
appears like a section of a vast amphitheatre, the lower 
part of which consists of gentle hills and small valleys 
and plains, with a southern aspect Being sheltered 
from the northern winds bv the Alps, it enjoys a very 
genial climate, and is made productive by cultivation, 
especially of olives, figs, grapes, oranges, lemons, and 
other fruit But the climate of Nice is not so mild in 
winter as that of Villafranca, Mentone, San Remo, Nervi, 
and other favoured spots on the Riviera of Genoa; and 
the lemon-tree, which in these last-mentioned places thrives 
in the open fields, is reared at Nice on espaliers against walls 
facing the south. ( Fodere, Voyage aux Alpes maritime*.) 
The mountains, which are mostly barren and naked, 
occupy about two-thirda of the territory of Nice. 

The principal articles of exportation are, oil, which is 
very fine, and in good years to the amount of 2,500,000 
francs; silk, 160,000 francs; oranges and lemons, 75,000 
francs; timber, 106,000 francs. Nice imports corn, wine, 
and cattle, and manufactures of various kinds. The 
population of the whole county is 104,000. The whole 
province is • Porto franco,' that is to say, foreign goods 
are introduced without paying duty. (Bertolotti, Viaggio 
nelia Liguria marittima, 1834.) 

The principal towns are — Niiia; 8ospello, 3600 inhabit- 
ants ; Villafranca, with a good harbour and docks for the 
Sardinian navy, and a strong castle on the hill above, and 
2500 inhabitants ; Saorgio, in a strong position, often men- 
tioned in the last wars between the French and Sardinian 
troops, has 2200 inhabitants; Tenda, at the foot of the 
mountain of the same name, has 2000 inhabitants. 

The county of Nice, although subject to the royal consti- 
tutions or legislative code of the Sardinian monarchy, still 
retains some local regulations and privileges, which date 
from the time of its former Anjou sovereigns. It has its 
own senate or supreme court of justice, independent of the 
senates of Genoa and Turin, and having under its jurisdic- 
tion the provinces of Oneglia and S. Remo. The county of 
Nice is divided into fourteen mandamenti,or administrative 
districts, and contains eighty-seven communes. 

Nice in the twelfth century was a municipal common- 
wealth, and allied to Pisa ; but the kings of Aragon, having 
become masters of Provence, established their supremacy 
over Nice, leaving to the town however its elective consuls 
and its other municipal franchises, ad. 1 188. But Provence 
having passed from the Aragonese to the dominion of the 
counts of Anjou, in consequence of the marriage of Beatrix, 
daughter of Raymond Berlinghier IV. of Aragon with 
Charles of Aniou, brother of Louis IX. of France, in 1246, 
the county of Nice became subject to the Anjou dynasty of 
Provence and Naples. 

During the war of the disputed succession of queen Joanna 
I. of Naples, the people of Nice had recourse for protection to 
Amadeus VII. of Savoy; and in 1402 king Ladislaus of 
Naples, and soon after his competitors of the house of Anjou, 
renounced their claims upon Nice to Amadeus VIII., duke 
of Savoy and prince of Piedmont. The county of Nice has 
remained ever since, with brief interruptions of temporary 
conquest, subject to the house of Savoy, under which it has 
attained its present state of prosperity. 

The county of Nice has produced several distinguished 
men, among others the amiable poet Passeroni, who died at 
Milan at the end of the eighteenth century; the painters 
Brea and Vanloo : Papon, author of a valuable ' Histoire 
Generale de Provence ;' Marshal Maasena, well known in 
the wars of Napoleon ; and the naturalist and traveller 
Pacho, who wrote a description of Cyrenaica and Marma- 
rica, and died at Paris in 1828, at an early age. 

The language of Nice is a dialect of the Langue d'Oc, or 
Provencal, but through its vicinity to and connection with 
Italy. Italian terminations and words hare in many instances 
superseded those of the old language of the troubadours. 



It has been used by several native poets. The following is 
a specimen, describing a sanctuary raised on the ruxc* 
of the antient town of Cemenelium:— 

• Enftn, en *cheu luec detinue • toliUri 
Vn tnorul eiuplrat bastitw un cantaaH ; 
Dou era Ulaoittr • fM diea empuitwuit, 
L'eatenUaat <W U cruiu »' «Uv« UtouUut.' 

The annual arrivals of vessels in the port of N«e are 
reckoned at about 2000, being chiefly small craft, and mtmiy 
French or Italian. (Serristori, Saggto Staiittico.) 

NICE (in Italian, Nizza\ a town in Italy, former!? 
capital of an Italian county, subject to the duke of Sa»ot. 
now king of Sardinia, afterwards incorporated wiih u*« 
French empire, and now again subject to it* former sove- 
reign. It is on the coast of the Mediterranean, about 14 
miles east of the Var, which separate* Italy from Frmnrv ; 
and 92 miles south by west of Turin, and as far souib-wc»2 
of Genoa, in 43° 41' N. lat and 7° 16' E. long. 

Nice was founded by the Greeks of Massilia, and fortif»ed 
by them to repress the neighbouring tribes and secure ibe 
navigation of the adjacent sea. Its name was written «. 
Greek Nor«ua(Strabo, p. 184.Casaub.). It continued subject 
to the Massilians after the establishment of the Var a* iW 
boundary of Gaul and Italy, though it was within the bour^ 
dary of Italy. In the middle ages it was a strong funm*. 
It was besieged, aj). 1543, by the French, under Francois 1, 
on the land side, and by the Turkish fleet, under Beibsuos**, 
on the sea side. It was taken and plundered, except the 
citadel, which held out. The town was again taken by ih* 
French in 1691, 1706, and 1744. It was sejted by tb« 
French, without resistance, in 1791, and annexed to ti*t 
republic, being made the capital of the department of Aipcs 
Maritime*. By the new arrange menu of territory, in 
1814*15, it reverted to Sardinia. 

Nice is pleasautly situated, being bounded on the nortt 
bv the Maritime Alps, and open ou the south to the »>*. 
The citadel of Mont-Albano, on a high and pointed ru-a, 
overhangs the town, and the Pag I ion, a mountain to«rro. 
passes it on the west side, separating it from the suburb 
called La Croix de Marbre (the marble cross), or tonsctjo*** 
the English quarter, from the number of English »•- 
resort to it in time of peace. In this suburb the bvuse* an 
painted externally in fresco, and surrounded with ganleos 
containing standard orange and lemon trees. The tuva 
itself is divided into two parts, distinguished respecu*«4« a* 
the old and new towns. The streets of the farmer ant 
narrow; the latter is better laid out, and the bouse* are 
painted, like those of the English quarter. There aic im 
squares, one of them surrounded with port ic us, and \«m 
handsome. Adjacent to the other is a raited terrace, w b*-a 
serves for a defence of the town against the sea and tor a 
public walk. On this terrace is a poorly-executed stilar of 
Catherine Seguiran, a heroine, who assisted in the defe*» 
of Nice against the Turks. The ramparts of the tow a. «»r, 
the land side, form another promenade. The caihe*us> 
or church of Santa Reparata is the chief public buildiug. 

The climate of. Nice has been much celebrated fur rtj 
mildness, but has been probably over-praised. The tin*a- 
bourhood of the Alps, and the prevalence of the Vint 4e 
Bise, a keen searching wind, renders the air frequeail} «ct 
cold, and even frosty in winter and spring ; and iheltcau =1 
summer is excessive. It is however much resorted t* tt 
invalids and other strangers, especially English. The in- 
flux of visitors greatly augments the population of the pJacv. 
which in 1 824 consisted of 25,851 inhabitants (CaUmimru 
Sardo) ; but it appears to have increased considerably uric*?, 
as Bertolotti {Vtaggio nelia Ltguria mart ttt mm. 1&J4*, 
reckons the population of Nizza at nearly 30.000. The waJkt 
and rides in the neighbourhood of the town are agreeeJbs*. 
There are many pleasant country-houses on the slope of tb« 
adjacent hills, and near the town are the ruins of theanttem 
Cemenelium, now the hamlet of Ctmiex. There are a ihesstrr. 
baths, good inns, cafes, a public library, and agreeable socsrtT 
Provisions (except game) are good and plentiful ; Use snase 
and oil are excellent There are in the town sense aalk, 
cotton, and paper mills, a great number of oil mtlH» 
and a tobacco manufactory. Soap, liqueurs, essence** atavt 
perfumery are also made. The port, which is protected hm 
a mole, is spacious and secure. Vessels of 300 toss* ca* 
enter it Toe chief trade is in sOk, oranges and other fruit, 
and in the manufactures of the town. The roadstead sroaiM 
afford anchorage to a handled vessels of the line. Nie*> as 
a bishop's see. 
NlCk, TUB COUNCIL OF, was the first aod mh 
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mportant oecumenical council held in the Christian church. 
It was convened by the emperor Constantine, for the pur- 
pose of settling the Arian controversy, after he had in vain 
attempted to reconcile Arius and Alexander, the leaders of 
the two opposing parties in that dispute. The council met 
lit Nic ra in Bithynia, in the year 325 a.d., and sat probably 
tbout two months. It was attended by bishops from nearly 
every part of the East; but few came from Europe, and 
scarcely any from Africa, exclusive of Egypt. According 
to Eusebius, there were more than 250 bishops present, be- 
sides presbyters, deacons, and others. Some writers give a 
larger number. The account generally followed is that of 
Socrates, Theodoret, and Epiphanius, who state that 318 
bishops attended the council. Some account of the bishops 
who composed this assembly is given by Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret. It is uncertain who presided, but it is 
generally supposed that the president was Hosius, bishop 
o( Corduba (Cordova) in Spain. Constantine himself was 
present at its meetings. 

The chief question debated in the council of Nice was the 
Arian heresy. Eusebius of Caesarea proposed a creed which 
the Arian party would have been willing to sign, but it was 
rejected by the council, and another creed was adopted as 
embodying the orthodox faith. The most important feature 
of this creed is the application of the word consubstantial 
(opooovtoc) to the Son, to indicate the nature of his union 
with the Father ; this word had been purposely omitted in 
the creed proposed by Eusebius. The creed agreed upon 
by the council was signed by all the bishops present, except 
two, Secundus, bishop of Ptolemais, and Theonas, bishop of 
Marmarica. Three others hesitated for some time, but 
signed at last, namely, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of 
Nicaa, and Maris of Chalcedon. The council excommuni- 
cated Arius, who was immediately afterwards banished by 
the emperor. The decision of this council had not the effect 
of restoring tranquillity to the Eastern church, for the Arian 
controversy was still warmly carried on , but it has supplied 
that mode of stating the doctrine of the Trinity (as far as 
relates to the Father and the Son), in which it has ever 
since been received by the orthodox. [Arius.] 

The time for the celebration of Easter was also fixed 
by this council, in favour of the practice of the Western 
church. [Easter.] It also decided against the schism of 
Meletius. 

Tbe only documents which have been handed down to us 
from this council are its creed, its synodical epistle, and its 
twenty canons. These canons contain no catalogue of the 
books of the Bible. 

The Second Council of Nice, held in the year 786, de- 
clared the worship of images to be lawful. 

(Lar drier's Credibility, pt. ii., chap. 71, and the authori- 
ties quoted by bim ; Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History ; 
Neandcr s Kirchengegchickte.) 

NICENE CREED, THE, is one of the three creeds 
received by the church of England. It consists of the creed 
drawn up by the first council of Nice, with the addition of 
that part which relates to the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
It was adopted in its present shape at the second general 
council of Constantinople, a.d. 381. 

NICE'PHORUS 1., emperor of Constantinople, was 
Logotheta, or intendant of the finances of the empire, under 
the reign of the empress Irene and of her son Constantine 
VI., in the latter part of the eighth century. Irene, having 
deprived her son of his eyes, usurped the throne. After 
reigning alone for six years a conspiracy broke out against 
her, headed by Nicephorus, who was proclaimed emperor, 
and crowned at Santa Sophia, ad. 802. He banished 
Irene to the island of Lesbos, where she lived and died in a 
state of destitution. The troops in Asia revolted against 
Nicephorus, who showed himself avaricious and cruel, and 
proclaimed the patrician Bardanes emperor, but Nicephorus 
defeated and seized Bardanes, confined him to a monastery, 
and deprived him of his sight. The empress Irene had 
consented to pay an annual tribute to the Saracens, in 
order to stop their incursions into the territories of the 
empire; but Nicephorus refused to continue the payment, 
and wrote a message of defiance to the caliph Harun al 
Rashid. The caliph collected a vast army, which devas- 
tated Asia Minor, and destroyed the city of Heraclea on the 
coast of the Euxine. Nicephorus was obliged to sue for 
peace and pay tribute to the caliph. In an attack which 
ihe emperor made on the Bulgarians he was utterly defeated 
by them and killed, July, 811. His son Stauracius suc- 



ceeded him, but reigned only six months, and was succeeded 
by Michael Rhangabe, master of the palace. 

NICEPHORUS II. (called Phocas, but who must not 
be confounded with the usurper Phocas, who reigned in the 
beginning of the seventh century) was descended of a 
noble Byzantine family, and distinguished himself as a 
commander in the field. After the death of Roman us II., 
a.d. 959, his widow Theophano, who was accused of having 

Soisoned him, reigned as guardian to her infant son, but 
nding herself insecure on the throne, she invited Nice- 
E bonis to come to Constantinople, and promised him her 
and. Nicephorus came, married Theophano, and as- 
sumed the title of Augustus, a.d. 963. He repeatedly 
attacked the Saracens, and drove them out of Cilicia and 
part of Syria. In 968, Oiho I., emperor of Germany, sent an 
embassy to Nicephorus, who received it in an uncivil man- 
ner. [Liutprandus.] But his avarice made him unpopular, 
and his wife, the unprincipled Theophano, having formed an 
intrigue with John Ziraisces, an Armenian officer, conspired 
with him against her husband. Zimisces, with other con- 
spirators, was introduced at night into the bedchamber of 
the emperor, whom they murdered, a.d. 969. 

NICEPHORUS III., called Botaniates, an old officer of 
some military reputation in the Byzantine army in Asia, 
revolted against the emperor Michael Ducas, a.d. 1078, and 
with a body of troops, chiefly composed of Turkish mercena- 
ries, marched to Calchedon, upon which Michael resigned 
the purple, and Nicephorus was proclaimed emperor at Con- 
stantinople. Michael was sent to a monastery with the title 
of archbishop of Ephesqs. Another aspirant to the throne. 
Nicephorus Bryennius, was defeated, taken prisoner, and 
deprived of his sight A fresh insurrection, led by Basila- 
cius, was likewise put down by the troops of Nicephorus 
under the command of Alexis Comnenus. Alexis himself, 
who had an hereditary claim to the throne, was soon after- 
wards proclaimed emperor by the soldiers. Having entered 
Constantinople by surprise, he seized Nicephorus and ban- 
ished him to a monastery, where he died in a short time, 
a.d. 1081. [Alexis Comnbnus.] 

NICEPHORUS, made patriarch of Constantinople in 
the year 806, warmly defended the worship of images against 
the Iconoclasts, and was consequently banished to a convent 
in Asia by the emperor Leo the Armenian, a.d. 816. He 
died in his retirement in the year 828, being seventy years 
of age. He wrote several historical and theological works : 
1, * Chronographia Brevis,' being a short chronicle of events 
from the beginning of the world to the time of the author's 
death, with the series of kings, emperors, patriarchs, bishops, 
&c. It was translated into Latin, and published with notes, by 
Father Goar, Paris, 1652. 2,'Breviarium Historicum,' or his- 
torical abridgment from the end of Maurice's reign, ad. 602, 
till the beginning of the reign of Irene and her son Constan- 
tine, a.d. 780. Father Petau published a Latin translation of it 
in 16 16, and President Cousin has given a French translation 
of it in the third volume of his ' History of Constantinople.' 
Both the above works of Nicephorus form part of the col- 
lection of the • Byzantine Historians.' 3, ' Stichometria 
Librorum Sacrorum,' or enumeration of the books of Scrip- 
ture, with the number of verses in each ; inserted in the 
eighth volume of the • Critici Sacri.' 4, Several treatises 
against the Iconoclasts. 5, Seventeen canons inserted 
in the Collection of Councils and other * Opuscula.' The 
Life of the patriarch Nicephorus, by Ignatius, a con- 
temporary writer, has been translated into Latin, and in- 
serted in the * Acta Sanctorum.' Nicephorus is numbered 
among the saints both of the Greek ana Roman church. 

NICE'RATUS, a physician mentioned by Dioscorides 
{Prof., lib. i., p. 2, ed. Spreng.) as one of the followers of 
Asclepiades, wno attended particularly to materia medica. 
None of his writings remain, but his prescriptions are seve- 
ral times mentioned by Galen (Opera, ed. Kiihn, t. xii., p. 
634; t.xiii.,pp.87,96,98, 110, 180,232,233; t.xiv., p. 197), 
and once by Pliny (HisL Nat., 1. xxxii., c. 31). We learn from 
Cselius Aurelianus (Morb. Chron., 1. ii., c. 5) that he wrote 
also on catalepsy. He flourished about the year 40 b c. 

NICE'TAS, a physician of Constantinople, supposed to 
have lived in the reign of Isaac Comnenus, about the 
middle of the eleventh century, of whom nothing is known, 
except that he formed the collection of surgical works that 
bears his name. It exists at present only in manuscript, of 
which there are three copies, one at Florence and two at 
Paris; but part of it was published at Florence, 1754, fol., 
with the title ' Grrocorum Chirurgici Libri, Sorani unus de 
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Fracturarum Signis, Oribasii duo de Fractis et de Luxatis : 
e CoUeoiione Nicet© ab antiquissimo et Optimo codice 
FlorcKtino descripti, conversi, atque editi ab Antonio Coc- 
chio. &c* Perhaps he is the person to whom Theo- 
phylact's fifty-fifth letter is addressed, who is styled * Phy- 
sician to the King/ larpbc /SamXiwc. (Fabr., Bibl. Gr. ; 
Haller, Bibl. Chirurg.) 

NICHE (from tbo Italian nicckia* signifying also a nook), 
a small recess, or concavity in the face of a wall for the 
urpose of containing a statue. The use of niches seems to 
_ave originated with the Romans, for scarcely any thing of 
the kind occurs in the architecture of the Greeks them- 
selves, who rarely employed statues in any way as external 
decorations to their edifices, sculpture being so applied by 
them only as friezes or within pediments. In Italian ar- 
chitecture, on the contrary, niches are of very frequent occur- 
rence, and often enter very largely into a design as prin- 
cipal features in the composition. 

Niches are usually semicircular in plan, and round- 
beaded, that is, covered by the quarter of a hollow sphere, 
owing to which the shadow within the concavity produces a 
highly beautiful curve. They are however occasionally made 
square in plan, in which case they are square-headed (as in 
the front of the National Gallery, London); but square-headed 
niches are sometimes made circular in plan, though round- 
headed ones are never made square. Niches exhibit still 
greater diversity in the modes of decorating them : in this 
country it has usually been the fashion to leave them quite 
plain, and, oftener than not, quite empty also ; although a 
niche without a statue, vase, or some piece of sculpture in 
it, is rather a questionable feature, suggesting to the spectator 
the absence of the object which it is intended to receive ; 
therefore, as has been remarked, not very much better than 
an empty picture-frame hung up in a room, the only thing 
which diminishes the impropriety being that though the 
frame can be hung up when the picture is provided for it, a 
niche must be provided first, and a statue can be placed in 
it afterwards at any time. 

When niches are decorated they are usually placed within 
a square-headed panel, having architraves and other dress- 
ings like those of windows, and therefore admit of as much 
variety of design as windows themselves. Many Italian 
architects have given them columns, and thus converted 
them into small tabernacles (as in the upper order of the 
side elevations of St. Paul's), or have otherwise bestowed so 
much enrichment upon them that the statues within them 
are almost lost. 

As to the relative size of niches, that must depend upon 
the circumstances of the design. When decorated like win- 
dows they are generally of the same dimensions as the 
windows themselves, if there are any in the composition ; 
but eases may occur where it may be advisable to make a 
niche in the centre of a design a more important feature 
than any of the windows in it. On the other hand, small 
plain niches between windows, when the intervals between 
the latter are very considerable, may be employed with good 
effect, and so as to produce a pleasing degree of variety and 
contrast without confusion, and also afford the opportunity 
of introducing mezzanine windows over them ; for instance, 
five windows in width below would give four such niches be- 
tween those of the principal floor, and four attic or mezza- 
nine windows above them, making nine in all for that story, 
which might therefore be divided off into small rooms. 

NICHOLAS I., a deacon of Rome, was elected pope, 
mainly through the influence of the emperor Louis II., who 
was then at Rome, in April, a.d. 858, and was consecrated 
in St Peter's church in presence of the emperor. The new 



pope sent legates to Constantinople to urge the emperor 
Michael III. to restore Ignatius to the patriarchal see, 
into which Photius had intruded himself, and at the 



same time to reclaim the dioceses of Illyricum, Apulia, Ca- 
labria, and Sicily, which the court of Constantinople had de- 
tached from the see of Rome during the schism of the 
Iconoclasts, and which, after that schism had been put 
down by the Eastern emperors, had not been restored. 
(Thomassin, Discipline de VEgltie* vol. i.) The allegiance 
paid by the Roman pontiffs to Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors as emperors of the West had greatly widened the 
breach between the Roman see and the Byzantines, and the 
schism of Photius completed the separation of the two 
churches. Nicholas excommunicated Photius, who in re- 
turn, at a council assembled at Constantinople, anathema- 
thued Nicholas and his followers, asserting at the same 



time, that 'since the seat of the empire had been i 
from Rome to Constantinople, the primacy and pri«ii 
enjoyed till then by the Roman see had become transJenvd 
unto that of the new capital.' The legates of Nicholas re- 
turned to Rome without effecting anything. In the yewr 
865 Nicholas had the satisfaction of receiving into the bo- 
som of the church Bogoris, king of the Bulgaria**, with 
part of his nation. But on the other side he involved bra- 
self in a serious dispute with his former patron tbo eem- 
peror Louis, on account of Lotharius, king of Lerrsuee, 
having repudiated Theotberg his wife and married hi* con- 
cubine Waldrada. The pope had appointed the archbtsboc* of 
Treves and Cologne as nis legates to examine into tbo affair : 
but the legates, in a council held at Metz, A.n. 863, obtained 
a decision in favour of Lotharius, upon which Nicholas 
assembled a council at Rome, a.d. 864, in which tbo two 
archbishops were deposed, and Lotharius's divorce end smt- 
riage were declared null. The emperor Louis took tbo 
part of the archbishops, and marched with troops to Reese 
to oblige the pope to revoke the sentence. An affray took 
place in front of St. Peter's church between the soldiers of 
the emperor and the Pope's followers, but the emperor em 
after consented to withdraw his troops. In the year 64T. 
Basil the Macedonian, having murdered the emperor Mi- 
chael, succeeded him on the throne, and shortly after 
restored Ignatius to the patriarchal see and banished Pho- 
tius. Nicholas himself aied at Rome in the same year. 
and was succeeded by Adrian II. Nicholas has left a som- 
ber of letters upon questions of church doctrine and discs- 
pline, which are inserted in Coleti's ' Collection of Councils/ 

NICHOLAS II., Gerard of Burgundy, succeeded Stephen 
IX. as pope, a.d. 1059. An opposite faction choee John 
bishop of Velletri, who took the name of Benedict X-, but 
the council of Sutri disavowed him, and Benedict warn obliged 
to resign his claim. Nicholas assembled a council at Ron*. 
which P&ssed a decree concerning the mode of electing the 
pope. This important decree is in the collection of council*, 
and also in Mura tori's • Rerum Italicarutn Scriptorea.* Ni- 
cholas entered into negotiations with the Normans, who bad 
occupied Southern* Italy, and bestowed on Robert Gtiieeard 
the duchy of Apulia and Calabria, as a fief of the Roman 
see. He died soon after, in 1061, and was su cce e ded by 
Alexander II. 

NICHOLAS III., Giovanni Gaetani, of a noble Rooaaa 
family, succeeded John XXI. in 1277. He prevailed oa the 
emperor Rudolf of Habsburg, who was little acquainted with 
Italian affairs, to confirm the various grants of territory 
alleged to have been made to the see of Rome by 
emperors, and the Exarchate of Ravenna fttnoor the i 
(Fontanini, DelDominio Temporal* delta Santa CTiswg, 
his controversy with Muratori on the subject.) Nicholas 
quarrelled with Charles of Anjou, king of Naples, and de- 
prived him of the dignity of senator of Rome. He au 
been accused of nepotism, that is to say, of having enriched 
his nephews and other relatives. HediedA.zx 12£e, and 
was succeeded by Martin IV. 

NICHOLAS IV., a Franciscan monk, and a native of 
A s col i in the Marches, was raised to the papal see after the 
death of Honorius IV., a.d. 1288. He favoured the eretcsv 
sions of Charles II. of Anjou upon the island of Sicily, aad 
excommunicated James of Aragon and his partisans m thxt 
island. He received an embassy from a Tartar khan who 
promised to assist tbo Christians in the recovery of Pafe»- 
tine. Nicholas died in 1292, and was succeeded by Cob* 
tine V. Nicholas left several theological works. 

NICHOLAS V., Tommaso da Sarzana, was elected pope 
after the death of Eugenius IV. in 1447. He soon after 
terminated the schism in the Western church by prevajlu**; 
upon Felix V., who had been elected pope by tbo coosso* 
or Basle in 1 439, to abdicate in his favour, and thus restore 
peace to the Christian world : Felix did this with a good 
grace in the year 1449. [Amadeus Villi At the nai 
time, as if influenced by the example of the heads of tbe 
church, the sovereigns and state* of Italy seemed to forprt 
their feuds, at least for awhile, and Italy enjoyed several 
years of internal peace, a rare occurrence in the history of 
the middle ages. The pope, who was a patron of Icarou*? . 
availed himself of this period of repose to collect books a_-»d 
MSS., and to have translations made of the Greek elaestr* 
and of the fathers of the Eastern church; he received and pa- 
tronised learned men from various countries, and especnLy 
from Greece, at that time overpowered and devastated by 
tbe Turks; and he embellished Rome with sumptuous a* 
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well as useful buildings. He enlarged the university, re- 
itored the bridges as well as the aqueduct of the Acqua 
Vergine, and founded the Vatican library. In 145t> he pro- 
claimed a jubilee, which drew a prodigious number of stran- 
gers to Rome. In March, 1452, Frederic III. of Germany 
came to Rome, where he was crowned by the pope with the 
crown of Lombardy ; after the coronation he married Leo- 
nora of Portugal, and both Frederic and his consort received 
the imperial crown from the hands of the pontiff. In the 
following year, 1453, the news of the taking of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks deeply affected Nicholas, who had urged 
the Christian princes to succour the Byzantines, and who 
now impressed with great earnestness upon the Italian and 
other states the necessity of giving up their mutual jea- 
lousies and forming a league for their common defence 
against the Ottomans. He also corresponded with Maho- 
met II. [Montecasino.] Nicholas died in March, 1455, 
at 57 years of age. He is one of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals who have filled the Papal chair, and he was free 
from the charge of nepotism. He was succeeded bv Calix- 
tus III. 

NICHOLS, JOHN, the printer, born 1745, died 1826, 
one of the most respectable, valuable, and useful men of the 
age in which he lived. 

He was born and educated at Islington, and originally 
intended for the navy, but the death of a relation led his 
friends to change their design, and when not quite thirteen 
he was placed with Bowyer, who has been called the last 
of the really learned printers of England. .He soon gained 
the confidence of his master, and was intrusted by him with 
Che management of his printing-office. In 1766 he was 
taken into partnership by Mr. Bowyer, and Mr. Bowyer 
dying, in 1777, the whole business fell into his hands. 

Prom this period may be dated the commencement of 
that career of literary exertion which was pursued with 
an ardour that was unabating to the close of his life, for 
the few things which he had published in the life-time of 
Mr. Bowyer scarcely deserve a notice. It is not our in- 
tention to enumerate all the works of which he was the 
author or editor as well as printer (for according to his own 
enumeration they had amounted, in 1812, to fifty-seven), 
but only those which are more prominent and celebrated. 

In 1782 he published a quarto volume, entitled •Bio- 
graphical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
Printer, F.S.A-, and of many of his Learned Friends,' a work 
which, far more than any other work of his time, and 
far more than any work which had appeared since the 
'Athens Oxonienses' of Anthony Wood, abounded in bio- 
graphical information at once authentic and original. This 
work, many years after, was recast and greatly enlarged, 
appearing in six octavo volumes, entitled 'Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century.* in 1812, to which two 
supplementary volumes were added, and they have been 
followed at intervals by five large octavo volumes more, of 
of the same kind of material, with the new title, 'Illustra- 
tions of Literary History.' These works will be the great fund 
on which critics in time to come will draw for accounts 
of the men in the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, just as the « Athen® is the fund of biographi- 
cal knowledge for the men of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But after all something more is wanted than 
both these works supply. , . , .. „. , , , v * 

We regard this as the work on which Mr. Nichols s literary 
reputation will chiefly rest ; and next to it may be placed 
his • History of the County of Leicester,' which is in six large 
folio volumes. This was in the course of publication from 
1 795 to 1811. The faithfulness with which he corrected any 
mistakes into which he had been led is worthy of imitation. 
The work is in general very exact and accurate, and the 
chief defect seems to be that the worthy author seems not to 
have known so well what might be omitted in a work of that 
nature, as what ought to find a place in it. To the people 
of the county it must be invaluable. 

In 1788 he published, in two volumes quarto, 'The Pro- 
gresses and Processions of Queen Elizabeth,' an original and 
happy conception, affording an opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of much minute historical information, and much that 
illustrates the manners of a period on which we always look 
with a peculiar kind of interest 

In 1797 he published ' Illustrations of the Manners and 
Expenses of Antient Times in England.' 

Having mentioned these, we shall forbear to notice 
any works of which he is rather to be considered in the light 
P. O, No. 1003. 



of an editor than an author, or where a large share of the 
labour was borne by some of his many literary friends. Few 
men had more friends of this description or deserved them 
better. 

It will be seen by what has been said that the turn of 
Mr. Nichols's mind was to that species of literature which 
is called antiquarian, but which is in fact minute or refined 
history, dealing with equal attention with things of modern 
and of antient date. The same turn of mind is perceptible 
in two other publications of Mr. Nichols's, for such they may 
be regarded. The first of these was entitled by him ' Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica.' It consists of tracts in 
English history and topography, printed by him from origi- 
nals, and extends, when the set is complete, to eight or ten 
quarto volumes, bound variously ; and there is a Supple- 
ment, which may or may not be regarded as part of the 
work. The other work, which was strictly periodical, is 
' The Gentleman's Magazine,' which passed, in a great 
measure, into the hands of Mr. Nichols in 1778, and con- 
tinued under his direction till the time of his death. He 
greatly raised the reputation of the work, and during the 
more vigorous period of his management it was remarka- 
ble for the value of some of the articles which it contained, 
and for the preservation of a multitude of minute pieces of 
information, which will be valuable to the future inquirer 
into the literary or political history of the period. 

Mr. Nichols passed a life honourable as it was useful, and 
happy as it was industrious ; experiencing only one calamity 
besides such as ordinarily fall to the lot of human nature, 
but that a severe one,— the destruction by fire of his print- 
ing-office and warehouses, with the whole of their contents, 
on the 8th of February, 1808. 

NI'CIAS is the name commonly given to the physician 
of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who went to Fabricius, the 
Roman consul, offering for a certain reward to take off his 
master by poison, a.u.c. 474, B.C. 280. Fabricius not only 
rejected his offer with indignation, but immediately sent 
him back to the king with notice of his treachery ; and 
Pyrrhus, upon receiving the information, is said to have 
cried out, 'This is that Fabricius whom it is harder to turn 
aside from justice and honour than to divert the sun from 
its course.' (Eutropius, lib. ii., cap. 14.) Zonaras adds 
(Annal., tom.ii., p. 50, L 10, ed. Basil., 1557) that Niciaswas 
put to death, and his skin used to cover the seat of a chair. 

Historians (as was hinted above) are not agreed as to the 
traitor's name. He is called Nicias by Claudius Quadriga- 
rius (ap. Aul. Gell., lib. iii., cap. 8) and Zonaras (torn, ii., p. 
48, 1. 45), and Cineas by iElian (Var. Hist., lib. xii., cap. 
33). But Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. xxx., cap. i.), Vale- 
rius Antias (ap. Aul. Gell., lib. iii-, cap. 8), and Valerius 
Maximus (lib. vi., cap. 5, } 1) tell the story of one of the 
friends of Pyrrhus, whom the first-named author calls De- 
mochares, and the two others Timochares. 

NICIAS. [Syracuse.] 

NICKEL. This metal was first described by Cronstedt in 
1751. For nice purposes the metal may be obtained in a 
state of purity by the following process : — roast the native 
sulphuret of nickel to expel the sulphur and oxidize the 
metal ; dissolve the residue in a mixture of four parts of 
sulphuric acid and one part of nitric acid moderately diluted 
with water; evaporate the clear solution till crystals are 
formed, which are sulphate of nickel, of a fine emerald green 
colours redissolve these, and separate any copper they may 
contain by a plate of iron, and add excess of ammonia, which 
dissolves the oxide of nickel and any oxide of cobalt that 
may be mixed with it ; to the clear solution add potash dis- 
solved in water, whichKthrows down |ydrate of nickel of a 
green colour, and this, after washing and drying, is to be 
mixed with black flux, and reduced into the metallic state 
by a strong heat in a wind-furnace. 

The properties of nickel are, that it has a white colour 
with a yellowish tint ; its lustre is considerable, and it is both 
malleable and ductile. Like iron, it is attracted by the 
magnet, and may, like it, be rendered magnetic at common 
temperatures, but it loses this power when heated to 630° 
Fahrenheit. The specific gravity of fused nickel is about 
8 * 28, and by hammering it is increased to almost 9*0. It is 
nearly as hard as iron. 

Nickel suffers little or no change by exposure to the air 
and moisture at common temperatures ; it is very difficult 
of fusion, but melts at a lower temperature than iron ; at a 
red heat it absorbs oxvgen gradually from the air, and also 
decomposes water at 'this temperature. Nitric acid is the 
* ^ Vol.. XVI.— 2 E 
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only acid which readily acts upon nickel. Nickel occurs in 
meteoric iron and aerolites. [Axroutbs.] 

The uses of nickel are very limited, and until within a 
few years it was scarcely employed at all ; hut it is now 
very usefully employed, and to a considerable extent, in 
forming an alloy with copper and zinc, known by the name 
of German silver. Its oxides impart a green colour to 
glass and porcelain. 

The ores of nickel are few in number : — 

Sulphuret of Nickel. Capillary Nickel.— This occurs in 
regular hexagonal capillary crystals. Primary form a rhom- 
boid; colour brass-yellow or greyish; lustre metallic; 
hardness, scratches mica, and is scratched by felspar. 
Opaque, brittle. 

It is soluble in nitric acid, and before the blow-pipe, when 
strongly heated, gives a malleable and metallic button. 

It occurs in Wales, Cornwall, Saxony, &c. 

Analysis by Arfwedson : — 

Sulphur . . 34'26 

Nickel . . 64-35 



98-61 

Arseniuret of Nickel. Copper Nickel. — Occurs crys- 
talixed, botryoidal, reniform, and amorphous. Primary 
form a right rhombic prism ; structure compact, fibrous ; 
fracture uneven, conchoidal, splintery; hardness 5*0 to 
5*5; colour yellowish and greyish red; lustre metallic. 
Opaque. Specific gravity 7*655. 

Before the blow-pipe on charcoal emits an alliaceous 
smell, and melts. 

It is found in Cornwall, Saxony, Bohemia, &c, and also 
in South America. 

Analysis by Pfaff : — 

Nickel . . 48*90 



Arson io 
Iron 
Lead 
Sulphur 



46*42 
0*34 
0*56 
0-80 



97*02 
Sulpho- arseniuret of Nickel. Nickelglanz. Grey 
Nickel. — Occurs massive. Structure granular; fracture 
uneven. Easily frangible. Colour pale lead-grey. Opaque. 
Specific gravity 6 • 1 29. 

Founa in Sweden and in the Harz, Sec. 
Analysis of a specimen from Loos, in Nelsingland, by 
Berzelius, which was mixed with some mispickel * — 
Nickel . . 29*9 



Arsenic 
Sulphur 
Cobalt 
Iron 



43*4 

19-3 

0*9 

4-1 



97*6 
Silicate of Nickel. Pimelite.— Occurs massive, and in- 
vesting other minerals. Colour apple or yellowish green. 
It is earthy, dull, opaque, soft and greasy to the feel. It is 
infusible before the blow-pipe, but becomes of a dark-grey 
colour. 
It is found in Sweden and the Han. 
Analysis by Klaproth : — 



OlllCtt . , 

Oxide of Nickel 


1562 


Alumina 


5*10 


Lime 


0*40 


Magnesia . 


2*25 


Water 


37*91 



soda to a solution of any salt of nickel, bv which a green 
hydrate is precipitated ; this, heated to redness, loses wit»t 
and becomes of a dark colour. It may also be procured by 
heating nitrate of nickel to redness. It is insoluble a 
water, readily dissolved by most acids, and yields green 
solutions. It is not reducible to the metallic state by he it 
alone, and is not attracted by the magnet Oxide of nickel 
is insoluble in potash or soda, but readily dissolves in am- 
monia; the solution has a fine azure-blue colour, and a 
decomposed by potash or soda. It is the base of all the ulu 
of nickel. 
It is composed of 

One equivalent of oxygen • • S 

kel • 



96*28 
Areeniate of Nickel.— Occurs powdery on the surface of 
arseniuret of nickel, and massive. Colour greenish white 
and green. Opaque. 

Found in Allemont, Hesse, &c. 
Analysis by Stromeyer: — 

Arsenic acid • 36*97 

Oxide of Nickel . 37*35 
Water • . 24*32 

98*64 
We proceed now to the artificial compounds of nickel. 
Oxygen and Nickel combine in two proportions, forming 
the protoxide and sesqui-oxide or peroxide. 

Protoxide of Nickel may be obtained by adding potash or 



One equivalent of nick 



Equivalent 



28 
36 



Peroxide of Nickel may be obtained by adding a solution 
of chloride (or hypochlorite) of lime to one of nitrate of 
nickel, or by transmitting chlorine gas through water :a 
which hydrate of nickel is suspended. The peroxide xl i* 
obtained is of a black colour, insoluble in dilute acid*, put- 
ash, or soda. When added to a mixture of ammonia txA 
its carbonate, azotic gas is evolved, and the peroxide be- 
coming protoxide, is dissolved. At a red heat it yield* 
oxygen gas, and with hydrochloric acid gives out chLr.i* 
gas, and forms chloride of nickel. 

It is composed of 

One and, a half equivalent of oxygen 12 

One equivalent of nickel . . 28 

Equivalent . 40 

Chloride of Nickel is formed by dissolving either the 
protoxide or peroxide of the metal in hydrochloric acid. lu 
colour is a fine emerald-green ; and by evaporating the solu- 
tion, green filamentous crystals containing water are funnel 
This salt deliquesces in a moist atmosphere. When de- 
prived of water it has a yellow colour and a micaceous 
appearance ; it is volatile, and may be sublimed at a ht$z 
temperature. The solution is decomposed by the alka *-* 
and their carbonates, but ammonia added in excess re4s- 
solves the precipitate at first formed. 
Chloride of nickel is composed of 
One equivalent of chlorine 
One equivalent of nickel • • *K 

Equivalent . 64 

The fluoride, bromide, and iodide of nickel are not math 
known, and are of but little importance. 

Sulphur and Nickel combine in two proportions, formis^ 
the sulphuret and disulphuret 

Sulphuret of Nickel is prepared either by heating metal- 
lic nickel or the oxide with sulphur ; or it may be procure 
by adding a hydrosulphate to a solution of nickel, or to x 
certain extent by passing hydrosulphuric acid gas into i 
neutral solution of nickel. The precipitated sulpha rH n 
nearly black, dissolves in hydrochloric acid with the edi- 
tion of hydrosulphuric acid gas ; the sulphuret procured — 
the dry way is of a greyish -yellow colour, and requires aqui 
regia (or nascent chlorine) for solution. 

Sulphuret of nickel consists of 

One equivalent of sulphur . . 16 

One equivalent of nickel . . ?9 

Equivalent . 44 

Disulphuret of Nickel may oe prepared by transmitting 
hydrogen gas over sulphate of nickel at a red beiL Its 
colour is lighter, and it is more fusible than the sulphnrtft, 
and consists of 

One equivalent of sulphur . . 16 

Two equivalents of nickel • . 56 

Equivalent . 72 

Phofphnret of Nickel is formed by the action of pfec»- 
phorus upon nickel heated to redness; the resulting rc«- 
pound is whitish, brittle, and is decomposed when cvpos^i 
to heat and air. It is more fusible than the metal, ari. 
according to Pclletier, is composed of 1 7 phosphorus + *2 
nickel; while Lampadius states its composition to be U 
phosphorus + 87 nickel. 

Cyanide of Nickel is prepared by adding a soluble cyan-4» 
to a solution of nickel, or when hydrocyanic acid is mi i**4 
with acetate of nickel. 
Ferrocyanide of Nickel is a greyish or greenish cora 
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pound, which is precipitated when ferrocyanide of potassium 
is added to the salts of nickel. 

Alloys of Nickkl. — Arsenic readily combines with 
Nickel, and the compound remains un decomposed at a very 
high temperature. It does not obey the magnet. 

Potassium and Nickel combine by fusion. 

Antimony and Nickel form an alloy of a lead-colour. 

Zinc ana Nickel form a white brittle alloy, which enters 
into the composition of the pachjong of the Chinese. 

Tin and Nickel give rise to a white brittle alloy, which 
bums at a high temperature. 

Iron and Cobalt unite with nickel, but the resulting 
alloys are but little known. 

Mercury and Nickel have not been combined. 

Copper, Zinc, and Nickel form a white alloy, of late 
years much employed under the name of German silver. 

The salts of oxide of nickel are of course numerous, but 
we shall describe only a few of them : — 

Nitrate of Nickel may be prepared by dissolving either 
the metal or its oxide in dilute nitric acid. The solution is 
of a fine green colour, and by evaporation yields a deliques- 
cent salt, which is not applied to any particular purpose. 
It probably consists of I equivalent of nitric acia 54 + 1 
equivalent of oxide of nickel 36 = 90 ; the crystals however 
contain a considerable quantity of water, but chemists are 
not agreed as to the exact proportion. 

Sulphate of Nickel is easily procured by dissolving the 
oxide or hydrate in dilute sulphuric acid ; a green salt is 
obtained, which readily crystallizes, and in two different 
primary forms ; the cause of the difference has not been 
ascertained. The crystals consist of nearly 

One equivalent of sulphuric acid . 40 
One equivalent of oxide of nickel '. 36 
Seven equivalents of water . . 63 

Equivalent . }39 

Carbonate of nickel is an insoluble compound readily de- 
composed both by heat and acids. 

Nickel forms double salts with potash and with ammonia. 

The peculiar properties of the salts of nickel are, that 
they are decomposed by the alkaline carbonates* and the 
precipitate is redissolved by ammonia* forming a beautiful 
blue solution, which is decomposed by potash and soda, but 
not by their carbonates. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, THE, are situated in the In- 
dian Ocean, between 6° 50' and 9° 20' N. lat. and 92° $0' 
and 94? 10' E. long. They consist of nine larger islands 
and some smaller ones, and are on that account called by 
the Malays Sambilang, that is, Nine Islands. The two 
most soutnern are called Great and Little Nicobar. Great 
Nicohar is more than twenty miles long* and eight miles 
across In the widest part. Little Nicobar is not half as 
large. Farther north are six smaller islands. The best 
known are Noncowry and Camorta or Nicovari, which are 
separated from one another by a strait, forming one of the 
safest harbours in India, in which ships of all sizes may ride 
with the greatest security, sheltered from all winds, about 
half a mite from shore. At its eastern entrance is the island 
of Trincutta. This harbour has the great advantage of two 
entrances from the east and west respectively, so that ships 
may get in and out either with a north-east or south-west 
monsoon. The other three islands are Katshall, Teressa, 
and Tiuanjong. The most northern island is much farther 
to the north, and is called Car Nicobar. The surface of 
these islands is hilly, and the hills in some places are rather 
high. They are in general covered with wood, and only a 
flew tracts along the shores are cultivated. The impene- 
trable forests with which the hills are covered are considered 
to be the cause of the great unhealthiness of these islands to 
Europeans. The soil is very fertile and capable of pro- 
ducing all the fruits and vegetables of intertropical coun- 
tries. The islands abound in cocoa-nuts, papayas, bananas, 
limes, tamarinds, betel-nuts, and the mellori, a species of 
bread-fruit ; yams and other roots are cultivated, but rice is un- 
known* The mangosteen-tree and the pine-apple prow wild 
in the woods (Colebrooke), but their fruits are delicious. The 
animals are hogs, dogs, and fowls. The woods contain timber in 
plenty, and some of it supplies excellent materials for build- 
ing or repairing ships. The sea abounds with exquisite fish, 
shell-fish, and turtle. Ambergris and the edible bird-nest 
are common, and supply the only articles of exportation ; 
the Chinese and Malays annually visit these islands to 
procure them. The inhabitants probably do not exceed 



3000 or 4000 : if we may form a judgment from their phy- 
sical appearance, they belong to the Malay race, and tine 
ground-work of their language confirms this opinion. They 
erect their houses along the shore upon piles, to the height 
of six or eight feet above the ground, and sometimes so near 
the margin of the water as to admit the tide to flow under 
them. In the interior of the island of Great Nicobar a tribe 
is said to exist which differs from the other inhabitants ; 
they are probably the aborigines, and belong to the Aus- 
tralian Negroes, as these people are found in many of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago and in the Andaman 
Islands. The Danes twice tried to form a settlement in the har- 
bour of Noncowry, in 1756 and in 1678, but they abandoned 
it after a few years, on account of the unhealthiness of the 
climate. Some missionaries remained there till 1 792, but 
as they did not succeed in the conversion of the natives, they 
returned to Tranquebar. 

(Hamilton ; Fontana ; Colebrooke, in Asiatic Researches, 
vols, ii., iii., iv.) 

NICOLAI, CHRISTOPHER FREDERICK, a writer 
to whom German literature is greatly indebted, not only on 
account of what he himself contributed to it from his own 
pen, but also what he did for it by establishing several 
critical journals, and exciting the talents of others. He was 
born at Berlin, March 18th, 1733, where his father was a 
bookseller. At the age of sixteen, just as he was beginning 
to make some proficiency in his studies, he was obliged to 
abandon them, being sent to Frankfort on the Oder for the 
purpose of learning the bookselling trade ; yet such was his 
eagerness for information, his love of reading, and his perse- 
verance, that he employed every moment of leisure, his 
evenings, and the early part of every morning, in study, and, 
without other assistance than that of books, made himself 
a proficient in Greek, Latin, and English, and likewise 
acquired a knowledge of some parts of mathematics and 
philosophy. He was an instance of what may be accom- 
plished by self-instruction, which, great as may be the disad- 
vantages it has to contend with, has that in its favour which 
all advantages can hardly make amends for, namely, willing- 
ness and resolution to learn; while at the same time, if 
it occasionally may lead astray, self-instruction leads also 
to numerous inquiries that never present themselves to those 
who merely proceed along the path chalked out for them. 

On his return to Berlin, in 1 752, his attention to business 
did not interrupt his self-imposed studies, of which both 
English and German poetry then formed a considerable 
share; and in 1755 he produced his 'Letters,' wherein he 
impartially discussed the pretensions of the two literary 
sects headed by Bodmer and Gottsched. This work excited 
considerable attention, and led to his intimacy with Lessing 
and Moses Mendelsohn. After the death of his father, he 
withdrew himself from the business, leaving it to his brother, 
and determined to content himself with his own slender 
means, in preference to the pecuniary advantages to be 
reaped by sacrificing his literary leisure and enjoyments. 
The unexpected death however of his elder brother, in 1758, 
put an end to this short interval of tranquil study, he being 
obliged to canyon the business for the benefit of the family 
in general. But while on the one hand this only increased 
his diligence and economy of time, it led, on the other, to 
entering upon literary plans which he had before projected. 
In conjunction with Mendelsohn, he had already com- 
menced (1 757) the * Bibliothek der Schonen Wissenschaften,' 
one of the earliest and best belles-lettres journals in the lan- 
guage, which was afterwards continued, till the end of 1 805, 
under the title of the ' Neue Bibliothek,' &c With Lessing 
and Mendelsohn he established, in 1 759, the ' Briefe der 
Neuesten Litteratur;* and in 1765 projected the 'Allge- 
meine Deutsche Bibliothek,' of which periodical he continued 
to be editor till it reached its 107th volume. He did not 
contribute much to it himself but the management 
alone of such a periodical, so eminently useful in its day, 
shows him to hate been most indefatigable, as in the mean- 
while, notwithstanding all his other avocations, he produced 
many original works. Among them are his ' Anecdotes of 
Frederick the Great,' 1788 : a most excellent and elaborate 
'Description of Berlin ana Potsdam,' 3 vols., 1786; the 
' Life and Opinions of Sebaldus Not hanker,' 1 793, a sort of 
novel, which went through many editions, and was translated 
into English, French, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish ; • Life 
and Opinions of Sempronius Gundibert,' 1793, intended to 
set tne doctrines of Kant and his disciples in a ridiculous 
light Besides these, his ' Essay on the Templars ' his ' Re- 
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marks on the History of the Rosicrucians and Freemasons** 
his 'Tour through Germany/ &c„ to say nothing of a num- 
ber of smaller pieces contributed by him to different jour- 
nals, prove the variety of his information and the activity of 
his mind. He died in 181 1, at the age of 78. 

NICOLAITANS, a sect of heretics, who arose in the 
first century, and are mentioned with strong disapprobation 
in Rev., ii. 6, 15. They appear, from the statements of the 
early writers, to have held the doctrines of the Gnostics, and 
to have lived impurely. It is generally supposed that ' the 
doctrine of the Nicolaitans' (Rev. ii. 15) is the same as * the 
doctrine of Balaam' (v. 14), namely, 'to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication.' Indeed some critics 
suppose the name Nuc4Xaoc in this passage to be merely trans- 
lated from DJ^3 and used symbolically, deriving the former 

word from vueau and Xaoc, and the latter from the syno- 
nymous Hebrew words JJ9-J and Q^t (Robinson's Greek 

Lexicon to the New Testament.) The early writers trace 
the origin of this sect to Nicolas the Deacon (Acts, vi. 5), 
but some of them acquit him of holding the sentiments of 
the Nicolaitans, aud ascribe the rise of tne heresy to an im- 
proper advantage taken of some incautious expressions 
which he had used. 

(Mosheim's Ecc. Hist.; Winer's Bibltsches Realworter* 
bueh; Neander's Kirchengeschichte.) 

NICOLA'US MYREPSUS (Gr., 6 fivpt^, • the oint- 
ment-maker'), author of a work, • De Corapositione Medica- 
id en torura,' written in Greek, but of which hitherto only a 
Latin translation has been published. Very little is known 
of the events of his life, and of this little the greater part 
is to be gleaned from hints and expressions scattered up 
and down in his own work. He is generally considered 
to be the last of the Greek medical writers (if indeed, as 
Friend says, his barbarous language deserves to be called 
Groek), and his date can be ascertained with tolerable pre- 
cision. His work was probably compiled towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, a.d., as he is quoted by Petrus de 
Abano, who died in 1316, and also by Matthwus Syl- 
vaticus and Franciscus de Pede Montium, both of whom 
were physicians to Robert king of Naples, and wrote very early 
in his reign, which began in 1309. He himself mentions 
Mcsue (sec. xxxii., cap. 1 1 7), who lived in the twel Ah century ; 
Michael Angel us, who is probably the first emperor of the 
Paloologi, and began to reigu ajj. 1260 (sec. i, cap. 295); 
Pope Nicolas (sec. ii., cap. 9), who seems to be the third of 
that name, and who died a.d. 1280 ; and Joannes Actuarius 
(called Dominus Joannes, sec. x., cap. 103; and Magister 
Joannes, sec. xxxii., cap. 99), who is generally supposed to 
have flourished in the thirteenth century. He appears to 
have visited or lived at Nicsea (see. xxiv., cap. 12) and 
Alexandria (sec. L, cap. 241 ; sec. xvii., cap. 17 ; sec. xxiv., 
cap. 85), whence he is sometimes called Nicolaus Alexan- 
drinus ; he afterwards settled at Constantinople, where he 
attained the dignity of Actuarius* (Georg. Acropol.). Se- 
veral passages in his work prove that he practised as a 
physician (see. i. v cap. 66; sec. xvii., cap. 17, &c), and 
Georgius Acropolita, bis contemporary, mentions him (Hist. 
Byz^ ed. Paris, foL 1651, cap. 39, p. 34) as eminent in his 
profession, but as very ignorant of natural philosophy. 

He was evidently a person of great piety, as appears 
thoroughout the whole of his work, though in many places 
it deserves rather to be called the most absurd superstition. 
He orders the patient in some places (sec L, cap. 419, and 
sec. i., cap. 405) to repeat three Paters, Credos, and Aves ; 
he ofteu prescribes the baptismal water (sec. vii., cap. 6 ; 
sec. xiv., cap. 8, &c.) as a powerful medicine ; he directs a 
verse out of the Psalms (sec i., cap. 405) to be • written on 
paper on the first day of the week before sun-rise, and to be 
tied on the right arm,' as a remedy against monorrhagia ; 
and many other examples of the like or even greater 
absurdity might be given (sec xxxvii n caps. 66 and 67; 
sec. i., cap. 405, &c). Though a great part of the work is 
sensible enough, yet upon the whole it is not of much value. 
It consists of an immense number of medical form u lie, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and divided into forty-eight sections ; 
it is almost entirely a compilation from other works, espe- 

• Actuarius. Or. Acrovdptoc, * title st the court of Constantinople, given 
apparently only to phvweian*, and quit* distinct from the use of the word 
fouod in the rsrlier Latin author*. See Da Cenf e. ' Qbti Ortve.,' torn. 1., 
p. 46 : and Possini, * Gluts ad Rtchywm. Hi$t. Amdroniei^ torn. i.. p. S6& sea., 
aad torn, ii., p. 4634. Besides Joannes the ton of Zaehariai. who is better 
known by hi* title of Actuarial than by his real name, sererel other physicians 
are recorded as having arrived at this dignity . r ' 



cially from Nicolaus Propositus ; the names of the i 
are often very much corrupted, and the author now an<l 
then falls into great mistakes from ignorance of the lan- 
guage of the writers whom he quotes. It was translated 
from the Greek by Leonhardus Fuchsius, and first published. 
Basil., fol. 1549 ; it is inserted in the second volume of the 
• Medics Artis Principe*,' Paris, ap. H. Siephanum, foL 1 44 7; 
the best edition is that published, Norimb. 1658, 8vo. 

NICOLAUS PIUiPO'SITUS, called also SaUrniUmm, 
was at the head of the famous medical school at Salerno 
about the beginning of the twelfth century, and has left be- 
hind him a treatise on the composition of medicine* under 
the title of ' Antidotarium.' This has very often ben 
confounded with a work on the same subject by Nicobu 
Myrepsus, who indeed must either have copied a great por- 
tion of his book from Nicolaus Propositus, or else they both 
drew their materials from some common source. It may bt 
useful to mention the marks by which the two works but 
be distinguished. The treatise of Nicolaus Pnepoaitm a 
much shorter than that of Nicolaus Myrepsus, ana conUim 
only about 140 or 150 formulae, in alphabetical order, 
whereas the other consists of more than a thousand, and j 
divided into forty-eight sections. Nicolaus Prapositiu 
has prefixed a short preface to his work ; in Nicolaus My- 
repsus there is none. Nicolaus Myrepsus often quote 
several prescriptions for the same remedy ; Nicolaus Pro- 
positus never more than one. Both works begin with tin 
4 Aurea Alexandrine^ but the formula? are often very diArr 
ent. This work is of very little value, and contains But 
absurdities, though, with the exception of Mesne, periua 
no work of the kind enjoyed a higher reputation during tie 
middle ages. It has been several times reprinted ; the 
first edition was published, Venet. 1471, foL, in the edit* 
princens of Mesue, to whose works it has generally bra 
appended. 

NICOLA'US DAMASCE'NUS, or Nicola* of Dema> 
cus (NurrfXooc o Aapaffjnjvdc), a native of Damascus [D*- 
masckntjb, Nicolaus], wrote a general history in Greek, 
including the reign of Herod the Great, of which Joscpfeu 
gives the following character:— 4 For living in his kingduB 
and with him (Herod), he composed his history in *uca t 
way as to gratify and serve him, touching on those tiuagi 
only which made for his glory, and even glossing over main 
of his actions which were plainly unjust, and cooceaUitj; 
them with all zeal. And wishing to make a specious excuse 
for the murder of Mariamne and her children, so cracU' 
perpetrated by the king, he tells falsehoods respecting be? 
incontinence and the plots of the young men. And through- 
out his whole history he eulogises extravagantly all the kmsj * 
just actions, while he zealously apologises for his enme*' 
(Antio., xvl 7, 1.) This history extended to 1 44 books ; U 
Josephus refers to the 123rd and 124th. (Aniiq^ xii. X i » 
The fragments of this history have been published several 
times. There is an appendix to the edition of Orclli, La* 
zig, 1811, 8 vo Nicolaus wrote other works. A fagmtbi 
of his 4 Life of Augustus ' is extant, and an autobtogrsst* 
is attributed to him, but it is probably not genuine. 

On two occasions Nicolaus appears as the advocate be- 
fore Agrippa of certain Jews who were molested c 
the practise of their peculiar customs by the Greet* 
among whom they lived. (Josephus, Aniiq^ xiL 3, 2; xr. 
2, 2.) In the year 6 B.C. he was sent by Herod on an em- 
bassy to Augustus, who had taken offence against Herod 
because he had led an army into Arabia to enforce eertait 
claims which he had upon SylUeus, the prime min' d>f of 
the king of Arabia, and the real governor of the oounfti? 
(Josephus, Antiq^ xvi. 9.) Nicolaus, having obtained an 
audience of the emperor, accused Syilieus and defended 
Herod in a skilful speech, which is given by Josenfam 
(Antiq^ xvi. 1 0, 8.) Syllams was sentenced to be put to SesU 
as soon as he should have given satisfaction to Herod for 
the claims he had upon him. This is the account of Jo*c*tW> 
taken probably from the history of Nicolaus himself, wis* 
appears to have exaggerated the success of his embassy, fc* 
Syllaeus neither gave any satisfaction to Herod, nor «** 
the sentence of death executed upon him. (Joseph— 
Antiq., xvii. 3, 2.) We find him afterwards acting as tes 
accuser of Herod's son Antipater, when he was tried beta 
Varus for plotting against his father's life, b.c 4 (Jot pa-, 
Anttq. y xvi. 5, 4-6 ; Jewish War, i. 32, 4), and again as ta» 
advocate of Archelaus before Augustus in the dispvte far 
the succession to Herod's kingdom, bc 3* (Jo 
Antiq., xvii. 9, 6 ; xi. 3 ; Jewish War % ii. 2. 6.) 
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NICOLAY, BARON LUDWIG HEINRICH, born 
■t Strasburg, December 29th, 1737, was, though not of 
first-rate talent, one of the most pleasing among the minor 
poets of Germany. His style is easy and natural, his versifi- 
cation flowing, and his narrative interesting. All these qua- 
lities display themselves in his ' Romantic Tales,' which, 
although their subjects are chiefly derived from Ariosto and 
Bojardo, are remodelled and treated with great originality, 
and manifest considerable fancy, skill in the manage- 
ment of the story, and truth of expression, both in the 
comic and serious parts. Of his abilities, both as a didactic 
and satiric writer, proof is afforded by his * Poetical Epistles, 1 
which have much of the spirit and gracefulness of Wieland, 
with not a little of his manner. His Fables, too, and 
minor Tales, though not always of his own invention, 
show genuine talent, and frequently no small power of 
humour. 

Nicolay resided for the greater part of his life at §t. 
Petersburg, where he was invited, in 1 769, to undertake the 
office of preceptor to the grand-duke (afterwards emperor) 
Paul. Besides being honoured with several Russian orders, 
he was made director of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in 1 798, which office however he afterwards resigned ; and 
in 1801 was raised to the rank of imperial privy-counsellor. 
He died in 1820. 

NICCMACHUS, a physician of Stagira in Macedonia, 
and one of the family of the Asclepiadtt, flourished about 
400 b.c, Ol. xcv. 1. He was the friend and physician of 
Amyntas, king of Macedonia, but is now only known as the 
father of Aristotle. (Ammonius, and Diogenes Laertius, 
in Vita Aristot. ; Suidas, in voce Nicomachm.) 

NICOME'DES (Nuco/i^c), the name of several kings 
of Bithynia. 

1. Nicomedes I. succeeded his father Zipboetes, b.c. 278. 
His succession was disputed by his brother Zibcetes ; and 
he called in the Gauls to support his claims, b.c. 277. With 
(heir assistance he was successful ; but his allies became his 
masters, and the whole of Asia Minor was for a long time 
overrun by these barbarians. [Galatia.] He probably 
tlicd about b.c. 250, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Zielas. 

2. N ico me dbs II., surnamed Epiphanes, succeeded his 
father Prusias II., B.C. 149. He accompanied his father to 
Rome, b.c. 167, where he appears to have been brought up 
under the care of the senate. (Liv., xlv. 44.) Prusias be- 
coming iealous of the popularity of his son, and anxious to 
secure the succession to his younger children, formed a plan 
for bis assassination ; but Nicomedes, having gained intelli- 
gence of his purpose, deprived his father of the throne, and 
subsequently put him to death. 

Nicomedes remained during the whole of his long reign 
a faithful ally, or rather obedient subject, of the Romans. 
He assisted the Romans in their war with Aristonicns, 
brother of Attalus, king of Pergaraus, bx. 131 ; and he was 
applied to by Marius for assistance during the Cimbrian 
war, about b.c. 103. During the latter part of his reign, he 
was involved in a war with Mithridates, of which an account 
is given in the life of that monarch. [Mithridates VI., 
vol. xv., p. 289.] 



Coin of Nicomedes I L 
British Museum. Actual Sice. Silver 

3. Nicomedes III., surnamed Philopator, succeeded his 
father Nicomedes II., b.c. 91. During the first year of his 
reign, be was expelled from his kingdom by Mithridates, 
who placed upon the throne Socrates, the younger brother 
of Nicomedes. He was restored however to his kingdom in 
the following year by the Romans, who sent an army under 
Aquilius to support hi in. At the breaking out of the Mith- 
ndatic war, b.c 88, Nicomedes took part with the Romans, 
Yit his army was completely defeated by the generals of 



Mithridates, near the river Antmas, in Paphlagonia (Strabov 
xii., p. 562) ; and he himself was again expelled from his 
kingdom, and obliged to take refuge in Italy. At the con- 
clusion of theMithridaticwar, b.c. 84, Bithynia was restored 
to Nicomedes. He died b.c. 74, without children, and left 
his kingdom to the Romans. 

(Memnon, as quoted by Photius ; Livy ; Justin ; Appian's 
Mithridatic War ; Strabo; Clin ton's Fasti Hellemci, vol. iii. f 
Appendix 7, ' Kings of Bithynia.*) 

NICOMEDES. [Conchoid.] 

NICOMEDl'A (Nuco^ca), a city of Bithynia, at the 
head of the gulf Astacenus, in the Propontis, was founded 
by Nicomedes I., b.c. 264. According to Pausanias, this 
citv was originally called Astacus (v. 12, } 5); but Strabo 
informs us that Astacus was another city on the same gulf, 
which was founded by the Megarians and Athenians, and 
afterwards destroyed by Lysimachus; on which occasion its 
inhabitants were removed to Nicomedia (xii., p. 563. 
Casaub.). 

Under the Roman emperors Nicomedia became one of 
the chief cities of the empire. Pausanias speaks of it as the 
principal citv in Bithynia (v. 12, } 5) ; but under Diocle- 
tian, who chiefly resided there, it increased greatly in extent 
and poDulousness, and became inferior only to Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. (Liban., Orat. viii., p. 203 ; Lac- 
tant., De MorU Fersec, c. 17.) It was almost entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake during the reign of the emperor 
Julian, but it was again rebuilt with great splendour and 
magnificence, and recovered nearly its former greatness. 
(Amian. Marcell.', xxii. 9 ; xxiL 13 ; xvii. 7.) It is called at 
the present day Ismid, and is still a town of considerable 
importance; bnt it contains few remains of antiquity. 

NICOSIA. [Cyprus.] 

NICOTIA'NA TABA 1 CUM, an annual plant, of which 
the leaves are used in a variety of forms and ways, and also 
in medicine. The dried leaves are large, long, entire, 
smooth, somewhat glutinous, and of a brown colour, with a 
peculiar stupifying odour, and an acrid, nauseous, bitter 
taste. The processes of maceration and partial fermentation, 
and admixture of different substances, render it more 
agreeable in the dried than in the fresh state. The analysis 
of tobacco shows its chief ingredients to be :— 1st, a tobacco- 
camphor, called nicotian, or nicotianin, which crystallizes, 
and is solid at the ordinary temperature of the air ; has a 
mint odour of tobacco, with a warm, bitterish, aromatic, but 
not acrid taste, and is not possessed of any narcotic power ; 
if applied to the nostrils, it causes sneezing ; and if a 
grain be taken into the stomach, it creates uneasiness and 
giddiness. It is called by some the acid principle of tobacco, 
and if such be its nature, it is most probably combined in 
the herb with, 2nd, nicotina, an alkaloid, which, like conia, 
does not exist at ordinary temperatures in a solid form, but 
in a fluid and volatile state, having an oily appearance. 

The empyreumatic oil of tobacco appears to be formed 
during the destructive combustion, and does not exist 
naturally in the leaf, but is probably formed at the expense 
of the nicotina. It does not therefore exist in the infusion 
of tobacco, the mode of action of which differs in several 
respects from the other forms in which it is employed. The 
active part of the oil can be removed from it by washing 
with weak acetic acid. The products of tobacco when 
burnt, as in smoking, are : — carbonate of ammonia, nico- 
tianin, empyreumatic oil, soot, and some gases. 

Nicotina seems to be the formidable principle of tobacco 
when used in the solid form, or as an infusion ; and the em- 
pyreumatic oil, when it is smoked, or when obtained by de- 
structive distillation. The action of nicotina is highly 
poisonous ; a quarter of a drop will kill a rabbit ; one drop 
can destroy a dog. It is distinguished from the other 
alkaloids obtained from the tribe of the Solanaceee by not 
causing dilatation of the pupil ; the external application of 
it to the eye produces otner very alarming narcotic symp- 
toms. The tenth part of a grain put into the eye of a cat 
causes strong convulsions, with foaming at the mouth, quick 
respiration, accompanied with rattling in the throat and 
rapid palpitations of the heart, which can be heard at a 
considerable distance, staggering, and paralysis of the 
hinder extremities, which symptoms disappear in an hour. 

The empyreumatic oil, in the quantity even of a single 
drop placed on the tongue, excites convulsions and coma, 
without affecting the heart It may prove fatal in two 
minutes. 

Tobacco ia a very powerful agent, the active principle* 
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of which are extracted by water, either in the form of in- 
fusion or decoction. The local effect* of tobacoo-lea.es, 
or any preparation of them, are those of an acrid substance ; 
hence when taken internally they cause vomiting and 
purging, pain of the stomach and intestines, followed by 
inflammation and ulceration. The external application oc- 
casions irritation of the part, and, if kept long in contact 
with it, inflammation : snuffing the prepared powder induces 
sneezing and increased secretion of mucus; chewing or 
smoking it causes increased secretion of saliva, with di- 
minished appetite in those unaccustomed to its use. 

Besides these local effects it has a secondary action, which 
results from the absorption of the active principles. It is 
immaterial by what channel they are introduced into the 
circulation : the same consequences follow, aud affect on 
the one hand the intestinal canal, the lungs, and the 
heart ; and on the other, the nervous centres of the brain 
and spinal chord. The former show themselves by nausea, 
vomiting, purging, pain and inflammation of the stomach, 
and here and there of the intestines ; on the lungs, by the 
slower, painfull and irregular respiration ; and after death 
the tissue of the lungs is found to be thicker, more injected 
with blood, and accumulations or extravasation of it. The 
action on the heart, or probably the nerves of the heart, 
manifests itself by irregular, generally slower pulsations, 
and by the heart losing its irritability sooner than after 
natural death; but the chief secondary action is on the 
brain and spinal chord, and this succeeds the external as 
well as internal application of it, but most so after injection 
into the rectum. Giddiness, weight, and pain of the head ; 
deafness, a feeling like intoxication, staggering, trembling, 
general weariness of the muscles, with convulsive contrac- 
tions of them, or cramps, general insensibility, sleepiness, 
and death are the consequences. 

Tobacco must therefore be considered as a narcotic acrid 
poison. Habit reconciles the system to its action when 
used moderately, but nothing can secure the body from its 
irritative property and its ultimate absorption when em- 
ployed in excess or incautiously. Uncontrollable fits of 
sneezing have produced death, and smoking a number of 
pipes or cigars has also caused death. The use of an in- 
fusion as a wash to the head in ringworm, or against the 
itch, has produced death by absorption through the abraded 
surface. The greater number of fatal cases have resulted 
from the employment of it as an injection into the rectum* 
either against worms, or, by a most singular practice, in the 
form of smoke in the case of persons drowned, a custom 
which ought to be strongly censured and relinquished. 

The few cases which can justify the use of so formidable 
an agent are those in which great relaxation of the muscles 
is wished, such as to reduce dislocations or hernias, or to 
remove obstructions in the intestines, in ileus, and similar 
diseases. But the utmost caution is here requisite ; and an 
injection of uniform strength, as ordered in the ' Pharma- 
copoeia/ is to be prepared; and thrown up in divided por- 
tions, under the direction and in the presence of the medi- 
cal attendant. In case of over-dose, vital stimulants, such 
as brandy or ammonia, must be resorted to. The infusion 
of tobacco has been recommended as a diuretic in some 
cases of dropsy; but it is a dangerous remedy, and seldom 
employed. 

Against the common use of tobacco for snuffing or smok- 
ing it is perhaps useless to declaim. Chewing it is limited 
in a great measure to sailors, and it were to be wished that 
the practice of smoking were similarly restricted. The 
evils which follow indulgence in these customs are not very 
obvious, but that injury results is in most cases certain. 
[Antidotes; Errhine*.] 

N 1COTI ANIN, the principle which gives the charac- 
teristic odour to tobacco. It is a concrete oil, and may be 
obtained by the following process: — distil six pounds of 
tobacco-leaves with twice their weight of water, till half has 
come over. To the distilled liquor add twice its weight 
of water, and again distil; and this operation is to be 
repeated. A fatty substance will be found floating on the 
surface of the distilled liquid in very small quantity, and 
this is nicotianin. 

Its properties are, that it has the smell of tobacco, and a 
bitterish taste. It is insoluble in water, but readily dissolves 
in alcohol and in apther ; dilute acids do not dissolve it, but 
potash takes it up. By heat it is of course volatilised, and 
if water be present, without change. It does not appear to 
have Wen analyzed. 



NI JOHN A, an alkali which exists in the different spe- 
cies of tobacco. It is procured by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon tobacco-leaves, and subsequent trea tmen t with 
alcohol, and afterwards with lime or magnesia, and various 
complicated operations. Other processes have also bean 
adopted. 

Its properties are, that it crystallises in small plates, w I 
by exposure to the air, absorb moisture sufficient to 
a transparent colourless liquid. When cold it is nearly is*- 
dorous, but when heated it yields a vapour, the smell of 
which resembles that of tobacco, and is dismgreeebW sad 
acrid ; its taste is also disagreeable, and somewhat ca ee tr . 
and remains long in the mouth ; even when coo l ed down te 
21° it retains its fluidity. Its alkaline properties are evinced 
by its action upon test-papers; and when heated to ill* o» 
vapour renders turmeric paper brown. It boils at 376*. n 
soluble in water, ssther, ana almond oil ; its specific grmi) 
is 1048. The salts which it forms with alkalis are ensmsrtest. 
and are usually soluble in water and alcohol, but not - 
ssther. Virginia tobacco yields about one-tenth of its vatgn: 
of nicotine, and there is no one kind which gives ssks 
more. It has not been analvzed. 

NICTITATING MBMBfeANE. [Birds.) 

NIBBUHR. CARSTEN, a celebrated modern trertlkt. 
and a native of the duchy of Lauenburg, on the soothers 
confines of Holstein, was bom in the year 1733. His stnuij 
had been farmers in easy circumstances, but be loet k* 
parents early ; and, through some mismanagement m tht 
division of their property, he was so utterly deprived for t 
time of the means of continuing his education, that he passei 
several years of his youth in the condition of a mere pea- 
sant, and was even prevented from cultivating a tasle fct 
music, which had given him hopes of obtaining the si treats 
of organist. But, in his twenty-first year, an occastosi ansa 
which elicited his natural energy of spirit, and decided tht 
direction of his fortunes. Some legal proceedings roodentf 
it necessary to employ a land-surveyor in his native district 
he resolved to qualify himself for the office, and for this pur- 
pose applied zealously to the study of geometry. With tht 
thirst of knowledge thus excited, being now of age to de- 
pose of the wreck of bis little patrimony, he was led u 
employ a portion of it in acquiring higher instruction in tht 
mathematics, first at Hamburg, and subsequently in tb* 
university of Gottingen. Here, as his views enlarged sod 
his pecuniary resources diminished, he gladly embraced u 
opportunity, in his twenty-fourth year, of entering the corys 
of Hanoverian engineers : but be was soon diverted troea 
that service by an offer from the Danish government of em- 
ployment in a scientific expedition to Arabia. 

The idea of this enterprise, which forms the most honour- 
able event in the reign of Frederic V. of Denmark, was seg~ 
rested to his minister Count von Bernstorft by the learned 
Michael is, for the purpose of illustrating some passages ta 
the Old Testament ; and the original project, which caa- 
tem plated the mission only of a single Arabic scholar, wss 
liberally extended by the Count to include a mathemaucun 
for purposes of astronomical and geographical uh s en a uaa, * 
naturalist, a draughtsman, and a physician. When tht 
first of these appointments was offered to Niebuhr. ha 
showed his conscientious character by stipulating for a dtsw 
of eighteen months, in order to improve his scientific qoiN 
fications. This period of preparation he employed cfcjrti 
in gaining practice as an astronomical observer, and abo a 
studying Arabic for a time with Michaelis; though, sneer 
that instructor, he made but small progress in overtosamt 
the difficulties of a language which he afterwards kernel 
to speak fluently in the country. He modestly decimal thm 
title of professor, not considering that his acquirvasrau 
were sufficient for that distinction; and he accoarpa*Kd 
the expedition therefore only as a lieutenant of engineers, ta 
the capacity of mathematician or geographer, to which th« 
Danish minister, who had received some proofs of n» <L»- 
interestedness in pecuniary affairs, added the rcsponsdik 
office of treasurer to the mission. Its other members em 
Frederic Christie rn von Haven, as professor of the OdmiUv 
languages, Peter Forskal as naturalist, Chnstisro Cbarfe» 
Cramer as physician, and George William Baurenfousd as 
painter or draughtsman. By the royal instructions far tht 
expedition, a perfect equality was established among the tr* 
members ; and they were enjoined to decide every dtflcrenoc 
of opinion regarding their course by plurality of voices* ec 
if votes should be equal, by lot 

The expedition sailed from Copenhagen, m January, !•§! 
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in a frigate of the Danish royal navy, and arrived, not with- 
out some accidents, at Constantino pie ; from whence, after a 
short residence, the travellers proceeded in a merchant 
vessel to Alexandria, ascended the Nile, and reached Cairo 
in November, 1761. Having carefully explored the pyra- 
mids and other antiquities of Lower Egypt, they crossed the 
desert to Mount Sinai and Suez, embarked at that port in 
an Arab vessel, and landed at Loheia, in Arabia Felix, 
the destined seat of their mission, in December, 1762. They 
crossed the country, mounted on asses, the usual conveyance 
of Mussulmans as well as Christians in Yemen, ahtl after 
visiting several places of interest, finally arrived at Mocha, 
where the philologist Von Haven unfortunately died, in 
May, 1763. The surviving travellers proceeding from 
thence to Sana, the capital of Yemen, were favourably re- 
ceived by the Imaum ; but they had meanwhile lost another 
of their number, the naturalist Forskal, who died on the 
road. His companions returning to Mocha, there embarked 
in an English vessel for Bombay, on the Voyage to which 
place the painter Baurenfbind expired; and at Bombay, 
Niebuhr had the affliction to bury the last of his fellow- 
travellers, the physician Cramer. The fact is admitted 
by Niebuhr, that his ill-fated friends persisted in living 
after the European manner under the burning sun of 
Arabia; and it may be surmised that they lost their lives 
through that disregard to necessary habits of abstinence 
for which the Danes in their tropical colonies' are remark- 
able, even above all other northern people. Niebuhr him- 
«lf, who had suffered severely from illness with the rest of 
his party, after their decease adopted the same diet as the na- 
tives of the countries in which he was travelling, and thence- 
forth enjoyed excellent health. Sailing from Bombay, he 
risited Persia, including the ruins of Persepolis ; ascended 
the Euphrates ; proceeded by way of Bagdad and Aleppo to 
the Syrian coast ; embarked for Cyprus, returned from that 
island to the continent ; saw Jerusalem and Damascus ; 
passed through Aleppo, and over Asm Minor to Constan- 
tinople; and finally "returned to Copenhagen, iii November, 
1767. The whole of the travels of the mission, which oc- 
cupied six years, and extended over so many countries, ib 
said, by the good management and conscientious economy 
of Niebuhr, who indeed defrayed every expense that could 
be considered personal to himself out of his own narrow 
income, to have cost the Danish government only the in- 
credibly small sum of about four thousand pounds. 

Niebuhr was welcomed in Denmark as he deserved. The 
government undertook at its charge the engraving of 
afl the plates of his travels, which were to be presented to 
him as a free gift ; and he was left to publish the result of 
his labours at his own cost and for his own profit. Resolving 
to commence with the • Description of Arabia,* he printed, 
in the year 1774, his volume under this title, which has be- 
come the text-book of every writer, from the historian 
Gibbon down to the present time, who has had occasion to 
treat of the antient and modern aspect of that country. 
The depth of research, the fidelity of delineation, and the 
accuracy of detail which it exhibits on the geography of 
Arabia, and the enduring character and condition of its in- 
habitants, have rendered this work of Niebuhr perfectly 
classical. He has sometimes been compared, and the com- 
parison is just and appropriate, with the historian of Halicar- 
aasKtts: fcth travellers were characterised by accuracy of 
observation, strict veracity, and a simplicity of narrative 
which art alone can never attain. [Hsrodotus.] The ap- 
pearance of this work was followed, in 1774-1778, by two 
volumes of eoual merit and interest, narrating his 'Travels 
in Arabia and ctrcumjaoent Countries.' To these volumes it 
was his intention to add a third, enriched with the result of 
ins inquiries into the state of the Mohammedan religion and 
Turkish empire, and containing his astronomical observa- 
tions : but some causes, not sufficiently explained, delated 
this publication, until a fire, which, in 1795, destroyed the 
king's palace at Copenhagen, and with it the original plates 
both of his published and inedited works, put an end to his 
design. This third volume was however published in 1837, 
owing to the liberality of the bookseller Perthes of Ham- 
burg, and the affection of Niebuhr's family, particularly of 
his daughter, under the title of • Reisebeschreibung nach 
Arabten und andern umliegenden Landern :' it contains his 
remarks on Aleppo, his voyage to Cyprus, and his visit to 
Jaffa and Jerusalem, his return to Aleppo, and journey 
thence through Koniyeh to Constantinople, and an abridged 
account of his route through Bulgaria, Wallachia, Poland, 



and Germany, to Denmark. (London Oeog. Jovrnal,vo\. viii.) 
After the publication of the first two volumes of his travels, 
he contributed to a German periodical journal, among other 

£apers, two on the * Interior of Africa* and the * Political and 
luitary State of the Turkish Empire.' His principal works, 
which were published in German at Copenhagen, nave been 
translated into French and Dutch, and reprinted at Amster- 
dam and Utrecht. Niebuhr himself likewise edited and pub- 
lished, in his usual generous spirit, at his own cost, the con- 
tributions to natural history (Descriptiones Animalium and 
Flora Egyptiaco-Arabica) of his deceased friend Forskal, 
which were also among the fruits of the mission to Arabia. 
Niebuhr, whose life was prolonged to a great age, sur- 
vived his return from his Oriental travels for nearly half a 
century. He had, about 1772, some thoughts of under- 
taking another journey of discovery, at the instance of the 
Tripoline ambassador at Copenhagen, into the interior of 
Africa: but a happy marriage induced him to abandon this 
project ; and, tired of military service and a residence at 
Copenhagen, he obtained, in 1778, a civil situation under 
the government at Meldorf in Holstein, to which he with- 
drew, and where he passed the long remainder of his ex- 
istence. He did not nowever suffer his mind to be idle in 
retirement ; for he maintained an extensive correspondence 
with the learned in several countries of Europe, and con- 
tinued so active a public officer, that, at the age of seventy- 
two years, notwithstanding the failure of his eye-sight, he 
assisted in a new territorial survey ordered by the Danish 
government. His long services were rewarded with the 
cross of Danebrog and the title of counsellor of state ; and 
when he became quite blind, the government liberally re- 
fused to accept his resignation, and appointed a friend to 
assist him in his duties until the end of his life, which termi- 
nated in April, 1815. A brief memoir of him in the German 
language, published by his son at Kiel, two years after his 
death, furnished the materials for ah article in the * Bio- 
graphic Universelle,' from which and his works the present 
account has chiefly been compiled. 

NIEBUHR, BARTHOLD GEORGE, was born at Co- 
penhagen, on the 27th August, 1776. His father, Carsten 
Niebuhr, had returned from the East about nine years before 
that time, and was residing at Copenhagen as a captain of 
engineers ; however, two years after Barthold's birth, he re- 
ceived the appointment of land-surveyor, which made him 
remove to Meldorf, a town of Dithmarsh, in Holstein, the 
native province of the Niebuhrs. It was here that B. G. 
Niebuhr spent the whole of his infancy and boyhood, living 
in great retirement, and necessarily contracting studious 
habits, as well from the absence of all outward interruptions, 
as because a weakly constitution, produced by a marsh-fever, 
had incapacitated him for the boisterous amusements of 
more robust children. He derived great advantages from 
the society of Bojes, then well known in the literary world, 
who came to settle at Meldorf as landvogt in the year 1781. 
The wife of Boies taught him French, his father instructed 
him in geography, in the English language, in the elements 
of mathematics, and in the Latin accidence. He began to 
learn music in 1 783, but never made any great progress in 
it. In other branches of knowledge so great was his pro- 
ficiency that Boies describes him as a juvenile prodigy in 
17S3, when Niebuhr was only seven years old, and when he 
was sent to the public school of the place, in 1 789, he was 
placed at once in the first class. He also gave considerable 
assistance to his father about the same time in making some 
long calculations connected with his office of surveyor. 
After having been at school from Easter, 1 789, to Michaelmas, 
1790, he became the private pupil of the head-master, Dr. 
Jager, with whom he read for an hour every day till Easter, 
1 794, with the exception of three months which he spent 
at Hamburg, in 1792, at a kind of commercial school kews 
by his father's friend Professor Biisch. He also received 
some advice with regard to the prosecution of his classical 
studies from the celebrated J. H. Voss, who paid occasiona. 
visits to his father, and he acknowledges with gratitude the 
benefit which he had derived, in common with all Germans, 
from Voss's excellent translations. 

Carsten Niebuhr 's wish was that his son should engage 
in some active business ; he even entertained the hope for 
some time that his son might follow in his own footsteps, 
and become celebrated as an Eastern traveller. But Bar- 
thold's tendencies were from the first in favour of a studious 
life, and his father was unwilling to oppose his inclinations. 
It was resolved then that after spending two years at Kiel, 
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f»e should go to Gottingen, and study under Heyne. He 
fead already bad communication with the last-named scholar, 
and had collated for him some MSS. after his return from 
Hamburg, in 1792. 

He studied at Kiel from Easter, 1794, to the spnngof 
i796. Here he formed an intimacy with the family of Dr. 
Hensler, professor of medicine, which had the greatest in- 
fluence on his subsequent career. The widow of Dr. 
Hensler's son, a lady from Dithmarsb, was residing; in his 
house, and Niebuhr's acquaintance with her ripened into a 
friendship which lasted till his death. By far the greater 
part of his numerous letters are addressed to her. In Au- 
gust, 1794, Dr. Hensler was visited by the mother and 
sisters of his daughter-in-law, and Niebuhr soon formed an 
attachment to one of the latter, Amalie Behrens, who sub- 
sequently became his first wife. 

In January, 1796, Count Schiramelmann, the Danish 
, minister of finance, proposed to Niebuhr to become his pri- 
Tate secretary. His father accepted the offer for him, and 
thus Niebuhr was introduced into the best circles of his 
native city. His bashfuiness and studious habits however 
rendered hint unhappy in this situation, and he soon ex- 
changed it for that of supernumerary secretary to the Royal 
Library, which he entered upon in May, 1797, and held till 
April, 1798, when he paid a visit of two months to his 
family in Holstein, and then sailed for England. He resided 
in London and Edinburgh for about a year and a half, and 
returned to Holstein towards the end of 1799. About the 
middle of April, 1800, he went to Copenhagen, and, after a 
stay of a few weeks, obtained the appointment of assessor 
in the college of commerce for the East Indian department, 
and of secretary and accountant to the African consulate. 
The income arising from this appointment enabled him to 
marry Amalie Behrens, in May, 1800, and he resided with her 
at Copenhagen till the year 1806, performing his duties with 
the greatest punctuality and diligence, and to the entire 
satisfaction of his employers. He did not however alto- 
gether neglect his literary pursuits ; they formed his even- 
ing amusement, and he found time in the midst of his 
business avocations to give lessons to the nephew of his 
friend Count Schimmelmann, and to translate part of an 
Arabic history of the conquest of Asia. In the spring of 
1 803 he had to make a journey into Germany on public 
business connected with the administration of the Danish 
finances. An offer was made to Niebuhr, at the end of 

1805, to enter into the service of the Prussian government, 
and his dissatisfaction at the prospect of having some one 
appointed over his head, and the advantages held out by the 
situation proposed to him, induced him to accept the situa- 
tion of joint-director of the first bank at Berlin, with the 
promise of further promotion. 

He arrived at the Prussian capital on the 5th October, 

1 806, shortly before the battle of Jena. A few davs after that 
even t he was obliged to take flight with all the other officials. 
He resided till April, 1807, at Memel and Konigsberg, and 
then became one of the secretaries of the prime-minister 
Harden berg, having chiefly to attend to the supply of the 
army then in the field. This office kept him with the 
head-quarters of the army till the battle of Friedland, after 
which he went to Riga. The provisions of the peace of 
Tilsit having exacted the dismissal of Hardenberg. his 
effice was put into commission, which consisted of Von 
Altenstein, Von Schon, Stagemann, Von Klewitz, and 
Niebuhr. Upon the accession of Stein to the administra- 
tion, Niebuhr was despatched to Amsterdam to negotiate a 
loan, and he resided there till April, 1 809. In December, 
1809, he was nominated privy-counsellor, and received a high 
appointment in the administration of the funds. This brought 
lum to Berlin, where, and at Konigsberg, he resided through 
the winter of 1809-10. The opposition to a financial plan 
of his made him however more anxious than ever to retire 
from public life ; and after some fruitless attempts on the 
part of the government to retain him in office, he exchanged 
his public situation for the post of historiographer to the 
king, vacant by the death of J. Von Miiller. About the 
jaroe time he was elected member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences. 

The opening of the university of Berlin, at Michaelmas, 
1310, brought forward Niebuhr as a lecturer on Roman 
history ; and the lectures which he delivered in this and 
the following year were published in 1811, and contain the 
germs of those new combinations and discoveries for which 
sNiebuhr will be best known to posterity. The time which he I 



spent at Berlin, from 1810 to 1813, seems to have Wn nt, t 
of the happiest periods of his life. He formed a small philo- 
logical society, consisting of Spalding, Butimann, Heuidocf, 
Scnleierraacher, Ancillon, Siivem, Savigny, Schramm*, 
and Nicolovius, and with these distinguished scholars U 
spent all his spare hours. He felt very acutely the lot* 
which this society sustained in the death of Spalding <oa 
the 7th June, 1811). How greatly Niebuhr valued hn 
intercourse with these highly-gifted men. may be prautn«i 
from the way in which he speaks of them at the end of (W 
preface to his History ; and there can be no doubt that 
many valuable hints in that work were suggested to km 
by his friend Savigny in particular. 

Niebuhr's studious life was interrupted by the war <rf 
liberation, as it was called, in 1813-14. He took an actnt 
part in these events. He was chiefly with the head quartm 
of the allied army till February, 1814, when he was afiu 
sent to Holland on- public business. He returned to Berlin 
in the October of that year, and resided there till the hub 
mer of 1816, when he proceeded as ambassador to the 
court of Rome. During this residence at the capital b 
wrote, besides some political tracts, a biography of ha 
father, who died in April, 1815, and some esaavs for ta* 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and resumed bis intercoarw 
with bis philological friends. He also instructed the cr*a&- 
prince of Prussia in the principles of political economy. 

His wife died on the 20th June, 1815, shortly before fa* 
received his appointment as ambassador. His first ioira- 
tion was to take with him to Rome her sister, his fries* 
the widow * Hensler ; in fact she came to Berlin far that 
purpose, in April, 1816, accompanied by her niece sad 
adopted child Margaret Hensler, the orphan daughter *f 
Christian Hensler, who had been professor of theology at 
Kiel, and the young lady was also to have accompanm 
Niebuhr to Rome. During their residence with him hoe- 
ever he found reason to change his mind; he mamei 
Margaret Hensler before he started for Rome, and ibr 
widow returned to Holstein. 

Niebuhr did not receive his final instructions till after fa* 
had been four years in Rome. By his interest howewa 
with the pope and his secretary, the Cardinal Couaalti. a* 
contrived to bring the negotiations to a close in seres 
months after the arrival of his instructions : the Pntssut 
minister. Hardenberg, went to Rome himself in February, 
1821, and Niebuhr gave him the credit of completing tfa* 
concordat, though his own services in the matter vert 
fully acknowledged by his court, and he received froei Hi- 
king of Prussia, as a mark of his satisfaction and approba- 
tion, the order of the Red Eagle of the second class. :* 
which the emperor of Austria added the first class decora- 
tion of the Leopold order of knighthood. 

The climate of Rome had always disagreed with his wife, 
and as the business which had brought him to the pep*] 
court was now finished, he wrote for his rocaX This «u 
after the birth of his third daughter, in February, I a 2: 
He was advised in the first instance to apply for learr J 
absence for a year, which left his return open to bins. H* 
spent part of the autumn of 1822 at Albano, and also mad* 
a journey to Tivoli. In March, 1823, he went to Naples, i 
order to visit his friend De Sen*, who was French as»W 
sador in that city ; and after staying there till the beguuuof 
of May, set out for Berlin. 

In consequence of some slight difference with the leeduif 
men in the capital, Niebuhr retired to Bonn, where a an> 
versitv had been recently established, and where hu rrvn-i 
and former secretary, Brandis, was a professor. Here 1* 
was attached to the university as an adjunct professor, ani 
gave lectures on Roman antiquities and various svft^ecr*. 
At the same time he availed himself of every opportunity 
of promoting and encouraging the labours of other irhn s a n. 
It was partly with this view that he set on foot the*Rbeirw 
isches Museum,' a philological repository, in whirs* the 
shorter essays and scattered thoughts of learned am 
might be given to the world. The first volume of tfc - 
periodical appeared in 1827, under the joint editorship %: 
Bockli, Niebuhr, and Brandis. The new edition of ti* 
Byzantine historians, which was commenced under his £ 
rection, was intended only as a diversion, taken up to re! tew 
his mind from the severer studies required by the reri-j#o 
and correction of his 'History of Rome.' He brought otattb* 
first volume of the new edition of this history early in 1 fel~~ . 
the alterations in this edition are so numerous that it ssu* 
almost be considered as a new work. The publication of tfce 
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seoond volume was delayed by a fire, which burned his 
boose to the ground aud consumed all the manuscript with 
lbe exception of a leaf that he happened to have lent to a 
friend, and it did not appear till the end of 1830. Nie- 
buhr's sensitive mind was much affected by the Revolution 
vhich took place in Paris in the July of that year, and by 
the subsequent revolt of Belgium : he looked forward with 
lbe deepest anxiety to the probable consequences of those 
events : he expected the renewal of that devastating war 
which had been the result of the first French revolution ; 
and feared that his own happy dwelling-place, by the Rhine, 
would be the first to suffer from the invaders. These 
considerations preyed upon his spirits, and he sunk under 
the continued agitation of mind produced by them. He 
4icd ou the 2nd of January, 1 831, leaving behind him several 
children. His family, we understand, is now settled at 
Kiel; one of his sons is an officer in the Prussian army. 

It is difficult to conceive a more excellent and delightful 
person than Barthold Niebuhr appears to have been ; there 
is no one, of whom we have read,who has combined so blame- 
less a character and so amiable a disposition with such bound- 
less acquirements and such brilliant intellectual qualities. 
His ' History of Rome' is perhaps the most original work that 
this age has produced. To understand what he has done 
iu this work, we should keep in mind the state of know- 
ledge on the subject before his time. The disjointed ruins 
had lain for ages in a confused heap, though there was 
hardly a child in Europe who was not familiar with their 
rude outlines, and though many a skilful and laborious 
workman had endeavoured to reduce them to symmetry 
and order. Niebuhr, by a series of combinations which 
will appear most surprising to those who are most 
capable of appreciating works of genius, succeeded in 
reconstructing from the scattered fragments a stately 
fabric, which, if it is not identical with the original struc- 
ture, a at least almost perfect and complete in itself. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose, as some have 
done, that Niebuhr was a sceptic whose sole delight was to 
render insecure the basis of historical evidence. He has 
actually done more than any one that ever lived towards 
extracting truth and certainty from the misty and mystical 
legends of early tradition, and toward substituting rational 
conviction for irrational credulity. The great object which 
he proposed to himself, in all his philological speculations, 
was to reproduce a true image of tne past by getting rid of 
the deceitful influence of the present. This view he often 
expresses in very plain terms. Thus, he says in his intro- 
ductory lecture on Roman history (Kleine Schrifien, p. 93), 
* As there is nothing which Eastern nations find more diffi- 
cult to conceive than the idea of a republican constitution, 
as the people of Hindustan cannot be induced to regard the 
East India Company as an association of proprietors, or in 
any other light than as a princess, just so is it with even the 
ac u test of the moderns when they study ancient history, 
unless they have contrived, by critical and philological 
flu dies, to shake off the influence of their habitual associa- 
tions!.' And in a letter to Count Adam Moltke, he exclaims 
[Lebensnachrichten, ii., p. 9 1), ' O, how neople would cherish 
philology did they but know how delightfully it enables us 
to rccal to life the fairest periods of antiquity. Reading is 
the most trifling part of it; the chief business is to domesti- 
cate ourself in Greece and Rome at the most different 
periods. Would that I could write history so vividly, that 
I could so discriminate what is fluctuating and uncertain, 
and so develop what is confused and intricate, that every 
one, when he heard the name of a Greek of the age of 
Tbucydides or Polybius, or a Roman of the days of Cato or 
Tacitus, might be able to form a clear and adequate idea 
of what he was.' The very existence of such a general de- 
sign presumes a lively fancy and active imagination : though 
these are qualities often possessed by shallow and super- 
ficial persons, they are very rarely combined with that 
extensive and minute learning for which Niebuhr was so 
distinguished. The range of his acquisitions was really 
wonderful. He had got together a mass of statistical in- 
formation relative to the modern states of Europe, which 
wuuld have sufficed of itself to gain a reputation for any 
man ; there was hardly a stray hint in the whole series of 
classical writers which had escaped his searching eye, and 
the whole of his knowledge lay before him so as to be 
comprehended at one glance. In the words of one of his 
most ardent admirers, * While his horizon was ever widen- 
ing before him, it never sunk out of sight behind him: 
P. C, No. 1004. 



what he possessed he always retained ; what he once knew 
became a part of his mind, and the means and instru- 
ment of acquiring more knowledge ; and he is one of the 
very few examples of men gifted with a memory so tenacious 
as to seem incapable of forgetting any thing, who at the 
same time have had an intellect so vigorous as in no degree 
to be oppressed or enfeebled by the weight of their learning, 
but who, on the contrary, have kept it in orderly array, and 
made it minister continually to the plastic energy of thought.* 
(Philol. Mus. t i., p. 271.) 

Some deductions must however be made from this general 
eulogy. While Niebuhr's great work has been neglected 
or censured, with equal injustice, by persons who have been 
too indolent to encounter the labour of studying it or in- 
capable of appreciating the method of critical investigation 
which the author has adopted, it may be doubted, on the 
other hand, whether many scholars, both in Germany and 
England, have not been too willing to acquiesce in all 
Niebuhr's results, to adopt whatever he has written, and 
sometimes even to receive as established truths assertions 
unsupported by evidence or directly opposed by express 
testimonies. Some recent German writers have indeed 
taken a middle course ; they adopt the general views and 
critical method of the historian, but they find much in the 
details that is defective or erroneous. This appears to us 
to be the true spirit in which Niebuhr's work should be 
studied. The young students of Roman history should be 
told that they will prove themselves worthy disciples of 
Niebuhr rather by following his method than by assuming 
his results ; it must be impressed upon them that the 
original authorities should in all cases be carefully sifted 
and compared, and that they cannot rely implioitly on the 
authority of their master in cases where the theory depends 
on philological interpretation. It cannot be denied that the 
ardent imagination of Niebuhr, and his power of combining 
and constructing, sometimes led him to form a complete 
theory before he had examined all the evidence ; one con- 
sequence of which is, that, under the influence of his own 
creations, he will sometimes extract a meaning from a pas- 
sage which the words do not contain, and at other times 
arbitrarily reject evidence when it interferes with his own 
hypothesis. It is true that this same power and his intuitive 
sagacity have sometimes enabled him to supply a link in a 
chain when all direct evidence is wanting, and the certainty 
of his conjectures in such cases is at once felt by the sym- 
metry and consistency which they impart to the whole fabric 
of the theory. The writings of Savigny, the illustrious 
friend of the historian, also furnish examples of the certainty 
which historical conjecture may attain when it is founded 
on complete knowledge and directed by a matured judg- 
ment. It must also l»e remarked that Niebuhr's style is 
very faulty. It is generally deficient in perspicuity, and 
though eloquent passages and striking descriptions are 
found here and there, it wants that sustained dignity which 
we remark in the writings of J. von Miiller and other dis- 
tinguished historians. 

Considering the long time which Niebuhr spent in public 
life, it is somewhat strange that he should not have been 
better acquainted than he seems to have been with the 
modern science of political economy ; and he occasionally 
betrays very crude and ill-formed opinions on the internal 
polity of other countries ; witness his remarks on the rela- 
tive position of England and Ireland. But with all the 
drawbacks which the most rigorous criticism can exact, 
the feeling with which we contemplate his character 
and attainments is one of almost unmixed admiration. He 
was in fact a rare combination of the man of business, 
the scholar, and the man of genius. If he had had 
no other claim to celebrity, he would have deserved to 
be mentioned among the general linguists whose attain- 
ments have from time to time astonished the world. His 
father, writing in December, 1 807, states that he was then 
acquainted with twenty languages ( Lebenmachrichtett, 
i„ p. 30), and there is no doubt that he subsequently added 
to the list. No man has ever borne his faculties more 
meekly than Niebuhr. Though he had been trusted and 
honoured by a powerful sovereign, and rewarded for public 
services in a situation of dignity and importance, and though 
he was recognised as the chief of philologers in the most 
learned country of Europe, his habits were to the last those 
of a retired student, and his manners those of an unassuming 
domestic man. A very pleasing picture of his mode of 
livinn has been eiven by the late Professor Sandford, who 
b * Vol. XVI.-2 F 
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visited biro at Bonn, in 1829 (see Blackwood 9 Magazine* for 
January, 1838, p. 90, &c); a warm testimony to the bene- 
volence of his character and the goodness of bis heart is 
furnished by Lieber, in bis * Reminiscences of Niebuhr;* 
and we see the whole man, in all bis relations, social, 
literary, and political, in the highly-interesting collection of 
his letters now in the course of publication (Ubenmach- 
richten uber Bart hold Georg Niebuhr, am Brie/en 
deiselben, &c, Hamburg, 1838, vols. 1 and 2). 
The following is a list of Niebuhr's philological works : 

1. 'Rbmische Oeschichte,' 2 vols. 8vo„ Berlin, 1811. 
This edition was translated into English, by Mr. Walter, 
Lond. 1827. . # 

2. • Frontonis Reliqui©, ab A. Maio pnmum edit©, notis 
variorum edidit B. G. Niebuhrius; accedunt C. Aurel 
Symmachi octo Orationum Fragmenta.' Berol., 1816. 

3. • Cicero pro Fonteio et Rabirio,' 8vo., Rom©, 1820. 

4. 'Flavii Merobaudis Carmine,' St Gall), 1823, 2nd 
edition, Bonn©, 1824. 

5. Romische Geschicbte/ Erster Tbeil, Berlin, 1827; 
Zweiter Theil, Berlin, 1830; Dritter Theil (posthumous), 
1832. The two first volumes have been translated into 
English by J. C. Hare and Connop Thirl wall : 1st vol. Lond. 
1828; 2nd edition, 1831: 2nd vol. 1832. The third volume 
is still untranslated. Of this translation Niebuhr himself 
has expressed his opinion in dedicating his ' Byzantine 
Historians' to the translators,—' quorum ope Historia me* 
Roroana a Britannia prorsus ita ut earn animo concepi par 
trioque sermone conscripsi legitur.' 

6. • Corpus Scriptorum His tori® Byzantine, editio emen- 
datior et copiosior, consilio B. G. Niebubrii, C. F. institute,' 
&c, Bounso, 1828. Of this edition Niebubr published the 
• Agathias,' and joined with Bekker in publishing * Deiippua,' 
'Eunapius,' and other shorter histories, which appeared to- 
gether in one volume. 

7. ' Kleine Historische und Philologische Schriften, Erste 
Sammlung,' Bonn, 1828. This was the first volume of a 
collection of his shorter essays, which had appeared in the 
"Transactions of the Berlin Academy' or in the 'Rheuv 
isches Museum ;' it also contained his biography of bis 
father and his introductory lecture on Roman history. 
Many of these treatises have been translated into English, 
some of them in the 'Classical Journal' and the 'Philo- 
logical Museum.' The essays 'On the Geography of Hero- 
dotus' and ' On the Scythians' have appeared in a separate 
form at Oxford. 

Besides these works, which he published in his own 
name, Niebuhr has conferred a most important benefit on 
Roman jurisprudence by his discovery of the fragments of 
Gaius. [Gaius.1 He was unable to stay at Verona long 
enough to copy the MS. himself and, as be says in a letter to 
the widow Hensler (Lebmsnachr., ii., p. 240), was obliged to 
conteut himself with the merit, whioh would soon be for- 
gotten, of having made the discovery, not bv accident, but 
after a diligent search. Niebuhr interested himself very 
much in the restoration of passages from lost writings con- 
tained in palimpsests, and in consequence became involved 
in a controversy with his rival discoverer, Mai, with regard 
to some emendations which he had proposed in certain frag- 
ments discovered by Mai, whioh emendations were subse- 
quently confirmed by a MS. at Turin. Mai charged Niebuhr 
with having borrowed his emendations from the MS., and 
it was not without difficulty that Niebuhr prevailed upon 
the authorities at Rome to grant an imprimatur to bis jus- 
tification. 

N1EMCEWICZ, JULIAN URSYN, a modern Polish 
writer, to whom the literature of his country is under con- 
siderable obligations for his exertions in its behalf, and for 
the nationality he infused into it. Neither was it as an 
author alone that he distinguished himself, for he took an 
active part in public affairs, and crave indisputable proofs of 
bis patriotism. As nuntius of Lithuania, he displayed his 
political talents in the diet, 1788-92; and in 1794 became 
not only tbe military companion, but the attached friend of 
Koskiusko, with whom he was taken prisoner and aent to 
St Petersburg, where they remained till they were liberated 
by the emperor Paul on his accession. He afterwards 
accompanied Koskiusko to the United States, where he be- 
came personally acquainted with Washington, respecting 
whose personal character and domestic habits he has fur- 
nished many minute particulars in his ' Krotka Wiadomosc o 
Zyciu Gen. Waahintr/tona.' His poetical works are rather 
numerous, and consist of six books of Fables; narratives, 



and miscellaneous pieces (among wbicb are tranataties* el 
Milton's 'Allegro' and * Penseroso ') ; and •Spaewy H«fto- 
rycne,* a series of thirty-three historical songs, wher ein the 
poet-patriot chants the heroie deeds of bis countrymen. 
Of these historic hymns, which first appeared in 181*. aad 
have since gone through several editions, a German vetasw* 
not however including all of them, was published in KM, 
by Baron F. Gaudy. His dramatic productions consist </ 
several comedies and tragedies, some in verse and other* *s 
prose; among which may be mentioned 'Wladvesaw.' t 
tragedy, in five acts ; ' Casimir the Great,' a prose urmma, n 
three acts; 'Jadwiga, Queen of Poland, an htatorai 
opera; also a translation of Racine's • Athalie.' H'ajnm 
works consist of ' Oriental Tales ;' a ' Hit tory of the Km 
of Sigismund in.,' 3 vols^ 1819 ; ' Memoirs relative to tfe* 
earlier History of Poland,' 3 vols., 1822; 'Lejbe t Siora 
(Levi and Sarah), or Letters of two Jewish Lovers, Ifrii; 
and ' Jan y Teczyna' (John of Tecsyn), an historical romance, 
the scene of which is laid in the court of Stgisaattd Au- 
gustus (sixteenth century). In the course of it many of 
the personages of that period are introduced, and tbe na- 
tional manners and costume of the time are described vita 
great minuteness. 

NIB'MEN is the Polish name of a river, wbicb by tbt 
Germans is called Memel, and by the Lithuanians &tf+ 
mona. It rises in the swampy region which, between 51* 
and 56° N. lat, forms the watershed between tbe riven 
which run into the Baltic and Black seas. It origan** 
between 53° and 64° N. lat. and near 27* R. tag, wsA 
runs in its upper course about 180 miles westward. At fa* 
town of Grodno it suddenly turns to the north, and ccq- 
tinues in that direction about 100 miles. It then tern* 
again to the west, and soon afterwards is joined, at Kovnc, 
by the Wilis, the largest of its affluents, which flows above 
180 miles in a western direction. The remainder of iti 
course is to the west From Grodno to its entrance iet* 
Prussia it forms tbe boundary-line between Russia ens 
Poland. Its course through Prussia amounts to s&eat 
fifty miles. About eight miles below Tilsit tbe rnvr 
divides into two arms, which branch off respectively to 
the north-west and south-west. The northern arm, ealW 
Russ, divides again, about two miles from its mouth, sou 
two arms, the Atmat and 8kirwieck. The southern ant 
is called the Ghiighe. Both arms empty tbentsrim 
into the Curisches Haff, a lake of fresh water separated 
from the Baltic by a narrow strip of land which is formed 
by a continual line of sand-hills. The delta included be- 
tween the Russ and Ghiighe, called the island of Kaokrb- 
nen, is alluvial and of great fertility, but it m swemrv 
towards the lake. Though impeded by shoals si error*. 
places, the river is of great importance for the etporuii. * 
of the produce of the adjacent countries. Large thvof) 
clumsily-made river-barges called tri tti nnes bring the f*+ 
duce of Lithuania (governments of Wilna and Grodno* asd 
of a portion of Poland to K5nigsberg and MemeL Tbe-« 
barges go up the Niemen to Grodno, and up tbe Wttm u 
Wilna. They bring down all kinds of corn, hemp, tat. 
hides, bacon, and some minor articles. All the tisftcr 
exported from Memel is floated down from the interne ef 
Russia. As the wittinnes were formerly frequentlr b* 
owing to the westerly and north- westerly gales, whirfc ec*- 
vail on the Curisches Haff, two canals have been made **■--; 
the shores of the lake, by which the Ghilgbe is united i* t±*i 
Deime, and thus to the Pregel river, on which tbe com- 
mercial town of Konigsberg is built These caaak, »k»^ 
were made in the beginning of the last century at the expend 
and under the auspices of the countess of Trecbses, then 
proprietor of the county of Rautenburg, are called tbeLi'O* 
and the Great Frederick's Canal (Grosse und Kleuie Fr* 
derichs Graben). The former i» also known by tbe L. 
thuanian name of Greituska (the rapid river), on account J 
its more rapid course, and is about three miles long. T^4 
Great Frederick Canal is about 12 miles long mdlfnr 
nates in the Deime near Labiau. The Deime itself is char** 
an artificial canal, which was made 400 vears ago* %e*^ 
Prussia was governed by the Knights of the Order of St] 
John. This canal, which extends from Labiau to Tap-ni 
unites the Haff to the river Pregel In the middle M 
the last century an attempt was made to ©sta birth a wni*r| 
communication between the Niemen and the Prypee* *J 
affluent of the Dnieper, which runs into the Black 8cm 
The noble Polish family of Oginsky caused a canal te hi 
dug in tbe swampy region between the Sicwa, a to 
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butary of the Upper Niemen, and the Yasiolda, an affluent 
of the Prypec. This canal of Oginsky is more than 30 
miles long, but as its dimensions are small, and both the rivers 
which are united by this canal are only navigable for small 
craft, it is not much used. 

There is perhaps no river in Europe whose floods rise to 
such a height and whose inundations are so destructive as 
the Niemen. Many circumstances unite to produce this 
effect. 8now to the depth of from fbur to six feet falls 
every winter on the country which is drained by it ; and as 
the course of the river in general lies from east to west, this 
immense quantity of snow, being dissolved in so short a 
time as ten or fourteen days, causes the river to rise 20 or 
30 feet above its general level; and as the fall of the 
river is in all its extent very inconsiderable, and its current 
slow, the water can only be carried off in a much longer 
time, and hence it accumulates in its bed and inundates 
the adjacent lands to a distance of several miles in many 
places, and causes great damage. 

NIEUENTYT. BERNARD, was born 10th of August, 
1654. at Westgraafdyk, a village of North Holland. There 
are short notices of his life in Niceron {Mtmoires des Hommes 
Illuttre*, torn, xiii., p. 356), and in the periodical entitled 
*L' Europe Savante,' for April, 1719, torn, viii, p. 297, from 
which the following particulars are taken. His education 
was conducted with a view to his entering the church, 
of which his father was a minister ; but evincing an 
early indifference to an ecclesiastical life, he was left by his 
parent to the free choice of a profession. He accordingly 
commenced the study both of law and physic, having pre- 
viously applied himself to the study of logic, in order the 
more effectually * to restrain and fix his imagination, and ac- 
quire the habit of reasoning correctly.' He appears to have 
excelled as a public speaker, to which circumstance, and the 
peoeral amiability of his character, may be attributed his 
influence in the provincial states, as also in the govern- 
ment of the town of Purmerend, wherein he resided, 
and of which he was burgomaster. As a physician he is 
said to have been celebrated ; and able and equitable as a 
magistrate. He was a zealous but not very able supporter 
of the doctrines of Descartes, and his mathematical writ- 
ings, though now valueless, obtained a temporary popularity 
in consequence of their author being one of the first oppo- 
nents of the infinitesimal calculus. His objections, which 
Montuda designates ' a mere tissue of absurdities,* were re- 
plied to, first by Leibnitz {Leipzig Acts, 1694), and after- 
wards by MM. Bernoulli and Herman, the latter of whom 
showed, to the satisfaction of mathematicians, that their 
adversary knew little or nothing of the calculus against 
which he had written so freely. A work of much greater 
merit was published by him at Amsterdam in 1715, in 
one volume 4to., entitled 4 The right use of Contemplating 
the Works of the Creator;' the object of the author is 
first to convince atheists of the existence of a supreme and 
benevolent Creator, by contemplating the mechanism of the 
heavens, the structure of animals, &c. ; and secondly, to re- 
move the doubts of Deists concerning revealed religion. It 
was originally published in Dutch, but has passed through 
several editions in German, French, and English. The 
English editions, translated bv Chamberlayne, under the 
title of the 'Religious Philosopher,' appeared at London in 
1718-19, and 1730, in 3 vols. 8vo. 

Nieuentyt died May 3u, 1718, not in 1730, as stated in 
Hutton's Dictionary. The following are the titles of his 
mathematical works: * Considerations circa Analyseos ad 
Quantitates infinite 1 parvas applicatae Principia, et Calculi 
Differentia I is Usum in resolve nd is Problematibus Geome- 
tricis/ A nasi . t694, 8vo. ; • Analysis Infinitorum, seu Cur- 
nlineorutn Propnetatis ex Polygonorum Natura deducts,* 
Anm., 1695. 4to. ; • Considerationes Secunda? circa Differen- 
tial!* Principia, et Responsio ad Virum Nobilissimum G. G. 
Lcibnitiuro. Amst. 1696, 4to. ; ' A Treatise upon a New 
Application of Tables of Sines and Tangents/ 17 14 (printed 
in the ' Journal Liueraire de la Haye). 

NIEUPORT, a fortified town in West Flanders, six 
miles north-west from Fumes, and eighteen miles weat- 
sourh-west from Bruges, in 51° 8' N. lat. and 2° 44' E. long. 
The town stands about a mile from the sea, on the Yporlee. 
The port, which is only a fishing-place, consists of a narrow 
creek, in which vessels are left aground at low-water ; this 
creek forms a quay about 500 feet in length outside the 
**!U of the fort Nieuport has water communication with 
furnea, Oswnde, and Bruges, by moan* of the Yporlee, the 



Yser, and the Ostend and Bruges canal. The town is regu- 
larly fortified and capable of sustaining a long siege; a 
great part of the surrounding district may be laid under 
water by means of sluices. There are upwards of 500 
houses, a fine church, a chapel, a town-hall, and several hos- 
pitals. The population in 1836 amounted to 2847. 

NIEUWELANDT, W1LLEM VAN DEN, a Dutch 
author and artist, born at Antwerp in 1584, at first followed 
the manner of Paul Bril, whom he accompanied to Italy, 
but after his return, when he fixed himself at Amsterdam, 
he chiefly painted architectural compositions — ruins, baths, 
mausoleums, triumphal arches, and other subjects of that 
class. These works of his pencil, in which be showed how 
diligently he had studied the antient monuments of Rome, 
were eagerly sought after, ajid many of them were engraved. 
He himself also possessed considerable skill in engraving 
and etching. 

His literary works consist of six tragedies, namely, • Saul, 
'Claudius Domitius,' 'Nero,' 'Livia,' 'Cleopatra,' and 4 So- 

Shonisba ;• all of which display talent. The ' Nero,' which was 
rought out at Antwerp in 1618, at the expense of the city, 
met with extraordinary success. He also wrote a poem en- 
titled ' Von den Mensch' (Man, or the Vanity of the World), 
wherein he expatiates on the emptiness of all human pur- 
suits. He died at Amsterdam in 1635. 

NIEUWLAND, PIETER, who has already been men- 
tioned in the account of the literature of the Netherlands 
(p. 161), was one of the most extraordinary men among his 
contemporaries and countrymen. Like Bellamy, between 
whom and himself there were only a very few years' differ- 
ence as to the time of their deaths, as well as that of their 
births, he raised himself from an obscure station to literary 
eminence as a poet, and not as a poet alone, but also by his 
acquirements and labours in philosophy and science. He 
was born in 1764, at Diemermeer, where his father was a 
carpenter, and a man of some information for one in his 
class of life. From him he acquired some insight into arith- 
metic and geometry ; read all the books which the house 
contained, and at the age of seven began to display a turn 
for making verses. His verses were considered by others, 
besides his father, as very extraordinary productions for such 
a mere child, and caused him to be greatly noticed by many, 
and especially by Bernard us De Bosch,* who was a lover 
of poetry, and who had himself some pretensions to be a poet. 
By him the boy was taken into his own house and placed 
under the tuition of his brother, the celebrated J eroni rao De 
Bosch, by whom he was instructed in Greek and Latin, in 
both which he soon made great proficiency, as well as in other 
studies. He was then sent to the Athenaeum at Amster- 
dam, where he had Tollius and Wyttenbach for his instruc- 
tors, and where, in 1780, he gave proofs of his learning and 
acquirements, by a dissertation on Terence, and another on 
the Stoic philosopher Musonius. After attending Ruhnke- 
nius's lectures at Leyden, he became ' candidate' of philoso- 
phy, and so distinguished himself, that in 1787 the post of 
Lead master at the school of Utrecht was offered him. In 
the following year he increased his fame by the publication 
of some of his poetical pieces, including that entitled ' Orion,' 
one of his noblest productions. In these, and his subsequent 
poems, there are abundant marks of real genius and 
originality, striking thoughts and ideas expressed with great 
power of language. Their chief defect is, that many of them 
possess little interest of subject, being of the class denomi- 
nated ' occasional poems,* and therefore charm only by their 
beauties of execution. But as his translations from Ana- 
creon are unrivalled for their sprightliness and elegance, so 
is his elegy on the death of his wife for its simple and touch- 
ing pathos : and if their mere beauties of style can reconcile us 
to the insipidity and tediousness of Petrarch's amatory strains, 
that poem may be allowed to charm, though written not by an 
Italian, but a Dutchman, and though inspired, not by a fanci- 
ful platonic passion, but by so homely and old-fashioned a 
feeling as sincere conjugal affection. His poems, and those of 
Bellamy, produced a wholesome change in that species of 
writing : full of feeling and thought, they showed themselves 
eminently superior to the correct but mechanical and 
spiritless productions then generally received as poetry. 

• He was bora 1746. died 180a He nude himself first known byhis poem 
•De Eigenbaaf (Interest), end he began a eelectkm from Laraier*! i writings, end 
en edition of Vomdet's works, but neither of then wee completed. Jeroulmo. 
the other brother, and by mr the more celebrated of the two, wee eleo the ce- 
nter, being born et Amsterdam In 1740. Ae a classical scholar, as a writer of 
l^toyo^.^vmn uiV ^ml +^ hii^bi+iMtoUm**!™)*. He 
diodiulBUj 
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Nieu viand's high poetical talent was the more remarkable 
because combined with other talents which have generally 
been considered incompatible with an ardent imagination. 
In conjunction with Van Swinden he published a nautical 
almanac : and also wrote a treatise (1787) on the means of 
ascertaining the longitude at sea, which has been frequently 
reprinted. Besides this he had begun a work on naviga- 
tion, of which only the first volume appeared (1792), his 
death preventing him from completing it. An account 
of his other scientific and philosophical writings may be 
found in his Eloge by Van Swinden. It is related of htm 
that he possessed such quickness of apprehension as to be 
able to make himself master of the contents of any work 
by merely running over its pages. That he possessed very 
extraordinary mental powers and rapidity of apprehension 
admits of no doubt, when the extent of his studies and at- 
tainments is compared with the shortness of his life and 
the variety of his avocations. Inl789 he was lector in navi- 
gation and natural philosophy at Amsterdam; in 1792 
he became head teacher atLeyden.in the mathematical and 
physical sciences; and in 1793 professor of mathematics, 
physics, architecture, hydraulics, and astronomy. He died 
on the 14th of November, 1794, about eight months after 
the death of his wife and child. 

NIE V VRE, a department of central France, bounded on 
the north and north-east by that of Yonne, on the east by 
that of Cote d'Or, on the south-east by that of Saone et 
Loire, on the south by that of Allier, on the west by that 
of Cher, and at the north-west extremity, for a short distance, 
by that of Loiret. The greatest length of this department 
is from the north-west, on the bank of the Loire below 
Neuvy, to south east, near the banks of the Tannay, 73 
miles ; the greatest breadth, at right angles to the length, is 
from the bank of the Allier, near St. Pierre-le-Moutier, to 
the village of St. Agnant, near Saulicu (C6te d'Or), 65 
miles. The area is calculated at 2637 square miles: the 
population, in 1831, was 282,521 ; in 1 836, 297,550, showing 
an increase in five years of 15,029 persons, or more than 5 
per cent., and giving rather more than 113 inhabitants to 
a square mile. In size it is above the average of the French 
departments; but in amount and density of population, 
considerably below the average. It may be compared in 
area with the English county of Devon/which however it 
rather exceeds : in amount of population it falls very far 
below Devonshire, and scarcely equals the much smaller 
county of Suffolk. In density of population it falls below 
any English county except Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
Never*, the capital, is in 47° 0' N. lat. and 3° 10' E. long., 
133 miles in a direct line south by east of Paris, or 140 
miles by the road through Fontainebleau, Montargis, and 
Cosne. 

The heights which separate the basin of the Loire from 
that of the Seine traverse the department from north-west 
to south-east : in the south-east part they are called the 
mountains of Morvan, being included in the district of that 
name, which comprehends the eastern side of the department. 
[Morvan] This eastern portion of the department is the more 
rugged portion, and consists chiefly or wholly of primitive 
rocks, granitic or schistose ; the western part is covered by 
beds of the secondary strata, which intervene between the 
red marl and the chalk : the valleys of the Allier and the 
Loire, in the southern extremity of the department, and 
the valley of the Loire, in the north-western extremity, are 
occupied by the supracretaceous formations. 

There are quarries of granite and marble, and of sand- 
stone suitable for grindstones: yellow-ochre and potters' 
ilay are also procured, but the chief mineral treasures of 
the department are iron and coal. The department is the 
seventh in the order of productiveness in coal, the quantity 
of which raised in 1834 was 27,055 tons, and, in 1835, 
30.162 tons. This quantity was raised from one pit, in 
connexion with which (in 1834) 400 labourers wcreemployed, 
vii. 292 in the pit, and 108 without it. There were in the 
same year 84 iron- works, in which were 26 furnaces for 
making pig-iron, 153 forges for producing wrought- iron, 
and 7 1 forges for producing steel. Charcoal was the fuel 
chiefly used, but coal was also employed. 

The principal rivers are the Loire, the Allier, and the 
Yonnc. The Loire enters the department on the south 
side, and flows about 34 miles north-west by Decise and 
Nevers to the junction of the Allier, on the western border, 
a Utile below Nevers, and from thence along the border of 
the department 44 miles W below Neuvy ; in all 78 mile*. 



The Allier has no part of its eoursa within the deparUaeat. 
but flows Cor about 24 miles along the soutb-we«iem and 
western borders, until its junction with the Loire. Tbeae tv» 
rivers are navigable throughout that part of tbe»r oounr 
which appertains to this department. The Yonne (a feeder ©( 
the Seine) rises in the mountains of Morvan, near Chile*? 
Chinon, and flows north-north-west by Chfitcau Cbi&ocu 
Corbigny, Tannay, and Clamecy, into the department cf 
Yonne. Its course in this department may be estimated ax 
56 or 58 miles: it is not navigable. 

The other rivers are all small, and are tributaries of ti» 
more important streams above mentioned. The Tama? 
(15 miles long), the Avron (about 40 miles long), the Ar- 
col in (32 miles long), the Nievre (25 miles long), erjd uW 
Nobain (25 miles long), join the Loire ; the Bayee. uW 
Tamnay, the Vandonesse, the Halene, the Canne, and ti» 
Landragc, join the Avron. The Cure (which has a coon* 
of 50 miles, but only part of it in this department*, tw 
Oussiere, the Angnison, and the Beuvron (20 miles k»c*. 
flow into the Yonne ; the Cbalaux flows into the Cure, ltd 
the Soray into the Beuvron. 

There are several lakes or pools, but none are very terse. 
The principal are that of Entrains, near the head' of uV 
Nohain (5 miles long, 1 or 2 miles broad), and tboae at tfcr 
heads of the Avron and the Baycs, in the centre of the oV 
partment. 

The canals are, the canal lateral to the Loire from Digou. 
(Saone et Loire) to Briare (Loiret). of which about 36 roUet 
are in this department ; and the Nivernais Canal, extendir**, 
from the Loire, at the junction of the Avron, to the Yo&r* 
below Corbigny, and thence by the channel of the Yonne to 
Auxerre. It is carried from the valley of the Avron to that 
of the Yonne by a tunnel through the intervening moun- 
tain-ridge. About 77 miles of tnis canal are in the defer- 
ment of Ntevre. 

There were, in 1836, eight government roads in the de- 
partment, having an aggregate length of 257 raUessoaaa*^. 
214 in good repair, 17 out of repair, and 26 unfinished. TW 
principal road is that from Paris to Lyon, which petes h 
Neuvy, Cosne, Pouilly, Meves, La Charity, and Nerers, s** 
on the right bank of the Loire: from Nevers the road fa 
lows the valley of the Allier by St Pierre le Moutier u 
Moulins, in the department of Allier. The road fcm 
Bourges (Cher) to Auxerre (Yonne), which crasee* th* 
Loire by the bridge at La Charite, passes through LaCberu*. 
Varzv, and Clamecy, from whence another road branches u> 
Aval Ion. The road from Nevers to Auxerre peases tbrv«$ a 
Premery and Montenoison, to Clamecy, where it unite* 
with the road from Bourges. Other roads from Nnen. 
pass, one by Ch&teau Chinon to Autun and CM lose rur- 
Sadne, both in the department of Sadne et Loire; and lb* 
other along the valley of the Loire by Decise to ChamlWa 
and M&con, also in the department of Saone et Loire. Tee 
departmental roads had an aggregate length of 305 mile*, 
of which 181 were in good repair, 2 out of repair, and l*i 
unfinished. The aggregate length of the bye-roeda, paths* 
&c, amounted to 2400 miles. 

The surface of the department is estimated at eearii 
1,700,000 acres, of which nearly 730,000 acres are uneVr 
the plough. The produce in grain is considerably be**» 
the average of France, but, from the smallnest of the pa- 
pulation, it is (combined with the growth of potatoes* sdav 
cient for the supply of the inhabitants. The corn-land * 
chiefly in the western part of the department, in the vaJle? «s* 
the Loire. The principal crop is wheat, then follow rye, witk 
maslin or mixed corn, then oats, then barley ; all these ire 
grown to a considerable extent The quantity of buck- 
wheat and maize grown is but trifling, especially of Vori 
wheat. The quantity of potatoes is considerably above the 
average of France, and some hemp is raised. The extett 
of grass-land is considerable : the meadows and other fia» 
enclosures amount to between 160,000 and 170,0+0 arre*. 
and the commons and open pasture-grounds to about Jf\t<- 
acres. The number of oxen is nearly twice the arcrarc * f 
the French departments; they are bred here for the tup?'? 
of the Paris market The number of cows is rather bel<* 
the average of the departments, unless regarded with refer- 
ence to the population, when it rises considerably above the 
average. Tne number of heifers is above the average ho*- 
over estimated. The elevated plains of Morvan censures* 
the chief grazing-land. Sheep are not numerous ; neitber 
are they of good breed, though daily improvements axe i»- 
troduced. The long-wooled English sheep here beui 
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naturalised in the department. The number of horses is 
Wow the average of France, even when estimated relatively 
to the population. Oxen are employed in the labours of 
the field. There is a government establishment of stallions 
tt Corbigny. Game is abundant in the department, the 
streams and lakes abound in fish, and a few truffles are 
found. 

The vineyards occupy about 24,000 acres, little more than 
half the average extent of the vineyards of the French de- 
partments : they are however very productive, but the wine is 
only of ordinary quality, except the white wine of Pouilly on 
the Loire, which is in good estimation. The woodlands 
occupy above a third of the department, chiefly in the dis- 
trict of Morvan. The timber is excellent, and consists 
chiefly of oak, hornbeam, and beech. There are abundance 
of wild cherry-trees, the fruit of which might be made to 
yield an excellent Kirschwasser. A considerable portion of 
the supply of firewood for Paris comes from this district: 
the wood is made up into large bundles or 'trains,' by twist- 
ing the branches without rope or other fastening. In this 
way it is floated down the Yonne, the affluents of which are 
pent up or opened so as to furnish just the supply of water 
requisite for the transit of these floating bundles, which as 
they descend the Yonne and the stream becomes wider are 
lugtnented by fresh accessions. 

The department is divided into four arrondissements, as 
follows : — 

Are* in 
•q. Miles, 

Never* S.W. 875 86,847 94,382 99 

Chateau Chinon, E. 650 58,443 61,837 58 

Clamecy, N. 570 70,381 72,334 95 

Cosne, . N.W. 542 66,850 68,997 65 



Population in No. of 

1831. 1836. Communes. 



2637 282,521 297,550 317 

It is divided into 25 cantons or districts, each under a 
justice of the peace. 

In the arrondissement of Nevers are— the towns of Never* 
(population in 1836, 16,967) [Nevrrs], Decise or Decize (pop. 
2154 town, 3068 whole commune), and Pougues, all on the 
Loire ; St. Saulge, near the head of the Canne ; St. Pierre le 
Moutier (pop. 1545 town, 21 10 whole commune) and Dorne, 
between toe Loire and the Allier ; and La Ferte* Langeron, 
on the Allier. At La Machine near Decise t*re the great 
coal-works of the department already noticed. There are 
also glass-works in this neighbour howl. Pougues is a neat 
Utile place of 500 or 600 inhabitants, situated in a pleasant 
valley. About half a mile from the town is a mineral spring, 
the waters of which are of good repute in the district, and 
are said to resemble those of Spa in Germany. They were at 
one time more famous, and are said to have been visited by 
Henri 111. of France (a.d. 1586). St Pierre le Moutier 
owes its origin to the Cluniac monks, who had a monastery 
here up to the time of the Revolution. There is a large 
piece of water in the town, which contributes to its embel- 
lishment, but is considered to diminish the salubrity of the 
air. Guerigny, a village on the Nievre, 7 or 8 miles north 
•f Nevers, has large iron- works, noticed elsewhere. [Ne- 
Tiai.] At the village of Fourchambault on the Loire are 
forge iron-works, which, with their branch establishments 
in this and the neighbouring departments, furnish employ- 
ment to more than 2000 men. Steam-power is employed, 
and the iron is wrought by cylinders or rollers, not ham- 
mten. (Dupin, Forces Productive*, #c. t de la France.) 
Wood and coal (partly converted into coke) are used at 
these works. There are other iron-works scarcely less 
important at Imphy, another village on the Loire, 5 or 6 
mdes above Nevers ; at the village of Pont St. Ours on the 
N& vre. 2 or 3 miles from Nevers ; and at Raveau near La 
Charite on the Loire. At Pont St. Ours women are 
employed in some part of the work. There are other iron- 
works at Bezos and Uxloup in this arrondissement 

la the arrondissement of Ch&teau Chinon are— Chateau 
Chtaon (pop. in 1831, 2466 for the town, or 3865 for the 
whole commune ; in 1836, 2775 for the eommune), on the 
Yonoe; Moulins-en-Gilbert, on a branch of the Avron ; 
Laxw, on the Halene ; and La Roche Millay, on a small 
feeder of the Halene. Ch&teau Chinon is the chief town 
of the district of Morvan : it is situated on a hill, com- 
mended by wooded hills of greater elevation in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The principal trade carried on is in 
wood, charcoal, and cattle. The other towns of the arron- 
tnt are unimportant At the village of Vandelesse 



are considerable iron-works, which in 1827 gave employ- 
ment to about 60 workmen. 

In the arrondissement of Clamecy are— Clamecy (pop. in 
1831, 4926 town, 5539 whole commune; in 1836, 5539 for 
the commune) [Clamecy], Tannay, and Morceaux, on the 
Yonne; Corbigny (pop. 1692 town, 2077 whole commune), 
on the Angnison; Corval and Varzy (pop. 1751 town, 2909 
whole commune), on branches of the Soray ; Entrains, near 
the head of the Nohain ; St Reverien, near the head of the 
Beuvron; and Lormes (pop. 1634 town, 2759 whole com- 
mune), between the Yonne and the Cure. At Corbigny is 
a government stud : at Corval, or Corvolle, is a paper-mill 
on the most approved principles, and at Varzy a consider- 
able manufacture of linen. The other towns are unimport- 
ant. 

In the arrondissement of Cosne are— -Cosne, or C6ne 
(pop. in 1831, 5123 town, 5987 whole commune; in 1836, 
6212 commune) [Cosne], Neuvy, Pouilly (pop. 1821 town, 
3071 whole commune), Meves, and La Charite" (pop. 4480 
town, 5086 whole commune) [Charite', La], on the Loire ; 
St. Amand, on the Vrille ; St Vrain, on a small stream 
flowing into the Vrille; Donzy (pop. 1879 town, 3566 whole 
commune), on the Nohain ; Champlemy, near the head of 
one branch of the Nievre ; and Montenoison and Preraery, 
on the other branch of the NiSvre. Some geographers have 
considered Neuvy to be the Noviodunum of Csesar's ' Com- 
mentaries,' a position which we have followed D'Anville in 
fixing at Nevers. Pouilly is a handsome town in a district 
which produces a heady wine, compared, but without reason, 
with Chablis. There are iron-works at Meves on the Loire, 
at Premery, at Donzy, and at two or three villages round 
La Charite\ Round St. Amand are a number of potteries, 
at which a coarse ware is made from sandstone, and exported 
to Nantes and Paris. 

The population, when not otherwise distinguished, is that 
of the whole commune : we have followed the census of 
1831. 

The department of Ni&vre is under the jurisdiction of the 
Cour Royale of Bourges, and in the circuit of the Acade- 
mic Universitaire of the same city. In respect of education 
it is one of the most backward of the French departments ; 
the number of those who could read and write, of the young 
men enrolled in the military census of 1828-29, was only 20 
in every 100 ; little more than half the average number in 
France. The department constitutes the diocese of Nevers, 
the bishop of which is a suffragan of the archbishop of Sens 
and Auxerre : it is included in the fifteenth military divi- 
sion, the head-quarters of which are at Bourges ; and sends 
four deputies to the chamber. 

In the earliest period of the history of France the depart- 
ment was occupied by the iEdui, except a small portion in 
the north-west and north, which was included in the domi- 
nions of the Senones. These were both Celtic nations. The 
tract between the Ligeris (Loire) and the Elaver (Allier) was 
allotted to the Boii, when the latter settled in the territories 
of the iBdui. (Ctes. De Bel.Gal., lib. i.) The Yonne was known 
to the Romans by the name Icauna. There were several 
Celtic or Roman towns within the limits of the department: 
Noviodunum, or Nivernum, or Nevirnuro, now Nevers; 
Massava, now Meves, formerly written Mesves ; Condate, 
now Cosne ; and Decetia, now Decise, all on the Loire ; 
and Alisincum, now Anizi, a village near Moulins-en-Gil- 
bert Massava and Condate belonged to the Senones, the 
other towns to the JEdui. The territories of the Mdui were 
included in the Roman province of Lugdunensis Prima; 
those of the Senones in Lugdunensis Quarta. On the down- 
fal of the Roman empire, the department fell successively 
into the hands of the Burgundians and the Franks. In the 
middle ages it constituted for the most part the county, 
afterwards duchy, of Nevers ; and previous to the French 
revolution formed the province or military government of 
Le Nivernois or Ni vera a is. 

NIGER, or rather N I GIR, a name which has been given 
till lately to a large river mentioned by antient as well as 
modern geographers as flowing through the interior of 
Libya or Central Africa. Herodotus (ii. 32) gives an inte- 
resting account of five young men of the Libyan tribe ot 
Nasamones, which dwelt on the coast of the Greater Syrtis, 
who proceeded on a journey of discovery into the interior. 
After traversing in a southern direction the inhabited region, 
and next to it the country of the wild beasts, they crossed 
the great Bandy desert in a western direction for many days, 
until they arrived at a country inhabited by men of low 
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stature, who conducted them through extensive marshes to 
a city built on a great river which contained crocodiles and 
flowed towards the rising sun. This information Herodotus 
derived from the Greeks of Cyrene, who had it from Etear- 
chus, king of the Ammonii, who said that the river in 
question was a branch of the Egyptian Nile, an opinion in 
which the historian acquiesced. 

Strabo seems to have known little of the interior of 
Africa and its rivers : he cites the opposite testimonies of 
Posidonius and Artemidorus, the former of whom said that 
the rivers of Libya were few and small, while the Utter 
Stated that they were large and numerous (p. 830). 

Pliny (Hiti. Nat., v. 1) gives an account of the expedition 
into Mauritania of the Roman commander Suetonius Pau- 
linus, who (a.d. 41) led a Roman army across the Atlas, 
and, after passing a desert of black sand and burnt rocks, 
arrived at a river called Gcr, in some MSS. Niger, near 
which lived the Canarii, next to whom were the Perorsi, an 
Ethiopian tribe ; and farther inland were the Pharusii, as 
Pliny states above in the same chapter. The Canarii in- 
habited the country now called Sus, in the southern part of 
the empire of Morocco, near Cape Nun, and opposite the 
Fortunate or Canary Islands ; and the Perorsi dwelt to the 
south of them along the sea-coast The Ger, or Niger, of 
Suetonius Paulinus, which he met after crossing the Atlas, 
must have been one of the streams which flow from the 
southern side of the great Atlas through the country of 
Tafilelt, and which lose themselves in the southern desert. 
One of these streams is still called Ghir, and runs through 
Sejelmesa. (Graberg's Morocco.) Ger or Gir seems to be 
an old generic African appellation for river. As for the 
desert which Suetonius crossed before he arrived at the Ger, 
it could evidently not be the great desert, which spread far to 
the south of the Canarii, but one of the desert tracts which 
lay immediately south of the Atlas. Caillie describes the in- 
habited parts of Draha, Tafilelt, and 8ejelmesa as consisting 
of valleys and small plains, enclosed by sterile and rocky 
tracts of desert country. 

But besides the Ger, or Niger, of Suetonius, Pliny in se- 
veral places (v. 8, 9, and viii. 21) speaks of another appa- 
rently distinct river, the Nigris of Ethiopia, which he com- 
pares with the Nile, ' swelling at the same seasons, having 
similar animals living in its waters, and, like the Nile, pro- 
ducing the calamus and the papyrus.' In his extremely 
confused account, which he derived from the authority 
of king Juba II. of Mauritania, he mixes up the Nigns 
and the Nile together with other rivers, as if all the waters 
of Central Africa formed but one water-course, which seems 
to have been a very prevalent notion of old. He says 
(v. 9) that the Nile had its origin in a mountain of Lower 
Mauritania, not far from the ocean ; that it flowed through 
sandy deserts, in which it was concealed for several days ; 
that it reappeared in a great lake in Mauritania Cosari- 
ensis, was again hidden for twenty days in deserts, and 
then rose again in the sources of the Nigris, which 
river, separating Africa (meaning Northern Africa) from 
Ethiopia, flowed through the middle of Ethiopia, and 
became the branch of the Nile called Astapus. The 
same story, though without any mention of the Nigris, 
is alluded to by Vitruvius, Strabo, and others, and Mela 
(hi. 9) adds that the river at its source was called Daras, 
which is still the name of a river that flows along the east- 
ern side of the southern chain of the Atlas of Marocco and 
through the province of the same name which lies west of 
Tafilelt, and is nominally subject to Marocco. The Dara 
or Draha has a southern course towards the desert but its 
termination is unknown. There is another river, the A kassa, 
called also Wadi Nun, on the west side of the Adrar ridge 
or southern Atlas, which flows through the country of 8us 
in a western direction, enters the sea south of Cape Nun, 
and seems to correspond to the Daras or Daratus of Ptolemy. 
It has been supposed that the Dara and the A kassa were 
one river, but the Adrar ridge seems to lie between the two. 
Throughout all these confused notions of the hydrography 
of interior Africa entertained by the aatienta, one constant 
report or tradition is apparent, namely, that of the exist- 
ence of a large river south of the great desert, and flowing 
towards the east. It is true that Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
and their respective authorities thought that this river 
flowed into the Nile, but Mela seems to have doubted this, 
for he says that when the river reached the middle of the 
continent, it was not known what became of it 
Ptolemy, who wrote later than the preceding geographers, 



and seems to have had better information concerning tae 
interior of Africa, after stating that * Lib) a Interior a 
bounded on the north by the two Mauritania, and by Africa 
and Cyrenaica ; on the east by Marmarica and by tat 
Ethiopia which lies south of Egypt ; on the south try In- 
terior Ethiopia, in which is the country of Agisrmba, icd 
on the west by the Western Ocean from the llespcnu 
gulf to the frontier of Mauritania Tingitana,* proceed* to 
enumerate various positions on the coast of the ocean, after 
which he mentions the chief mountains of Libya and U» 
streams which flow from them to the sea. He then adoV 
' In the interior the two greatest rivers are the Gev and iht 
Nigeir ; the Geir unites Mount Usargula (which he place* a 
20*20' N. lat and 33° E. long.) with the GaramaaLr 
pharanx (the name of a mountain which be has stated abow 
to be in 10° N. lat. and 50° E. long.)- A river dnerfss 
from it at 42° E. long, and 16° N. lat, and makes the Uk* 
Chelonides, of which the middle is in 49° E. long, and 2* 
N. lat This river is said to be lost under ground and u 
reappear, forming another river, of which the western eat 
is at 46° E. long, and 16° N. lat The eastern part of tat 
river forms the lake Nuba, the site of which is do* E. Uaf 
and 15° N. lat.' The positions here assigned to the Geu 
and the direction of its main stream, from the Gus- 
mantic mountain to Mount Usargula, being sooth-east h4 
north-west, seem to point out for its representative either 
the Shary of Bornou and its supposed affluent the Bakr 
Knlla of Browne, or perhaps the Babr Misselad of the sum 
traveller, called Om Teymam by Burckhardt, who says tan 
i indigenous appellation is Gir, a large stream eanuaf 
from about 10° N. lat, and flowing north-west tfcrac* 
Wadai, west of the borders of Dar-Fur. The Miseelsd a 
supposed to flow into lake Fittre ; we do not know whether 
any communication exists between lake Fittre and tht 
Tschad. In fact it appears that several streams, beside* ibt 
Bahr Kulla and the Babr Misselad, all coming fraei i># 
great southern range, or Mountains of the Moon, flow a * 
north-west direction through the countries lying bctwwa 
Bornou and Dar-Fur, and the Geir of Ptolemy may bnt 
been the representative of any or all of them. Linant n 
informed by some Takrousi pilgrims from Dar-Sdle tail 
they travelled two months on the Bahr al Abiad befosv 
they arrived at Sennaar ; and that before arriving at tat 
Abiad thev followed the course of another river upward* , 
and that the Abiad had its rise in a country called Bsnr ei 
Lease, from which some of the waters flow towards Mar**, 
that is to say, to the north-west. 

We now come to Ptolemy's Nigeir, a name which, baring 
been mistaken for the Latin word Niger, has added to tV 
confusion on the subject Nigeir is a compound of tbo 
general appellative of Geir or Gir, which is found applied 
to several rivers in various parts of Africa, and the preAx Ni 
or N\ which is found in several names of the same regMo re- 
ported by Denham and CailUe\ Ptolemy makes the Ni jru* 
quite a distinct river from the Geir, and places it to uw 
westward. He says that it joins the mountain Mandrs* 
19° N. lat and 14° E. long., with the mountain Thais, if* 
N. lat and 38° E. long. Its course is thereby deftae* a 
much longer and in a leas oblique line to the equator taw 
the Geir. In fact it would correspond tolerably well— 
allowing for the imperfection of the means of obeerranea ia 
antient times— with the actual direction of the course ef tW 
Joiiba and that of the river of Sakkatoo, supposinf that 
river to form a commuuication with lake TstW. *• 
Ptolemy says that the Nigeir has a divergent to the bi* 
Libye, which he places in 16° 30 / N. lat and 3a* I fceet^ 
and the words of the text seem to express that the water 
ran into the lake, so that the course of the Nigeir, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, as Well as his predecessors, «as 
easterly, as the Joiiba or Quorra actually nine for a gnat 
part of its course. 'The lake Libye,* observes a distin- 
guished geographer, 'to which there was an easterly di- 
vergent, 1 strongly suspect to have been the lake Tschad. 
notwithstanding that the position of Libye fails Joe gee- 
graphical miles north-westward of this lake, for the name *f 
Libye favours the presumption that it was the pnncael 
lake in the interior of Libya; it was very natural that 
Ptolemy, like many of the moderns, should have been a»- 
infbrmed as to the communication of the river with thai 
lake, and that he should have mistaken two rivets ftewng 
from the same ridge in opposite directions, one to the Quesrs 
and the other to the Tschad (I allude to the Sakkatoo and 
the Yeu rivers), for a single oommunioaUom froaa I 
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to the lake.' (Leake's paper 'On the Quorra and Niger/ in 
toe second volume of the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London, 1 832, with map at the end of 
the volume illustrating the subject. 

But Ptolemy, after all, may not have been so much mis- 
informed with respect to a communication existing between 
the lake and his Nigeir, if, as is now strongly suspected, 
the communication really exists, though in an inverse di- 
rection from that which Ptolemy appears to have under- 
stood. It is surmised that the river Tschadda, which, at its 
junction with the Quorra, just above the beginning of the 
delta, is larger than the Quorra itself, receives an outlet 
from the lake somewhere about the town of Jacobah. 
(Captain W. Allen, R.N., On a Neto Construction of a 
Map of a Ibrtion of Western Africa* showing the possibility 
of the Rivers Yen and Chadda being the (mtlet of the Lake 
Chad* in vol viii. of the Journal of the Geographical So- 
ciety of London, 1838 ; and also the Mapqf West Africa, 
No. 11, published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.) If this surmise prove true, it would explain 
the statement of the Arabian geographers of the middle 
ages. Edrisi, Abulfeda, and Leo Africanus, who state that 
the Nil el Abid, or river of the negroes, flowed from east to 
west The Tschadda then would be the river of the Arabian, 
and the Joliba, or Upper Quorra, that of the Greek and 
Roman geographers. Both were ignorant of the real ter- 
mination of their respective streams. ' It is nevertheless 
remarkable that the distance laid by Ptolemy between his 
source of the river and the western coast is the same as that 
given by modern observations ; that Thamondocana, one of 
the towns on the Nigeir, is exactly coincident with Tim- 
buktu, as recently laid down by M. Jomard from the itinerary 
of M. Caillie ; that the length of the course resulting from 
Ptolemy's positions is nearlv equal to that of the Quorra as 
far as the mountains of Kong, with the addition of the 
Tschadda or Shary of Funda, and that his position of 
Mount Thala, at the south-east extremity of the Nigeir. is 
very near that in which we may suppose the Tschadda 
to have its origin ; so that it would seem as if Ptolemy, like 
Sultan Bello and other modern Africans, had considered 
the Tschadda as a continuation of the main river, though 
be knew the Egyptian Nile too well to fall into the modern 
error of supposing the Nigeir to be a branch of the Nile. 
Tiie mountains of Kong, and the passage of the river 
through them at right angles to their direction, formed a 
natural termination to the extent of the geographer's know- 
ledge, in like manner as among ourselves the presumed, 
and at length the ascertained existence of those mountains, 
has been the chief obstacle to a belief that the river termi- 
nated in tho Atlantic.' (Leake's Paper already quoted.) 

The opinions established by the Arabian geographers of 
the middle ages of the Niger flowing westward, led Eu- 
ropeans to look for its actuary in the Senegal, Gambia, and 
Rio Grande; but upon examination of those rivers the 
mistake was ascertained; and D'Anville and other geo- 
graphers separated the course of the Senegal from that of 
the Niger, and of the latter from that of the Nile. Mungo 
Park was the first European who saw the great internal 
river of Soudan flowing towards the east, and called Joliba. 
He traced it in twodifferent journeys, from Bammakoo, about 
ten days from its source, to Boussa, where he was unfortu- 
nately killed in 1806. Clap per ton crossed the river at 
Boussa, on his second journey to Sakkatoo in 1826; and 
after his death his faithful servant Richard Lander under- 
took to navigate the river from Boussa to its mouth. In 
1827 he proceeded from Badagry, on the coast, to Boussa, 
and there embarked on the river ; found that it flowed in a 
southern direction, receiving several large rivers from the 
east ; among others the noble Tschadda, after which the 
united stream passed through an opening in the Kong 
chain, and that after issuing from the mountains it sent off 
several branches both east and west towards the coast, 
while he himself reached the sea by the branch known till 
then by the name of Rio Nun. 

A fuller description of the river and its banks is given 
under Quorra, the object of the present article being only 
to elucidate the historical question whether the great river 
of the Libya of Herodotus, the Nigris of Pliny, the 
Nigeir of Ptolemy, and the Niger of modern geogra- 
phers, be one and the same river with the Quorra. M. 
Walckenaer (Recherches Gdographiques sur VIntMeur 
d* rAfriaue Septentrionale) has maintained the negative 
side of the question, asserting that the antients had no 



knowledge of Soudan, and that the Nigeir of Ptolemy was 
one of the rivers flowing from the Atlas. But Col. Leake 
has ably answered him and supported the affirmative in the 
paper above quoted. 

NIGER, CAIUS PESCE'NNIUS, appears to have 
been of humble origin ; but his great military talents recom- 
mended him successively to the notice of Marcus Aurelius, 
Com modus, and Pertinax, by whom he was employed in 
offices of trust and honour. He was consul together with 
Septimius Severus, and obtained the government of Syria. 

On the murder of Pertinax, a.d. 193, the empire was ex- 

Sosed for sale by the Praetorian guards, and was purchased 
y Didius Julianus, whom the senate was compelled to 
acknowledge as emperor. The people however did not 
tamely submit to this indignity ; and three generals, at the 
head of their respective legions, Septimius Severus, who 
commanded in Pannonia, Clodius Albinus, in Britain, and 
Pescennius Niger, in Syria, refused to acknowledge the no- 
mination of the Praetorians, and each claimed the empire. 
Of these, Niger was the most popular, and his cause was 
warmly espoused by all the provinces of the East. But 
he did not possess the energy and activity of his rival 
Severus. Instead of hastening to Italy, where his presence 
was indispensable, he quietly remained at Antioch, while 
Severus marched to Rome, dethroned Didius, and made 
active preparations for prosecuting the war against him in 
Asia. Roused at length from his inactivity, Niger crossed 
over to Europe and established his head-quarters at Byzan- 
tium ; but he had scarcely arrived at this place, before his 
troops in Asia were defeated near Cyzicus by the generals 
of Severus. He was soon however able to collect another 
army, which he commanded in person ; but being defeated 
successively near Niceea and at Issus, he abandoned his 
troops, and fled towards the Euphrates with the intention 
of seeking refuge among the Parthians. But before he 
could reach the Euphrates, he was overtaken by a detach- 
ment of the enemy, and put to death on the spot 

(Herodian, b. ii. ; Spartianus,', Life of Pescennius Niger; 
Aurelius Victor, De Ccesaribus, c 20 ; Eutropius, viii. 10 ; 
Dion, Epitome, b. 73, 74.) 



Coin of Niger. 

NIGHT-JARS, the English name of those Night- 
Swallows vernacularly termed Goat-suckers ; whence the 
name Capiimulgidce* by which the family is generally 
known among ornithologists. Mr. Rennie changes the 
name of the European Night- Jar to Nyctichelidon (Night- 
Swallow), objecting that the name Goat-sucker f which it 
has received in all languages, and which, he thinks, has 
been most absurdly continued by systematic naturalists in 
the term Caprimulgus, shows the opinion of it entertained 
by the vulgar. Now we cannot admit this great absurdity 
though we entirely agree with Mr. Rennie that • it is as 
impossible for the Night-Jar to suck the teats of cattle 
(though most birds are fond of milk), as it is for cats to suck 
the breath from sleeping infants, of which they are popu- 
larly accused.' If every zoological name that has not a sure 
foundation were to be changed, there would be no small 
alteration in nomenclature and not a little confusion ; as it 
is, the perpetual change of names is quite sufficiently per- 
plexing. Nor are we at all sure that such names as Capri- 
mulgusdxe not of some value as showing, in connexion with 
a true history of the habits of the bird, how the errors and 
superstitions of old times have vanished before the light 
of modern investigation. Thus much as an apology for not 
changing the family name Caprimulgidcc. 

Mr. Vigors remarks that when we search among the 
Perchers for that point where they approximate the Owls, 
we at once light upon a group, the Caprtmulgus of Linnaeus, 
whose general appearance and habits point out the affinity. 
' The nocturnal and predatory manners of this genus,' says 
Mr. Vigors, ' the hawking flight, the legs feathered to the 
talons, the large ears and eyes, the very disk that surrounds 
the face, and the pectination of the external quill-feathers, 
observable in some of the species, the general softness of the 
plumage, together with its peculiarly striking colour and 
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markings, produce a similarity between it and the Strtx 
tout has attracted the eye of the common observer no less 
than the naturalist. The provincial names of this genus 
have generally a reference to this resemblance ; while the 
earlier scientific describers of the different species have for 
the most part ranked them with the owls. I know not 
whether the singular character observable in some of the 
species of this family, the serrated nail of the middle toe, 
may not bo cited as an additional proof of their approach to 
the Birds of Prey. Tho strong toes of the latter are lost 
in Caprimulgus: but a construction of similar import (for 
the serration of the nail appears capable of being applied to 
the purposes of seizure only), preserves, though faintly, the 
resemblance. May we not almost venture to affirm that this 
apparently trivial appendage is an instance of that beauti- 
ful shading by which nature softens down the extremes of 
her neighbouring groups — one of those minute and delicate 
touches by which she marks at once an affinity and a devia- 
tion ? But while we may discern at a glance the general 
approximation of these two families, we must at the same 
time acknowledge that they stand in need of an interme- 
diate link to give them a closer connection. The weakness 
of the bill and of the legs and feet of the Caprimulgus still 
keeps it at some distance from the Owls, in which the same 
members are comparatively strong ; while the wide gape of 
its mouth serves to divide the families still further. A con- 
necting link has been however supplied by an Australian 
§roup, the Podargus of M. Cuvier, which harmonises these 
iscrepant characters. We have an opportunity of observ- 
ing among the specimens in the collection of the Linnean 
Society, how far the bill of this extraordinary genus com- 
bines the different forms of that of the two genera, and how 
far the legs, still maintaining the characteristics of Capri- 
mulgus, such as the unequal length of the toes, are related 
to those of Strix by their superior robustness. Here in- 
deed there is a beautiful gradation of affinities. All the 
front toes of Caprimulgus are united by a connecting mem- 
brane as far as to the first joint ; those of Strix are divided 
to the origin ; while those of Podargus partake of the cha- 
racters of both, in having the middle toe connected with 
the outer, but divided from the inner. Again, as I have 
already remarked, Caprimulgus has the nail of the middle 
toe dilated and serrated : Strix has it, generally speaking, 
undilated and entire at the margin ; but in Podargus the 
same part displays the singular dilatation of the one and the 
marginal integrity of the other. It is difficult to say to 
which of these groups it comes nearest, until further and 
more accurate accounts than we at present possess of its 
food and economy may determine its actual situation. At 
present it remains osculant between the two families, and 
may decidedly be pronounced the immediate passage from 
the Birds of Prey to the Perchers.' Mr. Vigors adds in a 
note that he haa latterly obtained accounts from actual 
observers of some of these Podargi in New Holland, stating 
their manners to be generally conformable to those of the 
Caprimulgi. 

Mr. Vigors further observes that the union between the 
two families of Caprimulgidte and Hirundinidct in the 
most essential particulars, in the habits, economy, and 
general conformation, is too evident to the common obser- 
ver, and too universally acknowledged by scientific writers, 
to need any further illustration. But he remarks that it is 
gratifying to observe, how, even in minute particulars, a 
gradual succession of affinities imperceptibly smooths the 
passage between conterminous groups; nor docs he pass 
over without remark the circumstance of the hind toe of 
Caprimulgus being usually retractile, which enables it to 
place all its toes in front, in a similar position to that which 
they maintain in Cypselus, where tho family of the Hirun- 
dinidee terminates. He notices also the conformation of the 
tail in the two families as showing a similar affinity, observ- 
ing that some species of Cctprimidgus, then lately arrived 
from Brazil, exhibit the forked tail ofHirundo, one of which, 
indeed, the C. psaluru* of Tcmminck, has this character 
developed to an almost disproportionate degree. • Leaving 
those typical families,' continues Mr. Vigors, * with the short 
bill, and taking a general survey of the tribe, we may per- 
cei\c that the Capri mulgidte unite themselves to the longer- 
billed families, by means of the Linnean Todi, which pre- 
serve the broad base of the bill of the latter, but lead on, by 
comparative length of that member, to tho succeeding 
family of Halcyonidrr. If we compare the bill of the type 
of the last-mentioned genus, the Todus viridis, linn. 



[MusciCAPtDX, ante, p. 14], with those of Caphmmlgus sad 
Halcyon [Kingfishers, voL xiiL, p. 2261 we shall percent 
that it stands exactly midway between them in the relatna 

froportions of strength and breadth which it bears to eeck. 
n the length also of the tail, an important character in the 
groups that feed on the wing, it maintains a middle sUUoa 
between them.' For the group which forms the immediate 
connection between the present family of Todtdtr and Um 
preceding Caprimulgida, Mr. Vigors observes that we arc 
indebted to Dr. HorsAeld, since in the depressed aad 
broad-based bill and wide gape of Eurylaimus we reeopu* 
the characters which unite those families [Ml'scicafidjl. 
ante, pp. 15, 16], and Mr. Vigors refers to the valoab* 
plates of the Zoological Researches in Jara, as exhibiting 
the intimate approach of the bill of this latter genus to thu 
of Podargus Javanensis. Near to Eurylaimus, which m 
the opinion of Mr. Vigors is united to Todus by some fpeewt 
now referred to the former genus, but which were origin- 
ally included in the latter, he would place the genu* K*ry- 
stomus of Vieillot [Mkronda, vol. xv„ p. 118], which ia 
the essential characters of the bill, and from all Mr. Vigor* 
could ascertain of its general habits and economy, s e em * to 
him to bear a striking affinity to the present group. H<n 
also the same considerations would incline him to arrange it* 
Colyptomena of Sir Stamford Raffles, which differs chwfi? 
from the groups now mentioned in its comparatively shorter 
bill and the singular covering of plumes that project over iW 
upper mandible. All these and some other corresponding 
genera will be found, Mr. Vigors makes no doubt, on mors 
accurate knowledge of their economy, to belong either to the 
present family, which is placed at the extremity of the Fit 
sirostres, or to that of Pipridct, which forms, in the systea 
of Mr. Vigors, one of the aberrant groups also of the aeifb* 
bouring circle of Dentirostres, and thus comes in contact 
with the Todidce. Mr. Vigors admits that more externa* 
knowledge respecting these birds will determine the line of 
demarcation between them; but the general affinity by 
which they approach each other, at least, in con tin now 
families, may at once, in his opinion, be decided withou 
hesitation. (' On the Natural Affinities that connect tht 
orders and families of Birds,' Linn. Trans* vol. xv.) 

Mr~. Swain son {Classification of Birds) considers tot 
order of Fissirostres to be best represented by the SwaBcm 
and Goat-suckers; observing at the same time, that ta« 
former are the most isolated ; whilst the latter, above iU 
other birds, show the nearest affinity to the owls . • No 
species, indeed,' says Mr. Swainson, * has been yet da- 
covered which would perplex a naturalist to decide to which 
of these families it belonged, but that is not material ; vv 
do not uphold the injudicious theory that every one of 
nature's links is so perfect, or rather so well known, as to 
leave no unequal intervals in the series ; on the contrary, w* 
maintain that such interruptions are frequently found, sad 
in this manner are the Goat-suckers detached by a sbxbi 
interval from the Owls* The same author remarks, that 
the fissirostral birds, as a whole, are peculiarly distinguobed 
by having the powers of flight developed in the high** 
degree ; all the energies of their nature, he observe*, nra 
concentrated in this one perfection ; for their feet are alwm 
very short, weak, and generally so imperfect as to be of a* 
only to rest the body after flight; their food being exdu$n*fc 
insects captured upon the wing. ' To accomplish tW 
proceeds Mr. Swainson, ' nature has given to their moot* 
an enormous width, by which, superadded to their amutejr 
flight, and rapidity of movement, they are almost sart to 
capture their prey. Who that has watched the swallow or 
the goat- sucker, has failed to recognise these pecuhar pef- 
fections? As the nocturnal goat-suckers frequently pm 
upon beetles and large moths, the mouth, in such speests, a 
defended by stiff bristles ; but these appendages are ren- 
dered unnecessary to the swallows ; their game conssfbo{ 
entirely of those little soft insects seen in the air on a rcn 
roer's evening or sporting on the flowers of a sunny fit& 
The goat-suckers choose tne twilight, and catch their f»4 

f precisely in the same way, excepting, indeed, thai their 
ittle short feet are sometimes usea for the same purpose, s 
most singular part of their economy, first noticed by our 
countrvman White. Some of these nocturnal birds (Pbgar- 
dus* Cuv.) have a bill nearly as strong as an owl's ; other* 
are furnished with forked tails of excessive length ; and one 
species, discovered during our researches in Braxil (Capri- 
mulgus diurnus, Temm.) quits the nocturnal habits of tii 

* Podarpu must bo scant. 
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Here we must notice an Asialio example of this form. 
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congeners, and in cloudy days may be seen, in troops of 
fifteen or twenty, skimming over the surface of ponds, pre- 
cisely in the manner of swallows.' Mr. Swain son then 
remarks that the Swallows and the Goat-suckers are, in 
fret, connected by certain Swifts, for the Balassian Swift 
i% described as a nocturnal bird, appearing at sunset and 
going to rest at sunrise ; and thus he enters the family 
Htrundimdte. [Sw a llow s.] 

The Caprimulgida*. according to Mr. Swain son's classi- 
fication, consist of the following genera and subgenera. 
But it should be remembered that he states that he has 
thought it best not to attempt a natural arrangement, until 
the family is better understood. 

Character of the Family. — Plumage lax, soft. Bill ex- 
ceedingly small ; gape enormous. Feet very short, weak ; 
the hallux directed forwards. (Sw.) 

Genus Podargus, Cuv. 

Size large. The middle claw not serrated. The hallux 
not directed forward. 

Subgenera, Podargus proper. Bill large, very strong; 
the (ip and margins of the upper mandible folding over those 
of the lower. Culmen elevated and arched. True rictal 
bristles none. Tongue very thin, entire. Tarsus short. 
(Swainson.) 

Several species of this subgenus have been found in 
New Holland ; and we select as an example of these Po- 
dargus humeralis. 

Detcfiption. — Variegated above with ashy brown and 
dirty yellow; head and sides of the back conspicuously 
striped with black; forehead and dorsal plumage lightly 
dotted and banded with white. Tessellated beneath with 
Mack stripes and approximating dirty yellow bands. Length 
of the body 20 inches, and of the tail 8j. 

Mr. Vigors and Dr. Horsfield observe that the birds of 
this genus in the collection of the Linnean Society bear 
such a general resemblance to each other, that they felt 
some hesitation in describing them as different species. 
The careful examination of many individuals in their own 
country will, in the opinion of these zoologists, alone deter- 
mine with certainty whether they are distinct or merely 
varieties of the same species from age or sex. They state 
however that Dr. Latham, as well as themselves, distin- 
guished this as a species, under the name of the Cold River 
fajatfwker, from the Wedge-tailed Goat-sucker {Podargus 
Stanley anus). Mr. Swainson also cites it as a species. 



Podargus Javanensis of Horsfield, the Chabbawoiifio of 
the Javanese. 

Description.— General colour ferruginous or rufous, witli 
a tint of Isabella varied by undulated transverse bands of 
dark brown. A collar of pale whitish isabella, variegated 
with two very narrow bands of deep brown, passes round 
the lower part of the neck, and from this collar several 
large, irregular, white marks are disposed in an interrupted 
series from the axilla to the middle of the back ; on the 
breast and belly several white feathers are scattered. The 
tranverse bands are strongest on the rounded tail. Feet 
rufous; claws blackish; bill obscure yellow and rather 
shining ; middle toe not dentated. Length 9 inches. 

Habits.— -Not known. It is nocturnal and conceals itself 
in large forests. 



Podarpus Javanensis. 



The other two subgenera arranged by Mr. Swamsoa 
under the genus Podargus arc JSgotheles, Horsf. and Vi- 
gors, and Nyctibius, Vieill. 

Mr. Allis has stated that the sclerotic ring of the great 
Podargus does not present the slightest appearance of dis- 
tinct plates, being simply a bony ring. 

M. Lesson is of opinion that Steatornis [Guacharo 
Bird] forms the passage between the Caprimulgi and the 
Crows. 

Caprimulgus. (Linn.* 
Bill remarkably small and weak ; the sides indexed and 
sometimes gaping. Tarsus short. All the toes directed 
forwards; the inner and outer toes equal: the middle claw 
pectinated. (Sw.) 




Head and Poot of Goatsucker (Cnprimulgns Eur©r»us). 
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Mr. Swainson subdivides the genus into the following 
Subgenera, Caprimulgus. Gape strongly bristled. Tail 
lengthened, rounded. Lateral toes eaual. (Sw.) 
We select as an example Caprimulgus Europmus, 
Description : Male. — Plumage above and that of the 
throat ash-grey, thickly streaked and spotted with brown 
mostly of a yellowish tinge; head and neck with longitudi- 
nal blackish streaks ; a white stripe beneath the base of the 
lower mandible extends along each side of the lower part of 
the head, and there is a central patch of white upon the 
throat; quills with the outer webs blotched with reddish- 
brown, and the three exterior feathers with a large white 
patch near the tips of the inner webs; tail irregularly 
marked and indistinctly barred with blackish-grey and 
yellowish-brown; the two external feathers on each side 
white at their termination. Plumage of the under parts 
yellowish-brown, with transverse blackish bars. Bill and 
irides dark brown ; tarsi paler. 

Female with the plumage of the male generally ; but she 
wants the white spots on the quills and tail-feathers. 

This is most probably the aiyoOiiXac (iEgothrias, or Goat- 
sucker) of Aristotle and the Greeks, and the Caprimulgus 
of Pliny and the antient Italians. There is indeed, as we 
shall presently see. another European species, but it is very 
rare. The Caprimulgus Eurojxmis is the Calcabotto Piat- 
taglione, Porta quaglie, Boccaccio, and Cova-ierra of the 
modern Italians; Chotacabras of the Spaniards; Tette- 
chevre, Engoulevent ordinaire, and Crayaud volant of the 
French ; Milchsauger, Geissmilcher, Nacht Robe, Nacht 
Schwalbe, and Tag-Schliijer of the Germans ; Natshraffa, 
Nitskarraj and Quallknarren of the • Fauna Suecica;* Nat- 
Ravn, Nat- Shade, and Aften-bakke of Brunnich ; Mucken- 
stecker and Nachtrabb of Kramer ; Aderyn y droell, 
Rhodicr, of the antient British; and Goatsucker, Night- 
Jar, Jar- Owl, Churn-Owl, Fern-Owl, Dor Hawk, Night- 
Hawk, and Wheel Bird of the modern British. 




Caprimulgfe* Europsat 

The absurd story of the goat-sucking habits of this bird 
may be traced back as far as the time of Aristotle, and is 
probably of much older date. It has all the appearance of 
a deep-rooted popular prejudice, which was so extensively 
believed when that zoologist wrote, as to demand, in his 
opinion, insertion in his ' History of Animals.' In the 
ninth book of that history (c \\x.\ Aristotle says, * The 
bird called Mgothclas is a mountain-bird, a little larger 
than the blackbird (eorrv+ov) and a little less than the 
cuckoo. It lays eggs to the number of two or three at most, 
and is of a slothful nature 03Xa*«toc). Flying upon the 
goats, it sucks them (BtjXaZtt it rdc alyac irpo9xir6fiivoc) t 
whence it has its name. They say that when it has sucked 
the teat it becomes dry, and that the goat becomes blind. It 
u not sharp-sighted by dav ; but it sees by night,* ^Elian's 



version of the effect of the bird's sucking is confined to ihm 
part sucked. He says that the operation make* the test dry <m 
blind (rr<p\o7 paoBov), and so the (low of the milk i» stopped 
He speaks of the great audacity of the bird, observing thai 
it is fearless of the* vengeance of the goatherds (ui 53|. 
ylilian also refers to its goat sucking propensity in c ti ef 
book xvi. Pliny (Nat. Hist., ix. 40) states that the * Oe- 
primulgi are nocturnal thieves ; for they cannot see by day 
(interdiu emm visu carent). They enter the fold* ctaa- 
bula), and fly to the udders of the goats in order to t%ck 
the milk, from which injury the udder dies away, ana 
blindness falls upon the goats which have been to sucked' 
Nor is the charge of goat-sucking the only false accmsrua 
made against the Night-Jar. White (Selbornt) inforou 
us that the country-people have a notion that the fcro-wl, 
or churn-owl, or eve-jarr, which they also call apuckervic* 
is very injurious to weanling calves, by inflicting, as it 
strikes at them, the fatal distemper known to row-leer bos 
by the name of puckeridgc. * Thus,' says White, ' dees 
this harmless ill-fated bird fall under a double imp a tat*** 
which it by no means deserves ; in Italy, of sucking it* 
teats of goats, whence it is called the Caprimulgu*, sal 
with us, of communicating a deadly disorder to the catu*> 
But the truth of the matter is, the malady is occasioned by 
the oestrus bovis, a dipterous insect, which lays its egp 
along the chines of kine. where the maggots, when hatrhwt, 
eat their way through the hide of the beast into the fks^ 
and grow to a very large size.' (While's Selborne.) Beion. m 
his folio edition (1555), gives no figure of thissperae*. Ul 
appears to confound it with an Owl, 'UEffraye ov Fremiti 
In the small 4 to. ' Portraits d'Oyseaux,' &c (1557). a n^ai* 
is given at the end of the Owls, which, though bad, cannot 
be mistaken for anything but the Goatsucker, with U* 
titles of ' Alyo9ii\ac, Strix Caprimulgus, Fur mociurtms^ 
Effraye, Frezayc,' with the following old quatrain; 

* Le hiilcnx cry da la Frexaye effraye 
Olny qui J'oit : rile vole tie ouict. 
Kt a tftter le* chevrcs preml dedufct. 
Veabahi* tu t'elle to oom Effraye ? * 

Food, Habits, Reproduction, <$-c. — The food ef At 
European Goatsucker consists chiefly of night-flying aai 
evening-flying moths and beetles, PhaL*n#, Hchlrnfk^ 
&c. In the stomach of one which Willughby opened w«a 
seeds as well as beetles. The Fern chafer, ArWosWi* *•£. 
stitialis, seems to be a favourite food, and hence tbe awa ft 
frequently found in those neighbourhoods where tea 
abounds. It spends the summer in the temperate- eminm* 
of Europe, but on the approach of winter retires to the hmNb 
of the Mediterranean sea Its arrival in these islands osey \m 
looked for from the middle of May to the end of that neat*, 
and its departure takes place towards the end of Septeabv 
or beginning of October. The earliest appearance of tte 
bird in White's Calendar is dated on the 1st of May, tfi 
the latest on the 26th of that month. The last rumst 
naturalist paid particular attention to the habits of to 
species. ' There is no bird, I believe,' writes that deltgMt 
t observer, in a letter to Pennant, ' whose manners fbm 
studied more than that of the Caprimulgus (the go**-; 
sucker), as it is a wonderful and curious creature ; but t 
have always found that though sometimes it may chatter «• 
it flies, as I know it does, yet in general it utters its jamtf 
note sitting on a bough : and I have for many an balf-bjar 
watched it as it sat with its under mandible quivering. a&4 
particularly this summer. It perches usually on a bar* 
twig, with its head lower than its tail, in ao attilaeV *aA 
expressed by your draughtsman in the folio Briiuk Zmy 
logy. This bird is most punctual in beginning it* wnf 
exactly at the close of day ; so exactly that I have known * 
strike up more than once or twice just at the report ef tW 
Portsmouth evening gun, which we can hear when lit 
weather is still. It appears to me past all doubt i bV as 
notes are formed by oiganic impulse, by the powers of the 
parts of its windpipe, formed for sound, just as eats pua, 
You will credit me, I hope, when 1 assure you that, as nrf 
neighbours were assembled in an hermitage on the side of a 
steep hill, where we drink tea, one of these churn-o*<fl 
came and settled on the cross of that little straw edifice and 
began to chatter, and continued his note for many txuuu»eav 
and we were all struck with wonder to find that the orz*m 
of that little animal when put in motion gave a ac»»d4e 
vibratiou to the whole building ! This birdaUo sumrtiraes 
makes a small squeak, repeated four or five time*; and t 
have observed that to happen when the cock hat bean pur* 
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wing the hen in a toying way through the houghs of a tree. 
Again — * On the twelfth of July I had a fair opportunity of 
contemplating the motions of the Caprimulgus, or Fern- 
owl, as it was playing round a large oak that swarmed with 
Karabari solstitiales* or fern-chafers. The powers of its 
ving were wonderful, exceeding, if possible, the various 
evolutions and quick turns of the swallow genus. But the 
circumstance thai pleased mc most was, that I saw it dis- 
tinctly, more than once, put out its short leg, while on the 
wing, and by a bond of the head deliver somewhat into its 
mouth. If it takes any part of its prey with its foot, as I 
Lave now great reason to suppose it does these chafers, I no. 
longer wonder at the use of its middle toe, which is curiously 
furnished with a serrated claw.' Mr. Vigors (loc. cit.) re- 
marks that the common Barn Owl (Slrix flammed) pos- 
sesses the same character of seriated unguis: and that 
soine other species of the Strigidce exhibit somewhat of the 
rudiments of it; thus establishing more closely the affinity 
of the OwU and the Caprimulgi. Mr. Vigors adds that his 
conjecture as to the use of the serrated claw— that is, its 
being devoted to the purposes of seizure — is considerably 
corroborated by the passage from White above quoted. At 
the same time he refers to Wilson, who in his account of 
the Caprimulgus Carolinensis (Antrostomus Carolinensis 
of Bonaparte) assigns a different use to this serrated claw. 
Of this species Wilson says, ' Reposing much during the 
heat of the day, they are much infested with vermin, par- 
ticularly about the head, and are provided with a comb on 
the inner edge of the middle claw, with which they are 
often employed in ridding themselves of these pests, at least 
when in a state of captivity. 1 Upon this Mr. Vigors ob- 
serves that such can be at best but an accidental use to 
which the serration can be applied. There are many other 
groups of birds, he adds, possessing the same character, to 
vhich the same application of it can never be assigned—for 
instance, the greater part of tho genus Pelecanus of Lin- 
bams. Many of these birds, whose feet, Mr. Vigors ob- 
serves, are naturally ill adapted by their webbed structure 
for laying hold of any object, are yet found to incubate 
among trees, where the serrated clow may give them a 
further power of prehension ; they arc also, lie remarks, 
asserted to seize their prey occasionally with the foot; in 
which acts the structure of the nail, as in the case cited by 
White respecting the Caprimulgus, may be peculiarly useful. 
•The family of the Ardeidee among the wading birds equally 
exhibit/ says Mr. Vigors, in conclusion, * an analogous 
construction in the middle nail. Here again this character 
teems adapted to their mode of life in enabling them to 
hold their prey more firmly in those slimy and muddy situa- 
tions where it might otherwise elude them ; while, at the 
same time, it may assist their feet (which, like those of the 
Pelecanida> % are naturally ill suited for grasping) in their 
hold among the trees, where, like some also of the latter 
family, they build their nests.' Mr. Dillon is of opinion that 
the chief use of the serrated claw is simply to comb out or 
dress the vibrissce which surround the gape. Mr. Swainson 
opposes this view, observing that there is an American group 
of this family which have no bristles round the bill, and yet 
have the serrated claws; and another group in Australia 
which have bristles round the bill, and yet with the claw 
smooth and simple. He also observes that the Heron tribe 
have the gape smooth, but the claw serrated. Mr. llennie 
remarks that the passage in Wilson * appears to settle the 
question ;* but he gives no satisfactory reason why. 

The Goat-sucker is sometimes to be seen abroad in gloomy 
days; we have seen it on such days, and generally on the 
ground. On a tree it is observed to perch not across a 
branch, but on its longitudinal direction. These birds affect 
the neighbourhood of oaks, where in May they find the 
Melolontha vulgaris, and at Midsummer the Melolontha 
tolstitialis. White graphically describes the evolutions of 
one round his ' great spreading oak,' where it was hawking 
after a brood of some particular Phahrna belonging to that 
tree. On this occasion he says it exhibited a command of 
wing superior to the swallow itself. The same author states 
that when a person approaches the haunts of this species in 
an evening they continue flying round the head of the 
obtruder ; and by striking their wings together above their 
backs, in the manner that the pigeons called sraiters are 
known to do, make a short snap ; perhaps at that time, he 
adds, they are jealous of their young, and their noise and 
gestures are intended by way of menace. The eggs, two in 



number, oblong, white or dusky, and streaked somewhat like 
the plumage of the bird, are equal in size at each end, and 
are laid on the bare ground, generally among fern, heath, or 
long grass, sometimes in furze-brakes or woods, but always 
near the latter. Montagu describes the noise made by the 
male during incubation when perched, and with his head 
downwards, as not unlike that of a spinning-wheel, and 
notices its uttering a sharp squeak as it flies. 

The other European species, Caprimufgus ruficollis, which 
is very rare, has been shot iu the oak-woods some miles dis- 
tant from Algeziras, and also in the valley of the Rio del 
Mel, near that city. The Spanish name for it is SamaJa. 
Mr. Gould has no doubt that its natural habitat is Northern 
Africa. The Prince of Musignano notes it as occurring in 
south-western Europe during the summer. 

Mr. Gould has established a new genus for some of the 
American Caprimulgi, under the name of Atitrostomus. 
[Whip Poor-Will.] 

Psalurus (Sw.). Gape strongly bristled. Tail exces- 
sively long, and very deeply forked. 

Example, Psalurus inacropterus. — A bright ruddy 
demi-collar ornaments the back part of the neck, and the 
two external tail-feathers in the male are much longer than 
the others. The tail of the female is much shorter. 

Locality. — Paraguay and Brazil. 



Pialurus murroptfnn (old male). 

Chordeiles (Sw.). Gape perfectly smooth. Wings very 
long, equal to the tail, which is slightly forked. 

Example, Chordeiles Americanus. Ground of plumage 
above, sides of the head aud front of the neck, dark liver- 
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undulated, while the outer margin of the exterior feather, 
and the tips of that and of the next, are pure white. No 
grey in the plumage. Total length, including tail, 1 3 inches. 
(Sw.) 
Locality.— Africa. Common in Senegal. 



Scotornu climatunu. (Caprimulgu climatunu, Vieill.) 

Macrodipteryx (Sw). Rictus strongly bristled. Wings 
long, equal to the tail, and with a lengthened reniform fea- 
ther in each. Tail even. 

Example, Macrodipteryx Africanus, Pennant-winged 
Night-Jar, or Long-shafted Goatsucker. 

Description.— Wings, for the small size of the bird, very 
long, rather exceeding, or at least equalling, the tip of the 
tail, which is quite even and consists of ten feathers. Of 
the three first quills, which are much the longest, the first 
is shorter than the third, which is slightly succeeded by the 
second. The long-shafted feathers are inserted immedi- 
ately between the primary and secondary quills. The bris- 
tles of the mouth are strong and equal to the length of the 
biV\, whkh is weak. The middle toe is lengthened, and the 
lateral toes are equal. Colour of the plumage mixed, as in 
others of the family. Upon each web of each of the pri- 
mary quills is a row of nine rufous and nine black spots : 
the rufous bars become very small towards the tips, where 
the black predominates. The lesser quills are black, with 
four rufous bands, the tips black. The middle tail-feathers 
are grey, speckled with black points, and crossed by six 
black bars, all of which are irregular, excepting the last, 
which, as on all the other feathers, is regular, well defined, 
and pUcedjust behind the tips ; the outer web of the exterior 
feather is fulvous white, with about ten black spots, at 
equal distances from each other. Some of the scapulars 
have a broad cream-coloured stripe, which forms a connected 
series when the feathers lay over each other, but those 
which are conspicuous on the supposed female can scarcely 
be discerned in the male ; this latter however has a few ob- 
scure white mottles on the chin, throat, and round the ears. 
Total length about 8 inches. a 

Mr. Swainson, from whose • Birds of Western Africa the 
above description is taken, observes that the female is en- 
tirely destitute of the long-shafted or supplementary feathers. 
•Now this,' says Mr. Swainson,' is a very important fact, for 
it goes far to prove that they are not essential to the economy 
of the species ; for if otherwise, both sexes would possess 
them, unless it be contended, a supposition highly impro- 
bable, that the male feeds in one manner and the female in 
another. In the absence of all information upon this point, 
w« are led to conclude that they are more ornamental than 
useful, given to the male sex* as attractive decorations to 
the female, in a similar manner as the flowing feathers of 
the Paradise Bird are known to distinguish the male sex. 



Whether or no these ornamental plumes are lost after the 
season of incubation is a subject for future inquiry ; but 
they are certainly of very unequal lengths in different in- 
dividuals. We have seen them in one bird only seven 
inches long, while in that now before us they measure in 
extreme length seventeen inches ; the webs occupy exactly 
six, while all the rest of the shaft is naked, the rudimentary 
hairs on each side merely indicating the position of the 
lamina?, had they been developed. We cannot subscribe 
to an opinion we have heard expressed, that these latter 
have been rubbed or worn off. Another specimen, which 
we suppose is the female, is perfect in all its plumage, but 
has no indication, as already observed, of these feathers. 
In their texture they are remarkably flexible, moving about 
with the least breath of wind. The inner web is so broad, 
that the lamina? in the middle measure 24 inches; the 
outer web, on the contrary, is very narrow, and the longest 
lamina? are hardly half an inch.' 

This is the Caprimulgus Macrodipterus of Afzelius, and 
the Caprimidgus longipennis of Shaw. 

Locality.— Africa, Sierra Leone. 



Macrodipteryx Africanua. Mala. 

Proxthera (Sw.). Rictus almost smooth. Wings very 
long, equal to the tail, which is short and even. Tarsus 
very naked. 

Example, Pro'ithera diurna (Caprimulgus diurmts, 
Wied., Nacunda, Terara.). 

Description: Female.— Plumage above a mixture of 
grey-brown, yellowish-red, and brownish-black, marked 
with great spots of blackish-brown, with wide borders of 
yellowish-red ; chin pale yellow, striped with grey-brown ; 
tail marbled with brownish-black and bright yellow, with 
nine or ten transverse bands speckled with brownish-black. 
Plumage beneath white lineated with grey-brown ; middle 
of the belly white, spotless. Length rather more than 10 
inches. 

Habits.— See ante, pp. 224, 225. 

Locality.— Brazil and Paraguay. 
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Proitheradiurna. 

NIGHT HERON. [Nycticorax.] 

NIGHTINGALE, the English name for the most 
celebrated of the song birds of the Old World. This well 
known species is the ari$wv (Aedon) of the nntient Greeks ; 
Luscinia of the antient Italians ; Rossi gnuolo, Rusignuolo, 
and Usignnolo of the modern Italians; Rossignof of the 
French ; Ruisenor of the Spanish ; Nachtigall of the Ger- 
mans; Nachtergahl of the * Fauna Suecica;' Nattergale of 
Brunnich ; and Eos of the antient British. 

It is the Luscinia of Gesner, Aldrovandus, Willughby, 
Ray, and Brehm ; Motacilla Luscinia of Linnceus ; Sylvia 
Luscinia of Latham and others; Curruca Luscinia of 
Fleming; and Philomela Luscinia of Sclby, Gould, and 
Swainson. 

The Nightingale, or night singer, is a migratory bird 
visiting us early in the spring (about the middle of April), 
and leaving us about August or September. The male 
birds arrive first, and are instantly sought after by the bird- 
catchers, who generally make the most of the interval of 
ten days or a fortnight that elapses before the arrival of the 
females, well knowing that those males which are taken 
after they have paired seldom survive. The bird-fanciers 
have a notion that a Surrey Nightingale possesses the finest 
quality of tone. To dwell upon the richness and variety of 
its song, a subject which has employed the pens of poets of 
all ages, and of all countries where the bird is known, would 
be superfluous here; but there are points connected with 
the habits and geographical distribution of the bird which 
require notice. 

M. Teraminck states that the Nightingale haunts woods, 
thickets, and gardens ; that it is common in nearly all the 
parts of Europe to Sweden inclusive ; and that it migrates 
in winter into Egypt and Syria. Hasselquist saw it among 
the willows of Jordan and the olive-trees of Judea. Mr. 
Strickland saw it at Smyrna on the 5th of April. The 
Prince of Musignano notes it (Specchio Comparative*) as 
common in the neighbourhood of Rome, which it leaves in 
winter only. In his Geographical and Comparative List, 
the Prince records it as found in Europe generally. 

Pennant {Artie Zoologt/) says that it visits the temperate 
parts of Russia, and even some parts ofSiberia. The same 
author (British Zoology) remarks that the Nightingale is 
a species that does not spread itself over our island. ' It is 
not,' says Pennant, 'found in North Wales, or in any of 
the English counties north of it, except Yorkshire, where it 
is met with in great plenty about Doncaster. It has also 
been heard, but rarely, near Shrewsbury. It is also remarka- 
ble that this bird does not migrate so fur west as Devonshire 
aud Cornwall, counties where the seasons are so very 
mild, that myrtles flourish in the open air during the whole 
year; neither is it found in Ireland. Sibbald places Night- 
ingales in his list of Scotch birds ; but they certainly are 
unknown in that part of Great Britain, probably from the 
scarcity and the recent introduction of hedges there ; yet 
they vibit Sweden, a much more severe climate.' The editor 
of the last edition of the 'British Zoology' states that in 
1608 a Nightingale- was several times heard in the gardens 



of the earl of Lonsdale, in Fisher Street. Carlisle. K. 
Nilsson notes its anival in Sweden by the Ut of lf^t. 
Montagu informs us that it is said to be found only at !*j 
north as Yorkshire (Ins observations being confined to Hr, 
tain), and certainly not farther west than the eastern harltrt 
of Devonshire ; although they are plentiful both in Some:«*i 
shire and Dorsetshire. ' Why,' adds Montagu, 4 they »b»>«: J 
not be found in all the wooded parts of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, which appear equally calculated for their resider.-*. 
both from the mildness of the air and variety of ground. * 
beyond the naturalist's penetration. The bound* pre»cnh«£ 
to all animals, and even plants, is a curious and import- • : 
fact in the great works of nature. It has been t>b*m«-i 
that the Nightingale may possibly not be found in an* par: 
but where cowslips grow plentifully ; certainly with rt*p : 
to Devonshire and Cornwall this coincidence i> ju»t/ 

Mr. Blyth (Analyst, and Note to an edition *f Wki*-*'» 
Selbome) enters fully into the inquiry as to the distnbi:. 
of the Nightingale in Britain. Among other highly ir -cr- 
esting observations, Mr. Blyth remarks that he thinks t. • 
bird appears to migrate almost due north and south, det _ti- 
ing but a very little indeed either to the right or left. H* 
states that there are none in Brittany nor tn the Cnsr.r*.. 
Islands Jersey. Guernsey, &c. Mr. Blyth is of opin. r. 
that the most westward of them probably cross the Channel 
at Cape La Hogue, arriving on the coast of Dor*€t*bji 
and thence apparently proceeding northward rathrr th&: 
dispersing towards the west ; so that they are only known i» 
accidental stragglers beyond, at most, the third degree ' 
west longitude — a line which cuts off the counties <i IX 
vonshire and Cornwall, together with Wales and Ire! v. i. 
Mr. Gould (Birds of Europe), after referring to Mr 
Blyth's papers in the •Analyst,' states that the Ni^htr re- 
appears to be confined to particular districts: it i%U r- 
marks, plentiful in the southern and eastern count nr*, wl '.: 
Devonshire appears to be its limit westward, and Don«"a>*^ 
in Yorkshire in a northern direction, few if any auh- r 
cated instances being on record of its occurrence \*\ . . 
that town, which is the more singular, as Nighm ;»'<• - 
common in Sweden and other countries suuatnl far»^i 
north than England. 'Our own observation/ c r. t 
Mr. Gould, ' respecting the migrations of the N c Ii ir . i < 
is, that after leaving our island it proceeds to the • r ( * 
shores of the Continent, and gradually makes i » ».i 
southwards, until it arrives in Africa, winch is its lIuiti 
resting-place during our winter months. We haw ..- 
selves received specimens killed in the northern d.>:r, » ! 
Africa, but have never obtained any from the «-*r.tr*.. 
southern parts of that portion of the globe ; it vculd aj ;t 
therefore that its distribution over that vast c.n*ii<r' * 
comparatively limited. In no part of Europe i» it xl * 
abundant than in Spain and Iialy ; from when re 1 *- 
ever, equally as from our own, it regularly m*:* • 
on the approach of winter.' The islands of ilu G .•• 
Archipelago are among the favoured localities \i»iu.J » 
this delightful bird. Mr. Yarrell (llntury rf / -i * 
Birds, now in the course of publication) *a\s * W 
we consider that this bird extends its visits dur.:^ ' 
summer as far north as Russia and Sweden. i:» * -* 
limited range in this country is unaccountable. It i» fi - '. 
in Sussex, Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and the eastern r. ". 
only of Devonshire, along the line of our south cja^L I'. 
has been heard about Icigumoulh and Exmoutb. but 
farther west in that direction. In North De\on it ha» Un- 
heard near Barnstaple, but not in Cornwall or Wale*. A 
gentleman of Gower, which is the peninsula beyed S^ir» 
sea, procured from Norfolk and Surrey, some few st»: s 
back, some scores of young Nightingales, hoping thsi -- 
acquaintance with his beautiful woods arid their rndti «. - 
mate would induce a second visit ; but the law of nau^ 
was too strong for him, and not a tingle bird rrtbrooi 
Dyer, in his " Grongar Hill," makes the Nighttngx.c a 
companion of his Mu>c in the vale of Towey or Carm.1* 
then ; but this is a poetical licence, os the bird is not hra. ^ 
there.' 

It is singular, that concurring, as all the more nnxitrz 
authors do, that the Nightingale is not now to be found -s. 
Wales, a Welsh name for the bird should exiM ; yet Fc^- 
nant gives this name in his list, and it will be found at i-x 
head of this arlicle. Pennant, be it remembered, onli ex- 
cludes it from North Wales. 

In Ireland the Nightingale seems never to have bee* 
heard. 
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Mr Yarrell, who remarks that it is not included by Mr. 
Rvland* in his * Catalogue of the Birds of Lancashire,' 
chough it has been heard as high up as Carlisle, but no far- 
ther, goes on to state, that on the eastern side of our island 
the bird frequents Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, some of the 
more wooded parts of Lincolnshire, and several parts of 
Yorkshire ; but not higher than five miles north of the city 
of York, as he learned from his friend and correspondent Mr. 
Thomas AlUs. Mr. Yarrell states his belief that it has not 
been heard in Scotland or in the Scottish islands, which, he 
adds, considering that it visits Denmark, is extraordinary. 
He then quotes from a note to an edition of White's * Sel- 
Urne,* published in Edinburgh, the following record of an 
attempt to establish the Nightingale in Scotland : — *lt has 
been generally believed that the migratory songsters, both 
old and young, return to their native haunts in the breeding 
season. . . . Impressed with this belief, Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart., long known for his patriotism, commissioned 
the late Mr. Dickson, of Covent Garden, to purchase for 
him as many Nightingales* eggs as he could procure at a 
shilling each. This was accordingly done, the eggs care- 
fully packed in wool, and transmitted to Sir John by the 
nail. Sir John employed several men to find and take 
cure of the nests of several Robins, in places where the 
e?g* might be deposited and hatched in security. The Ro- 
bins' eggs were removed, and replaced by those of the 
Nightingale, which were all sat upon, hatched in due time, 
arid the young brought up by the foster parents. The 
songsters Hew wh8n fully Hedged, and were observed for 
j»me time afterwards near the places where they were in- 
cubated. In September, the usual migratory period, 
ihev disappeared, and never returned to the place of their 
birth.' 

Description.— Rich brown above; rump and tail with a 
reddish tin^e; throat and middle part of belly dirty or 
greyish- white ; lateral parts of the neck, breast, and flanks 
grey : bill and legs light brown. Sexes alike. 

Habits; Pood; Reproduction.— The Nightingale shuns 
fiWrvation, abiding in the thickest coverts, and in these 
the nest is sometimes placed on a low fork, but generally 
on the ground. Withered leaves, particularly those of the 
oak, very loosely conjoined with dried bents and rushes, 
and lined internally with fine root-fibres, form the struc- 
ture. The eggs, of an olive-brown, are four or five in num- 
ber. After the young are hatched, generally in June, the 
melodious song of the male ceases, and is succeeded by a 
low croak, varied occasionally with a snapping noise; the 
ni>t U considered to be meant for a warning, and the last as 
i defiance. The food consists of insects, such as flies and 
spider*, moths and earwigs. Green caterpillars were the 
food brought by the parent birds to the nest of young 
Nightingales taken by Colonel Montagu. It is not impro- 
bable that the bird's choice of localities is in some measure 
determined by the absence or presence of some favourite 
insect food. 



Litciun Philomela (UumpnvUO. Tl;o Nisrutin»nle. 

There is another European Nightingale {The Thrush 



Nightingale, Philomela Turdoidesof Blyth, Luscinia major 
of Brisson, Sylvia Philomela of Bechstein), inhabiting cen- 
tral Europe. The song of this species is loud, but far infe- 
rior to that of the true Nightingale. It is said to be com- 
mon in Egypt. 

Mr. Swainson makes the Philomelincc the second sub- 
family of his SyMadce. [Sylviad/E.] 

NIGRIN, oxide of titanium, containing about fourteen 
per cent, of iron. It resembles menaccanite in colour, 
lustre, and appearance of the fractured surfaces. It occurs 
in Ceylon and in Transylvania. 

NIKA, a name given by M. Risso to a genus of Ma- 
crurous Crustacea7is, placed by M. Milne Edwards between 
the genera Caridina and Athanas in the tribe of Aljheans, 
to whidi the latter zoologist also refers the genus Autono- 
mea. [Sai.icoques.] 

NIKON, a celebrated personage in the annals of Russia, 
and the sixth patriarch in the Russian church, was born in 
May, 1605, in a village near Nischnei-Novgorod, where his 
father was a husbandman. A natural inclination for study 
led him to become the pupil of a monk in the convent of 
St. Makarius. The taste which he there acquired for mo- 
nastic life and discipline was so strong, that although he 
married, in compliance with the pressing instances of his 
family, he separated from his wife after ten years' union, and 
prevailed upon her to enter the convent of St. Alexis at 
Moscow, while he himself retired lo a small island in the 
White Sea, not far from SoloWetz, where there was a brother- 
hood of hermits living in detached cells. The desolation 
of the place and the severity of the discipline served rather to 
increase than to abate the ardour of the new recluse ; but the 
zeal of the brethren led to dissensions that terminated in his 
expulsion, or at least his flight. Beinj? desirous of replacing 
their wooden church by a stone edifice, Nikon, and Elizar, 
the founder and head of the community, proceeded to 
Moscow, where they collected contributions for the purpose ; 
but on their return, Elizar took the money into his own 
keeping, and manifested no intention of applying it to the 
intended purpose. This led to remonstrances and alterca- 
tions ; ana to such persecution on the part of Elizar, that 
Nikon pushed off from the island in a small boat; and 
after incurring great danger, was driven to the island Kj, 
at the mouth of the Onega, where he set up a wooden 
cross. At the same time he made a vow to erect a mo- 
nastery on that spot, in fulfilment of which may now be 
seen the magnificent cloister of the Holy Cross. Associating 
himself with a community called the Koscheoser hermits, 
he so distinguished himself by his superior sanctity and 
severity of life, that on the death of their abbot, or principal, 
he was elected in his place, in 1C45. Being compelled 
three years afterwards to take a journey to Moscow, to 
arrange some affairs of their community, he there became 
known to the Czar Alexis Mikailovitch, who was so struck 
with his eloquence and understanding, that he caused him 
to be appointed archimandrit of the Novosrasky Convent. 
A new career was thus suddenly opened to him: his in- 
fluence with the sovereign increased daily, and he employed 
it in behalf of the distressed. On being appointed metro- 
politan of Novgorod, in 1648, he attached the people of 
that city to him no less strongly : his eloquence drew crowds 
to hear his discourses in the cathedral, and his bounty 
maintained numbers during a severe famine. • Besides this 
he appeased a violent popular insurrection at Novgorod in 
1650, at very imminent peril to his own person. In the 
mean while he continued in high favour with the Czar, who 
frequently corresponded with him, and who, on the death 
of the patriarch Joseph, in 1652, appointed him his successor. 
It was about this time that he commenced his reforms in 
the books, as he had previously done in the liturgy, of the 
church ; and held several councils relative to the trans- 
lations of the Scriptures. But herein his zeal led to his dis- 
grace: his reforms were regarded as dangerous innovations; 
and notwithstanding the Czar had shown such friendly 
confidence in him as to place his own family under his care 
during the pestilence at Moscow in 1653-4, and had attended 
at the consecration of the Voskresensky monastery ( erected 
by Nikon) in 1657, the patriarch's enemies contrived to 
prejudice him in the g«,od opinion of his sovereign, and in 
1658 he retired to the monastery just mentioned, situated 
about forty vcrsts from the capital, whence he refused to 
return. How this unfortunate quarrel and misunderstanding 
originated is not precisely known; and it will be suilicient 
here to remark that it increased, till at length, in 1607, a 
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council was held at Moscow, at which tho Czar himself 
presided, and which was attended by the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch, those of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem having excused themselves. The result was 
that Nikon was deposed from his dignity, and was banished 
to the Bieloozersky monastery, with the rank of a simple 
monk. There he remained until after the death of Alexis, 
whose successor, Pheodor Alexievitch, granted him per- 
mission to return to the Voskresensky monastery ; but he 
died on his journey thither, at Yaroslav, August 1 7th, 
1681, at the age of seventy-five. 

Nikon compiled a collection of ancient Russian cnronicles 
to the year 1630, which were printed by the Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, in eight volumes, quarto, 1767- 
1792. He also wrote several dogmatical and theological 
pieces, which were printed in his lifetime. 

NILE (Nilus, in Latin), the name of the great river of 
Eastern Africa, the various branches of which have their 
rise in the high lands north of the equator, and, flowing 
through Abyssinia and other regions to the westward of 
it, meet in the country of Sennaar. The united stream 
Mows northwards through Nubia and Egypt, and after a 
course of more than eighteen hundred miles from the 
farthest explored point or its principal branch, enters the 
Mediterranean by several mouths, which form the delta of 
Egypt. The word Nil seems to be an old indigenous ap- 
pellation, meaning river, like that of Gir in Soudan and other 
countries south of the Atlas. The modern Egyptians call 
the river Bahr-Nil, or simply Bahr; in Nubia it is called 
by various names ; in Sennaar the central branch, or Blue 
River, is called Adit; and in Abyssinia, AbawL The three 
principal branches of the Nile are — 1, the Bahr el Abiad, or 
White River, to the west, which is now ascertained to be the 
largest and longest ; 2, the Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, in 
the centre ; 3, the Tacazze, or At bar a, which is the eastern 
branch. These three branches were known to Ptolemy, 
who seems to have considered the western as the true Nile, 
and to have called the others respectively Astapus and As- 
taboras. He fixed the sources of the western river in 
numerous lakes at the foot of the Mountains of the Moon, 
which he placed in 10° S. lat. Strabo (p. 821) speaks of 
the island of Meroe as bounded on the south by the 
confluence of the As tabor as, Astapus, and Astasobas. In 
another place (p. 786) he says that the Nile receives 
the Astaboras and the Astapus; which latter * some call 
the Astasobas, and say that the Astapus is another river 
which flows from some lakes in the south, and makes 
pretty nearly the direct course of the Nile, and is swol- 
len by the summer rains.' While these passages certainly 
prove that the antient geographers knew that there were 
three main streams, they also prove that their notions 
about them were confused. The numerous reports of the 
natives, who call this ridge or group of Mountains by the 
Arabic version of the same name, Jibalu '1 Kamari, though 
generally pronounced Jibali '1 Kurari, which would mean 
'blue mountains,' seem to agree in placing the sources 
of the Abiad several degrees north of the equator, at nearly 
an equal distance between the eastern and western coasts 
of Africa. But we have no positive information either as to 
the true position of the sources or of the mountains. Ac- 
cording to the report of Antonio Fernandez given by Tellez, 
the high land of Abyssinia extends to the south into the 
kingdom of Narea, the northern part of which is about 8° 
N. lat., and it probably extends thence to the westward 
through central Africa. Tho Bahr el Abiad was traced 
upwards by Linant, in 1827, as far as Alois, a direct distance 
of 132 geographical miles south of Khartum, which is in 
15° 34' N. lat and about 32° 30' E. long., and at the con- 
fluence of the Blue and White Rivers. Since that time a 
party of Turco-Egyptians, headed by Ibrahim Kashef, an 
oflicer of the viceroy of Egypt, marched upwards from 
Khartum for thirty-five days alone tho banks of the river. 
On the twelfth day they reached the first island of the 
Shilluks, and after traversing the territory of that people 
they entered on the twenty-ninth the country of the Denka, 
probably the Donga of Browne, through which they con- 
tinued to ascend along the banks for six days more, when 
they be?an to retrace their steps. At this point the river 
was shallow, full of islands, and six hours in breadth ; and 
there were no mountains in sight. The latter part of the 
march appears from the description of Ibrahim to have 
been in a direction nearly west, and as the first island of 
the Shilluks, which they reached on the twelfth day, is not 



far from Aleis, according to Linant's statement. Use < 
point attained by Ibrahim was probably about 10* N. lac. 
and 29° E. long. The result of this expedition aye wita 
Browne's report from hearsay, in giving an easterly count 
to that part of the river which is south of Dor- Fur, and pil- 
ing its sources full to the south-westward of that kingdata. 
(Col. Leake's paper ' On the Quorra,' in the 2nd vt«L of th* 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of Lomdam, ana 
Linant's Journal of a Voyage up the Bahr el Abiad. wuk 
some general notes on that river and illustrative map*, m 
the same volume.) The enormous breadth attributed to 
the Abiad by the Turkish party, although it may be esaf* 
gerated, leaves little doubt that the river at the externa 
point of theirjourney was much broader than at its j«ae- 
tion with the Blue River, and indicates that it has a eers- 
liar character, its origin being perhaps in a lake or kka 
which may be supplied by streams flowing from a diaZut 
range of mountains. The existence of lakes which k«i» 
communication with the river only in time of high wait* 
is rendered highly probable bv a passage in Lilian?* "Joes 
nal,' wbich states that at the time of the inundation «t 
the White River a prodigious quantity of fish is brought 
down towards Khartum by the current. 

Mr. Holroyd, in his ' Notes on a Journey to Kordoasa m 
1836-7,' in the ninth volume of the 'Journal of the LtcmUc 
Geographical Society,' states that Khursbid Pasha told s*a 
that he had been twenty-one days above Alois, on the Baa? 
Abiad, in the boats of the country with* soldiers, and W 
reached Denka. He mentioned that the river diva*** % 
considerable distance above Khartum, but was not prtemjed 
to say which was the direction of the White Nile properly 
so called. In the country of the Shilluks it seems chat 
several rivers join the Babr Abiad from the west, the names 
of which are mentioned by Linant in his Notes. On* «/ 
these may be the Bahr el Adda mentioned by Browne a* the 
last western tributary of the Bahr Abiad. 

The Bahr Abiad, which at its confluence with the ISkm 
River is only about 1 800 feet wide, is described by Linant at 
being, just above it, in many places a mile and a half vide a 
the month of April, and even then far within its regtav 
banks, which sometimes appeared four miles distant foam 
one another, and were distinctly marked beyond these basin 
by a wide sandy beach without any appearance of werdare. 
But even this is not the full width at the greatest height, as the 
river then overflows the adjoining country, and the waters ex- 
tend in some places above twenty miles from side to side. The 
shores of the river are very flat, especially on the wester* 
side, and the water is deep only towards the middle o/ ta« 
stream, where Linant found it to be from three to J**r 
fathoms. The rise of the Bahr Abiad is not percept*** till 
some time after that of the Bahr Azrek, according to f 
but an American who accompanied Ismael Pasha to 8 
in 1821 says that 'the Abiad commenced its rise thte j 
about twenty days sooner than the Adit (the Dame *f tee 
Blue River in Sennaar), and that the difference of eelexr 
of their waters proves that they flow through very difciaf 
soils. The white colour of the Abiad is occasioned by a i 
fine white clay with which its waters are impregnated, i ' 
the Adit is almost black during the season of its inc 

At the confluence the contrast between the two 
says Linant, is very great, the waters of the Abiad 
always white, and as it were soapy, even in the dry i 
when the Azrek is of a greenish hue. The About n 
of the same colour during the inundations, when the J 
Azrek becomes reddish owing to the alluvium broagbt dew* 
by its affluent the Bahr Toumet, wbich comes from tW 
highlands of Narea and falls into the Azrek in the pro- 
vince of Fazuolo, above Sennaar. 

The Bahr el Azrek, or Blue River, which was Us* 
supposed to be the main branch of the Nile, has tares 
sources in the high land of Gojam, near the village of Gee*. 
south-west of lake Dembea, in 10° 59' 25" N. lat. tad 
36° 55' 30" E. long., according to Brace's observation*. TW 
Agows, who inhabit that district, worship the river. [Arre- 
st ni a ; Brucb.] The sources of the Azrek appear to ba** 
been visited by Father Paez, and perhaps by otner msaawe- 
aries, long before Bruce. The vast importance attached •*> 
that discovery has become much diminished since the 
mation which we have acquired of the Abiad, who 
are still unexplored, and still involved in that 
tery which the antients represent as hovering abeof £b* 
fountains of the Nile. After a north and north-west crara* 
of about seventy miles, the Azrek, or Abawi, as the Abet* 
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lyntans call it, enters the lake Dembea or Tzana on its 
south-western si£e. This fine lake is sixtyfive miles in 
kn«\h from south-east to north-west, according to Bruce's 
map, and above thirty in its greatest breadth ; its surface is 
more than twice that of the lake of Geneva. It occupies the 
centre of an elevated table-land, surrounded by hills and 
mountain ranges, from which numerous streams roll into the 
lake. The Blue River, issuing from the lake at its south-east 
extremity, runs first to the south-east, forming a large cas- 
cade at Alata ; after which it Hows nearly due south, and 
then turns to the south-west, encompassing the provinces of 
Gojam and Damot, and leaving Amhara Proper on its right 
or eastern bank. After receiving several affluents from the 
high lands of Shoa and Efat it turns to the north-west, 
forming a curve which twice intersects the tenth degree of 
north latitude, being nearly the same parallel as that of the 
farthest explored point of the Abiad, which is six degrees of 
longitude farther west The vast tract between the two rivers 
is yet unexplored ; it is nominally dependant on Sennaar, 
and is inhabited by the Denka, the Slmluks, the Bokki,and 
other Negro tribes, who are pagans. 

On I he 1st of January, 1822, Ismael Pasha, son of the 
viceroy of Egypt, with 1500 men, started from Fazoclo, 
which as about 11° 20' N. lat., on the left bank of the Blue 
River, and marched southwards into the interior in search 
of the gold-mines of Qu&radmyl. After crossing the 
Bahr Toumet, an affluent of the Azrek, in about 10° 50' 
N. lat., they discovered on the 18th the first appearance of 
pold mixed with the sand in the beds or borders of rivulets. 
Cailliaaid, who accompanied the expedition, found that the 
washing of the sands produced very little, only four grains 
of gold in a hundred weight of sand. A negro chief told 
Ismael that after the rainy season there were sometimes 
found bits of gold of the size of beans. After seventeen 
days passed among golden sands, Ismael became convinced 
of their barrenness; and on the 5 th of February gave orders 
to proceed farther south, and in two days arrived at Singue, 
south-west of Qu&tn&myl, and in about 10° 30' N. lat. and 
34* 30' S. long. But the negro inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring mountains became so troublesome and daring, that 
Ismael was obliged on the 11th of February to order a 
retreat towards Fazoclo. (Cailliaud, Voyage d Meroe, au 
delA d* Fazagl, <£c., 1826-7.) 

Continuing its course in a north-north-west direction, 
towards the low country of Sennaar, the Azrek, or Adit, as 
it is here called, after crossing the province of Fazoclo, a 
dependency of Sennaar, passes by the town of Sennaar, 
which is on its left bank, in about 13° 30' N. lat and 33° 45' 
K. long. Continuing to How nearly in the same direction, it 
receives on its right bank the Dandar, Rabat, and other 
streams which flow from the outer or western side of the 
highlands which enclose the basin of lake Dembea. The 
country on its left bank, and between it and the Abiad, con- 
stitutes the kingdom of Sennaar proper, which is also called 
Al Jezira, or the island [Sennaar], and is divided by the 
Azrek from Hatfay, a Nubian province, forming part of 
the country of Atbara, or island of Meroe. [Nubia.] At 
Khartum the White and Blue rivers unite, the former being 
the wider ; and the two streams flow for several miles in a 
common bed without mixing their waters, like the Rhdne 
and the Arve below their junction near Geneva. After 
passing Hal fay the united stream of the Nile bends towards 
the north-east, passes by Shendy and the ruins of Meroe, 
and on entering the country of Berber it receives on its 
eastern bank the Tacazze or Atbara, the third great con- 
fluent of the Nile. 

The following is a description of the appearance of 
the Nile in its course through Upper Nubia. ' The Nile 
below the point of junction of tlie Abiad and Azrek 
presents a truly magnificent spectacle. Between Halfay 
and Sbeudy the river is straightened, and traverses a 
deep and gloomy defile foamed by high rocky hills, be- 
tween which the Nile runs dark, deep, and rapidly for 
about twelve or fifteen miles. On emerging from this defile 
the river again spreads itself majestically and flows between 
immense plains of herbage bounded only by the horizon. 
About thirty miles above Nousreddin, the head village of 
Berber, we passed the mouth of the Bahr el Isauood (the 
Tacazze) on the eastern shore ; it is the last river that 
empties itself into the Nile. I estimated it at about two- 
thtrds of a mile at its embouchure. The Nile below the 
point of junction of this river is more than two miles broad 
from bank to bank. (Narrative i\f an Expedition to JDon- 
P. C No. 1006. 



£ola and Sennaar under Ismayl Pacha, by an Americau, 
ondon, 1822.) 

The Tacazze, perhaps the Astaboras of the antients, rises in 
the high mountains of Lasts, in about 1 1° 40 / N. lat and 
39° 40' £. long. Its sources were known to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries in Abyssinia, and have been visited of late years by 
Pearce. It flows for a considerable distance in a northern di- 
rection between the range of the Samen mountains on the 
west, and those of Lasta, Salowa, and Bora on the east. It re- 
ceives on its right bank the Arequa from Antalo. On arriving 
at 13° 15' N. lat. the Tacazze turns to the north-west, forming 
the boundary between the kingdom of Amhara, on its 
left, and Tigre on its right bank. The river has numerous 
rapids, which render it fordable at most seasons of the 
year. Salt saw in it enormous crocodiles of a greenish 
colour and large hippopotami. Proceeding north-west the 
Tacazze flows through the lowlands of Waldhuba and 
Walkavt, which are dependencies of Tigre; and about 
14° 50' N. lat. and 36° 40' E. long, it receives on its left 
bank the An grab, which rises on the north slope of the 
high land of Dembea. It afterwards receives several other 
streams which come from the same direction and pass 
through the country of Ras el Feel, which was visited by 
Poncet and Bruce. It then inclines more to the north ; and 
between the parallels of 16° and 17° N. lat., in the country 
of the Taka, it is supposed to receive on its eastern bank the 
Mareb, a considerable stream which comes from Tigre, 
and the course of which has been traced north-west to 
within a short distance from the Tacazze. [Be ja, or Boja.] 
The Tacazze then passes Gous Radjib, visited by Burkhardt 
on his journey to Suakim in 1814, and inclines again to 
the north-west, forming the boundary of the so-called 
island of Meroe and the Berber country [Barabra] ; and 
at last enters the Nile at 17° 45' N. lat. and about 34° 5' 
£. long. A short distance before its confluence the Tacazze 
receives on its right bank the Mogren from the north-east, 
which rises in the Langay ridge near the Red Sea, in the 
country of the Bishareens. At the season of the inundation 
the Bahr Mogren brings down from the interior a quantity 
of black earth, which is said to affect the colour of the 
Nile. (Linant's Notes on the Bahr el Abiad.) 

The Nile, from the confluence of the Tacazze down to 
its entrance into the Mediterranean, a distance of 1200 
geographical miles measured along the course of the river, 
receives no permanent streams ; but in the season of rains 
it receives wadys, or torrents, from the mountains which 
lie between it and the Red Sea. After flowing through 
Berber in a north-north-western direction, a populous and 
fertile district, and full of villages, the Nile enters a barren 
and dreary country, where the desert sands come close to 
the river's edge. The rocks and stones of the desert are 
generally of black granite. No verdure is to be seen, except 
on the margin of the river. On arriving at about 19°N. 
lat. the Nile turns nearly direct west, ana forms the large 
island of Mograt. This district is called £1 Raba Tab ; and 
its malek, or chieftain, is said to rule over eighty-five large 
and fertile islands formed by the Nile, besides the adjacent 
banks. The Nile below Mograt turns abruptly to the south- 
west This is known as the great bend of the Nile. Con- 
tinuing in the same direction, it passes through the country 
of the Sheygia Arabs. [BarkalJ Arriving at the village 
of Korti, 18° N. lat. and 31° 50' E. long., the river turns to 
the west ; and after a course of about thirty miles in that 
direction, it resumes a northern course, flowing through the 
province of Dongola. The breadth of the cultivable land 
on each bank through the Dongola country, which is above 
100 miles in length, varies from one to three miles, beyond 
which is the desert. The left or western bank is the 
more fertile, the eastern bank being in many places sandy 
and barren. Some of the islands, such as that of Argo, 
are very fertile. (Waddin^ton and H anbury's Travels ; 
Riippel's Travels in Nubia and Kordofan.) North of 
Argo, in 19° 40' N. lat, the Nile enters the province of Dar 
Mahass, in Lower Nubia, where it forms a cataract, or 
rapid, commonly called the third cataract by those who 
ascend the river. After several windings the river inclines 
to the north-east ; and near 22° N. lat. forms the second 
cataract called Wady Haifa, after which it passes the splen- 
did temple of Ipsambul. [Abusambodl.] Continuing its 
north-east course, the Nile passes by Dorr, Dandour, and 
Kalabsheb ; and at about 24° N. lat forms the last cataract 
between granite rocks which cross the river near Essouan, 
or Assouan. Along this tract of Lower Nubia the valley of 
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tbe N'le is very narrow, ' the rooks of the eastern and 
western mountains often coming close to tbe river, and 
leaving little space for the deposit of alluvium : in other 
places, on the Libyan side, the sand covers the whole level 
space between the hills and the bank ; and the character 
of the country between Wady Haifa and Assouan is totally 
different from that of Egypt. The river about Kalabsheh 
rises between 30 and 40 feet perpendicularly during the 
inundation; and after it has subsided, in February, the 
stream runs at a rate of two or three nautical miles an 
hour.' (Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, On the Nile and Former 
Levels of Egypt* in London Geog. Journal, vol. 9.) 

After entering the boundaries of Egypt the Nile flows 
through the whole length of that country, which it waters 
and fertilises. Egypt owes to the Nile its very existence 
as a productive and habitable region, and accordingly, in 
olden times, the people worshiped the beneficent river as their 
tutelary god. A full account of the Nile in its progress 
through Egypt, of its periodical rise, and its delta and 
various mouths, is given under Egypt. 

The rich alluvial deposit which the Nile spreads over the 
lands of Nubia and Egypt is mainly derived through the Blue 
River and its affluents the Touraet, Tacazce, Mareb, &c, 
from the high lands of Abyssinia: the White River brings 
no such alluvial deposit ; but its stream, rising about the 
same time as the Blue River, assists in raising their combined 
waters over the lands, which they fertilise in their north- 
ward course. Owing to the yearly deposit of alluvial matter, 
both the bed of the Nile and the land of Egypt are gradually 
raised, the elevation varying in different places, and always 
lessening in proportion as the river approaches the sea. 
According to an approximate calculation, the land about 
the first or lowest cataract has been raised nine feet in 1700 
years, at Thebes about seven feet, and at Cairo about five feet 
ten inches ; whilst at Rosetta and the mouths of the Nile, 
where the perpendicular thickness of the deposit is much 
less than in the valley of Central and Upper Egypt, owing 
to the great extent east and west over which the inundation 
Spreads, the rise of the soil has been comparatively imper- 
ceptible. (Wilkinson.) As the bed of the Nile always keeps 
pace with the elevation of the soil, and the proportion of 
water brought down by the river continues to be the same, 
it follows that the Nile now overflows a greater extent of 
land, both east and west, than in former times ; and that 
the superficies of cultivable land in the plains of Thebes and 
of Central Egypt continues to increase. All fears therefore 
about the stoppage of the overflowing of the Nile are 
unfounded. In the valley of the Nile the banks are much 
more elevated than the land at a distance from the river, 
and they are seldom quite covered with water, even during 
the highest floods. The difference between the height of 
the banks and the land near the edge of the desert is often 
as much as 18 and 15 feet. The dykes which form a com- 
munication between the villages during the inundation 
commence on a level with the banks of the river, and as 
they extend into the interior rise to so great a height above 
the fields as to leave room for the construction of arches 
for the passage of the water. This appearance of an ele- 
vated strip of land along the banks of a river, sloping 
towards the interior, is common to other river valleys which 
are subject to periodical inundations. 

NILEUS, a surgeon of the Alexandrian school, celebrated 
for the invention of a machine called the ' plinthium,' which 
was employed with success in reducing luxations of the fe- 
mur. (Cels., De Med., lib. viii., cap. 20 ; Oribas., De Ma- 
chinam, cap 8, p. 617.) Some of his medicines are quoted 
by Galen. Aetius, Celsus, Paul us ^Egineta, C©lius Aureli- 
anus, and Oribasius. The exact time when he lived is not 
known ; but as he is mentioned by Celsus, we may perhaps 
safely place him a little before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

N1LGHERRY MOUNTAINS. [Hindustan, vol. xii, 
p. 207.] 

N1MES or NISMES, a town in the south of France, 
capital of the department of Gard, in 43° 50/ N. lat. and 4° 
23' E. long. ; 35b miles from Paris in a direct line south 
by east, 450 miles by the road through Auxerre, Lyon, 
Vienne, Valence, and Pont St. Esprit, or 417 miles by the 
road through Nevers, Moulins, Clermont, and Monde. 

Nimes, antieutly Neraausus(NJ/*au*oc), is a town of great 
antiquity. Strata (p. 186. Casaub.) notices it as the capital 
of the Celtic nation, tbe Vole* Arecomici, o( Arioomisci 



(Ototau AiKjro/turcoO, and stales that though inferior to Ker- 
bonne in the number of strangers and others resorting u> n 
for the purposes of trade, it was superior in the number U 
citizens; the town exercised authority over twenty -four f*> 
pulous villages, and enjoyed the 'Jus LatuV by vine* U 
which those elected to the aedUeabip or qiuestorshtp m NV 
mausus acquired the rights of Roman citizens. Ncmi-«j 
was situated on the high road from Italy into Spain, wt<l 
though in excellent condition in summer, was in spring u<i 
winter impeded by mud or by floods caused by tbe oec**- 
tain torrents. It was fortified with walls and gates by tk« 
emperor Augustus, about fourteen years before the Chn»- 
tian nra. In the downfal of the Roman empire Nlmee suf- 
fered much. It fell into the hands of the Visigoths, and *i* 
comprehended in the kingdom established by them in u» 
south-west of France and in Spain; it was be*jefed by 
Wamba, king of the Visigoths (about a.d. 673>. *£*&•: 
whom it had rebelled, and was subsequently taken by xU 
Saracens, from whom it was wrested by Charles Mertel u 
whose hands the town suffered much. In tbe tenth centary 
it became the capital of an hereditary viscounty, and af«? 
some changes was united to the crown of France, in the m*" 1 
of St. Louis, a j). 1 258. In the religious wars of the sUteeau. 
century it was one of the strongholds of the GalvumU : u 
submitted to Louis XIIL, who dismantled the iortilkmuxa 
In the earlier periods of the French revolution (a~o> K>« 
and on tbe second restoration of tbe Bourbons ixjy UU 
it was the scene of serious intestine troubles, poiiml » 
religious. 

Of all the towns in France, Nimes preserve* the use* 
striking memorials of its antient grandeur. It ha* fce*n 
styled * a second Rome.' The antient building known a* 
La Maison Carree (the square house), is not aqua*** a* 
its name would imply, but a parallelogram. It is surre«nd«d 
by thirty fluted Corinthian columns so arranged as to pre- 
sent eleven on each side, six in the front, and as man? »i 
the back : the columns at the angles being in this c jemaana- 
tion counted twice. The columns on the back-frsns *ci 
eight of those on each side are half encased in tbe w%\ ( 
the building which fills up the intermediate space* : ta» 
remaining three columns on each side and thane mi c* 
front belong to the portico, which is of considerable dceL! 
in proportion to its width, and is open on three sides. Tat 
pillars are nearly 30 feet in height, and nearly 3 fan r. 
diameter ; but M. Millin, from whom we borrow thee* eV 
mensions ( Voyage dttnt les Dip. du Midi de la frnmr- 1 
does not say whether the first of them includes the tear 
and capital, or is that of the shaft alone. The iu tercel emeu 
spaces are less than two diameters in breadth. The a?u.* 
length of the building is given by M. Millin at 72 Fre»c* 
(or 77 English) feet, including, we presume, the depth W 
the portico; the breadth is 36 French (or38i English) feet 
our authorities do not state whether these are eatecvr .r 
interior measurements ; they are probably exterior. Ti» 
cornice and frieze run all round the building, and, aw **v 
as the capitals of the columns, are regarded as roufcli d 
architectural beauty : indeed the building is so enriched a* *j 
require a large and accurate drawing to do it justice. TV 
very corona is fretted. The only entrance to tbe be£££< 
is by a door in the front under the portico ; and there wn 
originally no windows; it is conjectured that light vt* w 
tained by openings in the roof. The Mai*on Garrfe, lis* 
most of the temples of antiquity, was enclosed. Tbe rrcesu 
excavations, made about three years ago, render it p*nb»bW 
that another similar building laced the temple, al «or lit- 
tle distance from it. Siguier, a French antiquary. tanj**>~ 
tured that it was dedicated to Caius Cesser and Var i» 
Caosar, the grandchildren of Augustus; but it has reeeatis 
been shown by M. Auguste Pelet to have been erected *♦ lat 
Aurelius and L Verus. Probably t lie re were two teesrw 
within the same enclosure, one dedicated to Aurehu*. tfc* 
other to Verus. In the middle ages it served as a uw> 
hall, was afterwards part of the offices of a private hem n, 
and in the time of Louis XIV. the canons of 8l Aujcm 
fitted it up as a church. When visited by M. Millm. ta ths 
reign of Napoleon, it was defiled by filth and exposed to t^ 
mischievous pranks of children. The Maison CarWe as o -w 
used as a museum for objects of antiquity. Tbe Sr»-r 
House at Richmond, in Virginia, which stands on a c*-a- 
manding elevation, is a copy of the Mai»on Cerrfte- Ta* 
plan and drawing* were sent to Virginia by Mr. Jifcn il 
when ho was minister of the United States at Pans. 

The amphitheatre, which is near La Maison Carree* m at 
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better preservation than the Coliseum at Rome, and of 
greater extent than the amphitheatre of Verona. It is a 
perfect oval. The greater diameter, including the thickness 
of the wall, is estimated at 405 French, or 434 English feet; 
the smaller diameter, 317 French, or 340 English feet. The 
exterior wall, which is nearly perfect, consists of a ground 
story and an upper story, each pierced with sixty arche9, 
and is surmounted by an attic. Its height from the level 
of the ground is above 70 English feet. The lower or ground 
story is adorned with pilasters, and the upper with Tuscan 
or Doric columns. The attic shows the holes destined to 
receive the posts on which was stretched the awning that 
covered the amphitheatre. The row9 of seats are computed 
to hare been originally thirty- two in number. There were 
four principal entrances. The amphitheatre has been com 
puted to hold 1 7,000 persons : it was built with great solidity 
without cement : the stones were quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood, and some of them are of immense size. When 
the Visigoths possessed NTmes, they converted this building 
into a fortress, to defend the place against Clovis and his 
Franks. They built the square towers which yet remain 
near the eastern door. It was defended by the Saracens 
against Charles Martel, who assailed it with fire, of which 
it still exhibits the traces. Under the viscounts of Nfmes 
it was still kept as a fortress. The arena was encumbered 
till of late years with a parcel of wretched hovels, now re- 
moved. 

There is an antient edifice which antiauaries have desig- 
nated the temple of Diana; it is of moderate dimensions, 
and is built of large stones without cement; but the vio- 
lence which has been offered to it at different times has 
reduced it to a mere ruin. The interior still exhibits some 
remains of a fine vaulted roof and of the niches and columns 
which once adorned it. A number of inscriptions, capitals, 
ind other fragments of columns, or of different parts of the 
building, statues, and other antiquities, are confusedly 
neaped together in this building. The adjacent baths of 



Diana, and the fountain which supplied tnem, have disap- 
peared or lost their antique character under the more 
modern works which have been added to them. The waters 
of ihe fountain are conveyed by a canal round one of the 
public gardens of the modern town, and the place of the 
baths is occupied by statues and groups in marble, of modern 
date and inferior execution. 

Near the temple of Diana is a singular edifice called La 
Tour-magne, Turris Magna, * the great tower.' It consists 
of a lower story of heptagonal form, 245 French, or 262 
English feet in circumference; and of an upper story, au 
octagon, of 107 French, or 115 English feet in circum- 
ference. It is 117 French, or 125 English feet high; but 
the ruins which surround it much diminish its apparent 
height. It is built of small square stones, and each front 
was originally adorned by two pilasters of freestone, Tuscan 
or Doric. It stands on an elevation, and joined the antient 
walls of the town; but its origin and use are both entirely 
unknown. 

There are two Roman gates; one is called the gate of 
Caesar, and was discovered a.d. 1791, on the demolition of 
some antient ramparts erected in the twelfth century. This 
gate is built of large blocks of freestone, and has two large 
arches in the middle, and two smaller arches, one on each 
side. It bears an inscription, showing that the gates and 
walls were the gift of Augustus Caesar to the colony. The 
inscription is IMP. CAESAR DIVI. F. AVGVSTVS . 
COS XII. TRIBV. POTEST. VIII; and in smaller 
letters, portas. mvros. col. dat; from which we learn 
that at this date Nimes was a Colonia: indeed, Augustus 
is considered as the founder of the colony. The other Ro- 
man gate is far inferior. 

Besides these more important remains Nfmes has a vast 
number of inscriptions, monumental and other, and one or 
two fine mosaic pavements: in the neighbourhood there is 
a Roman bridge. 

Nimes is situated in a delightful plain at the foot of hills 



A l*W»*j»Tiew of the Corinthian Temple at Nimes, called Uie Mauon Carree. with the remains of the Colonnade which once surrounded it.— From (ho 
beaoCi/ul model by M. Pelet of Nimes, made during the recent excavations from the year 1822 to the year 1838. N.B. The columns and fragments have not 
been re-erected, bat lie round the area. (Drawn by W. B. Clarke, Nov. 1838.) 



covered with vineyards and olive-gardens. The city, pro- 
perly so called, has narrow, crooked, and ill -built streets ; it 
is surrounded by boulevards, which occupy the site of the 
antient ramparts, and separate the city from its suburbs, 
which at least equal it in extent, and have straight, wide, 
and long streets, but the houses are ill built. The boule- 
vards are receiving continual accessions of embellishment 
from the erection of new and handsome buildings. Of the 
public edifices the most remarkable are Le Palais de Jus- 
tice (the court-house), the hospital, the theatre, the cathe- 
dral, the college church, and le Dep6t de Mendicite, or 
poor-house. Le Palais de Justice fronts the boulevard of 
the esplanade, and is a handsome specimen of Grecian 
Doric. The hospital fronts another of the boulevards, aud 
x» remarkable for the tedious uniformity of its extended 
irout ; the theatre is on the same boulevard as the hospital. 
Tlie cathedral is a Gothic building, and contains some inte- 
resting monuments, among them that of flechier. Some of 



the additions to this building are remarkable for their in- 
congruity, being of Greek architecture. The college church 
is a handsome building of modern date. The D£pot de 
Mendicity is established in a fortress, built by Louis XIV., 
on the ruins of a Huguenot church. 

Ntraes has long been an important manufacturing town. 
Before the Revolution it had a population of 50,000, but the 
troubles of that period, and the injury to trade which re- 
sulted from the long wars that followed, considerably 
affected it. In 1826 it had 40,000 inhabitants; in 1831 
there were 39,639 inhabitants in the town, or 41,266 in the 
whole commune; in 1836 there were 43,036 in the com- 
mune. The principal manufacture is that of fancy silk 
goods, silk stockings and caps, and other articles, which are 
made in great abundance and at low price. In quality the 
goods are not considered equal to the fabrics of Lyon or 
the silk stockings of Ganges. A considerable quantity of 
printed cottons, shawls, Madras handkerchiefs, chintzes. 
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and tewing and embroidering silk, is also manufactured. 
There are several dye-houses and tan-yards, and the town is 
the great market for the raw silks of the surrounding dis- 
trict Brandy is distilled and vinegar manufactured. The 
surrounding hills produce the vine, the fig, the olive, the 
pomegranate, the almond, and a great number of aromatic 
nerbs; the plains yield pasturage, corn, and vegetables. 
The town carries on considerable trade in these various 
productions ; in wine, spices, drugs, essences, silks raw and 
wrought; also in the oleaginous seeds, medicinal plants, 
and those used in dyeing. The merchants have connections 
with most of the great towns of Europe, but especially with 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Lubeck, and other places in the 
north. There are two fairs in the year, but they are of 
short duration and little importance. 

Nf raes is the seat of a bishopric : the diocese comprehends 
the department ; and the bishop is a suffragan of the arch- 
bishop of Avignon. It has a Cour Royale, the jurisdiction 
of which extends over the departments of Gam, Ardeche, 
Lozere, and Vaucluse ; and mere are subordinate judicial 
courts and several fiscal or administrative government offices. 
It has an Academic Universitaire, a College Royale or high 
school, an Academic Royale for the department, a cabinet of 
natural history, a course of instruction on chemistry as 
applied to the arts, a public library of 10,000 (or, according 
to M. Millin, 30,000) volumes, an agricultural society, a 
society of medicine, a commission of antiquities, and a Bible 
society. Elementary instruction is considerably diffused. 
There are several cabinets of antiquities, of which the prin- 
cipal is that belonging to the high school, which contains 
more than 8000 medals. 

Ntmes has been the birth-place of several men of emi- 
nence ; among them are the Greek scholar Cotelier (Cote- 
lerius) ; the learned Petit and Seguier ; Saurin, an eminent 
preacher among the Huguenots; and Rabaut de St. Etienne, 
one of the victims of the Revolution. 

The arrondissement of Nimes comprehends an area of 650 
square miles, and contains 72 communes. It is divided into 
eleven cantons or districts, each under a justice of the peace. 
The population in 1831 was 128,461 ; in 1836, 131,712. 




BrooM Cola or Ntmw. from the Mownm of Avlgnoo. (Drawn by 
W. B. CUrke) 

TliU coin it the celebrated • Pied d> Btcha.* which is twt rare. There U n 
similar coin which it to common %hat it U oft#n found curroot with the copper 
muney of France. The two head* are aaid to be thosa of Agrippa and the Em- 
peror Augustus t that on the right hand U Augustus, and that on the left is Agrip- 
pa. The inscription is read.* I mperator DWi FiUus Pater Patriae.' The crocodile 
chained to a palm tree, surmounted by a streamer, is said to commemorate the 
▼ietory of Actium and the subsequent reduction of Egypt, of which the croco- 
dile is the symbol. The words CoL Nem. (Colooia Nemausus) refer to the 
ftmuding of the colony by Augustus. (RMche, Ltxicon R*i Numarta*.) 

NIMWEGEN, or N YMEGEN, is a strongly fortified 
town in the province of Guelderland, in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, in 51° 51' N. lat. and 5° 52' E. lonaj. It is on 
the left bank of the Waal, and is built partly on some hills, 
and partly on the level ground between the hills and the 
river, over which there is a flying bridge. It is not ill 
built, yet the streets being narrow, and the houses rising 
# above and overlooking each oilier, owing to the steep 
ascent of the hills, the town has an irregular appear- 
ance. The inhabitants amount to 17,300. Their chief 
occupations are tanning, bleaching, glue-making, and espe- 
cially brewing a peculiar kind of iiale beer called Moll, 
large quantities of which are exported. They manufacture 
common brass snuff-boxes, and have a good commission 
trade. They show an old edifice, now forming part of the 
fortifications, which is supposed to be of Roman origin ; and 
in the town-hall (which is a handsome building) there is a 



large collection of Roman antiquities. Nrmwegen is sap- 
posed to be on the site of the Roman Noviomagus, Of tW 
nine Calvin ist, Lutheran, and Roman Catholic rhurrW. 
some are worthy of notice. On an eminence near the rwer 
stand the ruins of an antient castle called the FalUtiW. 
which is said to have been built bv Charlemagne, and via 
the residence of the kings of the Franks. Two public pro- 
menades, the Katverbosch and the Belvedere, are mack 
frequented on account of the extensive views which tWt 
command of the course of the river and of the snr 



country. 

Nimwegen, having joined in 1579 the union of tW 
northern provinces, was besieged and taken by the Spaniards 
in 1585, but recovered in 1590 by prince Maurice of Nasssa. 
In 1672 the French obtained possession of it without m- 
sistance; and in 1678 the treaty of peace was csododad 
here between France, Spain, and the United Provinces, *t 
which it was restored to the Dutch. In 1702 the Free** 
made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise it. During tW 
war of the Revolution it was taken by the French, oa tl* 
8th of September, 1794, after a severe action, in wb*c* tW 
allies were defeated. 

NINEVEH <rWJ. LXX., Nmrf, *»»*), called by the 

Greeks and Romans Ninus (tfvoc), tlve capital of the As- 
syrian empire, was situate in the plain of Aturta, oa Us» 
Tigris (Strabo, xvi. 737; Herod., u 193; ii 160; Piolonv. 
vi. 1) and not on the Euphrates* as Diodorus states oa s*» 
authority of Ctesias ( ii. 3, 7 ). 

The Hebrew and Greek writers concur in describing Nias- 
veh as a very large and populous city. Jonah speaks of it 
as * an exceeding great city of three days* journey * t/asu, tu. 
3), and states that there were more than 120,000 persons *a 
it that knew not their right hand from their left trv. IU 
Rosenmiiller and other commentators suppose this 1e W a 
proverbial expression to denote children under the age at 
three or five years, and accordingly estimate the entire popu- 
lation at two millions ; but the expression in Jonah is Ho 
vague to warrant us in making such a conclusion. 8traW 
says that it was larger than Babylon (xvi. 737) ; bat if say 
dependence is to be placed on the account of Diodorus U 
3), who states that it was 480 stadia in ctrcumJeveoce, * 
must have been about the same size as Babylon t Herat. 
i. 178.) The walls of Nineveh are described by Diodorus at 
100 feet high, and so broad that three chariots might a* 
driven on them abreast. Upon the wall stood 1500 toscrv 
each 200 feet in height, and the whole was so strong a* u> 
be deemed impregnable. (Diod., ii. 3 ; AnAum, chap, a.) 

According to the Greek writers, Ninus was founded by a 
king of the same name; but in the book of Genesis tf Mealy 
stated to have been built by the Assyrians, which apsear* to 
be the meaning of the passage in Gen^ x. 1 1. It was the inn- 
dence of the Assyrian kings (2 Kings, xix, 36 ; IsohmA, xxxtb. 
37; compare Strabo, ii., p. 84; xvi„ p. 737), and u mse- 
tioned as a place of great commercial importance ; weeee* 
Nahum speaks of its merchants as more than the stats J 
heaven (iii. 16). But as in the case of moat large sai 
wealthy cities, the greatest corruption and licentiooseon 
prevailed, on account of which Nahum and Zcphanjaa t*. 
13) foretold its destruction. 

On the dissolution of the great Assyrian monarchy, ia tat 
eighth century B.C., Nineveh was taken by the Medea under 
Arbaces, in consequence of the river demolishing port of ta* 
wall; " " " * * ~ " 

28.] 

capital of an Assyrian kingdo_ 

taken by the Med'es under Cyaxares. (Herod, i. 1*4.) TW 
prophecy of iu destruction by Zephaniah must refcr ta **> 
capture by the Modes. Strabo also says that it fell into* 1 
immediately after the dissolution of the Ass)rian i 
by the Medes (xvi., p. 737) ; and this account is 4 
by the fact that in the history of Alexander the Grant the 
town is not mentioned, although in his march along tW 
banks of the Tigris, previous to tne battle of Gauge mels , a* 
must have been very near the spot where it is supposed u> 
have stood. Under the Roman emperors however wv mi 
of a town Ninos (Tac, Ann*, xii. 13), or Ninive (Amonwsw 
Mar., xviii. 7); and Abulfaraj in the thirteenth centnrr 
mentions a castle Ninivi. 

According to Abulfaraj and the general testimony oT 
Oriental tradition, most modern writers suppose Nine*** Is* 
have been situated on the left or east bank of Use Tigna*. 
opposite Mosul [Mosul] and partly on the site of the ■** 



Lxoaces, in cunacqueiicc ui iue river ueiuuiwuiug fmt\ «■ *« 

all ; when it is said to have been destroyed. (Diod* a. $t- 
8.) [Assyria.] But it appears to have still crosses 1 as the 
ipital of an Assvrian kingdom till bx. 625, when it oa» 
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dero village of Nunia, or Nebbi Yunus, which contains about 
300 houses. ( Rich.) From the account of Niebuhr, and more 
especially of Rich, it appears evident that there must have 
been formerly a large city on this spot; though it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether the ruins described by these 
travellers are the remains of antient Nineveh or of a city 
built in after-ages. At first sight the ruins of Nineveh 
present the appearance of a range of hills; but from all 
these hills large stones, frequently with bitumen adhering 
to them, are constantly dug out in great numbers. The 
bridge over the Tigris is said by Rich to have been entirely 
built of stones dug out of the ruins of Nineveh, which, he 
adds, is an inexhaustible resource. On the largest of these 
hills or mounds there is a celebrated mosque, which is sup- 
posed to cover the tomb of Jonah. The walls and ditches 
which surrounded part of the city may still be traced very 
clearly in many parts. Rich calculated the area enclosed 
by these walls at from one and a half to two miles broad, 
and four miles long, extending a little way south of Nebbi 
Yunus ; and he observes that on the river or west side there 
are only remains of one wall, as well as on the north and 
south extremities, but that on the east side there are remains 
of three walls. It is also his opinion that the part enclosed 
by these walls formed only ' a part of a great city, probably 
either the citadel or royal precincts, or perhaps both, as the 
tract ice of fortifying the residence of the sovereign is of very 
wtient origin. In the East to this day the dwelling of the 
priue*. and indeed of many governors, consists of a number 
ef buildings enclosed in quite a separate quarter ; and from 
what wb ere told of the Babylonian palaces, and see of that 
of the Siffiviyahs and of the sultan of Constantinople, this 
extent would not be too much to assign for the residence of 
the Assyrian kings.' There are very few traces of ruins 
outside these walls; but they may probably exist to a greater 
extent than has yet been supposed, since Rich relates that 
some people who been digging for stones in a place outside 
the enclosure, where it would have been impossible to have 
known from the appearance of the surface of the ground that 
there had been buildings beneath, found many huge stones 
laid in layers of bitumen and lime mortar. 

Fragments of bricks, whole bricks, and pieces of gypsum, 
covered with inscriptions in the cuneiform character similar 
to the inscriptions at Babylon, are frequently found. 

(Winers Biblisches Realworterbuch ; Rosenmiiller's 
Handbuch der Biblischen Alterthumskunde ; Niebuhr*s 
Travel* ; Rich's Narrative of a Residence in Koor distort, 
and on the Site of antient Nineveh ; and the authorities 
cited in this article.) 

NINTH, an interval in music, a discord retarding the 
Mb. but may be resolved into either the 6th or the 3rd; 
and though this is the octave of the 2nd, yet it is essen- 
tially different in harmony, both as to treatment and effect. 
[Chord; Thorough- Bask.] 

Of this interval there are two kinds; the major 9th, 
composed of six tones and two semitones — 






%nd the minor 9th, composed of five tones and three semi- 
tones — 
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NINUS. [Nineveh.] 

NIO, IOS, one of the Cyclades, situated five miles south 
by west of Naxos, and ten miles north by west of Thera or 
Santorini. Nio is about nine miles in length and five in 
its greatest breadth, which is towards the middle of the 
island. The surface is hilly, but not so rocky or barren as 
most of the smaller Cyclades. The chief produce is corn, 
which is of good quality, but the island is deficient in 
fruit and other trees. The present population, according 
to Thiersch, is about 2200. The town, called also Nio, is 
built on a hill on the western coast, above a bay in which 
there is good anchorage and a fine spring of water issuing 
out close to the shore. On the eastern coast is another good 
harbour, called Manganuri. The pilots of Nio are reckoned 
among the best in the Archipelago. Whilst under the 



Turks, the harbours of this island were a favourite place of 
resort for the pirates who infested the seas of the Levant. 

Nio was called Ios by the antient Greeks, in consequence, 
it is said, of having been colonised by the Ionians, before 
which, according to Pliny (iv. 12) and Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, it was called Phoenicia, from the palm-trees which 
grew on the island, but which have long since disappeared 
in the same manner as at Delos and other places, where 
the palm-tree was also found in antient times. (Spon; Ta- 
vernier.) 

Strabo, Pliny, and Pausanias speak of the tomb of Homer 
being at Ios ; and the author of the Life of Homer, attributed 
to Herodotus, reports the epitaph of the poet. The story is 
that Homer, coming from Samos to Athens, stopped at Ios, 
which was the native country of his mother, anu was there 
taken ill and died ; and the author of the Life above men- 
tioned says that some of the inhabitants of the town, which 
was built on a mountain, used to come down every day to 
the sea-coast to attend on the poet during his illness. Ta- 
vernier found no antient monuments on the island, but he 
mentions a medal of Nio in the French king's cabinet, with 
the head of Jupiter on one side, and on the other that of 
Pallas with a palm-tree, bearing the legend IHTQN. 

During the middle ages Nio formed part of the duchy of 
Naxos, founded by the Venetians, but John Crispus, the 
twelfth duke, detached it from the duchy, and gave it as a 
separate principality to his brother Marcus, who built a 
castle on the summit of the hill, round which the modern 
town of Nio has grown. Marcus also called in many Alba- 
nian families to cultivate the soil. His only daughter 
Adriana Sanudo having married Louis Pisano, a Venetian 
noble, the dominion of the island passed into and remained 
with the latter family, until the island was taken by the 
Ottomans. (Dapper; Tavernier.) It now forms part of (he 
kingdom of Greece. 

NI'OBE, the daughter of Tantalus, king of Lydia, was 
married to Amphion, by whom she had, according to Ovid 
and other antient writers, seven sons and seven daughters. 
This is the most commonly received opinion, though Homer 
(//., xxiv. 602, &c.) and others give the numbers variously. 
The pride of Niobe at having this numerous progeny was so 
great that she is said in antient story to have insulted La- 
tona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, by refusing to offer at 
the altars raised in her honour, declaring that she had a 
better claim to worship and sacrifices than one who was the 
mother of only two children. Latona, indignant at this in- 
solence and presumption, called upon her children to 
revenge her, and punish the arrogance of Niobe. Apollo 
and Diana heard the prayer, and obeyed the entreaty of their 
outraged parent. All the sons of Niobe fell under the 
arrows of Apollo, while the daughters in like manner 
met their death from the hands of Diana. Chloris alone 
escaped the common fate. She was the wife of Neleus, king 
of rylos. This terrible judgment of the gods so affected 
the now heart-stricken and humiliated Niobe, that she 
was changed by her excessive grief into stone on Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia. Pausanias savs(i. 21. 3) that the rock on 
Sipylus, which went by the name of Niobe, and which he 
had visited, ' was merely a rock and precipice when one came 
close up to it, and bore no resemblance at all to a woman ; 
but at a distance you might imagine it to be a woman weep- 
ing with downcast countenance.' 

The fable of Niobe and her children has afforded a sub- 
ject for art, which has been finely treated by one of the 
greatest antient masters of sculpture. It consists of a 
series, rather than a group, of figures of both sexes, in all 
the disorder and agony of expected or present suffering ; 
while one, the mother, the napless Niobe, in the most 
affecting attitude of supplication, and with an expression of 
deep grief, her eyes turned upwards, implores the justly 
offended gods to moderate their anger and spare her off- 
spring, one of whom, the youngest girl, she strains fondly to 
her bosom. It is difficult by description to do justice to the 
various excellence exhibited in this admirable work. Its 
great merit is independent of fine execution, in which it is 
inferior as a whole to many other well-known productions of 
the Greeks. Its excellence consists in the finer qualities of 
sentiment, as expression, gtace, propriety, and variety of action, 
with that unity of effect by which the scene is brought drama- 
tically and at the same time truly before the spectator, and 
a story of the most affecting interest told in language that 
cannot be mistaken. The arrangement of the composition 
is supposed to have been adapted to a tympanum or pedi- 
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ment. The figure of Niobe, of colossal dimensions com- 
pared with the other figures, which are life size, forms, with 
iior youngest daughter pressed to her, the centre ; while the 
rest of the sons and daughters are ranged in various ways 
on each side, some exhibiting expression of fear, others 
agonised with pain, others in grief, while one of the sons 
lies dead or dying, and stretched upon the ground. All 
are graceful, ana some of the figures possess also great 
beauty, and the action and expression of many of the heads 
offer admirable examples for study to the artist. The whole 
attitude and expression of Niobe herself may truly be 
called sublime. An eminent professor has observed of this 
figure, 'The character of the head, though indicative of a 
more matured age and less delicate than the daughters, still 
presents an image of the most attractive beauty ; while 
grace, sentiment, and dignified simplicity reign throughout 
the figure.' 

The colossal scale of the principal figure has justly been 
objected to as a fault. The artist doubtless bad two pur- 
poses in view when he ventured on this deviation from truth. 
The first was the necessity which he felt of giving a superior 
height and volume to the apex and key, as it were, of his 
composition ; and next perhaps the desire he bad to con- 
centrate the interest in his chief figure by forcing it thus 
upon the attention. But although we should hesitate before 
taking any exception to the practice of the great leaders and 
masters of art, yet, generally speaking, any departure from 
the truth of nature — the real canon of excellence when 
rightly studied — is so far from being commendable or ad- 
missible, that, where it has been indulged in by theantients 
with the view of gaining greater effect and energy, it may 
usually be considered rather as evidence of their inability to 
work out their idea with the authorised means, than as a 
practice to be admired or imitated ; and it may always be 
argued that they would have been so much the more en- 
titled to our admiration if they bad produced their works 
within those limitations which nature dictates. The produc- 
tions which exhibit these faults, for they must be accounted 
so, will be found to be worthy of the high estimation in 
which they are held for other properties, and rather in 
spite o/than because of the licence which their authors have 
allowed themselves. 

The execution of this interesting monument of Greek art 
is attributed by some to Scopas, a native of Paros, who 
lived about 300 years before the Christian rera; while 
others think it is the production of Praxiteles. Pliny says 
it was a question which of the two was the author of it. 
The group was in the temple of Apollo Sosianus at Rome. 
(Plin., Hist. Nat. t xxxvi. ; Sillig., Catal. Artificum, in verb.) 
Flaminio Vacca says the group of Niobe and her children 
was found at Rome, but outside the walls, near S. Giovanni ; 
but the learned antiquary Fea denies this, and says it was 
found near the Villa Alticri. The well known statues of the 
* Boxers ' were discovered at the same place, and it has been 
supposed by some that they formed part of the group; 
the fable being that some of the children of Niobe were 
slain while thus exercising. (Winckelman, Sur F Allegoric, 
pref.) 

All the above statues are in marble, and are now at 
Florence in the gallery of the grand-duke of Tuscany ; but 
many of them are thought to be copies only, from originals 
now lost. There is in England a head of Niobe, which is 
engraved in the * Select Specimens of Sculpture,' published 
by the Society of Dilletanti (vol. i.), similar in action and, 
expression, but preferable, for its style and execution, 
to that of the Florence statue; and as there are known 
repetitions of some of the other figures, it is not im- 
probable that the principal and most interesting of the series 
may also have been frequently copied, and that the figure in 
the grand-ducal collection, though an antient work, may come 
under this class. 

The subject of Niobe and her children was a favourite 
one also with the poets of antiquity. Besides the beautiful 
story in Ovid (Metam., vi. 146), tnere are numerous epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology, several of which have great merit, 
and appear to be descriptive either of the group of figures 
which still exists, or of some similar group. See particularly 
that beginning — 

TavrcrXJ xai Ni<5/3cr, k\v" IpdLp $&nv dyytkov <frac. 
For further information and references as to the group of 
Niobe, see Thiersch, • Ueber die Epochen der Bildenden 
Kunst.' &c pp. 368, Sec. 
NION, or NYON. [Waadt.] 



NIONS, or NYON8. [Dsdm.] 
NIORT, a city in the west of France, capital of the •*- 
partment of Deux Sevres, situated on the bank of tat 
Sevre Niortaise, in 46° 13' N. lat and 29' W. Ion;.; n 
miles from Paris in a direct line south-west, or *60 tout* br 
the road through Versailles, Chartres, Tours, and Potum. 
Niort was included in Poitou. and was formerly, wui 
the rest of that province, in the power of the Knghsa, fa* 
whom it was taken by Philippe II. Auguste, early m it* 
thirteenth century. It subsequently fell again into uVc 
hands, and was retained by them for several years. Tht 
town is situated in a delightful and well cultivated d*. 
trier, and is built on the slope of two hills and on both ufa 
of the river. It was formerly one of the most wretched 
looking towns of the district, but the new building* wh*i 
have taken the places of the former miserable hooHi hut 
given it a much better appearance ; it is now well laid oat, 
and tolerably well built The town-hall is a very aatvtt 
building, once the palace of Eleanor of Guienne, wife of 
Henry II. of England ; there are two churches, one of tam 
an antient Gothic building with a fine spire railed by tW 
English ; barracks for cavalry ; and an antient cattle, whxa 
is now used as a prison. The town has two good pbon <* 
squares, and there is a pleasant promenade near the bar- 
racks. 

The population of the commune in 1826 was 15,799; n 
1831, 16,175 (of which 15,832 were in the town); tad a 
1836, 18,197. The chief manufacture* are chamois and othtr 
leather, gloves, shoes, woollen and cotton yarn, droggvd 
and other woollens, saddles, braces combs of hom and box 
wood, paper, saltpetre, and confection of angelica. 

Considerable trade is carried on in Bordeaux and other 
wines, in cask-staves and timber for building, in com, m 
flour, produced in the surrounding country and sent to tat 
ports of Rochelle and Rochefbrt, and in wool and be. 
There are three fairs in the year, of eight days each, at wh*a 
a great number of cattle, horses, and mules are sold. Smm 
is quarried irf the neighbourhood. The navigation of tat 
river Sevre commences at Niort. 

There are several government offices for fiscal or adsh 
nistrative purposes; two hospitals, a poor-house, and » nu 
ternity society; a handsome theatre; a public library «/ 
15,000 volumes; a Royal At hen a? urn of sciences and iitt; 
a high school, to which are attached a museum of mtira! 
history and a philosophical apparatus ; a free drawingsdwd, 
and a departmental nursery combined with a botanic jr*r*ri. 
Madame d'Aubignc, better known as Madame de Mu 
tenon, was born in the prison of this town, where b*r hita 
was confined as a state prisoner. Isaac de Beausobrs tad 
Louis de Fontanes were also born at Niort. 

The arrondissement of Niort comprehends an area of Jtt 
square miles, and contains 94 communes : it is subdinsfd 
into ten cantons or districts, each under a justice of tbc 
peace. The population in 1831 was 97,222 ; in 1836, lOO.ttl 
NIPHON. or NIPON. [Japan.] 
NISCHNEI-NOVGOROD, that is, Lower Novgorod, 
or Nischegorod, a government of Oreat Russia, is litiaud 
between 54° and 57° N. lat and 41*45' and 46" 15' K.kor, 
It is bounded on the north by Kostroma, on the nortli-ettt 
by Wiktka, on the east by Casan, on the south-east by &•- 
birsk, on the south by Perm, on the southwest by Tambo*, 
and ou the west by Wladimir. The area is 20,160 iquar* 
miles, and it is divided into eleven circles. 

Face of the Country ; Soil; Climate.— The country * *■ 
undulating plain, diversified only by the high landnirtf 
the banks of the rivers and by small elevations. Tbctt sit 
very extensive plains, uninterrupted by any irregulann of 
surface. There is also a considerable extent of forest, W 
only few swamps. The soil consists in a great meamit c/ 
sand, with a mixture of good earth, and in many plsoe* it • 
covered with a thick layer of black mould ; here and ib<r« 
clay is found, with portions of iron or ochre. The hills, cot* 
ofwhich are more than from 400 to 500 feet above tht )r"l 
of the sea, generally consist of clav, gypsum, and hnitstot* 
and occasionally of sandstone: thev are all covered r«ti 
forests. The principal river is the VVolgn, which enlcrt th* 
government from Kostroma, and Hows thence to Cusa 
in a semicircular bend. This great river, m its coens 
through the government, rereives the following' mm: 
the Oka, which, rising in Orel, flows through that g> 
vernment, and those of Tula, Kaluga, Riasan, Moscow, aw 
Wladimir, and, after a course of 340 miles through the ra^t 
fertile parts of Russia, falls into the Wolga near NucIuki* 
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Norgerbd ; and then the Kulma, the Kirsenex, the Sura, 
a rapid river navigable only in the spring, the Werluga, and 
the Alatyr. Tliere are few lakes, and none of them are large. 
Tie climate is milder than in Wladimir; there is not so 
much moisture, and spring and autumn are not so vari- 
able. The inhabitants are very long lived, and the number 
of births is often nearly double that of deaths. 

Natural Producti ons.— Nischnei- Novgorod is one of the 
most fertile and productive provinces of the empire. The 
inhabitants grow rye, some buck-wheat, milfet, peas, and 
beans, and large quantities of flax and hemp. All the ve- 
getables of Northern Russia are cultivated in the gardens, 
especially cabbages, carrots, turnips, onions, cucumbers, 
and pumpkins, likewise abundance of hops, and some 
fruits, such as apples, cherries, pears, and plums; but the 
two last are not so good as the others. The forests are 
very productive ; the banks of the streams and rivers are 
clothed with the finest timber, especially oak and lime trees. 
The pine, the fir, the beech, and the alder are found in all 
the forests. The oaks however have been very much 
thinned; and the great extent of the forests has led to the 
most extravagant waste. It was not till 1802 that regula- 
tions were made for the management of the forests belong- 
ing to the crown ; but Hassel, in 1821, complains that the 
undefined privileges of the distilleries, the potash manufac- 
tures, and the glass and iron works, are an obstacle to any- 
thing like system. In the vicinity of the crown villages in 
particular, the waste is frightful, and even in the crown 
forests, from which the admiralty obtains the best timber for 
the navy, no care is taken to make new plantations. Only 
the Mordwins, who have inherited from their pagan fore- 
fathers -a religious reverence for fine lofty trees, take some 
care of their forests. It does not appear that a better 
iystem has been since introduced, for Schubert, in 1836, 
says, ' no bounds have yet been set to the waste of 
timber.' The breeding of cattle, though subservient to 
•jriculture, is very carefully attended to. The best horses 
of the Russian breed are found in this province, where the 
government and many private* persons have studs. The 
horned cattle are handsome and of a large size. Sheep and 
hogs are of the common breed. Some poultry, especially 
geese, abound ; bees also are common. The principal fish 
in the rivers are the bleak, the isinglass fish, and the ca- 
viare sturgeon, of which there is a sufficient supply for home 
consumption. 

Manufacture and Trade.— Of all the governments of 
Russia, Moscow and Wladimir not excepted, Nischnei-Nov- 
gorod is that in which the inhabitants are the most generally 
engaged in manufactures of various kinds, though the pro- 
vince has comparatively few manufactories on an extensive 
scale. But most of the villages are full of artisans and 
little manufacturers of all descriptions, who, without be- 
longing to a manufactory, yet make a great abundance and 
variety of articles. There are also in the country many who 
carry on some business on a large scale, though it is con- 
sidered as only a secondary employment ; so that weaving 
mats, making potashes, spinning yarn, linen weaving, and 
making earthenware, are common all over the country. The 
few large establishments manufacture woollen cloth, leather 
of various kinds, linen, Russia duck, cordage, soap, candles, 
iron, steel, and glass wares. 

The exports of the province consist of corn, flour, hemp, 
flax, yarn, coarse linen, cordage, bass mats, leather, carved 
and turned wooden wares, oak timber, potashes, cooper's 
vork, iron wire, hardware, glass, cloth, horses, and some 
other trifling articles, which amply suffice to counterbalance 
the imports, which are chiefly bar iron, salt, brandy, wine, 
colonial produce and manufactures. 

The population of the province is now nearly a million 
and a half. The inhabitants consist, 1, chiefly of Russians ; 
% Tscbuvasches ; 3, Mordwins ; 4, Tseheremesses ; and S, 
of some Tartars. The Tschuvasohes and Mordwins are pro- 
bably the original inhabitants, but at present both together 
hardly amount to 60,000 : they however retain their pecu- 
liar dialect, and in some degree their antient oustoms and 
manners ; both they and the Tseheremesses are of Finnish 
origin. The Greek church predominates, and is under the 
bishop of Nischnei-Novgorod. The Mordwins and Tsehe- 
remesses are most of them baptised, as well as many of the 
Tsehuvasches, but a great portion of the latter are still 
heathens. They do not worship their gods in temples, but 
in consecrated places in the open air, which they call K«re- 
met or Irian, and which are chiefly in groves and forests. 



They have a supreme god, whom they call llior, f and whom, 
as well as the inferior gods, they worship as an invisible being ; 
they offer sacrifices to him, believe in a state of future re- 
wards and punishments, and have their priests and con* 
jurors, whom they call Juma and Jomme. 

NISCHNEI NOVGOROD, the capital of the govern- 
ment, is in 50° 20' N. lat. and 44° 28' 36" E. long., at the 
confluence of the Oka and the Wolga. It consists of three 
parts. 1. The fortress, at the top of a hill, which is 5665 
feet in circumference, is surrounded with a wall which has 
five square and two round towers, several of which are in 
a state of decay, and two gates. In this fortress are the two 
cathedrals dedicated to St. Michael and to the Transfigura- 
tion, the palaces of the governors, and some other public 
buildings, and an obelisk of granite 46 feet hi^h, in honour 
of Minin and Poscharsky. 2. The city itself is situated on 
the declivity of the hill on the Wolga, which is pretty well 
built in the Russian fashion : the streets indeed are narrow, 
but there is a large open market-place and a fine quay. 3. 
The suburb, which twenty years ago consisted entirely of 
wooden houses, but has been since much improved. 

This city is the residence of the military governors of 
Perm and Nischnei-Novgorod, of the civil governor of the 
latter, the see of the bishop, and the seat of the various 
public offices. The public buildings and institutions are, 
42 churches, of which 30 are of 6tone, 3 convents, a semi- 
nary for schoolmasters, a gymnasium, several schools, a 
Bible Society, a very fine stone bazaar, and 2200 booths or 
stalls of wood. The population in 1836 was 24,995, but the 
domes and 6teeples of the numerous churches give it the 
appearance of a much more considerable town. The inha- 
bitants carry on various manufactures of cordage, leather, 
coarse lace, oloth, copper and iron articles, soap, and can- 
dles, and there are many malt-kilns, breweries, and tanne- 
ries. But the great and annually increasing importance 
of Nischnei-Novgorod arises from its fair, of which, as it 
begins to be much frequented by English merchants, we 
shall give a rather detailed account, entirely drawn from 
Russian official statements. 

The great annual fair of this part of Russia was established 
by tho Czar Alexis Michailovitsch in 1G48, at MakariefF, at 
which time its duration was limited to five days. New regu- 
lations were promulgated in 1679, 1680, 1681, and 1691, by 
the last of which every facility was granted to foreigners. In 
1 750 the fair had become so considerable, that the govern- 
ment built a vast bazaar of wood, containing 800 shops ; 
but the quantity of goods brought from Europe and Asia 
increased every year in such a degree, that the old bazaar 
could not contain half of them, and- in 1809 the emperor 
Alexander ordered a new building to be erected, which 
contained 1400 shops. But even this bazaar was soon in- 
sufficient, and a great portion of the goods were placed 
under sheds, the number of which it was necessary to in- 
crease every year, till they at length amounted to 1 800, the 
rent of which and that of the shops in the bazaar produced 
annually 120,000 rubles. 

The government had devoted a sum of 600,000 rubles to 
the erection of this building, which was scarcely completed 
when it was totally destroyed by a dreadful fire on the 1 8th 
August, 1816. The emperor Alexander immediately gave 
orders for the erection of a more solid and secure edifice : 
at the same time it was thought desirable to remove the 
fair to some other place which should afford the merchants 
greater facilities of communication, and for unloading and 
loading boats, than MakariefF. The choice happily fell on 
Nischnei-Novgorod, which is in the centre of that immense 
system of inland navigation which covers Russia as with a 
net, and affords a communication from this point with the 
two capitals, with the White Sea, the Gulf of Finland, and 
the Caspian. A kind of peninsula opposite the city, on tho 
left bank of the Oka, formed by that river on the south, the 
Wolga on the east, and lake Mestcherskoe, which has a 
communication with the Wolga a little farther to the north, 
was chosen for the site of the new bazaar. It was neces- 
sary first of all to raise the ground, which was inundated 
every spring by the Wolga: to procure earth for this 
purpose, and likewise to facilitate the movement of the 
boats, a broad canal, in the form of a horse-shoe, was dug, 
the two extremities of which join the Oka, while on the 
other side it communicates by means of lake Mestcherskoe 
with the Wolga. 

On the plateau enclosed by this canal there is now a 
whole town of stone magazines, built in the form of a large 
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oblong parallelogram, surrounded with shops, before an 
edifice adorned with three rows of columns, which is the 
hotel of the governor, in which the local authorities reside 
during the fair. Forty-eight blocks of buildings, separated 
by streets which intersect each other at right angles, extend 
behind this parallelogram. The number of the shops is 
about 2524, and over each there is a small apartment, in 
which the merchant may reside. All these buildings are 
roofed with iron, and the coverings of the open galleries 
which run along all the facades are likewise of iron, and 
supported by eight thousand elegant cast-iron pillars. A 
very broad street, passing through the centre of this com- 
mercial town, terminates in a church built in a noble and 
rich style. A little before the church, in two transverse 
ranges on the right and left, are the Chinese shops, the 
fantastic architecture of which, their turned-up roofs, sur- 
mounted with flags and long streamers which are moved 
by every breath of air, give a variety to the appearance of 
these immense edifices. On the same line, beyond the 
canal, there is on the west an Armenian church, and on the 
east a mosoue. The remainder of the peninsula beyond the 
canal round the above-mentioned mosque is occupied by a 
great number of wooden booths, in which are deposited 
goods less liable to spoil, such as iron, leather, cordage, &c. 
There too are the theatre and the numerous tents of the 
Tartar restaurateur*. An island in the Oka, between the 
town and the fair, is covered with similar booths. 

All this vast, regular, and handsome town of warehouses, 
the erection of which cost eleven millions of rubles, presents 
for ten months in the year the silence of a desert; but 
scarcely is the flag announcing the commencement of the fair 
hoisted on the 29th of June, when all the streets and ware- 
houses are filled with a countless multitude who have flocked 
hither from the two Russian capitals, from all our manufac- 
turing towns, from the shores of the Baltic and the Caspian, 
from Bokhara, Khiva, Kokand, and Taschkend, from Asia 
Minor, from the mountains of Turk is tan and the frontiers 
of China, and, of late years, from different parts of Western 
Europe. All these magazines and booths are filled with 
the produce of the most diverse countries, and thousand* of 
boats are employed in landing the goods, or in taking them 
on board to convey them to the seas which wash the north- 
ern and southern shores of the empire. Other goods, such 
as wooden wares, are piled up even in the open country, and 
farther on are long lines of carts with their horses, which 
serve both as magazines, and lodgings for the country- 
people. 

The following table shows the gradual increase of the 
business done at the fair from 1830 to 1837 inclusive:— 



Years. 


Value of Good* 


Value of Gouds 


No. of 


Total of 




tot tale. 


•old. 


War« house* 


Rents. 




Rubles. 


Ruble*. 


and Booths let 


Rubles. 


1830 


106,107,990 


91,281,946 


37114 


422,876 


1831 


129,407,700 


98,229,925 


3525 


401,060 


1832 


138,207,618 


116,158,508 


3643 


408,807 


1833 


146,13^,681 


117,210,676 


38934 


429,528 


1834 


140,474,355 


107,693,395 


3868J 


421,308 


1835 


142,591,640 


116,965,740 


3961} 


428,402 


1836 


148,955,595 


126,514,046 


4149 


441,877 


1837 


146,638,181 


125,567,881 


4141| 


450,981 



Though the crisis which was felt in all the commercial 
cities or Europe had some effect on the fair in 1837, the 
result was nearly equal to that of 1836, and with respect to 
Russian manufactures of cotton, silk, and wool brought to 
the fair, the quantity was greater than ever. The value of 
Russian manufacturers exposed to sale and sold was as 
follows: — 



Cotton manufacture 

Woollen do. 

Hemp and tlax do. . 

Silks 

Furs 

Leather and leather ma- 
nufactures 

Produce of the mines and 
ibunderies, iron, cop* 
per, and metal goods 

Porcelain, earthenware, 
mirrors, and glass 



Exposed to Sale. 

Rubles. 

27,742,570 

11,008,600 

4,906,250 

9,316,200 

7,496,080 

2,224,360 



21,127,700 
1,230,600 



Rubles. 
22,234,570 
8,921,600 
3,981,250 
6,744,200 
6,021,080 

1,688,360 



18,645,700 
985,600 



Dried fish, caviare, train 

oil, and isinglass . 
Corn and flour 
Russian wines 1 
Brandy, mead, &c I 
Refined sugars from St. 
Petersburg and Arch- 
angel 
Miscellaneous goods, — 
such as potashes, soap, 
tobacco, paper, fea- 
thers, hogs' bristles, 
horses' tails, &c. . 



Exposed to Sato. 
Rubles. 

2,756,952 
3.428,965 

1,903,389 



3,532,500 



7,420,412 



8,471.9ft* 
2.776,965 

1,629,39$ 



> 10,095,911 



Total of Russian goods 104,094,578 86.185,77 
Articles imported from Western Europe in 1837 : — 



Coffee 

Indigo 

Cochineal . 

Other drugs & 
foreign wines 

Woollen manu- 
factures . 

Cotton manu- 
factures • 

Silks 

Manufactures of 
hemp & tlax 



Exposed to Sale, 
lbs Eojfli.h 
273,600 
263,600 



Rubles 
554,625 
2,278,500 
819,000 

7,070,802 

1,387,500 

2,433,400 
2,106,700 

240,400 



Rubles. 



8,957,927 



1.098, 500 

1,981,7* 
1,491.4*0 

199,900 



560,0 



32,5*t 



Total foreign merchandise 16,890,927 13,729,427 

Of Asiatic produce the most important article is tea. im- 
ported from China by way of Kiachta: 37,000 chests ;57t# 
more than in 1836) of different qualities Rabies, 
offered for sale this year were valued at 17, 399,50* 

To which must be added 5000 chests of 

tea pressed into tablets* 
Other Chinese goods, such as silks, cot- 
tons, &c, the value of which de- 
creases every year, while the exporta- 
tion of Russian manufacture to China 
increases in the same proportion 
Merchandise of Bokhara: — cotton, 
200,000 lbs., spun cotton, 1,440,000 
lbs., eotton manufacture.called bakhta, 
1 1 5,000 pieces, furs, &c. 
Goods brought by the Armenians, Per- 
sians, Georgians, &c, viz. raw silk, 
40,680 lbs, cottons, furs . . 2.786,3?* 

Total of Asiatic goods offered for sale, and 

all sold .... 25,65*2,674 
Total value of all the goods exposed for sale 1 46 , 6£s ,181 
Total value of goods sold . . 125,567.981 

Besides horses and cattle sold during the fair, afcoai 
700,000 rubles. 

The fair of 1838 was still more advantageous, eafwcmCv 
with respect to the sale of several descriptions of p — ■ — 
goods. 



4,884,6 



Russian goods 

Western Europe and Colonial 

Asiatic . 



Exposed for 

Sale. 

Rubles. 

115,682,500 

17,310,000 

23,200,000 



Vess»«# 



92,6*<U* 
2149M*" 



Total . . 156,192,500 129.235,4** 

To the above must be added the receipts of the uinkssf 
ers and restaurateurs, both Russian and Tartar, 75t,t*« 
rubles ; the theatre, 50,000 ; public baths, 25,000 ; horsss 
and cattle sold during the fair, 870,000; and maav otbsf 
articles of less importance. The number of shops and booUs 
let was 4533J, and the rent 471,178 rubles. 

The number of strangers attending this (air is rstisnatH 
at no less than 300.000. (Extracted from the follows* 
Russian journals .—Journal of the Department qf tk* h* 
terior; Journal of Manufacture* ; Commercial Gazelle*) 

The other principal towns in this government are— Ana- 
mas, 8500 inhabitants, with manufactures of silk, Iseibcs. 
stiver, iron, and soap, and considerable trade in linen, sail- 
cloth, and shoes; Fodschinski, 5500 inhabitants, with ana%v 
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penal slu<l ; Pawlcno-Selo on the Oka, CCOO inhabitants ; Lis- 
kowa on the Wolga, 4300 inhabitants; Muraschkina, 700U 
inhabitants; and several other thriving towns. 

(Hassel, Handbuch, vol. xi. ; Stein's Han dbuch, by Hor- 
whelraann, vol. i.; Cahnabich's Lehrbuch; Schubert, 
Handbuch.) 
NISHAPOUR. [Persia] 

NISI PRIUS. This phrase in English law is derived 
from an antient writ continued in practice to the present 
i day, in which the words occur. Previously to the time of 
Edward I., trials by assizes or juries could only take place 
in the curia regis wherever the king happened to be resi- 
dent, or before the justices in eyre on their septennial 
circuits through the several counties of England. But by 
the stat. 13 Edvv. I., cap. 30 (forming a part of that series 
of laws commonly called the Statute of Westminster 2), 
the judges were directed to take certain assizes, and also to 
try certain inquests, by juries in every county not oftener 
than three times in every year; but the statute required 
tlut the day and place in the county in which an issue was to 
be tried by the judges should be mentioned in the judicial 
writ which assembled the jury. Instead therefore of the 
oU form of the Venire facias, or writ for summoning the 
jury, vhich commanded the sheriff to bring them to West- 
minster to try the particular cause in which issue had been 
joined, the writ contained a clause of Nisi Prius, thus: — 
* We command you that you cause to come before our 
justices at Westminster on the morrow of All Souls, twelve 
lawful men, who, &c, unless before (nisi prius) that day, 
A.B. and CD., our justices assigned for that purpose, shall 
rurae to your county to take the assizes there/ It is 
always so arranged therefore that the day for the return 
of the jury at Westminster shall be more distant than 
the day for taking the assizes in the county according to 
the statute; and consequently the reservation or excep- 
tion in the writ invariably takes effect by the justices of 
a«ize coming into the county and trying the cause before 
the sheriff can obey the writ by returning the jury to 
Westminster. [Assize.] From this clause in the writ 
prescribed by the Statute of Westminster 2, the phrase 
Niii-Prius came to be adopted as a general term descriptive 
of the large class of judicial business which is transacted 
before judges of the superior courts at the several assizes 
throughout the country. Thus the judges of assize are 
called judges of Nisi Prius ; when sitting alone to try causes, 
they are said to be sitting at Nisi Prius ; and the law relat- 
ing to the various matters which arise before them is, some- 
what indefinitely, called the Law of Nisi Prius. It is com- 
monly but erroneously stated in our text-books that the 
judges on their circuits act under a commission of Nisi Prius. 
This is a common error, derived however from high autho- 
rity, as it is so stated by Bacon in his * Essay on the use of 
the Law ;' but in truth there is no such commission known to 
our law, the authority of the justices of Nisi Prius being 
incidentally annexed to the commissions of assize in the 
manner above stated. In Middlesex the judges are em- 
powered to sit at Nisi Prius by the statute 18 Eliz., c.12 ; and 
the practice is regulated by several subsequent statutes. In 
London they sit at Nisi Prius by virtue of immemorial usage, 
probably continued with occasional variations from very 
early times, when the king or his chief justiciary distributed 
justice in the immediate neighbourhood of the royal resi- 
dence. 
NI'SIBIS. [Mesopotamia.] 
MSMES. rNiMEs.] 

NITH, NITHSDALE. [Dumfriesshire.] 
NITHARD, born ad. 790, was son of Anejilbertus, and 
of Bertha, daughter of Charlemagne. He lived at the court 
of Charles the Bald, grandson of that prince, fought in his 
service, and died of wounds received in it, about 759. Ni- 
thard wrote in Latin a history of the wars between Charles 
the Bald and his brothers, which is inserted in Duchesne's 
collection * Historice Francorum Scriptores.' In his history 
Nit hard gives the text of the treaty between Charles the 
Bild and his brother Louis the Germanic, which was sworn 
t» by them at Strasbmg, and is dated on the 16th kalends 
of March, a.d. 842. This treaty was written both in the 
Latia and Romance languages, and is the oldest existing 
monument of the latter. It has been often quoted as an 
interesting document for the history of the modern languages 
winch were formed in Western and Southern Europe after 
the fall of the Romau empire: the Romance text begins 
Uiu*: — * Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poplo et nostro 
P C No. 1007. 



commun Falvamcnt, disi di a\ant. in quant Detn rwh 
et podir me dunat, si salvurai, io eist moon fiadiv Karlo, 
&c. 
NITRATES. [Nitric Acid.] 

NITRE (Saltpetre). [Potassium.] 

NITRIC ACID, a substance of great importance and 
utility in scientific chemistry and in most chemical arts. It 
was formerly called spirit of nitre, or Glauber's spirit of 
nitre; and when much diluted with water, it is called aqua- 
fortis. This acid exists largely in nature, and principally in 
combination with potash and with soda, forming nitrate of 
potash, or nitre, which exists in the East Indies, and nitrate 
of soda, which is found in South America : from these 
countries immense quantities of these salts are imported for 
numerous uses. 

Nitric acid is composed of oxygen and azote, in propor- 
tions presently to be slated; but it is here to be observed 
that it never is met with except in combination with a base, 
nor can it be artificially obtained except in combination 
with water or a base constituting a salt called a nitrate. 
Dr. Priestley first showed that when the electric spark was 
passed through confined portions of atmospheric air. an 
acid was generated, and that it was the nitric acid which 
was so produced was proved by Mr. Cavendish. 

The method by which nitric acid is obtained is that of 
heating, either in an iron, earthern, or glass retort, a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and nitre, or nitrate of potash ; owing to 
the greater affinity existing between the sulphuric acid and 
potash than betweeu the nitric acid and potash, sulphate of 
potash is formed, which remains in tho retort, while the 
nitric acid separated from the potash is vaporised, and con- 
densed in the receiver with the water of the sulphuric acid. 

For manufacturing purposes, in which extreme purity is 
not so important, iron stills are generally used, and about an 
equivalent of acid and nitre are employed, with some water. 
But when pure acid is required, glass retorts are used, and 
two equivalents of acid are used to one equivalent of nitre ; 
by this operation bisulphate of potash is obtained, which 
remains iu the retort, whilst sesqui-hydrated nitric acid, 
which is the strongest procurable, is condensed in the 
receiver. 

The properties of nitric acid are, that when pure it is a 
colourless liquid, but is usually yellowish, owing to a small 
unimportant admixture of nitrous acid, which does not 
anywise affect the use of it, and may be expelled by heat. 
Its smell is very strong and disagreeable, and it emits 
white fumes. It is so acrid that it cannot be safely tasted 
without being much diluted, and is even then very sour. In 
its concentrated state it stains the skin of a yellow colour, 
and eventually it is destroyed and peels off. 

It acts strongly upon most metals; few of them however 
are dissolved or acted upon by it, unless it is diluted with 
water, and then in general nitric oxide gas is evolved, which, 
on coming into the air, absorbs oxygen and becomes nitrous 
acid vapour ; hence the red colour observed when metals aro 
dissolved in this acid. 

The density of the strongest acid is 1*5 ; when mixed 
with water it gives out considerable heat ; it acts strongly 
on vegetable blue colours, and decomposes alkaline and 
metallic carbonates with effervescence if previously diluted. 
When colourless nitric acid is exposed to the acfton of the 
light, it undergoes partial decomposition ; and owing to the 
formation of nitrous acid, it is rendered either pale or deep 
orange, according to the length of time it is exposed to the 
sun's rays. 

Nitric acid, as it exists in nitrate of potash and other an- 
hydrous nitrates, is composed of — 

Five equivalents of oxygen . 40 
One equivalent of azote . 14 

Equivalent . 54 
But no gaseous nor any liquid or solid compound of these 
proportions of these elements is obtainable ; and the strongest 
liquid acid which has hitherto been procured, and which has 
a specific gravity of about 1*5, consists of— 

One and a half equivalent of water , 13*5 
One equivalent of nitric acid . • 54" 

Equivalent . 67*5 

It has already been observed that nitric acid is used for 
numerous purposes; such as the refining of gold and silver, 
in preparing various metallic and saline solutions for medi- 
cinal purposes, and the use of the dyer and calico-printer 

Vol. XVI.-2 I 
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in scientific chemical researches it is most extensively em- 
ployed ; its saline compounds are termed nitrates. For an 
account of these we refer to the particular alkalis, earths, 
and metallic oxides, under their several heads. 

NITRIC ACID,— Medical Properties of. This acid in 
a concentrated form acts as a violent corrosive poison, and is 
therefore never used in an undiluted state for internal ad- 
ministration, but it is sometimes applied externally, when the 
object is to effect the speedy destruction of any part. Nitric 
acid however, from its frequent employment in the arts, is 
often the cause of accidental, rarely of intentional, poison- 
ing, and it surpasses all the other mineral acids in the 
rapidity of its action, and in the consequent necessity for 
prompt and judicious treatment. It may be determined to 
have been the poisoning agent by its causing the parts which 
it has touched to be at first white, but soon after of a yellow- 
ish colour, which cannot be removed, like the stain of iodine, 
by adding caustic potass, but on the contrary becomes 
orange on the addition of an alkali or soap. (Pereira.) 
When it has been taken internally, the lining membrane 
of the mouth also peels off in a state resembling parch- 
ment. The most appropriate antidotes are such substances 
as combine with and neutralize the acid : chalk or magnesia, 
made into a paste with water — or, if these are not at hand, 
the plaster of the apartment, bruised down and drank — will 
answer best. * While these are preparing, the acid should 
bo diluted by the free use of any mild fluid, milk or ole- 
aginous matter being preferred. The carbonates of the 
alkalis are by no means eligible antidotes, as the resulting 
compounds themselves possess corrosive properties.' (Chris- 
tison.) A solution of soap may be administered, though some 
object to it from the presence of the alkali in it, but appa- 
rently without sufficient ground. If recovery should take 
place, the individual long suffers from indigestion, and is 
almost always constipated. 

In an undiluted form, nitric acid is a most valuable ap- 
plication to sloughing phagedenic ulcers ; also for destroying 
warts, or causing vesication over the stomach in Asiatic 
cholera, or for dropping into a carious tooth to relieve tooth- 
ache. For all other purposes it is very largely diluted. 

In its action on the system it differs from other acids, in- 
asmuch as it does not produce the cooling and thirst-allay- 
ing effect which they do, but on the contrary causes a 
feeling of warmth in the stomach, with thirst and increase 
of appetite. The use of it continued for some time gives 
rise to general effects ; an excitement is felt through the 
whole system; the pulse becomes quick, the exhalation 
great ; and an increased secretion from the salivary glands, 
mucous membranes, the liver, and kidneys is manifest. 
Perseverance in the use of this agent however at last pro- 
duces many bad consequences: and in persons much dis- 
posed to bleeding from the lungs, it almost invariably 
causes such bleeding to occur, as well as heat in the chest 
and obstinate cough. Very largely diluted, it furnishes 
one of the best drinks in fevers accompanied with great 
prostration of strength. 

It is also a very excellent tonic in many cases, and 
seems to form the best substitute for the bile where that 
secretion is scanty. That it greatly augments the secretion 
of bile, the nature of the evacuations abundantly proves. 
Hence it differs from almost all other tonics in not causing 
constipation, but rather the contrary. In calculous diseases 
of the phosphatic diathesis it has been used with great 
benefit ; ana also, very largely diluted, it has been injected 
into the bladder as a direct solvent. [Lithonthryptics ] 
In the treatment of scrofula it is a most valuable remedy, 
but its use must be every now and then suspended, owing 
to the effects which it produces on the stomach. 

It has been regarded as a substitute for mercury in some 
cases, especially as it promotes the secretion of saliva. It 
ought never to be given at the same time as mercury, nor 
even soon after a dose of any mercurial preparation, since 
a poisonous nitrate of mercury may be formed in the 
stomach. Lastly, nitric acid increases the efficacy of many 
other medicines, such as ammoniacum,cusparia, andooium. 

Nitric acid in the form of vapour was formerly employed 
as a disinfecting agent, but it is now almost disused. The 
vapour must be carefully avoided, as the inhalation is very 
deleterious. 

Nitric acid in combination with hydrochloric acid, added 
to a large quantity of water, has been u>cd as a bath in 
chronic diseases of the liver, particularly in India, but it 
does not seem entitled to much credit. 



NITRIC OXIDE, the nitrous air of Priestley, six** al*c 
termed deutoxide of azote, deutoxide or binozide e/nr f r^f ra. 
&c. Although this gaseous body had been obtained S> 
Hales, yet it is to Dr. Priestley that we owe the first di^n-: 
account of the method of procuring it and a descriftfiua U 
its properties. 

It has been already mentioned that when certain meta 1 * 
are put into dilute nitric acid, they are dissolved. Dw-.r * 
their solution, owing to the partial decomposition of a pac- 
tion of the nitric acid and the absorption of iu ax?f«a 
by the metal, a gaseous body is plentifully formed *t t 
evolved, which has the following properties : — it is ira«r>« ■ 
or permanently elastic, not having been hitherto ax,di-^--i 
into a liquid by any degree of cold or pressure to whwi .1 
has been subjected. It is colourless, and probably tut^V*, 
and inodorous; but when an attempt is made to inhale ;\ : 
excites violent spasm of the glottis by meeting and c<z 
bining with the oxygen of the air, which converts it n'v 
nitrous acid gas, a very different compound. Iu »p**r _- 
gravity is about 1*040: 100 cubic inches weighing r».l<* 
more than 32 grains. Water at 60° dissolves about 1 1 ^c? 
cent. It has no action on litmus paper, nor does it in -t * 
way exhibit the properties of an acid ; but as already not;rcL 
nitrous acid is formed as soon as it comes into euc\*-i 
with oxygen, and then it reddens litmus paper; tn 
property distinguishes it from all other gasea wh*c#*rr, 
and renders it a test of the presence of uncomlnneU ot> 
gen : this is the gas first employed by Dr. Priestley in ;.*# 
admirable eudiometrical researches. It supports oa'iwv 
tion in some cases ; thus charcoal and phosphorus imiDenei 
into it when they are in vivid combustion, burn *plen*i t 
in it, but a randle and burning sulphur are extinguished I: 
is probably decomposed when passed through red -not tuSn , 
and the same effect is produced by a succession of rtecir* 
sparks. It is also decomposed when exposed to zinc or u--, 
which take away half the oxygen and convert it into mtr •• 
oxide. It is soluble in a solution of prototulpbolc 0/ a*.« 
the solution has a deep green or brownish colour, at*d b** 
been used in eudiomctry to ascertain the proparujo rf 
oxygen in gaseous mixtures ; but it is questionable mheti** 
it can be advantageously so employed. 

It is composed of — 

Two equivalents of oxygen • 1 6 
One equivalent of azote . 14 



Equivalent # 
or, by volume, of— 

Fifty cubic inches of oxygen gas = 17" 
Fifty cubic inches of azotic gas = 15m 



30 



20 grain* 
05 .. 



32*25 grains. 

As then 100 cubic inches weigh 32*25 grain*, iu *?•< J.- 
gravity roust be 1*040. 

NITRITE. [Nitrous Acid.] 

NITROBENZIDE. When benztn U added in mC 
quantities at a time to concentrated hot nitric acid, ar:- . 
takes place, and the resulting compound remains djm*. * i 
while the liquid retains its heat, but on cooling a purc*jfc - 
it separates and floats on its surface; this substance, »i*-s 
removed, distilled, and washed with water, is nitrobev— «. 
and possesses the following properties:— 

It is liquid, has a light yellow colour, a very sweet £»* - 
and a peculiar odour, intermediate between that of oil */*._r 
namon and of bitter almonds. Its specific gravity m xb> -i 
J '209 ; it boils at 415°, and condenses without batx^ suf- 
fered any alteration ; it becomes solid and assuiaes the fo-T» 
of acicular crystals at about 3b°. When heated 1a macv ti- 
trated sulphuric acid, both arc decomposed, and sulphur «* 
acid is evolved. In a liquid state neither chlorine our W.- 
mine has any action upon it; but when chlorine t» pm^c 
with it through a red-hot tube, hydrochloric ac»d is Aram*! 
When heated with potassium, it detonates; but pot**~ a 
solution has little action upon it. Ammonia does not prudov 
any change in it. The specific gravity of its vasKiar vaa 
found by Mitscherlich, who discovered this compound, t. 
from 440 to 4*35 ; and, according to him, it is com; 
Hydrogen • • 4*06 

Carbon . ♦ . 58*54 
Oxygen . , 26"02 

Azote » # • % 11*38 



NITROGEN. [Azote.) 
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NITROHEMATIC ACID. This acid was discovered by 
Wohler. Its name is derived from hcema (dlpa), blood, in 
illusion to the colour of its salts. It is prepared by mixing 
ctrbaxotic or nitropicric acid with protosulphate of iron and 
digesting the mixture with hydrate of barytes and water. 
Tbe protoxide of iron, separated, becomes peroxide at the 
expense of the nitropicric acid, and a new acid is formed, 
which is tbe nitrohematic aeid ; it is separated by a tedious 
process from the barytes with which it combines as it is formed, 
ind then has the following properties : — 

It has the form of smalt brown crystalline grains, and 
scarcely any taste; when exposed to a moderate heat, it 
begins to liquefy and afterwards detonates without the 
evolution of light, but with the formation of cyanide of am- 
monia and the deposition of carbon, which burns without 
leaving any residue. It is but slightly soluble in water, 
and tbe solution is yellow ; it dissolves in nitric acid. 

With bases it forms peculiar salts, the solutions of which 
are of a deep blood red colour ; but when dry, they are of a 
deep brown with a tint of green and a semimetallic lustre ; 
the alkaline and earthy salts of this acid have a bitter taste, 
and when heated they detonate like gunpowder. The 
Mtrohematate of ammonia has rather a crystalline appear- 
ance, and when heated it detonates with the evolution of 
light, and the formation of much cyanide of ammonia. 
This acid does not appear to have been analyzed. 

NITROLEUCIC ACID, a compound prepared by 
Braconnot, by heating leucin [Leucin] with nitric acid. 
To obtain it, tbe leucin is to be dissolved in nitrio acid with 
the aid of a gentle heat : slight effervescence occurs during 
tbe operation, but without the formation of red vapour. 
By evaporation the liquid becomes a mass of white slender 
crystals, which are to be pressed between pieces of filter- 
ing paper in order to get rid of the excess of nitric acid, 
and they are then purified by solution in water and recrys- 
talliiation. 

This acid has a sour taste, but not strongly so. With 
bases it forms peculiar salts, of which only two have been 
described, namely the nitroleucate of lime and of magnesia ; 
these are both crystallisable, and, unlike the nitrates of 
these bases, they do not deliquesce when exposed to the 
air, and they detonate when heated. Nitroleucic acid has 
not been analysed. 
NITROMUR1ATIC ACID. [Chlorine.] 
NITRONAPHTHALASE, a substance formed by M. 
Laurent in 1835. It may be prepared by boiling naphthalin 
in nitrio acid ; this suffers decomposition, and an oily sub- 
stance collects on the surface of the liquid, which afterwards 
becomes solid and crystalline ; from this the nitronaphthalase 
u separated by solution in boiling alcohol and crystalliza- 
tion ; it has the form of a square prism terminated by acute 
pyramids; its colour is sulphur yellow; it melts at about 
] 1 u°. It may be sublimed without decomposition, and the 
vapour, on condensing, crystallizes. It is neutral, and inso- 
luble in water, but alcohol and eether readily dissolve it. By 
chlorine it is decomposed, and chloronaphthalase is formed ; 
bromine has a similar action, but it is not affected by iodine. 
Hydrochloric acid has no effect upon it ; in sulphuric acid 
it dissolves, and is precipitated from it by water unchanged ; 
nitric acid converts it into nitronaphthalase. A solution of 
potash in water, even when boiling, produces little effect 
upon it, but it becomes red in an alcoholic solution of 
potash, which concentrated sulphuric acid changes to green 
or bluish green. 
According to M. Laurent, nitronaphthalase consists of 
Seven equivalents of hydrogen . . 7 
Twenty equivalents of carbon • • 120 
Four equivalents of oxygen « • 32 

One equivalent of azote , , • 14 

Equivalent . . .173 

It appears that during the action of the nitric acid on the 
J&phthalin the acid loses one equivalent of oxygen and the 
Btphthalin one equivalent of hydrogen, which form water, 
«nd the remaining elements of these compounds constitute 
nitronaphthalase. 

NITRONAPHTHALESE was, like the preceding, de- 
scribed br M. Laurent. It is prepared by boiling nitronaph- 
tfcalase tor a long time in nitric acid; it has the form 
°f minute acicular crystals. It is insoluble in water, 
•lightly soluble in eether. but readily so in alcohol ; it be- 
anies liquid at 365°. Hydrochloric or nitric acid has no 
cJfeet upon it, but hot concentrated sulphuric acid dis- 



solves it, and on cooling the nitronaphthalese crystallises, 
and the solution is also decomposed by water. It is but 
slightly acted upon by a solution of potash even when 
heated ; a little ammonia is however evolved. 
By analysis it yielded 



Six equivalents of hydrogen " 
Twenty equivalents of carbon 
Eight equivalents of oxygen 
Two equivalents of azote • 



6 

120 
64 
28 



Equivalent "• • . 218 

In the formation of nitronaphthalese by the action of nitric 
acid upon nitronaphthalase, it appears that the oxygen of the 
nitric acid removes an equivalent of hydrogen from it, and 
yields it one equivalent of azote. 

NITROPICRIC ACID. [Cabbasotic Acid.] 

NITROSACCHARIC ACID. When glue is treated 
with sulphuric acid, a peculiar saccharine matter is formed, 
which is called sugar of gelatin ; and when this is heated 
with nitric acid, no effervescence occurs, but combination is 
effected between the acid and the sugar, and the compound 
crystallizes on cooling. When the excess of nitric acid has 
been separated by draining, and the nitrosaccharic acid 
purified by solution in and crystallization from water, it has 
the following properties: — it has the form of rather flat 
prisms, which are colourless, transparent, and striated. It has 
a sour taste, and a sweetish one also. It is very soluble in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol, even when boiling. When it is 
heated it swells, decomposes, and yields a penetrating vapour. 
It forms peculiar salts, which detonate vividly when they 
are heated. Nitrosaccharate of potash, whether the acid is 
in excess or otherwise, crystallizes in needles, which are 
totally different from those of nitrate of potash, though 
its taste is somewhat similar, but accompanied with a 
little sweetness. Nitrosaccharate of lime yields fine aci- 
cular crystals, which do not absorb moisture from the air, 
are slightly soluble in alcohol, fuse when heated in their 
water of crystallization, and afterwards detonate. Nitro- 
saccharate of magnesia is deliquescent. Zinc and iron 
dissolve in this acid with the evolution of hydrogen gas, and 
deliquescent salts are formed. Nitrosaccharate of copper 
crystallizes and does not alter by exposure to the air; with 
oxide of lead a salt is formed, which dries into a mass re- 
sembling gum ; it does not become moist in tbe air, and 
decomposes with explosion when heated. Nitrosaccharic acid 
has not been analyzed. 

N1TROSULPHURIC ACID. This name has been 
applied to a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acid first proposed 
by Mr. Keir as a solvent for silver. He found that when 
one part of nitre was added to about ten parts of sulphuric 
acid, a mixture was formed which dissolves silver at a tempe- 
rature below 200°, while it scarcely acts upon copper, lead, 
or iron, until diluted with water; and the solution of silver 
which is formed may be moderately diluted before any sul- 
phate of silver separates. On account of these properties 
this mixed acid has been found useful in separating silver 
from old plated articles; the silver may be precipitated 
from solution either in the state of chloride by the addition 
of common salt, or, after the silver has been dissolved, the 
copper from which the silver has been separated will preci- 
pitate it in the metallic state, when water is added to the 
solution. 

In 183d M. Pelouze discovered an acid compound of sul- 
phur, oxygen, and azote, to which he gave the name of 
nitrosulphuric acid, but he was not ablo to obtain it in a 
separate state. It formed however salts with ammonia, 
potash, and soda. Its properties have not been very mi- 
nutely examined, but it was found to consist of 



One equivalent of sulphur 
Six equivalents of oxygen 
Two equivalents of azote 



16 
48 
28 



Equivalent . • • 92 

NITROUS ACID, a compound consisting of the same 
elements as nitric acid, but combined in different proportions. 
It consists of, or rather is equivalent to, nitric acid deprived 
of one-fifih of its oxygen. It may be prepared either in a 
gaseous or fluid form, in which it differs from nitric acid, 
For the latter requires either water or a base to hold its ele- 
ments in combination. 

Gaseous nitrous acid is formed by mixing in an exhausted 

2 12 
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vessel two volumes of nitric oxide and one volume of oxygen 
gas; immediate combination and condensation occur; boat 
is evolved ; a red gas is formed, which is the nitrous acid ; 
and when this coloured gas is subjected to a temperature 
of 0°, it becomes liquid. When also nitrate of lead is heated 
in a retort, it is decomposed, and a red vapour is emitted, 
which is condensed by being subjected to a freezing 
mixture. 

The properties of liquid nitrons acid are, that when cool 
its colour is pale, but it becomes darker when heated ; it 
emits a very strong disagreeable odour, and at a very mo- 
derate rise of temperature it reassumes the gaseous form. 
Its specific, gravity is P451. It is decomposed by water with 
strong effervescence, and it is immediately separated into 
nitric oxide, which is evolved (and on coming into the 
atmosphere, absorbs oxygen and again forms nitrous acid 
gas), and nitric acid, which remains in solution. It is on 
account of its easy decomposition that it does not combine 
with bases to form salts. 

Nitrous acid gas is composed of one volume of azotic gas 
and two volumes of oxygen gas condensed into one volume. 
Its specific gravity is to that of air about as 3* 19 to I, and 
100 cubic inches weigh nearly 99 grains. By weight it is 
constituted of 

Four equivalents of oxygen . . 32 
One equivalent of azote . • 14 

Equivalent ... 46 

NITROUS GAS. [Nitric Oxide.] 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS. This compound was first 
obtained by Dr. Priestley, who called it dephlotfisticated 
nitrous air: he procured it by exposing nitric oxide gas to 
the action of iron, which deprived it of a portion of its oxy- 
gen, and reduced it to the state of nitrous oxide, sometimes 
called protoxide of nitrogen or gaseous oxide of azote. The 
properties of this gas were minutely examined by Davy at 
an early period of his brilliant career. The best method of 
procuring it is to subject nitrate of ammonia to moderate 
heat in a retort ; both the nitric acid and ammonia are de- 
composed, and their elementary oxygen, hydrogen, and 
azote re-combine in such proportions as to form water and 
nitrous oxide gas. 

The properties of this gas are, that it is colourless and 
transparent, its smell is peculiar but rather agreeable, and 
its taste is sweet : 100 cubic inches weigh about 47 grains 
and its specific gravity is to that of air therefore about as 
1*5 to 1. Water absorbs about an equal bulk of this gas, 
which, on being heated, it gives back unchanged. It has 
no action upon uncombined oxygen, in which it differs re- 
markably from nitric oxide. Nitrous oxide gas is composed 
of one volume of oxygen and two volumes of azote con- 
densed by combination into two volumes, or by weight it 
consists of 



Les Vallces des Arao^ncs 



One equivalent of oxygen 
One equivalent of azote 

Equivalent 



8 
14 

22 



Nitrous oxide supports combustion, and a taper, ignited 
phosphorus, sulphur, and charcoal burn vividly in it ; at a 
red heat it is resolved into its constituent gases in the pro- 
portions stated. When a mixture of one volume of this gas 
and one of hydrogen is fired by the electric spark, water is 
produced, and one volume of azote remains: this shows 
that it must contain half a volume of oxygen, it being re- 
quired to form water with the one volume of hydrogen. 

This gas was supposed to be irrespirable, until the contrary 
was proved by Davy, in his 'Researches on Nitrous Oxide.' 
To that work we must refer for an account of the very exhi- 
larating effects which this gas produces when respired. 

NIVELLES, a town of South Brabant, in 50° 35' N. 
lat. and 4° 18' E. long., on the little river Thiennc. It con- 
tains manufactories of fine linens, lace, and woollen stuffs; 
oil-mills and a paper-mill. The population in 1836 was 
7814. Nivelles is the chief place of a district, with 127,881 
inhabitants. It is distant 19 miles south from Brussels. 

N1VERNOIS, or NIVERNA1S, LE, one of the pro- 
vinces into which France was divided before the Revolution. 
It was bounded on the north by Orleanois and the district 
of Auxerrois in Bourgogne ; on the east by Boulogne ; on 
the south by Bourbonnois; and on the west by Berry or 
lierri. It comprehended a number of subordinate districts, 
as follow :^ 



l>Urirtf . Cti <t to»»i. 

Les Vaux, or Les Vallces de Never* Neters. 

Le Donziois . . . Drnzi. 

Les Vallces d'Yonne . . Clararcy. 

Les Vall6cs de Montenoison . M»ntenow.n. 

f Montigm-auv 
I Am^gnet. 

Lc Pays d'entre Loire et Allief | MoGticr"* 

T t> • <t Moulin* en GJ- 

Le Bazois . . • I bcru 

Le Morvant . . . Ch&tcau G-iucn 

It is almost entirely comprehended in the modern depart 
ment of Nicvre, to which we refer for an account U :.* 
natural features and present condition of the dutnet \W 
shall here only notice its feudal history. It eon<4i(ui»«i t, 
county of Nevers. This county does not appear toi*..- 
been constituted until the ninth or tenth centu it, » he. i 
was a dependency of the duchy of Bourgogne, to wbrn it 
was at intervals during that century reunited. The re* i Ur 
succession of its counts begins with Otton Guillaume<*a 
987). Laudri, son-in-law and successor of Otton GuilU*-^ , 
acquired the county of Auxerre (ad. 1015), and Gml iu_i 
II. acquired also that of Tonnerre: he was content 11 
with King Louis VI. le G"ro#, to whom, in his cuute*t» *• \ 
his vassals, he rendered considerable a^istame. G^illim 
III., son of Guillaume II., followed Luuis VII. of Kn.« 
(Le Jeune) to the second crusade (a.d. 1147); and A* i 
countess of Nevers, was the wife ftf Pierre de CuuMcni.. 
the unfortunate emperor of Constantinople (a d. 1216). 7t- 
counties of Nevers, Auxerre, and Tonnerre were after* jr.. 
(ad. 1266) separated, and descended to different brauri.. 
of the family. That of Ne\crs was for a time heM o.«% 
jointly with the counties of Flandets and Rethel by L « 
II., who fell in the battle of CreciU.D. 1346). It *a* ». 
sequently possesNed by branches of the ducal £anitU» 1 
Bourgogne and (Jlevcs, and was raised to the ratik.<f i 
duchy in favour of Francois I. of Clcves by the king r'tWi 
cois 1. of Fiance (a.d. 1j3 ( J). 

This Francois, duke of Nevers, was one of the mutt d^ 
tinguished trench captains of his day, and aignaliMtd n 
valour and skill in the wars of Henri II. against the eat- 
ror Charles V. and Philippe II. of Spain. By the nun*** 
of his grand-daughter the duchy ranie to Louis do Gjnx*-. • 
or Gonzaga, son of the duke of Mantua, who bore a <L- - 
guished part in the religious contests of Frame in lie * v 
teenth century, and it remained in the Gonzaguc Iij - 1 
until sold to Cardinal Mazarin, a few years after »b*ci* 
was united to the French crown. 

NIZAM, the title of the sovereign of Hyderabad, Arrv«*i 
from Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, after the death of Aurun*xr^ 
obtained possession of the Mohammedan conquest* in (• 
Deccan, his name being assumed as a title by hi***jcr«**- 
in the sovereignty. After reigning 31 years, Noa«~- 
Mulk died at a very advanced age, in 1748. He was ♦— ' 
ceeded by his second son Nassir Jung, who was as*a***w* i 
in 1750. His grandson Muzuffer Jung was then placed .: 
the throne, and also assassinated in the year following. I" 
third son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, Salabut Jung, t]i«o rt^ c 
until 1763, when he was put to death by his brother N tx 
Ali, who thereupon took the reins of government, *i: 1 t> 
them till his death in 1803. His successor Sekundar J. 
died in 1829, and was succeeded by the reigning Nmua. 

The province of Hyderabad lies between the **h *' 
22nd degrees of N. lit., and between the 75th wi *•-'. 
degrees of E. long. It is bounded on the north hj K . *■ 
deish and the ceded districts on the Nerbudda; ontbe <■. 
by the rajah of Berar'» dominions and the Northern Cm 
on the south by Guntoor and distnets ceded by the rmj^ 
Mysore; and on the east by the Southern MahraUm C -. 
try, Bejapore, and Aurungabad. Tho extreme lcn^tL 
the province from north to south is 420 miles, and tf* <• 
treme breadth 3G0 miles; its area is about 95.00 o »qu- 
miles. The surface is hilly, but not mountainous and c 
sists of elevated tableland: the climate is in con*^oc~ 
more temperate than the lower lands in the same l*u:i-.* 
There are numerous streams during the rainy K*a<ra. t 
at other times they are dry, and at no time are art oX K 
navigable. But little is kno\ui of the physical feature* 
the country or of its productions. 

The Nizam is one of the native sovere ^m »i'h **t*.in ,' 
East India Company has subsidiary treaties. The ch . :' -r 
visions contained in these treaties are: 1st, protect. vu 1 
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the British government against all enemies, foreign or do- 
mestic; 2nd, mutual co-operation in the event of hostilities 
with other powers; 3rd, the maintaining of a British force 
for the protection of the native state ; 4th, the reception of 
a British resident, hy whose counsel the native government 
is bound to abide as regards all public affairs, internal or 
external ; and 5th, the abandonment on the part of the na- 
tive prince of all political intercourse with other powers, 
except through the medium of the British government. 
Under this system the native princes are little more than 
viceroys, who administer the government according to the 
views of their superior; and in fact the British residents 
appointed under subsidiary treaties are not so much ambas- 
sadors as they are ministers. The first treaty made by the 
British with the Nizam was in 1766, by which we engaged 
to afford him military aid, and in return received from him 
tbe cession of the Northern Circars ; but the first subsidiary 
treaty, as above explained, was made with him in 1790, pre- 
paratory to the war with Tippoo Suit an. A second sub- 
sidiary treaty was made in 1798, and another (the last) was 
concluded in 1800. The force which the British agreed 
then to provide was eight battalions, of 1000 men each, of 
name infantry, and two regiments, of 500 each, of native 
cavalry ; and the Nizam agreed in return to cede to the 
EnglUu all the territories he had acquired under the parti- 
tion treaties of 1792 and 1799, that followed the wars with 
Tippoo. In 1803 an arrangement was made, under which 
the Nizam agreed to receive a regiment of 1000 European 
suldiers instead of 2000 natives. Sekundar Jah, who 
rc;gned from 1S03 to 1829, is represented as having been 
weak, extravagant, and rapacious; and having been sup- 
ported by the English, under their treaty, in the oppressive 
immures which he adopted towards h:s subjects, a constant 
li.ange in their condition fiom bad to worse was experienced, 
ti.e population became more scanty, and they were gradually 
"(iil progressively reduced to a condition of abject misery. 
Tiie consequence thus experienced has been in various cases 
found to result from the subsidiary connection between 
England and the native rulers: in the case of the Nizam, 
lhi< consequence has probably been aggravated by the fact 
tut the government is Mohammedan, while the people are 
Hindus. 
NIZZA. [Nice.] 

NOAILLES, DE, the title of an old and illustrious 
family of the French nobility, which originally belonged to 
tbe province of Limousin, where it had a chateau and he- 
reditary domain not far from Brives. Mention is made of 
the lords of Noailles in old documents as far back as the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Moreri (Dictionnaire 
Historique) gives the genealogy of the lords of Noailles, 
beginning with Hugues, who lived in the first part of the 
thirteenth century, and who went to the Holy Land with 
Louis IX. and died on the journey. Many individuals of 
this family figure in the history of France, as filling high 
offices both civil and military. The most distinguished 
are-I. Anne Jules, duke of Noailles, peer and marshal of 
France, who served in the armies of Louis XIV., and died 
in 1708. 2. Adrien Maurice, duke of Noailles, son of the 
preceding. He distinguished himself in the Spanish cam- 
paigns during the war of the Succession, took the strong 
fortress of Gerona in Catalonia, was made grandee of Spain 
by Philip V., and minister under the regent D'Orl6ans. He 
oAerwards commanded the French armies in Germany and 
Jfaly in 1733-5, and again in 1741-3. He died at Paris in 
1 766. His wife was Francoise d'AubignG, niece of Madame 
do Maintenon. Millot published after his death • Memoires 
i'olitiques et Militaires pour servir a THistoire de Louis 
XIV. et Louis XV., composes sur les Pieces Originates 
recueillies par Adrien Maurice, due de Noailles.' These me- 
moirs contain many interesting particulars. 3. Louis Antoine, 
cardinal de Noailles, uncle of the preceding, was made arch- 
bishop of Paris in 1695. He became involved in the weari- 
some disputes between the Jansenists and the Jesuits, dis- 
pleased both parties, and at last incurred the displeasure of 
Louis XIV. on the subject of the famous papal bull ' Unige- 
nitus. 1 [Clement XI. ; Jansenists.] After the death of 
J-ouisXIV. the regent recalled Cardinal de Noailles to court 
and showed him great favour. The cardinal died at Paris in 
1 728, highly esteemed for his learning and regretted for his 
sincere piety and his great charitableness. Ho was a true 
ornament of the French church. 4. Louis, viscount of 
Noailles, was returned in 1789 to the States General for the 
order of nobility by the bailliage of Nemours, and, like se- 



veral others of his order, cordially adopted the principles o* 
the Revolution. On the memorable night-sitting of the 4th 
August, Noailles proposed and carried the suppression of 
feudal rights, and of all other privileges enjoyed by the 
nobility and clergy, and on the 19th September he moved 
for the suppression of all titles of nobility which motion 
was also carried. After the end of the session of the Na- 
tional Assembly he repaired to the army on the Rhine, but 
when the Jacobin party obtained the ascendency he emi- 
grated. He returned under the consulate, was sent by Bo- 
naparte to S. Domingo as general of brigade, and was 
killed, in 1803, in a sea-fight against the English. 

NO'BIA, Dr. Leach's name for a genus of Sessile Cir- 
ripeds resembling Pyrgoma of authors [Cirripeda, vol. 
vii , p. 209], consisting of a conical paries placed upon 
a funnel-shaped cavity in a madrepore, but with only two 
opercular valves instead of four. 

NOBILITY. The slightest attention to tbe nature and 
the actual experience of man must convince every one that 
society has a tendency to inequality in the condition of tho 
persons composing it. Take half a dozen youths, and place 
them in a society apart from all other persons of their kind ; 
place them under no other condition than that each person 
shall enjoy what is his own in his own way ; let the whole 
be at first as nearly on an equality as possible in respect 
of advantages which are not those of mere nature; and 
it is certain that at the end of fifty years they and their 
families will be in a state of great inequality, that some one 
among them will have attracted to himself more of the 
things which make life easy than any of the rest, and that 
there will be not only a difference but a very great difference 
between the most and the least successful of the party. 

This arises from the inequality of the physical, the moral, 
and intellectual power of each, that is, of some one of those 
things which we say are the gifts of nature, combined with 
the introduction of principles and habits at a very early 
period of life, the things in short which make the man him- 
self, independently of the adventitious advantages which 
are derived from the possession of things external to him- 
self. 

Thus bodily strength, adroitness, quickness of eye, capa- 
city of bearing fatigue, steady industry, frugality, tem- 
perance, caution, foresight, aptness to seize opportunities, 
knowledge of the dispositions and characters of other men, 
will in any situation of life prove advantageous to those who 
possess them ; and those who want them and are without 
an equivalent in some other valuable quality, can never ex- 
pect to be in a situation equally favourable, when time has 
been allowed for the exercise of these faculties and for tho 
production of their natural fruits. 

Again, in the divine government of the world, or, to speak 
more generally, in the course of events, there are favourable 
chances, so to speak, presented to some men ; and unfortu- 
nate accidents which sometimes deprive the best-deserving 
and the most able of their reward, or which sink still lower 
the less deserving and the least able. 

When once a little advantage is gained, and another ge- 
neration arises starting in life with the possession of tlie 
advantages which the talent or the good fortune of the 
father secured for it, if the same good physical, moral, or 
intellectual faculties are inherited, as may be the case, it is 
manifest that the elevation will become higher and the 
distinction greater. This will go on in an accelerating 
ratio, for the adventitious advantages operate as in a series 
of compound interest. On the other hand there may be 
a declension in another, till the lowest possible point of 
destitution has been reached. It seems that if once the 
principle of property is admitted, and every raau is gua- 
ranteed in tne possession of that which belongs to him, 
what we have described must necessarily take place. So- 
ciety may by its institutions do something to restrain this 
tendency, or something which shall in its effects promote it; 
but society can never preclude it, except by measures which 
shall annihilate property. Whether such measures can be 
desirable, it is not our present business to discuss. 

It is thus, we conceive, that the distinction of noli les and 
vulgar es, which we find in the earliest records of human 
society, roust have originated. 

Political consideration and political power will in son a 
degree always follow wealth ; and thus it has been that a 
larger share of influence in the direction of the affairs of a 
community has always fallen to tbe lot of those in whose 
hands, by their own exertions or those of their ancestors, a 
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larger share of adventitious advantages bad been accumu- 
lated tian in the hands of others less able or less fortunate. 

Nobility, in the earlier stages of civilization, consisted, it 
is probable, in nothing more than the union of political 
power with wealth ; but this would soon pass into that other 
state in which 'we in Europe now see it, where the par- 
ticular political advantages were guaranteed to the family 
of him who once possessed himself of them, by which 
means there was created a new and very important distinc- 
tion in society, and it became necessary that society should 
define who tne persons were that were admitted by it to 
such desirable privileges. It was not now the mere pos- 
session of wealth and of that political power which will 
always more or less attend wealth which made a man nobi- 
lis ; there must be some recognition of his admission into 
what constituted an order endowed with such privileges. 
Being once secured as an hereditary possession, these privi- 
leges might fall to persons who had not wealth or the 
means of obtaining it, nor the influence and power which 
wealth brings with it. 

When once society had thus established an order and regu- 
lated the means by which persons might be admitted into it, 
the desire would become general of admission to the privi- 
leges and advantages which belonged to it, in persons who 
had any pretension to aspiro to such high advantages. It 
was then easily discovered that society had thus an unex- 
penstve way opened to it of rewarding very eminent services. 
A community has not always manors and lands to give to the 
man who performs for it such services, nor are money pen- 
sions out of the taxes, continued from generation to genera- 
tion, agreeable to those who contribute to the payment of 
them. Hut a society accustomed to such an order and 
sensible of the benefits which attend the existence of such 
a state of things willingly sees advanced into it men who are 
distinguished by very eminent talent, very eminent services, 
or very eminent virtues. It is a reward not given all at 
once, but through a long succession of years. 

In the different countries of modern Europe there are 
nobles various in their titles and various in the privileges 
belonging to them. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the heads of the families which are noble are either dukes, 
marquesses, earls, viscounts, or barons ; all, except the last, 
originally names of office, originated in that state of society 
where the nobilcs were all men in actual political employ- 
ment. To the heads only are political privileges given, the 
chief of which is, that the English peers have seats in the 
House of Lords, and consequently a voice in all projected 
changes of the law. But the junior members of tne family 
are accounted noble, and have certain titles or honourable 
distinctions united with their names. 

By the English constitution the privilege of placing a 
family in the rank of the nobility is vested solely in the 
king. The phrase by which this is usually expressed is, 
that the king (or queen) is the fountain of honour. It is 
done by letters-patent declaring that such or such a person 
is created to the dignity, &c, to descend to the heirs male 
of his body, or in such manner as the crown may choose to 
direct. 

The persons admitted into the order of nobility in Eng- 
land are now usually— 1, Peers of Scotland or Ireland; 2, 
Persons distinguished for services in the army, navy, diplo- 
macy, and for political services ; 3, Younger branches of 
families already noble; 4, Persons of antient wealth, with 
sometimes, though rarely, persons of large fortunes which 
have been recently acquired ; and 5, Persons promoted to 
high judicial appointments, as the lord chancellor, the chief 
justice of the King's Bench, and others, usually called the 
law-lords. 

Of the 41 persons who were first admitted into the order 
of the English nobility by King William IV., previous to 
January 23, 1836, there were— 

Irish peers • • * • • 10 

Scotch peers • ...» 6 

Members of families already noble t 7 

Possessors of antient inheritances m 7 

Connected with the legal professioo • 6 

For political services # • % 4 

For naval services • . • • 1 

New creations are essential to keep up the order, as ex- 
tinction is perpetually taking place in a nobility such as 
the English, where few of the titles descend in any other 



way than to the' male descendants of the person fat 

ennobled. 

There are modern communities, such at the United Btatea 
of North America, in which there is no nobility in sat i*. 
spect resembling that of Europe. Wealth of course grta 
sOme influence and importance to the possessor, but tt » 
also an object of jealousy, which must always be tbt <a*\ 
more particularly in democratic constitutions. Office, » 
long as it it held, gives greater distinction than veslts; 
but office is only held for a short time, and wealth, altbeurh 
it may be acquired by an individual, is seldom transomd 
to a single person, but is usually distributed in moderate or 
small portions among several persons. Thus it has ben ob- 
served, that in the United States a family seldom maintain* 
any great wealth or importance for more than two genrrv 
tions. Names which have been made illustrious by to in- 
dividual are remembered only because of him who tat 
elevated them to distinction, and the descendants of tk 
wealthy lose with their wealth the remnant of thai import- 
ance which their ancestor acquired. Thus one faauh of 
distinction after another sinks into obscurity, and iti tbm 
is soon filled by a name before unknown. 

NOCE'RA DEI PAGA'NI. the Roman NUCETUli 
town on the south-eastern border of Campania, and bo* be- 
longing to the province of Principato Citra. It h stteaied 
at the opening of a valley into the Cam pan ran Plain, at the 
foot of that offset of the Apennines which stretches ft\m 
the central ridge into the peninsula of Sorrento, and oo tbt 
high road from Naples to Salerno. It is a short distinct 
from the left bank of the river Sarno, in a very fertile country, 
planted with vines and Indian corn. The country *irt> 
ficially irrigated from wells. The modern Nocerm U an oym 
straggling town : it is a bishop's see, has several churches sti 
convents, a clerical seminary, fine barracks for cavalry, t*4 
about 6000 inhabitants. The walls and castle of the oU 
town, which was forsaken on account of the eanbqoakts* 
are on the hill above. About a mile from the present tovn, 
on the road to La Cava, is a circular church, which has bora 
mistaken by some for an antient temple, but it endentW 
dates from the earlier ages of Christianity. It is somewhat 
similar in form to that of S. Stefano Rotondo at Rome ; u 
octagonal basin occupies the centre of the building, Om 
pavement of which is considerably below the exterior lertL 
A double row of marble columns disposed in a areolar 
range support the roof upon arches. The interior is tUnay 
ana the walls are green from the dampness. (atewel 
Craven, Tbur through the Southern Province $ o/.Vopti \ 

Nuceria was destroyed by Hannibal (Livy, xxiu. 15\ 
after whose departure forLucania the dispersed inhabitant! 
were settled by the Romans in Atella, the inhabitants 
the latter town having been transferred to Calatia (xw^ 
3). The town of Nuceria was however rebuilt and beceae 
a Roman colony. After several vicissitudes, it was parti r 
destroyed by earthquakes in the time of the early Nonnta 
kings, in the eleventh century, when the inhabitants matted 
to the present site. The adjunct ' Dei Pagani* which a 
bears has been variously accounted for ; some derive it free* 
the Saracens, called Pagans in the middle ages, who oerc- 
pied the town for a considerable time in the tenth centorj ; 
others from a powerful baronial family, Pagani by came, 
one of whom, Hugh de Payen, was grand-master of tba 
Templars in the time of the emperor r rederic I. (Lsaa- 
doro, Lettera intomo ail* Originedi Nocera, 4to, Nifsta, 
1610.) 

NOCE'RA, NUCERIA, a town of antient Umbria, 
now belonging to that province of the Papal State raDed 
' Delcgazione di Perugia.' It is built on a steep hoi en the 
western side of the central ridge of the Apennines, near 
the source of the river Topino, the Tenia of the anueats, 
which is an affluent of the Tiber. Nocera lies on the wr> 
road from Rome to Pesaro and Rimini, which, after peatuif 
by Iguvium, the modern Oubbio, crosses the Apennines near 
the sources of the Metaurum, following the track of the oil 
Flaminian Way. Nuceria was a city of the Umbii and n 
mentioned by Livy (ix. 38) as having surrendered to tba 
Romans, with other towns of Umbria, in 307 *.c It 
was afterwards a municipium, like Bevania, Ameria, and 
other cities of Umbria, but in the wars of the Trium- 
virate, having taken part against Octavianus, he sent s 
military colony there. In the fall of the Western empire, 
Nuceria was repeatedly devastated by the Visigoths aoe 
other northern tribes, being on the high road to Rome. 
Under the longobards it tamed part of the duoby of 
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Spoleto. In the year 1198 Innocent III. annexed it to 
the Papal territories. It is now greatly decayed from its 
former importance, but it is still a bishop's see and lias 
2600 inhabitants. The surrounding territory, which is hilly, 
produces wine, oil, and plenty of fruit In the neighbour- 
hood of Nocera is a mineral spring, which has been found 
useful in several complaints. 

(JarobiUi, Cronica di Nocera; Neigebaur; Morichini, 
Saggio medico- chimico sopra V Acqua di Nocera, Fuligno, 
1808.) 

NOCHISTLAN. [Mexican States.] 

NO'CTHORA, M. F. Cuvier's name for the Dourour 
couli, a quadrumanous animal of the New World, with 
several characters that remind the observer of some of the 
Lemuridce (the Loris especially) of the antient continent 
and its islands. Indeed Dr. H ore field and Mr. Vigors 
observe {Zool. Journ., vol. v.) that to the philosophic in- 
quirer 4 it will equally be a Lemur among the Monkeys or a 
Monkey among the Lemurs. 1 

Humboldt, who first gave a detailed and clear account of 
this curious form, sees in it, and with good reason, an ap- 

froximation to the Slow Lemur or Lori paresseux of the 
'reach {Lemur tardigradus of the south of Asia), and the 
physiognomy and features, particularly the eyes, well jus- 
tify the comparison, So far it would seem to represent in 
America the Lemuridce of the Old World ; but the teeth 
are the same with those of the Sajous {Simice apelia, capu- 
cina, &c, Linn.), according to M. F. Cuvier, who observes, 
that if the canines were small and little in the individual 
examined by him, it was because that individual was a fe- 
male. The diameter of the small intestines was extremely 
small, and the caecum simple and only about two inches 
deep, and sensibly smaller than the stomach. 

The organs of motion do not present anything very par- 
ticular ; the four extremities or hands are formed exactly 
like those of the Sajous, except that the animal does not 
extend the fingers of the fore-hands, which remain raised 
as M. F. Cuvier has represented them (see the cuts). The 
nails are long, narrow, channelled (en gouttieres), and a little 
hooked: the tail is very moveable, but not prehensile, 
though the animal can turn it over its back, or round its 
neck or iu legs. The pupil of the eye is round, and the 
eyes themselves are very large aud without any accessory 
urgan. 



f roflle of the Dauroocowli. 



Fort-bonds of the Douroucouli. 

The external ear is much developed and very like that of the 
Simice generally. The aperture of the nostrils is not wide. 
The mouth is very large and without cheek- pouches. The 
fur is soft, thick, and of a silky nature. The interior of the 
hands presents area? formed of very fine stria?, always pa- 
rallel and ordinarily circumscribed the one within the other. 
Vulva grandis externd vulvas canuxn siinillima* Under each 
ajullaateaU 



Colour. — Fur above grey, formed of hairs whose base is 
black, and which, in the rest of their extent, are annulaled 
with white and black; below^ orange from the chin to the 
vent, the same colour extending upon the sides of the 
neck. Tail yellowish-grey for three parts of its length, and 
the rest black. Aoove tne eyes white: three black lines 
divide the forehead; one springs from between the eyes, 
the two others arise at the external angle of those organs, 
and as they ascend are curved towards the first. The inside 
of the hands and ears is naked and flesh-coloured. The 
face, naked also, is of a sooty black. The iris is yellowish- 
brown, and the nails black. 

Such are the leading points of M. F. Cuvier s description 
of the female which he had under his inspection. He gives 
the following as the dimensions of that specimen : — Length, 
from the summit of the head to the origin of the tail, 10 
inches (French) ; tail 1 1 inches ; head, from the muzzle to 
the occiput, 2 inches 3 lines; hand 2 inches; fore-arm 2 
inches 9 lines; arm 3 inches; leg 4 inches; and thigh 3 
inches 6 lines. 

Habits entirely nocturnal. The Douroucouli spends the 
day in sleep, folded up with the head hidden between the 
fore-legs ; but as soon as the brightness fades into twilight 
the animal awakes to activity. The eye3, which, if ex- 
posed to the full brilliancy of day, are darkened with ex- 
cess of light, for the iris is then closed completely, perform 
their office as the shades of night approach, and the pupil 
then dilates nearly to the size of the eye. 

Humboldt informs us that, in a state of nature, the Dou- 
roucouli hunts small birds, and also, especially, insects : it 
eats all sorts of vegetables, but is particularly fond of bana- 
nas, sugar-cane, the fruit of the palms, the nuts of the Ber- 
tholettia [Bertholettia], and the seeds of the Mimosa 
Jnga. They do not live in societies, but pass their time toge- 
ther in pairs. Their nocturnal cry (muh-muh) resembles that 
of the Jaguar, and the whites who visit the missions of Oro- 
nooko call it Tili-Tigre. Its voice is of extraordinary power 
and volume when considered in relation to its size. Besides 
the Jaguar-like cry it has two others, one a species of mew- 
ing (e-i-aou), and a very disagreeable sound (querquer). 
Its throat swells when it is irritated, and the animal then 
resembles in its dilatation and posture a cat attacked by a 
dog. 

Humboldt s specimen, which he kept for five months, 
was lethargic during the day, sleeping from nine in the 
morning to seven at night (whence the species is called 
Mono Sormilloh). Sometimes it would begin to slumber 
at daybreak, and always selected the most shady places ; 
and, like squirrels and weasels, passed readily through small 
holes and openings. If roused during the day, its large 
eyes, which at night resembled those of the owl, were 
lustreless ; and when it was wrapped up in the soundness 
of sleep, its mouth might be opened and its teeth examined 
with impunity. It was very fond of flies, and sometimes 
would even hunt for them on a dull day, capturing them 
with great skill. It drank but little, and sometimes passed 
twenty or thirty days without taking any liquid. It was 
kept at night in Humboldt's bed-room, notwithstanding 
the belief of the natives, that the Douroucoulis will tear 
out the eyes of sleeping persons. In a state of nature it 
is generally caught by the natives when sleeping in some 
hollow tree by day, and the male and female are often 
taken together. 

M. F. Cuvier's Douroucouli was very mild in temper, 
which he attributes to the sex. He fed her on milk, 
biscuit and fruit. Humboldt could not familiarise his. 

M. F. Cuvier observes that the genus of which the Dou- 
roucouli is the type received the name ofAotus because the 
absence of external ears appeared to be its dominant charac- 
ter. This name, he remarks, can hardly be applicable to 
the animal now before us. 

The affinities of this curious form to the Sajous and 
the Loris among the Quadrunuma are shown by its fondness 
for insects, its nocturnal habits, and various parts of its 
organization. The last-named habits, its cat-like cries and 
appearance when excited, and other points, indicate its 
relation to the Ferae. Mr. Swainson notices this approach 
to the ferocious quadrupeds, and makes this the genus by 
which we are conducted from the Cebidte to the Lemurida. 
In his 'Classification' he places the form in the latter 
group, between Tarsius and Gahopithecus. 

Geographical Distribution.— South America. Humboldt 
gaw the species in the forests bordering the Cassiquaire and 
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the woods at the base of Mount Duida ; also in the vicinity 
of the cataracts of the Maypures. 



Nocthora tiivirgata. 

NOCTI'LTO. [Cheiroptera, vol. vii., p. 25] 

NO'CTU A. (Ornithology.) [Owls.] 

NODE. The points of a planet's or comers orbit in which 
it ruts the elliptic, and the points in which the orbit of a 
satellite cuts that of its primary, are called the nodes of such 
planet, comet, or satellite. Generally the point in uhich 
one 01 bit cuts a second is called the node of the first upon 
the second. 

NODDY. [Booby, vol. v., p. 1 59 ; Terns ] 

NOE'TUS, a native of Ephesus or Smyrna, and contem- 
porary with Origen, is chiefly known in ecclesiastical his- 
tory for the heterodox opinions which he advanced respecting 
the Trinity. He appears to have believed in only one divine 
person, and to have denied the distinct and proper person- 
ality of the Word and Spirit. He is said by Epiphanius 
to have asserted that the Father was begotten, suffered, and 
died, and that in reality he was Christ. From this opinion 
Noetus and his followers were called Patripassians, that is, 
persons who believed that the Father alone had suffered for 
the sins of men ; but it has been remarked by Beau sob re 
{Hist, de Manichte, p. 533) with considerable truth, 'that 
this opinion is so absurd and so manifestly contrary to many 
texts of the New Testament, that it appears scarcely possible 
that it should be maintained by any reasonable man ; which 
makes him suspect that this was not the opinion of those 
persons, but *a consequence which the orthodox drew from 
their principles.' Noetus is also said to have maintained 
that he was Moses and that Ins brother was Aaron ; but it is 
more probable, asBeausobre has remarked, that Noetus and 
his brother only pretended to defend the unity of God, as 
it had been taught by Moses and Aaron. 

The followers of Noetus probably joined Sabcllius, 
whose explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity was nearly 
the same as that of Noetus appears to have been. 

(Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, vol. i., p, 273, edition 
of 182G; Lardncr's Works, vol. ii., p. 590-600, edition of 
1831, and the authorities there cited.) 

NOG AYS. The Nogays are a Tartar or Turkish nation, 
dispersed over the steppes which extend between the lower 
course of the river Dnieper and Mount Caucasus. The ma- 
jority of the tribes belonging to this nation live along the 
Caucasian line, and find pasture for their herds and cattle 
in the adjacent steppes. That tribe however to which the 
name of Nogays is more especially applied has for more 
than fifty years been settled in the steppe which runs 
along the northern shores of the sea of Azof, o.i the banks 
of the rivers Berda and Molotshnia or Moloshnia. They 
have extensive pasture-grounds on the bottoms of the rivers, 
a circumstance by which they have risen to prosperity, 
though the better parts of this land have of late been 



taken from them and given to some German colonist*. It 
is supposed that the nation settled in these country ai 
the time of the invasion of the Mongols in the thirteen::: 
century, but some antient writers, especially /ora^cj-t 
Mela, have left an account of the inhabitants of this rr*r* n 
which so exactly applies to the Nogavs, that it nm lr 
presumed they are the same nation. *t hey lead a wm<ie'- 
ing life; and their small huts, which are made of fr,<. 
are placed upon a carriage and thus removed from < r* 
place to another. They have many head of cattle, b;c*- . 
and sheep: those tribes which live along the Gioritua 
line also possess camels. They sow wheat and mill<! ■„ 
a few places, but pay no further attention to it till bnK 
time. Their principal food consists of horsc-tteth w.i 
mare's milk. The language of the Nogays is a Turk. » 
dialect, but it is said to ditl'er considerably from thai "( ; - 
Tartars who inhabit the Crimea. (Pallas's TravU /A/..%_ > 
the Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire.) 

NOGENT, the name of several places. Nogen: 1 
Rotrou, the most important, is noticed elsewhere. "[Em 
et Loir.] No^cnt-sur Seine is described below: theoilr-. 
are too unimportant to require notice. 

Nogent-sur- Seine is the capital of an arrondis&eracct u 
the department of Aubc. It is situated on the left bid . f 
the Seine, and on the road from Paris to Tropes, 67 mile* ;;i 
a direct line east-south-east of Paris, or C3 miles by the t*A 
It is opposite to an island in the channel of the river. %\ • . 
island is united to the opposite banks by two stone br^> 
of one arch each. The town is pleasantly situated, *r ! 
built, clean, and tolerably well laid out There are pW* *: 
walks on the banks of the Seine. The town suffered *• 
verely in a battle which took place between the allied ( i-r* 
and the French in the year 1814. The town-hall and tru- 
ral houses were destroyed There are an hospital, a tbea'-r. 
and a church, that of St. Laurent, remarkable for a h&r4- 
some steeple. The population of the commune iu 1B25 «i# 
3323; in 1831. 3277; in 1836, 3355. Hosiery and cor-^- 
are manufactured ; and there are several corn-mills on il» 
Seine. The river is navigable, and wood, grain, flour. *r* 
gar, wine, charcoal, slates, wool, &c. are sent do«n u. 
stream to Paris: trade in flour is also carried on with t> 
south of France. There are four fairs in the year. TLtrt 
are a subordinate court of justice and two or three cuters 
ment offices. There are handsome baths on the nUnc :a 
the river. 

The arrondisseraent comprehends an area of 329 «^rr 
miles, and contains 85 communes: it is divided into f -r 
cantons or districts, each under a justice of the peace. 1 j 
population in 1831 was 32,213; in 1836, 33,656. 

NOIRMOUT1ER. [Vendee.] 

NOLA, a very antient and once flourishing town <. J 
Campania, is situated in a fertile plain between Mui. 
Vesuvius on one side and the first ridge of the Apenmc-i 
on the other, 14 miles east-north-east of Naples. It i» *- - 
by Polybius (xi. 17) and others to have been built or » » 
nised by the Etruscans, after their conquest of part of C*^ 
pania, in the second or third century of Rome. Its Osnc « 
Etruscan name in the inscription found at Abella is * Nt> 
lana,' and it is there mentioned as having communis »■•" 
rites and annual sacrifices with Abella, Abellinum. »* 1 
Trebula. (Micali, Storia dc%li AnticJii Pojoli ltahan\ % c i-r- 
xiv.) After the defeat of the Etruscans by the Samcife**. 
Nola is said to have been colonised bv the Chalcidum f: - 
Cuma>, or from the island of /Knana (Ischia). Siliu* Iui.r.» 
(xii. 161) and Ju^tinus (xx. 1) call Nola a Chair.Ju.- 
colony. Nola, having joined the Samuites against Rmd«t. 
was taken by the consul C. Junius Bubulcus, er, scccrda^ 
to others, by the dictator Pcctclius (Livy, ix. 2*k 311 at. 
After this Kola appears to have continued under iu «>■•- 
magistrates and senate as a municipium and an all? < r 
Rome. In the second Punic war we find the *>nate if 
Nola wishing to remain faithful to Rome, whiUt the rvo» L 
wanted to open the gates to Hannibal. (Livy, xxiu. lO- 
Marcellus, the Roman commander, having entered Noli, 
won over Bantius, one of the popular leaders, who infarct . 
hirri- of the secret intelligence between his countrymen »i 1 
the Carthaginians. When Hannibal approached the t?»r. 
expecting the gates to be opened to him. Marcellus »udde~.i 
issued with his troops from one of three gates, and fc 
upon the Carthaginians, who were taken by surprise, *r - 
obliged to retire with the loss of several thousand n>c*. 
This was the first action in which the Romans defea:c-i 
Hanuibal. (Livy, xxiii. 16.) Nola is mentioned as a Rooais 
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colony in the Social War. when it was taken by the Samnites, 
who killed the praetor L. Posthumius. (Livy, Epitome, 73.) 
luas afterwards retaken and devastated by Sulla. Augus- 
tus, in his last journey into Campania, being taken ill, was 
carried to Nola, where he died, August 19, a.d. 14. 

The present Nola, which is much smaller than the former 
town, is about one mile in circumference, and has walls and 
five gates. It is a bishop's see, and has several churches 
and convents, and some other good buildings, a tine market- 
place, a large barrack for cavalry, and about 9000 inhabit- 
ants. It is reported that a bishop of Nola towards the end 
of the fourth century was the first to introduce the use of 
bells for calling the people to church. In the neighbourhood of 
NoLa a quantity of antient vases or pottery have been found, 
which are known by the names of Campanian or Nola vases ; 
they somewhat resemble the old Etruscan pottery. (Leo 
Ambrosius, De Sola Opusculum, 1514; Remondini, Storia 
EccJesiastica Nolana, 17 47 ; Swinburne; Neigebaur.) 

Nola is the head town of one of the five districts into 
which the province of Terra di Lavoro is divided, and which 
at the census of 1825 contained 117,567 inhabitants. (Pe- 
ront, Censimento dei Feali Dominii.) 

NOLLE PROSEQUI is a phrase used in proceedings 
at common law to denote the voluntary withdrawal of the 
plaintiff or other originating party in a judicial proceeding 
from the further prosecution of his suit, and is derived from 
ihe words used in the formal entry of such withdrawal on 
the record, in which the party 'acknowledges that he will 
not further prosecute ' (fatetur se ulterius nolle prosequi). 
Id an action, if the plaintiff enter a nolle prosequi, the de- 
fendant is entitled to his costs under stat. 8 Eliz.,c. 2, s. 2. The 
same mode of proceeding does not exist in courts of equity, 
but the complainant can at any time discontinue his 
suit upon an application to the court, and paying the costs 
of the defendant. In criminal prosecutions by indict- 
ment, though originated by private persons, a nolle pro- 
sequi may be entered at any stage of the proceedings 
by the king's attorney-general, but it cannot be done with- 
out his concurrence, although the prosecutor desires it 
It is very unusual however in modern times for the 
attorney-general to enter a nolle prosequi upon an in- 
dictment, except upon the application of the prosecutor. 
Lord Holt says * the practice began in the reign of Charles 
IL and that in all Charles I.'s time there was no precedent 
of a nolle prosequi upon an indictment.' (6 Modern Re- 
ports, 262.) But there can be no doubt of the power of 
die attorney-general to put an end to criminal informations 
filed ex officio by him ; and in the case of informations 
filed in the Crown-office by the Court of King's Bench, a 
nolle prosequi may be entered by the master of the Crown- 
otfice upon the application of the prosecutor and with the 
Wave of the court. The effect of a nolle prosequi in crimi- 
nal cases is to discbarge the defendant for the time, but it 
does not operate as an acquittal ; so that he may be indicted 
tx^in, and it is said that even upon the same indictment 
fresh process may be awarded. 

NOLLEKENS, JOSEPH, though a native of this coun- 
try where he was born in Dean-street, Soho, London, Au- 
gust 11, 1737, was of foreign extraction ; his father, Fran- 
cis Joseph, who was an artist of much ability for compositions 
of landscape and figures after the manner of Watteau, was 
a native of Antwerp. The senior Nollekens died January 
21, 1 748, and his widow soon after married again and went 
to reside in Wales. These circumstances may serve to ac- 
count for Joseph's neglected education, for his literary 
ait am in ents scarcely extended to an ordinary knowledge of 
reading and writing; nor does he appear to have endea- 
voured in after-life to make up for his deficiencies. It is 
therefore rather matter of astonishment that he should have 
been able to accomplish what he did in the superior branch 
of his art, than that his poetical subjects should have dis- 
played so little of the higher powers of imagination. 

At the age of thirteen he was placed with Scheemakers, 
the sculptor, and while with him obtained some prizes from 
the Society of Arts, who afterwards voted him fifty guineas, 
while he was at Rome, for his Timoclea before Alexander. 
He set out for Rome in 1760, and while there was noticed 
by some of his countrymen, among others, by Garrick and 
Sterne, both of whom sat to him for their busts. That of 
Sterne, which was in terra- cotta, was, for likeness and cha- 
racter, equal to any which he afterwards produced. In 
Rome he turned his attention also to a rather lucrative if not 
particularly dignified branch of art, namely, that of tnanu- 
P.C, No. 1008. 



facturing antiques, by vamping up fragments, finding either 
heads and limbs for bodies, or bodies for heads and limbs; 
one of the statues thus compounded was the Minerva, 
afterwards purchased for a thousand guineas, and now in 
the Newby collection in Yorkshire. His dexterity and 
skill in repairs of this kind were subsequently displayed in 
some of the Townley Marbles. While at Rome he also 
purchased for a mere trifle, of the workmen by whom they 
were discovered, a number of fine terra-cottas, which he 
afterwards disposed of to Mr. Townley, and which are now 
let into the walls at the British Museum. Among those 
whose patronage he obtained during his stay in Italy were 
Lord Yarborough and the Earl of Besborough, for the first 
of whom he executed a group of Mercury and Venus chid- 
ing Cupid. 

After about ten years of study in Italy, which had been 
profitable to him in all senses of the term, he returned to 
London with habits of economy well calculated to keep 
what he had acquired and to ensure still further wealth. 
He established himself in Mortimer-street, became an 
associate of the Royal Academy, and was shortly afterwards 
honoured by the king's sitting to him for his bust. This 
circumstance, and the celebrity which his busts of Garrick 
and Sterne had previously obtained, perhaps as much on ac- 
count of their subjects as of their own merit, caused him to 
be almost overwhelmed with employment of that kind : he 
had sometimes three or four sitters in the course of one day. 
Whether this application to the mere taking of likenesses 
did not tend to render him more studious of the mechanical 
than the intellectual part of his art, it would be difficult U 
decide ; but it was certainly congenial to his inclination, be- 
cause it was productive of immediate profit, and suited also 
to his abilities. The tide of fashion being once in his fa- 
vour, that oddity of his address and bluntness of manners 
and speech, -which might else have proved disqualifications 
for that branch of his profession, probably contributed in no 
small degree to recommend him to those who, accustomed 
to courtesy and polish of manners in their own circle, were 
willing to amuso themselves with the oddities of one who 
had obtained a kind of privilege for freedom of tongue 
However deficient in education, Nollekens was by no means 
so either in shrewdness or tact : there can therefore be little 
doubt he soon perceived that people were more diverted than 
offended by his bluntness. If he had found that his disre 
gard to the forms of courtesy frightened away the polite 
and the fashionable from his studio, Joseph would quickly 
have adopted a very different course, and have become the 
blandest of the bland. 

He had also a good deal of employment in a branch of 
the art still less favourable than that of bust-making for the 
display of its higher powers, namely, that of common-place 
monuments of common-place people, records of persons 
whom the world did not care to recollect. In such subjects 
almost the ouly inspiration that an artist can feel springs out 
of pecuniary remuneration ; yet there were exceptions even in 
this case, for the monument to Mrs. Howard of Corby 
Castle is one of his best productions, pathetic in conception, 
elegant and tasteful in execution ; as a work of art, very far 
superior to that by him of Captains Manners, Bayne, and 
Blair in Westminster Abbey, which, though a sumptuous, is 
but a frigid and mechanical work. Notwithstanding both his 
occupations of this kind and his numerous commissions for 
busts, Nollekens found time to undertake several statues 
and pieces of poetic sculpture, among which were no fewer 
than five Venuses, one of them since known by the name 
of the Rockingham Venus, and one representing the god- 
dess anointing her hair, which last was reckoned by the 
artist himself to be his master-piece, and hardly inferior to 
the antique. Among his groups were a Pectus and Arria 
and a Cupid and Psyche. 

While wealth was pouring in upon him year by year, his 
expenses by no means kept pace with it, nor were they at all 
increased by his marriage ; for the lady he selected, Miss 
Mary Welch, though of some beauty and accomplishments, 
was still more remarkable for her rigid economy. So far 
the match was a very suitable one, for, although wealthy 
and childless, both the husband and wife carried their no- 
tions of frugality even to penuriousness. 

After the death of his wire in 1 8 1 7, Nollekens began to relax 
a little of that economy which had before prevailed in his es- 
tablishment ; but it was then too late for him to think of be- 
ginning to enjoy the wealth which he had accumulated, and 
which he then discovered only served to draw around him 
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' swarm of greedy legacy- hunters, all professing attachment 
and sympathy— all eagerly looking forward to the time 
when nis will should be opened. On the 23rd April, 1823, 
the event so long and anxiously expected took place, and 
Nollekens expired at the ago of eighty-six, dividing, with 
the exception of a few legacies (amounting to about 6000/.), 
the whole of his vast property (somewhat more than 
200,000/.) between his friends, Francis Palmer, and Francis 
Douce, the well-known antiquary, and leaving to each of 
his executors, Sir W. Beechey and Thomas Smith, only 
100/. each. Smith, who had been in the sculptor's 
studio, had expected a very considerable legacy; conse- 
quently it is not a matter of much surprise if his biography 
of the old sculptor is entirely free from that admiration of 
his subject which most biographers entertain. Nollekens 
had many good qualities, and one of his worst ones was that 
of indulging in excessive economy when economy had 
ceased to be a merit. 

NOMBRE DE DIOS. [Mexican States.] 
NOMINALISTS, a sect of the scholastic philosophers, 
so named on account of the particular tenet by which they 
were distinguished, and in opposition to the Realists, 
another scholastic sect. In order to understand the principal 
point of difference between these parties, which gave rise to 
long-continued and acrimonious disputation, it is necessary 
to advert to the doctrines of the ancient philosophy concern- 
ing ideas or universals. According to Plato, who appears 
to have been indebted for his opinion to the Pythagorean 
school, universals, or, as he called them, ideas, by which are 
to be understood such things as we express by general terms, 
have, apart from the mere conception of them by the under- 
standing, an actual and eternal existence in the Divine 
Mind; and are the patterns or models according to which 
the individuals of every species are formed, and by which 
the constitution of each individual is determined. The 
separate existence of these essences was denied by Aristotle, 
who taught that forms — which word as employed by him 
has the same meaning with the ideas of Plato— were 
eternally united to matter; that unconnected with it they 
have no existence, and that they are inherent in their ob- 
jects. Zeuo and the Stoics generally ridiculed the belief in 
such universal natures altogether; and held that the forms 
of the Stag) rile and the ideas of his preceptor were nothing if 
distinguished from the notions of them in the mind and 
the words by which they are designated. The doctrine of 
Aristotle was universally received among the schoolmen, 
until after the commencement of the eleventh century. 
But with the revival of dialectic science, which about this 
time occurred, it began to be warmly controverted. Those 
who adopted the Stoical doctrine, and affirmed that words or 
names only were universal, were termed Nominalists ; while 
those who adopted the Peripatetic opinion, and maintained 
the proper existence of universals, were termed Realists. 
The honour of forming the sect of the Nominalists is com- 
monly assigned to Roscelin, canon of Compidgne ; but its 
roal founder appears rather to have been John called the 
Sophist, and supposed by Du Boulay, the historian of the 
Parisian Academy, to have been chief physician to king 
Henry I. of France. Be this however as it may, to Roscelin 
unquestionably belongs the credit of having first raised the 
sect into eminence. The Nominalist doctrine was highly 
obnoxious to most of the divines as well as the philosophers 
of the period, chiedy perhaps, as Brucker supposes (Historia 
Crtttca Philosophic), on account of Roscelin having em- 
ployed it in illustrating the mysterious constitution of the 
Divine Nature, and thereby laid himself open to the charge 
of heresy. Notwithstanding the opposition, originating 
in this source, which it encountered, many converts were 
made ; and its advancement was greatly promoted by 
the genius and learning of the celebrated Abelard, who was 
one of the disciples of Roscelin. So successful was he in 
his disputes with William de Champeaux, styled 'the 
venerable doctor/ who nourished about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and was then the principal supporter of 
Realism, that the pupils of the latter in large numbers 
forsook their master, and became the followers of his more 
eloquent antagonist. Throughout the whole of the twelfth 
century the contest between the rival sects continued to be 
waged. Both parties, by various modifications of their lead- 
ing doctrines, gradually became divided to a considerable 
extent among themselxes, and a third sect arose, profess 
ing to steer a maldle course between them, the adherents 
of which were distinguished by the name of Concpiuahats, 



on account of their holding universality to be the •tin- 
but e, not of names only, but of conception*. Tb» t«ct 
however obtained but a small share of notice. At Un 
period the Realists, both in number and respcctabtlut. had 
the advantage of their opponents, and the erudition &&4 
subtlety of Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, and after- 
wards of Duns Scotus, gave them such a decided pcedc^ 
nance, as to throw the Nominalists completely into tne shalt 
In the fourteenth century William Occam, an Engluh Frv 
ciscan friar, and a pupil of Scotus, becoming the adiecat« J 
Nominalism when it was seemingly about to expire, «fec#1 
a revival, and brought it into greater repute than it UC 
ever before enjoyed. The discussion of the quetauc r«* 
specting universals was once more renewed, with the maai 
virulence and animosity on both sides. Blows were re*>r<ei 
to when argument was exhausted ; and not unfreqtxm .t 
debates were terminated by bloodshed. Throughout G«?- 
many the opinion of the Nominalists was soon almost i»t>- 
versally received, while Realism, being supposed to be m.n 
consistent with the doctrines of the church, and patrvci***: 
by successive popes, prevailed in Italy and other cuun;r«» 
where the influence of the Roman see was most powerful 
felt. Although numbering among its defenders fc*«r f*.* 
sons of philosophical eminence than were to be found aaiocr. 
the leaders of the opposite cause, it still maiouio«d r» 
wonted predominance. John, the twenty-third pope ^f ih»: 
name, having finished his disputes with the Frsncm-ar.v 
who had zealously opposed him on certain matters afleri^ 
the privileges of their order, directed severe perseco^- * 
against the Nominalists. In the year 1330 the unit*.**; 
of Paris published an edict, denouncing the pmloaophT *( 
Occam, the effect of which however does not seem lo 1xat» 
been very hostile to its wider extension. Louis XL rf 
France, in 1473, likewise issued an edict again* it* 
Nominalists, in which it was ordered that thc>r wr- 
ings should be seized and secured iu the libraries by tr 
chains, to prevent their being perused. The coDseqorvj 
was, that the leaders of the sect fled to England and Oer 
many. In the following year Louis mitigated bj *d ; 
which he had issued at the suggestion of the bt*bus .' 
Avranches, and permitted the study of the Nominal!*: wr: 
ings. Thereafter this sect obtained the ascendVocy in lU 
universities of France, as it had formerl) obtained it - 
those of Germany. The Reformation, to which a Lc; 
train of causes had been effectually conducting, put an ** i 
to the controversy so long and so fiercely carried oa br- 
tween the two most memorable parties that have e*« 
arisen among the schoolmen, and the con tempera**. <a 
revival of letters eventually gave the death-blow tt ii* 
scholastic philosophy. Among the most enuseat «np 
porters of Nominalism, besides those already referred * , 
may be mentioned Suisset, Buridan, Marsilios 4b Inglv* 
and Oresraius, in the fourteenth century, and MatLbc* 4 
Cracow, Gabriel Biel, &c, in the fifteenth. 

NOMINATIVE. [Case] 

NOMSZ, JAN, a Dutch poet, born at Amsterdam a 
1738, acquired some distinction by his epic or rather k*»- 
rical poem of • William I., or the Foundation of tbe F**- 
dom of the Netherlands,' in twenty- four books, 1779. Tr* 
production contains passages of great force and beauty. b<J ( .* 
what interest it possesses a* a whole it is indebted to the sig- 
nals themselves. As a dramatic writer, N omsz showed ere**** 
talent, especially in his tragedies * Cora,' * Zoroaster. *** 
'Duchess of Coralli,' and 'Maria van Lalain.' TVe J«*-- 
mentioned piece became exceedingly popular, and reta&ed 
possession of the stage for a long while, the part of ti* Je- 
rome being frequently performed by Madame Vfan^r- 
Ziesenis (born at Rotterdam, April 13, 1762, died April IX 
1827), one of the most accomplished women and one of xsm 
greatest tragedians of her time, though a Siddons ■£<£ a 
Talma were tier contemporaries. 

Besides some other onginal tragedies, Nomsz translate 1 
several from the French ; among the rest Racine's * AtfcaJ * 
He also produced a comedy which is mentioned with or* 
mendation by Van Kara pen. His miscellaneous p«eor» **? 
translations, among which that of La Fontaine's ' Fa£*r» 
ought not to be forgotten, display likewise much talent, aei 
charm by a certain happy ease and naturalness and by iW- 
merits of style ami \ ersification. Like Camoens, he bfNtiW 
his last within Uk» walls of an hospital. St, Peter's alma**"-** 
at Amsterdam, vline he died in lbu3, at the age of «x i- 
five. After all, there is reason for supposing, from a reOM-~k 
of Dc Vnes's while speaking of his writings, that lbs povwrrp 
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of his later years was in some measure occasioned by his 
own want of prudence. 

NONAGES1MAL. The nonagesimal degree of the 
ecliptic is that point of the ecliptic which is highest above 
tbe horizon. Every point of the ecliptic is therefore the no- 
oaeesimal degree in succession. 
NONAGON. [Polygons, Regular.] 
NONCONFORMITY is the term employed to designate 
Protestant dissent from the Church of England. It was in 
the reign of Edward VI. that the English reformed church 
first received a definite constitution. During the time of 
Henry VIII. it remained in a great measure unsettled, and 
was subject to continual variation, according to the caprice 
of the king. As organised by Edward, while Calvinistic in 
its creed, it was Episcopalian in its government, and re- 
tained in its worship many of those forms and observances 
which had been introduced in the days of Roman Catholic 
ascendency. In the first of these particulars it resembled and 
m the last two it differed from the Genevan church. During 
the temporary restoration of the Roman Catholic faith under 
the administration of Philip and Mary, great numbers of 
thepersecuted disciples of the reformed faith sought refuge 
in France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and other parts 
of the Continent. Of those who fled to Germany, some 
observed the ecclesiastical order ordained by Edward; 
others, not without warm disputes with their brethren, 
which had their commencement at Frankfort, adopted the 
Swiss mode or worship, preferring it as more simple, and 
more agreeable to Scripture and primitive usage. Those 
vhu composed this latter class were called Nonconformists. 
The distinction has been permanent, and the name has been 
perpetuated. Queen Elizabeth's accession to the throne, in 
1556, opened the way for the return of the exiles to the land 
of their fathers. It was natural for each of the parties of 
which they consisted, to advocate at home the systems of 
worship to which they had been respectively attached while 
ibroad; and the controversy, which had been agitated by 
them in a foreign country, immediately became a matter of 
contention with the great body of Protestants in their own. 
It suited neither the views nor inclinations of the illustrious 
princess who then held the sceptre to realise the wishes of 
the Nonconformists, or Puritans, as they began to be called, 
by giving her sanction to the opinions which they maintained, 
and assenting to the demands which they made. The plain 
and unostentatious method of religious service which they re- 
commended did not accord with that love of show and pomp 
for which she was remarkable ; and the policy of the early 
part of her reign, in which she was supported by the high 
dignitaries both in the church and state, was to conciliate 
her Roman Catholic subjects, who, in rank, wealth, and num- 
bers, far exceeded the Nonconformists. The liturgy of Edw. 
V I. having been submitted to a committee of divines, and cer- 
tain alterations, betraying a leaning to popery rather than to 
puritanism, having been made, the Act of Uniformity was 
passed, which, while it empowered the queen and her commis- 
sioner* to * ordain and publish such further ceremonies and 
rites' as might be deemed advisable, forbade, under severe 
penalties, the performance of divine worship except as pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer. This act was only 
partially carried into effect from the time of its being passed, 
in 1558, to 1565. But in 1565 it began to be rigidly en- 
forced, and many of the Nonconformists were deprived of 
their preferments (for notwithstanding their sentiments, 
most of them had still remained in connection with the 
Established Church, being from principle averse to an entire 
separation); many also were committed to prison. The 
High Commission Court, tyrannical in its very constitution, 
became still more severe in the exercise of its functions ; 
and at length, in 1593, the parliament declared that all 
persons above sixteen years of age who should absent them- 
s*lves for one month from the parish church should be 
banished tbe kingdom; and if they returned without 
feence, should be sentenced to death as felons. These pro- 
tons, though directed principally against the Catholics, 
**ected the Protestant Nonconformists with equal severity ; 
*f>d with reference both to Catholics and Protestants who 
5&tsented from the Church of England, were unjust and 
^politic. The Nonconformists, during the age of Eliza- 
*^lh, are not to be regarded as an unimportant faction. 
^sth among the clergy and the laity they were a nu- 
m ^erous body; and they would have been powerful in 
? r ^ , oportion to their numbers, had they only been more closely 
^tt^Uad among themselves. A motion, made in 1561, at the 



first convocation of the clergy which was held in England, 
to do away with the ceremonies and forms to which the 
Puritans objected, was lost by a majority of only one, even 
though the queen and the primate Parker were well 
known to be opposed to such a change. In the Com- 
mons the Puritan influence was strong; and if that 
house be supposed, in any adequate degree, to have repre- 
sented the people for whom it legislated, their numerical 
force throughout the country generally must necessarily 
have been great. Without presumption therefore they 
might have expected that their remonstrances would be 
listened to, and their grievances redressed. And certainly 
it would have been wiser in the government to have endea- 
voured to secure their support than to have awakened their 
discontent and provoked their opposition ; more especially 
when the hostile aspect of foreign nations is considered, and 
when we remember that the English Catholics, whose num- 
bers and power rendered them particularly formidable, were 
eagerly watchingevery symptom favourable to the re-establish- 
ment of theantient faith. Nor would it have been a difficult 
matter to yield to the claims of the Nonconformists. The mo- 
derate among them sought not the overthrow of the ecclesias- 
tical constitution, but contended merely that certain rites 
and observances, which they regarded as departures from the 
purity and simplicity of Christian worship, should be dis- 
pensed with ; and, generally, that matters commonly recog- 
nised as things indifferent should not be insisted on as 
indispensable. Doubtless many were less reasonable in their 
demands, and injustice and persecution tended much to in- 
crease their number. A party, at the head of which was 
Professor Cartwright, of Cambridge, desired a change, not 
only in the forms of worship, but in church polity also, and 
would have substituted Presbytery in the room of Epis- 
copacy. Another party, viz. the Independents, or Brownists, 
as they were then termed, going still further, wished the 
disseverment of the connection between church and state 
altogether. Still there is every reason to believe that slight 
concession to the demands of the less violent, and the dis- 
play of a spirit of forbearance, would have satisfied many, 
would have allayed the dissatisfaction of all, and would 
have been the reverse of disagreeable to the country gene- 
rally. Unfortunately an opposite course of policy in this 
and subsequent reigns was chosen; which ultimately con- 
ducted to the horrors of a civil war, the subversion of the 
regal authority, and those disastrous events which make the 
history of the seventeenth century one of the most melan- 
choly pages of our national annals. 

Queen Elizabeth died in 1603, and was succeeded by 
James VI. of Scotland. From one who like him had been 
the member of a Presbyterian church, and had on more 
than one occasion expressed his decided attachment to its 
principles and worship, the Nonconformists, not without 
reason, expected more lenient treatment than they had 
met with in the preceding reign. But their expectations 
were bitterly disappointed. In compliance with their peti- 
tions, a conference was indeed appointed and held at Hamp- 
ton Court, at which nine bishops and as many dignitaries 
were present on the one side, and four Puritan ministers, 
selected by James, on the other. The king himself pre- 
sided and took part in the debate. But no good results 
ensued. The Nonconformist representatives were loaded 
with insults, and dismissed in such a manner as might well 
give birth to the darkest anticipations regarding the fate 
of the party to which they belonged. Shortly after, a few 
slight alterations of the national rubric were made, and a 
proclamation issued requiring the strictest conformity. In 
1604 the book of canons was passed by a convocation, at 
which Bishop Bancroft presided. It denounced severe 
temporal and spiritual penalties against the Puritan divines, 
and was followed up by unsparing persecutions. In spite 
however of all the means employed for its eradication, the 
cause of Nonconformity advanced. In the church itse!f 
there were many of the clergy who held the Puritan 
opinions, though they deemed it inexpedient to make a very 
open display of them, and who sighed for a change; and 
the number of such was largely augmented by the altera- 
tion which James made in his creed, from Calvinism to 
the doctrines of Arminius. 

The son and successor of James, Charles I., adopted to- 
wards the Nonconformists the policy of his predecessors. 
His haughty temper and despotic disposition speedily in- 
volved him in difficulties with his parliament and people. 
In carrying into execution his designs against Puritanism* 
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he found an able and zealous assistant in Archbishop Laud, 
under whose arbitrary administration the proceedings of the 
Star Chamber and High Commission Court were character- 
ised by great severity. Many Puritans sought for safety 
and quiet in emigration ; and the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay was founded by them in the New World. 
But a proclamation by the king put a stop to this self- 
banishment ; and thus even the miserable consolation of 
expatriation was denied. Hundreds of Puritan clergymen 
wore ejected from their cures, on account of their opposition 
to the Book of Sports, published in the previous reign. 
Calvinism was denounced by royal authority, and severe 
restrictions laid on the modes and times of preaching. 
But a change was approaching. In 1G44 Laud was declared 
guilty of high treason and beheaded; and about five years 
afier, Charles shared the same fate. The parliament abo- 
lished Episcopacy and every thing in the Church that was 
opposed to tue model of the Genevan church. 

During the Protectorate, Presbyter}' continued to be the 
established religion. Independency however prevailed in 
the array, and was in high favour wiih Cromwell. Under 
his government the sects of the Quakers and Baptists 
flourished ; and other sects, some of which held the wildest 
and most visionary tenets, sprung into existence. All were 
tolerated. Episcopacy only was proscribed ; and the Noncon- 
formists, in their hour of prosperity, forgetful of the lessons 
which adversity should have taught them, directed against its 
adherents severities similar to those of which they them- 
selves had been the objects. The Restoration, in 1660, 
placed Charles II. on the throne of his ancestors, and led 
to the restitution of the old system of church government 
and worship. The Act of Uniformity was passed in 1662, 
by which all who refused to observe the rites as well as 
subscribe to the doctrines of the Church of England were 
excluded from its communion, and in consequence exposed 
to many disadvantages and to cruel sufferings. During the 
same reign was passed the Conventicle Act, which subjected 
all who presumed to worship God otherwise than the law 
enjoined to fine and imprisonment, and punished the third 
offence with banishment; the Five-Mile Act, which ban- 
ished to that distance from every corporate town the Non- 
conformist clergy, and forbade them to officiate as school- 
masters except on condition of their taking the oath of 
passive obedience ; and the Test Act, which, though directed 
against the Roman Catholics, pressed with equal severity 
against Protestant dissenters, and excluded from offices of 
trust in the state those who refused to receive the eucharist 
according to the rubric of the Church of England. After this 
time dissent continued in a very depressed state, and had to 
struggle with various fortunes, until the reign of William 
III., when the Toleration Act gave immunity to all Protestant 
Dissenters, except Socinians, from the penal laws to which 
thoy had been subjected by the Stuart dynasty. The benefits 
conferred by this measure were indeed subsequently much 
abridged by the Occasional Communion Bill, which excluded 
from civil offices those Nonconformists who, by communion 
at the altars of the Church, were by the provisions of the 
Test Act qualified to hold them ; and by the Schism Bill, 
which restricted the work of education to certificated church- 
men. After the accession of George I. however, these laws 
were repealed, and since then, by the removal of the Test 
Act, and by the passing of the acts relating to registration 
and marriage, aissenters have been allowed the peace- 
able enjoyment of the rights of consience. It would 
be a task of some difficulty to enumerate the various sects 
which may be classed under the general head of Noncon- 
formists. The chief denominations are the Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyan and Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, and Quakers. [Baptists ; Dissenters, &c] 

NONES. [Kalbndar.] 

NOWUS MARCELLUS, a Roman grammarian, was 
born at Tibur, in the fourth century. He was the author 
of a small work entitled 'Compendiosa Doctrina de Pro- 
prietate Serraonum,' which was written for the use of his 
son, and is chiefly valuable for the quotations which it con- 
tains from old Latin writers. This work has been edited 
by Mercer, Paris, 1614, which edition has been republished 
at Leipzig, in 1826. 

NONIUS. [Nunez.] 

NONJURORS. [Theology.] 

NON N US (N6 woe), an inhabitant of Panopolis, in 
Egypt, hved at the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian wra. We have no particulars respecting his life, 



except that he became a Christian when he was advaanr.1 
in age. He was the author of two work* in Grvek. %L*h 
have come down to us, the 'Dionysiacs* and a Parapbrw, 
in verse, of the Gospel of St John. The • Dion) tiara' *ne* 
an account of the adventures of Dionysus from the niar »f 
his birth to his return from bis expedition into India; an 4 
the early books also contain, by way of introduction, u* 
history of Europa and Cadmus, the battle of the grants. iM 
numerous other mythological stones. This work, wh<- 
consists of 38 books, and is written in hexameter ver**, lm. 
been condemned by Daniel Heinsius, Joseph Sciucrr. 
and other critics, for its inflated style, and has been pr> 
nounced to be unworthy of perusal; but it miut be ad- 
mitted that it contains passages of considerable beaut i ivl 
supplies us with information on many mythological sabjem 
winch we should not be able to obtain elsewhere. It apprar^ 
probable that this work was written before Nonnui Wnia>- 
a Christian. The best edition of the • Diom «iaca* h thai b» 
Graefe, 2 vols 8vo , Leip., 1819-1 8 4 26. D. IKmumus wn/_- * 
dissertation on this author, which was published at Lev!*?. 
in 1610, with the text of the ' Dionyttaca.* Six buJi. . 
this poem, from the eighth to the thirteenth inclusive, » re- 
published hy Moser, with a preface by Creuxer, HeAri 
1809. A French translation of the * Dionysiaca* m f^- 
lished at Paris in 16*2.0. 

The • Paraphrase of St. John,' which is a poor perfaru 
ance, and has been roughly treated by Heinsiu*, ia i 
• Aristarchus Sacer,' Leydcn, 1627, was published f * t_-, 
first time at Venice, in 1501. The best edition of it t. \>< 
Passow, Leip., 1834. This work however is of some talu- 
as it contains a few important readings, which have W*z > 
considerable use to the editors of the Greek TeaUacii 
It omits the history of the woman taken in adulwn 
which we have at the beginning of the eighth chapter t 
St, John's Gospel, and which i» considered by Gneaior 
and many other critics to be an interpolation. In chap 1 1 
14, Nonnus appears to have read 'about the third hour,' r. 
stead of 'about the sixth? (See Gnesbach on the pa***** 

There are also extant a 'Collection of Histories or F*l-*» 
which are cited by Gregory Nazianzen us, in his work a*a-> 
Julian, and which arc ascribed by some critics to the euii* 
of the ' Dionysiaca.' But Bentley, in his • DusertauxH <- 
Phalaris,' has given good reasons for belie vane tfe: t* 
Collection was composed by another individual of the u» 
name. 

There were several other writers of the name of N«ik;< 
of whom an account is given in Fabricius, Bibl Gr*r 
vol. viii., p. 601, 602, ed. Harles. 

NONNUS (sometimes called Nonus), a Greek pbywnr 
aud author of a medical work still extant, entitled *rrr* 
rijc inrpucffc an&tnjc rix^nc* 'Compendium toUua A** 
Medics.' Nothing is known of his life, except that be «vr 
posed his work at the express command of the eopr* 
Constantinus Porphyrogennetus (to whom also it t» a> ' 
cated), who was most probably the seventh of that »** 
who died a.d. 959. His real name is supposed bx Fm. 
(Htst. of Physic), Sprengel Wist, de fa .W<t), and Ben--* 
(Prerfat. ad Theoph. Non.), to be Theophanes, as he » n> 
so in one manuscript, and a physician of that name x» t»>~ 
to have lived in the tenth century. In three mansm 
the work is anonymous, and there is only one which ev- 
tions the name of Nonnus. This epitome is drndei &' 
297 chapters, and contains a short account of most da-w- 
and their treatment. It contains very little that » onr*a* 
and is almost entirely compiled from Aetata* AlexaHr 
Trallianus, and Paulus jUgineta : from whom wbdt «r:. 
tences are sometimes transcribed with hardly any xmtmIm*: 
The greater part of the chapter on Pleurisy (eh. lt*#i 
taken from Paulus jEgineta, lib. iii., cap. 33 ; part of 3- 
on Melancholy (ch. 33) from Alexander Trallianas* \& 
cap. 16; and all that is valuable about Hydropbofea *r 
271) is contained in Paulus /Egineta, lib >\, rap. 3, A 
most the only point worthy of notice in the work *k tha: 
is the first medical treatise in which any mention of ekstC 
rose-water is to be found ; it seems to be meant by Lb* w* 
poZ6<TTayfia, in the ninety-seventh chapter. There are i* 
two editions of this work. The first was pub 1 abed Ar.c 
tor., 1568, 8vo., Gr. and Lat ; the editor was Jeremiah Mi 
tius, and the author's name is written Sonus. The b 
and best was edited by J . S. Bernard, and published if 
his death, in two vols. 8vo., Gotha and Amsterdam, K* 
1 795, Gr. and Lat., with copious and learned notes by u 
editor. 
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NONSUIT. If a plaintiff, liaving commenced a civil 
action at the common law of England, is guilty of any 
neglect or default in prosecuting such action according to 
the practice of the court in which it is brought, he is ad- 
judged not to follow or pursue his remedy, and a judgment 
of non prosequitur, or nonsuit, is entered, upon which he 
becomes liable to pay costs to the defendant, and in antient 
times a fine to the king for making a false complaint. This 
is the general meaning of the term ; but according to mo- 
dem practice it has a more limited signification, the phrase 
non pros (non prosequitur) being now used to describe the 
consequence of most of those defaults on the part of the 
plaintiff which were formerly comprised under the general 
term nonsuit. Antiently, when it was the practice for the 
jury to stand at the bar of the court to hear the evidence on 
a trial, they withdrew, after the judge had summed up the 
proofs, to deliberate upon their verdict. On coming back 
to the bar to deliver their verdict, and before they delivered 
it, the plaintiff was called in order to be ready to answer the 
fine which became due to the king for his false complaint, 
in case the decision was against him ; and if, upon this call, 
he did not appear, no verdict could be given upon the evi- 
dence either for the plaintiff or the defendant, and the 
former was said to be nonsuited. Hence arose a practice 
that when the plaintiff perceived that the evidence given 
was insufficient to support his action, and that the verdict 
would probably be against him, he voluntarily withdrew 
himself, aud did not appear when called ; the consequence 
of which was a nonsuir, which was less disadvantageous to 
him than a verdict for the defendant, as it did not preclude 
him from bringing a new action. This practice led to a 
further innovation upon the antient proceeding, and it has 
long been the usual course for the judge to order the 
plaintiff to be called, or, in other words, to direct a nonsuit, 
i£ upon the whole of the case in support of the action, he is 
of opinion that there is no evidence upon which the jury 
would be justified in finding a verdict for the plaintiff. 
In consonance to the antient practice however, by which 
the plaintiff might in all cases appear when called to 
answer for his fine, and so prevent a nonsuit, he cannot at 
the present day be compelled to be nonsuited, and therefore 
be may. if he pleases, insist upon the evidence being 
left to the decision of the jury. It is to this practice of 
calling the plaintiff, when his evidence, as delivered in 
court, is insufficient to support his action, that the term 
nonsuit is now restricted. The consequences of a nonsuit 
ire, that the jury are discharged from finding a verdict, and 
the plaintiff pays the costs of the suit ; but he is still at 
liberty to commence a new action against the defendant 
upon the same matter, if he should afterwards be provided 
with more complete evidence. 

Besides the judgment of nonsuit, the judges of the courts 
of record at Westminster are authorised bystat. 14 Geo. II., 
c J 7, to give judgment as in case of a nonsuit, where the 
plaintiff has made default in bringing an issue to be tried 
according to the course and practice of the said courts. 

NONTRON1TE -Si7t'ca/tf of Iron. This mineral occurs 
in small nodules imbedded in an ore of manganese. Its 
colour is pale or greenish-yellow. Fracture earthy. 
Dull. Opaque. Unctuous to the touch and very tender. 
It is found in the department of Dordogne in France, in 
the arrondissement of Nontron. 

Analysis by Borthier:— Silica. 44 ; peroxide of iron, 29; 
alumina, 3*6; magnesia, 2*1 ; clav, 1*2; water, 18*7. 

NOODT, GERARD, born at Nimwegen in 1647, studied 
irst in hi* native town, and afterwards at Ley den, Utrecht, 
and Franeker, where he took his degree in law. He 
tialinguished himself as a jurist, and was made professor 
•f law successively at Franeker, Utrecht, and at Leyden. 
Be studied and taught jurisprudence in an enlightened and 
philosophical spirit. Averse from dogmatism, he readily 
Acknowledged his ignorance on questions which he could 
not solve. He was well acquainted with the Roman Jurists 
ts well as with the other Roman writers, especially the 
historians, upon whose model be formed his own Latin 
style, which is remarkably pure. His chief works are :— 
1. * Probabilium Juris Civilis Libri iv. ;' 2, ' Do Jurisdic- 
tione et Imperio Libri ii. ;' 3, ' Ad Legem Aquiliam Liber 
Siogularis ;' 4, ' De Fcenore et Usuris Libri hi.,' in which 
he contends that usury is not contrary to the natural law, 
and is not forbidden by Divine law. The author traces the 
history of the Roman law on this subject. 5, ' Diocletian us 
et Maximianus, sive de Transactionc et Pactione Criminum 



Liber Singularis,' in which he refutes the opinion of some, 
that a transaction or compromise in capital or felonious cri- 
minal cases was allowed by the Roman law ; 6, ' Observation 
num Libri Duo, in quibus complexaJurisCivilisaliorumquc 
Veterum Scriptorum Loca aut illustranturauteraendantur; , 
7, ' De Usufructu Libri ii. ;' 8, ' Ad Edictum PruHoris de 
Pactis et Transactionibus Liber ;' 9, ' Julius Paulus, sive de 
Partus Expositione et Nece apud Veteres Liber,' in which he 
maintains that the Roman laws gave to parents the power 
of exposing or putting to death their infant children, and 
that this power was only taken away by the emperors Va- 
lentinianus, Valens, and Gratianus. This assertion being 
combated by Bynkershoek, Noodt replied to him in his 

* Arnica Responsio,' in which he confirms his former asser- 
tion by new arguments and authorities. 10, ' De Causis 
Corrupt© Jurisprudentiro ; 1 1, ' De Jure Summi Imperii et 
Lege Regia Dissertatio ;' 12,* De Religione ab Imperio J uro 
Gentium Libera.' These last dissertations were translated 
into French by Barbeyrac, and published under the title of 

• Du Pouvoir des Souverains et de la Liberte" de Conscience,' 
Amsterdam, 1707. 13, • Commentarius ad Digesta, seu 
Pandectas,' which he continued to the 27th book, when ho 
was stopped by death. Noodt died at Leyden in 1725. He 
ranks among the most distinguished jurists of modem 
times; and his works display a deep acquaintance with the 
law and social state of the Romans. His works have been 
collected and published in 2 vols, fol., Leyden, 1735, with 
a biography of the author by Barbeyrac 

NOOTKA SOUND is a large bay on the western 
shores of the island of Quadra and Vancouver, which is on 
the north-west coast of North America. But Humboldt, 
in his work on Mexico, states that, according to the survey 
made by the Spaniards Espinosa and Cevallos, this bay is 
not in the large island, but in a smaller one, which is 
separated from Quadra and Vancouver Island by the narrow 
strait of Tasis. This bay extends in a north -north-east era 
direction about ten miles inland between 49° 30' and 41)° 
40' N. lat. and between 127° and 128° W. long., and has a 
wooded island in its middle. It branches off into several 
smaller bays or coves, one of which, where Capt. Cook re- 
mained some time on his last voyage, and which was called 
Friendly Cove, has a narrow entrance, but makes a safe 
harbour, being bounded on all sides by high and wooded 
land. This cove is near the entrance of the bay. The 
Spaniards formed a small settlement here in 1789 ; but as 
their claims to the country were disputed by the English, 
they gave it up to them. The English government main- 
tained this settlement for some years, but at last abandoned 
it. On the shore of the island the land may be considet ed as 
low compared with other parts of the north-western coast of 
America. It presents an alternation of rocky cliffs and 
sandy beaches ; and at the back of the shores there are 
many detached rocks which are covered with pine-trees. 
The surface of this low country is very uneven ; and at no 
great distance from the sea it is bounded by a compact mass 
of rugged mountains, whose summits are covered with 
snow. (Voyages of Cook, Dixon, Meares, and Vancouver.) 

NORD, a department in the north (as its name implies) 
of France, stretching along the Belgian frontier. It is 
bounded on the north-east and cast by Belgium, on the 
south-east by the department of Aisne, on the south and 
south-west by those of Somme and Pas de Calais, aud on 
the north-west by the German Ocean. Its form is ir- 
regular. Its greatest length is from west-north-west (Grave- 
lines on the banks of the Aa) to east-south-east, near the 
source of the river Petite Helpe, 1 14 miles ; its greatest 
breadth, at right angles to the length, is from the neigh- 
bourhood of Honnecourt to that of Cond6, both on the 
Escaut, 39 miles. The area is estimated at 2199 square 
miles. In size it is rather below the average of the French 
departments, and is about equal to the two English 
counties of Stafford and Derby. The population in 1831 
was 989,938, in 1836 it was 1,026,407, showing an increase 
in five years of 36,469, or nearly 3* 7 per cent., and giving 
above 466 inhabitants to a square mile. In amount and 
density of population it surpasses the average of the French 
departments almost in the proportion of three to one, and 
far exceeds every other department except the metropolitan 
department of the Seine, by which it is surpassed in both 
these respects. It is rather below our own county of 
Lancaster in the number of its inhabitants, and the popula- 
tion is scarcely half as dense as in the latter county. Lille, 
the capital of the department, is in 50° 37' N. lat. and 
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3° 4' E. long., 125 miles in a direct line east by north of 
Paris, or 140 miles by the road through Peronne, Cambray, 
and Douay, or by that through Amiens and Arras. 

The coast of this department extends from Gravelines, 
at the mouth of the Aa, 19 or 20 miles in a tolerably straight 
line east by north to the boundary of France and Belgium. 
It is skirted by broad sands, which stretch out a mile or a 
mile and a half from the shore, and by a second line of 
sands lying a short distance off the coast, which form the 
seaward shelter of the roads of Dunkerque. Dunkerque 
is the principal port in the department ; the mouth of the 
Aa forms the port of Gravelines, which is however a place 
of little trade. 

The department is generally flat The hills which form 
the prolongation westward of the heights of Ardennes, and 
in which the Escaut and the Sambre have their source, 
skirt the southern boundary from Avesnes to Cambray ; 
and a branch from these heights bounds on the west the 
valley of the Sambre, to between Bavay and Maubeuge. A 
line of low sand-hills or downs skirts the coast. The high 
ground about Cassel, between the valleys of the Lys and 
the Yscr, is remarkable for the view which it commands: 
thirty-two towns can be counted, and a part of the ocean, 
fifteen miles distant, can be seen. This extensive prospect 
is however owing rather to the general flatness of the sur- 
rounding country than to any great elevation of the ground. 

The western, or rather north-western side of the depart- 
ment, from the coast to Hazebrouck and Bailleul inland, is 
occupied by the supracrctaceous formations. The country 
north of Lille is occupied by the same series. The rest 
of the department, with the exception of a small portion 
lying east of a line drawn through Bavay and Avesnes, 
which portion is occupied by the granite and slate rocks, is 
included in the great chalk district which encircles the 
Paris basin. 

The mineral treasures of the department are consider- 
able, though it aflor-ls little metallic ore except iron, which 
is obtained at Glajon, Trclon, Ohaira, and F6ron, in the 
arrondisscraent of Avesnes, near the eastern extremity of 
the department, on the Belgian frontier. There are six or 
eight coal-pits in the Valenciennes coal-field, which is a pro- 
longation of the great coal-field of Belgium. Altogether, in 
1834, 4233 men were employed in the mines, and 1331 in the 
connected works ; the chief pits are at Anzain or Anzin near 
Valenciennes. [Anzin.] The quantity of coal raised in the 
department in 1834 was 527,033 English tons, and in 1835, 
531,605 tons; a quantity far exceeding that raised in any 
other department except that of Loire. The coal is used 
in the departments of Nord and Pas de Calais, and at Paris ; 
its transport is facilitated by the Escaut, the Scarpe, the 
canal of St. Quentin, and the rivers Oise and Seine. (Par- 
liamentary Papers ; Statistical View of Mining Industry 
in Prance, presented by G. R. Porter, Esq., to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science.) Steam-en- 
gines are used for draining the mines. There are con- 
siderable beds of peat, and there are beds of fossil ashes that 
are used for manure. Marble and sandstone suitable for 
paving are quarried on a large scale; and potters' earth 
is dug as well as brick earth. There were in 1 834 seven- 
teen establishments for making iron. 

The principal rivers are the Aa,theYser, the Escaut, and 
the Sambre, with their respective tributaries. The A a has no 
part of its course within the department; it skirts the south- 
western border for about 16 or 17 miles, through the whole 
of which distance it has been made navigable. The Yser 
rises just within the department of Pas de Calais, and 
crosses the department of Nord, in a north-east direction, 
into Belgium, after entering which it becomes navigable, 
and flows into the North Sea at Nieuport. The Yser re- 
ceives the Peene, a small stream, near the town of Worm- 
hout The Lys. after skirting the southern border near 
the town of St. Venant (Pas de Calais), enters the depart- 
ment, which it crosses in a north-east direction, sometimes 
within the boundary, sometimes upon it, until it finally 
quits it to enter Belgium, in which, after a course of many 
miles, it joins the Escaut. That part of its course which 
is connected with this department may be estimated at 
about 35 miles, for the whole of which it has been rendered 
navigable. It receives on the right bank the Clarence, the 
J<awe, and the Dcule. The J^awe i* navigable, and the 
Deule is incorporated in the line of the navigation from 
the Scarpe to trie Lys. The Deule receives the Marque. 

The Scarpe lises ia the department of Pas de Calais 



enters' this department above Douay, and cr e as es H hi s 
north-east direction to the border of Belgium, on eh** 
border it joins the Escaut Its course in this department » 
about 26 or 27 miles. It has been made na\ig*Ule in uW 
upper and the lower part of its course, and these two por- 
tions are connected by a line of canal navigation orem 
parallel to the river. 

The Escaut rises in the department of Aisne, sod eaten 
that of Nord a short distance from its source. It rum, « 
a winding course of 16 miles, northward to Cambray, tWn 
it becomes navigable, and then runs 1 8 miles ourib-*** 
past Bouchain and Valenciennes to Condi; at Coaot a 
turns north-west, and runs 7 miles to the junction «4 tW 
Scarpe, after which it enters Belgium. Above the p».: 
where the navigation commences, the canal of St. Quraim 
follows the course of the stream, and unites «uh u* 
navigation at Cambray. The Escaut receive* the S«Wv 
on the left bank at Bouchain, the Selles and the Ermii e 
on the right bank, between Bouchain and Valenciennes, *oi 
the Haine on the right bank at Conde. The HoneiW b-* 
into the Haine, and the Hougneau into the UoneUe. No* 
of these tributaries are navigable. 

The Sambre rises in the department of Aisne, and enter- 
ing this department a few miles from its source, nia* X 
miles north-east past Landrecies (where the nanftri>a 
commences) and Maubeuge into Belgium. It remiei * 
the right bank the Grande Helpe and the Petite Het?*. 
neither of which is navigable. 

The department has a number of canals. The easai af 
Bourbourg commences in the Aa, a little above GratiLaea, 
and runs parallel to the coast past the town of BourWm; 
as far as Dunkerque. The canal from Dunkerque to Fun«s 
continues the line of navigation into Belgium. Another U:t 
from the Aa to Fumes is formed by the canal of La H%u* 
Col me, which extends from Watten on the Aa to Berfa*\ 
and the canal of La Basse Col me, which extend* from Bacua 
to Fumes. These two lines of canal are connected h} i 
short canal from Dunkerque to Bergues. 

The canal of La Nieppe commences in the navigation rf 
the Lys, near Aire, and runs east by north until it is jum* 
by a small canal from Hazebrouck; the communicauoc * 
continued by the canal of La Bourre into the navtgit>* 
of the Lys, between St. Venant (Pas de Calais) and Ruara 
A canal of considerable length passes by Roubaix. 

The canal of the Deule, the most extensive in tht* f«rt 
of France, commences in the Lys, between Armeox*m 
and Warneton, and passes by Lille and Haubourdra to tar 
Scarpe at Douay ; its whole length is about 40 miles, pert 
of which is in the department of Pas de Calais. It ■ 
divided into the Basse or Lower Deule, between the Ln 
and Lille, and the Haute or Upper Deule, between L*k 
and Douay. It receives a canal, cut from the Lys at « 
below Aire, and carried past La Bassee, from which it takes 
its name, ' the Canal of La Bassee.' Only a small poruM 
of this canal is in the department of Nord. 

The canals of Raches and Le Decours connect the te* 
navigable portions of the Scarpe. The canal of the Sear* 
follows the line of the river Sensee from the Scarpa aev 
Douay to the Escaut near Bouchain. 

The canal of St Quentin, part of the line which eonnsea 
the Somme and the Oise with the Escaut, enters the eV 
partment on the south side, and following the coarse el 
the Escaut, opens into that river at Cambray. The caaeJ 
of Conde commences in the Escaut at Conde, and m*« 
eastward along the valley of the Haine to Moos ia Jki* 
gium. The canal from the Sambre to the Owe aat part 
of its course in this department. 

The length of the navigation, both of the rivers sad the 
canals, in this department, is thus given in the offioal «ate» 
ments published by the government iStattittqm 4r is 
France) : — 
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Canal navigation . . 156 
The number of Routes Royales, or government roads, is 
fifteen : their aggregate length is nearly 363 miles, of which 
4 or 5 mile* are unfinished, 34 out of repair, and 325 in 
ppod repair. The principal roads are those from Paris by 
Cam bray and Douay to Lille, and thence to Ostend ; from 
Puns by Amiens and St. Pol to Hazebrouck and Dun- 
kerque ; and from Paris by Laon to Avesnes, and thence to 
lions and Brussels. There are other roads from Paris to 
Lille ; one through Amiens and Arras, and another through 
A miens, St. Pol, and Bethune. A second road from Paris 
to Dunkerque runs along the coast through Calais and 
Gravelines. A road from Paris to Valenciennes branches 
from the road to Avesnes and Brussels at Marie, and runs 
by Landrecies and Le Quesnoy. A road runs from Lille to 
Bailleul and Cassel, and thence to Dunkerque ; and another 
to Tour nay and Brussels in Belgium. Roads run from 
Ibuay to L«ns and Arras (Pas de Calais) and to Boucbain ; 
from Cambray to Valenciennes, to Amiens (Somme), Arras 
(Pas de Calais), and Mezieres (Ardennes); from Valen- 
ciennes to Tournay and Mons in Belgium ; and from Dun- 
kerque and Bergues to Ypres, Menin, Courtray, and Gand, 
til in Belgium. Of the Routes Departemen tales, 150 miles 
ftere in repair and 27 miles unfinished on January 1, 1837. 
The bye-roads and pathways had at the same period an 
aggregate length of about 6300 miles. 

This abundance of the means of communication is at 
once the indication and support of the manufacturing in- 
dustry of tbe department. Several of the canals bave been 
made since the general peace of 1815. The greater part 
of them are less than 5 feet deep. The canals and rivers 
had, when M. Dupin published his * Forces Productives de 
la France' (1827), 66 locks or sluices. In the length of 
navigation the department exceeds the average of the de- 
partments in the proportion of between 4 and 5 to 1 ; and 
in the length of tbe government roads, in the proportion of 
about 5 to 3. If the comparatively smaller area of the de- 
partment be taken into the account, the superiority will 
appear vet greater. 

The agriculture of the department is far above that of 
the rest of France. The soil does not possess any superior 
excellence, and it has been necessary in many places to 
overcome by art the difficulty which it presented ; in some 
parts it is marshy, as in the neighbourhood of Dunkerque, 
where draining has been very successfully practised ; in 
other parts it is occupied by peat mosses ; in others it is 
sandy or clayey : a considerable portion however is a rich 
loam. Of the whole surface of the department, which may 
be estimated in round numbers at 1,365,000 acres, nearly 
two-thirds (890,000 acres) are under the plough. The prin- 
cipal grain crops are wheat and oats, the produce of both of 
which exceeds, in the proportion of about three to one, the 
average of the French departments. Rye and maslin (or 
mixed corn) are also cultivated very extensively: the pro- 
duce here is double that of the average of the departments, 
and the preponderance in barley and potatoes is as great 

The crowded population renders however this great pro- 
ductiveness insufficient for the supply of the inhabitants : 
corn is brought from the neighbouring departments of 
Aisne, Somme, Ardennes, Mouse, and others. A good 
deal of the bailey is used for malting ; as, from the depart- 
ment producing no wine, beer is the common beverage. 
A considerable quantity of gin or other corn spirit is dis- 
tilled. The rotation of crops is regulated with considerable 
skill, and in sdme cases two crops are obtained in the year. 



Night-soil and lime are principally employed for manure. 
Gypsum would be used but for the heavy cost of con- 
veyance from Paris, where the nearest quarries are situated. 

The grass-lands are extensive, nearly 240,000 acres being 
thus occupied, chiefly in the eastern and western parts of 
the department. The artificial grasses are cultivated in 
great perfection ; the trefoil is especially fine, producing a 
large seed, and yielding an unusual quantity of oil. Lucerne, 
sainfoin, ueas, beans, turnips, carrots, beet-root, and cab- 
bages of different kinds are also cultivated. The oleagi- 
nous grains, cole-seed, linseed, hemp and poppy seed, are 
extensively cultivated, and there are numerous oil-mills 
throughout the department. There were, in 1827, about 
200 windmills for the expression of oil in the neighbourhood 
of Lille alone: in the whole department there were nearly 
500 windmills and above 30 water-mills used for the same 
purpose. Of late years steam-mills have been employed. 

Hops and tobacco are objects of great attention: the 
growth of the latter has suffered much from the restrictions 
laid upon it. About 40.000 acres of ground are occupied 
by orchards and gardens. Apples, pears, and nuts are 
grown; and the cultivation of llowers is attended to as 
much as in Holland. 

The number of horses is very considerable, and exceeds 
the average of the French departments in the pro- 
portion of three to one. They are large and strong, and 
the breeding of them is an important object with the 
farmers of several districts. The number of cows and heifers 
is also very great; they are excellent milkers, and the 
dairies of the department produce much butter and cheese, 
the former of excellent quality. Bulls and oxen are by no 
means numerous; they are not so commonly employed in 
agricultuial labour as in many other parts. 

The growth of wool is considerable, being nearly double 
the average produce of the French departments. The sheep 
are chiefly of native breeds, and produce a long and tolerably 
fine fleece. Pigs are common. Poultry and water- fowl are 
abundant. Bees are kept chiefly in the south of the depart- 
ment. The rivers and canals furnish abundance of fish, 
and the coast- fishery, especially of herrings, is consider- 
able. The woodlands are altogether insufficient for tbe 
supply of the department. Timber-trees are grown along 
the roads and in the hedgerows or other fences. Coal is 
generally used as fuel; it is procured partly from the coal- 
pits of the department, and partly from Belgium. 

The superior agriculture of this district is ascribed by M. 
Dupin to tbe early emancipation of the peasantry from tho 
feudal subjection and its attendant oppressions, to which the 
peasantry of other parts were subjected. The dukes of Bour- 
gogne, sovereigns of the Low Countries, to which a consider- 
able part of this department appertained, were in general 
enlightened and generous princes. The country possessed 
its 'states,' by which taxation was regulated and municipa- 
lities were established and encouraged. The effect of these 
immunities is even yet perceptible in the difference that 
exists in the social state of the a:rondissemonts of Lille and 
Douay, which were under the Burgundian sway, and those 
of Cambray and Avesnes. The former are distinguished by 
small compact farms (for the peasantry are mostly ocoupiers 
if not owners of land), few fallows, and abundant and varied 
crops : in the latter, farms are larger, fallows more frequent, 
crops less varied and less abundant. The peasantry of the 
former are a quiet steady people, obedient to the laws, little 
given to change, and distinguished by their moral deport- 
ment. Few suffer from abject poverty, except the aged 
and the sick. They usually combine something of manu- 
facture with their agricultural pursuits ; and the spare time 
of the farmer and his wife and children is employed in 
spinning, linen- weaving, flax-dressing, lace-making, or the 
manufacture of tobacco. 

The department is divided into seven arrondissements, as 
follows : — 
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The number of cantons, or districts under a justice of the 
peace, is sixty. 

In the arrondissement of Lille are— Lille (pop. in 1826, 
69,800; in 1831. 69,073; and in 1836, 72,005), and Hau- 
bourdin, on the canal of the Deule; La Bassee, on the 
canal of La Bassee; Armentieres (pop. in 1831, 5943 for 
the town, 633d for the whole commune); Warueton and 
Comines, on the Lys ; Tourcoing (pop. 8094 town, 
17,973 commune); Ruubaix (pop. 12,443 town, 18,187 com- 
mune); Lannoy, and Seclin, near Lille. Of some of these 
an account is given elsewhere. [Armsntieres ; Lille; 
RoviiAtx; TotiRCOtNO.] Haubourdin is a small place, with 
a population of 1900 in the town itself, or 2151 in the 
whole commune. La Bassee was formerly a fortress of 
considerable strength, but is now an open town. The inha- 
bitants (who amounted in 1831 to 2480) carry on consider- 
able trade in corn, cattle, and linen. Peat is dug in the 
neighbourhood. Comines, on the banks of the Lys, is 
partly in France and partly in Belgium. The townsmen of 
the French part (pop. 2966 town, 5316 commune) manufac- 
ture tape. Philippe de Comines, one of the best historians 
of the middle ages, was born here. S6clin had, in 1831, a 
population of 2258 for the town and 2829 for the whole 
commune. The villages of Los or Loos, and Wazemmes, 
close to Lille, are busy manufacturing places ; the first has 
a large house of correction, in which are 1500 prisoners; the 
second has a population of 8000 or 9000. 

In the arrondissements of Douay and Valenciennes are — 
Douay (pop. in 1831, 18,793; in 1836, 19,173), St. Amand 
(pop. 4850 town, 8734 whole commune), and Marchiennes, 
on the Scarpe ; Orchies, in the country north-west of the 
Scarpe; Valenciennes (pop. in 1831, 18,953; in 1836, 
19,499), Bouchain, and Cond£ (pop. 3498 in the town, 5350 
in the whole commune), on the Escaut ; Arleux and Le 
cluse on the Sensee, and Haspres on tho Selles. The more 
important of these places are described elsewhere. [Amand, 
St.; Bouchain; Condk; Douay; Valenciennes] Mar- 
chiennes had in 1831 a population of 2355 in the town, or 
2505 in the whole commune. The townsmen are much 
engaged in the cultivation of fruit-trees and asparagus. 
Orchies is a busy town, with 2195 inhabitants in the town, 
or 3425 in the whole commune. They are engaged in 
brewing, distilling, tanning, seed crushing, and the manu- 
facture of soap, hats, and pottery. Haspres had, in 1831, 
2726 inhabitants. The village of Anzain or Anzin, near 
Valenciennes, has important coal-works. [Anzin.] Fatnars 
was the site of a Roman post, ' Fanum Martis,' of which 
the remains are discernible on a hill. 

In the arrondissement of Dunkerque are — Dunkerque 
(pop. in 1826, 24,517 ; in 1831, 24,937; and in 1836, 23,808), 
on the sea ; Gravelines (pop. 4193) and Watten, on the Aa ; 
Bourbourg, on the canal of Bourbourg ; Bergues (pop. 5962) 
and Hondtschoote, near Dunkerque ; Ekelsbeke. on the 
Yser; and Wormhout, on the Pecue. [Bergues; Dun- 
kerque ; Gravelines.] Bourbourg (pop. 2378) was an- 
tiently a place of strength, but its fortifications were demo- 
lished after the peace of the Pyrenees. Some trade in corn 
is carried on. Wormhout is a post-town, with a population 
of more than 4000. 

In the arrondissement of Hazebrouck are — Hazebrouck 
(pop. in 1826, 7644; in 1831, 7522, of whom 4748 were in 
the town ; and in 1836, 7674) and Cassel (pop. 2974 town, 
4234 commune), on the road from Paris to Dunkerque; 
Stecnvoorde, near Cassel ; Bailleul (pop. 6015 town, 
9823 commune), near the Belgian frontier; Merville, 
Estaircs, and La Gorguc or Gorgne, on or near the canal of 
Bourre. Bailleul, Cassel, and Hazebrouck are de- 
bcribed elsewhere. Stecnvoorde had in 1831 a population 
of 1789 in the town, or 4022 in the commune; the inhabit- 
ants tan leather and manufacture woollen and linen yarn. 
At Merville (pop. 5864 town, 5943 commune) and Est aires 
(pop. 2969 town. 6504 whole commune) table-cloths and 
other linens are manufactured. Kstaires is probably on the 
site of Minariacum, a town mentioned in the •Itinerary* of 
Antoninus; the townsmen of La Gorgucs or Gorgnes (pop. 
3225) are engaged in the same manufacture. 

In the arrondissement of Avcsnos are — Avesnes (pop. in 
ls2f>, 331 1 ; in 1831, 3166; in 1636, 3030) and Liessics, on 
the Grande Helpe*; Luidrecies, Berlaimont, Pont-sur- 
Samlnc, and Maubeuge, on theSambre; LeQucsnoy, near 
the K* aillon ; Bavay, near the Hougncau ; and Solre 
le Chateau, near the Belgian frontier. [Avesnes.] 
Landrecies is in the midst of meadows: it is a place of 



strength, and has stood several sieges. Tho inhabitants (pep. 
3726) carry on trade in cattle and cheese. The navigate 
of the Sambre commences here. Berhutnonl had a papu- 
lation in 1831 of 1914 town. 2068 whole commune. Mae- 
beuge (pop. 6240) is a fortified town. It was conquered hj 
Louis XIV., who retained it by the treaty of Ntm«rwca. 
The inhabitants are chiefly engaged in tho manufacture «f 
iron goods and nails, and there is a government tnanvht* 
tory of fire-arms. There are coal-pits and slate and marUi 
quarries in the neighbourhood. Le Quesnoy (pop. 3191) 
has a handsome town-hall. Its barracks will bold Met 
men. Louis XIV. founded an extensive military bospnil 
here. Bavay (poo. 1635) was Bagacum, the chief toaarf 
the Nervii. Under the Roman dominion it was a Iowa ■! 
importance, being at the convergence of several rued*, and 
was adorned by a circus, an aqueduct, and other baikhar*. 
Solre-le-Chateau (pop. 2103 town, 2477 commune) naae- 
factures lace and leather, and trades in wool and flax. 

In the arrondissement of Cambray are— Cambray (pop. 
in 1826, 17,031 ; in 1831. 14,510 for the town, or I7,6«fcv 
the commune; and in 1836, 17,846) and Ilonnecoart, «* 
the Escaut; Le Cateau or Chateau Cambresis (pop. MM 
town, 5946 commune), on the Selles ; and Solestnea, betvws. 
the Selles and the Ecaillon. [Cambray ; Cats av, La.] TW 
inhabitants of Solesmes manufacture soap, starch, sad 
leather. 

The population, where not otherwise specified, b that <d 
the whole commune, and according to the census of lsJl. 

The manufactures of this department are varied and aa- 
portant Wool-combing, the spinning of linen, oottoa, tad 
woollen yarn, and the manufacture of bleached and aw- 
bleached linens of various degrees of fineness, of prated 
and other cottons, of handkerchiefs, cotton velvet. UrtJ- 
ticking, table cloths, and woollen cloths, are carried to w»ta 
great activity. Various pigments, soft-soap, drawaay 
pencils, toys, and turnery are manufactured. l)»tilfccnc* 4 
corn spirit, refining-houses for sugar and salt, brewera**, 
dye-houses and bleach -grounds, iron-works, glasa-h o a Mi 
for bottle and window glass, paper-mills, brick-yank, ropa- 
walks, tan-yards, curriers'-shops, saw-yards for marble, ale, 
are numerous. The manufacture of beet-root sugar u iU 
extensively carried on, and there are government e*t»Mt*e- 
ments for casting; cannon, making small-arms, refining saav 
petre, and manufacturing snufT. 

The department constitutes the diocese ofCaxnbrst «r 
Cambrai, the bishop of which is a suffragan vf ibe arrfc- 
bishop of Paris. It is in the jurisdiction of tbe Oar 
Royale of Douay, and in the circuit of the Academa? I'a*- 
versitaire of that city. It is in the sixteenth military divi- 
sion, the head-quarters of which are at Lille. It has uas 
fortresses of Gravelines, Dunkerque, Lille, Douay, Goa*- 
bray, Valenciennes, Conde", Maubeuge, and A vetoes. It 
returns twelve members to the Chamber of Deputies. 

In respect of instruction it is above the average of taa 
French departments, but is by no means equal to tho*« of ta» 
east part of France. The number of young men enrobed n 
the military census of 1828-9 who could read and write aaa 
45 in every 100, the average of France being under 4*. Taw 
department however holds a high rank in tbe scale of ia*at- 
lectual culture among the educated classes : it is mt c am 
nent for the number of its learned societies. Lillo ha* a 
Royal Society of Science; Douay, a Royal and Ccatral 
Society of Agriculture, Science, and Art, a S*;ncty ef tbm 
Friends of Industry, a Society of the Friends of the Arts* 
and a Society of Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy, sW 
Cambray has a Society of Emulatiou. There were m iart* 
a College Royale, with about 300 students; 15 coemorai 
high schools, with about 1500 students; 4 prnato y hu w U . 
with more than 200 scholars; 21 board mg-schooU for l*%a» 
with above 600 scholars; and fifty-three girls* Uwl a ac - 
schools, with about 3000 scholars. There were abo 14 
schools under the direction of the Frcres de la Doctrae, 
with about 3200 scholars; 12 schools of mutual instruct am* 
with 1200 scholars; and 1117 primary schools, withti.0** 
scholars: making a total of 1237 institutions of all kind* far 
educational purposes; with upwards of 72,000 pcraaam 
under instruction. 

The press is very active: fifteen newspapers or other 
periodicals are published in the department, \u. (onr at 
Lille, three at Dunkerque, two each at Doujy, Cauibea*. 
and Valenciennes, one at Hazebrouck, aud one at Aw 
besides which 250 works on morals, scieuccs, and htt 
are published on the average yearly 
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There are in the department 46 almshouses or hospitals, 
with yearly revenues or receipts amounting to 1,350,000 
francs, or 54,000/., which provide for 900 sick persons, 
2*00 old people, and 1400 orphans. A sum of 273,000 
francs, or about 1 1,000/., is set apart yearly from the re- 
venue of tiie department for the maintenance of about 
3500 foundlings, and the communes set apart nearly 
1,000,000 francs, or 40,000/., to support above 600 bureaux 
de bienfaisance, or * charity houses/ which afford relief to 
150,000 persons. It may be observed however that the 
large proportion of persons receiving alms or relief (nearly 
160,000, or almost 1 in 6 of the whole population) furnishes 
a considerable drawback to the pictures which our authori- 
ties draw of the prosperity of the department 

The department was antienlly included in the territory 
•f the Morini, the Atrebates, and the Nervii, all Belgian 
nations. The Morini dwelt between the Lys and the sea ; 
the Atrebates between the Lys and the Escaut ; and the 
Nervii east and north of the Atrebates. In the Roman 
division of the Gallic provinces these nations were all 
included in Belgica Secunda. There were several Gallic 
or Roman towns within the limits of the department, 
some of them of importance. Castellum Morinorum, 
•ttie fortress of the Morini,' noticed in the 'Itinerary' 
of Antoninus, was on the site of the modern Cassei ; 
and Minariacura, another town of the same people, on that 
of the modern Estaires. Origiacum, a town of the Atre- 
bates, mentioned by Ptolemy, was probably the modern 
Orchies; and Camaracum and Bagacum, two important 
towns the latter the chief town of the Nervii, may be re- 
cognised in the modern Cambray and Bavay. The Her- 
raonacum of the Theodosian Table, was probably near Le 
Quesnoy ; the Fanum Martis of the ' Notitia' may be recog- 
nised in the modern Famars; and the Pons Scaldis of 
Antoninus was between the modern Valenciennes and 
Gmde. The Locus Quartensis of the ' Notitia,' may be 
recognised in the modern Quarte, a village on the bank of 
the Sambre ; and the Duron urn of Antoninus and the 
Theodosian Table was at or near a place called Estrun- 
Cauehie, on the Petite Heine, near Avesnes. 

On the downfall of the Roman empire, the Franks pos- 
sessed themselves of this part of France, and it is probable 
that a considerable portion of the department was compre- 
hended in the hereditary dominions of Clovis and his early 
ally Raguacaire. During the prevalence of the feudal 
system one part was comprehended in the county of 
Flanders, another in that of Hainaut (both established in 
the ninth century), and another part in Le Cambresis, or 
territory of Cambray. These counties of Flanders and 
Hainaut, having come into the hands of the dukes of Bur- 
gogne, passed with other portions of their inheritance to 
the Spanish branch of the House of Austria, which also 
acquired possession of Le Cambresis. The districts included 
in this department were conquered by Louis XIV., and 
formed by hira into the military government or province of 
La FJandre Francaise, or French Flanders, having Lille for 
its capital. This country was the scene of the later cam- 
paigns of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
who look Lille (a.d. 1708), Douay (a.d. 1710), andBouchain 
(a.d. 1711), after forcing the lines which the French had 
constructed to cover the frontier. After the secession of 
the English from active participation in hostilities (a.d. 
1712), Prince Eugene with the other allies took Le Quesnoy 
and besieged Landrccies ; but Marshal Villars, the French 
general, having gained a victory at Denain neai Valen- 
ciennes, and taken Marchiennes, obliged Eugene to raise 
the siege. Villars then retook Douay, Le Quesnoy, and 
Bouchain ; hostilities were however soon brought to an 
end. In the campaigns of 1793 the department was again 
the seat of war ; the camp of Famars was stormed ; Valen- 
ciennes, Conde, and Le Quesnoy were taken by the allies ; 
and Dunkerque, Cambray, and Bouchain were besieged or 
menaced, but in vain. In the campaign of 1794 the allies 
besieged and took Landrecies, and threatened Cambray, 
Douay, and Bouchain. Pichegru and Jourdan however, 
advancing from Lille and Maubeuge, defeated them in 
several encounters, and retook Conde", Valenciennes, Lan- 
drecies, and Le Quesnoy without resistance. In 1815 Louis 
XVIII., flying before Napoleon, made a short stay at 
Lille, and in the subsequent advance of the allies into 
France, they crossed this department, the English passing 
through Bavay. Cambray was taken by escalade, and Le 
Quesnoy by capitulation. 
P. C No. 1009 



NORDBERG, GEORGE, born at Stockholm in 1677, 
studied at Upsala, took holy orders, and in 1703 was ap- 
pointed almoner to the Swedish army under Charles XII., 
then at Thorn in Prussia. He followed Charles XII. into 
Poland, Saxony, and Russia, and in 1 807 was made chaplain 
to the king. Being made prisoner by the Russians at Pul- 
tawa in 1 709, he was sent into Russia together with Count 
Piper, but was exchanged in 1815, when he again joined 
Charles XII. at Lund in Scania. Not long after however 
Nordberg was appointed incumbent of the parish of St 
Clair and Olaiis, at Stockholm, where he spent the remain* 
der of his life. After the death of Charles XII. he was 
commissioned by Queen Ulrica Eleonora to write his history 
under her own inspection, and the MS. was afterwards sub- 
mitted to the revision of a royal commission. The work 
was published at Stockholm in 1740, 2 vols, fol., and trans- 
lated from the Swedish into French, and published at the 
Hague, ' Histoire de Charles XII., par M. de Nordberg 
3 vols. 4to., 1 742. The documents from which Nordberg 
compiled his history are authentic, and he had himself 
witnessed many of the facts which he relates, and which he 
had noted down in his journal. His work is therefore a 
book of authority. The style however is heavy and diffuse. 
Nordberg speaks slightingly of Voltaire's ' History of 
Charles XII.,' which is written in a more amusing style, but 
is inferior to the work of Nordberg in point of correctness. 
Nordberg died at Stockholm, in 1744. 

NORDEN, FREDERIC LOUIS, born at Gluckstadt 
in Holstein, in 1708, was educated for the navy, and 
entered the naval school of cadets at Copenhagen. He 
made great progress in mathematics, and became a very 
expert draughtsman. In 1732 he obtained the rank of 
lieutenant in the Danish navy; and soon after, King 
Christian VI., having been made acquainted with his ability 
in drawing, gave him permission to travel abroad for his 
improvement, and allowed him a pension for the purpose. 
Norden went to Italy, where he spent about three years, 
after which he was commissioned by the king to proceed to 
Egypt for the purpose of examining the antient monuments 
of that country. He arrived in Egypt in July, 1737 ; and 
having visited Alexandria and Cairo, he proceeded up the 
Nile as far as Derr in Nubia, after which he retraced his 
steps towards Alexandria, where he reimbarked for Europe, 
in May, 1738. On his return to Copenhagen he was well 
received by the king, and was made captain in the navy. 
In 1740 he proceeded to England to offer his services as a 
volunteer in the war against Spain. He sailed with an 
English squadron for South America, and returned to 
England in the autumn of 1 741. On being made a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of London he published in English 
a memoir on the colossal statues and other remains of 
antiquity at Thebes. He died at Paris, in September, 1 742. 
His papers ar " 
his friends and 
de Nubie,' 2 

volume consists entirely of plates, being a series of maps 
of the course of the Nile from Cairo to Derr, and a suc- 
cession of views of the scenery along the banks of the 
river, forming a kind of panorama of the Nile ; besides 
plans and sections of the pyramids, temples, and other re- 
markable buildings. The second volume contains Norden's 
journal, which is written in a plain unpretending style. 
The editors have added a biographical notice of the author. 
Norden was the first traveller who explored Egypt as an 
artist, and his drawings gave the first tolerably correct idea 
of the stupendous monuments of that country. His work 
was translated into English, and published in London, in 
2 vols. fol. Langles published a new edition of the ori- 
ginal French, in 3 vols. 4to., Paris, 1795-8, with correc- 
tions. 

NORDHAUSEN, a Prussian town in the government 
of Erfurt, in the province of Saxony, is in 51° 30' N. lat. 
and 10° 50' E. long., on the south side of the Harz moun- 
tains, on the little river Zerze, and at the beginning of the 
celebrated tract called the Gulden Au, that is, the golden 
valley. It is an old-fashioned place, surrounded with walla 
and towers, and has seven gates. From the year 1 220 till 
1802, when it was united to the Prussian dominions, it was 
a free imperial city. It is built partly in the plain and 
partly on the declivity of a hill, and consists of the upper 
and Tower towns. There are seven Lutheran churches, a 
gymnasium, some very well conducted girls' schools, an 
orohan asylum, three hospitals, and other useful institutions. 

V Vol. XVI.-2 L 
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The inhabitants, 1 1,000 in number, manufacture very great 
quantities of woollen cloths, flannels, and lackered ware ; 
they likewise make vitriol, aquafortis, and cream of tartar: 
the breweries are very extensive, and the distilleries pro- 
duce annually 30,000 casks of brandy, and consume 300,000 
bushels of corn. The oil-mills produce annually (according 
to Cannabich) 70,000 cwt. of rape oil and 2.600,000 oil- 
cakes. The tanneries are likewise important. The in- 
habitants derive great protits by fattening oxen and swine, 
most of which (6000 oxen and 30,000 swine) are exported. 
Besides the profitable export trade in the above articles, the 
trade in corn is very threat, so that on the whole Nordhau- 
sen is a flourishing town. It is said that a tribe of gypsies 
are still living nearly in a savage state in the village of 
Friedrichxlohra near Nordhausen. (Forsteman's Urkund- 
liche G<schichte der Stadt Nordhausen ; Miiller's Handbuch* 
4 vols. svo„ ls3G. This latter is a topographical dictionary 
of the Prussian dominion, which is always used in this work 
as authority for places in Prussia, being a book of official 
character.) 

NORDLAND. [Trondhiem.] 

NORDLINGKN. [Schlkswig] 

NORDSTRAND. [Schlkswig.] 

NORE. [Thames.] 

NORFOLK, a maritime county of England, on the 
eastern coast. It is bounded on the south-east and south 
by Suffolk, from which it is separated in one part by the 
river Waveney, and in another part by the Little Ouse ; on 
the south-west and west it is bounded by Cambridgeshire, 
and for a short distance on the west by Lincolnshire; on the 
north-west it is bounded by the Wash, which separates it 
from Lincolnshire ; and on all other sides by the North 
Sea or German Ocean. Its form approximates to an oval, 
having its greatest length, from east by south to west by 
north, from Yarmouth to the neighbourhood of Wisbeach 
in Cambridgeshire, 67 miles, and the greatest breadth, from 
the neighbourhood of Thet ford to the village of Blakeney, 42 
or 43 mile*. The area is estimated at -2024 square miles : 
the population in lb'21 was 344,3C8; in 1831, 390,054, 
showing an increase in ten years of 46,6bfi, or 13 per cent., 
and giving 193 inhabitants to a square mile. In area it is 
the fourth of English counties, beini< exceeded only by 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Devonshire; in amount of 
population the ninth; and in density of population the 
twenty-sixth. Norwich, the capital, is on the river Wen- 
sum, about 97 miles in a direct line north-east of London; 
118 miles by the mail-road through Bishop's Stortford, 
Newmarket, Bury, Thetford, and Attleburgh, or 113 miles 
by the other mail-road thiough Chelmsford, Colchester, and 
Ipswich. 

Coast-line, Harbour s, $c. — The Norfolk coast com- 
mences at the sestuary of the Yare, and extends in a regular 
convex outline to the Wash. It is liable to continual en- 
croachments from the sea, which, especially about Cromer, 
has gained much on it. It is for the most part low. Be- 
tween Happisburgh (which is near North Walsham) and 
Weybourne, a village west of Cromer, are cliffs called the 
4 Mud Cliffs,' formed of diluvial matter, especially clay, with 
large masses of imbedded chalk. These cliffs rise in one 
part to the height of 00 or 6u feet (Mr. R. Taylor, in Philos. 
Mag. for lb'24), but are generally much lower. Between 
the mouth of the Yare and the commencement of the cliffs 
is a low sandy coast skirted by sand-banks. The channel be- 
twven these banks and the shore is known as Yarmouth 
Roads, and constitutes a safe anchorage, in some places of 10, 
12, or 1J fathoms. In time of war, this roadstead is the usual 
rendezvous of the North Sea fleet; and at all times 
is frequented by the northern colliers in their way south- 
ward. West of the cliffs a low sandy or shingly coast suc- 
ceeds, extending to St. Edmund's Point, at the entrance of 
the Wash. Along this coast are a line of sand-hills, or as 
they are locally termed ' meals/ or ' marura hills,' from the 
marumor marram (arundo arenaria) which grows on them. 
Some of lhe>e * meals' are insulated at high-water. The 
Kinds by which Branca.ster Bay in this part of the coast, is 
defended to seaward, render it tolerably safe anchorage, with 
a depth in some parts of 16 or 18 fathoms. At Huns- 
tanton, near St. Edmund's Point, are cliffs nearly 80 feet 
hi^h. The Wash is an cpstuary, having extensive sand-banks 
dry at low-water, with channels of deeper water between 
them. The Ouse and the Nene both flow into it. The 
deeper water off the Norfolk coast is known as Lynn Well 
or Lynn Deeps. The coast on the Norfolk side of the Wa*h 



is low and marshy. There are a number of creek* end har- 
bour* on the Norfolk coast : — Yarmouth, Ctey and Blakearr, 
Wells, Bum ham, Brancaster, Thornbam, Heachanm, Saetti* 
ham, and Lynn. 

Surface and Geological Character, — Norfolk commit* m 
hills. The rivers How through valleys of varying bread) fc, 
skirled by low rising grounds or upland*. The bt£fe*rt 
ground in the county is probably on the norlh-we*t uee. 
where the chalk downs appear, extending north and *mt* 
from near St Edmund's Poiut to Castle Acre, berec** 
Lynn and Swaffham, where they sink beneath the marsh? 
valley of the Nar, from which they again em e rg e er4 
extend to Downham. This high ground tubuses jr»- 
dually toward the east, where the chalk sinks under tie 
beds of diluvium (or alluvium, for our authorities ■?• 
not agreed) which overspread a large portion o# ta* 
couuty and the adjacent county of Suffolk ; but on the 
west, toward the shore of the Wash, the chalk ha* a 
steeper escarpment. On this side the chalk -marl enl 
green-sand crop out from beneath it ; and beds «f iiaiihi 
character to those of the Weald in the south-east pert ef 
England crop out from beneath theee formation*. The 
western part of the county is included in the great Fee 
district. The chalk has been found in many etacet in the 
eastern part of the county, beneath the diluvial ka d i. Near 
Cromer large portions of it have been washed away by the 
sea, and the point of * Foulness* near that town ban e«>dveu> 
been the site of a farther extension of the ebaik tewank 
the north-east ; and some of the shoals which rmeei tkt 
navigation of this coast so dangerous are formed a/ agpa- 
gated masses of ponderous chalk Hints. Thia ebaik n a 
some places dug for lime ; and at Marham, weal ef Swat- 
ham, are extensive chalk-pits, the chalk from which m eanV 
ciently hard and dense to be used for building, 
the most curious fossils of the chalk are the flints 
by Professor Bucklaud ' Paramoudrm ;* they are o wnmeah 
about three feet long, pear-shaped, and are found with the 
smaller end downwards. 

The diluvial beds vary in their character. In the 
part they are of gravel, sand, and clay, embodying in 
places fragments of chalk, and containing a aubet 
fossil shells, sereral feet in thickness, called 
shells.* Many of these shells approach in tbeti 
characters to the existing species or the neighbouring 
while others belong to extinct species. Beda of alfonei 
gravel are found on the sides of the valleys which internet 
this district. At Norwich and to the north and went of aW 
city thick beds of sand and gravel are found renting en the 
chalk, with patches of alluvial elay and brick-earth taftar- 
spersed. In the western parts of the diluvial diatnea) 
blocks or boulders of grey or greenish sandstone, 
guished by its peculiar fossils, are found in pita of the eke? 
or marl which rests upon the chalk. This aide of lb* 
county is however chiefly distinguished by sandy beds, TW 
Suffolk word 'crag,' meaning gravel, has been adee**** 
into geological science, and applied to beda of herd eao4 
and gravel with fragments of shells, or more generally tots* 
diluvium of this and the adjoining counties. 

Chalk is dug for lime in many places ; excellent eend fir 
glass- making is procured between Snetttsham and CemW 
Rising ; some potters'-earth is found and excellent bnet- 
earth ; marl is dug in the valley of the Bure ; and the Fee 
districts of the west furnish peat for fuel and manure. 

Hydrography ; Probable Change* of the Coast an JW 
Centuries. — The principal streams flow from the nana 
west part of the county, where the chalk occupies the ear- 
face. The Wensum or Wensom rises at Oxwich* at tke 
neighbourhood of Fakenham, and after making tenant 
past that town, flows south-east in a winding channel 4&mAe* 
to Norwich, 2 miles below which it joins the Yare. Tbs 
Yare rises at Shipdam, between Wattonand Eaat Derehaav 
and flows eastward to the junction of the Weuaocn 2«* nu*e*> 
The united stream, to which some give the name of Wen- 
som, and others of Yare, flows first towards the 



ef 



and then towards the north-cast 20 miles, till it extents 
into a large sheet* of wator called Breydon Water. 



4 miles long and in some parts a mile brood, at the i 
western extremity of which it receives the Waveney. and el 
the north-eastern the Bure ; after receiving which it bene* 
and flows 3 miles southward into the German Oeeaav 
From the source of the Wensum, the real bead, to> the 
outfal of the river, is 74 miles. 
The Waveney rises at Lopham, between Thetford aod Dans 
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tod flows first eastward and then north-eastward, past Diss, 
Harleston, Bungay, and Beccles, to its junction with the 
Yare, nearly 50 miles. The Bure rises in the northern 
part of the county, at Melton Constable, between Foulsham 
and Holt, and flows south-east past Aylsham 50 miles, to 
its junction with the Yare. These rivers receive several 
small tributary streams : the Taes joins the Yare near Nor- 
wich; and the Thurn, from the neighbourhood of North 
Walsham, joins the Bure. 

In the lower part of their course, the Yare, Wa- 
veney, and Bure flow through flat marshy valleys, in 
which are considerable pools of water, locally designated 
* broads' and ' meers.* The valley of the Bure, united 
with some adjacent vales, forms a wide tract of low 
land, interspersed with some insulated plots of higher 
ground called ' holms," and containing a greater number of 
broads* than any other part of the county. Some of these 
are of considerable extent, as Filby Broad and Rollesby 
Broad, forming a winding sheet of water 3 miles long ; 
Hickling Broad, lj miles long and as much broad, and 
others. One arm of the Thurn passes through this low- 
land tract to the sea near Winterton Ness. 

The streams of the western side of the county belong 
chiefly to the system of the Ouse, which touches the border 
of the county near Littleport, a few miles below Ely, and 
flows northward 22 miles into the Wash below Lynn. The 
tide flows up to Denver near Downham, where it is arrested 
by iluices* it formerly flowed up much higher. This river 
is subject to a great swell or overflowing at the equinoxes, 
especially at the spring-tides of the autumnal equinox. It 
receives the Little Ouse, the Wissey, and the Nar. The 
Little Ouse rises at Lopham, in the same tract of swampy 
ground as the Waveney : it flows west to Thetford, where 
it receives the Thet from near Hingham, 22 miles long. 
It joins the Greater Ouse in the marshes near the border 
of the county. It is a slow stream, 35 miles long, and 
traverses a flat uninteresting country. The Wissey, or Stoke, 
is formed by the junction of two streams, which rise, the one 
between bast Dereham and Swaflfham, the other west of 
Hingham* and unite at Buckenham Tofts, north by west of 
Tbetford. From their junction they flow westward past 
Stoke Ferry into the Ouse near Denver Sluice. The length 
of the Wissey from the source of either of its tributary 
streams is about 30 miles. The Nar, or Setchy, rises at 
iucharn, in the neighbourhood of East Dereham, and flows 
westward by Castle Acre, and then northward 22 miles into 
the Ouse above Lynn. 

One of the arms of the Nene forms for several miles the 
boundary of the county ; and the Welney, a stream com- 
municating between the Ouse and the Nene, skirts the 
border just above its junction with the Nene. 

Beside these rivers a number of smaller streams fall into 
the sea along the north coast. 

Few parts of England exhibit marks of more remarkable 
changes than this county. The valleys of the Waveney, 
Yare. and Bure were originally longitudinal basins of chalk ; 
&ud subsequently to the deposition of those diluvial beds of 
gravel ana sand, which cover a large portion of this side of 
the island, were probably arms of the sea. It is contended 
by Mr. Robberds that beds of shells, most of them of 
existing species, found on the shores of the adjacent Ger- 
man Ocean, have been deposited on the side of the hills at a 
height usually of 40 feet, or thereabouts, above the lowest 
part of the present valleys, which beds are rarely found 
except on the face or slope of the uplands that skirt the 
valley*. * All the circumstances connected with these beds 
of shells are strikingly and decidedly characteristio of a 
former strand or beach. An extended line of sand and 
pebbles, stretching at one uniform elevation along the side 
of a range of low hills, similar in its nature and appearance 
to that which universally skirts the ocean, and mixed with 
•bells, some broken and some perfect, with drifted decayed 
vegetables (whether fuci or not), and with such substances 
■ft the retiring tide now leaves on every shore— this exhibits 
all the strongest features of a permanent boundary between 
land and water. . . Nor are these the vestiges of that 
antient ocean which, in ages unfathoroably remote, covered 
•lie whole of this district. . . As far as my observations 
lave extended, I have never found them beyond the imme- 
diate skirts of this valley and its contiguous branches. 1 
Geological and Historical Observations on the Eastern 
Volleys of Norfolk, by J. W. Robberds, jun.) The period 
fcmver at which the ocean covered these valleys to the 



height mentioned is un ascertainable ; and the facts and 
deductions of Mr. Robberds as to the height of the 
waters of this ocean have been controverted. That the 
valleys were eestuaries seems indeed undeniable ; and the 
bottoms of them, composed of a rich alluvial mud, inter- 
mixed sometimes with extensive beds of peat, are the de- 
Eosits of a much later period than that to which Mr. Rob- 
erds's hypothesis refers. It seems probable that the 
valley of the Bure, as far as Burgh by Brampton, perhaps 
to above Aylsham, that of the Yare to above Norwich, and 
that of the Waveney at least to Bungay, were arms of the 
sea. The low flats north of Yarmouth, in which are so 
many * broads,' and through which the Thurn proceeds to 
the sea, were also parts of an rostuary which probably re- 
mained till the time of Alfred, or even that of Edward the 
Confessor, but has since been left dry. There are local 
traditions of the sea having once reached Norwich on the 
Wensom, and Bungay Castle on the Waveney. Indeed 
the navigation of the Waveney is said to have extended to 
Lynn, which renders it probable that the whole valley of 
the Waveney and the Little Ouse was once an arm of the 
sea, like that which insulated Thanet [Kent], and that 
Norfolk was consequently an island or a group of islands. 
Local history, the names of places, the position and form of 
Burgh Castle (a Roman fort), and the discovery of anchors 
and other naval appurtenances in the marshes near Burgh, 
serve to confirm the supposition. We may suppose then 
that the eastern part of Norfolk was once a group of 
low islands. The hypothesis, once admitted, accounts for 
some passages in the history of our island not easily ac- 
counted for else. The spot on which Yarmouth stands was 
not dry land till the eleventh century. 

The hundreds of East and West Flegg, in Norfolk, con- 
stituted probably one island ; the hundred of Lothingland, in 
Suffolk, another ; the 4 holms,' in the valley and flats of the 
Bure, and Ellingham, in the valley of the Waveney, were 
smaller islands. The entrances of the intervening aastuary 
appear to have been at Horsea Gap, between Caistor and 
Happisburgh, at Yarmouth (where the opening extended, it 
is likely, from Caistor to Gorleston), and at Kirkley-road, 
near Lowestoft. (Robberds, ut supra.) An antient map, a 
copy of which is preserved by the corporation of Yarmouth, 
corroborates in a great degree the above supposition (Ives's 
Remarks on the Garianonum of the Romans) ; and Norwich 
in antient documents is described as a port. 

Navigation and other Communications, — The Wensum 
and Yare are navigable to Norwich for sea-borne vessels. 
Norwich was accessible to ships of burden centuries ago, as 
antient records and historical incidents prove. The southern 
entrance of the Yare at that time, through what has since 
been called Lake Lothing, was much used by shipping; but 
a bar of shingle and sand accumulated at the mouth of it, 
and this was crowned (a.d. 1712) with an artificial bank to 
prevent the inundation of the marshes at high tides. The 
only navigable entrance to the Yare for centuries after the 
accumulation of the bar at Lake Lothing was by Yarmouth, 
where sea-borne vessels discharged their cargoes ; and the 
communication with Norwich was carried on by river-craft. 
In 1 827 an act was obtained for making the Yare and Wensum 
navigable for vessels drawing 10 feet water, and for making 
a cut from the Yare to the Waveney, and from the Wave- 
ney to the sea through Lake Lothing, thus restoring the 
antient entrance, and making Norwich once more a port. 
The tide or sea lock of this navigation will admit vessels 
84 feet long and of 2 1 feet in the beam. These works have 
been completed. The Waveney is now navigable to Beccles 
for small sea-borne vessels ; and to Bungay, a few miles 
higher up, for river-craft. 

The Bure is navigable up to Avlsham, 40 miles from the 
sea at Yarmouth. The Ant, a feeder of the Bure, is navi- 
gable up to Wayford Bridge, and the navigation is continued 
by a canal up to North Walsham. The Thurn is marked 
in Priestley's * Map of Inland Navigation ' as navigable up 
to Hickling Broad. 

The Greater Ouse and the Nene are navigable throughout 
that part of their course which is within this county. The 
communication between them, by means of the Wisbeach 
canal and the Well creek, is close on the border of the 
county. The Little Ouse is navigable up to Thetford ; th 
Wissey, or Stoke, up to Stoke Ferry ; and the Nar up tc 
Castle Acre. 

The Norwich mail-coach road through Ipswich enters the 
county at Scole oa the Waveney, and runs by Long Stratton 
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to Norwich : that through Newmarket enters the county at 
Thetford, and runs by Attleburgh. The mail coach road 
to Lynn and Wells enters the county about 9 miles beyond 
Ely. and runs by Downham, Lynn, Snettisham, and Burn- 
ham. Another road to Wells enters the county just beyond 
Brandon in Suffolk, and runs by Swaffham, Fakenham, and 
Great Walsingham. The road to Cromer branches off from 
this beyond Brandon, and runs by Watton, East Dereham, 
and Reepham. One road to Yarmouth branches off from 
the Norwich and Ipswich road at Scole, and follows the 
valley of the Waveney by Harleston, Bungay (Suffolk), and 
Hadisco : but the mail coach road does not enter the county 
until it reaches Yarmouth. 

The Eastern Counties Railroad is to run to Norwich nearly 
in the direction of the Ipswich and Norwich mail-road, and 
from thence is to be continued in an easterly direction to 
Yarmouth. 

Agriculture.— Norfolk has long been considered as fore- 
most among the English counties in an agricultural point 
of view. The same causes which have made the Nether- 
lands productive, beyond the natural capacity of the soil, 
have brought about similar effects in Norfolk, where the 
improved systems of cultivation have been adopted by 
imitating the Flemings, with whom a direct intercourse has 
always been kept up from the eastern ports of England. 

The climate of Norfolk is somewhat colder than that of 
the southern and western counties of England. The coast 
is exposed to the north-east winds K and the whole of the 
county is nearly a continued plain, with only slight undu- 
lations of the surface. Except in a small portion of the 
county on its western boundary, and a strip along the 
southern part, which are marshy," the air is dry and healthy. 
It is, on the whole, as favourable to the tillage of the land 
and the growth of corn as any part of England. 

The soil may be divided into three classes : light sands of 
various qualities, chiefly in the north-western part of the 
county ; low alluvial clays and loams, on the borders of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire; and loams of various 
qualities, chiefly light, incumbent on a marly clay, in the 
centre and eastern part There is a strip of peat and marsh 
along the southern boundary, where the Ouse and the 
Waveney take their rise, and run with a very slow current, 
the one towards the west, where it discharges itself into the 
Wash, and the other eastward to the sea at Yarmouth. At 
Lophamford. where there was formerly a gate dividing 
Norfolk from Suffolk, the water runs to the right and left 
of the road : and from this point, which is low in appearance, 
the two rivers begin to flow. The fall from this point to the 
sea, on both sides, is very trifling, and the whole course lies 
in low peaty marshes. 

The district in which the true Norfolk system of cultiva- 
tion was first adopted, and where turnips and clover were 
introduced in the regular rotations, was that on the north- 
west, where the better kinds of sand prevail. From this 
district it has gradually spread ; and there are now few soils 
in Norfolk which are considered too heavy to bear turnips, 
especially after having been well underd rained— a practice 
which evidently arose from the desire of raising turnips to 
feed cattle and sheep, and manure the land. 

It is now more than a century since the system of culti 
vation which bears its name has been almost universally 
adopted in this county. It was the necessary consequence 
of the introduction of turnips in the place of the old fallow ; 
and has only been modified by substituting artificial grasses, 
peas, or tares, for the clover, which was found not to suc- 
ceed when too often repeated on the same land. In the regu- 
lar course of turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, only one- 
fourth of the land is in wheat ; but in very good loams, and 
where manure is abundant, it may safely be sown at a less 
interval than four years, by introducing peas or beans after 
the first rotation, and taking a crop of wheat after them. 
Thus the rotation becomes one of six years, viz. turnips, bar- 
ley, clover, wheat, beans, wheat. There is another advan- 
tage in this, that the clover only recurs every sixth year, 
and its success is more certain. Where the soil is poorer 
and manure could not be produced in sufficient quantity 
to keep up the fertility, the artificial grasses may be allowed 
to remain two or three years for pasture, which recruits the 
land and saves manure. These circumstances will readily 
account for all the deviations from the original four years' 
rotation. 

Norfolk waft for many years far before other counties, 
north or south of it, in its agriculture ; but for thirty or 



forty years little or no progress was made ; and the K»f •!* 
husbandry, introduced into the north of England and *c: xl 
of Scotland, advanced more rapidly than in the rouri 
where it originated. Turnips, having been originally i. tra- 
duced from Flanders and Holland, still continue to be wd 
broad-cast, as they are there. The raising them on ndf" 
in rows, which is so much preferable, both in respect «f U* 
crop and the improvement of the soil is only allotted ky 
gentlemen and those farmers who have risen above the pn- 
judices attached to a long established practice. AJi*»*c 
the drilling and dibbling [Arable Land, vol. iu, p. JU J 
wheat have been almost universally adopted* the turn.,* 
are still growing irregularly at various distance*, a r^-. 
stance which precludes the use of the plough in the idU- 
vals, and restricts the cultivation to that of the hoe. Hr»~ 
Norfolk does not in general produce such heavy crop* ( 
turnips as similar soils in Northumberland or in Sratlaat 
The crop which is raised in the greatest perfecuot j 
Norfolk is barley. It may be considered as the mas; .-? 

Eortant portion of its agricultural produce; and where »Ha? 
ave been folded on turnips and the surface is enndM *.i 
their dung and consolidated by their tread, a slight t^-Jkn 
ploughing makes a perfect preparation for the seed. Tv 
old practice in Norfolk was to work tlie land by plovr>-; 
it three or four times for barley after turnips and for «W-j 
after clover, as may be seen by Arthur Young's • Rejari a 
that county. Young justly condemns this praetrv •« i 
light porous soil. Since that time a better praetr* l* 
been introduced, and much useless ploughing hat l*r- 
omitted. On the heavy loams repeated plooghm* bit U 
thought necessary; but to plough often early in stem* 
when the land has been wet for a considerable time, a W* 
likely to pulverise a heavy soil, than to watch an opformn.- 
and plough it at the right time, when the soil is rmbte u • 
readily crumbles under the harrows. Heavy loams shc*i 
only be repeatedly ploughed when the earth falls rrrt 
from the mould board, which it does when neither t-» w< 
nor too dry. Where great attention is paid both to *> 
quality of the grain and the quantity produced. 119 <*«•<: 
is sown amongst the barley, but it is drilled mod hoed 1 1 
wheat This however is the exception, the general rv- 
being to sow clover, after a shower, as soon as the fartt 
appears above ground, and to slightly roll the surface* 

There are few counties where such an extent of p«rt: 
productive land has not only been brought into cttlimf «- 
but made equally productive with those which are natnrx • 
fertile, as in Norfolk. This has been effected chw*? v 
laying considerable portions of the marly clay, focod a * :? 
below the surface, on the poorer soil which was at the **j 
face, and by an excellent system of draining the brad wVr 
the subsoil is impervious to water. The drains are *»V 
winter, when labour is cheap, in a very simple anus*: 
the inclination of the soil being ascertained, and the ditt t« 
deepened so as to carry off the superfluous water, nx • 
drains are laid out to receive the water collected Vrtt 
smaller branches. Thirty inches is, in general. the^V 
sufficient depth for a main-drain, which is only two or rV* 
inches wide at bottom. In this are laid bush**, a***" 
broken stones, or, which is best, draining tiles, amri~ 
to the means of the proprietor or occupier, and the ojv ; 
which they can be obtained. Parallel drains from te*-* 
inches to two feet deep are dug which meet the main-e>» 
obliquely downwards at the distance of from fifteen to tfe-t 
feet from each other, according to the wetness of the U-: 
By this means all the surface water, which is n* a*li . 
the soil, and which is more than is required for tfce heai;*. 
vegetation of the crop, runs slowly into these drana, w^.» 
lead it into the main-drain, and ultimately into the r*e* - 
ing ditch. Thus the land is kept in a sound dry stxt*. &<- 
however impervious the subsoil, sheep may be folded cp* 
it at all times. This draining is very different froea 1- 
draining of springy or marshy soils, and requires a d* 
ent system from that which Elkington practised wrth 
much success. Any man may lay out (Ira ins jodjeu*** 
where it is only required to give an outlet for the 
fluous water which falls on the surface in a rainy He 
The only thing to be attended to, is to proportion tfee i. 
tance of the drains to the nature of the soil with r c* w : 
porosity, and to the quantity of rain which usually &Jk 
autumn and winter. A light porous soil of soaic dc 
might be much injured by draining, however wet the . 
mate; for if it is useful to take off superfluous water, »„♦ 
is beneficial to retain it where it runs off too fast 
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These are the immediate means by which the waste 
lands of Norfolk have been brought into a fertile state. 
But much is also due to the practice of granting long leases 
to wealthy tenants, in which practice Mr. Coke (now Lord 
Leicester) has led the way, and justly deserves the title of 
a benefactor to his country, while he has received his 
reward in the increase of his property and the affection 
of his tenants. A proprietor has not always the means, 
and frequently not the judgment required, to undertake 
expensive improvements; but a tenant with a lease for a 
term of years calculates, and lays out his raouey as a specu- 
lation. The benefit which he derives is justly his due, but, 
whatever be the result, the land is improved, and the land- 
lord benefited in the end. Leases have invariably tended 
to the rapid improvement of all farms so let, when the 
means and character of the tenant were ascertained, and 
judicious clauses introduced, not to Tetter the tenant, but 
to prevent his injuring himself as well as his landlord. 

To give even an outline of the mode of cultivation usually 
followed by the Norfolk farmer would require consider- 
able space. It is sufficient to observe that the principles 
are chiefly those of a careful garden cultivation, and that, 
to provide sufficient manure for the corn-crops, half the 
land is devoted to raise food for cattle. The soil is not 
stirred so deep as in many other districts, which is owing to 
the thin staple of it in most places. The Norfolk farmer, 
in general, prefers a few inches of good earth made rich 
with manure, to a greater depth of inferior earth. Much 
time and expense are also saved by slight ploughing, which 
is performed with a very light plough, turning over a furrow 
ten or twelve inches wide and seldom more than four inches 
deep. Thus an acre and a half are prepared for sowing in 
one day by a boy and two horses. This is particularly the 
case where turnips have been eaten by sheep folded on 
the land. The clover-ley and artificial grasses are likewise 
ploughed shallow fur wheat, which is sometimes very ad- 
vantageously dibbled in the sward when turned over com- 
pletely ; for the wheat tillers and throws up many stems, 
deriving its nourishment chiefly by the coronal roots. In 
particular seasons and situations it is often subject to mil- 
dew, which is not so much the case where the soil is culti- 
vated to a greater depth. 

The chief cultivation and manuring are given in the pre- 
paration for sowing turnips, which begin the rotation. The 
land is ploughed and harrowed repeatedly, the weeds being 
collected and burnt ; and finally it is ploughed in stitches, 
as they are called in Norfolk, which are divisions consisting 
of five or ten double furrows, according as the soil is heavy 
or light This is done to let the surface water run off by 
the deeper furrows between the stitches, and for the con- 
venience of sowing or drilling the seed regularly. The 
turnips are hoed by hand, and the labourers are very ex- 
pert in leaving them at regular distances. A second hoeing 
is generally sufficient to destroy the weeds, after which the 
turnip-leaves so cover the ground that, if any weeds appear 
•gain, they are kept under by the shade of the turnip-tops. 
The turnip-fly and black caterpillar are, as elsewhere, a 
great torment to the farmer, especially where turnips have 
been long regularly sown every fourth year on the same land. 
Various devices have been resorted to in order to prevent the 
depredations of these insects, but none have had complete 
success. A muslin net like a bag has been drawn over the 
land as the turnip-plants are coming out of the ground, and 
thousands of flies have been caught ; but they seem to be 
produced more rapidly than they can be taken. The most 
certain preventive is a high state of cultivation and abundant 
manuring of the land, by which the growth of the turnip is 
forced, and it is soon in the rough leaf, after which the 
danger from the fly is over. Against the black caterpillar 
the only means yet found effectual is driving a large flock 
of poultry over the land, which devours great quantities of 
them. Mangel-wurzel has been cultivated by many on 
the better kinds of loam with various success : in some years 
they succeed to admiration, and in others fail entirely. 
There lias been a fluctuation in the opinion of farmers with 
respect to mangel-wurzel ; the majority seem now to prefer 
the Swedish turnip, or Ruta Baga, as more nutricious for 
feeding stock, and not more liable to failure, with proper 
attention. 

The implements used m the cultivation of the soil are 
very various. The ploughs in common use are the small 
swing plough with a single stilt or horn, evidently slightly 
raried from the Flemish plough, and the same plough with 



a more upright beam resting on a carriage with two wheels. 
The peculiarity of the Norfolk wheel-plough is the shortness 
of the beam, the wheels being very little before the coulter 
This makes it much lighter in the hand, although not so 
steady, if it meets with any obstruction ; but it suits the 
shallow furrow which is usually turned up, and it is so easily 
managed, that boys twelve and fourteen years old may be 
seen holding one of them without any apparent exertion, 
unless it be at the end of the furrow, when it is turned into 
a new one ; and even then a little practice soon enables a 
boy to let it slide on the edge of the turn-furrow till it enters 
the ground again. There is scarcely an example of a plough 
being drawn by more than two horses, which are yoked 
abreast and driven with rein by the ploughman. The work 
is so light in general, that the horses work at a brisk pace, 
and at two yokings, of five hours each, will turn over from 
one acre and a half to two acres of ground. Four inches is 
the usual depth, and often even less. The harrows are simi- 
lar to those used in other counties. The break-harrow or 
drag has large iron tines, which enter several inches into 
the ground and divide the sods and clods in the heavy loams. 
The small harrows are usually compounded of several sepa- 
rate harrows, in order to suit the convex form of the stitches, 
and harrow every part equally. Barley rollers are essential 
in the light soils ; and in the stiffcr loams the spiked roller 
is found very efficacious in bringing the soil to a fine tilth 
for receiving the barley and grass seeds. 

Portable and fixed threshing-machines are very common, 
and, when well constructed, are a great convenience, if not an 
absolute saving, to the farmer. The labourers have foolishly 
attributed the want of employment, by which they were suf- 
fering some years past, to the introduction of machinery in 
agriculture; and many farmers have been forced to return 
to the old method of threshing by the flail. But hand- 
labour might be much more profitably employed in the im- 
Erovement and preparation of the soil by dibhling, forking, 
oeing, and draining ; and where these operations are car- 
ried on with spirit, the labourer will never complain of being 
saved the laborious task of wielding the flail from morning 
till night. 

Large barns were once thought necessary to house all the 
corn in ; and the barley was often trod tight in the barn by 
horses led over it, as it was unloaded from the waggons. 
But no barns could now hold the produce of many of the 
larger farms, and stacks well thatched are found to preserve 
the corn better than close barns, especially when they are 
built on frames supported by stone, or cast-iron pillars with 
cans over them, to prevent the rats and mice from making 
lodgments in the straw. A very ingenious staddle has 
been invented, all of wrought-iron except the pillars, which 
are cast. It is cheap and portable, and can be readily 
moved from one spot to another, where it may be most con 
venient to build the stack. 

On the light lands large flocks of sheep are constantly 
kept. The old horned and black-legged sheep, which have 
been in the county from time immemorial, are now in a 
great measure superseded by the Leicester and South Down 
breeds. The Norfolk sheep are good, and their flesh su- 
perior to most other mutton, at a proper age ; but they are 
great wanderers and trespassers. There are few fences 
which will keep them in ; and since almost all the commons 
have been divided and enclosed, the quiet sheep are pre- 
ferred. Of late the Norfolk sheep have been more noticed, 
and crosses of them with other breeds have been attempted 
with some success. 

When the land is too retentive of moisture to allow sheep 
to be folded on it in autumn or spring, and yet good turnips 
may be raised in it, the usual practice in such a case is to 
fatten bullocks on the turnips and straw in yards or sheds. 
When the turnips fail before the beasts are fat, linseed cakes 
must be given to them, which is seldom profitable, except it 
be by the increase of the manure and its improved quality. 
When an ox can be entirely fatted from the produce of the 
farm, the profit is more certain than when food is purchased 
elsewhere. The favourite oxen of the Norfolk farmer are 
the small Scotch breeds, Galloway, Aberdeenshire, or West 
Highland. They fatten readily, are soon fit for the market, 
ana always bring the best price, according to their weight. 

There were formerly some considerable dairies in Norfolk, 
and butter was salted and in repute for ship store or private 
use; but the land is now mostly arable; sheep give less 
trouble and are found equally profitable ; so that very few if 
any large dairies are to be met with. The cows kept for 
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private use are mostly of the polled Suffolk breed, which 
j,mvc much and tolerably rich milk. Some cows of this 
breed have been known to give eight gallons of milk per 
day a month after calving. There was a custom in Norfolk 
formerly of letting a cow and her calf run together in a good 
pasture for a twelvemonth, when the? both became very 
fat and were sold to the butcher. Tne yearling calf was 
called a beeffin. The flesh was tender, neither like veal nor 
beef, but preferred by many to either. This practice is now 
nearly obsolete. 

Many farmers in Norfolk breed horses from their working 
mares; and excellent coach- horses are sometimes produced 
by a cross with a good bony blood-horse. Very little of the 
labour of the mare is lost, and that principally in summer, 
when the foal is very young. She is then worked slightly, 
but by wheat-sowing time she can do a full day's work, with 
proper keep, without any detriment to the foal. Thus an 
extra mare or two may be kept above the number of horses 
actually required for the farm, which will much assist the 
operations and expedite the tillage, while they cost but 
little to the farmer, as the foal will generally repay his own 
keep with a profit, which goes towards the keep of the mare. 
Some horses got by a thorough-bred horse out of an active 
Suffolk cart-mare have proved excellent hunters, and been 
sold at high prices when five years old, having done suffici- 
ent work to pay for their keep from the time they were 
three years of age. 

The Norfolk pigs are generally small and white, with long 
thin ears, differing in this from the Suffolk breed ; but they 
are so intermixed and crossed, that no very distinct character 
can be ascribed to them. Those who are curious in the 
breed of this useful animal cross various breeds according to 
their fancy, and, by selecting those which fatten early and 
readily, they produce varieties more or less perfect. Many 
pigs from Suffolk and Essex, and some from Berkshire, are 
brought to Norfolk to feed in the stubbles after harvest, or 
to consume the barley which may have suffered from the 
weather and is not fit for malting. 

Norfolk turkeys are well known as of peculiar size and 
delicacy. Great numbers are reared every year, and after 
gleaning the stubbles and having plenty of barley till near 
Christmas, they are sent to supply the London market. A 
week before Christmas many of the coaches from Norfolk 
are completely loaded with turkeys, and travellers are often 
disappointed of places. 

The game with which Norfolk abounds was at one time 
a source of grievance to the farmer, not only in consequence 
of its depredations, but of the damage done to his fences by 
licensed and unlicensed sportsmen. The late law, which 
permits the sale of game, has greatly diminished the num- 
ber of preserves and the quantity of game, leaving however 
sufficient sport for those who are satisfied with moderate 
slaughter. 

The Norfolk farmer has numerous advantages in the dis- 
posal of the produce of his land. There are many excellent 
markets in every part of the county, with easy access to 
the coast by water-carriage, the county being nearly sur- 
rounded by the sea and intersected by rivers and canals. 

The principal fairs in Norfolk are:-Attleborough, 
Thursday before Easter, Thursday before Whit-Sunday, 
August 15; Ay lsham, March 25, last Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, October 6 ; Broomhal), Monday after Holy Thursday, 
November 20 ; Burnham, Easter Monday, August 1 ; Caus- 
ton, February 1, last Wednesday in April and August; 
Cley, last Friday in July; Crepingham Magna, August 
12; Cromer, Whit-Monday; Dereham, Thursday before 
July 6, Thursday before September 29 ; Diss, November 8; 
Downham, May 29, November 13; East Harling, May 4,' 
September 20, October 24 ; Fincham, March 3, August 9 ; 
Gay wood, June 22; Harleston, July 5, September 9, No- 
vember 28, for Scotch cattle, lasts a month; Harpley, July 
24; Hempnall, Whit-Monday, December 11; Holt, April 
25, November 25; Keiunghall, July 18, September 4, 
sheep show; Kipton-A*h, September 4, sheep show ; Lod- 
don. Easter Monday, Monday after November 21; Lynn, 
February 14, lasts eight days, October 16; Massingham! 
Tuesday before Easter, November 8 ; Norwich, Maunday 
Thursday, Easter Monday and Tuesday, Whit-Monday ; St. 
Faith, October 17; Stowbridge, Saturday after Whit- 
Sunday; Swaffham, May 12, July 21, November 3; 
Thetford, May 14, August 2, September 25; Watton, July 
10, October io, November 4; Yarmouth, Friday and Sa- 
turday in Easter week. 



Divisions. Totcns, #c.- Norfolk is divided mle thirty 
three hundreds, which, with their situation, area, and po- 
pulation in 1831, are as follows. Norwich u a ati iW 
county of itself 

Hundred. Sitafttfoa. Am. fS^ mt 

Blofield • Central 20,290 5 2># 

Brothercroas . N. 18,720 4ua 

Uackclose . W. 9l.*i0 17<>* 

Claveiing . s.E. 2B.8S0 c.ij 

Depwade . Central 30.950 lu«' 

£ l& * • S. 25,4i0 9*1., 

Earsham s. 24,660 K .-, 

Erpinghara, North N.E 3\770 lu. •♦ 

Erpinghara, South. Central 5u,760 U^. 

Eynsford . Central 40,900 U w* 

Flegg,East . E. n.660 :*'ni 

Flegg.West . E. l M ro <: ; 

K>rehoe . Central 41,130 !l.--.t 

Freebndge Lvnn . W 7».39o ii>*; 

Freebndge Marshland W. 57 'so i\ 'i 

£ allow ^ T • Central 44~4b0 *1, 

Greenhoe, North . N. 32,120 1* < i 

Green hoe. South . Central «3,«50 lu**;r 

Grirashoe . 8.W. 69,340 «J.* 

Guiltcross . s. 29,900 t,:* 

Happmg • E. 30,240 t.u,i 

Henstead . Contral 19,770 X4H 

2 0lt ul . • N - 42.290 IM,% 

Humbleyard . Central 22,620 J „ * 

Laundttch . Central 59,930 lit j 

J^fJ? * J 5 ' 15 ' 26 ^° ^ 

ST' 01 ? • Central 33.570 U.aj, 

fchropham . S. 53.050 J*.vi* 

8mithdon . N.W. 45.660 aj»^ 

Taversham . Central 30,930 7 * „ 

Tunstead . N.E. 35.440 io^i 

Walsham • E. 26.700 O.. 

Wayland . Central 32.610 ^u 

Norwich Liberties . Central 5,920 ti.i.t 



1,292.300 390,6;.* 
Norfolk contains the city of Norwich ; tha pariianxaiin 
borouarhs of Yarmouth, Lynn, and Thetford; and tbe t»vn 
of Attleburgh, Aylsham, New Buck«nbam, Burnbem. Of. 
Cromer, East Dereham, Diss, Downham, Fa ken ham, F«aL 
sham, Harleston, East Harling, Hingharo. Holt. Ltd**, 
Keepham, Stoke Ferry, Swaffham, North WaUbam. W,| 
singham, Watton. Wells, and Wvraondhatn. CassJt Acrr 
Castle Rising, North Elmham," KlenninghalU Irtrfcan! 
Methwold, Snettisham, and Wonted, were formerW of im- 
portance, though now decayed. Banham, BlofleR C<*»- 
hall, Costes*ey. Feltwell, Gaywood, Mattishall, 8hn*ax. 
Upweli, and Walsoken, are the principal village*. Of tam 
Places, Attlkburoh (pop. 1939), Aylsham (pop. tJUv 
Lynn (pop. 13.370), Norwich (pop. 61,116), Thbtfoo 
(pop. 3462). and Yarmouth (pop. 21,1 15% are deeenfead a 
their respective articles. 

New Buckenham is in Shropham handrail. 934 s*ri* 
from London.* The neighbouring village of Old Back**,*.* 
had a castle at the time of the Conquest, but lbs eaatW v%» 
pulled down and a priory of the Black Canons of 8l Ao- 
gustm was budt from its ruins in tha time of Steplm »e 
Henry II., by William de Albini. to whose father taVaMk 
and manor had been granted. At the dissolution, Uw nwfr 
revenue of this priory was estimated at 1311. iia aW 
C«^ or 108/. 10#. 2d. clear. In place of the oM eWfe. 
William de Albini erected a new one. round which a to»n 
grew up, to which the name of New Buckenham was gn*et. 
A few rums of the gateway and keep of this eaasle reiam 
The area of the parish of New Buckenham isonly **• *rm - 
the population in 1831 was 795, about one-third agncuHurml 
The townis pleasanUy situated, and has soma neail* b« J t 
houses. The church is large, and an aniient structural panH 
rebuilt near the close of the fifteenth century. It baa a neferV 
carved screen and some interesting monuments. Tha mmr~ 
ket is on Saturday, and there are two if not threa yaawfv 
faurs. The hying is a perpetual curacy, of tha efear yearly 
value of 1 1 5/., m the appointment of the parishioncrm. Thar* 
were in the parish, in 1633, four day-scnoob (one pmrUv 
supported by endowment, and one partly supported ay «ub- 
aenpuon), with 85 children; and one ^oaay-aehool wttia 
• Tht4asa.saier.taet «^*^ ff ^ — V| T ^ 
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130 children. Old Buckenham parish contains 5520 acres, 
vith a population of 1201, two-thirds agricultural. The 
church formerly belonged to the priory. The living is a 
perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly value of 102/., in the 
#ft of the parishioners. There were in 1833 three day- 
scIumjIs (two partly supported by endowment), with 60 
children; and one Sunday-school, with 110 children. 

Bumuam is in Brothercross hundred, 1 1 7 miles from Lon- 
don. The parish is distinguished as Burnhara Westgate, or 
Huinhara Market, from the neighbouring parishes of Burn- 
bam Overy, Burnham Thorpe, Burnham Norton, Burn ham 
Ulph and Sutton, and Burnham Deepdale. The parish of 
Burnham Westgate has an area of 2930 acres, with a popu- 
lation in 1831 of 1022, more than a third agricultural. The 
town is on the west side of a small river, the Burn, at the 
mouth of which is a small harbour. The present church is 
a oeat building of stone and flint. The market has been 
discontinued, but a considerable corn trade is carried on ; 
some hemp is prepared, and an iron manufactory has been 
established There are two yearly fairs. The living is a 
rectory, with which is united a mediety of the consolidated 
benefices of St. Margaret's, Burnham Norton, and All 
Saints, Burnham Ulph. The clear yearly value is 768/. 
Burnham Ulph and Sutton, and Burnham Norton, are so 
do*; to Burnham Westgate, as to form with it one town ; 
the aggregate area of the three parishes is 5630, with a joint 
population of ) 569. There were in the three parishes in 
1*33, one infant school with 40 children ; one day and board- 
ing school with 60 children; one day-school, partly sup- 
pjrted by subscription, with about 20 children; and two 
Sunday-schools, with 135 children. 

Admiral Lord Nelson was a native of Burnham Thorpe, 
of which parish his father was rector. 

Ciey is in Holt hundred, 123 miles from London. It is 
situated on one side of a small river, and Blakeney on the 
other ; the mouth of the river forms a harbour, called Cley 
ajid Blakeney Harbour. The area of Cley parish is 1980 
acres, with a population in 1831 of 827? that of Blakeney 
1630 acres, population 929: together 36 10 acres; popula- 
tion 1766, about one-fourth agricultural Cley consists 
chiefly of one street, in the centre of which is the custom- 
house. The church is a large and curious edifice, partly of 
early English architecture. The south aisle is of rich per- 
pendicular architecture, with a fine porch. The battlements 
ami parapets of the church are remarkably rich and fine, 
•ml the windows are of good composition. The church of 
BLkeney. a large old building, has a square embattled 
tower, and a lofty turret at one angle of the chancel, sup- 
posed to have been used as a lighthouse. There are some 
remains of an antient Carmelite monastery. The harbour 
vas much improved about twenty years ago, and the trade 
vith the north of Europe has increased. About fifty vessels, 
mostly small, belong to the port, some of which are era- 
ployed in the oyster fishery. There is a considerable im- 
portation of corn, coal, timber and deals, hemp, iron, tar, 
tallow, oil-cake, &c. : the principal article of export is salt, 
from the salt-works of the neighbourhood. There is a mar- 
ket at Cley on Saturday, and a yearly fair for horses. The 
Iwng of Cley is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 338/. ; 
that of Blakeney is a rectory, united with the adjacent rec- 
tory of Cockthorpe, the vicarage of Little Langham, and the 
>crpeiual curacy of Glandford, together of the clear yearly 
raJue of 506/., with a glebe-house. There were in the two 
parishes, in 1 833, two infant-schools, with 40 children ; seven 
rtber day-schools, with 179 children ; a day and Sunday na- 
tujoaJ school, with 110 children in the week and 126 on 
Sundays; and two Sunday-schools, with 260 children. 

Cromer ia on the coast, in Erpingham hundred, 132 miles 
rom London. There was antiently a town or village on this 
art of the coast called Shipdem, which was destroyed by 
be sea about the commencement of the fifteenth een- 
nry. The sea continues to gain on the land, and 
everal houses in Cromer have been destroyed within the 
leisury of those now living. At very low tides large masses 
f wail may still be seen, which are called by sailors ( Shipdem 
teeple.' The town of Cromer is situated at the top of the 
hff* 1* the mod cliftV as they are termed), and consists of 
uu&ea for the most part badly built and of mean appear- 
ace. The area of the parish is 800 acres ; the population 
i l»3l was 1232. The town was formerly a fishing-place, 
ut the pleasantness of the surrounding country and the 
ae *ea view have attracted visitors in the bathing season. 
aero are some good inns, and a subscription library and 



news-room. The bay of Cromer is very dangerous, ana 
most of the fences and outhouses in the neighbourhood are 
constructed of timber obtained from wrecks : yet the place 
carries on some trade in coals, timber, tiles, oil-cake, and 
other goods. Vessels discharge their cargoes on the beach 
at ebb tide into carts, by which the goods are carried by a 
road up the cliff. Fishing is actively carried on, and the 
crabs and lobsters are of excellent flavour. All attempts to 
erect a pier have failed. The market has been discontinued ; 
but there is a yearly fair. There is a lighthouse on the cliff, 
a short distance east of the town. A life-boat and Manby's 
apparatus for saving men from wrecks are kept. There are 
some batteries, erected during the last war, for the defence 
of the place. The church is a building of great beauty, in 
the perpendicular style; the tower is nearly 160 feet high, 
and is remarkably fine; and some other portions of the 
church have very excellent details. The west entrance, the 
chancel, and the north porch are in ruins. The living is a 
vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 99/. There were in the 
parish, in 1833, one infant school with 60 children; two 
endowed day-schools, with 70 boys and 20 girls ; five other 
day-schools, with 59 children; one boarding-school with 
about 20 boys, and two Sunday-schools, with 100 children. 

East Dereham is in Mitford hundred, 1004 miles from 
London. Here was antiently a nunnery, founded in the 
eighth century, by St. Withburga, daughter of Anna, one of 
the kings of East Anglia. This nunnery was destroyed by 
the Danes, and the conventual church became parochial. 
The parish of East Dereham contains 5090 acres ; the popu- 
lation, in 1831, was 3913, one-third agricultural. The town 
is pleasantly situated, and has been much improved ; it 
consists for the most part of well-built houses ; the streets 
are of good width, and are paved with pebbles. The market- 
place, which is convenient, contains a good assembly-room. 
The church is a large cruciform building of considerable 
antiquity ; it has a nave with side aisles, two transepts and 
a choir, with a tower rising from the intersection of the 
nave and transepts. This tower not being considered strong 
enough to bear the bells, a large tower was erected in the 
reign of Henry VII. in the cnurchyard called * the New 
Ctooker.' There is also in the churchyard a plain but 
curious Norman arch covering a spring, to which medicinal 
virtues were formerly ascribed. The church has a rich and 
handsome font put up in the fifteenth century ; and in the 
north transept is a monument to the poet Cowper, who was 
buried in this church, a.d. 1800. There is a good weekly 
market on Friday for corn, cattle, and provisions; and there 
are two yearly fairs for cattle, sheep, and toys. Petty ses 
sions are held here every fortnight. The benefices are, a 
sinecure rectory, of the clear yearly value of 704/., and a 
vicarage united with the chapelry of Hoo, of the clear 
yearly value of 478/., with a glebe-house. There were, in 
1833, nine day-schools, with 183 children, and four Sun- 
day-schools, with 375 scholars. 

Diss is in the hundred of Diss, 86 miles from London. 
The parish is divided by the Waveney from the adjacent 
parish of Palgrave in Suffolk; it contains an area of 3450 
acres, and had, in 1831, a population of 2934, one-fourth 
agricultural. The town is irregularly laid out, and is on a 
very uneven site, but the streets are clean, and there are a 
number of good houses. At the extremity of the town is a 
large mere or pool, covering above seven acres, and abound- 
ing with eels. The church is an antient building, erected 
by the Fitzwalters, lords of the place ; it consists of a nave 
with two aisles and a chancel, and a square tower at the 
west end. There are several dissenting places of worship 
in the town. There is a weekly market at Diss on Friday, 
and a yearly fair for cattle and toys. A few individuals are 
employed in the manufacture of hempen cloth, a quantity 
of which is sold at the weekly market. The living is a rec- 
tory, of the clear yearly value of 715/., with a glebe-house. 
There were in the parish, in 1833, an infant school with 80 
children; a school of industry, with 65 girls; fourteen day 
or boarding schools, with 242 children, and four Sunday- 
schools, with 545 children. 

Downbam is in Clackclose hundred, near the right bank 
of the Great Ouse, 844 miles from London. This is a very 
antient town ; according to Spelraan it had the grant of a 
market as far back as the time of Edward the Confessor. 
The area of the parish is 2880 acres ; the population, in 
1831, was 2198, more than one- fourth agricultural. The 
town consists of three streets, which are well paved. The 
church is an antient building, with a low embattled tower , 
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there are also several dissenting places of worship. There 
are mustard -works and oil-mills in the neighbourhood, and 
a considerable bell-foundry in the town. The market, 
which is on Saturday, is well supplied with fish and fowl 
from the Fens. There are two if not three fairs in the year ; 
one of which is one of the largest horse-fairs in the kingdom. 
The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 403/., 
with a glebe-house. There were, in 1833, a national school 
for 60 girls; three other day-schools, with 160 children; a 
boarding-school, with 89 boys ; and two Sunday-schools, 
with 137 children. 

Fakenhara. distinguished from other places of the same 
name as Fakenhara Lancaster, is in Gallow hundred, 109 
miles from London. The parish has an area of 2360 acres, 
with a population, in 1831, of 2077, one-sixth agricultural; 
the hamlet of Alethorpe, belonging to this parish, has an 
area of 280 acres, with a population of eight persons : making 
in all 2640 acres and 2085 inhabitants. The town is situated 
near the river Wensora, on a pleasant declivity. The streets 
are paved. The church is handsome and commodious, con- 
sisting of a nave with two aisles, a chancel, a south porch, 
and a lofty western tower ; this tower has a fine entrance 
doorway with a large window over it, and a canopied niche 
on each side. There is an antient market-cross. There is 
a corn-market on Thursday, one of the largest in the couuty, 
which is attended by corn-merchants from Wells. There are 
two yearly fairs held on Hampton Green, a mile from the 
town. The quarter-sessions for the county were formerly 
hold here by adjournment alternately with Walsingham, but 
Holt has been substituted for Fakenham, and the former 
sessions-house has been converted into a school-room. The 
living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 862/., with a 
glebe-house. There were, in 1 833, two schools, partly sup- 
ported by endowment, with 55 children ; a school supported 
by subscription, with 42 girls; nine other day or boarding 
schools, with 299 children ; and four Sunday-schools, with 
362 children. 

Foulsham is in Eynsford hundred, 110 miles from Lon- 
don. The area of the parish is 3100 acres, with a population, 
in 1831, of 958, about one-third agricultural. The town was 
nearly destroyed by fire in 1770 ; since that catastrophe the 
houses have been rebuilt on a more regular plan and in a 
more respectable style. The church is a handsome build- 
ing of Hint and stone, rebuilt at the same time as the town. 
There is a corn-market on Tuesday, and two yearly fairs, 
one for small dealers and one for cattle ; beside a statute 
fair for hiring servants. The living is a rectory, of the clear 
yearly value of 602/., with a glebe-house. There were in 
1^33 six day-schools, with 104 children, and two Sunday 
schools, with 145 children. 

Harlcston is inEarsham hundred, 99 miles from London. 
The area of the parish of Redenhall with Harleston is 1610 
acres, with a population, in 1831, of 1784, less than one- 
fourth agricultural. Part of the town lies in the parish of 
Mcndham, which is chiefly m Suffolk; the Norfolk portion 
of this parish has an area of 720 acres, with a population, in 
1 83 1, of 34 1 , one* fourth agricultural ; giving a total for Har- 
lcston of 2330 acres, with a population of 2125. The town 
consists of a main street along the Yarmouth road, and a 
convenient market-place on tne south side of the main 
street. The * middle row,' between the street and the mar- 
ket- place, is in the hamlet of Harleston, which is part of 
Redenhall parish. In this part is a chapel of-ease, a plain 
building. There are three dissenting places of worship in 
the town. The river Waveney flows at a short distance to 
the south ; there are three bridges over it in the neighbour- 
hood. The manufacture of bombazines is carried on to a 
small extent ; there is a well attended corn-market on 
Wednesday, and two considerable fairs, at which great 
numbers of Scotch cattle are sold. The parish church of 
Redenhall is situated on an elevation a mile from the town 
'A\ the road to Yarmouth. It consists of a nave with two 
•hlrs, a chancel, and a fine western tower of perpendicular 
character. The tower was built ad. 1 460- 1 520, but the body 
of the church in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

The living is a rectory, with the chopolry of Harleston 
annexed, of the clear yearly value of 803/. There were in 
1833, in the parish of Redenhall and the Norfolk portion 
of Mcndham parish, two infant or dame schools, with 33 to 38 
children ; a national day and Sunday srhool, partly endowed, 
with 90 children in the week and 134 on Sundays; two 
day-schools, with 40 children; and one Sunday-school with 
145 children. 



East Harling is in the hundred of Gmltero* ft «&i 
from London. The area of the parish u 2*99 acres, ink a 
population, in 1831, of 1031, about half aghculturiL Tbe 
town is small and has little trade. There is i weekk am- 
ket on Tuesday for corn, and there are four )euly fan, 
beside a statute fair for hiring servants. The chores **. 
sists of a nave, two aisles, and chancel, with a tooth p*r* 
with a square tower and a small spire at the rot eal It 
contains a handsome carved screen and some mined fit, 
windows. There are one or two dissenting places of **. 
ship. Quiddenham Hall, the seat of the earl of Alhcoutr. 
is in the neighbourhood. The living is a rectory, U it* 
clear yearly of 523/. There were in 1633 three dtj-riw^ 
with 127 children, and one Sunday-school with 1M «u 
dren. 

Hingham is in Forehoe hundred, about 100 a>ks fro* 
London. The area of the parish is 3630 acres with t pul- 
iation, in 1831, of 1539, two-fifths agricultural Tbt u«b » 
irregularly laid out, but contains some good bourn. TW 
market-place is very neat. The church is Urge tod kasi 
some, chiefly in the decorated English style, with Tery r*«J 
details and fine tracery in the windows. The esst wind* J 
the chancel is of fine stained glass, which was brought fon 
a nunnery in the Netherlands and presented to tbecbtni 
by Lord Wodehouse, a.d. 1812. Trinity chapel, attatbel u> 
this church, has a window of fine stained-gUn oo ttm 
was a mutilated inscription : ' Thys wyndow yi )c ohai 
cost of Hengham:' from which it has been inferred :!u 
the window, if not the whole chapel, was erected b* t« 
contribution of the girls of Hingham. The tower a i m? 
fine specimen of flint and stone work. There in ita>. 
yearly fairs, one chiefly for horses, the others for Iro %wt 
generally. The market has been given up. . 

The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value dV> . 
with a glebe-house. There were in 1833 one d*a**>J 
with 18 children; an endowed grammar school vi'h j* 
children ; a school, partly supported by subscript**. « t, 
69 children; two other day-schools, with 57 children; u» 
one Sunday-school, with 100 children. 

Holt is in the hundred of Holt, 119 miles from b*i** 
The parish has an area of 2950 acres, with a popeUiKti. \ 
1831, of 1622, less than one-third agricultural Their. 
is advantageously situated at the junction of several :j* 
in the midst of a pleasant countiry. It is irregularii it* 
out, but the houses are neatly built and the street* p * 
with flints. The town was nearly destroyed by ■ grui ■ "» 
in 1708, but it was much improved on being rebuilt Tut 
are a neat and commodious sessions-house and a d^ 
There are two dissenting places of worship. There a * ■ 
attended market on Saturday, awl there are two yearh t • 
The quarter-sessions for the county are held here u«« j 
the year by adjournment The living im a rectory. U * 
clear yearly value of 563/., with a glebe-house. Therem- 
in 1833 in the parish one dame-school with UchJiro. 
an endowed school with 60 boys, founded by Sir J *• 
Gresham and placed under the government of th* f* 
mongers' Company in London ; seven other daj-K^- * 
wifh 158 children; one boarding-school with MchiU-*a 
and two Sunday-schools, with 150 children. 

Loddon is in Loddon hundred, 112 or 113 tail* fr« 
London through Scolo Harleston, and Buagsr. It ■» 
a small place situated on a stream which flows into uV l «* 
The village of Chedgrave is so closely adjacent thai U» f" J 
form one town. Loddon parish has an area of tfil * £m 
population in 1831, 1175; Chedgrave, of 900 acne; ***** 
tion 353 : together 3650 acres ; population 1#*> *°* 
principal street runs north and south, having todd» d*^* 
about the middle of the east side and Chedgrave tfcw« "' 
the north-east side of the town. Loddon church iM t- 
stone building with an elegant tower, mostly ^P"!* 0 ^"* 
lar character. Chedgrave church has a fine Nona** **' 
and other antient portions. There are a weekly mir ^ L *j 
two yearly fairs. The magistrates of the neigbboo.*^1 
hold a monthly meeting at Loddon. The hviitf of l/**! 
is a vicarage, of the clear vearly value of 30«A ; tbs* « 
Chedgrave is a rectory, of tne clear yearly value of ^j 
There were in the two parishes in 1833 one boardiOf-* fbrf 
with 17 boys; three day-schools, with from 64 to *• t-< 
dren ; and one Sunday-school with 48 children. 

Reepham is in the hundred of Eynsford, 111 rude* rJ 
London. The area of tlie parish is 570 acres, with ■ P^ 
lation, in 1831, of 452, almost entirely aaTicnhoraL J « 
parishes of Hackford and Whit well may howewsr U *** 
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co Reepham, as tney are closely adjacent. Hackford is dis- 
tinguished as Hackford-by-Reepham or sometimes Reephara- 
Hackford: it contains 820 acres, with a population, in 1831, 
of 698, one-fifth agricultural ; Whit well has 1530 acres, with 
s population, in 1831, of 483, two- thirds agricultural: in all 
2920 acres, population 1633. The town is small, hut it was 
formerly remarkable for having three churches, those of 
Reepham, Hackford, and Whitwell, in one churchyard. One 
of these, Hackford, was burned in the reign of Henry VIII. ; 
ttw; two others, Reepham and Whitwell, yet remain. The 
principal trade is in malt. The market is on Saturday, and 
there is a yearly fair. The living of Reepham is a rectory 
united with that of Kerdiston, of the joint clear yearly value 
of 699/, with a glebe-house ; that of Hackford or Reepham- 
Hackford is a rectory united with the vicarage of Whitwell, 
of the joint clear yearly value of 328/. There were in the 
three parishes, in 1833, one day-school, partly supported by 
subscription, with 36 children; seven other day-schools, 
with 126 children; and three Sunday-schools, with 137 
children. 

Stoke Ferry is in the hundred of Clackclose, 88 miles 
from London. The parish has an area of 1520 acres, with 
i population, in 1831, of 706, about one-third agricultural. 
The town consists of one principal street adjacent to the 
Wiisey, over which there is a bridge. The church is toward 
the south end of the town. The market, which had been 
£>r a long period disused, has been revived within the last 
few years ; it is now held on Friday, chiefly for corn. 
There is one yearly cattle-fair. Messrs. Whitbread and Co., 
the great brewers, have extensive malting establishments 
here. The living is a perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly 
rnlue of 71/. There were in 1833 one day-school, partly 
bMpported by endowment, with 50 children, and two Sun 
da \ -schools, with 122 children. 

Swaff ham is in the hundred of South Greenhoe, 93 miles 
from London. The parish has an area of 81 30 acres, with a 
population, in 1831, of 3285, about one-fourth agricultural. 
Hie town is situated on an eminence, and consists of four 
principal streets. The houses are generally well built, 
and toe town has a neat theatre, an assembly-room, 
and a house of correction. The church, which is a 
large edifice in the form of a cross, consists of a nave 
with two aisles, a chancel, and two transept-chapels. It 
k the finest parish church in the neighbourhood. There is 
•n embattled tower at the west end, with pinnacles at the 
corners, and a peal of eight bells ; there is also a porch on 
the south side ; the aisles are separated from the nave by 
fourteen arches, seven on each side, sustained by slender 
clustered pillars; and above them are twenty-six or twenty- 
eight light and elegant windows, two over each arch. In 
these windows are some fragments of stained glass. The 
roof is of finely carved oak ; the church contains several 
monuments. There are several dissenting meeting-houses 
The market is held on Saturday, and there are three fairs in 
the year. A great deal of butter is sold. The quarter- 
strssions for the county are held here by adjournment at 
Midsummer, and races and coursing-meetings are held on 
an extensive heath of some thousand acres near the town. 
The living is a vicarage united with the rectory of Threxton, 
of the joint yearly value of 738/., with a glebe-house. There 
were, in 1833, one day-school, partly supported by endow- 
ment, with 15 boys {seven other day-schools, with 215 
children ; and two Sunday-schools, with 263 children. 

North Walsham is in the hundred of Tunstead, 123 
miles from London. The area of the parish is 4010 acres; 
the population, in 1831, was 2615, about one-third agricul- 
tural. The town stands on a gentle eminence above the 
river Ant, and consists of several streets irregularly laid out. 
The town was almost entirely burnt in the year 1600. A 
market-cross, erected in the time of Edward III., was re- 
paired after the fire by Redman, bishop of Norwich. The 
church is a spacious and magnificent building, an early spe- 
ci men of the perpendicular style. 1 1 has a fine south porch of 
Hint and stone, and a richly carved wooden cover to the font. 
The tower fell down in 1724, and has remained in ruins ever 
ttnee. There are several dissenting meeting-houses and a 
neat theatre. The silk manufacture is prosecuted on a very 
stnall scale ; there is a weekly market on Thursday, a yearly 
caule-fair, and two statute fairs in the year for hiring ser- 
vants. A navigable canal, connected witn the navigation of 
ihe Ant and Sure, opens a water communication between 
th» town and Yarmouth. The living is a vicarage united 
with the rectory of Antingham St. Mary, of the clear yearly 
P. C, No. 1010. 



value of 336/., with a glebe-house. There were, m 1833, 
thirteen boarding or day schools, with about 154 children; 
and three Sunday-schools, with 196 children. 

New Walsingham is in the hundred of North Greenhoe, 
1134 miles from London. The parishes of Great or Old 
Walsingham and of Little or New Walsingham adjoin each 
other; Old Walsingham has 2170 acres, with a population, 
in 1831, of 434. three-fourths agricultural; New Walsing- 
ham has 860 acres, with a population of 1 004, about one- 
fourth agricultural : together 3030 acres; population 1438. 
A chapel was built at Old Walsingham, and dedicated to 
the Annunciation of our Lady, a.d. 1061, by the widow of 
Richoldis de Favarches. Geoffry, her son, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, founded here a monastery for Au- 
gustinian or Black Canons, and erected a conventual church, 
giving to the monastery the chapel built by his mother. An 
image of the Virgin, belonging to this foundaiion, was held 
in the very highest regard; pilgrimages to the chapel or 
shrine of * Our Lady of Walsingham ' were even more fre- 
quent than those to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, and 
the possessions of the priory were augmented by large en- 
dowments or costly presents. Foreigners of all nations came 
hither on pilgrimage, and several kings and queens of Eng- 
land, among them Henry VIII. in the commencement of 
his reign, paid their devotions here. Erasmus, who visited 
it, has described the riches of the chapel. The monks per- 
suaded the people that the Milky-way in the heavens was a 
miraculous indication of the road to this place, whence it 
came to be called by some ' the Walsingham way.' The 
convent at the suppression had a yearly revenue of 
446/. 14*. 4\d. gross, or 391/. 11*. 7 id. clear, beside the 
offerings to our Lady, valued, according to one authority, at 
260/. 12*. 4c/. yearly, but by another at 26/. 15*. only. 

There are some fine remains of the convent; a richly 
ornamented lofty arch, supposed to have formed the east 
end of the conventual church, the western entrance gate- 
way to the monastery, having a broad flattened arch ; 
the walls, with windows and arches of the refectory, 78 
feet by 27, with walls 26} feet high; a Norman arch 
with zigzag mouldings, which has been removed from its 
original site; part of the cloisters, incorporated with 
the modern mansion, a stone bath, and two uncovered 
wells, called * the wishing wells,' yet remain. The 
principal part of these ruins are included in the pleasure- 
grounds of Walsingham abbey, the seat of H. L. Warner, 
Esq. There is a fine engraving of the eastern end of the 
church in the last edition of Dugdale's • Monasticon.' There 
was a house of Franciscan or Grey Friars at Little Wal- 
singham, the houses and gardens of which were valued at 
the dissolution at 3/. per annum ; there was also a lazar- 
house, founded a.d. 1492, for two leprous persons. This 
lazar- house has been enlarged, and is used as a bridewell. 
The town of New Walsingham is near the river Stiff key. 
The church, which is a spacious building, contains an an- 
tient font of perpendicular character ; its carving is among 
the richest in England, representing the seven sacraments 
of the Roman Catholic church and the Crucifixion. An 
engraving of this font is given in Britton's ' Architectural 
Antiquities,' vol. iv. There is a yearly fair. Quarter-ses- 
sions for the county are held here by adjournment twice in 
the year. There are Methodist and Independent meeting- 
houses. The living of Old Walsingham is a chapel ry, of 
the clear yearly value of 168/. ; that of New Walsingham, a 
donative, of the value of which there was no return. There 
were in the two parishes, in 1833, one endowed school, but 
without scholars; one school, with 12 girls, supported by 
private charity ; seven other day-schools, with 161 children ; 
one day and Sunday school, supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, with 37 girls; and four Sunday-schools, with 173 
children. 

Watton is in the hundred of Wayland, 91 miles from 
London. The area of the parish is 2000 acres ; the popu- 
lation, in 1831, was 1027. The town, which is small, is in 
the midst of a dairy country, from which a considerable 
quantity of butter is sent to London. There are in the town 
some almshouses and a clock-tower. The church, which is 
at some distance from the town, has a round tower with an 
octangular top ; it is supposed that some parts of the build- 
ing are as old as the time of Henry I. There is a weekly 
market on Wednesday, three antient fairs, and two others 
of modern establishment. Petty-sessions for the hundred 
are held monthly. The living is a vicarage, of the clear 
yearly value of 187/., with a glebe-house. There were in 
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the parish, in 1833, a national day and Sunday school, 
with 120 children, and three day-schools, with 93 children. 
Wells is in North Greenhoe hundred, 118£ miles from 
London. The area of the parish is 2250 acres, with a popu- 
lation, in 1831, of 3024. The town is on a slight elevation 
rising above the marshy flat which here lines the coast, and 
about half a mile from the sea, on a creek, the mouth of 
which forms the harbour. The shifting sands render this 
harbour difficult of access, but considerable improvements 
nave been made in it The town consists of two principal 
streets, partially paved, and of some smaller streets. There 
is a custom-house on the quay ; there is also a theatre. The 
trade of the port is considerable. Corn and malt are 
shipped ; and coals, timber, deals, bark, oil-cake, tar, and 
wine are imported. There is a yearly fair. Petty-sessions 
for the hundred are held every fortnight. Several of the 
townsmen are engaged as seamen in registered vessels, or 
in the oyster or other fishery. The living is a rectory, of the 
clear yearly value of 738/., with a glebe-house. There were 
in the parish, in 1833, six infant or dame schools, with 124 
children; two endowed day-schools, with 60 children; two 
schools, supported by private charity, with 60 children ; 
eight other day-schools, with 277 children ; and two Sunday- 
schools, with 339 children. 

Wymondham (pronounced and occasionally written 
Wiudham) is in Forehoe hundred, 100 miles from London. 
The parish comprehends six divisions, having an aggregate 
area of 11,240 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 5485. 
A priory of Black or Benedictine monks was established 
here before a.d. 1107, by William de Albini, chief butler to 
Henry I. It was at first a cell to St. Alban's abbey, but 
was separated from it and erected into an independent 
abbey about a.d. 1448. It had ten or twelve monks : the 
yearly revenue at the dissolution was 211/. 169 G\d. gross, 
or 72/. 5*. 4d. clear. The only part of the conventual build- 
ings now remaining is a portion of the church, which is now 
used as the parish church. The town grew into importance 
through the monastery. Ket the Tanner, who raised a 
rebellion in the county in the reign of Edward VI., was a 
native of this town. 

The town of Wymondham is of considerable extent, and 
has been much improved of late years. The church was 
originally cruciform, consisting of a nave with side aisles, 
the south aisle having the monks' lodgings over it, two 
chapels forming transepts, a choir, with Lady chapel on the 
north side, and a tower rising from the intersection of the 
nave and transepts. There were a chapter-house and other 
conventual buildings. Between the years 1410 and 1476 
the inhabitants built another tower at the western end. The 
part now remaining consists of the nave with the side aisles 
(the south aisle having been rebuilt), the western tower, a 
considerable portion of the central tower, and some frag- 
ments of the walls of other parts. The architecture is 
of different styles and periods; the Norman arches of 
the nave may be regarded as belonging to the original 
building. There are several dissenting meeting-houses at 
Wymondham, and a house of correction. The bomba- 
sine manufacture is carried on to a considerable extent; 
the whole number of persons employed in it is probably 
near 1000. There are a market on Friday, two yearly fairs 
for horses and cattle, and occasional statute fairs for hiring 
servants. The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value 
of 516/., with a glebe-house. There were, in J 833, two day- 
achools, partly supported by an endowment, with 140 chil- 
dred ; three other day-schools, with 110 children ; and five 
Sunday-schools, with 599 children. There is an endowment 
for a free grammar-school, but the Report in 1833 states 
that ' there bad been no child instructed therein for many 
years.' 

Of the places formerly of note, but now decayed, may be 
mentioned North Elmham in Launditch hundred, 5 miles 
north of East Dereham. In the Saxon time this was for 
four centuries (a.d. 673-1075) the seat of a bishopric; 
and after the see was removed toThetford, and subsequently 
to Norwich, the bishops continued to reside occasionally in 
the manor-house here, which bishop Spencer, in the time of 
Richard II., obtained leave to convert into a castle. The 
entrenchment surrounding this castle still remains, and en- 
closes about five acres of land. There are a few remains of 
the palace overgrown with briars and thorns, and some 
traces of the cathedral. The parish has an area of 5000 
acres, with a population, in 1831, of 1 153. The living is a 
vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 316/. The see was 



formed by dismemberment from that of Donvicb. The t»o 
sees were reunited probably about 870 or 871. 

Castle Acre is in the hundred of Freebndge Lvna. 4 
miles north of Swaflham, on the north bank of tbe Kac It 
is probable that this was a Roman station, for several rvtM 
and a tessellated pavement have been dug up here. Tt* 
castle, from which the place probably gets lU nam*, *« 
erected by William earl of Warren and Surrey, to wkna um 
lordship had been granted by the Conqueror. It urcuprd 
the southern side ot a hill sloping toward the river, and c «p 
sisted of three parts or divisions, each fortified vita meur^k, 
ditchos, and walls, but connected with each other. Tt* 
earthworks remain, as well as fragments of the bmldir^ 
The principal street of tbe present village passe* thrag t 
one of the main entrances of the castle ; this entrant* cao- 
sists of an outer and inner gate, with a portcullis betvrro 
them, and two circular bastions to defend the sfynBeh. 
There are traces of a similar entrance at tbe southern ea4 A 
the street. Earl Warren founded also a priory of Ooa^r 
monks near his castle ; the yearly revenues of which pr* n 
at the dissolution were estimated at 324/. 1 7s. 5f <t*_ er»H. 
or 306/. 1 1*. 4\d. clear. There are considerable remain* <*f 
this religious house. The ruins of the west from U \> 
church and the towers at the angles are a fine sperm* l 
enriched Norman architecture. There are three doorvtn 
in this front ; the central and principal one has a muaWr J 
fine zigzag and other mouldings. The large west wi&i.< 
over this doorway forms an exception to tbe general cs*- 
racier of the front, being of perpendicular architecture, Uu 
much mutilated ; there are pointed arches, or remsna* ci 
them, on each side of this large window. Suase Urr? 
columns of the nave, but only one in a perfect stale, v* 
walls of the transepts, and considerable remnants of Lbs cu>- 
ventual buildings to the south of the church, of tbe jtut • 
house adjacent to the south-western angle of tbe cbsrri 
of the porter's lodge, and of the barn of the monasterr. an 
remaining. The site of the monastery within ubat ass? t* 
called the walled precinct contains nearly thirty acre*. TW 
village of Castle Acre is still considerable. Tbe area of ^ 
parish is 3210 acres; the population, in 1831. * a* IK. 
There are two dissenting places of worship, and m l»i; 
there were three day-schools, with 125 children, and tk>* 
Sunday-schools, with 2*25 children. The living is a ncsnit. 
of the yearly value of which no return has been aus* 
There are two yearly fairs, and the magistrates bold a stat- 
ing here once a fortnight. 

Castle Rising, also in the hundred of Fre*feni{« 
Lynn, 5 miles north-west of Lynn, and 2 mives frua 
the Wash, on the Rising or Habingly river, m a pur* 
of great antiquity ; an old verse, preserved by tiadi:*<«i, 
declares that * Rising was a seaport town when Linn in 
but a marsh/ It is thought that Alfred the Great Wui i 
castle here; at any rate William de Albini, to wboa* ao«- 
tors the Conqueror gave several lordships in tbe eeuarv. 
built a castle here before 1 1 76 ; and this edifice apoeao * 
enclose a fragment of a more antient building. Tbetz** 
of the place was considerable, and the town was incorpersi^. 
but at what period is not clear; however, tbe barboor, Wi*; 
choked up with sand, was deserted, and the placw Ml *a* 
decay. It received the elective franchise in tbe baa* d 
Philip and Mary ; but from the decay of tbe ton li* 
number of voters was diminished to two or three, ' 
franchise was taken away by tbe Reform Act. Tbe < 
tion has almost dwindled away. The parish and iii iy^ 
contains 2330 acres, with a population, id IfrJI. <d X**, 
more than half agricultural. There are coruafcnaA* re- 
mains of the castle; the keep is standing* though work 
dilapidated ; the walls are three yards thick, and tbe d ^ 
sion and arrangement of the apartments are very ofcrMM. 
It stands in a ballium or court surrounded by a moat a»4 ctav 
bank men t The general style of the building is Neram-- 
and bears a resemblance to that of Norwich castle. LsaUe. x 
of France, queen of Edward II., was kept in confinement - 
this castle by her son Edward III., from ajx I33t till t*t 
death in 1358. The church is a very antient structure ; ' s# 
west front is of remarkably fine Norman compound - 
has a fine doorway with varied mouldings, and a tare* 
window above, with a aeries of intersecting arches on cwrc 
side. The font is antient and highly ornamented. TW 
living is a rectory consolidated with that of Roydon. of tS# 
clear yearly value of 41V/., with a glebe-house. There »*-*. 
iu Ib33, two day-schools, with 67 children, and two Ssso^y 
schools, with 6 1 children. 
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Kenninghall, in Guiltcrosa hundred, m the neighbour- 
hood of East Harling, is on the Ikeneld Street, and was 
once a residence of the princes of East Anglia, from which 
circumstance it derives its name, Cyning-Halia, 'King's 
Hall' or palace. The site of this palace, which is still dis- 
cernible, is called ' Candleyards,' a corruption probably of 
Cyning-hall-yards, and consists of an area of four acres, 
surrounded by a ditch, and having an artificial mound at 
each corner. The lordship was conferred by the Conqueror 
on William de Albini, from whose family it descended to 
the MontalU, the Mowbrays, and the Howards. The splendid 
manorial residence of these nobles was forfeited to the crown 
on the attainder of the duke of Norfolk in the time of king 
Henry VIII., by whom it was conferred on bis daughter the 
princess Mary, who, as well as* her sister Elizabeth, occa- 
sionally resided here : it is now pulled down. The church, 
which is antient, has a south door of very singular Norman 
composition. The market of Kenninghall has been for 
many years discontinued. The area of the parish is 3660 
acres; the population, in 1831, was 1251, more than half 
agricultural. The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly 
Talue of 250/., with a glebe- house. There were, in 1833, 
two boarding and day schools, with 55 children ; three day- 
schools, with 76 children ; and two Sunday-schools, with 
260 children. 

Litcham is in Launditch hundred, 8 miles north-west 
of East Dereham. The area of the parish is 2060 acres ; 
the population, in 1831, was 771, more than a third agricul- 
tural. It was formerly a market- town, but the market has 
been discontinued ; the place however still continues to be the 
mart of the surrounding villages. The church is an antient 
structure. There were, in 1 833, one day-school, partly sup- 
ported by subscription, with 70 children; one other day- 
school, with 20 children ; one boarding-school, with 10 
children ; and one Sunday-school, with 50 children. 

Methwold is in Grimshoe hundred, between Brandon and 
Stoke Ferry. The parish has an area of 13,530 acres, with 
a population, in 1831, of 1266, about three-fourths agricul- 
tural. The market has fallen into disuse. There are a 
handsome church with an embattled tower, and a Methodist 
meeting-house. The living is a vicarage united with the 
rtctony of Cranwich or Cranwick, of the clear yearly value 
«f 4501., with a glebe-house. There were, in 1833, one day- 
tcbooL, with 36 children, supported by the duchy of Lan- 
caster ; one day and Sunday school, with 16 children in the 
veek and about 22 on Sundays, partly supported by private 
charity; and one Sunday-school with 217 children. 

Snettisham is in Smithdon hundred, about 1 lj miles north 
by east of Lynn, not far from the Wash. The area of the 
parish is 5580 acres, with a population, in 1 83 1, of 926, nearly 
two-thirds agricultural. The market has been discontinued. 
There are a church and a Methodist meeting-house. 
Several brass 'celts,' antient instruments of disputed origin 
and use f have been dug up in this neighbourhood. The 
living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 110/., with a 
glebe-house. There were, in 1833. one endowed school with 
35 children ; a school, partly supported by charity, for 47 
girls; five other day-schools, with 81 children ; one board- 
ing school, with 28 children ; and two Sunday-schools, with 
73 children. 

Worsted is in Tunstead hundred, 12 miles north-north- 
east of Norwich. The area of the parish is 24 1 0 acres ; the 
papulation in 1831 was 830, more than half agricultural. 
This place was formerly the seat of a considerable manufac- 
ture, introduced by the Flemings, of woollen twists and 
shift, called from it • Worsted goods ;' but this manufacture 
was in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. removed 
to Norwich, where indeed it had been previously esta- 
blished. The market has been discontinued; and the 
town has now scarcely any manufacture and little trade, 
though the latter is facilitated by the canal from the 
nver Ant up to North Walsham, which passes near the 
town. The church is a fine building, consisting of nave, 
chancel, and tower: the nave and chancel are partly 
of decorated, but chiefly of perpendicular character ; the 
tower is of decorated character, and is of very admirable 
wangement and composition. It is strengthened by rich 
buttresses and is crowned with pinnacles. There is in the 
«huich a font of peculiar richness with delicately pannelled 
*»de& ; the pedestal has niches and buttresses, and the risers 
«f the steps are pannelled. The cover of this font is of 
^ood, of rich ' tabernacle work.' There is also a fine wooden 
**r«*u. The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value 



of 25 W. There were in the parish, in 1833, five day-schools, 
with 87 children, and two Sunday-schools, with 134 
children. 

The villages require only very slight notice. Banham 
(pop. in 1831, 1297) is in Guiltcross hundred, aoout 2 miles 
north-east of Kenninghall : it has a small endowment for a 
school. Blofield (pop. 1092) is in Blofield hundred, 7 miles 
from Norwich on the road to Yarmouth. It has several 
schools, one supported by endowment, another by private 
charity. Coltishall (pop. 868) is in South Erpingham hun- 
dred, on the river Bure, 7 miles from Norwich on the road 
to North Walsham : it has an endowed free-school. Cos- 
tessey (popularly Cossey) (pop. 1098) is in Forehoe hundred, 
on the river Wensom, 4 miles from Norwich. It has the 
fine seat and park of Costessey Hall, the seat of Jerningham 
lord Stafford. The house is partly antient, partly modern. 
Contiguous to the house is a handsome troth ic chapel, erected 
by Edward Jerningham, Esq., a branch of the family. 
Feltwell (pop. 1231) is in Grimshoe hundred, about 2 miles 
south of Methwold. It consists of two antient parishes con- 
solidated. Gay wood (pop. 924) is in the hundred of Fare- 
bridge Lynn, about a mile from Lynn, and consists of a 
principal street on the road to Swaffham. It has a large 
national school. The church serves for the adjoining parish 
of Bawsey, as well as for Gay wood. Mattisball (pop. 1093) 
is in Mitford hundred, 1 1 miles west of Norwich : some ma- 
nufacture, probably of Norwich stuffs, is carried on. Strip- 
dam (pop. 1889) is also in Mitford hundred, between East 
Dereham and Watton. There is an endowed school here. 
It has a handsome church. Up well (pop., including the 
chapelry of Welney, 4156, on an area of 22,360 acres) is 
partly in Clackclose hundred, partly in Wisbeach hundred, 
Cambridgeshire, chiefly in the former. The village is on a 
branch of the river Nene, which here forms the boundary 
between the two counties. There are large garden-grounds 
in the neighbourhood. The church is on the Norfolk side 
of the stream. There are a Methodist meeting-house and a 
charity-school. Walsoken (pop. 1 856, on an area of 8800 acres) 
is in Freebridge Marshland hundred, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Wisbeach, to the inhabitants of which the 
pleasant walks round the village offer an agreeable prome- 
nade. Walsoken, with the neighbouring villages of Walton 
and Walpole, derives its name from its situation, adjacent 
to an old Roman wall or embankment for securing the 
country against the inundation of the sea. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal purposes.— This 
county is included in the diocese of Norwich, which compre- 
hends Norfolk, Suffolk, and a few parishes in Cambridge- 
shire. [Norwich, Diocese of.] Norfolk is divided between 
the two archdeaconries of I. Norwich and II. Norfolk. I. The 
archdeaconry of Norwich includes the eleven rural deaneries 
of— 1, Blofield, 2, Breckles, 3, Brisley, 4, Flegg, 5, Holt, 6, 
Ingworth, 7, Lynn, 8, Taverham, 9, Thetford, 10, Toflrees, 
and 1 1, Walsingham. Of these it is proposed that the deanery 
of Lynn shall be added to the diocese of Ely. II. The arch- 
deaconry of Norfolk includes the thirteen rural deaneries 
of— 1, Brooke, 2, Burnham, 3, Cranewise, or Cranwich, 4, 
Depwade, 5 Fincham, 6, Hingham, 7 Hitcham, 8. Humble- 
yard, 9, Reddenhall, 10, Repps, 11, Rockland, 12, Sparham, 
and 13, Waxton. Of these, it is proposed that Fincham 
should be added to the diocese of Ely. In Browne Willis's 
enumeration there are 354 churches and chapels in the 
former of the two archdeaconries, and 446 in the latter 
making just 800 in the whole county. In Lewis's * Topo- 
graphical Dictionary,' the number of parishes is given at 
756 ; of which 441 are rectories, 171 vicarages, and 78 per- 
petual curacies; the remaining 66 are not specified. 

Norfolk is in the Norfolk circuit, and the assizes are held 
at Norwich. The quarter-sessions are held at Norwich; 
from thence the Epiphany,3£aster, and Michaelmas sessions 
are adjourned to King's Lynn, the Midsummer sessions to 
Swaffham; the Epiphany and Midsummer sessions are 
further adjourned to Walsingham; the Easter and Mi- 
chaelmas sessions to Holt. 

The county gaol is at Norwich, adjacent to the keep 
of the castle. The old prison, restricted to the walla 
of the antient fortress, having been found insufficient 
for the increasing number of prisoners, the new gaol ad- 
joining it was erected in 1824, at an expense of 50,000/. 
It consists of a keeper's house of octagonal form and 
three radiating wings. The site is not considered to 
be well chosen, the sun and air being obstructed by the 
dense mass of the old castle, and the various buildings are 
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loo much crowded together. The discipline of the gaol (by 
Report of Inspector, Feb. 1, 1836) was considered too lax : 
but the defects of management result in a great degree from 
the inconvenient construction and arrangement of the 
prison. There are houses of correction at Swaflfham, Lit- 
tle Walsingham, and Wymondham. There are borough 
gaols at Norwich, Yarmouth, King's Lynn, and Thetford. 
The number of prisoners for the county, committed from 
October in the year 1833 to October in the year 1834, was 
1757, vis. 842 to Norwich Castle, 346 to Swaflfham, 467 to 
Little Walsingham, and 102 to Wvmondham ; in 1834-3, 
1G65, viz. 801 to Norwich, 333 to Swaflfham, 425 to Little 
Walsingham, and 106 to Wymondham; and in 1835-6, 
1541, viz. 718 to Norwich, 287 to Swaflfham, 427 to Little 
Walsingham, and 109 to Wymondham. There is a County 
Lunatic Asylum, established in May, 1814; into which, from 
its establishment, up to May 1, 1836, 1020 patients had been 
admitted. The amount of expenditure for the county rates 
in 1834 was 15,875/. 13*. 2{d. t the greater part by far being 
expended in the prosecution of criminals, maintenance of 
prisoners, and other charges connected with the administra- 
tion of justice. 

The maritime jurisdiction of the county is under the di- 
rection of the vice-admiral of Norfolk, an officer appointed 
under a commission from the lords of the Admiralty, who is 
invested with a power to hold a Court of Admiralty for the 
county, with judges, marshals, and other officers. An ap- 
peal lies from this court to the high Admiralty Court. A 
court for the liberty of the duchy of Lancaster (of the limits 
of which in this county we are not aware) is held at Aylsham. 
A court for the liberty of the duchy of Norfolk is held at 
Lopham, or elsewhere within the liberty, at the discretion of 
the duke. The extent of this liberty is considerable, and 
reaches beyond this county. It comprises the whole hundred 
of Earsham, the half-hundred of Guiltcross, several manors 
and demesnes in other parts of the county, and several 
parishes or demesnes in Suffolk, Sussex, Surrey, and in 
other parts of the kingdom. Within these limits the duke 
has the return of all writs, bills, summonses, precepts, and 
mandates of the king, and exercises various other rights. 
The court of the honour of Rhye is kept at Hingham, and 
itat of the fee or capital lordship of Richmond, at Swaflfham. 

Before the passing of the Reform Act, twelve mem- 
oers were returned from Norfolk : two for the county, two 
for the city of Norwich, and two each for the boroughs of 
Yarmouth, Castle Rising, Lynn, and Thetford. The total 
number was not affected by that act ; the two members lost 
oy the disfranchisement of Castle Rising being counter- 
balanced by the addition of two members consequent on the 
division of the county. The eastern division of the county 
includes the eighteen hundreds of Blofield, Clavering, Dep- 
wade, Diss, Earsham, North Erpiugham, South Erping- 
ham, Eynsford, East Flegg, West Flegg, Forehoe, Happing, 
Henstead, Humbleyard, Loddon, Taversham, Tunstead, and 
Walsuam. The court for the election of members is held 
at Norwich; and the rolling-stations arc Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, Reepham, North Walsham, and Long Stratton. The 
western division of the county comprehends the fifteen hun- 
dreds of Brothercross, Clackclose, Freebridge Lynn, Free- 
bridge Marshland, Gallow, North Greenhoe, South Green- 
hoe, Grimshoe, Guiltcross, Holt, Launditch, Mitford, 
Shropham, Smithdon, and Wayland. The court for the 
election of members is held at Swaflfham ; and the polling- 
statious are Swaflfham, Downham, Fakenham, Lynn, Thet- 
ford, and East Dereham. The boundaries of the city of 
Norwich and of the several boroughs were not altered, 
except by the incorporation with Norwich of some extra- 
parochial districts, and the addition of the whole of the 
parish of Gorlestone in Suffolk to the borough of Yarmouth, 
only a portion of that parish having been included in the 
old borough boundary. 

History ; Antiquities,— Norfolk formed part of the do- 
minions of the Iceni or Simeni (St/ifvoi, Ptol.), a people who 
allied themselves with the Romans in the time of Claudius, 
but rose in arms on the attempt of Ostorius to form a line 
of fortified posts along the Severn, the Warwickshire Avon, 
and the Nene. This hasty rising was vigorously put down 
by that active commander. [Britannia.] The more terri- 
ble rising under Boadioea followed [Boadicea] ; but on her 
defeat the Iceni seem to have submitted. In the Roman 
division of Britain, Norfolk was included in the province of 
Flavia Canadensis, which comprehended all the east side 
and the centre of the island. There were many British and 



Roman towns or posts in this county, several of which were 
on the shores of that actuary, which we have noticed as oc- 
cupying the vallevs of the Wensum, the Yare, the Waveaey, 
the Bure, and the district of the * broads.' Venta (Ot»ma> 
Ptol.), distinguished as Venta Icenomm from several other 
British towns to which the name of Venta wmi common, fa 
probably at Co is tor St. Edmund's, about 3 mile* south ft 
Norwich, and was the chief town of the I cent Braoodunwa 
and Gariannonum, mentioned in the ' Notitia Imperii,' west 
probably in this county ; the former at Brancaster, the latter ea 
the valley (then the ®stuary) of the Waveney : and Ad Tua, 
mentioned in the Peutinger Table, was probably at Tata- 
burgh, on a branch of the Yare. There are trace* of arrertl 
other posts, of which the names are unknown. The Iaasu U 
the Antonine Itinerary has been placed by some anuquancu 
at Thetford or Ickburgh, between Brandon and Svafheiw. 
The mouth of the great actuary, where Yarmouth aw* 
stands, is mentioned by Ptolemy under the name Garryvaun 
(rappvtvoQ), the first part of which evidently embodm Um 
root of its present designation ' Yare.' 

Of Venta there are some remains on the riglit bank 
of the Taos, which joins the Yare. The Romans snue* 
it their principal post on this side of the island. TWrr 
are traces of this station, which comprehended a squarv «/ 
about 30 acres. Foundations of buildings may be traced, 
and sepulchral urns and other antiquities have been ou» 
up. Tne station is on a declivity toward the nver : it* ftpn 
approximates to a parallelogram with the corners rona«Wt 
off: it was enclosed by a single rampart or mound, ear- 
mounted by a wall and defended by a ditch. These »*• 
formerly a raised mound in each corner. Of a siwy 
tower near the river, designed to guard the gate toward Uw 
water, there are considerable remains : it is still above taurt* 
feet high, and is composed of alternate layers of Reoaaa 
bricks and of flint, imbedded in a strong cement : the up- 
side was probably once faced with stone. The wall whsra 
surmounted the mound appears to have been built m tbe 
same manner. Many Roman bricks have been used m tbt 
erection of the parish church, which stands within the sta- 
tion, as the now ruined church at Reculver in Kent ataaui 
within the enclosure of the Roman Regulbium. Veo*§ 
appears to have been on one of tbe branches of tbe g»t 
sDstuary. Of Branodunum (Brancaster, 4 miles nurtfc-wat 
of Burnbam-market), one of the stations of the cavalry na4rr 
the 'Comes Littoris Saxonici' (Count of the Saxon On*'. 
there are some remains. The station was just at tbe iM*i 
the declivity that overlooks the marshes: the area was aswui 
eight acres. Numerous coins, urns, knives, 'ssfln' it 
writing, and other antiquities have been dug up. Tbt **» 
of Gariannonum, another of the posts of cavalry under tbe 
same officer, has been much disputed. Spetman prow 
fix it at Caistor, at the northern end of the ' denes 
along the shore by Yarmouth, from which town 
distant about 2 miles. But although tbe name a 
us to fix a Roman post here, yet it is unlikely to barn* uvea 
a post for cavalry, or the chief station of the oistncl Burtj* 
castle in Suffolk, at the junction of the Waveney au4 Ur 
Yare, has been fixed upon by most antiquaries ; but I 
the remains show it to have been a fortification of i 
ance [Buroh], it could hardly have been suited, i 
it then was on an island, for a post of cavalry, 
locality has consequently been proposed, viz. W h e taut «*r 
Whitaker Burgh, on the Norfolk side of the Waveney, « 
the extreme point of the peninsula formed by the tw*f»utf 
branches of the ssstuary, now the valleys of the Waaenwy 
and the Yare. (Robberds's Geological ami Rissm uuV 
Observations on the Eastern Valleys of Norfolk.) 

lckburgb, 4 miles east of Met b wold, bears in its uasue ass 
indication of having been a Roman post ; and from tbe trrf 
syllable it has been proposed to identify it with tbe loam *f 
Antoninus : but the uncertainty of the connected i 
and the occurrence of the same element in seven 
names, for example I x worth, makes it difficult to deti 
The discovery of various antiquities at North Blmhatn. * ss* 
the early importance of that place under the Saxons, heed ** 
tbe supposition of its having been a Roman town er vill 

The names of some places, as Atlleburgh, on tbe i 
between Thetford and Norwich ; Burgh, near Avfteu 
in the neighbourhood of which, at Oxnead, antiquity* be*« 
been discovered ; Happisburgh, on the coast between Yur*- 
mouth and Cromer; Oxburgh (where are the remans ^ 
a ditch and fortification)* on the Wissey, near Stoa* 
Ferry ; and the discovery of antiquities at other 
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is at Buxton, between Aylshara and Coltishall, Castle 
Rising; South Creak, between Burnhara and Fakenham; 
Narborough and Narford, 5 miles north-west of Swaff- 
bam ; Old Walsingham ; and West Acre, near Castle Acre, 
render it probable that they had a Roman origin ; and it 
may be observed that nearly all of them are on the sea or 
on the verge of those marshy valleys which line the banks 
of the chief rivers, and which, whether belonging to the 
system of the Yare or the Ouse, we have every reason to 
think were sestuaries in the time of the Romans. 

There are traces in the county of Roman or other an- 
tient roads. A road, nearly coinciding with the Norwich 
mail road, ran from the neighbourhood of Diss to Venta 
Ice nor um or Caistor. This is marked in Donald and 
Milne's • Map of Norfolk* as the ' Pye Road.' Another 
from Ixworth in Suffolk ran in nearly a direct line by 
Castle Acre to Holme, near St. Edmund's Point or Bran- 
caster. This is called the ledder or Peddar's Way. A third 
road ran from Venta (Caistor) or Ad Taum (Taesburgh), across 
the valley or testuary of the Waveney at Bungay ; this is 
called by Donald and Milne ( Stone Street/ The Ikeneld 
Street crossed the Little Ouse above Thetford, and ran in 
the direction of Venta. Other roads ran from Venta by 
Burgh, near Aylsham, to the coast near Cromer ; another 
from the same place to Braucaster ; a thhd westward from 
Venta across the Great Ouse and the Nene into the Mid- 
load counties ; and a fourth by Burgh Apton near Loddon, 
in the direction of Whetacre Burgh, probably the Roman 
Gariannonura. 

It has been inferred with considerable probability that 
the Saxons had obtained a settlement on parts of the east 
and south coasts of this if land before the overthrow of the 
Roman empire. 'This district,' says Sir F. Palgrave,*in 
the last ages of the Roman empire was placed under the 
command of a military count, called "Comes Littoris 
SaxontcL'* It has been supposed that this shore was so 
called merely because it was open to the incursions of the 
Saxons ; but it is most probable that they, like the Scots, 
succeeded in fixing themselves in some portion of the 
district, for it appears a strange anomaly that a country 
should be named not from its inhabitants but from its 
assailants ; and in the " Littus Saxonicura" of Gaul they 
had obtained a permanent domicile not far from Bayeux.' 
f History of England,' in the Family Library,) This 
early settlement of the Saxons was probably chiefly in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and perhaps Essex, and 
will serve to account for some circumstances in the subse- 
quent history of those districts which are otherwise unac- 
countable. 

The time of this settlement can only be conjectured ; 
the most probable period was the usurpation of Carausius 
in this island, during the reign of Diocletian and Maximian 
in the other parts of the Roman empire. Carausius was 
himself a seaman and cultivated the alliance of the Saxons, 
and employed them in the fleet by which he long bade de- 
fiance to the power of the emperors. It is not unlikely that 
to him may be ascribed the erection of those forts in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk called 'burgi,' or towers, which at once 
restrained his barbarous allies and defended the actuaries 
and coast from attack ; and of which traces remain in the 
frequent occurrence of the Teutonic termination 'burgh.' 
The subsequent usurpers who arose in Britain probably en- 
couraged new settlements of Saxons, whose warlike habits 
rendered them serviceable soldiers in the bloody contests 
then carried on. 

In the general conquest of England by the Saxons and their 
kindred tribes, Norfolk and Suffolk and some parts of the 
adjacent counties were formed into the kingdom of East 
A nglia, constituted probably by the coalition of the indepen- 
dent settlements of the « North folk' and the • South folk/ 
that is, of the people north and south of the sestuaries of 
the Waveney and the Little Ouse. 

The settlement of the Angles here (ad. 527) was attended 
by many battles, but the contest does not appear to have 
been protracted or severe, and in a very few years (a.d. 534) 
the barbarians were sufficiently strong to invade the banks 
of the Rhine, and furnish the only instance upon record of 
the insular Saxons assailing the Continent. This compara- 
tively easy formation of an extensive state, and the early 
development of its aggressive power, can only be accounted 
for by the supposition that the founders of the East Anglian 
settlements landed on a coast already settled by men of the 
: origin and of kindred habits; it may be received then 



as a corroboration of the conjecture that Carausius or some 
other ruler had already located the Saxons here. 

The history of the East Anglian expedition to the Conti- 
nent (a.d. 534-47) is singular. The hand of an East Anglian 
princess had been solicited by the Prince of the Varnians, 
who lived somewhere between the Rhine and the North 
Sea. Political reasons led the Varnian to reject the lady 
whom he had wooed, in order to marry his father's widow, 
a Frankish princess. The rejected fair one, supported by 
her countrymen, invaded his territories, defeated his army, 
took him prisoner, and compelled him to repudiate his 
Frankish wife and fulfil his first engagement. 

It was not till some years after this that the settlements 
of the East Angles were consolidated into a monarchy 
Uffa was the first who is spoken of as king of East Anglia, 
about a.d. 571. His successors were called from liim 
Uffingas, popularly corrupted in an after-age into Fikeys. 
Under his grandson Redwald, East Anglia became a power- 
ful state. Redwald protected Edwin the fugitive prince 
of Deira ; and taking arms on his behalf, defeated and slew 
Ethel frith of Bernicia, who had expelled Edwin and seized 
his kingdom. Redwald became bretwalda, or supreme head 
of the Anglo-Saxons. He had embraced Christianity, but 
was not able to introduce it into his dominions except by a 
compromise with the hereditary idolatry of his subjects ; and 
Christ and Odin were worshiped in the same temple. 
Eorpwald and Sigebert, the sons of Redwald, who succes- 
sively ascended the throne, succeeded in establishing Chris- 
tianity. Sigebert was an encourager of learning, and founded 
a school, which some consider to have been the germ of the 
university of Cambridge. East Anglia however ceased to 
be a powerful kingdom ; it became subject to the supremacy 
of Edwin, now bretwalda, or head of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Sigebert had just abdicated his throne and retired to a 
monastery (a.d. 633) when his successor Egeric or Egric, 
brother of Redwala, who had previously ruled over a part of 
the kingdom, was attacked by Penda of Mercia. The East 
Angles by main force drew Sigebert from his retreat and com- 
pelled him to accompany them to the field, hoping for victory 
under the guidance of so pious a prince. They were defeated ; 
and Sigebert, who refused to bear arms and carried only a 
white wand, was slain, as well as Egric. Annas, nephew of Red- 
wald, succeeded, but he too was many years afterwards killed 
by Penda (a.d. 654). His brother and successor Ethelhere, 
accompanying Penda in his attack uponOswio of Northum- 
berland, was with him defeated and slain inWinwidfield, or 
the plain of the river Winwid, near Leeds in Yorkshire 
(a.d. 655). Some obscure princes, of whom the names are 
barely known, succeeded; but in 792, Ethelbert or Agel- 
b right, a prince of greater reputation, was king. He visited 
the court of Offa, the powerful king of Mercia, to solicit the 
hand of his daughter, but was murdered by the Mercian king, 
at the instigation of his wife (a.d. 792), and his kingdom an- 
nexed to Mercia. The Mercian power was not sufficient to 
repress anarchy, which was probably promoted by the dis- 
jointed nature of East Anglia, consisting of peninsulas and 
islands, separated by arms of the sea, and probably inhabited 
by a race maintaining more of their original character than 
the other Anglo-Saxons. On the defeat of the Mercians by 
Egbert, they rose inarms to assert their independence, and 
Beornwulf and Ludican, kings of Mercia, were successively 
defeated and slain by them. They appear however to have 
submitted quietly to the supremacy of Egbert. 

Shortly before the death of Ethelwulf, a.d. 855, Edmund 
was crowned king of East Anglia at a place called, by Asser, 
Burva. According to the chronicles he was of the ' old race 
of the Saxons' in Germany; and Hunstanton, near St. 
Edmund's Point, on the north-west coast of the county, is 
named as the spot on which he landed. One of the accounts 
of Ragnar Lodbrog, the Danish pirate, places the scene of 
his catastrophe in East Anglia. The tradition is that he 
was driven in a boat, in which he was hawking off the Danish 
coast, by stress of weather over to England ; and entering 
the actuary of the Yare, landed at Reedham, a village be- 
tween Yarmouth and Norwich. The inhabitants brought 
him to the court of Edmund at Caistor, where he was mur- 
dered by Bern, the king's huntsman, without his master's 
knowledge. His death led to the subsequent invasion of 
East Anglia by the Danes. (Spelman's * Icenia' quoted in 
Swindon's History of Great Yarmouth.) The more generally 
received account however places the scene of Ragnar's death 
in Northumberland, and ascribes it to the orders of Ella, 
king of that country. (Turner's Anglo-Saxon*.) 
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In the threat invasion of England by the Danes, or North- 
men, under the sons and kinsmen of Lodbrog, East Anglia 
was the first part attacked. The Northmen landed and 
formed a camp, in which they passed the winter, demanding 
and receiving from the East Anglians a supply of horses 
(a d. 866). 

The nature of the country, its insular or peninsular cha- 
racter, and its separation by actuaries and marshes from the 
more civilized parts of the Anglo-Saxon territories, had pro- 
bably led the East Angles to retain a larger portion of their 
primitive character, superstitions, and habits; and this 
enabled and disposed them to coalesce with invaders in 
who>e character and mode of life they would only behold a 
renewal of what they themselves had been. William of 
Malmesbury (De Gestis Reg. Anglor., lib. ii , cap. 5) says, 
* Orieutales Angli et Northanimbri cum Danis unara in 
gentem coaluerunt.' It is probable indeed that from the 
fli-st settlement of the barbarian allies of Carausius, the 
character of the inhabitants of this district had undergone 
comparatively little change, and hence the facility with which 
new swarms of barbarians were received and naturalised. 
In a.d. 670 the Danes returned and established themselves 
at Thetford. Edmund fell in an attempt to expel then*. 
Ho was canonised, and has given name to St. Edmund's 
Bury. The dominion of the invaders became permanent. 
In the peace made between Alfred and Guthrun or Godrun 
(a.d. 883), this county was included in the Danelage or 
Danelagh, and though subject to the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, became Danish in its character and probably in 
its language, so far*as this differed from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Among the characteristics still remaining of Danish pos- 
session maybe noticed the frequent recurrence of the termi- 
nation by, in such names as Filby, Ormesby, Seratby, Thrig- 
by, &c, villages in the country round Yarmouth ; and per- 
haps the frequency of the termination oe or hoe, an island, 
in such names as Hadiscoe, Limpenhoe, villages in the 
same parts of the county, and in the names of the hun- 
dreds Forehoe, Greenhoe, and Grinisboe ; there is also in 
the names Worsted, Tunsted, &c. the termination sted, 
which is common in Holstein and Angcln. 

The submission of the East Angles to the Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy was unsteady. They failed in their engagements 
to Alfred, when he was attacked by the redoubted Hast- 
ings, a.d. 893. At the commencement of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Elder (a.d. 905), they supported his competitor 
Ethelwald ; and Eohric or Eric, a Danish chieftain of East 
Anglia, fell with Ethelwald in an attack upon the Kentish 
men in Edward's army. A treaty of peace between the East 
Angles and Edward was made a year or two after ; and (a.d. 
921) the direct sovereignty of the country appears to have 
passed into Edward's hands by the willing act of the people, 
afier he had defeated some of the Anglo-Danes at Temesford 
in Bedfordshire, in which battle an East Anglian king or 
chieftain fell. William of Malmesbury speaks of the expul- 
sion of the East Anglian Danes, 'expulsis Danis,' but this 
expression is to be understood not of the Danes generally, 
who had probably merged in the body of the inhabitants, 
but only of those who were unwilling to submit to the An- 
glo-Saxon government. 

Under the Anglo-Saxon princes, East Anglia was go- 
verned by Ealdormen. Athelstan, of the blood royal, with 
bin sous Ethelwold or Ethelwulf (who was slain by King 
Ediiur, in order that he might marry his wife Elfieda) and 
Ail win or Ethelwin, were Ealdormen of East Anglia. 

When the struggle between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Danes wis renewed in the reign of Ethelred II., the East 
Angles equipped a fleet for the defence of the island, a cir- 
cumstance which indicates that they had not lost their mari- 
time habits. At a subsequent "period (a.d. 1004) East 
Anglia was attacked by Swevn, king of Denmark, who 
brought his Meet up to Norwich, which he plundered and 
burnt. Ulf ketul or Ulfkyttle, a man of Danish extraction, 
was Ealdorruan of East Anglia at the time. He, being 
unprepared to repel the attack, first attempted negotiation, 
but finding that fail, he resorted to force, and defeated the 
invaders, who had taken and burnt Thetford. The victory 
was dearly bought, and the Dunes, though with difficulty, 
e-caped to their ships. In a.d. 1010, the Danes, under 
their leader Thurkill or Turkctal, occupied East Anglia, and 
obtained a portion of it (probably Suflblk) in permanency 
by tuak.ng mace with Eihelred. Ulf k) tile, who probably 
had retained Norfolk and other parts in the east of the 
island, icll in the battle of A*sandren (ao>. 1016) between 



Edmund Ironside and Canute the Dane. In the subteqorat 
division of the island between these princes. East Anflia M 
to the former. On the death of Edmund and the arr**- 
sion of Canute to the sovereignty of England. Thurkill v» 
appointed (a.d. 1017) earl (a title of Danish origin. muirm>nt 
to the Saxon Ealdorman) of the whole of East Anirlu.bM 
was soon afterwards (a.d. 1021) banished, and id hi* t\ < 
was killed by the peasantry of Denmark. In the m*n nt Ed- 
ward the Confessor, the earldom of East Anglia was beM by 
Harold, afterwards king ; but when Harold, with hi* fc'brr 
and brethren, was declared an outlaw (a.d. 105 U, hifce*rid<B 
was given to Algar, the son of Leofric, earl of Mema. On -r* 
restoration of Harold (a.d. 1052) he resumed h» eari-kn, 
but resigned it again to Algar, upon receiving the ea/Ui< ra 
of Wessex on the death of his father, earl Godwin (& n. i »5 T l 
Two years later Algar was driven into banishment, \-\ re- 
stored a year after. However, in a.d 1057 he (IniHi re- 
signed the earldom of East Anglia for that of Chester; Vd 
East Anglia perhaps reverted to the possession of Har.M. 
whose brother Gurth became earl of Suffolk. The Uuuu • f 
the kingdom and earldom of East Anglia were prober 
coincident with those of the East Anglian bi^hopnc, t!» 
seat of which has long been fixed at Norwich. Its first *tti 
was at Silthestow, afterwards called Domnoc or t>Jta>r 
now Dunwich in Suffolk, where it was established b« S \^- 
bert, king of the East Angles, about the middle of t he ?*i e-- * 
century. In a.d. 673 the diocese was divided, a bishopric Utrx 
established at North Elmham in Norfolk. About a.u *:• *t 
871 the diocese was reunited under the bishop of Elm^is , 
fo a.d. 1075 the see was transferred to Thetford, and *t*ct 
a.d, 1094 to Norwich, where it has ever since remarnei 

After the Conquest the earldom of Norfolk an I SwF *c 
was bestowed on Ralf de Guader, one of William** Bert*: 
auxiliaries according to some accounts, but aco>rdiri( i . 
others a native of Norfolk; but behaving rebelled. w*» t»- 
sieged in Norwich castle, and being forced to surreodrr. *u 
banished, and the earldom of Norfolk bestowed on R*»- 
Bigod, another of the companions of the Conqueror. On t.* 
death of William, Roger supported the claim of bit el.irv 
son Robert to the throne, which led to the devastation cf ^ 
county. Bigod was obliged to submit to William R-5-* 
Hugh Bigod, one of the successors of Roger in his caild a. 
supported Stephen, who revived in his favour the tr.« -' 
earl of East Anglia. In the rebellion of the chJdree f 
Henry II. against their father (a.d. 1 177), Norfolk «u u< 
scene of contest; Hugh Bigod being a supporter uf t>« 
young princes: he died attainted of treason. H* «a 
John succeeded to his father's title after payment of a Lesw 
sum, in consequence of his father's attainder: he ea* not Jf 
the barons wno extorted Magna Charta from Jufca. la 
the subsequent war with the barons, the king came intcth* 
county: and it was in crossing the Wash from Lido >t.: 
Lincolnshire that he lost his baggage. The forces of U*;> 
the Dauphin and his confederates afterwards overran iL» 
county. In tbe great rebellion of the Commons under Wc 
Tyler (a.d. 1381), the men of Norfolk took part under ue 
command of John the Litester (or Dyer) : but they »cr* r~ 
down by the courage and activity of Henry Le Spec^r. 
bishop of Norwich, who defeated them at North Wsls&ta* 
and caused the Litester and the other leaders to be cxrcvirL 
At this time the manufacture of woollen stuffs mas floumfc:^ 
in tbe county; and Norwich was a large and poputau *■.;» 
The earldom of Norfolk had, before this, passed froo u* 
Bigod family to the Mowbray s. Thomas de Mow hrsj *** 
created duke of Norfolk by Richard U. before aj* Uv» 
He was banished by the king, a.d. 1398, and died at Yen*r* 
two years afterwards. In the time of Edward IV, the £.iwt 
male line of the Mowbrays having become extinct, \ht t.:W 
of duke of Norfolk came to the duke of York, one of b* 
young princes smothered in the tower by Richard III, » x — 
had married Lady Anne Mowbray, daughter of tbe U : 
duke. Upon his death the dukedom uaa conferred t< 
Richard on Sir John Howard, in whose family H has r*tr 
since remained. Henry VII., in order to assure himself / 
the loyalty of the people, visited Norfolk at the time of ii» 
imposture of Simnel: be kept his Christmas (M«*?> a: 
Norwich, and made a pilgrimage to the house of Our Lrit 
of WaUinghara. 

Of the edifices of the middle ages, monastic, ecclcsiastnl. 
or castellated, Norfolk has several remains. The rasiJe sr>i 
cathedral of Norwich, the antient buildings of Ljca. «t»i 
the abbey at Thetford, are noticed elsewhere [Lr^^, 
Norwich; Thmtford.] Walsingham, Wyuwndbw, aai 
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Castle Acre, abbeys or priories, have been tlready described. 
Langley abbey is on the verge of the marshes of the valley 
of the Yare, 2 or 3 miles north of Loddon. It was founded 
ajj. 1 198, by Robert Fitz-Roger Helke, or De Clavering, for 
Premonstratensian canons : its yearly revenues at the sup- 
pression were 128/. 19*. 9jrf. gross, or 104/. 16*. 5d. clear. 
The abbey of St. Bennet of Hulme is in the marshes near 
the junction of the Bure with the Thurn and the Ant The 
spot on which it was built had been granted by an East 
Anglian chieftain, about a.d. 800, to a society of religious 
Eremites, who built a chapel and other buildings here. 
This was destroyed by the Danes in the invasion under the 
son* of Lodbrog (a.d. 870). The chapel and houses were 
rebuilt about a century after : and King Canute founded 
and endowed, before a.d. 1020, a Benedictine monastery, 
whose yearly revenues at the dissolution were 677/. 9*. S^d. 
gross, or 583/. 1 Is. O^d. clear. At West Dereham, between 
Stoke Ferry and Downham market, an abbey for Premon- 
stratensian canons was founded a.d. 1188, by Hubert, then 
dean of York : its yearly revenues at the dissolution were 
252/. 12j. 1 lid. gross, or 228/. 0*. Ofd clear. The chapel 
and hospital (afterwards priory and abbey) of North Creak, 
2 miles south of Burnham-market, were founded by Sir 
Robert de Nerford, a.d. 1206. The priory and abbey be- 
longed to the regular canons of St. Austin : it did not con- 
tinue till the dissolution. Of all these institutions there 
are ruins which contain some beautiful portions, chiefly in 
tbe early English style. The chief remain of that of St. 
Bennet of Hulme is the gate-house, over which a draining 
mill lias been erected ; and there are traces of walls enclos- 
ing an area of at least 35 acres. There are some remains 
of Beeston priory, founded for the canons of St. Austin, in 
the reign of John or of Henry III. They are near the sea, 
on the rood between Cromer and Cley, about 3 miles from 
Cromer. The revenues of this priory at the dissolution were 
5o/. 6s. 4{d. gross, or 43/. 2*. 4jrf. clear. There are a few 
remains of the once extensive priory of Flitcham, about 9 
miles north-east of Lynn : they are used for or are incor- 
porated in the barns, stables, or other offices of a farmhouse. 
This priory was founded for Austin canons by Sir Robert 
Aguillon, in the reign of Henry III. ; and had a yearly re- 
k-nue at the dissolution of 62/. 10*. 6|<f. gross, or 55/. 5*. 
G$<i. clear. Binham priory (5 miles south-east of Wells), 
founded by Peter de Valoines, nephew of William the Con- 
queror, for Benedictines, subordinate to the greut abbey of 
St. A loan's, had at the dissolution a yearly revenue of 160/. 
\s. Od. gross, or 140/. 5*. Ad. clear. The ruins are very con- 
siderable and interesting, but are gradually mouldering 
away. The nave and north aisle, and a portion of the south 
aisle of the conventual church, with the chief part of the 
west front, and the ruins of the north transept, remain. 
The west front is of early English character, very fine : it 
had a beautiful large window, now blocked up with plaster. 
The interior of the church is of Norman architecture. The 
nave and north aisle are at present used as the parish church. 
Of Broomholm priory near the sea, between Cromer and 
Yarmouth, founded by William de Glanvill (a.d. 1113) for 
Cluniac monks, there are some remains incorporated into 
a farm-house, or converted into offices: revenue at the 
dissolution, 144/. 9*. Old. gross, or 100/. 5s. 3{d. clear. 

Several of the churches near the valley of the Waveney 
and in other parts of the county have round towers of no 
great dimensions, surmounted by an octagonal upper story. 
The origin of these towers has furnished a subject for much 
antiquarian conjecture. Hadiscoe church, in the valley of 
the Waveney, one of these, has a Norman doorway : Gilling- 
bam church, near Hadiscoe and Framlingham Earl, are 
chiefly of Norman architecture ; the former church has a 
tower rising from the centre ; the east end of the church, 
which is semicircular, is covered with thatch. Hillingdon, 
Thwaite, and South Lopham churches have all portions of 
Norman architecture. Little Snoring church has a doorway 
exhibiting a curious mixture of Norman and early English 
character. Northwold church has in the chancel against the 
north wall a lofty shrine, the upper part of which is com- 
posed of canopies over niches, while the lower part forms an 
altar tomb, on which are three figures of armed men in a 
posture of alarm, designed to represent the soldiers at the 
resurrection of our Lord. This shrine was erected for the 
purpose of the ceremonies used on Good- Friday and Easter- 
cay. At Houghton, near Walsingham, is a small antient 
chapel, which affords a beautiful specimen of architecture, 
chiefly of decorated English character 



The principal castles are those at Norwich, described 
elsewhere [Norwich]; Castle Acre, and Castle Rising, 
described above, and Caister next Yarmouth. Caister is 
built of brick, and has been thought to be one of the oldest 
brick edifices in the kingdom. Others however ascribe its 
erection to Sir John Fastolfe, an officer who served with 

freat distinction in the French wars of Henry V. and VI 
t was twice besieged in the war of the Roses. An embat- 
tled tower at the north-west corner, one hundred ieet high, 
and the north and west walls remain ; but the south and 
east sides are levelled with the ground. There are the ruins 
of a castle at Weeding All Saints, near the Little Ou^e, 
opposite Brandon. The gateway of Titherington-hall, com- 
monly called Middleton Castlo, at Middleton, 4 miles 
south-east of Lynn, is yet standing. It is of brick, and con- 
sists of a square tower with turrets at the four corners, rising 
considerably higher than the rest of the tower. It was pro- 
bably erected by the Lord Scales, who distinguished himself 
in the French wars of Henry V. and VI. 

There are several antient manor-houses or halls : Oxburgh 
Hall, near Stoke Ferry, on a stream that flows into the 
Wissey, was erected near the end of the fifteenth century by 
Sir Edmund Bedingfield. It is wholly constructed of brick, 
and originally enclosed a quadrangular court, 118 feet by 
92. The entrance is over a bridge (formerly a drawbridge), 
and through a gateway between two fine towers 80 feet 
high. The floors and the roofs of some of the rooms are of 
fine brick, and the walls are in some parts covered with old 
tapestry. Part of the original building has been taken 
down, and the disposition of the other parts changed. The 
whole is surrounded by a moat 52 feet broad and 10 feet 
deep. Of East Basham House, near Fakenham, built in 
the reign of Henry VII. or Henry VIII., the walls of the 
porter's lodge and some of the apartments on the northern 
side of the court remain, and are appropriated as a farm-house. 
At Fincham, about 4 miles east of Downham-market, 
is an old house, now occupied as a farmhouse, which exhibits 
an early specimen of the revived Grecian style in domestic 
architecture. Winwal House, near Stoke Ferry, is perhaps 
the most antient domestic edifice in England. It has Nor- 
man buttresses, and some portion of ornament in that style. 
It consists of two stories, each containing two apartments ; 
the whole building is only 33 feet long by 27 deep, and 
scarcely 16 feet high. Oxnead Hall, and Blickling Hall 
near Aylsham. belong to a later period — Oxmead to that of 
Elizabeth, Blickling to that of James I. or Charles I. 

In the disturbances which arose out of the Reformation, 
Norfolk became the scene of tumult. A rising took place 
at Attleburgh (a.d. 1548), and it soon became serious. Ket, 
a tanner of Wyraondham, was chosen leader of the rebels, 
who encamped on Mousehold heath, near Norwich, to the 
number of 20,000. Ket, with two assessors from each hun- 
dred in the county, held a court of justice under an oak, 
since called 'the oak of reformation,' and issued edicts levy- 
ing contributions for the support of his followers. The 
marquis of Northampton, who commanded a force sent to 
watch the rebels till a more powerful army could be col- 
lected, having entered Norwich with 1100 men, was beaten 
out by them with the loss of 100 men. The rebels burnt 
part of the city, and returned in triumph to their camp on 
Mousehold. They were however at length attacked by the 
earl of Warwick with an army that had been collected to 
invade Scotland, and were totally defeated in a place called 
Duffen Dale, to which they had retired. Ket was hanged 
on Norwich castle, and his brother on the tower of Wymond- 
ham church ; and the rebellion, which had also broken out 
in other parts of England, was put down. 

In the struggle between Charles L and the parliament 
this county zealously embraced the side of the latter, and 
was one of ' the associated counties ' under the earl of Man 
Chester. The king had little hold on the county at any 
time. Lynn, of which his troops had taken possession, was 
besieged and taken by the earl of Manchester. 

( Blomefield's History of Norfolk; Donald and Milne's 
Map of Norfolk; Conybeare and Phillips's Outlines of the 
Geology of England and Wales ; Greenough's Geological 
Map of England, Robbeids's Historical and Geological 
Observations on the Eastern Valleys of Norfolk ; Priestley's 
History of Navigable Rivers and Canals; Lewis's Toj>o 
graphical Dictionary ; Beauties of England and Wales ; 
Parliamentary Returns and Papers ; Ives's Enquiry con- 
cerning Gariannonum; Turners Anglo Saxons, and Hist, 
of England in the Middle Ages; Sir F. Palgrave/a Ms* 
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and Progress of the English Commonwealth, and History 
qf England (Anglo-Saxon period), in the * Family Library ;' 
Rickman's Gothic Architecture; Britton's Architectural 
Antiquities.) 

STATISTICS. 

Population.— Norfolk is paitty an agricultural and partly 
a manufacturing county ; it may be ranked mostly, among 
the whole of the counties, as the former, being the fifteenth 
on the list in 1831. According to the Population Returns 
of 1831, of 93,498 males twenty years of age and up- 
wards only 4740 were then employed in manufactures 
or in making manufacturing machinery, while 45,413 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits; 37,466 of the latter 
number were agricultural labourers. Of the 4740 men en- 
gaged in manufactures, 3752 were employed in the manu- 
facture of bombazine in Norwich, 247 in Wyraondham, and 
about 300 at Marsham, Hevingham, Haynford, Bunwell, 
and a few other places. About 100 men were employed in 
hempen and linen manufactures at North and South 



Lopham and elsewhere; at Great Yarmouth, about 34 in 
winding and weaving silk, and as many perhaps in otb*r 
places ; a few men were employed in the various villa*** .a 
the woollen manufacture, and about twenty in ma*tn$ 
agricultural machines. 

The population of Norfolk at each of the four folio* l; 
periods, was— 





Mate*. 


Female*. 


Tuul 


|>rt CnL 


1801 


129,842 


143,529 


273.371 


. . 


1811 


138,089 


153,910 


291,999 


6'S| 


1821 


166,892 


177,476 


344.368 


17VJ 


1831 


189,323 


200.731 


390,05 1 


13 ^i 



showing an increase between the first and last peruxi* ' 
1 16,683, or more than 42 J per cent, on the whole pop i 
tion, being 144 per ceut. below the whole rate of itm^- 
throughout England. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the popular 
of every hundred, &c, as taken in 1831. 



HUNDREDS, 
CITIKS. 

Oft 

BQROUGHS. 



Bloficld (Hundred) , 
Brothcrcross • 
Clacklose . 

Ctavering • 

Depwadu . 
Diss 

Earsham . 

Erpinghara, (North) . 
Erpingham, (South) . 
Eynsford 

Flc£g. East . • 
Flejig, West 
Fore hoe 

Freebridge, (Lynn) . 
Frecbridge, ( Marsh- 
land) . 
Gallow . 
Green hoe (North) 
Green hoe (South) 
Grimshoe 
Guilt Cross 
Happing . 
Ileiiiiteud 
Holt 

Humble) ard . 
Lauuditch . 

Loddon . 

Mitford . . . 
Shropham 
Smithdon 

Tavesham • • 

Tunstead 
Walsham 
Wayland . 

King's Lynn (Borough) 
Norwich (City) 
Thctford (Borough) . 
Yarmouth, Great (Bo- 
rough) . 

Totals 



HOUSES. 



uhabitcd. 



888 

872 

3,288 

1,05 

1,752 

1,647 

1,513 

2,018 

2,994 

1,841 

625 

685 

2,504 

2,105 

2,179 
1,755 
2,101 
1,850 
1,252 
1,009 
1,198 
1,070 
2,102 

921 
2,235 
1,316 
2,229 
1,493 
1,494 
1,428 
2,158 

773 

1,333 

2,707 

13,156 

675 

4,570 



Families. 



Build- 
lug. 



1,055 

954 

3,621 

1,288 

2,068 

1,933 

1,737 

2,164 

3,293 

2,351 

662 

835 

2,851 

2,472 

2,328 
2,006 
2,259 
2,068 
1,349 
1,395 
1,413 
1,167 
2,289 
1,110 
2,678 
1,502 
2,366 
1,760 
1,781 
1,582 
2,347 

934 

1,422 

3,035 

14,572 

716 

4,869 



Unin 
habited. 



Families 
chiefly 

employed 
in Agri 
culture. 



74,793 84,232 



3 
II 
15 

4 
11 

7 

2 
24 
21 



17 
20 

11 
9 
4 
8 
7 
6 
2 

26 

10 

23 

9 

23 

9 

4 

2 

7 

5 

3 

27 

67 

12 

23 



439 



20 
18 
94 
8 
31 
53 
39 
80 
90 
40 
18 
11 
44 
47 

99 
51 
66 
27 
37 
26 
18 
23 
54 
16 
51 
29 
7 

32 

58 

85 

71 

5 

16 

180 

1,050 

13 

191 



OCCUPATIONS. 



2,868 



669 

534 

2,269 

896 

1,295 

989 

1,077 

1,143 

1,841 

1,440 

422 

530 

1,469 

1,688 

1,669 
1,188 

944 
1,197 

89 

813 

944 

764 
1,164 

807 
1,825 

910 
1,260 
1,184 
1,165 

997 
1,347 

633 

1,000 

24 

509 
81 

26 



37,610 



Families 
chiefly 
employed 
in tnde, 
mauufac- 

titres, 
and han- 
dier aft. 

246 
291 
887 
274 
499 
541 
464 
485 
916 
564 
I "4 
142 
1,063 
514 

394 
461 
633 
596 
273 
223 
257 
289 
584 
210 
571 
386 
792 
394 
386 
412 
570 
222 
334 
1,736 
9,174 
467 

2,297 



All other 
Families 
not com- 
prised in 
the two 
preced- 
lug 



28,871 



140 
129 
465 
118 
274 
403 
196 
536 
536 
347 
116 
163 
319 
270 

265 

357 

682 

275 

179 

159 

212 

114 

541 

93 

282 

206 

314 

182 

230 

173 

430 

79 

88 

1,275 

4,889 

168 

2,546 



PERSONS. 



Males. 



Females. 



17,751 



2.644 
2.047 
8,809 
3,294 
5,028 
4,591, 
4,132 
5,057 
7,3v2 
5,524 
1,508 
2,120 
6,912 
6,084 

5,687 
4,592 
5,071 
5,102 
3.268 ' 
3,399 , 
3.2UU ( 
2,757 
5.122 
2,675 
6,474 
3,762 
5,712 
4,311 
4,122 
3,811 
5.173 
2,287 
3,363 
5,972 
27,761 
1,585 

8,980 



189,323 200,731 
I 



2,646 

2,096 

8,854 

3,317 

5,003 

4,704 ' 

4,353 

5,103; 

7,516 
5,433 1 
, 1.490 1 
' 2,092 
6,926 
6.143, 

5,587 J 
4,786 \ 
5,340 
5,135! 
3.112, 
3,362 
3,246 
2,653 
5,294 | 
2,734 , 
6,165! 
3,695 , 
5,783 
4,255 ( 
4,140 
3,884 | 
5,420 , 
2,238 ! 
3.461 ; 
7.398 , 
33,355 
1,877 

12,135 



Total of 

I*. 



M*W 



)w-*t+ ml 



5.290 

4.143 
17.663 

6.6I1 
10.031 

9,300 

8,485 
10,160 
14,S9» 
10,957 

2,991* 

4,212 
13.S38 
12,227 

11.274 

9.37s. I 
10,411 ! 
10.237 1 

6.3:>0 ! 

6.761 ' 

6.446 

5.410 
10.416 

5,409 , 
12,639! 

7,457 I 
11.495 

8,566 ) 

8,262 | 

7,695 | 
10,593 

4,525 I 

6,824 
13.370 
61,116 

3,462 ' 
I 
21.115 ' 4,K5 



1.2* . 

iyi 

4.4 1 i 

2,:-; 

a>:: 
2,7n 
7.1 
l.o. 

2/*f.* 

2>* 
•» t * 

i2* I 

2.<w; 
it,;: 
U'J 

!,•*! 
I."-* 

2.1 « 

IJ»5 
!.<«*» 

14>24«. 



390,034 



93»4-* 



County Expenses, Crime, ^c— The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the four dates of- 



fer each inhabitant. 



The sum expended for the same purpose for the year 
ending March, 1838, was 167,784/.; and assuming that the 
population had increased from 1831 to 1838 at the same rate 
of progress as in the ten preceding years, the above sum gives 



£. 


s. d. 


1801 were 169,733, 


being 12 5 


1811 . . 291,501 


„ 19 H 


1821 . . 256,044 


w 14 10 


1831 . . 299,357 


„ 15 4 



an average of 7s. U)kd. for each inhabitant. The*e atvnfts 
are above those for the whole of England and Wales. 

The sum raised in this county for poor-rate, county-rite, 
and other local purposes, in the year ending 25tb Manx 
1 838, was 358,006/., and was levied upon the various desrr p~ 
tions jf property as follows :— 

On land . . £281,879 Of. 

Dwelling-houses . 63,041 13 

Mills, factories, &c. . 8,842 19 

Manorial profits, navigations, &e. 4,242 lo 



Total £358,006 2 
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flic amount expended was— 
Por the relief of the poor . . £316,654 16*. 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 8,841 *7 
For other purposes . . 32,125 17 



Total money expended £357,622 0 

In the Returns made up for the subsequent years the 
descriptions of property assessed are not specified. In the 
rears 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 1838, there were raised 
'335,6*4/. 18*., 327,050/., 275,951/. 18*., not given for 1837, 
and 191,226/. respectively; and the expenditure of each year 
whs as follows: — 



1834. 

£ 

For the rtlief of the poor 306.787 

Jo Miiu of law, removal I q ». 

«rf pauper*, &c. . * v,90O 

liTOwmU towards the! 

raonty-rate . . [35,565 
Tot all other purposes ' 



1835. 

£ 

273,425 

8,084 

16.469 
29,322 



1836. 

£ 

290.762 

6,697 

16,430 

25,844 



Total 



expended £351,937 327,300 2/9,733 



1837. 1833. 

£ £ 

177.538 167,748 

2,613 1,637 

not given 13,199 
16,845 17,921 

205,541 



The saving effected in the sum expended for the relief of 
the poor in 1838, as compared with that expended in 1834, 
was therefore 139,003/. 9*., or more than 45 per cent. ; and 
the whole sum expended was less in 1 838 than it was in 
1-34 by 146,346/., or more than 41 per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Norfolk, as ascertained 
in 1S36, were 15 ; the number of miles of road under their 
charge was 271. The annual income arising from tolls and 
parian composition in lieu of statute duty in 1836 was 
16.016/. 18$., and the annual expenditure in the same 
tear was as follows • — 

£. *. d. 
ManualJabour . . 3,087 3 0 

Team lR>our and carriage of materials 1,036 13 0 
Materials for surface repairs . 2,598 9 0 

Land purchased . . 130 12 0 

Damages done in obtaining materials 144 8 0 

Tradesmen's bills . . 824 0 0 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 1,122 8 0 
Law charges . . . 194 13 0 

Interest of debt . • • 2,958 5 0 

Improvements . . . 1,546 11 0 

Debts paid off . . 543 6 0 

Incidental expenses . . 392 7 0 

Estimated value of statute duty per- 
formed . . . 1,242 6 0 

Total expenditure £15,821 1 0 

The county expenditure in 1 834, exclusive of that for 
ihe relief of the poor, was 15,875/. 13*., disbursed as fol- 
lows : — 

£. * d. 
Bridges, building, repairs, &c. 739 5 0 
Gaols, houses of correction, &c., and main- 
taining prisoners, &c. . 7,356 13 0 
Shire-balls and courts of justice, building, 

repairing, &c. . . % 114 5 0 

Lunatic Asylums • 296 3 0 

Prosecutions • . . 3,731 16 0 

Clerk of the peace . . 742 15 0 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 1,048 14 0 

Conveyance of transports . 405 15 0 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 54 19 0 

Constables, high and special . 31 5 0 

Coroner . . . 329 16 0 

Miscellaneous . • • 1,024 6 0 



Total expenditure £15,875 13 0 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1&34, were 1871, 2829, and 3650 respectively, making an 
average of 267 annually in the first period, of 404 in the 
5 *cond period, and of 521 in the third period. The number 
°f persons tried at quarter-sessions in each of the years 
1*31, 1832, and 1833, in respect to which any costs were 
paid out of the county rates, were 362, 283, and 279 respec- 
,,v «ly. Among the persons charged with offences there 
"*ere committed for — 





1931. 


1332. 


1833. 


Felonies 


282 


218 


238 


Misdemeanors 


80 


65 


41 
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The total number of committals in each of the same 
years was 337, 264, and 289 respectively. 

1831. 1832. 1&33. 

The number convicted was . . 229 189 205 
The number acquitted was . . 78 34 47 
Discharged by proclamation . . 30 41 37 

There were 588 persons charged, in 1838, with crimes at 
the assizes and sessions in Norfolk. Of these 31 were 
charged with offences against the person, 1 1 of which were 
common assaults; 33 were charged with offences against 
property committed with violence ; 495 with offences against 
property committed without violence ; only 3 were charged 
with malicious offences; 6 for forging and uttering base 
coin, and 20 for various misdemeanors. Of the whole 
number committed 412 were convicted, 117 were acquitted, 
1 1 were not prosecuted, and no bill was found against 46. 
Of those convicted one was sentenced to death, but not 
executed, his sentence was commuted into transportation 
for life ; 36 were sentenced to transportation for various 
periods; 7 to imprisonment for 2 years, 41 for 1 year, 
and 288 for 6 months or under; 10 were fined, and 1 was 
found insane. Of the whole number of offenders, 5 1 5 were 
males and 73 females ; 225 could neither read nor write, 
270 could read and write imperfectly, 82 could read and 
write well, 4 had superior instruction, and the degree of 
instruction could not be ascertained of the remaining 7. 

The number of persons registered, in 1837, to vote for 
county members was 15,601. Of these, 9496 were free- 
holders, 39 leaseholders, 1824 copyholders, 3474 occupying 
tenants, 210 annuitants, and 1558 whose tenures were part 
freehold and part copyhold ; being 1 in 25 of the whole 
population, and 1 in 6 of the male population 20 years of 
age and upwards, as taken in 1831. 

Norfolk contains 9 savings' banks ; the number of de- 
positors and amount of deposits, on the 20th of November 
in each of the following years, were as under : — 

1832. 1833. 1834. 1835. 

Number of depositors; . . 6959 7633 8473 8953 

Amount of deposits . . £212,809 £233,265 £250,423 £263,465 

The various sums placed in the savings' banks in 1 836, 
1837, and 1838, were distributed as under:— 

183C. . 1837. 1838. 

Depo- 

Deposits. »itors. Deposits. 

£42,094 6,630 446,049 

3,377 

1,378 

464 



Not exceeding j£20 

50 

, , 100 

150 

20:) 

Above . . 200 



Depo- 
sitors. 
5.387 
2./11 
1 225 
'393 
214 
17 



Deposits. 

£38,334 
8-1,070 
83,590 
47,070 
37,2«7 
3,598 



Depo- 
sitors. 
5,857 
3,037 
1,316 
382 



93.570 

90,095 
45,905 
40.931 
3,811 



10M.985 
93,27.1 
54,2'JO 
44,&>7 
4.G30 



9,947 293,949 10,847 316,406 12,113 348.500 

Education. — The following summary is taken from the 
Parliamentary Returns on Education made in the session of 
1835: — 

Schools. Scholar!. Tottf. 

Infant schools • . .133 

Number of children at such schools ; 
ages from 2 to 7 years : — 

Males . . 800 

Females . . 782 

Sex not specified . 1,169 



Daily schools . . .1,091 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years: 

Males ' . • 

Females 

Sex not specified 



2,751 



13,342 

11,783 

7,252 



32,377 



Schools . . 1,224 ■ 

Total of children under daily instruc- 
tion . . . . 3J,128 
Sunday-schools • • . 502 
Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years: — 

Males . • 11,568, 

Females . . 12,575 

Sex not specified . 6,277 

30,420 

Assuming that the population between the ages of 2 and 
15 years has increased in the same -proportion as the whole 
of the population since 1821, and that the whole population 
has increased in the same ratio since 1831 as in the ten 
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years preceding that time, the approximate number of chil- 
dren Dctwoen the ages of 2 and 15 thus found residing in 
Norfolk, in 1833, was about 130,798. 

Fifty Sunday-schools are returned from places where no 
other school exists, and the children who are instructed 
therein (1994 in number) cannot be supposed to attend any 
other school; at all other places Sunday-school children 
have opportunity of resorting to other schools also, but in 
what number, or in what proportion duplicate entry of the 
same children is thus produced, must remain uncertain. 

Sixty-eight schools (containing 3737 children), which are 
both daily and Sunday schools, are returned from various 
places, and duplicate entry is therefore known to have been 
thus far created. In some of the Sunday-schools, some 
persons as old as 50 years are in attendance. Making 
allowance for these two causes therefore, we may perhaps 
fairly estimate that little more than one- third of the children 
between the ages of 2 and 15 years are under instruction in 
this county. 

Maintenance of Schools. 



Dcvrlp tion of 
Schwoli. 


By endowment-! By wtwcripUoti 


By payments 
from tcholart. 


Sub* rip and p*y- 
tncut from scholar*. 


SchU 


Scho- 
lar*. 


SchU. 1 ! J ch °- 
| Ian. 


SchU. | S , ch °- 
lan. 


SchU. 


Scholar*. 


Infant Schools 
Daily Schools 
Sunday School* 


88 
19 


2683 

677 


6 I 176 
113 f 4.JW0 
448 27,124 


115 1 1./87 

768 1 18.78/ 

2 103 


12 
122 
40 


6667 
8616 


Total... 


100 


3360 


567 J31.640 


885 J20.677 


174 


9871 



The schools established by dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 

Scholars. 

Daily-schools . • 18, containing 590 

Sunday-schools . . 123 10,960 

The schools established since 1818 are- 
Infant and other daily schools 535, containing 17,259 
Sunday-schools . . 291 „ 21,963 

Thirty-two boarding-schools are included in the number 
of daily-schools given above. No school in this county ap- 
pears to be confined to the children of parents of the 
Established Church, or of any other religious denomination, 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every instance, 
especially in schools established by dissenters, with whom 
are here included Wesleyan Methodists, together with 
Roman Catholics. 

Lending libraries of books are attached to 45 schools in 
this county. 

NORFOLK ISLAND is situated in the Pacific Ocean, 
between 29° and 29° 10' S. lat. and 168° and 168° 5' E. long., 
about 900 miles from Port Jackson in Australia. It is 
about six miles long from north-west to south-east, and 
nearly four in breadth. It rises from the sea with steep 
cliffs to a height of from 200 to 300 feet. These cliffs con- 
sist of a hard firm clay, of a very fine texture, and there are 
only a few paths by which the summit can be attained. Be- 
yond the cliffs the island extends in an uneven plain, 
cut in many places by deep ravines. At the north-western 
extremity is a high hill, called Mount Put, which attains an 
elevation of about 1200 feet above the sea. The whole island 
is covered with a thick forest of heavy timber-trees. Many of 
the pine-trees are from 180 to 220 feet high, and from 4 to 8 
feet in diameter at some distance from the ground. Among 
these is the araucaria. [Araucaria.] As the soil of thcMand 
is very fertile, a British settlement was formed in 1789, from 
Sydney in Australia ; but although the grain sown produced 
abundant crops, and potatoes and other vegetables succeeded, 
ana although the climate was very favourable to the health 
of the settlers, and the water good, it was abandoned some 
years afterwards on account of the difficulty of landing. 
The sea surrounding the island has a rocky bottom, and 
there is no good anchorage. A number of large rocks also 
lie scattered about close to the shore, on which a continual 
surf breaks with great violence. There are only three places 
at which boats can effect a landing, and at these only with 
certain winds, and never in gales, which are rather frequent. 
Sometimes no landing can be effected for weeks together, 
and vessels, being obliged to stand off, are in danger of be 
ing lost on the numerous reefs. Norfolk Island has latel* 
been made a penal colony for convicts from New South 
Wales; and it now seems to he the intention of government 
i«» ir\ theie the experiment of an improved and beneficent 
sysiem of convict discipline, which, while carrying out the 
punishment indicted by the law, shall lead to reformation of 



the criminals. (Hunter's Historical Journal of tka Trans- 
actions at Port Jackson and Norfolk Jslma\ Lu ta doo, a ' * . * 

NORFOLK. [Virginia.] 

NO'RICUM, a province of the Roman caput, **• 
bounded on the north by the Danube, on the was* b« 
Vindelicia and Rhsotia, on the east by Pannonia, and uo *U 
south by lllyricum and Gallia Cisalpine. It wm scparmW 
from Vindelicia by the CEnus(Inn), and from GalU* C««j 
pina by the Alpes Carnicaa or Julias; but it u diffir-eh u 
determine the boundaries between Noricum and Panocc*, 
as they differed at vaiious times. Under the later irwn J 
the Roman empire. Mount Cetius and part of the nvec Mt, 
rius t Mur) appear to have formed the boundaries Kocv»a 
would thus correspond to the modern Styria,CarintaM. axi 
Salzburg, and to part of Austria and Bavaria. Ageugrapbvr 
who wrote in the reign of Constantius, the son of Coo*t*n- 
tine the Great, includes Germania, Rbartia, and the Ager 
Noricus in one province. (Bode's Mythographi V+toatm, 
vol. ii.) Noricum is not mentioned by name in tW dir> 
ston of the Roman empire made by Augustus, but at w*i 
be included among the Eparchies of the Cssear. (StraK 
p. 840.) 

Noricum was divided into two nearly equal part* by t 
branch of the Alps, which was called the Alpes Nenea 
These mountains appear to have been inhabited frees \u 
earliest times by various tribes of Celtic origin, of ebwi 
the most celebrated were the Norici (whence the ooo&tn 
obtained its name), a remnant of the Tauriaci. Norxaa 
was conquered by Augustus, but it is uncertain whether I* 
reduced it into the form of a province. It appears to asv 
been a province in the time of Claudius, who founded tU 
colony Sabaria, which was afterwards included in rHaoeo -a. 
(Plin., iii. 27.) It was under the government of a proenrauf 
(Tac, Hist., i. 11.) From the 4 Notitia Imperii* Wf learn tW: 
Noricum was subsequently divided into two pfovtncea* N*rv 
cura Ripense and Noricum Mediterraneum, which em 
separated from each other by the Alpes Nories*. In u* 
former of these a strong military force was always mii se ni 
under the command of a dux. 

In addition to the Norici, Noricum was inhabited in ti» 
west by the Sevaces, Alauni, and Ambisontu, and a;v 
east by the Ambidravi or Ambidrani ; but of the*e tciw* 
we know scarcely anything except the names. Of the tt*'*» 
of Noricum the best known was Noreia, the capital e/ .u 
Taunsci or Norici, which was besieged in the time of Cs**r 
by the powerful nation of the Boh. (Cwsar, Hell. GaB^ t - • 
It was subsequently destroyed by the Romans. < Pirn-, /Y**t 
Nat., iii. 23.) The only other towns worthy of mentaoo »««, 
Juvanum (Salzburg), in the western part of the jmm«. 
Boiodurum (Innstadt), at the junction of the Inn md 
Danube, and Ovilia, or Ovilaba, or Ovilava (V?cU) soot-i 
cast of Boiodurum, a Roman colony (bunded by Marra* 
Aurelius. 

The iron of Noricum was m much request amor* '<** 
Romans (Pliny, Hist. Nat^ xxxiv. 41) ; and according u 
Polybius gold was formerly found in this province in 
abundance (quoted by Strabo, iv., p. 208). 

NORMA, the Rule, a constellation of 
between Scorpio and Lupus. Its principal stars 
follows •— 
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NORMAL. This word (from norma) is generally i 
mean a perpendicular drawn to the tangent line of a i 
or the tangent plane of a surface, It formerly meet 
perpendicular. [Tangent.] 

NORMAN ARCHITECTURE. Some remarks 
this style have already been made in the article Gxmm*^ 
Architecture, where it is spoken of as one of the sswsaj 
modifications of that pencric style comprehended under t>^ 
terms Romanesque, Lombardic, and even Bj iann —i *-J 
of which the distinctive and characteristic feature at tim 
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round-headed (rund-bogen styl) or semicircular arch. Being 
imported into this country immediately from Normandy at 
the time of the Conquest, it has obtained among us the epi- 
thet which it bears, and our examples of it are frequently 
further distinguished by that of Anglo- Norman. Between 
Ibis and the earlier Anglo-Saxon some have endeavoured 
to draw a line, yet it is little more than an imaginary one, it 
being exceedingly doubtful whether any specimens of the 
latter are extant. Those examples which were assumed to 
be Anglo-Saxon are now admitted to be Norman ; or if a 
doubt in favour of their genuineness remains, they merely 
prove that, instead of being a distinct style, the Anglo- 
Saxon itself was no more than an imitation of the mode of 
building then prevalent on the Continent — an offshoot of 
the same parent stock ; for the distinctions endeavoured 
to be established between what has been called Anglo- 
Saxon and Anglo-Norman are not those of style, taking 
the term in its most comprehensive meaning, but of mode of 
treatment ; the rudiments of both being alike, not only as 
regards the form of the arch, but nearly all other particu- 
lar*, as far as buildings of one and the other class— supposing 
them to be distinct ones — have features in common : the 
differences are local and accidental; the architectonic 
principles and the taste as to a predilection for certain forms 
rod details are the same. 

The Anglo-Norman period of our architecture may be 
laid to extend from the date of the Conquest to nearly the 
end of the following century, that is, to the close of the 
rtign of Henry II., 1 189 ; but there are very few buildings 
to this style throughout, though there are many which re- 
tain detached parts and features belonging to and some 
which mainly consist of it, more or less intermixed however 
with what is of later date and in different style. Besides 
which, some of the structures which may safely be received 
is genuine Norman, as far as mere dates go, furnish very 
little information as to the style itself beyond what may be 
equally well or better ascertained from other specimens: 
they are so plain in themselves, and the few features which 
they do exhibit have so little remarkable in them, that 
what is chiefly to be learnt from such examples relates only 
to the mode of building employed, apart from architectural 
style, except as for as massiveness of construction and the 
absence of what constitutes design contribute towards 
character. Such is the case with respect to one entire class 
of buildings, namely, the castles of the Anglo-Norman pe- 
riod, which, however interesting they may be in other 
respects, offer comparatively little for study to the architect, 
as they seldom present to the eye more than enormous 
masses of masonry, where grandeur is produced by bulk 
alone, without deriving anything from the efforts of art. 

A great deal of Norman work is to be met with in the 
older parts of several of our cathedrals, and also in many 
smaller churches, such as Barfreston in Kent ; New Shore- 
ham, Sussex; Iffley, Oxfordshire ; Steetly, Derbyshire, &c, 
which, having remained comparatively untouched, exhibit, 
although upon a limited scale, more of the Norman style 
and the peculiar mode of applying it than many larger edi- 
fices, notwithstanding that these latter occasionally present de- 
corative features in this style which do not occur in buildings 
of a less pretending character. The older parts of Canterbury, 
Winchester, Gloucester, Ely, Durham, Norwich, Lincoln, 
and Oxford cathedrals are in this style. The nave and choir 
of Norwich in particular (founded in 1096), with the excep- 
tion of pointed windows of later English character inserted 
;n the upper part of the choir, are almost entirely Norman, 
of which they present a very fine example. Both that and 
the older portions of Gloucester are referred to by Hope as 
specimens of the Lombard style in England. It must be 
confessed however, that, putting aside the mere form of the 
arch and a few other individual parts, there is quite as much 
dissimilarity as resemblance between the Lombardic or 
round-arch style of Italy and that of this country. The 
combinations are almost altogether different In England 
we have no instance of the low gable extending over a whole 
front, nor of sloping arcades beneath it [Lombardic Ar- 
CH i TECT U RR, cut, p- 100], norof tiers of small external galle- 
nes, nor of large circular windows as a principal feature in 
» facade, and still less of anything at all analogous to cu- 
polaa. Neither have we any examples of projecting door- 
way* and porches resting upon richly sculptured columns, 
*x* of ornamented pilaster-like shafts similar to that shown 
*a the cut just referred to. Indeed we have very little 
JvQMUtiing to ahow us the style of exterior composition 



employed by our Anglo-Norman architects in their larger 
edifices. The west fronts of Rochester and Lincoln cathe- 
drals are almost the only parts that can be considered as 
specimens of Anglo-Norman architecture ; yet each of them 
has many interpolations of other styles. The lower part of 
the former is entirely Norman, and has a remarkably fine 
though not very spacious centre doorway ; but the large 
window over that entrance, in the later Gothic or perpendi- 
cular style, is so very prominent a feature, as greatly to take 
away from the e fleet that would else be produced by the 
other parts. The front of Lincoln presents little more than 
a surface decorated by small columns and arches, as is 
shown in the cut, p. 318, Gothic Architecture. The 
general form, whose horizontal outline is broken only by a 
small gable of later date, is heavy, nor is there anything in 
common between this facade and those of the Lombardic 
churches. Wherever a superior degree of decoration was 
aimed at, the Anglo-Norman builders seem to have con- 
tented themselves with covering what would else have been 
blank surfaces with tiers of columns and arches of the kind 
referred to. The two transept towers of Exeter Cathedral, 
the front of Castle- Acre Priory, and of St. Botolph's Priory, 
Colchester, present little more ; consequently, notwithstand- 
ing the variety as to detail, there is, as was also the case 
with Grecian architecture, a very great sameness as to ge- 
neral composition and design. 

In the interiors of buildings this style exhibits itself more 
decidedly, owing not only to the perspective effect of a suc- 
cession of spacious open arches, as in the naves of Norwich, 
Rochester, Chichester, Ely, and Peterborough cathedrals, 
but also to greater size and massiveness. Although such 
difference of character may at first appear somewhat incon- 
gruous, it being usual to find more minute and delicate 
forms employed for the internal parts of a building, the 
reason for it is evident ; the tiers of pillars and arches on 
the exterior of Norman structures are merely decorations of 
the surface, while the arches and piers within are essential 
parts of the fabric. Instead of anything like lightness, we 
here meet with extraordinary massiveness, and sometimes 
uncouthness of proportions, arising from the excessive bulk 
of the piers from which arches spring : which character exhi- 
bits itself most strikingly when, as is the case with some of those 
in the nave of Norwich cathedral, the piers are merely short 
cylinders, with a kind of plain capital, and are not formed by 
shafts attached to a central mass of masonry. In the build- 
ing just mentioned some piers of that description are orna- 
mented on their surface by spiral grooves or (lutings ; and 
we may. here remark that in that and other examples both 
cylindrical and clustered piers occur, not only in the same 
building, but in the very same part of it; and that great 
variety of detail and ornament is frequently observed in the 
mouldings of arches, columns or piers and their capitals 
though they are uniform as to size, and compose a single range 
Owing to the great diameter required for the supports of largei 
arches below, the mere pillar-shape was never employed for 
them, for although pillars of slender proportions were intro- 
duced for such purpose, it was only as pier shafts, or when 
the entire pier was made to consist apparently of a cluster 
of slender pillars, as some of those in the nave at Dur- 
ham. It is true that slender detached pillars are of frequent 
occurrence, but then it is only to support small arches, as 
where a window is divided into or composed of two or more 
such arches, or in the triforia and other galleries wiibin the 
building, where openings corresponding with the larger 
arches below are divided after the same fashion, and theieiore 
do not form a continued arcade, but coupled or tripled 
arches at intervals, between the main piers. Sometimes 
the larger arches below, instead of being connected and 
resting upon the general capital of the pier, spring from 
nook-shafts or slender attached pillars, within the re-enter- 
ing angles of the pier itself, the face of which was either left 
as a plain space dividing those pillars and the arches from the 
adjoining ones, or else decorated with another shaft carried 
quite up to the springing of the vault, and therefore ver> 
appropriately distinguished by Whewell by the term 
vaulting-sfutfts. Of the latter mode, the nave of the 
Abbaye aux Dames at Caen presents an example : while 
the Abbaye aux Hommes at the same place and the nave 
of Chichester give a combination of both ; for there the 
loftier shaft does not fill up the space between the archivolts 
of the arches at their springing s. But although attached 
pillars and shafts were almost uniformly of exceedingly tall 
ajid^endei propoxUoiis, we occaawnally meet with pillars short 
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and stumpy and with bulky capitals, although tne arches are 
very narrow, and the pillars themselves in situations wluio 
more delicate forms would have been sufficient. Of single 
columns approaching to the proportions of antient Roman co- 
lumns, like those which are found in the Lom bardic buildings 
of Italy, our Anglo-Norman structures afford scarcely an ex- 
ample, except it be in that part of Canterbury cathedral called 
Socket's Crown, where columns partaking very much of the 
Corinthian character, though somewhat bolder and more 
masculine, are employed as piers to support the arches (not 
round-head, but pointed); or they are rather coupled columns 
united back to back. Within crypts very short detached single 
columns were employed to support the arches of the vault- 
ing, but this deviation from the usual practice would seem 
to have been occasioned merely by the local peculiarities 
of such subterraneous apartments, and consequently it can 
hardly be considered as characteristic of the style itself. 

Having spoken of the style generally, we shall now 
briefly describe its principal component parts and separate 
features, which are not very numerous in themselves, al- 
though it would occupy some space and require a great 
number of explanatory cuts, if we were to attempt to notice 
the varieties of them, because few as are the general forms, 
and unvaried as is the general character, the diversity of 
detail and minutim is exceedingly great. 

Doorways, even in small and otherwise plain buildings, 
and even when small in themselves, seem always to have had a 
great deal of embellishment bestowed upon them ; and many 
have therefore been preserved in buildings, in every other 
part of which nearly all traces of the original Norman edi- 
fices have been obliterated by subsequent alterations. In 
many instances doorways are very deeply recessed, and in pro- 
portion to the aperture or door itself the dressings or de- 
corations occupy a great space. This is likewise the case 
in the Gothic or pointed style ; and it not only allowed great 
latitude in other respects, but enabled the architect to make 
what would else have been an insignificant feature, an im- 
portant one in the design. A cut of the doorway at Romsey 
abbey is given at page 321 of Gothic Architecture, ani 
we here introduce another specimen from Barfreston church, 
Kent, which, although small, is in some respects not only 



of a different but of a richer and more elegant character, and 
will serve as an example of a square-headed door, where 
the arched space above it is filled up with sculpture. In 
this example the arch i volt mouldings extend on each side 
considerably beyond the general recess of the doorway ; which 
was frequently but by no means invariably the case. The 
chevron, or zigzag moulding, was a very favourite ornament 
with the Normans, both for arch i volts and other decorative 
mouldings; but that there were great varieties of such 
mouldings will appear ft?m the following specimens. 





Few as these examples are, they will convey seme iU» 
of the delicacy and even elegance of the ornament*] dcxi 
employed in this style. 

Windows had scarcely ever much decoration ; the* *» 
generally small and placed at a considerable disUuicv fn-a 
each other ; sometimes, too, merely plain aperture? is iu- 
wall, and rarely more than scantily ornamented. At a ??i. 
Gothic Architecture, are two specimens of Non*^. 
windows, one consisting of a single opening, the otber L- 
vided by a central pillar. In regard to such femuot. itr 
Norman and Gothic styles differ essentially, quite as ouxh 
as if not more than they do in the mere form of their re- 
spective arches ; for besides that windows are very tcac 
dary features in the one style, whereas they are axnoag u* 
principal and most characteristic features in the «L«. 
Norman windows have neither mullions nor trmnsuats. w 
any tracery or open compartments in head of the arch U 
even where the aperture is divided into two smaller vrio 
resting upon a central pillar, the space or bead better, 
those arches and the larger one which includes *br* .» 
never perforated or otherwise decorated. Hence d»rr 
dows themselves were necessarily limited as to size: not *- 
that it would have been very possible to increase the ouuk - 
of openings by means of additional pillars, and by a/terrim* 
perforating the general head of the window above the smilW: 
arched divisions, although not with equal consistent a* :.-. 
Gothic architecture, where the mournings of the nai^**- 
are continued upwards and form the ribs of tic fntsrv 
however complicate it may be. Sufficient lunU fac ssrfc 
purpose might have been found in some of the internet*^ 
patterns of ornament which occur among the exteubc en- 
richments of Norman buildings. 

By way of showing how windows were occasion; Jv s» 
more important external features than usual. w«i suty.c i 
sketch of one in the upper part of the tower of Tfc*nCU^~ 
in Normandy, where, although the apertures iImwh i 




are narrow, the external breadth is rendered vm annk 
able by means of the numerous pillars, or nook>*haft^ .1 
each side. Handsome in its general character, sue* fn 
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of window would admit of almost any degree of enrichment, 
by the mouldings being carved. In the story beneath it is 
a narrower window, with openings not half the breadth of 
the others, yet very nearly of the same height, and in other 
respects very different ; but for that we must refer to the 
original plate, in Pugin's ' Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy,' which comprises also a very interesting section 
of the whole tower. We may however call attention to the 
sleep pyramidal stone roof, which form is supposed to have 
afterwards led to that of the spire, in like manner as its 
ornaments of animals' heads and figures may have suggested 
the first idea of crockets. Both triple windows, and window- 
like openings in internal galleries, divided by two pillars 
into three arches, of which the middle one is wider and loftier 
than the others, also occur. There are also windows in 
this style which, though narrow, are of very considerable 
dimensions as to height, like those at the east end of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

As a very peculiar and interesting specimen of Anglo- 
Norman architecture, and for the purpose of showing how, 
by increasing the number of openings and pillars, windows 
might have been extended in this style, we here exhibit a 
sketch of an external staircase leading to the registry at 
Canterbury. 



In this example there is somewhat to remind us of the 
open galleries of the Italian Lombardic, especially of those 
upon sloping lines beneath pediments [Lombardic Archi- 
tectvrb, cut, p. 100], with this difference, that here the 
arches form a horizontal line. We have here also an in- 
stance of what was by no means uncommon in small arches 
in this style when they are not pierced through, which is, 
that the inner margin of the arches is formed by a chevron 
moulding which scallops them. 

Buttresses, to which buildings in the Gothic style are in- 
debted for so much of their character and effect, can hardly 
be said to exist in either Norman or Lombardic architec- 
ture. The enormous thickness of the walls and their so- 
lidity, owing to the smallness and infrequency of apertures 
in them, rendered such additional support unnecessary, 



even where the vaulting of the roof was large and bold. 
Hence nothing more than either buttresses, or pilaster strips 
(as they are conveniently termed by Mr. Whewell), were 
introduced, and these more for the sake of producing some 
variety and degree of expression than for actual strength, 
their projection beyond the general plane of the wall being 
very inconsiderable, and no more in fact than that of 
the corbelled parapet, or corbel-table; consequently but- 
tress-strips do not so properly constitute projecting sur- 
faces, as the intermediate spaces of wall form recessed com- 
partments, or large pannels. The parapet itself was seldom 
more than a plain corbel-table, without battlement, except 
in castellated buildings ; but sometimes, instead of forming 
a horizontal line, the lower edge of the corbel was what 
might be described as embattled-reversed, that is, indented 
like a range of battlements hanging downwards, or else 
made wavy, or scalloped with curves. 




But the more common mode was to make the lower edge 
of the corbel table straight, with a series of corbel mould- 
ings beneath it, frequently intersected by small blocks 
at intervals (after the manner of modillions), which were 
either left plain or sculptured with grotesque heads and 
figures. Occasionally again the corbelling assumed the 
form of a series of small interlacing arches, of which kind of 
decoration instances frequently occur in the Italian Lom- 
bardic. 

Pillars and Columns, with which the massive circular 
arch-piers, or piers with nook-shafts, are not to be con- 
founded, exhibit great diversity of character, both as to pro- 
portions and decoration, from the rudest and plainest forms 
to either the lightest or the most enriched. Neither are the 
two terms to be regarded as precisely synonymous, it being 
as well to observe the distinction made between them by 
Whewell, and to restrict the latter term, which is also 
termed the nebule moulding, to such pillars as ap- 
proach to the general proportions and character of classic 
columns, as is the case with those already mentioned as 
being in Becket's Crown, Canterbury. Pillars, on the con- 
trary, have very great variety of proportions, either much 
below or greatly above such standard. The shafts are for 
the most part plain, though instances occur of their being 
carved (as was oftener than not the case with the columns 
of Lombardic porches) ; and in the undercroft at Canterbury 
Cathedral there are pillars whose shafts are fluted spirally. 
Raised mouldings, intersecting each other spirally so as to 
form a diamond-pattern on the surface, are by no means 
unfrequent ; and some of the circular arch-piers in 
Durham cathedral are so ornamented : zigzag or chevron 
lines were also employed for decorating the surfaces of 

Eiers and columns, and were disposed either annularly. in 
orizontal rings, or spirally. Of these and some other 
varieties specimens are here shown. 






t\? 



With respect to capitals, the diversity is so great as to 
render it impossible, at least here, to attempt to classify 
tiiem, or particularise even the leading varieties: while 
some are both rude and plain, others are remarkable for the 
delicacy of workmanship and the taste shown in their 
enrichments: some, though they do not lack ornament, are 
either too poor and insignificant, while others again, though 
quite plain, have something pleasing in their mass and 
<routour, and in the proportion they bear to the height of 
the shafc. Of the plainer sort of capitals, the most common 







shape of those occurring in Anglo-Norman buildings is what 
Mr. Whewell designates the Cushion Capital, and which is 
formed by an inverted cone, of convex contour, spreading 
up towards the abacus, but intersected by four planes, pro- 
ducing as many flat surfaces or sides, answering to those of 
the abacus. This will be rendered more intelligible by the 
annexed examples from Rochester Cathedral, although they 
instance varieties of the cushion capital, the stem or circular 
part of each being cleft, whereby the planes or faces forming 
the sides become scalloped* 
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Of the variety of sculptured and enriched capitals, 
the four specimens here annexed do not go far towards 



conveying an adequate idea, nor are they the very \<%x 
that are to be met with; nevertheless the* n.ay »ufi*«. 
The first two are foreign, namely, from Jumicges sod 
Sanson sur Rille; the others from St. Peter**. NurUv- 
amp ton, and Steetly church, Derb) shire. The bat 4 
these is as remarkable for the Grecian character of tbt 
intertwining volutes carved upon it, as the first itUk 
striking general resemblance to the Corinthian capital TW 
one from Northampton has the least to recommend a, 
being a very uncouth composition. Besides thus* ro uux 
own cathedrals, a few other examples of *rulpim*6 
capitals, more curious however than valuable as ttu*i«s 
on account of the taste which they display, will be foetid 



in Pugin's work already referred to ; but there has been 
comparatively very little published to elucidate architectu- 
rully the subject of the Norman style. 

Pier- Arches, that is, open arches resting upon piers, as 
those within churches, do not materially diner in design 
from those which ornament doorways, except that they are 
not so profusely decorated, and the archivolt mouldings 
do not occupy by any means so much space in proportion to 
the width or the opening. The arches themselves being 
uniformly circular (though in some few cases either some- 
what more than a semicircle or prolonged perpendicularly 
to the impost), exhibit so far no variety ; still, as regards 
the entire aperture, of which the arch itself forms the head, 
there is very great variety of character, according to the pro- 
portion which the heights of the supporting piers bear to the 
diameter of the arch, or opening between them. About twice 
the breadth appears to have been the average height of 
arches (i.e. openings) between piers ; when much above that 
standard they may be called lofty (as the arches of the nave at 
Durham); and when much beneath it, they may be considered 
of low proportions. Besides the difference of character thus 
occasioned, much is also produced both by the form and pro- 
portions of the piers themselves. A circular or octagonal 
pier, for instance, appears much more massive than one 
composed of clustered shafts, &c, though the general di- 
ameter of the latter may be the same, or even somewhat 
more. Though we cannot pursue this point any further, 
we would recommend those who feel at all interested in the 
subject to make such comparisons for themselves ; and they 
will doubtless find that they will be led on to make many 
others, and to enter into original investigations. 

As the best way perhaps of impressing on the memory 
the leading characteristics of Norman architecture, we 
shall here briefly contrast them with those of the Gothic 
style 



Norma*. 

Round headed arch. 
No tracery iu windows. 

Iltittrcss strip*. 

No piuunclrt. 

llattlement*, doubtful if any. 

Spire* Mjarcely kuown. 

Splayed nurture* of rare occurrence. 

Niche* ditto. 

Window* generally small and few. 

Horuoiital lines and arrangement* 

prevalent. 
Arch-pier* very mawive. 
Vaulting simple and mostly plain. 



Gornic 

Pointed arch, varying in proportions. 
Windows with mullioua, trausoms, 

and tracery. 
Buttresses rising in offsets or stages. 
Pinnacles. 
Battlement* in the ecclesiastical as 

well as military style. 
Spire* chaiactrhfttic features. 
Spiny* for receding parts, universal. 
Niche* very general. 
Windows spacious and numerous. 
Vertical lines and arrangements* 

Arch-piers comparaUvely slender. 
Vaulting more com plea and decorated. 



Norman architecture, we may add, certainly contains 
many excellent rudiments and materials for a more llnished 
style, and would uo doubt have attained to greater consis- 
tency and variety, and increased in elegance and refinement, 
if the application of the pointed arch h id not led to a system 
which completely superseded it. Still it is rather singular 
that, in an age when we confine ourselves to no one parti- 
cular mode of building, but employ Grecian, Italian, Gothic, 
Tudor, Elizabethan, &c^ aa twte or wroumataiiott may dicr 



tate, no attempt should have been made to revive this par- 
ticular style. It is true that it presents no modeb for 
direct imitation, even for purposes of modern church archi- 
tecture; it would require to be greatly modified ; to have 
much supplied, in order to accommodate it to present u**e<r». 
to be purified of much uncouthness; to be, in a word, re- 
modelled : still, on that very account, does it recommend 
itself— not indeed to those who have no other guidance but 
precedents— but to those who are capable of entering into t» 
spirit, able to discriminate between its valuable quali:** 
and its defects, to treat it with originality, and to gv*e fr*« 
scope to their own inventive powers; just as Gartner •» ^ 
some other modern German architects have formed a *rt « 
of their own, taking for the basis of it one which qui at 
considered the parent stock of both Lombard ic and N*cm*-v. 
namely, the Byzantine, of which the round- beaded arrk 
constitutes a characteristic feature. 

NORMAN DIE, one of the provinces or military gorer?- 
ments into which, before the French revolution, Franer »*» 
divided. It stretches along the coast of La Mancbe, or f-*r 
English Channel, from near the mouth of the Sonne, u 
the western side of the peninsula of Cotentin, which ■* .a- 
eluded within it. It is bounded on the north and ve»t*sis* 
by the sea, on the north-east by Picardie, on the east to 
the He de France, on the south-east by Perches oa ibt 
south by Maine, and on the south-west by Bretagoe. L' 
comprehended a number of subordinate divisions, whack *•• 
give, adding the name and population of their chief to*?* 
according to the census of 1831. 

La Haute Nokmandik, capital Rouen. 
Le Pays de Caux . Caudebec 

Le Pays de Bray . Neufchfitel . 

Le Vexin Normand . Gisors 
Le Roumois . • Rouen 

U Pay. de la Campagnejf™*, u Gu ^ nde 

Le Pays d'Ouche . Glos la Feme re 

Le Pays de Lieuvin • Lisieux 

Le Pays d'Auge . Pont 1' Eve* que 

La Basse Normandie, capital Caen. 

La Campagne d'Alencon Alencon 

Le Pays d'Houlme . Do m front . 

La Campagne de Caen . Caen . 

Le Bessin . . Bayeux 

Le Boccage . . Vire . 

Le Cotentin . . Coutances 

L'Avranchin • . A v ranches 

Le Vexin Normand was so designated to distinguish « 
from that portion of Le Vexin which was in the early agei 
included in the domains of the crown, and entitled Le Vaxis 
Francaia. 

The population of the five departments into winch Ner 
roandie has been divided, with the exception of the airoo- 
dissement of Mortagne in the department of One* wfciek 

WBDNtoiidfi a portion of Um oouatj of Jtaobaj wn> jo 
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1831, 2,520,ai8. The greatest length of the province, from 
north-east to south-west, from the neighbourhood of Eu 
on the Bresle to that of Pontorson on the Couesnon, is about 
170 miles; the greatest breadth, at right angles to the 
length, from Cape La Hague or La Hogue, at the extremity 
of Le Cotentin, to the neighbourhood of Domfront, is 110 
miles. The area may be estimated at about 11,100 or 
11,200 square miles, giving 225 to 227 inhabitants to a 
square mile, a density of population far above the average 
of France. This area is nearly double that of Yorkshire. 

A detailed description of the country is given under the 
departments into which it is now divided. [Calvados; 
£ub£ ; Manchb ; Orne ; Seine Inferieure.] Normandie 
contains no great elevations, except in the south, where it 
is traversed by the eastern prolongation of the Armorican 
chain of hills, and in the west, where a branch of that chain 
extends into the Cotentin. It is watered on the east side 
by the Seine and its tributaries the Eure and theRille; 
in the centre by the Orne, Dives, and Toucques ; and in the 
west by the Douve, Vire, See, and Celune. The climate is 
moist and temperate, and the soil produces abundantly all 
sorts of grain ; apples and pears are grown in great quan- 
tity, from which are made cider ana perry, the common 
drink of the peasantry, who grow no wine. The meadow 
and grass lands are extensive and excellent, and afford 
pasturage to numbers of cattle and horses. The tables of 
population given above will show that Normandie contains 
many important towns. Manufactures are common, espe- 
cially of cotton ; and along the coast are the ports of Dieppe, 
Le Hflvre, Honfleur, Isigny, Cherbourg (for the navy), and 
Granville. 

The country which afterwards constituted the duchy of 
Normandie was, in the earliest period of Gallic history, in- 
hibited by a number of Celtic nations. The Baiocasses, 
Viducasses, Lexovii, and Aulerci Eburo vices inhabited the 
districts now chiefly comprehended in the departments of 
Calvados and Bure : and their territories comprehended the 
following Celtic or Roman towns:— Baiocasses — Arrogenus, 
afterwards Baiocasses (Bayeux), and Grannona (Port-en-Bes- 
sin),on the coast near Arsogenus; Viducasses — Viducasses 
(Vieux), near the Orne above Caen ; Lexovii — Novioraagus, 
afterwards Lexovii (Lisieux), and Breviodurum (Pont Aude- 
mer)on the Rille; Aulerci Eburovices — Mediolanum, after- 
wards Eburovices (Evreux), Condate (Cond6 sur I ton) above 
Evreux, and Uggade (Pont de FArche) on the Seine. The 
other nations and towns are noticed elsewhere. [Manchb ; 
Orne ; Seine Inferieure.] These nations were all in- 
cluded in the Roman province of Lugdunensis Secunda, 
which nearly coincided with the subsequently established 
duchy of Normandie, and of which Rotomagus (Rouen) 
was the capital. This part of Gaul was, on the downfal of 
the empire, conquered by Clovis (a.d. 497-500), and incor- 
porated by him in the kingdom of the Franks. In the 
division of the Frankish territory among the sons of 
CJothaire I., it was included in the kingdom of Neustria, 
which comprehended the country between the Channel and 
the Loire, the middle of Champagne, and the frontier of 
Bretagne. On the etymology of the name Neustria scholars 
are not agreed : it seems to include the same element as our 
own word ' west' and the French ' ouest,' with the addition of 
the initial consonant. 

In the attacks of the Northmen or Danes on France, 
Neustria had its share of the general devastation. Among 
tbe most formidable of their chieftains was Rollon or Rollo,* 
who first attacked France in ad. 876 : he ravaged alternately 
the north and the south of France, the Low Countries, and 
England ; and in a.d. 91 1 he led a numerous army from the 
Ut- mentioned country to the siege of Paris. He extended 
bis ravages in every direction ; and though he experienced 
some reverses, and appears to have failed in his attempt upon 
Paris, he received, from the weakness or policy of Charles le 
Simple, king of France, the hand of his daughter Gisele or Gi- 
selle in marriage, with the cession of an extensive province, to 
be held as a fief, on condition of his ceasing to ravage the rest 
of the kingdom and making profession of the Christian re- 
ligion. The ceded province was north of the Seine, and 
extended from the Kpte to the sea ; it became the duchy of 
Normandie, so called from the Northmen, or (to give them 
their more familiar designation) the Normans (in French, 
Nonnands), by whom it was possessed. A circumstance which 
occurred at the conference held for confirming the treaty is in- 

* Ilia nana ia variously written— Rolf, Ron, Raoul, or Harvul. H« is alto 
e«lW4 Robert. 



dicative of the situation and character of the parties. Rollo, 
having refused to kneel before the king and to kiss his feet 
in recognition of his sovereignty, commanded one of his sol- 
diers to perform for him these acts of homage. The rude sol- 
dier, seizing the king's foot, handled it so roughly as to over- 
turn him from his chair, amid shouts of laughter on the part of 
the Normans, and a prudent silence on the part of the king's 
French attendants. As the province had been utterly 
wasted by the ravages of the invaders, the counts of Dol 
and Rennes in Bretagne were pledged to furnish provisions 
to the new settlers ; and the king ceded to Rollo his claims 
to the sovereignty of that part of Bretagne which had ceased 
to recognise the authority of the crown of France. 

The conversion of the northern pirates into cultivators of 
the soil which they had previously ravaged, is one of the 
remarkable historical features of the dark period which 
succeeded the downfal of the Western empire, and in no 
instance was the change more striking and more com- 
plete than in the case now before us. Much is doubtless 
to be ascribed to the personal character of RolJo, who ap- 
pears to have possessed qualifications far beyond those of 
an ordinary sea-king. He introduced the feudal system in 
a completeness and regularity to which it had not attained 
in those parts where it had been the growth of many years 
and of various circumstances. The first fiefs granted by 
him were to some of the churches of his duchy, the rest of 
which he divided into counties and distributed among the 
chief officers of his army. The Normans applied them- 
selves with energy to the cultivation of the ravaged lands; 
strangers from all parts were invited to settle within the duchy, 
and so severely and successfully were the laws administered 
for the protection of property, that it is said that a bracelet 
which Rollo suspended from an oak in a forest near the Seine 
remained untouched for three years. The anecdote may be 
apocryphal, but it shows the opinion entertained of tho 
efficiency of his police. He rebuilt the ruined churches 
and took every precaution for the defence of his territories 
against the attacks of other pirates, enclosing the towns with 
walls, securing the mouths of the rivers by barricades, and 
keeping up the valour and warlike skill of his subjects by 
hostilities along his frontier, especially against the Bretons, 
whom he reduced to subjection. 

The number of warriors whom Rollo established in his 
new settlement is calculated, by M. Siraonde de Sismondi 
(Hist, des Frangods % pte. ii., c. xiii.), at not more than 
30,000, but the energy which this admixture of a new and 
warlike population infused into the degenerate population 
of France rendered their establishment an event of great 
importance. They effected few external changes; they 
adopted the language, the social and political institutions, 
and the religion of the nation which they had conquered ; 
but they imparted to each that vigour which was the cha- 
racteristic of their own nation. The rude dialect, formed by a 
corruption of the Latin language, which was then common 
in France, became in their hands a regular and a written 
language, embodied in their judicial code or in the poetry 
and romance which constituted their popular literature. 
The feudal system received from them, as already noticed, 
its most complete and regular form ; and acquired a stability 
which rendered it an important instrument in the restora- 
tion of social order in Europe. Their attention to the 
sermons and the scholastic and catechetical instructions 
of the clergy was marked by the same assiduity which 
characterised their other pursuits ; and the faith of their 
Scandinavian fathers was abandoned for the profession of 
Christianity, of which the churches and the priests had 
been, during their piratical career, the objects of their bitterest 
hostility. 

Some years after the establishment of the duchy, a new 
invasion of France by the piratical Northmen took place 
(a.d. 923-927), and the invaders, when defeated, found shelter 
and assistance among the subjects of Rollo, by whose sup- 
port they were enabled to renew their ravages. The cession of 
Le Bessin, or the territory of Bayeux, and of a portion of Maine, 
bought off the duke of Normandie, and the pirates, left to 
their own resources, were almost entirely destroyed in a 
battle near Limoges. 

Rollo abdicated his duchy (a.d. 927) in favour of his son. 
An antient writer has recorded the form of words used by 
bim : *Cest a moi de raettre mon fils a ma place, et a vous 
de lui garder fidelite.' The time of his death is not clearly 
ascertained ; he lived certainly one year, perhaps five years 
after his abdication. 
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Guillaume (William) I., called Longue Epee Gong-sword), 
was the successor of Hollo. He contracted alliances bv 
marriage with some of the moat powerful of the French 
nobles, and gained several advantages over the Breton 
chiefs who opposed him. He received from Raoul or 
Rodolphe, king of France, the cession ef Le Colentin and 
L'Avranchin, which he added to his dominions. He had a 
principal share in the restoration of Louis IV. d'Outre-mer 
to the throne of France ; but in the civil dissensions of 
France, he forsook his party for that of Otton or Otho the 
Great of Germany, rival of Louis. He returned however 
to his allegiance (a.d. 942) after a time, and was reconciled 
to the king. He afforded an asylum to Harold or Harald 
VII., king of Denmark, whom he restored by an armed 
force to his throne. Guillaume was assassinated by the at- 
tendants of Arnolphe, count of Flanders, at a conference 
which he held with that noble at Pecquigny on the Somme 
(a.d. 942), just as he was on the point of abdicating his duchy 
to assume the habit and vows of a monk. 

The assassination of Guillaume brought the duchy into 
great peril. He left no legitimate offspring, but his natural 
son Richard I., afterwards called Sans-peur (the fearless), a 
boy of ten years, was recognised as duke by the Normans, 
and placed by them under the care of three or four guard- 
ians, of whom two at least were recent emigrants from Den- 
mark, and had not renounced paganism. Louis IV. 
d'Outre-mer, king of France, hastened to Rouen (a.d. 943) 
and secured the person of the young duke, whom the Nor- 
mans, not without some distrust, allowed him to convey to 
Laon, that he might be there brought up in a manner be- 
fitting his rank and prospects. Hugues, duke of France 
and count of Paris, also interfered in the affairs of the duchy, 
and both he and Louis justified their intervention by urging 
the necessity of excluding the pagan guardians, and di- 
minishing their influence and that of the other adventurers 
who had arrived, during the ducal reign of Guillaume, from 
the north. A period of general dissension ensued, and the 
warfare assumed a partially religious character. Louis of 
France, involved in a harassing contest with his vassals, 
and especially with Hugues, sought to make up his quarrel 
with the latter by an agreement for the partition of Nor- 
ma ndie ; and these two, uniting their forces, attacked the 
duchy one side, while it was assailed on the other by the 
Bretons, who gladly seized so favourable an opportunity of 
throwing off the Norman yoke. The address and perse- 
verance of Bernard the Dane, regent of Normandie, tri- 
umphed over these difficulties. He drew off Louis from his 
agreement with Hugues, and called in Harold, or Aigrold, 
kiug of Denmark, to the support of Richard, who had been 
delivered from his virtual captivity at Laon by an adroit strata- 
gum (a.d. 944). Louis was shortly afterwards (a.d. 94 5) seized 
and detained captive at Rouen by Bernard, in consequence of 
an affray between his attendants and those of Harold, and 
obtained his release, on conditions highly favourable to the 
Normans, only to pass into another captivity in the hands of 
Hugues of Paris, by whose intervention the Normans had 
let him go. He remained a year in this second captivity, 
and his release (a.d. 946) was soon followed by a renewal of 
the war, in which Richard and Hugues wero in alliance 
against Louis and his supporters. In this warfare Richard 
i»rcw up, signalising his courage and obtaining thereby his 
distinguishing epithet of Sans-peur. Louis (aj>. 954) and 
Hugues (a.d. 956) died leaving their children minors; and 
the obscure annals of the following years present little 
worthy of notice. 

In the reign of Lothaire, son and successor of Louis IV., 
new attempts, either by treachery or force, were made on 
the person and dominions of Richard (a.d. 963), who re- 
sorted for assistance to the king of Denmark and obtained 
the support of an auxiliary force. By the ravages of this 
barbarous soldiery the king and his chief adviser, Thibaut, 
count of Chartres, v/ere obliged to sue for peace. On the 
death of Louis V., successor of Lothaire, Richard was one 
of the most energetic and influential supporters of Hugues 
Capet, in his acceptance or perhaps usurpation of the throne 
of France (a.d. 9b7). Richard died at Fecamp (a.d. 996), 
after a reign of fifty-three years, in which he had displayed 
the qualities which then ranked highest in public esteem. 

The early part of the reign of Richard II., surnamed Le 
Ron* was distinguished by an event little noticed in history, 
but presenting one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the period. The peasantry of Normandie, consisting of the 
descendants of Romanised Gauls and Franks, of those who 



had been reduced to or retained in an inferior eonditiofi bj 
the settlement of the Northmen under Rollo, and of the* 
who had subsequently emigrated from other rarts of Franrc, 
determined on claiming an equality of privilege and tt*t>.*n 
with their northern conquerors. In this resolution indeed 
nothing more is discernible than the impatience of dWrsda- 
tion and wrong, and the sentiment of national independence 
which distinguished other popular outbreaks of this &&j 
subsequent periods. The singularity of the proceccLn; 
consists in the deliberation and caution with which rt «u 
conducted. 

Secret assemblies were held in each county of the dochr, 
and two deputies were appointed by each to meet in apocnl 
assembly in a central place, to maintain their pretensvn* to 
perfect equality with the dominant race. The plan was bar 
ever discovered. A band of soldiers, despatched by the 
duke, surprised th* general assembly at its sitting trhvd 
the deputies and others of the peasantry* and causing uVa 
to be mntilated by cutting off their hands and feet, scat 
them home to strike general terror. The design wai 
abandoned, and the peasantry resigned themselves to i 
servitude against which they deemed it in rain to strung** 
(a.d. 997). 

The reign of Richard II. is also remarkable for the fnt 
establishment of a connection between the affairs of N«r- 
mandie and England, then governed by Ethclred IK t2» 
weakest prince of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. The first in- 
cident which brought the countries into contact was tbe 
marriage of Ethelrcd with Emma, the sister of Dii* 
Richard (a.d. 1002). In the following year hostilities i>- 
pear to have broken out between the two powers, and a 
force, landed from an English fleet, was repulsed in la 
attempt to ravage the duchy. At a subsequent vtnA 
Ethelred, when attacked by Sweyn, king of Denmark. sa4 
abandoned by his subjects, took refuge in Normandie u :. 
1013-14) ; until recalled by his subjects. On his death, t* 
wife Emma and her children returned to Normambe, iM 
remained under the care of Richard, who however lock t» 
active measures for asserting the claim of his nepkewi 
against the Danes. Emma herself married Canute uV 
Dane, the usurper of her children's inheritance. 

Another remarkable event marked this reign. Rodu^re. 
a Norman chieftain, who had some complaint against Ri-h- 
ard, proceeded with many companions to Rome, m u* 
double character of a pilgrim and an appellant to the 
authority or influence of the pope (a.d. 1016). By the *ii *v 
of the pontiff he engaged in the service of the Lo&lari 
princes of Benevento, and attacked the Greeks of ApuLa. 
which country was then subject to the emperors of Coca o- 
tinople. Many young Normans encouraged b* Deis 
Richard, engaged in the service of Rodolph ; and tfca ex- 
pedition, in the course of a century, led to the establishment 
of a Norman dynasty on the throne of the two SwiUc*. 
[Sicilies, Kingdom of.] 

In the internal dissensions of France, Richard IL *» 
commonly the faithful supporter of King Robert *i/> 
had succeeded his father, Hugues Capet. lie was encH** 
in various struggles with the other powerful nobles of =u; 
kingdom ; in his contest with Eudes II., count of Oiiw- 
pagne and Blois (a.d. 1016-23), he scrupled not to soibsx 
to his aid the savage hosts of Norway and Sweden, and ^* 
terror caused by the arrival of these allies led to an acres- 
modation. 

On the death of Richard II. (aj>. 1026 or 1027\ his ttfe*t 
son Richard III. succeeded to the throne. Soon after ts 
accession he had a war with his brother Robert, vfco hid 
inherited a district of the duchy in subordination to tSt 
duke. He obliged him to submit; but, immediately co fcs 
return to Rouen, he died under circumstances wbtch'lrd » * 
strong suspicion of poison ; and the vacant duchy was **■<**■£ 
by Robert, whose character and exploits obtained &r hja 
the twofold epithet of Le Magniflque (the magnificent) ar-e 
Le Diable (the Devil). He had to struggle against t*w 
rebellion of his vassals, who were encouraged to resist hia 
by the odium which attached to him as the reputed mu> 
derer of his brother and lord. But he triumphed oser thtm 
opponents, and became the arbiter of the dispute* *n*.-~c 
his neighbours, restoring Baudouin or Baldwin of Fr*n£«r» 
to his country (a.d. 1030). and enabling (a.d. 1031 } Hcon I 
to mount the throne of France in spite of the oppontKMi U 
Constance, the queen-mother, and her younger son Rofcer* 
duke of Bourgogne. Henri, in return foe his powerf* 1 **?■ 
port, ceded to him as a flef the district between the Ef-c* 
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ami the Otse (Le Vexin Frangais). In 1034 Robert equip- 
ped a fleet for an expedition to England, in order to restore 
Alfred and Edward (afterwards the Confessor), the children 
of Ethel red II. by Emma, to the throne of their ancestors, 
then usurped and occupied by Canute the Dane. The 
fleet was however driven back by a tempest, and Robert, 
changing the direction of the force he had gathered, sent it 
into Bretagne, and compelled Alain or Alan, who then held 
(hat duchy, to do homage to him. Robert shortly after- 
wards set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, after having 
recommended his only son William the Bastard, a boy of 
eight Tears, to the fidelity of his nobles; and died at Nicaea 
in Btuiynia, a.d. 1035. 

Guil faunae (William) II., known at first, from the illegiti- 
macy of his birth, by the surname of 'the Bastard,' after- 
words, from his acquisition of England, by the more respect- 
ful designation of ' the Conqueror,' had been, before his 
fither's departure, taken to the court of Henri I. of France, 
itul entrusted to his care. On the death of Robert, Henri 
look his young ward to Rouen, and established him in pos- 
session of his lather's dominions, except Le Vexin Francais, 
which in the time of his own difficulties he had given to 
Robert as the price of his aid, and which he now retained. 

The tender age of the young duke, and the stain attach- 
ing to his birth, encouraged several of the chieftains of Nor- 
mandie to dispute his claim or to rebel against his authority. 
Guklo, or Gui, count of Macon, grandson, by his mother, of 
the duke Richard II., was his most formidable competitor; 
uid the Norman nobles, embracing one side or the other, 
and seiiing the opportunity of civil discord for revenging 
their private quarrels, fortified their castles, and spread the 
flames of war throughout the duchy. The desolation caused 
by these and similar feuds, not only in Normandie, but in 
all parts of France, led the clergy to attempt the establish- 
ment of * the peace of God,' which would have caused the 
almost entire cessation of private war. The attempt was 
loo much at variance with the state of society and the spirit 
of the ace to be effectual ; but when the priesthood, in- 
structed by experience, set themselves to limit and regulate 
an evil which they could not suppress— when, under the 
tale of • the truce of God,' they secured certain periods of 
time, and portions of territory, and classes of persons, from 
the violence of warfare, their benevolent aim was more 
successful. The confusion and troubles of Normandie con- 
tinued however during the minority of Guillaume, whose 
courage, steadfastness, and vindictive character, were de- 
veloped and strengthened by the scenes amid which he 
grow up. Hi3 ducal rank was preserved during his mi- 
nority, rather by the mutual jealousies of his subjects than 
by his own power ; but as he approached manhood he was 
enabled to maintain his authority ; and in a victory, obtained 
atVal des Dunes, between Caen and Argentan (a.d. 1047), 
he crushed his most formidable competitor, Guido of Macon, 
who was supported by nearly the whole body of Norman 
nobles. Henry I. of France was present at this battle, with 
an auxiliary force of 3000 men, on the side of Guillaume. 

By the consequences of this victory, and of subsequent 
advantages which he obtained over other assailants, Geoffroy 
Martel, count of Anjou (a.d 1048), and Guillaume, count 
of Arques, an illegitimate son of Richard II. (a.d. 1054), 
the power of Guillaume was so far consolidated as to lead 
him to extend his ambitious views to foreign lands, and 
especially to the British Islands. 

When Ethelred II., king of the Anglo-Saxons, died, his 
wife and children returned to Normandie, where the latter 
grew up, and remained until one of them was invited into 
England, where he was murdered, and the survivor, Ed- 
ward the Confessor, was elevated (a.d. 1042) by the nobles 
and clergy of England, under the influence of Godwin, to 
the now vacant throne of that kingdom. Edward was in 
manners, language, and affections a Norman rather than a 
Saxon; and his reign of twenty-three years (a.d. 1042- 
1 0G6) was chiefly occupied by a struggle between the Nor- 
mans, with whom the king had surrounded himself, and the 
Anglo-Saxon or native party under Earl Godwin and his 
son*. [Harold II.] This predilection of Edward for his 
Norman relatives and friends encouraged the ambition of 
Guillaume, who visited England with a large retinue, or 
e\eu armament, at the time of the predominance of the 
Noiman party. * As he journeyed through the land of the 
Kuglish,' says a modern writer, * the Duke of Normandie 
might have believed for a moment that he was still in his 
e*a territories. The fleet which he found at Dover was 
P.O. No. 1012. 



commanded by Normans ; and at Canterbury some Norman 
soldiers composed the garrison of a fort built on the de- 
clivity of a hill. Crowds of Normans came to salute him in 
the dress of captains or prelates. Edward's favourites came 
to pay their respects to the chief of their native country ; 
and, to use the language of that day, thronged round their 
natural lord. William appeared in England more like a 
king than Edward himself; and it was not long before his 
ambitious mind conceived the hope of becoming so without 
difficulty at the death of this man, whom he found a slave 
to Norman influence.' (Thierry, Conqucte d'Angleterre, liv 
iii.) The fluctuations of the struggle between the parties 
at the English court do not belong to our present subject ; 
and the events which led to the accession of Guillaume to 
the English throne are described elsewhere. [Harold II.] 

Henri I. of France had supported the count of Arques 
against Guillaume, and he subsequently (a.d. 1058) attacked 
Normandie, but without success. A peace was concluded 
next year, and continued for the remainder of the reign of 
Henri, and a portion of the reign of his successor Philippe I. 
During the troubles of Anjou, the succession of which was 
disputed, and while Bretagnc was torn by internal dissen- 
sions, Guillaume seized his opportunity, and wrested tho 
suzerainty of Maine from the rival counts of Anjou. He 
also carried on war with the Bretons, over whom he gained 
some advantages (a.d. 1065) a year before his expedition to 
England. He set sail for the conquest of England from St, 
Valery-sur-Sommc on Michaelmas-day, a.d. 1066. 

A revolt of the people of Le Mans, who afterwards sub- 
mitted (a.d. 1068-1070), is among the indications of the 
rising spirit and importance of the inhabitants of towns; 
and led, though unsuccessful in its immediate object, to 
tho formation of municipalities in most parts of France. 
Troubles of greater extent followed. Guillaume had, soon 
after the conquest of England, during a fit of illness, de- 
signated his eldest son Robert as his successor in the duchy, 
and caused the Norman grandees to do homage to him as 
their duke; but on his recovery, he had not only refused to 
deliver over to Robert the government of the duchy, but 
withheld from him the county of Maine, which had boon 
granted to him as his wife's dowry. According to other 
accounts, William, on setting out for the conquest of Eng- 
land, had engaged to Philip, king of France, in order to 
obtain his consent to the enterprise, that he would, if suc- 
cessful, resign his continental dominions to Robert. (UArt 
de vSri/ier les Dates.) These and other wrongs, real or 
imagined, drove Robert into exile, and led him to make 
incursions into Normandie, which were repressed by Guil- 
laume. In 1087 Guillaume demanded of Philippe I. of 
France the restitution of Le Vexin Francais, which had been 
withheld from him by Henri I. Philippe refused: war 
ensued, and an accident which occurred in the course of it 
led to the death of Guillaume, after he had governed the 
duchy of Normandie fifty-two years. 

On the death of Guillaume, Robert became duke of 
Normandie, and returning from exile, took possession of 
his inheritance. He made a vain attempt, by means of his 
partisans, to possess himself of England, which had fallen 
to the share of his next brother Guillaume le Roux, or 
William Rufus or the Red (a.d. 1088). The misconduct 
of Robert, and the intrigues of his brothers, excited 
general discontent in Normandie. In the universal con- 
fusion, the people of Le Mans and the county of Maine 
again revolted; and the citizens of Rouen, of the party of 
Guillaume, introduced a body of the troops of that king 
within their walls. The citizens and their auxiliaries were 
however defeated by Henri, count of Coutances and Av- 
ranches (afterwards Henry I. of England), the youngest of 
the Conqueror's sons, who, on this occasion, supported 
Robert (a.d. 1090). Guillaume soon after landed in Nor- 
mandie ; and he and Robert made up their quarrel, and 
uniting their forces, deprived Henri of his two counties and 
drove liim into exile (a.d. 1091). They divided his lands 
between them, and Guillaume returned home. The weak- 
ness of Robert encouraged the licentious violence of his 
barons, and Normandie continued to be the scene of con- 
fusion ; until the duke, eager to engage in the first crusade, 
pledged his dominions to his brother the king of England 
for a sum of money, and embarked for the Holy Land (a.d. 
1096). Guillaume, thus possessor of the duchy, renewed 
the contest with Philippe for the possession of Le Vexin 
Francais, and sought to recover Maine, but his projects, 
were cut short by death (a.d. 1100) 

Vol. XVI.-2 O 
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The death of William and the absence of Robert gave 
opportunity to Henri to seize the throne of England ; but 
hi* hands were too full to allow him to make any attempt 
on Normandie, which quietly submitted to the dominion of 
Robert on his return (a.d. 110 1) from the crusade. In 1102, 
at the invitation of his partisans, Robert landed in England 
to dispute the crown of that kingdom ; but seeing little hope 
of success, came to an agreement with his brother, and re- 
turned. The political necessities of Henri obliged him to 
leave Robert for a time in possession of Normandie, which, 
under his weak sway, was torn by anarchy and dissension ; 
but as Henri gained stability, he began his encroachments 
on his brother, whom (A.O. 1106) he assailed with an army 
of Anglo-Normans. The discontent of Robert's subjects 
favoured his designs : he took Bayeux after a stout resistance, 
and burned it, and Caen surrendered; but Falaise and 
Tinchebray resisted. The two brothers engaged in con- 
flict under the walls of the last-named town ; Robert was 
defeated and taken, and an English army conquered Nor- 
mandie, as, forty years before, a Norman army had con- 
quered England. Robert died, after a long captivity, a.d. 
1134. [TIenryI.] 

Henri governed with vigour the country which he had 
unjustly acquired. He put a stop to internal warfare, re- 
sumed or compelled the restoration of many grants made 
by his brother, restored to the Church the possessions that 
in a time of discord had been wrested from it, and regained 
possession of all that had belonged to his father. His 
attempts to possess himself of the person of Guillaume, son 
and heir of Robert, who took refuge in France, led to 
mutual jealousy and distrust between him and Louis VI. 
Le Grot, king of France. The counts of Flanders and 
Anjou allied themselves with Louis, and war broke out 
(a.d. 1108), and continued for two years. After a short 
cessation it broke-out again (a.d. 1111), and the discontent 
of some Norman lords added to the difficulties of Henri ; 
but he managed to draw the count of Anjou over to his 
side : the count of Flanders was dead, and he forced Louis 
to conclude a disadvantageous peace (a.d. 1114). 

Guillaume, the son of Robert, was now of age; and com- 
passion for his lot and that of his captive father, and dislike 
to the stern government of Henri, had disposed the Norman 
lords to revolt. Louis and the young count of Flanders 
embraced the party of Guillaume, and attacked Normandie, 
but without success (a.d. 1117). The count of Anjou having 
joined their party, they renewed their attack; the Norman 
lords revolted (a.d. 1118), and Henri seemed on the point 
of losing the duchy ; but a succession of favourable events 
enabled nim to regain the superiority, and by the mediation 
of the pope, Calixtus II., peace was restored (a.d. 1119). 
New discontents and troubles broke out after the death of 
Guillaume, the only legitimate son of Henri, who was drowned 
in his passage from Normandie to England (a.d. 1 120). It 
is likely that these discontents were caused or augmented 
by the fear that Normandie and England would become 
mere provinces of Germany by the marriage of Maud, or 
Mathilde, daughter and heiress of Henri, with the emperor 
of Germany, Henri V., which had taken place a.d. 1 114, 
when the princess was only ten years old. The king of 
England however obtained the recognition of his daughter 
as heiress to England and Normandie, and after the death 
of her husband the emperor (a.d. 1125) married her a.d. 
1129, notwithstanding the repugnance of his nobles, and of 
Maud herself, to the son of the count of Anjou, Geoffroi 
Plantagenet, who succeeded, by the abdication of his father, 
to the county of Anjou and its dependencies, in the same 
year in which the marriage was celebrated. 

The death of Guillaume, son of Duke Robert, and claimant 
of Normandie (a.d. 1128), seemed to secure the great object 
of Henri's cares, the quiet succession of his daughter. But 
notwithstanding this favourable event, his latter days were 
embittered by the quarrels of himself and his daughter with 
Geoffroi of Anjou; and on his death (a.d. 1135), his cares 
were frustrated by the usurpation of his nephew Etienne, 
or Stephen, count of Boulogne. Usurpation led to civil 
war, and both England and Normandie suffered from 
a long series of hostilities, and from the consequent social 
disorganization. Geoffroi and his allies, with a powerful 
army (a.d. 1136), entered the duchy, which was almost 
defenceless ; but tbe cruelty of his ravages provoked the 
hostility of the people, who were disposed to recognise him ; 
and tbe resistance of the peasantry, and a wound which he 
received, led to his retreat Etienne passed over from Eng- 



land to Normandie (a.d. 1137), and did homage to Lsau 
VI. for that duchy ; but be too displeased his subjects aad 
returned to England, and the duchy reroaine*! without & 
master until a.d. 1144, when it was conquered by Geufrcn, 
who, in hi» turn, did homage for it to the king of France 
now Louis VII., and Maud exercised a government hit* 
more than nominal until a.d. 1151, when Geoffroi died, a*4 
was succeeded in hisAnjevin and Norman states by lit* 
son Henri, afterwards Henry II. of England. 

Henri had indeed been invested with tlie rights of t n 
parents over Normandie before Geoffroi's death < ajx U>j ■. 
and the recognition of his investiture by the king of Frar.cs 
had been purchased by the cession of Le Vexin Norma^-i 
In a.d. 1152 he married Eicon ore, duchess of AoqiU.im 
from whom Louis VII. of France had just been Arorefi. 
This union, by uniting under one chieftain Nonnaodr, 
Anjou, and Aquitaine, rendered his power superior to thit 
of the king of France: he managed to break up a hosU* 
league formed against him. restored to his domain oasxv 
fiefs which his father had alienated, repressed a rebellion U 
the barons of Aquitaine, and, in 1 1 54, raised his greatam 
to its acme by his succession, on the death of Etieancar 
Stephen, to the crown of England. His right to Anjou ti» 
disputed by his younger brother Geoffroi, on the groctid 
that his father had bequeathed it to him. This wa* true, 
and Henri had sworn to execute his father's will ; bat ia* 
pope absolved him from the obligation of his oath: ta* 
king of France, who had undertaken GeofTrofa causa, »»• 
won over by his address ; and the defrauded prince **» 
obliged to content himself with lands unfortified mod i 
pension from his brother (a.d. 1156). 

The talent and ambition of Henri, his extensive plans «/ 
aggrandisement, his struggles with Louis VII. of Franc*, 
and his memorable contest with Becket, are recorded ta 
another place. [Hknry II.] The history of Normaad* a 
involved in that of the sovereign. In 1168 Henri inve»fe<i 
his eldest son (also called Henri) with the duchy, b«t Ujj 
not admit him to the administration of the governxsuc*t , 
and this constituted one of the grievances alleged by i-< 
young prince to justify his subsequent rebellion. Louts V1L 
of France, who supported him, besieged Rouen, which, W 
a gross breach of faith, he was on the point of taking (jl& 
1174). The arrival of Henri with a strong body of B/v 
bancons, or mercenaries (whoso employment was gradual 
preparing the downfal of the feudal system), compelled ka 
to raise the siege, and peace was soon after restored. Been 
died in 1189, worn out and broken-hearted by the ingrv 
titude and perpetual rebellions of his children. His eJde* 
and third sons, Henri and Geoffroi, had preceded him hi 
the tomb. 

Richard Caeur- de-Lion or the Lion-hearted succeedei t*i 
father in Normandie as well as in England. He had. bvftri 
his father's death, and while in rebellion against hum, 4-m 
homage to Philippe H. Auguste, king of France, fur ta# 
duchy and all the other fiefs possessed by his lather .i 
France. He was crowned as duke of Normandie after bs fa- 
ther's death and before his own depart ure on the third < 
[Richard I.] During his captivity in Germany the i 
was attacked by the king of France, who took several t 
but failed in his attempt on Rouen ^ a.d. 1 193). Tbe tnr 
chery of Prince Jean or John, Richard's brother, afforded ba 
a fair prospect of wresting the duchy from its rightful om 
but the release of Richard and the double treachery of Jeai 
frustrated his plans, and a petty >et destructive war &> 
lowed, which, though interrupted by a short peace betv*** 
the two kings, and by some subsequent temporary wa efvt >- 
sions of arms, continued till the death of Richard Ua 
1 199), an event which happened in the course of an obaru.) 
struggle, but which led to consequences of the moat u»p*rv 
ant character, especially to Normandie. 

The duchy of Normandie was now fast approaching ti* 
term of its existence. The conquests and other acquueu •-- 
made by its rulers had in reality impoverished and w*ekei*r. 
it. The energies of William the Conqueror wer*. after b. 
invasion of England, directed to the confirmation of bi 
successful dominion over that kingdom. Tbe weak ac* 
unsteady rule of Robert, his eldest sou, prevented a i 
tion which might have protracted the power and tbe < 
ence of the ducby, and threw the government into the I 
of Henri I., who entertained a jealousy of the natite S-r 
mans, and limited his favour and confidence to AniW-N**' 
man and Breton chieftains. The extension of tbeoocBa-r 
of Henri 1L divided his attention, and provoked , 
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Jealousy of his ambition and power ; and Richard had wasted 
lis strength in the crusades, and in a petty warfare with the 
king of France. But the energy which marked the charac- 
ter of these Anglo-Norman princes protracted the downfal 
of a power which seemed to threaten the independence of 
the rest of France, and which downfal immediately followed 
the acquisition of the sovereignty by a weak hand. 

The dominions of Richard passed into the hands of Jean, 
or John, his youngest brother ; but his claim was disputed 
by Artur, or Arthur, duke of Bretagne, son of Geoffroi, the 
third son of Henry II. There can be no doubt of the supe- 
riority of Artur's claim ; but his tender years prevented nis 
availing himself of it ; and Jean, who showed more vigour 
and address in his usurpation than at any other period of his 
life, established his power with little difficulty (a.d. 1199). 
Philippe however embraced the cause of Artur, and though 
he abandoned it for awhile in a treaty with Jean (a.d. 
1200), took it up again in a subsequent quarrel which he 
had with that prince. The capture of Artur (a.d. 1202), 
and his subsequent assassination by Jean at Rouen (a.d. 
1203), put an end to the struggle. The crime however cost 
Jean his duchy; general indignation was excited by it: 
Philippe overran the duchy and took the strongest fortresses, 
not indeed without a brave resistance. Jean fled to Eng- 
land, and his subjects, abandoned by their prince, hastened 
to submit to the invader. Rouen was the last town to ca- 
pitulate, and Normandie passed finally into the hands of 
the French king. Philippe accused Jean before the peers 
of France of the murder of Artur ; and though such a 
tribunal had no cognizance of other crimes than those com- 
mitted by a vassal against his suzerain, procured a sentence 
of forfeiture against him, by virtue of which the duchy 
was ever after united to the crown of France, though the 
legal act reuniting it in perpetuity to that crown was not 
executed till the reign of Jean II. of France (a.d. 1361). 

In the wars of the English, under Henry V. and VI., 
Normandie came again into their hands, and was almost the 
last portion of France which they retained. They no longer 
however held it as a feudal duchy, but as a part of the king- 
dom of France to which they laid claim. The leading 
events which occurred in the duchy during that period are 
noticed elsewhere. [Arc, Jeanne, D'; Bedford, John 
Duke of ; Charles VII. (of France) ; Henry V. ; Henry 
VI. (of England).] 

(Sismondi, Histmre des Frangais; Thierry, Conqucte 
(TAngleterre par les Normands ; LArt de verifier les 
Dates, &c.) . 

NORRKOPING, a town in Sweden, situated in 58° 36' 
N. lat. and 16° 28' E. long., on the banks of the river 
Motala, which falls into an inlet of the Baltic, called 
the Bravicken, a short distance below the town. This inlet 
is about 22 miles long, with a breadth varying between 
half a mile and two miles, and has depth enough for middle- 
sized vessels, which may sail up to the town. Norrkoping 
is built on both sides of the river. The streets are wide and 
generally straight, though the town stands on undulating 
ground ; the houses, partly of wood and partly of stone, are 
only two stories high, but have a neat appearance. Among 
the public buildings none are distinguished for architectural 
merit except the town-hall. The manufactures are nume- 
rous, though commonly on a small scale. The most im- 
portant are those of woollen cloth (of which in 1831 not less 
than 342,922 ells were made), in brass, which occupies more 
than three hundred persons, in snuff, and paper. Several 
vessels are annually built. The manufactured goods supply 
the most important articles for exportation, but they go 
only to the other towns of Sweden, especially to Stockholm. 
Iron is also an important article of export, as all the iron 
worked in Eastern Gotaland is exported from this town. 
Most of the grain grown in the plain of Linkoping is also 
shipped at this harbour. The town had, in 1831, 62 vessels 
s*t sea, carrying 3958 tons. The population did not much 
oxceed 10,000 in 1833. It has several good institutions for 
education, a grammar-school, three free-schools for the lower 
classes and two for orphans. The Jews are permitted to 
settle in this town, and have a synagogue. Norrkoping is 
situated in the district (Ian) of Linkoping. 

(Forsells Statist* k von Schtveden ; Schubert's Reise 
dttrch das sudliche und nstliche Schtveden.) 
NORRLAND. [Sweden.] . 
NORROY. [Heraldry.] 

NORRSKA F1ELLEN (the Norwegian Range), a term 
lately introduced into geography to indinne the mountain- 



mass which occupies with its branches the greater portion of 
the Scandinavian peninsula. This name is more properly 
applied to the southern portion of the range, which 
is sometimes also called the Dovre Field, though this 
name properly belongs to the most northern portion of the 
Norrska Fiellen. The northern portion of the range ia 
called Kiolen. The boundary-line between the Norrska 
Fiellen and the Kiolen lies between 63° 30' and 64° N. lat, 
east of the Vardals Fiord, the eastern portion of the bay of 
Trondhiem, where the range is less than 1 2 miles across 
and presents one of the most convenient roads for pass- 
ing it. 

The range of the Scandinavian mountains begins 
on the south with Lindesnaes (or Lime-cape), the most 
southern extremity of Norway (south of 58° N. lat.), and 
extends to Cape Nordkyn (71° N. lat.) and the Varanger 
Fiord, over a space exceeding 1000 miles in length. The 
Norrska Fiellen is only about 360 miles in length, but it 
considerably exceeds the Kiolen range in width and in 
elevation. 

The Norrska Fiellen occupies more than three-fourths of 
the southern part of Norway. Its elevated rocky masses 
approach close to the southern and western shores : on the 
east its boundary is determined by a line beginning on tbe 
south on the shores of the Skagerrack at the Langesunds 
Fiord (9° 40' E. long.), and thence drawn to the town of 
Trondhiem, though some of its lower offsets advance consi- 
derably to the east of that line. In the whole country west 
of this line there is no low level, except in the narrow val- 
leys ; but on the summits of the rocky masses there are ex- 
tensive plains. 

In the most southern districts, south of 59° N. lat., or of 
a line drawn from Lyse Fiord to Langesunds Fiord, the 
mountain-masses do not attain a great elevation. They 
rise from the sea with a steep ascent to the height of 300 
or 400 feet ; but at the distance of about 20 miles from the 
coast they hardly exceed 1000 feet in elevation.. Farther 
north they rise still higher in the Heck Field and in the 
Bygle Field, which attains an elevation of 2000 feet above 
the sea. In the latter the upper part of the mountains 
begins to extend in plains. South of it they are broken into 
narrow ridges running north and south, and separated from 
one another by deep narrow valleys. These valleys, though 
they contain only a small portion of low and level land fit 
for agricultural purposes, are fertile, and being sheltered 
against the western and northern winds, have a more tem- 
perate climate than any other part of the globe under the 
same parallel. The declivities of the ranges, nearly to their 
summits, are covered with forests where they are not very 
steep, which contain large pines, birches, and beeches. The 
coast is much broken, but none of the numerous inlets ad- 
vance more than 5 miles within the mountain-masses, and 
most of them not half that distance. 

Bygle Field and the mountains south of it are only the 
southern slope of the whole mass. North of 59° N. lat. it 
attains, in the Yokle Field, an elevation of about 4500 feet, 
which may be considered as the general height of the 
Norrska Fiellen as far as the Dovre Field, whose branches 
extend to 63° N. lat. The highest part of the rocky masses 
is towards the western shores. These shores are cut up in 
a very remarkable manner by numerous inlets, which are 
generally only a few miles wide, but penetrate to a great 
distance inland, some of them 70 and 80 miles, between 
the huge mountain-masses that enclose them. Along the 
open sea and close to the water's edge the mountains are on 
an average between 600 and 1000 feet high, and they con- 
tinue to rise as they proceed eastward; so that at the dis- 
tance of 10 or 15 miles they attain the general level of about 
4500 feet, which they preserve for more than a hundred miles. 
They form indeed an elevated plain of uneven surface, on 
which are scattered bold peaks, rugged precipices, and ex- 
tensive lakes. The general elevation of the plain does not 
rise above the line of perpetual congelation, which in 60° N. 
lat., in this country, is said to occur at an absolute height of 
5600 feet, and in 62° N. lat. at 5100 feet ; but it rises consider- 
ably above the line of trees, which cease to grow, even in a 
stunted state, below the height of 4000 feet The surface 
of the plain consists either or barren naked rocks, or is co- 
vered with extensive morasses. In some places there are 
tracts on which heath and lichens are thinly scattered. 
These tracts are inhabited by the rein-deer and lemming. 
Here and there a few depressions occur in the plain, which 
in summer are covered with a scanty growth of grass, and 
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are pastured for aoout two months ; but they are from 50 to I 
60 miles distant from the nearest village. Along the west- I 
em shores, owing to their steepness and the western gales to 
which the declivities are exposed, the mountains arc quite 
bare. But along the shores of the inlets, or fiords, there 
arc level tracts of moderate extent, which are partly covered 
with tall pines, and are partly cultivated. The clear blue 
water of these inlets, the high mountains rising from their 
shores with a steep ascent, varied by the forests and culti- 
vated spots, give to the whole a degree of beauty and sub- 
limity which is hardly surpassed in any country on the 
globe. The scanty and scattered population And their 
subsistence mainly in the deep sea, which contains fish in 
abundance. The beauty of these inlets is sometimes much 
increased by the falls of water from ihe high rocks which 
surround them. Some of these falls pour down perpendicu- 
larly from a great height, as the Feigum Foss (or Fall), 700 
feet, the Sevle Foss, 1000 feet, and the Keel Foss, 2000 feet. 
These three cataracts occur on the shores of the Sogne 
Fiord. On the Hardanger Fiord are the Skyttic Foss, 900 
feet high, and the Boring Foss, likewise 900 feet high. The 
eastern declivity of the Norrska Fiellen may be considered 
to commence about 100 miles from the western coast, near 
8° E. long. This slope is much less rapid than the western, 
occupying about 50 miles in width, and descending in this 
space about 4500 feet. Its surface is exceedingly broken, 
consisting of precipitous ridges, which have flat and some- 
times extensive plains at their tops, and of deep narrow 
valleys. Though a few of the ridges, as the Hailing Skar- 
ven (5436 feet), the Gousta Field (5522 feet), rise above the 
line of trees, the valleys and a largo portion of the declivities 
of the lower mountains are covered with extensive woods, 
and the largest and best portion of the timber exported from 
Norway comes from this region. But the valleys are gene- 
rally too high for cultivation, though they supply good pas- 
turage. Many of the valleys are occupied by deep and 
extensive lakes, especially near the beginning of the descent. 
Several of these lakes are from 2000 to 3000 feet above the 
sea-level. 

The highest part of the Norrska Fiellen is situated at 
the innermost recess of the Sogne Fiord, and is known by 
the name of Hurungerne. Its surface is covered with snow 
nearly all the year round. The Skagstols Tind, which is 
7647 feet above the sea, is the highest summit of this 
mountain-mass which has been measured. Contiguous to 
the Hurungerne, on the north-west, is the Sogne Field, 
which is somewhat lower ; but west of the Sogne Field lie the 
Justedals, or Snee Briien, an immense sheet of perpetual 
snow and ice, covering a surface of more than 600 square 
miles. This is by far the largest mass of ice in Europe, as 
the large snow-fields which surround the Finstcr Aarhorn 
and the Jungfrau do not occupy more than 200 square 
miles. The elevation of the Snee Briien is not known, but 
it is estimated that the lower parts do not descend below 
6000 feet, and that the more elevated portions attain 7000 
feet above the sea. From the sides or this mass descend 

flaciers, which terminate in several lakes at their base, 
he Folge Fonden is another remarkable and elevated 
mountain-mass ; it is situated on the southern shores of the 
Hardanger Fiord, and partly occupies the peninsula formed 
by this long frith and one of its branches, the Sor Fiord. 
The masses of ice covering its summit extend 25 miles from 
north to south, and about 10 miles in average width, so that 
they occupy a surface of 250 square miles. Its elevation is 
stated at 5427 feet, but as glaciers descend from the sides to 
a height of only 2000 feet above the sea-level, the summit 
must rise above the snow-line, as no glaciers can descend 
from a mountain which is not always covered with snow. 
Its elevation consequently must be greater, or the snow-line 
in 60° N. lat. must occur at a lower elevation than 5600 feet. 
We suspect the latter to be the case. From this glacier ice 
is brought to London when there has been no frost in Eng- 
land during the winter. 

The most northern portion of the Norrska Fiellen is the 
Dovre Field, in the southern and highest part of which is 
the Snee-hatten (snow-hat), which rises to 7489 feet above 
the sea, and more than 3000 feet above the mountain plain 
on which it stands. The northern and lower parts of the 
Dovre Field approach the entrance of iheTiondbicm Fiord 
or Buy of Trondhiem. 

The mountain plains of the Norrska Fiellen terminate 
with the Dovre Field. East of 10° E. long, the rocky masses 
do not extend in plains, nor do they constitute a continuous 



range; still the country between 61° 30' and 63° N. Ut 
and between 10° and 11° 30' E. long, is a mountain regwo, 
its surface being in general more than 2000 feet above tin 
sea-level, and there being only a few valleys which unk 
below that elevation. Its surface is exceedingly broken, 
and presents a continuous succession of ascents and detenu. 
Neither the mountains nor the intervening valleys occupy 
a large space ; mountains generally extend from north lo 
south, in the direction of the whole system, but tbey rsrrtr 
continue for a few miles without being broken by dksep d** 

{nressions. Still more rarely do their summits present t 
evel surface. Many of the valleys are only ravines, wtutfc 
however widen towards the border of the mountain-regta 
so as to become narrow valleys, and to admit cultrraUm, 
which even extends on the declivities of the mountain* \* 
some elevation. The whole region is wooded, tbouf h ibe 
timber-trees are not so large as on the eastern declivity of 
the mountain-plains. Several of the mountains rise abm 
the line of trees, but only a few attain the snow-line. TW 
Tron Fiellet (near 62° N. lat.) is 5593 feet, and the Sji- 
fiellen (near 63° N. lat.) is 5747 feet high. 

The scanty population of the countries adjacent t* tht 
Norrska Fiellen, and the great facilities for communieat«* 
by sea, account for the small number of roads wbicJi tr> 
verse this extensive mountain region. Only two road* xt 
fit for carriages ; one of these roads connects the two prin- 
cipal towns of Norway, Christian it and Bergen. It rue* 
from Christiania northward, skirting the eastern shorn d 
an extensive lake, the Rands Fiord, at the northern cxtr* 
mity of which it turns west, and begins to ascend the eastm 
declivity of the mountain mass. It passes over the Ul in- 
land in a depression lying near 61 N. lat, between ti* 
Hurungerne on the nortn and Mount Sute Tind on t&- 
south. The highest point of the road does not much excess" 
3000 feet above the sea, from which elevation it descend n 
a narrow valley between high mountains to the Sogne F*r< 
and then traverses a hilly and broken tract till it reach* 
the Sodra Oester Fiord and Bergen. The second road lc«A 
from Christiania to Trondhiem. It runs from Cbrisusx* 
north-north-east to the southern extremity of the Ukr J 
Miosen ; then along the eastern shore of that lake mod lie 
banks of the river Lougen, which falls into the lake. Ann 
ascending the valley of this river nearly to its north*^ 
extremity in a north-north-western direction, it ascend* i*. 
Dovre Field in a north-eastern direction, passing near uw 
base of the Snec-hiittcn, where it attains an elevmtm d 
more than 4500 feet. As snow-storms are very fri^er* 
even in summer in this elevated region, and traveller* an 
exposed to great danger during these storms in aa nm=Ju 
bited region, four field- tluer % or houses of refuge, fa**« 
been erected ever since the thirteenth century ; they 
in a space of about ten miles. The road then 
a northern direction to the valley of the Driv Elf, yaw 
through a depression in the mountains into the valley wf t±» 
Orkel Elf, and through another depression into that •/ ti* 
Guul Elf, which it follows to the vicinity of Trondhien. A 
carriage-road leads from Trondhiem to Koreas, by which :>• 
produce of the copper-mines of the last- mentioned place * 
brought to the port to be shipped. This road rbOoe* A* 
road to Christiania as far as it lies in the valley of the O* * 
Elf, and then runs along this river to its source, wbcv* « 
crosses a mountain-side, probably more than 3000 feet ah «- 
the sea, west of the lakt of Oresund, whence it dew 
to Roraas, which is somewhat more than 2500 fort j 
the sea. 

The most frequented road, as it appears, is that whirfe * - 
in the deep depression of the mountains between W" 4i* %r- 
64 c N. lat., which divides the Norrska Fiellen from the K* 
len, and by which the western districts of Swedish Neerikr 
bring their produce to the harbour of Trondhiem, is pet 
ference to taking it to the harbours on the Gulf of Botk*-- 
It runs from the town of Oresund in Oresunds Lap en t* 
northern side of the lake of Storsjon, and aftei nun 
along the southern base of Mount Areskutan. which a» 47 ~ 
feet above the sea-level, it traverses the bound**? L-r 
between Sweden and Norway, and its highest level ortu 
west of Stalstugan, where it is little more 2000 feel K*; 
Hence it descends in the valley of the Suul Elf to the rena L 
extremity of the Trondhiem Fiord, along the shores afvkx 
it continues to the town of that name. 

North of the depression in which this road lies becto t* 
Kiolen mountains, or the northern port of the ScaoUife*^ #a 
range* they present a different character, forming * cm 
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tinuous range, which in general occupies a space of twenty- 
five miles in width. Between 64° and 68° N; lat. the range 
extends in a north-north-east direction, but farther north 
it runs north-east, and towards its northern extremity, north 
of 69° 30' N. lat., east-north-east. Between 64° and 63° N. 
laf. nearly the whole width of the mountain mass lies within 
the territories of Norway, but farther north, up to 69° N. 
lat., it is nearly equally divided between Norway and Sweden, 
the watershed constituting the boundary-line between these 
countries. Farther north the Kiolen mountains belong to 
Norway, except a small tract along the upper course of the 
Muonio river, whifh is under the dominion of Russia. 

South of 66° N. lat. the highest part of the range is in 
the middle. It does not generally rise to a great elevation, 
though always above the line of trees; a few isolated sum- 
mits are always or nearly always covered with snow. The 
declivity towards the east is not very steep, descending, in a 
distance of about ten or twelve miles, about 2000 feet to 
the base of the mountains, which is about 2000 feet above 
the sea-level. The lower offsets of the range extend how- 
ever farther eastward to a distance of about 20 miles ; they 
are commonly below the line of trees, and the valleys em- 
bosomed by them are often from six to eight miles wide, 
and generally covered with woods. The western decli- 
vity is exceedingly steep and broken. It descends, in a 
space of ten or twelve miles, from an elevation of about 4000 
feet to the level of the sea. Rugged and precipitous masses 
of rock enclose long and wide valleys ; the rocks are usually 
bare, or covered with heath and lichens, and sometimes with 
brushwood, but the valleys contain forests *of fine timber- 
trees, especially that of the Narasen-elf. The elevated rocky 
masses extend to the very shores of the sea, which consist 
of a succession of deep inlets and projecting headlands. 
The Folden Fiord penetrates seventy miles into the rocky 
masses. 

North of 66° N. lat. the high mountain-masses rise to a 
greater elevation, and occupy a much larger space. Nu- 
merous summits lie alone the watershed, which are always 
covered with snow. The highest of these snow-capped 
summits is the Sulitelma, near 67° N. lat., which is 6155 
feet above the sea. Here also the eastern declivity is not 
steep, but exactly resembles the descent farther south ; 
towards the west however the high mountain-masses pre- 
serve a great elevation to the very shores of the sea. Cape 
Kunnen, near 67° N. lat., consists of rocks which rise in 
perpendicular precipices to the height of 1000 feet, and at 
a distance of about four miles inland they attain an ele- 
vation of 4000 feet. The whole rock is covered with perpe- 
tual snow, the glaciers extending on the south side to the 
very edge of the sea. This shows that the snow-mass by 
which this glacier is fed must be very extensive. No gla- 
rier occurs on the Norrska Fiellen and Kiolen mountains 
between the Justedals Br Ken and Cape Kunnen. Other 
parts of the coast are less elevated, but in several places the 
mountains near the coast rise to 3000 feet. 

The islands, which are numerous along the coast, must 
be considered as portions of the range, and the mountains of 
which they consist rise to a great elevation. The island of ' 
AUten, which is of moderate extent, rises almost perpen- 
dicularly out of the sea, and the seven pointed peaks with 
which it terminates ascend far beyond the region of ! 
*now, rising to more than 4500 feet, whilst the snow-line 
hardly exceeds 4000 feet. The mountains on the island of 
Dtmnoe are above 3000 feet high. The valleys, which are 
t* ncjosed between the high masses of the continent, are deep 
and rather narrow ; though in general well wooded, they do 
not contain timber-trees, and the soil is not adapted to agri- 
culture, except in a few places. 

The Sulitelma is the highest mountain m Europe north 
oftlie Polar circle. It has been examined by Wahlenberg, 
a Swede, who found that the snow-line on the Swedish side 
occurs at about 3800 feet, but on the western declivity it 
descends nearly 1000 feet lower. The vegetation on the 
two sides therefore diners considerably. In Sweden the 
fir- trees ascend the declivity of the Sulitelma to about 1200 
feet, the pines to 1400 feet, and the birch to 2100 feet 
A mountain on which the birch does not grow is called 
fteil. Above 2100 feet only hushes are found, especially 
birches, and two kinds of willow, Salix slauca ana Salix 
hastatctj but they disappear at about 2800 feet. The mosses 
t»n which the rein-deer feed extend to 800 feet below the 
s now-line, and to this height the Laplanders advance with 
their herds in summer. Banunculus nivalis and similar 



plants are found in the crevices of the bare rock, projecting 
out of the snow-masses 500 feet above the snow-line, and 
Lichenes umbilicati even 1500 feet higher in similar situa- 
tions. Higher up all vegetation disappears, and no animal 
or bird is met with, except the Emberiza nivalis. 

North of 68° N. lat. the mountains along the watershed of 
the rivers, which flow respectively into the gulf of Bothnia 
and into the Atlantic, sink to a much lower level, none of their 
summits attaining the snow-line. The highest portion of the 
range lies along the West Fiorden, or the long strait which 
divides the Lofoden Islands from the continent, and on these 
islands themselves. In these parts numerous mountain- 
masses rise above the snow-line. The Faxfield, an isolated 
mass (near 69° N. lat.), rises to 4260 feet; the mountains 
along the eastern shores of Lyngen Fiord rise almost per 
pendicularly above the region of snow to upwards of 4000 
feet, and the glaciers descend to about one-fourth of this 
height. At 70° N. lat is the Yokle Field, between Qua 
nanger Fiord and Alten Fiord, which rises to 3700 feet, and 
is covered with extensive snow-masses. It is the most 
northern snow-mountain of the Kiolen on the continent 
In these parts all the mountain- masses are isolated, being 
separated: from one another by deep valleys with steep 
sides, exactly resembling the deep sounds between the 
islands lying along the shores. The mountains on the Lo- 
foden Islands are hardly inferior in height. Snow-capped 
summits occur in East and West Vaage, and they rise in 
Hindoe and some smaller islands to 3200 feet above the 
sea. Farther north they are less elevated, but the last 
snow-mountains occur on the island of Seiland. where they 
may be considered as a continuation of the Yokle Field, 
which stands opposite the island, on the continent. The 
islands farther north up to Mageroe, which contains North 
Cape, arc far less elevated. This is the most dreary part of 
the Kiolen range. The rocks are naked and the valleys 
narrow. They contain little wood, and that of a small size, 
In a few places at the innermost recesses of the friths some 
few spots occur, where potatoes are cultivated. The sea 
supplies the scanty population with subsistence. 

The Yokle Field may, in some measure, be considered 
as the termination of the high ranee. Rocky masses of 
considerable elevation separate indeed the great bays, called 
Alten Fiord, Porsanger Fiord, Laxe Fiord, Tana Fiord, and 
Waranger Fiord, but they decrease in elevation as they pro- 
ceed farther east The highest portion of these rocky masses 
occurs at the extremity of the headlands, on the shores of 
the Icy Sea, but as they advance south they gradually de- 
crease in height, until at the southern extremity of the fiords 
they unite in a table-land with an undulating surface, in- 
tersected by low long-backed hills of gentle ascent. This 
table-land descends gradually and continually towards the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia ; and it con- 
tains the last elevated summits of the Kiolen Mountains. 
The Vorio Duder, south of the innermost recess of the Por- 
sanger Fiord, probably attains nearly 3620 feet, and Mount 
Rastekaise, south of the Laxe Fiord, 3200 feet Between 
the Tana Elf and the lake of Enara is Mount Peldoive, an 
isolated height, rising to 2130 feet, but not above the region 
of the birch. Farther cast every trace of mountains disap- 
pears. This region is somewhat more favoured by nature 
than that south of Yokle Field. It is true that the Por- 
sanger Fiord and the bays east of it, being open to the 
northern and eastern gales, do not admit any kind of culti- 
vation : but on the Alten Fiord, which is sheltered against 
these winds by the elevated islands lying before its entrance, 
barley and potatoes are successfully cultivated, and the birch 
trees attain a considerable size, though this place is in 71° 
N. lat It is the most northern place on the globe in whica 
grain is grown. 

The Scandinavian range consists mostly of primitive and 
transition rocks : secondary rocks occur very rarely. Gneiss 
constitutes by far the most prevalent component of this 
range. Granite is not frequent; it appears, like the other 
primitive rocks, in some degree subordinate to gneiss. The 
transition formation is mostly composed of grauwacke, alum- 
slate, clay-slate, and limestone, but it also contains sand- 
stone and other rocks. This range is rich in metals. Iron 
occurs in immense layers on the eastern declivity near its ex- 
tremities, in Norway, in the province of Christiansand, on 
the south, and, in Sweden, in Lulea Lappmark, on the north ; 
in the latter, near the church of Gellivara, there are moun- 
tains many hundred feet high, consisting entirely of iron- 
ore. But the rich iron-mines of Sweden are not within the 
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range ; they are situated in the lower country which ex- 
tends south-east of it Silver occurs at Kongsberg and 
larlsberg in Norway, and at the Nasafiell in ritea Lapp- 
mark; but it is worked only in the first -mentioned place. 
Copper is found in the Dovre Field, at Roraas, Medal, and 
Selby ; the mines of Roraas are productive. Lead is also 
found in the southern district of Norway, and at the Nasa- 
fiell. Cobalt occurs in several places on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Norrska Fiellen; zinc, marble, and slate also 
abound in several places. 

(Von Buch's Travels through Norway and Ixtpland; 
Elliot's Letters from the North of Europe; Everest's 
Journey through Norway, Lapland, and part of Sweden ; 
Wahlenber^'s Reise auf den Sulitelma ; Schubert's Reise 
aurch das sudliche und ostliche Schweden ; Barrow's Visit 
to Iceland. 

NORRTELGE. [Sweden.] 
NORTE, RIO DEL. [Mexican States.] 
NORTH AMERICA. [America, North.] 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. When the Euro- 
peans began to visit the coast of North America, they found 
that continent inhabited by a great number of nations which 
had made little progress in civilization, as the term is un- 
derstood in Europe, and were therefore called savages. To 
judge from the structure of their body, they all seemed to 
belong to the same race. But it was afterwards discovered 
that in the most northern regions there were tribes which 
differed considerably from the rest in their physical charac- 
ter. These northern tribes, which belong to one na- 
tion and speak one language, are called Esquimaux, and 
the description which M'Keevor gives of their personal ap- 
pearance is inserted in the article Esquimaux. The same 
author indicates the differences which exist between them 
and the other tribes in his description of theCrees. [Crees.] 
If we compare this latter description, and the drawings of the 
heads, prefixed to ChappeU's 'Voyage to Newfoundland,' 
with the drawings, in Kotzebue's 'Voyage of Discovery,' of 
the inhabitants of Kotsebue Sound, it can hardly be 'sup- 
posed that the inhabitants of the countries round Hudson's 
Bay and those of the north-western extremity of North 
America belong to the same race. The inhabitants of Kot- 
zubue Sound exhibit the features of the Mongol race, the 
broadest part of their face being somewhat below the eyes, 
from which point the face narrows towards the chin and to- 
wards the upper part of the head, thus producing some 
resemblance to a lozenge, according to an expression of Dr. 
Fr. Buchanan, in his description of the inhabitants of India 
without the Ganges. The broadest part of the face in the 
North Americans who live east of the Chippewyan range is 
in the upper part, as far down as the cheek-bones, whence the 
face narrows to the chin. Humboldt observes that the fore- 
head of the Americans is considerably inclined backwards, 
and with it the whole facial line, while in the Mongols it 
approaches much more to the form of the skull of the Cau- 
casian race. It would seem therefore that America has not 
been entirely peopled by any of the nations which inhabit the 
eastern countries of Asia, for all of them, from the Gulf of 
Siara to Beh ring's Strait, exhibit the characteristic features 
of the Mongol race. It is only the tribes scattered along the 
north western shores that resemble those which inhabit the 
north-eastern coast of Asia. Kotzebue did not observe any 
difference between the inhabitants of Kotzebue Sound and 
the Tschukutskoi, except that the latter were something 
taller and stouter. . 

Besides the language of the Esquimaux, which is peculiar 
to that nation, the North American tribes inhabiting the 
country east of the Chippewyan Mountains seem to speak 
three principal languages, with a multiplicity of dialects pe- 
culiar to individual tribes. The most southern language is 
spoken by the tribes to which, since their emigration in 1837 
and 1838. the countries have been assigned which lie on both 
sides of Red River, the Mississippi, and the Arkansas river, 
namely the Creeks, Chickasaws, Chocktaws, Seminoles, 
Chei okees, and some smaller tribes. The Iroquois is spoken 
by the Mengwe, or six nations, in New York, theWyandots 
in Ohio, Michigan, and Upper Canada, and some other tribes 
near Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. The Lenni-lenapl, 
Algonquin, or Cree language, is used by all the tribes in- 
habiting the country west of Hudson's Bay, and also by those 
who occupy the tract between Lake Superior and the Chip- 
pew van mountains. The nomadic tribes of the desert ex- 
tending along the*e mountains southward to the Red River 
of the Mississippi seem to speak the same language, which 



appears also to be spoken in the countries west of tht Qqp. 
pewyan range and south of the Columbia river. But *iti 
respect to the languages spoken in the other pans of i^ 
north-western coast of America, our information is too Matty 
to enable us to form any opinion as to their connection «r 
affinity. 

When the Europeans began to settle on the eastern shora 
of North America, the adjacent countries were inhabited W* 
aboriginal tribes, some of which are stated to bare beet 
very numerous. In the space of about 200 jean man* of 
these tribes have entirely disappeared, and others bate Uft 
the eastern country and retreated into the interior. Ti* 
destruction of these tribes is owing to the settling of ii« 
Europeans in America. It is generally supposed that n h*« 
been brought about partly by the extension of cvhrtatKiti, 
by which the hunting-grounds of the aborigines am *!*- 
dually limited, so that they could not find subsistence by tW 
chase, and partly by the war which the settlers earned -o 
against them. But we are inclined to think thst the idjm 
efficient cause in bringing about their destruction was the cm 
of fire-arms, by which the wars, which always exist betvtra 
single tribes, were rendered much more destructive of lie 
The small-pox was probably not quite so destructive a**U 
musket ; vet even a few years ago several numerous tnl*n 
were much reduced by that disease, and the Mandana ■*!♦ 
nearly annihilated by it. Owing to these and other emu** 
the number of aborigines in the countries contiguous u u* 
Atlantic bad been so much reduced, that at the catntattrr- 
menl of this century only a few tribes were found to lU 
United States east of the Mississippi river, and still (tmt ia 
the British colonies of New Brunswick and Lower Canada, 
where they were only in possession of the rocky and eVvaicd 
region which extends on both sides of the St. Lawn iw 
river below the town of Quebec. In I.abrador ho«c«n 
and the other countries surrounding Hudson's Bay the naLx 
tribes still exist 

The number of Indians in the countries east of the 14V 
sissippi was, in recent times, comparatifely small They a- 
habited distinct districts, but were surrounded by a wb-« 
population. The whites did not always behave toward* tbca 
according to the rules of justice, and this created iB-wJl a 
the minds of the Indians. Accordingly the Indian* unii 
joined the enemies of the republic, as appeared in 1 b II. » ^<i 
they joined the Spaniards, and in 1812, when they joined ti* 
British. The general government of the United States »u 
well aware of tue danger of having such subjects wuhsn Um: 
territories, who, in addition to what has been stated, in no »*i 
coalesced with the other inhabitants, nor was it probable tbci 
ever would. The government accordingly wished to mt*w 
them to those parts of their territories where no inra**oa j 
an enemy could be feared, to place them, if poauble. when 
they would have no connection with the great bulk of Ua 
white population. Still no effective steps for this portal 
were taken till 1834, when the state of Georgia expeU 
the Cherokees from its territories, and at the mom cum 
the Seminoles in Florida began to make war on Are 
white neighbours. The executive of the general go«t* 
ment was now empowered to remove the Indiana u uW 
west of the Mississippi river, under treaties, and to ass^s 
them territories with fixed boundaries, and at lb* aaa» 
time to declare that it should not be lawful for wa<iu 
to settle among them, except some few mechanics who wo&x 
be required for agricultural purposes, especially attct 
smiths, wheelwrights, and millers. The country Baugoed u 
them is situated to the west of the states of Araa»*» aj»d 
Missouri, and of the new territory of Iowa. The gratia* fan 
of this country consists of extensive prairies without treca ci 
water, and is quite unfit for white settlers. But extetarn 
bottoms occur along the rivers, which are considered •|Oi*« 
sufficient to maintain the scanty population of Indian*, vtvs 
cultivated with care. It is very improbable that the tt.w < 
States will ever be attacked by an enemy from tbes •*** 
and they have now nothing to fear from the Indian* um-iH 
with their enemies. The plan has been well execute*! n 
the general government has acted with more than com»i 
liberality. A good price was stipulated for the ocasauc < 
the tracts inhabited by the Indians, and the mooey »» 
divided into three unequal parts, according to the c-rrv^a 
stances of each tribe. One part of the money «a* af»}c 
priated to the liquidation of the debts which the tnbca mo* 
the individuals composing them had contracted with ttoe 
white neighbours; another part was appropriated w f»jn% 
the expenses of their removal and tnoae incurred iu tit 
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establishment of the new settlements ; and the third was to 
provide an annuity until they should have ample means of 
procuring subsistence. Under such treaties, the Indians, 
who, up to the year 1836, had resided east of the Missis- 
sippi, are to be removed to the west of that river. All the 
tnbes, except the Wyandots in Ohio, have accepted the 
conditious, and the greater part of them took possession of 
their newly-assigned territories during the years 1837 and 
1838. The remainder, it is supposed, will follow in 1839 
and 1840. The following table is taken from the last Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1838:— 
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to be re- 
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duals 




moved ori- 


before 


since 


still to be 




ginally. 


Nov. 25, 
1837. 


Nov. 25, 
1837. 


removed. 


CHppawaa, Ottawa*, ami Pottawa- 










toaim 


8,000 


2,190 


161 


6,648 


Pouawatomtca of Indiana • • 


1,786 


494 


768 


150 


Choctaw* 


18.500 


15,000 


177 


8,323 


Qoapawt . . • . 


476 


476 




.. 


Creeks 


23,000 


20,437 


4ii06 


836 


Florida Indian* • • • 


3,765 


1.079 


1.851 


lsl)dlHi6£0 • • • • 


29,000 


7.9H 


18,000 


• • 


Kkkapooa . . • • 


588 


688 


• • 


., 


DrUwarea • • • * 


826 


826 


,. 


., 


ftwrneea . • • 


1,27* 


1,272 


., 


,. 


Ottawa* ..... 


420 


374 


., 


200 


WrA* 


225 


225 


.. 


,. 


Pbokeshaws .... 


162 


162 


,, 


## 


Pcorit* and Katkaakias • . 


132 


132 


,, 


., 


fefteca* from San tusky • • 


251 


251 


.. 


,. 


Seneca* and Shawnee* • 


211 


211 


• • 


,. 


Oituwas and Chippewa* . . 


6,500 


,. 


, , 


6,500 


Wiooebagoe* • • . 


4.500 


,. 


,, 


4,500 


New York ludian* . . . 


4,176 


,. 


.. 


4 '% 


Chickasaw* • • . . 


5,000 


•• 


4,600 
29,653" 




100.790 


51,629 


26,482 



It appears from this table that the whole number of In- 
dians who were to be removed to the countries west of the 
Mississippi does not much exceed 100,000, and that the 
removal of about four-fifths had been effected at the end of 
183$. We shall now notice the countries which the principal 
tribes have hitherto occupied, and the territories which are 
assigned to them on the west of the Mississippi, and add a 
few observations on their present condition and progress 
in civilization. 

The more numerous tribes which inhabited the southern 
states of the Union have been settled on the Red and Ar- 
kansas rivers. The Chock taws and Chickasaws, who occu- 
pied the largest portion of the state of Mississippi [Missis- 
sippi], are now established on the Red River and the country 
between this river and the Arkansas ; the Chocktaws, in the 
districts contiguous to the boundary line of Arkansas; and 
the Chickasaws, in those which lie along the frontier of Texas. 
The Chickasaws also occupy the south fork of the Canadian 
river, but a great number of the Chickasaws have settled 
among the Chocktaws. As both tribes speak the same 
language and intermarry with each other, there can be no 
doubt that in a few years they will be one people. The 
Chocktaws are governed by a written constitution and laws. 
They meet annually in their general council on the first 
Monday of October. The nation is divided into three dis- 
tricts ; each district sends ten councillors, elected by the 
votes of the males who are twenty-one years old and up- 
wards. They have only a representative body ; the three 
hereditary chiefs have a veto on all measures passed by the 
council, which however when passed by two-thirds become a 
law. They have judges and officers to enforce the laws, 
with a jury chosen in the ordinary way. Since their settle- 
ment in their new country, the Chocktaws have changed 
their constitution so far as to admit the Chickasaws into 
their council, with a chief and ten councillors, which it is 
supposed will greatly contribute to unite both tribes into 
one. Both tribes apply to agriculture with industry and 
skill, and raise corn, beans, pumpkins, and melons in 
abundance; in the southern districts they also cultivate 
cotton. They have extensive pasture-grounds for cattle 
and hogs on the prairies which extend between the two 
rivers. They have also several schools, and a number of 
missionaries are settled among them. 

The Creeks, who previously to 1837 were in possession 
of an extensive tract in the state of Alabama [Alabama ; 
Creik Indians], are now settled on the northern fork 
of ibe Canadian river, where, they possess <a*unme. and 



fertile bottoms for the cultivation of corn, pumpkins, beans, 
melons, &c, but their pasture-grounds are inferior to those 
of the Chocktaws. A portion of them have settled on the 
Arkansas river. They are more inclined to labour than 
any other tribes, and they are good agriculturists. They 
are at present opposed to missionaries being sent to instruct 
them. They have not, like the Chocktaws, formed a con- 
stitution and laws, except such as are passed by the chiefs 
in council. The Seminoles, or Florida Indians, are settled 
on the northern fork of the Canadian river, between the 
two tracts occupied by the Creeks. They are much behind 
their neighbours in civilization, and not much disposed to 
agricultural labour. 

The Cherokees, who formerly occupied a portion of 
Georgia and Alabama, are now established on the bottoms 
of the Arkansas river, where they cultivate maize, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, beans, and vegetables. They are further 
advanced in civilization than any other Indian tribe. They 
are governed by written laws, enacted by the council of the 
nation, which meets annually in October. Judges are ap- 
pointed in each district, with a sheriff to execute the laws. 
Trial by jury exists, and generally the laws as to property 
and the punishment of crimes are the same as in the United 
States. 

The two smaller and united tribes of the Senecas and 
Shawnees, which formerly inhabited some tracts in Illinois, 
are now settled on the Neosho river, an affluent of the 
Arkansas from the north ; and the Quapaws, who formerly 
lived within the state of Arkansas, have been removed to 
the same parts. These three tribes have not made much 
progress in agriculture and the arts of civilization, and are 
much exposed to the depredations of the Osages, a tribe 
which occupies the banks of the Osage river, and gains 
its livelihood chiefly by hunting. But as game begins to 
be scarce, the Osages are often in distress, and plunder 
their neighbours. 

As most of the tribes which are dispersed through the 
states north of the Ohio were averse to removing to the 
countries on the Red and Arkansas rivers, several of them 
have been settled west of the state of Missouri, ou the 
banks of the Osage and Kanzas rivers and on the Missouri 
river itself. The four small tribes of the Weas, Pian- 
keshaws, Peorias, and Kaskaskias, with a small number 
of the Ottowas, altogether not exceeding 1000 souls, oc- 
cupy the tracts adjacent to the northern banks of the 
Osage river, and in their neighbourhood are also settled 
the Pottawatomies of Indiana, who somewhat exceed 1000 
in number. All these tribes, through not yet entirely accus- 
tomed to agricultural labour, raise nearly as much maize, 
potatoes, and other articles as are required for their subsist- 
ence, and show a disposition to adopt exclusively agricultural 
habits. A few of them send their children to school, espe- 
cially among the Peorias. 

The tribes of the Shawnees, Delawares, and Kickapoos, 
which, taken together, compose a population of above 
2500, are settled near the confluence of the Missouri and 
Kanzas rivers, and on the bottoms contiguous to the 
last- mentioned stream. These nations have entirely given 
up the chase, and have begun to cultivate the country as- 
signed to them with great industry ; they raise maize, beans, 
peas, potatoes, turnips, and melons in abundance. Many 
of them send their children to school. 

The Chippewas, Ottowas, and Pottawatomies, who were 
removed from the state of Michigan, are settled on the 
banks of the Missouri, north of its confluence- with the 
Kanzas river. But as they have not yet decidedly adopted 
agricultural habits, the labour of the fields is still left to the 
women, who cultivate potatoes, pumpkins, melons, &c. 

In this way the aboriginal tribes, who have removed to 
the west of the Mississippi* have been distributed. The 
settlement of such a number of Indians in these parts must 
of course reduce the extent of the hunting-grounds of those 
tribes who inhabit these regions, and consequently their 
means of subsistence. This is however much less the case 
than may be imagined. The countries on the Red and 
Arkansas rivers, where the most populous tribes are settled, 
were nearly uninhabited, none of the wandering tribes having 
chosen them for their exclusive and permanent hunting- 
ground, on account of the want of game and the scarcity of 
buffaloes. They were only visited from time to time by 
small bands, mostly belonging to the Pawnee nation. The 
case is somewhat different with the tribes settled on the 

bank* of the Missouri river, and its affluents. They partly 
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occupy the bunting-grounds of the Osages, Pawnees, Otoes 
and Missourias, and Omahas ; and it is probable that this 
circumstance will lead to some hostilities. It is hoped how- 
ever that they will not be destructive or lasting, as these 
tribes do not depend entirely on the produce of the chace for 
their subsistence, but cultivate their lands, though only to 
a small extent. 

It is the general opinion that all the aboriginal tribes of 
North America originally obtained their subsistence by 
hunting and fishing, and that agriculture was introduced 
among them by the Europeans. But this opinion appears 
to be in tome degree erroneous, for most of these tribes cul- 
tivated the ground to a small extent, and raised maize, 
pumpkins, melons, and tobacco. This amount of agriculture 
was not limited to the tribes which inhabited the southern 
states of the Union, but extended to those in the valley of 
the Missouri to its great bend (near 47° N. lat), where the 
Mandans and Minitaries lived in permanent villages, and 
cultivated maize and some vegetables even when they were 
first visited by the whites. The labour of the fields how- 
ever was entirely left to the squaws, or women, and limited to 
what could be done with the hoe. The produce thus raised 
was insufficient for the maintenance of tne families, and the 
deficiency was supplied by the produce of the chace. Most 
of the tribes bordering on the newly settled Indians are in 
this semi-barbarous condition, as the Osages on the Osage 
river, the Kanzas on the Kanzas, the Pawnees on the 
Platte river, the Otoes and Missourias, and the Omahas, 
who live in the valley of the Missouri north of its confluence 
with the Platte or Nebraska river, and finally the Mandans 
and Minitaries. The tribes which occupy the country be- 
tween the Missouri and Mississippi are not more advanced 
in civilization ; but these tribes have lately begun to use the 
plough, and even the male population are inclined to take 
part in agricultural labours. 

The aboriginal tribes, which entirely subsist on the produce 
of the chace, and have no permanent residence, are found 
within the territories of the United States only along the 
Chippewyan mountains, and range over the extensive de- 
sert which stretches from the base of the mountains about 
400 miles eastward. The number of these wandering tribes 
is very great, but most of them belong to two great nations, 
known bv the names of the Sioux and Blackfeet. The 
several tribes of the Sioux of the Upper Missouri speak the 
same language, and range over the whole extent of country 
from the Mandan villages to the head of the rivers Platte 
and Arkansas. Some of their tribes occupy the country east 
of the Missouri, and extend eastward to St. Peter's river. 
The Blackfeet chiefly inhabit the mountainous country 
which extends around and among the different rivers by 
which the Missouri is formed ; but they extend their hunt- 
ing excursions northward to the Saskatchevan, and south- 
ward to the Platte and Arkansas rivers. As the Chippewyan 
mountains within the limits of the Blackfeet territory contain 
several depressions which present no obstruction even to the 
passage of wheel -carriages, the Blackfeet frequently pass to 
the banks of the Columbia river. Though they are all called 
Blackfeet, it is supposed that some of their bands speak dif- 
ferent languages. 

These barbarous nations appear to have no laws except 
such as grow out of usage or such as are sanctioned by 
common consent The executive power seems to be vested 
in the chiefs and warriors, but in cases of importance, and 
especially when they make war or peace, the grand councils 
of the nations deliberate on the matter. To these councils, 
which are called medicine, or rather magic feasts, none are 
admitted but the principal men of the nation, or such as 
have signalised themselves by their exploits in battle, 
hunting, stealing horses, or in any other way that is ac- 
counted laudable by the Indian?. The decision to which 
the council comes, of whatever nature it may be, is pub- 
lished to the people at large by certain members of the 
council, who perform the office of criers. On such occa- 
sions the criers not only proclaim the measures which have 
been recommended, but explain the reasons of them and 
zealously urge the people to support them. It is also the 
business of the criers, who are generally men of known cour- 
age and approved character, and are able to enforce their 
precepts by an appeal to their own example, to harangue 
the people of the village daily and to exhort them to such 
a course of life as is deemed praiseworthy. On such occa- 
sions, which are at the quiet time of morning or evening, 
the crier marches through their temporary villages, utter- 



ing his exhortation in a loud voice, and endeavouring V> in- 
culcate correct principles. The young men and chiidreti «f 
the village are directed how to demean lhem»elve», in orW 
to become useful and to enjoy the esteem of good men xod 
the favour of the good spirit. They believe in the cxisucce 
of a Supreme Being, whom they denominate * Muter U 
Life,' or • Good Spirit, 9 but their ideas of his attributes ait 
vague and confused. 

The country inhabited by these tribes is freqoentl) tra- 
versed by the citizens of the United States in their expedi- 
tions to the Columbia river. The Americans also cam «« 
a considerable trade with the Indians themselves. TV 
quantity of furs which they procure is small, but they obum 
a great number of buffalo hides. 

Passing to the British dominions in North America. »«- 
find in Lower Canada only small remnants of the oncv 
powerful tribes of the Iroquois, or Mohawk Indian*. ti« 
Algonquins, and Hurons, who live in small villages, am:<S: 
the white settlers, and have adopted agricultural U«k*.:«, 
raise maize, wheat, some other grains, potatoes* and o(l*r 
vegetables. The Mic-Mac Indians, who occupy the »hfc«-» 
of the Bay of Chaleurs and the banks of the river R*v 
gouche, are more numerous. They live by fUhing. sad ^ 
not cultivate any kind of vegetables. The mounta^*.c. 
country north of the St. Lawrence river, on both »»k-» •/ 
the Sagueuay river, the shores of St. John's Lake, ajj«i :W 
interior of Labrador, are occupied by the tribes of a nai.oo 
which is called Mont agnais, or Mountain Indian*, who iw- 
der about in that extensive region without any fi.\ed ix.**- 
dences, and live by hunting and fishing. 

The tribes which still occupy a great portion of r/j-r 
Canada are more numerous. A large part of the cvor in 
between the river Ottawa and Lake Huron is still in tfe»" 
possession. The principal nations in this tract arc the O.u 
was and Chippewas, who live in the countries wbirh *j- 
round Georgian Bay on the south, and on the Manitoba 
Islands, and are allied with the tribes known by the «&• 
name and occupying the north-western part of the iad 
Michigan, and the Missisaqua Indians, who occupy ik 
eastern shores of the Georgian Bay. All these tribe* 1 ■* 
by hunting, and possess a country rich in game and fur- 
bearing animals. The shores of Lake Superior, as veil t 
Upper Canada as in the United States, are inhalAiec n 
the Ojibwas, who seem to be only a branch of theu'ii 
called the Crees, or Knistineaux, which extends farther d^ai 
to the shores of Hudson's Bay and the Mississippi or Chare i*- 
hill river. These nations are hunters. The country an ho'M 
sides of the boundary-line between the United States st4 
the British possessions, and extending from Lake Sopen- * 
to the Chippewyan mountains, is in possession of twonat*;a*, 
the Chippewas and Assinaboins. The Chippewas, who occup) 
the eastern districts as far west as the Red River of La^f 
Winnipeg, inhabit a rocky country almost entire!? Aeu/- 
tute of game, and live partly by fishing and parti y by r I- 
lecting the wild rice which covers most of the lakes iw 
swamps with which this country abounds. The Awu* 
boins, who live west of the North Red River, are coeuidrrw 
as a branch of the Sioux, and visit the plains south ui* u* 
Saskatchevan river in quest of buffaloes, which form thr* 
chief subsistence. 

Neither the Assinaboins nor the Crees extend tk.- 
wanderings to the base of the Chippewyan mountain*, t— 
former being divided from them by some tribes of the R*ar* 
feet, and the latter by the Asseeneepoytuk, or Stone IndiAi-*. 
The last-mentioned tribe hunts on the extensive pbin* *-- 
tween the forks of the Saskatchevan river. The Cree* ex- 
tend their excursions northward to the banks of Aihaba*c» 
Lake. North of this lake and along the shore* of Sfa* 
and Mackenzie rivers are the Beaver Indians, the Ha?* 
Indians, and the Lou c ben Indians, and in the countries e*y 
of the river the Copper and Dog rib Indians. Ti*e thr** 
last-mentioned tribes are separated from the ley Sea * 
the Esquimaux, who occupy the shores of that mcu. A 
these tribes live principally by hunting, but they abt> t~* 
in the extensive lakes which cover a great portion U U»' 
country. 

Our information respecting the aboriginal tribes wluefe n 
habit the countries west of the Chippewyan ran** u \~> 
scanty to enable us to give even a list of them. The so—e 
powerful tribes on the banks of the Columbu rn>r. ti- 
only portion of the north-west coast of America »h«ca .» 
tolerably well known, are the Snake Indiana, or SH«*Ik*«*xn. 
and the Flathead*, The Sbo>hoaeea occupy the < 
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on the southern and the Flatheads those on the nortnern 
branches of the Columbia river. 

(Long's Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, by James ; 
Long's Expedition to the Sources of St. Peter's River, by 
Keating; Franklin's First and Second Journey to the 
Shores of the Polar Sea; Irving's Astoria; M'Keevor's 
Voyage to Hudson's Bay ; Kotzebue's Voyage round the 
World; Bouchette's Topographical Dictionary of Lower 
Canada ; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, 1838.) 
NORTH CAPE. [Trondhibm.] 
NORTH KYN CAPE. [Trondhikm.] 
NORTH SEA. The German Ocean, though touching 
out a small portion of modern Germany, and though more 
commonly called the North Sea, still maintains its antient 
name, derived from Oceanus Germanicus. (Ptolemy, 
Gtogr., lib. ii., cap. 3.) It is separated from the Atlantic 
by the British Islands, which form its western limits, and 
on the opposite side by Norway and Denmark from the 
Baltic To the southward it is bounded by the coasts of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany; and 
to the northward an open space between the Shetland 
Isles and the Norwegian province of Bergen unites it 
to the Polar Sea. With the Atlantic it is connected 
through the Strait of Dover by the English Channel ; and 
with the Baltic by the broad gulf called the Skagerrack, 
which, turning to the southward round the peninsula of 
Jutland, there takes the name of the Kattegat; and then 
dirides into the three navigable but narrow passages called 
the Sound, the Great Belt, and the Little Belt. It extends 
across ten degrees of latitude and eleven of longitude; its 
greatest length may therefore be taken at 600 geographical 
miles, its extreme breadth at 350, and its superficies at about 
140,000 square miles. 

On its north-eastern side the bold rocky face of Norway, 
intersected by deep fiords, rises precipitously from its 
bosom; but the sea here receives few tributary streams 
from the interior mountains, and it preserves a depth of 
many hundred feet along the base of the cliffs. Its 
south-eastern and southern coasts are low ; the Elbe, the 
Weser, the Rhine, and the Schelde pour out through those 
illuvial shores enormous quantities of sand, which have 
more or less filled up the southern portion of the basin. 
This sand, as it subsides through the water, is swept by the 
alternate flood and ebb into long sinuous and shallow banks, 
which, rising in narrow ridges towards the surface, place 
themselves in directions parallel to the contiguous shores, 
or rather in lines radiating from the Strait of Dover, through 
which the North Sea tides enter and return. The east 
coast of England partakes of the same character, and is 
exposed to the same effects; the Thames, the Ouse, the 
Humber, the Tyne, the Forth, and the Tay, contributing 
their unceasing though comparatively trifling efforts to front 
the shore with similar shoals. All these shoals and banks 
obstruct the free navigation of the sea, and, combined with 
the stormy and foggy character of the climate, have led to 
the destruction of an immense number of vessels. There are 
other banks, which do not seem to be attached to the shores 
or to assume the same ridge like form, but which have been 
equally the result of the same causes ; for however weak 
may be the impulse of the rivers at such a remote distance 
from the shore, or however slow the transporting power of 
the tides, yet, when multiplied by the action of successive 
a^es, they wilt sufficiently account for the deposit of all 
these submarine accumulations. Such are the long North 
Bank, the Dogger Bank, the Well Bank, the Broad Fourteens, 
and others which need not be enumerated. No accurate 
representation of any of these banks has ever yet been 
made : the best charts have merely consisted of the patch- 
work improvements of consecutive corrections, or of the 
reports of pilots who were without the means of giving pre- 
cision to their discoveries ; and it is therefore with great 
satisfaction that we find Great Britain at length taking up 
this important desideratum, and employing an active and 
skilful naval officer in a thorough investigation of the 
whole sea. Beginning to the southward, where he has 
received every facility from the Dutch and Belgian govern- 
ments, and advancing regularly by zones, he will be able 
to produce a complete map of the singularly undulating 
iurfmce of the bottom, noting every variety of sand, gravel, 
>r shells, along with their characteristic tints. This survey 
nil be as valuable to the mariner, whose existence de- 
fiends en a correct knowledge of the varying depth be- 
P. C, No. 1013. 



neath his keel, as it will be interesting to the philosopher 
who contemplates the gradual operations of nature. The 
deep holes which are found in this sea form another of its 
singular features. There are several of these holes, but it will 
be enough for our purpose to particularise the € Little Silver 
Pit' off the coast of Holderness in Yorkshire. The northern 
end of this singular hole is in 53° 45' N. lat., 0° 47' E. lon^ , 
from whence it runs in rather an irregular foim and nearly 
on the true meridian to 53° 20' N. lat., 0° 43' E. long., a 
length of 25 miles. Its breadth at the northern end is little 
more than half a mile, but towards the middle it is two 
miles, whence it narrows to one mile and a quarter, and 
again increases to two miles in breadth towards the sou: hen - 
end. The Little Silver Pit, so called in con t r ad is i men. ( 
to the Great Silver Pit (which is an extensive space of c<.u. 
paratively deep rocks between the Dogger and Well banksj 
is situated seven leagues eastward of the entrance of the river 
Humber. The depth of the water on its edges varies from 50 
to 80 feet, and yet, in this singular submarine ravine there is 
a depth of 330 feet, in 53° 31i' N. lat. 0° 414' E. long., the 
deepest part of this hole yet discovered. But the most 
surprising feature of the Little Silver Pit consists in the 
great steepness of its sides, and it would appear somewhat 
extraordinary, taking into consideration the sandy, gravelly, 
and loose nature of the surrounding ground, together with 
the action of the tides, which run at the springs with a 
velocity of more than three miles an hour in a diagonal 
direction across it, that the hole is not in course of gradual 
filling up. But on the other hand, when we further con- 
sider that in most of its parts we find a bottom of mud 
and clay, we have a strong proof that the surrounding ma- 
terials are not in any great degree washed down into it, and 
are therefore compelled to acknowledge that an air of mys- 
tery belongs to its character, still remaining to be explained 
away. The Little Silver Pit is marked in charts of very 
antient date, another proof that it is kept open from some 
great and unknown cause. It is the resort of fish of various 
kinds peculiar to the North Sea as ground-fish, and soles 
of unusually large dimensions have recently been taken 
from it, but it is a place very dangerous to trow ling- nets by 
reason of its narrowness, the perpendicularity of its sides, 
and the diagonal set of the tides, rendering it extremely diffi- 
cult to drag nets fairly along its bottom. The North-north- 
east hole, so called from its position with respect to Cromer, 
is another of these remarkable places, and characterised 
nearly as the other is ; it is situated eight leagues to the 
eastward of the Little Silver Pit; its greatest depth yet dis- 
covered does not however exceed 265 feet. 

One island only interrupts the uniformity of this sea, 
Helgoland Rock, which lies off the mouth of the Elbe, unless 
the Bell Rock and the May Rock, situated in the opening 
of the Frith of Forth, may be so called : on each of these 
three insulated spots lighthouses have been erected. Light- 
houses have likewise been established on all the salient 
points of the coast, as well as at the entrance of all the 
principal ports; and floating- light vessels have also been 
moored on several of the detached banks. Between Dover 
and the Shetland's 56 lights may be reckoned, and on the 
opposite continent 25 succeed each other from that on Cape 
Grinez in the Strait of Dover to the entrance of Bergen. 
Multitudes of buoys and beacons have also been placed on 
the sand-banks, wherever the swell of the sea would admit 
of their being secured, in order to mark the proper channels, 
but no pains or expense can be too great to ensure the 
safety of the skilful and hardy seamen who traverse this 
sea, or to facilitate the extensive traffic which it is the means 
of supporting between the active and industrious nations that 
inhabit its shores. It carries the great staple commodities 
of the northern regions of Europe, their coals, the timber 
of their inexhaustible forests, their hemp, and their hides 
and tallow, and bears back in return the manufactures, the 
necessaries, and the luxuries of more favoured climates. 
It is the marine highway to the capitals of eight different 
states, and it may be asserted that no sea in the world of 
equal dimensions can boast of half such a commercial inter- 
course, either in the number of vessels which it employs or 
in the general value of their cargoes. 

The profusion of fish in the German Ocean has in all 
ages been celebrated, and the nrotection of its fisheries 
has given rise to more than one national quarrel. The 
skill and enduring perseverance of the hardy Dutch and 
British fishermen who frequent this turbulent sea are pro- 
verbial : at all times of the year they brave its inclemencies 
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in pursuit of the fish which are in season. The principal of 
these are cod, hake, and ling, with turbots, soles, and other 
flat fish, and especially the vast swarms of mackerel and 
herrings which at certain periods visit our shores, and 
which give active employment to thousands of men, women, 
and children. The lobsters found on our own rocky coasts 
are not sufficient to supply the demand, and the London 
market alone employs five or six vessels constantly plying 
between this country and Norway, which seems to be their 
favourite habitation. When brought over, they ore deposited 
in large wooden cases, properly perforated, and secured in a 
creek called Hole-Haven, on the Essex side of the Thames, 
near the upper part of Sea Reach, from whence they are 
transmitted to Billingsgate according to the consump- 
tion. 

To trace the course of the tides in the German Ocean 
would require a long article, so various are the phenomena, 
and so incongruous do they at first sight appear; the flood 
running to the northward along one part of our coast and to 
the southward in another; rising upwards of 20 feet in 
some of its actuaries, and elsewhere being scarcely percep- 
tible ; and though everywhere regulated by the phases of 
the moon, yet showing high-water in one place at the same 
moment that it is low-water in another. A few words will 
explain the general principle of these apparent irregularities. 
The great tidal wave which rolls up from the Atlantic 
Ocean splits at the south-west angle of Ireland into two 
streams, one of which pursues its straight course up the 
English Channel, though somewhat retarded in its progress 
by the converging shores ; while the other passes to the 
northward, and bending round the north of Ireland and 
Scotland, pours through the Pentland Frith with a velocity 
of seven or eight miles per hour, or, sweeping round the 
Orkneys and Shetland*, turns to the southward along the 
coast of Great Britain, but spreading as it goes across the 
whole expanse of the German Ocean. This circuitous 
course requires more time for the transmission of the 
northern wave than that which arrives through the Strait 
of Dover, and therefore when the two flood-tides meet, 
which takes place off the coast of Essex, the northern 
is half a day later than the other branch from which it was 
originally separated. On the coast of Holland this meeting 
occurs not far from the Texel, but in the widening interval 
between those two shores these opposite streams seem to 
neutralise each other, so as to produce neither rise nor fall. 
Besides the action of the lunar tides, the effects of distant 
currents are sometimes manifest in the northern part of this 
sea, produced by the melting of the polar ice, and:, in an op- 
posite direction, by the continuous movement of an offset 
from the Gulf Stream of America. 

The icebergs which quit the arctic seas and melt in the 
vicinity of the German 6ccan, the overflowing of the Baltic 
Sea, and the volume of fresh water constantly pouring into 
its confined space from the surrounding rivers, sufficiently 
prove, whatever may have been asserted to the contrary, 
that its water must contain considerably less salt than that 
of the Atlantic. 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. If a vessel by sailing 
from the western shores of Europe in a north-west direc- 
tion were to enter the Pacific, it would be said to have made 
the North-West Passage. The first attempts to accomplish 
such a voyage are nearly coeval with the discovery of 
America. These attempts have been frequently renewed, 
hut it is still doubtful if such a voyage can be accom- 
plished. 

A few years after the discovcrv of America, Vasco de 
Garna succeeded in reaching the shores of Malnbar in Hin- 
dustan. He returned to Europe in 1499. On comparing 
the geographical position of the countries discovered by Co- 
lumbus and Vasco de Gama, it was evident that an im- 
mense space lay between them. This space comprised the 
great kingdom of Cathay (China), which on the globes and 
mans made by the German geographers of that time, on the 
authority of Marco Polo (who however had not determined 
the geographical position of any place which he visited), ex- 
tends more than twenty degrees east of its true position. It 
was therefore concluded in Portugal, that Vasco de Gama 
had only sailed half way to Cathay, and that the countries 
discovered by Columbus were much nearer to Cathay than 
the coast of Malabar was. It was supposed, that if a vessel 
were to sail past the countries discovered by Columbus, 
either to the north or the south, it would reach Cathay. 
This consideration gave rise to the first attempt to make a 



North-West Passage, which was viewed at of such importaaf*, 
that the attempt was made before the second PortttfWM 
fleet, under the command of Cabral, was despatched to lb* 
East Indies. In 1.500, Gaspar de Cortereal, a dtfttinraahed 
nobleman, was sent out to make the North-West Puma. 
He discovered a large part of the north-eastern coast of La- 
brador, and, as it is said, to the extent of GOO or 700 mila. 
The following year he returned to the place to which hi* dis- 
coveries had extended, and came to a strait, which wms c*IW 
the Strait of An ian, after the name of one of the officers It 
can hardly be doubted that this is the strait which i» nw 
called Hudson's Strait Being entangled in the floaLax 
ice which encumbers that strait all the year round, hts «** 
sels were separated. The vessel of Gaspar de Cortereal to 
never heard of, hut the two others returned to taboo. A 
brother of Cortereal sailed in 1502 in search of him. but t* 
also never returned. After these disasters the Portuguese 
abandoned the attempt. 

John Cabot had previously (1497) discovered the »1*V 
of Newfoundland, but evidently without any design of «i*- 
covering a North-West Passage. His son 8eba*tian Obut, 
who had accompanied him on his voyages, sought tat U* 
passage in 1517, when he accompanied Sir Thomas Pm, 
but this voyage added nothing to what had been door be- 
fore. For a long time no attempt was made. prci»^t 
because Magalhaens had succeeded in entering the P*iii 
at the southern extremity of America by the strait vtuea 
bears his name. 

The spirit of maritime discovery was excited in EmzU 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, and bated n>n 
than fifty years. All the numerous attempts made m Us* 
eventful period were at the expense of private penes* or 
rather at the expense of companies of merchants. TV at- 
tempts were first directed to the discovery of a Nortb-Eaa 
Passage, by which it was proposed to reach the Pacific * 
sailing from west to east along the northern shores of Asa 
The real extent of the continent of Asia was then onkaws 
Three vessels sailed under the command of Sir Hu*h W - 
loughby and Richard Chancellor in 1553, for the n 
which washes the northern coast of Europe. The *****:* 
separated: Sii Hugh perished with his whole erew cq'j* 
coast of Lapland, and Chancellor entered the Whiu St 
Chancellor's discovery was of importance : it led to the e**> 
lishment of a trade between England and Archangel, aa^* 
the design of the English of carrying on commerce with h«4a 
by means of the Volga and the Caspian Sea. This eoterpnw •* 
trading with India through the Volga so completely encrwerf 
the attention of the merchants of London, that all rVi^ 
attempts at discovering the North -East Passage wm aban- 
doned. Towards the end of the sixteenth century tie Dutch 
commenced their enterprises in this direcuoa, fcrwLrh 
they had a strong motive. Having risen in arms again* 
Philip II., king of Spain, who was then also king of Pcrr- 
gal, their vessels were excluded from the ports o? Areem 
and of the East Indies then in possession of those at*»*^* 
In their voyage to such parts of the East Indies as dW »« 
belong to the Portuguese, and on their return home, itr» 
had to traverse a large extent of sea. of which the Spaau^* 
then claimed the dominion, and in which their mrrritu 
vessels were in danger of being taken. The Dutrh or 
chants accordingly resolved to try if it was possible to rt^i. 
the East Indies by a North- East Passage. Willn» rV 
rentz made two voyages (1 594-1596), but was unable t» p^ 
ceed east of Nova Zembla and the Strait of Wayprtz. *-.» 
account of the quantity of ice which always cover* thr **-• 
to the east of that island. Since his last voyage, in tWi« 
he passed the winter on Nova Zembla, the North- E-a»* 
Passage has been given up as impracticable. 

In the meantime the North-West Passage was lac: «$i£ 
of until the year 1576, when the attempt was again laaW 
by the English, who prosecuted this object wtth r~«* 
ardour for forty years. All that has been effected iow+<* 
discovering the North-West Passage is due to the Kn«U-v 
The first English seaman who did anything drciwte ♦*■ 
wards this object was Martin Frobisber, who made t»-»- 
vo/ages (1576, 1577, and 1578) to the northern seas. I* 
the second voyage he discovered Pmbtsher's Strut <d* N 
lat.), and in the third he re discovered the Strait of A? a. 
or Hudson's Strait. He was followed by John Davtv «>* 
likewise made three voyages (1585, 1586, and 1 547*. lv 
the first voyage be discovered Davis's Strait betwe en Grv«v- 
land and Cumberland Islands, sailed up to Mount R*inr*. 
(66° N. lat.), and afterwards found the inlet, 
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Cumberland Strait (65* N. lat.). In his third voyage ha 
extended his discoveries along the western shores of Green- 
land as far north as Sanderson's Hope (72* N. lat.), and in 
tailing southward he likewise found the entrance of Hud* 
M>n's Strait, which had been seen before that time by Cor- 
teral and Frobisher, but none of these three navigators 
•eem to have advanced any great distance into it [Davis.] 
Henry Hudson, after several unsuccessful voyages of dis- 
covery to the north-east and north, directed his last voyage 
to the north-west, and penetrated through the strait into the 
bay, both of which are now called by his name. He passed 
the winter on the shores of the bay, hoping to find a pass- 
age to the Pacific in the following year, but his crew, which 
bad suffered great hardships during this voyage, mutinied, 
snd abandoned him and some of his adherents in a boat in 
the middle of the bay. Hudson was never heard of after- 
wards. [Hudson.] In the two following years some parts 
of H udson's Bay were explored. In 1 6 1 2 Sir Thomas But- 
ton discovered Roe's Welcome, the strait between South- 
ampton Island and the continent; and Bylot in 1613 dis- 
covered Fox Channel between Cumberland Island and 
Southampton Island. Bylot and Baffin in 16 1 4 penetrated 
through Davis's Strait and explored Baffin's Bay to its most 
oorthern extremity, called Sir Thomas Smith's Sound (78° 
N. lat.). In returning along the western shores of Baffin's 
Bay, they passed the wide opening of Lancaster Sound (be- 
tween 73° and 75° N. lat.), but considered it a closed bay. 
As their researches had been made with great care, Baffin 
was of opinion that all attempts to find a North-West Pass- 
age in tnese parts were useless, and this opinion soon be- 
came so prevalent as to put a stop to all voyages of discovery 
in this direction. The voyages were now directed only to 
the exploration of Hudson's Bay, and were prosecuted with 
less ardour. In 1631 James discovered James's Bay, the 
most southern part of Hudson's Bay, and Fox again ex- 
amined the two straits which enclose the island of Southamp- 
ton, Roe's Welcome, and Fox Channel. More than a hun- 
dred years later, in 1741, Middleton explored Wager River 
and Repulse Bay, to the west of Roe's Welcome, and found 
that both were closed inlets. 

While the English were pursuing their discoveries on 
the north-eastern shores of North America nearly without 
interruption, the Spaniards made some feeble attempts 
along the north-western coast with the view of finding a 
North-West Passage. Their voyages led to no important 
result, except that two of their navigators pretended that 
they had discovered the passage. Juan de Fuca is said to 
have entered a large bay between 47° and 48° N. lat., and 
to have sailed through a strait in a north-eastern direction 
until he reached the Atlantic Ocean. He sailed from Aca- 
puleo in Mexico, and returned to that place. Admiral de 
Fonte is said to have entered, in 1640, a broad navigable in- 
let, situated in 53° N. lat., which led htm to an inland lake 
of great dimensions, and thence to the Atlantic. The short 
accounts which exist of these voyages were not printed in 
England till a long time after their pretended performance, 
and it must be observed that the Spanish government never 
admitted that the voyages had taken place ; a fact which at 
'bat time was attributed to the jealousy which prompted the 
Spaniards to exclude all foreigners from their possessions in 
America, Humboldt, in his work on Mexico, says, that 
after the most careful researches in the archives of Mexico, 
*ts was unable to find any document in which Juan de Fuca 
or the Admiral Bartolomeo de Fonte was even mentioned. 
The accounts of the voyages, attributed to these navigators, 
tie evidently fabrications, invented for the purpose of appro- 
priating to the Spanish nation the honour of the discovery, 
if such a passage should ever be found. Juan de Fuca 
lad certainly visited the north-western coast of America ; 
the southern strait bv which the island of Ouadra and Van- 
couver is separated from the continent still bears his name. 
When the distinguished navigator Cook entered on his 
lau voyage of discovery, he was instructed to try how far 
he could advance nortdward between Asia and America. 
He reached Icy Cape (70° N. lat.), where he found that a 
barrier of ice extended from one continent to tbo other. 
Xn the same voyage he visited several parts on the western 
coast of North America, and found that on the western side 
too the rocky shores were indented by numerous inlets. The 
Dearly forgotten fabrication of Juan de Fuca was again dis- 
exuaed, and the English as well as the Spaniards soon after 
sfcent several expeditions to survey these coasts. After a 
c^lose examination of the whole coast north of 4o° N. lat., it 



was ascertained that it consisted mostly of islands, sept* 
rated from the continent by narrow sounds, and that the 
numerous inlets by which the continent itself is indented 
do not extend far inland, and terminate at the foot of ele- 
vated mountain-ranges. 

The question as to the existence of a North-West Passage 
now seemed to be decided in the negative, when the whalers 
who annually visit the sea on both sides of Greenland 
reported that in the years 1816 and 181 7 the arctic seas were 
much less encumbered with ice than had ever been observed. 
The British government now resolved to make an attempt to 
settle this question. In 1818 two vessels were despatched, 
under the command of Captain John Ross and Lieutenant 
Parry, to re-examine the shores of Baffin's Bay. All the 
bays and inlets which these navigators entered were closed 
by mountains or ice, and Captain Ross was also of opinion 
that this was the case with Lancaster Sound (between 73° 
and 75° N. lat.), and that a North-West Passage did not 
exist in these quarters. But Parry thought that the last- 
mentioned inlet had not been examined with sufficient care, 
considering its great width. Parry was sent in the follow- 
ing year (1819), for the purpose of examining Lancaster 
Sound more closely than had been done by Captain Ross. 
On entering the sound he sailed in a westerly direction 30 
degrees of longitude, or 540 miles, having on the north a 
series of elevated tracts, broken apparently into islands bv 
intervening channels. These channels were not examined, 
and may perhaps turn out to be only bays. The larger of 
these islands were named by him respectively Cornwallis, 
Bathurst, and Melville Island. On the south side of the 
sound were two large islands, of which the eastern was 
called Cockburn Island ; the western remained nameless, 
as it was supposed to form a part of the American conti- 
nent. The channel which divides these two islands received 
the name of Regent's Inlet. West of 100° W. long, no land 
was in view on the south. Parry and his crews passed the 
winter on Melville Island, hoping in the following summer - 
to reach the Pacific. He was unable however to advance 
west of Melville Island, the sea being covered with thick 
and impenetrable ice ; but no land was in sight, except that 
at a great distance to the west-south-west there appeared 
a bold coast, which was named Banks's Land. It was 
now clear that it was only owing to the series of islands 
which skirt the northern shores of this long strait that 
they had been enabled to proceed so far westward, and that 
the sea ceased to be navigable where these islands termi- 
nated. 

All hope of reaching the Pacific by Lancaster Sound 
being frustrated. Parry proposed to try if the object could 
be effected by any of the inlets which open into Hudson's 
Bay, the northern portion of which had not been explored. 
In 1821 he entered that bay, and passing between Cumber- 
land Island and Southampton Island, he advanced to Re- 
pulse Bay, which he examined and found to be completely 
enclosed, as Middleton had described it. He then explored a 
part of the contiguous coast to the northward, in which he 
found another large indentation, which he called Lyon's Inlet. 
His vessels were soon afterwards frozen up in the midst of 
the sea, near Winter Island (65° N. lat.). In the following 
summer he continued his voyage northward, and discovered 
the whole coast between 65° and 70° N. lat., in which no 
deep indentation occurred, with the exception of a wide 
sound between 69° and 70°, which he explored for more 
than 60 miles, when he found that it was closed by a 
barrier of ice, lying south and north across the strait, but 
he ascertained that beyond this barrier there was an open 
sea, a circumstance which agreed with the information 
that he had obtained from the natives. This opening there- 
fore was not a bay, but a strait, which he called, after the 
two vessels under his command, Fury and Hecla Strait. 
At the time of this discovery the season was far advanced, 
but he hoped to be able to reach the open sea west of the 
strait the following summer, and accordingly he passed the 
second winter on the island of Igloolik, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the strait. But though he waited to the middle 
of August in the following year, the strait continued to be 
covered with ice, and he was obliged to give up all hope of 
effecting his purpose. 

The result of this attempt showed that Fury and Hecla 
Strait did not allow a navigable North- West Passage. Parry, 
whose success had deservedly secured the confidence of 
government, again obtained the same vessels for the purposo 
of trying whether Regent's Inlet, which, according to ths 
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information obtained from the Esquimaux, stretches far to 
the south, might not allow a passage. On arriving at the 
entrance of Regent's Inlet, he found it much encumbered 
with ice, and was obliged to pass the winter from 1824 to 
1825 in Port Bowen, on the western coast of Cockburn 
Island. In trying to sail southward the following July, 
one of the vessels (the Fury) was lost in the ice, and Parry 
returned home in the Heel a. Government did not think 
fit to continue these voyages, which led to no definite result ; 
but as the last attempt of Parry had been merely interrupted 
by an accident, it seemed still probable that a navigable 
North- West Passage might exist through Regent's Inlet 
A wealthy individual, Sir Felix Booth, furnished all 
the expenses for a new adventure, the direction of which 
was given to Captain John Ross, who, after passing 
through Lancaster Sound, entered Regent's Inlet in 1829, 
and sailed along the western shores of the inlet as far 
south as Felix Harbour (70° N. lat.), where he passed the 
winter. The following seasons were unfavourable, the sea 
beiug constantly encumbered with heavy ice, and he was 
obliged to remain nearly on the same spot two more winters. 
This circumstance gave him an opportunity of examiniug 
the adjacent countries, and be found that the country west 
of Regent's Inlet was not an island, but joined to the con- 
tinent of America by a low isthmus of inconsiderable length 
and width. It is however supposed that a strait actually 
exists in this part, which escaped his research. The penin- 
sula which Ross considered to be united by the low isthmus 
to the continent of America was called by him Boothia 
Felix. The shores of the continent itself, west of the 
isthmus, were examined to a distance of 70 miles, and the 
most western cape which was reached was called Victory 
Point (69° 46' N. lat. and 98° 33' W. long.). In another 
excursion the Magnetic Pole was found to be in 70° 5" N. 
lat. and 96° 46' 45" W. long. Not being able to extricate 
his vessels from the ice, Captain Ross and his crew returned 
in 1832 in boats to Hudson's Bay, where they were received 
on board of a whaler. 

The only North-West Passage the existence of which 
is certain, is the long strait which is connected with 
Baffin's Bay by Lancaster Sound. This strait ought, in 
conformity with the precedent of Magalhaens, to be called 
Parry's Strait. Since however its western extremity is 
always blocked up with ice, it never can bo available for the 
purposes of navigation. Still it is not improbable, as already 
mentioned, that another strait divides Boothia Felix from the 
continent of America. This hitherto unknown strait has 
lately attracted a great deal of interest, as being connected 
with the northern termination of the American continent. 
The whole line of coast between Behring's Strait and the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river is now known. Between 
the discoveries of Captain Beechey, who advanced to Point 
Barrow (71° 28' N. lat and 156° lo' W. long.), and those of 
Sir John Franklin, who went as far as Point Beechey 
(70° 30' N. lat. and 150° W. long.), only a coast-line of about 
130 miles remained undiscovered, and this tract was ex- 
plored, in 1837, by Messrs. Dease and Simpson, agents of the 
Hudson's Bay Company. (London Geo. Journ., \o\.xi\i.) East 
of the Mackenzie river the coast-line as far as Point Turn- 
again (near 109° W. long, and G8°30'N. lat.) was discovered 
by Sir John Franklin and Doctor Richardson, and the 
distance between this cape and the Point Victory of Captain 
Ross does not much exceed 300 miles. Dease and Simpson 
advanced to 106° W. long, in 1838 (London Geographical 
Journal, voL ix.), so that the whole distance now unex- 
plored does not much exceed 200 miles. Captain Back, in 
his expedition in search of Captain Ross, found a sea be- 
tween 67° and 68° 30' N. lat and 95° and 97° W. long. 
Back observed a pretty strong current setting eastward, 
which is the strongest argument for presuming that a strait 
exists in these parts, probably to the south of Point Victory. 
If the Hudson's Bay Company continue to encourage their 
agents, in a few years more we shall be acquainted with the 
whole extent of the American continent towards the north, 
and the question respecting the North- West Passage will 
be finally settled. 

It is evident that the great advantages which were once 
expected to accrue from the discovery of a North-West 
Passage, can never be realised, and it is even doubtful 
whether such a passage will be of any use at all. Even 
if the yet undiscovered portion of it should be navigable, 
that portion which we already know is totally unfit for 
navigation during the whole year. Between the mouth of 



the river Mackenzie and Barrow Point, the most north- 
western cape of America, the sea, even in August and Sep- 
tember, is so encumbered with ice, that in some parts a u 
impossible to advance in large boats. It is certain that a 
trading vessel will never find its way through that faeca 
sea. Still we are inclined to attach some importance to Um 
discovery of that passage, not only as a geographical qam- 
tion but also in a practical point of view, sun ply becaiuw 
we can never form a just idea of the usefulues* of anytlwa; 
before it is known. 

(Barrow's Chronological History of Voyage* t«to tk* 
Arctic Regions; Voyages of Ross and Parry ; Fraokiis * 
Expeditions to the Polar Regions ; London Geogr. JxmrmaL 
vols, v., viii„ and ix.) 

NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY is a term Ar- 
quently used to designate a part of the territory vhxfc lie* 
to the west of the Chippewyan or Rocky Mountaina, ia 
North America. No general name has yet been given u 
the countries, which extend along the Pacific, from Csa* 
Mendocino (near 40° N. lat.) to Behring's Strait (north U 
65° N. lat) and the Icy Sea, and occupy the space betwcr* 
the Pacific and the Chippewyan Mountains, We ski*, 
however give a short description of these countries index 
this head. 

The Chippewyan or Rocky Mountains run from tW 
mountain-knot of the Sierra Verde (between 40* and 4i* 
N. lat.), in a general north-north-western direction, throup 
twenty-five degrees of longitude (from 1 lo* to 1 W W. We* , 
until they terminate at the mouth of the Mackenzie rm 
(68° N. lat.). The moat eastern range of this extemc 
mountain-system constitutes the eastern boundary of tW 
region in question. The shores of the Pacific which hmt* 
it on the west, run (between 40° and 46° N. lat.) nearly dw 
north, and gradually approach the mountains, The <U 
tance between them may on an average be estimated at 4:1 
miles, until they reach the Sound of Juan de Fucn (47* N. 
lat.), where they are only about 400 miles distant Fern 
this sound the coast trends north-north-west, and mns p» 
rallel to the Chippewyan Mountains to Behring's Bay rw* 
N. lat.), preserving a distance of about 380 mile* from then. 
From Behring's Bay the coast-line turns westward, and raa* 
in that direction more than 700 miles. This latter canst • 
parallel to the coast-line of the Icy Sea, which is ten degms 
farther north, and thus the north-western extrenun «f 
North America forms an extensive peninsula, nearly *TH 
miles in width and more than 700 long, which lennnasacs 
on the west in projecting headlands on the shores e/ tnt 
Kamtchatka Sea, Behring's Strait, and the Icy Sea, 

According to a rough estimate, the area of Uus regm t* 
above 1,000,000 square miles, which are thus dgtnbntod : — 
The southern region (between 40° and 47* N. fcL) m on an 
average 670 miles wide from east to west, and abom 4« 
miles long; the area is 300,000 square mike, TW 
central region (between 47° and 60* N. lat.) is abomt *K 
miles long and 380 miles wide : the area is 300,004 eawt 
miles. The northern peninsula measures 700 miles five 
south to north, and more than 700 miles from east to vvs: 
the area is 500,000 square miles, The total area is l.ltnjN*. 
square miles, which is equal to the basin of the Miiawijai 
river. 

Cape Mendocino, which may be considered the n*-: 
southern extremity of the Southern Region, men from u* 
sea with a steep ascent to a great elevation. It consorts U 
bare rocks, furrowed by deep clefts and narrow tnfl««. 
which are the only portions of this mountain -mass tfast arv 
wooded. The coast north and south of this cape to s ins- 
tance of several miles has the same character, tboofh a » 
not quite so high. It is supposed that Cape Mentions* « 
the western extremity of an elevated mountain-range vh«-t 
runs eastward to the Chippewyan range, and joins rt *: 
the mountain-knot of the Sierra Verde. This sonsoerri.r 
is founded on the information that this tract contaaas t^ 
watershed between the numerous tributaries of the Co- 
lumbia river, and the Rio S. Sacramento or Boona™*- 
tura, which falls into the Bay of S. Francisco [Cuaro**:^ 
and the Rio Colorado [Mexican States]. Another f 
runs northward from this transverse chain, about 1 50 1 
from the sea, to the Columbia river : it attains a eonudei 
height, and about 50 miles from the banks of that 
rises in Mount Hood to the height of about 1 £,900 feeL Tha 
range approaches close to the river, and produces the rm-~im 
and waterfalls which are called the Long Narrow*. Tt* 
mountain-chain is continued north of the river lo the 
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of Juan de Fuca, where one of its summits. Mount St. 
Helen's, is 14,400 feet high. This range divides the more 
fertile portion of the southern region from that which is 
sterile. The country west of the range is in general covered 
with trees. Aleng the western declivity of this range is the 
Columbia valley, which is 60 miles wide towards the north, 
and extends far to the south : its southern districts have 
not been explored. It is a country of great beauty : the 
surface is intersected with numerous small lakes and pools, 
and exhibits great luxuriance in its extensive meadows and 
fine forests. The river Wallamot, or Wallamatte, runs 
through this valley. A range of high hills runs on the 
west of the valley, and from this range to the shores of the 
Pacific there is a mountainous country, but it is in general 
covered with dense forests of hemlock, spruce, white and 
red cedar, cotton-wood, white oak, and some other kinds of 
trees. These forests extend to the shores of the sea, which 
are rocky and precipitous, and generally bare. This moun- 
tainous country approaches the Columbia river on the 
south, about 70 miles from its mouth, and compels it to 
change its western into a north-western course. The banks 
of the river where the mountains border it are often high 
and rocky, with low marshy islands at the base of the banks, 
which are subject to inundation, and covered with willows, 
poplars, and other trees. In other places the mountains 
recede from the river, leaving between their base and the 
stream beautiful plains, which are covered with tall trees. 
These lower tracts and the declivities of the adjacent moun- 
tains are overgrown with deciduous trees; but the more 
elevated part of the uplands is covered with majestic pines 
and firs, some of which tower to the height of between 200 
and 300 feet. Where the Columbia valley opens on the 
Columbia river, the banks are occasionally marshy, and 
covered with so dense a growth of shrubs and rushes as to 
be almost impassable. Where the elevated range of Mount 
Hood comes up to the river, the banks consist of stupen- 
dous precipices covered with fir and white cedar. 

East of the range which contains Mount Hood the 
country is an inclined plain, rising gradually towards the 
east, south-east, and north-east, until it joins the base of 
the Chippewyan Mountains. This tract, which is about 1 60 
miles wide, is an uneven plain, on which level tracts of 

freat extent alternate with ridges of moderate elevation, 
he soil of the level grounds consists chiefly of gravel and 
sand, interspersed with bare rocks. These plains are nearly 
as destitute of vegetation as the country along the eastern 
base of the Chippewyan Mountains. The hills extend in 
ridges running south and north, and generally consist of an 
indurated clay : they exhibit few signs of vegetation, and 
are very rarely covered with forests, except on the more 
elevated parts, where they are clothed with scrub pines 
and cedars, aspens, a small kind of cotton-tree, and some 
shrubs. 

The Chippewyan Mountains, which lie to the east of 
this desolate region, seem to consist principally of two ele- 
vated ranges running parallel to one another at a distance 
of less than 100 miles: in several places they are united 
with one another by short transverse ridges. In some 
places the eastern range rises to the snow-line. There 
occur in it several depressions, where the upper branches of 
the Missouri and Columbia approach near one another, and 
some few of them present no obstacle to the passage of 
wheel-carrriages. The western range does not appear to 
rise so high, and in several places contains depressions, 
which allow a passage for the waters that collect from both 
ranges, and constitute the principal branches of the Co- 
lumbia river. Not far from the source of the Snake river, 
m this range, there are three high summits, called the 
Three Breasts, or Tetons, which stand on a common base, 
which is perforated by deep caverns, by which several small 
rivers pass under the mountains southward, and join the 
Snake river. The mountains of the Chippewyan range are 
generally barren ; but the intervening valleys contain seve- 
ral fertile tracts, which are partly covered with high trees 
and partly with fine grass. 

The country enclosed by the two ranges of the Chippe- 
wyan Mountains must have a great elevation, which is proved 
by the circumstance of the great rapidity of all the rivers 
which join the principal branches and tributaries of the 
Columbia river. Their course is in general a succession of 
rapids and cataracts, which sometimes continue without in- 
terruption for 50, 80, or even 100 miles. The navigable 
parts of these rivers are of less extent than those which are 



quite unfit for navigation. The Long Narrows occur m 
the Columbia river about 180 miles from its mouth, and 
occupy 80 miles of its course. They begin with a perpen- 
dicular cascade of 20 feet, after which there is a rapid descent 
for a mile between islands of hard black rocks to another 
fall of 8 feet, which is divided by two rocks. About 4 i£ 
miles below this fall the river expands into a broad basin, 
from which the water escapes by a chasm only 45 yards 
wide. Through this narrow passage the whole body of the 
river swells and boils for some distance in the wildest con- 
fusion. Lower down there are several rapids, and the 
river is again compressed into a channel from 50 to 100 feet 
wide, which is worn through a rough bed of hard black 
rock, along which it rushes with great fury, and from which 
it escapes by the second great fall, over a ledge of rocks 20 
feet high, and extending nearly from shore to shore. The 
river is navigable for large barges up to the Long Narrows, 
there being no impediment farther down. At Vancouver 
Fort, more than 100 miles from its mouth, the tide is still 
perceptible, and vessels of between 200 and 300 tons can 
ascend to this point 

A country which rises with a steep ascent from the sea 
more than three thousand feet in a distance of about 300 
miles, and of which about one-half is exposed to the influence 
of the Pacific, must have great differences of climate. We 
are only imperfectly acquainted with the climate along 
the coast; but we know that it resembles the western 
countries of Europe rather than those parts of the United 
States which are on the Atlantic. The winters are not ri- 
gorous nor the summers sultry. There is little snow, and 
it generally melts while it falls : it rarely remains more 
than two days on the ground, except on the mountains. 
The winters are more characterised by rain than cold. From 
the middle of October to the middle of March the rains are 
almost incessant, and are accompanied with tremendous 
thunder and lightning. The winds which prevail at this 
season are from the south and south-east, and they usually 
bring rain; while those from the north and north-west 
bring fair weather and a clear sky. From the middle of 
March to the middle of October the weather is serene and 
delightful; only a few showers of rain fall, but in the 
morning the dews and fogs are very heavy. As to the 
interior of the country, we only know that the winters are 
severe, but the quantity of snow is not great; and during 
the summer there is frequently a want of rain, which is 
probably the main reason of the sterility of this part of the 
country. 

The interior of the country is inhabited by several Indian 
tribes, among which the Flat-heads, on Clarke and Co- 
lumbia rivers, and the Snake Indians, or Shoshonees, on 
Lewis river, are the most numerous. They have many 
horses and dogs, and live chiefly on the produce of the 
chace. They frequently resort to the countries east of the 
Chippewyan Mountains to hunt the buffalo, which is not found 
west of the range. The smaller tribes, which inhabit the 
country along the Pacific, gain their subsistance by fishing. 
Several kinds of fish abound in the rivers, especially sturgeon, 
salmon, and a smaller kind of salmon called uthlccan. The 
wild animals are the deer, black and grizzly bear, a species 
of antelope, the ashata or big-horn, the beaver, the sea and 
river otter, the musk-rat, fox, and wolf: the puma is some- 
times met with. This seems to be the most northern 
country on the western side of America where the puma is 
found. On the eastern side of the United States it is 
met with in the Essex Mountains, in the state of New 
York. 

The Central Region, which extends along the coast from 
the Sound of Juan de Fuca to Bearing's Bay, is still less 
known, with the exception of the coast and the numerous 
islands which skirt it. Though the Hudson's Bay Company 
has of late years formed several establishments in the interior, 
and particularly south of 55° N. let, we possess little in- 
formation respecting its natural capabilities. The Chippe- 
wyan Mountains continue to form two ranges, about 100 miles 
from one another. The eastern range, south of 55°, is by far 
the more elevated, and contains many snow-capped summits, 
among which Mount Hooper rises to 15,690 feet, and Mount 
Brown to nearly 16,000 feet Its general elevation seems 
to be above the vegetation of trees. It does not ap- 
pear that there are any deep depressions in this part of the 
range. No part of the western chain attains the snow- 
I line. Between these ranges is the valley of the Upper 
• Columbia river, which finds its way through a deep break 
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in the western range, which it traverses with numerous 
rapids and cataracts. North of 55° N. lat. both ranges 
seem to be of nearly equal height, and both of them are in 
several places covered with perpetual snow. The western 
range constitutes one uninterrupted mass of mountains, 
but the eastern is broken by some narrow clefts, through 
which the rivers carry off the water that is collected in the 
valleys between the two ranges. Two large rivers, of which 
the southern is called the Peace river, or Unjigah, and the 
northern tho Southern Branch of the Mackenzie river, or 
Turnagain, drain the valleys enclosed by the two ranges and 
their offsets between 65° and 60° N. lat., and after travers- 
ing the eastern range by narrow valleys, they enter the great 
plain east of the Chippewyan Mountains ; the Peace river 
falls into the Slave river, and the Turnagain river into the 
Mackenzie river. The valleys which are drained by the 
upper courses of the Columbia, Peace, and Turnagain rivers 
are probably still more elevated than those of the southern 
tributaries of the Columbia river. Mackenzie experienced 
a great degree of cold in June on the Peace river, even at 
the place where it breaks through the mountain range. 
Mountains which rose only 1500 feet above their base were 
then covered with snow. The valleys contain very little level 
ground along the watercourses. At a short distance from 
the banks of the rivers there are high rocks, from the sum- 
mit of which level plains extend to some distance, but 
most of these river-basins have a broken surface. The 
rocky masses advancing in the form of ridges, from both 
ranges, to the very banks of the rivers, are only furrowed by 
narrow valleys, in which the rivers run between steep rocks ; 
these valleys are almost entirely covered with wood. In the 
lower tracts along the rivers there are willows and alders, 
and on some detached spots there are spruce and white 
birch. The uplands ate principally covered with pines, 
cypress, spruce, and a few other trees. None of these 
valleys are inhabited, and only a few natives resort to them 
in summer and in the earlier part of autumn. They abound 
in beaver and moose-deer, and in some tracts rein-deer are 
found. Mackenzie saw a humming-bird on the Peace river, 
near 54° 3u'N. lat, which appears to be the northern limit 
of this bird : swans, geese, and ducks are numerous, but fish 
is not plentiful. 

The country which begins at the base of the western 
range of the Chippewyan Mountains, and extends westward 
for about 80 miles from tbe sea, occupying on an average a 
width of more thau 100 miles, may be considered as an un- 
even plain. Rocky ridges of moderate elevation run through 
it in every direction, but they are generally at some distance 
from each other, aud the intervening plains are of consider- 
able extent. Tho surface of these plains, which in many 
places is level, and in others undulating and hilly, is at a 
considerable elevation above the sea-level, which is shown 
by the deep depression of tho streams, and by their very 
rapid course. A considerable portion of this plain is covered 
with swamps and lakes. The smaller lakes seem to be very 
numerous, aud some of them are of great extent Accord- 
ing to a vague estimate, it is said that perhaps one-fifth of 
this plain is covered with water. Though the bare rocks 
of teu appear on tho surface, they do not occupy a large 
portion of the country, it being generally covered with trees 
of heavy growth. The climate of this plain seems to be 
characterised by great humidity. When Mackenzie crossed 
it in June and July, he had merely two or three days of 
fine weather in succession, and it sometimes rained several 
hours for many days together. To this excessive humidity 
of the atmosphere we may probably ascribe the vigorous 
vegetation of this country. The forests, which oover nearly 
the whole region, and consist chiefly of pine, hemlock, 
cypress, spruce, white birch, and poplar, contain a great 
number of excellent timber-trees; the underwood, which is 
dense, consists of many fine shrubs. These forests contaiu 
many fur- bearing animals, especially beavers and otters. 
Several species of deer, with the moose-deer and the 
ground-hog, are abundant. The natives, who appeared to 
Mackenzie to enjoy a greater portion of comfort than the 
tribes east of the Chippewyan range, live in convenient 
houses, aud gain their subsistence mainly by fishing. The 
rivers abound in soveral kinds of fish, particularly salmon 
and trout. 

Fra>er river runs through nearly six degrees of latitude, 
and its course is probably 300 miles. It is called by the 
natives Tacoutebe Tesse, at least in the upper part of its 
course. It rises near the source of Peace river, and runs | 



southward, but towards its mouth it turns west, and edit 
into the 8ound of Juan de Puca. Though its coon* » 
rapid, it is navigable for canoes, except where it is inierrvetr4 
by cataracts. There are several establishment* of tae 
Hudson's Bay Company on its banks. 

Along the coast of the Pacific the country is mountainous, 
and occupies a width probably of 60 mile*. Between th* 
mouth of Fraser river and Smith Inlet a distance at mors 
than 200 miles, it appears to constitute one uninterrupted 
mass of high mountains, the declivities of which extend u 
the shores of Queen Charlotte Sound, which separates tat 
large island of Quadra and Vancouver from the rmsitmsat 
Farther north it occurs in more isolated mas ses, the open- 
ings between which are occupied by inlets extender* thety 
miles into the rocky masses, and by wide valleys, tnnwjh 
which the rivers discbarge their abundant waters into th*** 
inlets. The higher part of these mountain-meases, which 
generally occurs between 30 and 40 miles from ibe set, 
rises above the snow-line, and in many parts tbe icy saeeaei 
which cover the summits form glaciers, which ocoup? s 
considerable part of the declivities. Several of these mown- 
tains appear 'to be of volcanic origin, but active vofeaeocs 
are not so common aa in the region which skirt* this cee*t 
toward the north. The shores of the Pacific are high, ae4 
rise with a steep ascent from 300 to 700 feet, and m maar 
places still higher. At a short distance from the shores tie 
mountains attain a great elevation. The elimete along let 
coast is extremely mild, the rivers not being covered wiu « 
before the middle of January ; but it is also very bunud. a 
consequence of the western and south-western winds, efeva 
blow from the Pacific nearly all the year round, and, peaMog 
over an immense expanse of water, absorb much mm- 
ture, which descends in rain when the winds reerb tbe birh 
mountains that extend along the shores. The vegettiuc a 
extremely vigorous. The cypress aud pine trees, whxa 
cover the western declivities of the mountains, aiuxa i 
greater height and size than in any other countries: ems* 
have measured above 30 feet in circumference. The natives 
of this tract seem to form a numerous tribe, known bj 
the name of the Wakash Indiana Mackenzie found t**a 
living in large and commodious houses, and in the enjoy- 
ment of many comforts. They live mostly by isbing. w 
their rivers abound in various kinds of Ash, e»Mxaih 
salmon, which are taken in weirs constructed wub peat 
ingenuity. The sea-otter is very common along tbe wave* 
of this coast, which has been visited of late years by Karoeesm 
vessels for tbe purpose of procuring the skins, wiuch to Hi 
a high price at Canton. 

The islands which skirt this coast partake strangir w/fbe 
natural features of the adjacent continent. The? cucu*t *f 
high mountains, which for the greater pert of the **r ere 
covered with snow : their shores are rocky and high ; aad 
they are only partially covered with forest-trees. Tbrnv*i 
southern and largest of these islands is that of Quadra e? i 
Vancouver, which has an area of more than 13,c*e e*,«srr 
miles, or about half the area of Ireland. The strait w^fe 
divides it from the continent varies between two and uo 
miles in width, and is called Queen Charlotte Sound. Oa 
the western side of the island, or rather on an island fede- 
rated from it by a narrow strait, is Nootka Sound [Necrxt 
Sound.] The islands which lie farther north aloe* is* 
coast are generally of moderate size. The larrat r*r 
Aristisabali. Prince Royal, Banks, and Re\ nUagiged* M**d 
About 60 miles west of Banks Island is Queen Chart*!* 
Island, which has an area of about 10,000 square aair* 
Farther north is King George III. Aiehipelsgo, efcxt 
comprehends a considerable number of large i*JaubV The 
largest is Prince of Wales Island, on the western thorn k( 
which is Port Bucarelli, a fine and safe harbour suroueeVd 
by a range of high mountains, containing seven actue vr- 
canoes, from which fire and smoke issue in the musts Jt 
eternal iee. The largest of the other islands belotigie* w 
this archipelago are Sitka, Duke of York WtsmL, ana Ad- 
miralty Island. This chain of islands terminates at Ojes 
Sound. North of Cross Sound a very high and loft? n*^* 
runs along the shores, and its highest summit, Mount Fas- 
weather, attains the elevation of 14,761 feet abovr tbe tee- 
level This range extends to Behrinn's Bey. Therftiaaat* x 
tbese islands is still more humid than that of the of-r**^ 
coast. On the island of Sitka tbe harbours are of en aJ tw 
year round, though the small creeks which are encWd U 
hills are sometimes covered with a thin coot of iee. A l»t?i* 
snow mils in January and February, but heavy aboweftefrue 
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dccur daily all the year round. Thunder-storms are rare in 
summer, but more frequent in winter. In winter the air is so 
oharged with electricity, that for many hours together in the 
darkest nights a bluish green electrical light is seen on 
bars of iron which are exposed to the air. The attempts 
which have been made to cultivate grain have not succeeded. 
Though maize and wheat grew well at Nootka Sound, they 
did not ripen. Potatoes and several kinds of vegetables 
succeed well. Tbe wood which covers the lower declivities 
of the hills and mountains consists chiefly of different 
kinds of fir, cypress, and balsam poplar ; they are sometimes 
of great size. Whales, seals, sea-lions, and otters of dif- 
ferent kinds abound. 

Tbe Northern Region, or the large peninsula which 
stretches between 60° and 70° N. lat. from 130° W. long, 
between the Pacific and the Polar Sea, and terminates at 
about 1 66° W. long, on the shores of Behring's Strait and the 
sea of Kamtchatka. is the least known portion of the north- 
western coast of America. It is only the shores and their 
immediate vicinity which have been visited, and up to the 
Tear 1837 a part of the coast along the Polar Sea had never 
been seen by any European. Not far from Behring's 
Hay rises tbe high summit called Mount St Elias, which is 
considered to be the highest mountain in North America, 
being 1 7,144 feet above the sea-level. It is connected by a 
lower rida^e with the range of Mount Fairweather. At 
Mount St. Elias the mountain-mass, which so far north lies 
in a direction nearly due north-west, begins to run to the 
west, and continues in that direction to the shores of Bristol 
Bay, where it suddenly grows narrower, and forms the 
peninsula of Alashka or Aliaska, which is about 360 miles 
long, with an average width of 20 miles. It is not known 
ti> what a distance these mountains extend inland, as they 
have never been traversed by Europeans. Many of their 
summits rise above the snow-line, and several of them are 
active volcanoes, especially on the peninsula of Aliaska. 
The declivities of the mountains reach the shores of the sea, 
which are indented by numerous inlets. 

The largest of these inlets are Prince William's Sound and 
Cook's Inlet, which enclose the elevated rocky peninsula of 
Tchougatehi. At the point where the peninsula of Aliaska 
is connected with the continent is the island of Kodiak, 
which is above one hundred miles long, and on an average 
fifty miles wide ; it consists of rocky mountains of moderate 
elevation, with fine valleys between them. The climate 
alone? this coast is as humid and mild as farther to the 
south-east; snow does not lie long on the ground, and 
severe cold is not experienced. This is perhaps mainly to be 
attributed to the high mountains which shelter it from the 
north and north-east, and to the high ground of the penin- 
sula of Aliaska, which extends west-south-west, and shelters 
tbe lower tracts from the north-west winds. Though the 
rocky coast, where it is exposed to the strong winds from the 
Pacific, is generally without vegetation, the shores of the 
inlets and the lower declivities of the surrounding moun- 
tains are clothed with fine timber-trees, fir, larch, poplar, 
silver poplar, alder, and willows. Earthquakes are common 
on the island of Kodiak and the adjacent coasts, as well as 
on Aliaska. The sea supplies the principal article of food 
for the natives ; the most common fish are herring, cod, 
halibut, and salmon. Whales and seals abound. The fur- 
hearing animals, which have attracted the Russians to this 
coast, are sea and river otters, several kinds of foxes, among 
Trhich the black fox is in high esteem, black, brown, and 
red bears, and several kinds of marmots, besides beavers, 
rein-deer, gluttons, lynxes, and some smaller animals. In 
foe mountains a kind of wild goat is found. 

The peninsula of Aliaska and the chain of volcanic islands 
which stretch from the extreme western point of the penin- 
sula nearly to the shores of Kamtchatka, separate the sea 
of Kamtchatka from the Pacific. North of the peninsula is 
tbe Bay of Bristol, into which a river falls that brings down 
the water from the large lake of Shelekow. This lake is 
said to be nearly one hundred miles long, and about forty 
wide in the broadest part. In the vicinity of this lake the 
hurb mountains seem to terminate, or at least to remain at 
a great distance from the shores of the sea ; for between 
Bristol Bay and Norton Sound the coast is low and inacces- 
sible, the sea being shallow and the waves breaking upon 
the land. A considerable river, the Kuskowina, empties 
it*elf into the sea between Bristol Bay and Nonon Sound ; 
and north of its mouth is the island of Nunniwak, which is 
pbowe one hundred miles long, and of moderate elevation. 



On the shores of Norton Sound the country is low, out 
rises with a gentle ascent towards the interior.* Cook found 
it well wooded in parts; and this seems to be the most 
northern place on the west side of America where trees 
attain a considerable size. Farther north the country is 
low, but in many places intersected with hills of clay, sand- 
stone, and limestone, of moderate height. 

The innermost recess however of the deep bay called 
Kotzebue's Sound appears to reach a country of primitive 
formation. At the innermost recess of this bay is a hill com- 
posed of pure solid ice, about 160 feet high. Over the ice 
there is a covering of bluish day, from two to three inches 
thick, and immediately over that a kind of turf scarcely a 
foot deep : it is overgrown with most luxuriant grass. The 
teeth and bones of the fossil elephant are found imbedded in 
the ice, as in the similar masses of ice which occur in the 
Polar Sea on the coast of Siberia. The country which 
surrounds the isolated hills of this region is low and level, 
and partly covered with swamps, and the shores in many 
parts are lined with narrow lakes. The soil is either sandy, 
or composed of an elastic bog earth, on which some small 
plants and shrubs thrive well near the water- courses ; but at 
no great depth below, the ground is frozen even in the 
beginning of the autumn. Cape Lisburne is formed by a 
limestone rock about 850 feet high, and some hills extend 
from it to Cape Beaufort. Farther on to Icy Cape, and 
thence to Cape Barrow, the country is low, intersected with 
small lakes, and covered with swampy moss. The animals 
which abound in this region are several species of foxes, 
among which the black fox is abundant, and also several 
species of viverrte and glires. The dog is the onlv domestic 
animal, and the rein-deer is in a wild state. Otters and 
some marine animals, whjch occur farther south, disappear 
north of the Aleutian Islands, but the common seal is fre- 
quent, and the herds of morse in Behring's Strait are 
countless ; their teeth form a considerable branch of trade. 
These seas contain six species of whales and four species of 
dolphins. The inhabitants of the shores of the Kamt- 
chatka sea seem to belong to the Esquimaux, and greatly 
resemble the inhabitants of the north-eastern shores of Asia, 
the Tschukutskoi ; their languages seem also not to differ 
materially : they live exclusively by fishing. 

Point Barrow, the most northern point of America on this 
side, is a long low spit, composed of gravel and loose sand, 
which the pressure of the ice has forced up into numerous 
masses, which at a distance appear like rocks. It projects 
several miles into the Polar Sea. From this point eastward 
to the mouth of Mackenzie river the coast declines a little to 
the south of east. This coast is low, consisting in many 
places of mud, the surface of which is frozen even in sum- 
mer; and in other places of mud-banks rising from ten to 
twenty feet, except towards the mouth of the Mackenzie 
river, where they attain from sixty to eighty feet. The sea is 
very shallow, and covered with ice, either in pieces or extend- 
ing in large unbroken sheets. In many places an open 
channel lies between the coast-line and the sea, which 
maybe navigated by small boats, but in other parts the 
heavy ice is closely packed on the shore. The country 
adjacent to the coast is level and low from Point Barrow to 
nearly 152° W. long., a distance of more than one hundred 
miles, and the eye does not meet with a single hill. It ap- 
pears then that the whole tract between Cape Lisburne and 
152° W. long, is an alluvial plain, in which ice is found all 
the year round at a small depth below the surface. Between 
151° and 152° W. long, there is a ridge of hills at no great 
distance from the shore, called Pelly Mountains. It is not 
known if these hills form the most western range with 
which the Chippewyan Mountains terminate, or if they con 
stitute an isolated range. No range of mountains or hills is 
visible from the shore between 151° and 146° W. lat., a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred miles. But from 146° W. 
lat. to the mouth of the Mackenzie river four distinct ridges 
are seen at a distance of from twelve to thirty miles from the 
shore. They are probably the northern extremity of the Chip- 
pewyan Mountains, and seem to indicate that this mountain- 
system towards its northern extremity consists of four sepa- 
rate ranges, divided from each other by valleys about twenty 
or thirty miles wide. The two most western chains, called 
Romanzow chain and British chain, are covered with snow, 
even in summer: the two others are free from snow in sum- 
mer. These chains consist of slate rocks ; their summits are 
round and naked, and between them are narrow valleys 
which contain grass. No bushes nor even shrubs are net 
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with, and the few families of Esquimaux live on the produce 
of their fisheries. . 

The countries described under this head are claimed by 
three powers, the United States of America, the Bntish, 
and the Russians. The Americans claim the country tra- 
versed by the Columbia river. By the convention with the 
Russians in 1824, their claims are limited to 54 40 N. lat. ; 
but they claim all the country south of that parallel to 42 
N. lat. The British however claim part of this coast. Ine 
Americans rest their claim partly on the discovery of the 
mouth of the Columbia river by Gray in 1792, though it ap- 
pears that it had been visited in 1 775 by the Spaniard Eceta, 
who called it Entrada do Eceta. Lewis and Clarke, two 
Americans, first crossed the country drained bv the south- 
ern affluents of the Columbia river, but the principal 
branch was first visited by the agents of the Hudson s 
Bay Company. The opposite claims of the two nations 
are not yet settled. The Americans have formed no per- 
manent settlements, but many of their citizens, who are 
engaged in the fur-trade, visit the southern affluents of the 
Columbia, as the most convenient mountain-passes over the 
Chippewyan range are between the upper branches of the 
Missouri and Lewis and Clarke rivers, but they complain 
much of the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company, who 
have permanent establishments on the Fraser river, and 
even on the Columbia itself. The British pass the Chip- 
pewyan Mountains between the sources of the Peace and 
Fraser rivers, which are only separated by a portage of 817 
yards, according to Mackenzie. The claims of the Russians 
and the British have been settled by treaties, according to 
which the whole of the northern peninsula west of 141° W. 
long, belongs to the Russians, as likewise a tract along the 
coast as far south as 56° N. lat., and the greater part of the 
islands forming King George III. Archipelago. The 
settlements of the Russians are more important than the 
British. In 1799 a Company was incorporated under the 
name of the Russian American Company, for the purpose 
of trading along the north-western coast, and of hunt- 
ing the fur-bearing animals, especially the sea-otters. 
Their most northern settlement is at Bristol Bay, at the 
mouth of a river called Nushagak. The establishment 
on the island of Kodiak, called Alexandria, is still more 
important. But the principal settlement is New Arkhan- 
gelsk, on the island of Sitka, where a town, with about 1 200 
inhabitants, has been built on a good harbour. The num- 
ber of persons who are considered as Russian subjects 
amounts to more than 10,000, but only about 1500 are Eu- 
ropeans. 

(Lewis and Clarke's Travels to the Source of the Mis- 
souri* &c; Irving's Astoria; Mackenzie's Voyages through 
the Continent of North America to the Frozen and Pacific 
Oceans ; Voyages of Cook, Meares, Portlock, Dixon, and 
Vancouver ; Billing's Expedition to the Northern Part of 
Russia, by Sauer and Saryschew; Voyage of Discovery to 
Siberia, the Frozen Ocean, &c. ; Langsdorf s Voyages and 
Travels in various parts of the World; Kotzeboe's Voyage 
of Discovery into the South Sea,&c; Beechey's Voyage 
to the Pacific and Behring's Straits; Franklin's Second 
Expedition to the Polar Sea; Dease and Simpson's Account 
of the Recent Arctic Discoveries, in the • London Geogra- 
phical Journal,' vol. viii.) 

NORTH. FREDERIC. EARL OF GUILDFORD, 
better known by the title of Lord North (as he did not 
succeed to the earldom until within two years of his death), 
was born on the 13th of April, 1 733. He was educated first 
at Eton, and afterwards at Trinity College, Oxford. On 
leaving the university, he went abroad for three years, and 
during that time resided successively in Germany, Italy, 
and trance, cultivating the foreign languages. Almost im- 
mediately after his return to England, he married, in 1 756, 
Miss Ann Speke, an heiress of an antient Somersetshire 
family. 

In 1 763 Lord North was appointed one of the lords of the 
treasury. Two years after, on the formation of Lord Chat- 
ham's (as it was called by Mr. Burke) ' tessellated * ministry, 
Lord North received the office of joint-paymaster of the 
forces, his colleague being Mr. George Cooke. In the 
speech in which Mr. Burke so happily described the general 
composition of this ministry, ho thus specially alludes to 
the joint appointment of Lord North and Mr. Cooke: — ' I 
venture to say, it did so happen that persons had a single 
office divided between them, who had never spoke to each 
Other in their lives, until they found themselves, they knew 



not how, pigging together, heads and points, m (he 
truckle-bed.' (Speech on American Taxation.) Lord Rort- 
ingham had previously offered him the chancellorship ef 
the exchequer and the vice-treasurerehip of Ireland, bulk 
of which appointments ho had refused. He became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in 1769, and at the same Unn 
leader of the House of Commons, on Charles Townsheof » 
unexpected death. This too he at first declined ; but he vis 
afterwards prevailed on (we are told) by the pnnccas of 
Wales and by his father. Lord Guildford, to accept tfc* 
situation. In 1770, on the duke of Grafton's TtUrwmtat, 
he became first lord of the treasury, still holding the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer. George III. felt bimself under 
an obligation to Lord North for extricating him, by the 
acceptance of the premiership, from the embarrassment 
which the duke of Grafton's retirement had canned ; be 
warmly expressed his gratitude, became greatly attached 
to his new prime-minister, and never forgot the obligmboa, 
nor ceased to have a regard for him, till the c oali ti on <rf 
1784. 

It is an interesting trait recorded by his daughter, L*r? 
Charlotte Lindsay, in her letter appended to Lord 
Brougham's ' Historical Sketches' (first series), thai Lort 
North would never allow himself to be called pnoe*oiM- 
ter. ' He never would allow us to call him prime-iiunaflcr. 
saying there was uo such thing in the British ooosttfa- 
tion.' 

Lord North's ministry lasted from 1770 to 1782. Baa* 
defeated on the 22nd February, 1 782, in the Hoot* U 
Commons, on the question of the continuance of the Ame- 
rican war, he gave way to Lord Rockingham. Thai ear 
is the chief characteristic of his ministry. There are tea 
different questions to be considered in connection with tka 
war, the question of its justice and the question of its expe- 
diency. The ministry and the opposition joined iava* oa 
both these questions. The opposition, including, with tit 
exception of Lord North himself, and his supports Thariov 
and Wedderburn, nearly all the intellect of the Hone. 
Burke, Fox, Dunning, and latterly Pitt (who entered par- 
liament in 1 780), contended, first, that the British paria- 
ment had no right to tax the American colonies sad 
therefore that a war in enforcement of Bntish taxatva 
was unjust; and secondly, that even if parliament had tit 
right, it was inexpedient to enforce the right by war. Lai 
North maintained both the justice and the expediency U 
the war. But every year introduced of course sew efc- 
ments into the question of expediency ; and it is now aa~ 
derstood that Lord North himself disapproved of the conti- 
nuance of the war for at least three years before his rang - 
nation in 1 782, but that he persevered in its defence only m 
deference to the wishes of George I1L Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, in the letter already quoted, says, * Although 1 do 
not believe that my father ever entertained any doubt as is 
the justice of the American war, yet I am sura that at 
wished to have made peace three years before ita terausar 
tton.' This statement is not inconsistent with the fart tast 
Lord North, in the very last speech that ha erer ssae*. 
defended the American war ; and this circumstance scan 
renders it improbable that he should ever have thought m 
admitted it to be unjust, as has sometimes been ranevaei 

The following remarks show the nature of Georet tike 
Third's opposition to Lord North's retirement, and ctaw 
a just censure on the conduct of Lord North:— 'Htaas 
long resolved to quit the helm, because George III. iasatai 
on a wrong course being steered— that helm which beoagat 
to have quitted as soon as his mind was made up to ddar 
with the owner of the vessel, unless he were permitted t» 
follow his own course, and he was only kept at ha post by 
constant entreaties, by monthly expostulations, by the saaat 
vehement protestations of the misguided prince agaiaai a 
proceeding which must leave him helpless in the hands af 1m* 
implacable enemies, and even by promises always 
to let him go* would he but remain for a few weeks, until i 
other arrangement could be made. It is fit that this < 
and important fact should be stated, and we h*te 1 
the proofs of it under the hand of the royal suitor to h» 
reluctant servant's grace and favour, whose apparently ftxad 
purpose of retirement he uses all these expedients to defeat* 
or at least to obstruct and retard, if he cannot fruatraac* 
(Historical SketcJies of the Statesmen of George III^ lat 
series, p. 59.) 

It was at the time the general opinion that Lord Bute re- 
tained his early influence with George 111-, and that I 
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North, nominally prime-minister, was but a puppet in his 
bands. [Bute, Lord.] This opinion, which contributed 
rrreatly to the general unpopularity of Lord North's admi- 
nistration, has been shown by Lord Brougham to be entirely 
erroneous. (Historical Sketches; Edinburgh Review for 
October, 1839.) 

The Rockingham ministry, which succeeded Lord North's, 
was soon followed by an administration under Lord Shel- 
burne, in which Mr. Pitt was chancellor of the exchequer, 
and which placed Lord North by the side of his former 
adversary, Mr. Fox, in opposition. In a short time arose 
the well-known and much-abused coalition. [Fox.] In 
April, 1 783. a ministry was formed by the duke of Port- 
land, in which Lord North and Fox were appointed secre- 
taries of 1 state. This ministry ended its career in December 
of the same year. The universal unpopularity of the coali- 
tion, and the king's unconstitutional opposition to Mr. 
Fox's India-Bill, killed it We are informed by Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay that the coalition was principally brought 
about by the agency of Lord North's eldest son, and of 
Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland. In reply to the 
abuse which has been heaped upon this coalition, it may 
be observed, that because statesmen have once differed, 
the? are not to be precluded from afterwards combining, 
when the questions on which they have differed are set at 
rest, and others have arisen in which they conscientiously 
agree; bur it is* not to be denied that this league, formed 
against the peace which Lord Shelburne had obtained, was 
hated by the whole country, and deeply injured the charac- 
ter of the parties. [Fox.] 

When Lord North retired from the premiership in 1782, 
he had been appointed lord-warden of the Cinque Ports. 
He succeeded to the title of earl of Guildford and to the 
family estates in 1790. Two years after, he died, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. In the last five years of his life he 
ras afflicted with blindness. 'Lord North, when he was 
out of office/ aays hia daughter, 'had no private secretary. 
Even after he became blind, his daughters, particularly the 
two elder, read to him by turns, wrote his letters, led bun in 
his walks, and were his constant companions/ 

Lord North was not a statesman of first-rate powers, but 
jet of more than respectable ability. His administration 
of the finances, in his character of chancellor of the exche- 
quer, was generally approved of. And again, though he 
cannot lay claim to the title of a brilliant orator, he was a 
good speaker. He spoke clearly, sensibly, with much wit, 
and with an uniformly good humour, which made him the 
great favourite of the House. 

The following are interesting passages of Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay's letter. After describing her father's social quali- 
ties, she observes, 'Yet I think that he had really more 
enjoyment when he went into the country on a Saturday 
and Sunday, with only his own family or one or two inti- 
mate friends: he then entered into all the jokes and fun of 
his children, was the companion and intimate friend of his 
elder sons and daughters, arid the merry entertaining play- 
fellow of his little girl, who was five years younger than any 
of the others. To his servants he was a most kind and in- 
dulgent master. If provoked by stupidity or impertinence, 
a few hasty impatient words would escape him, but I never 
saw him really out of humour. He had a drunken stupid 
groom, who used to provoke him, and who, from this un- 
common circumstance, was called by the children " the man 
that puts papa in a passion ;" and I think he continued all 
his life putting papa in a passion, and being forgiven, for I 
believe he died in his service.' And again : ' Lord North 
was a truly pious Christian ; and although (from his politi- 
cal view of the subject) I believe that one of the last speeches 
he made in parliament was against the repeal of the Test 
Act, yet his religion was quite free from bigotry or intoler- 
ance, and consisted more in the beautiful spirit of Christian 
benevolence than in outward and formal observances. His 
character in private life was, I believe, as faultless as that of 
»ny human being can be ; and those actions of his public 
life which appear to have been the most Questionable pro- 
ceeded, I am entirely convinced, from what I must own 
was a weakness, though not an unamiable one, and which 
followed him through his life— the want of power to resist 
the influence of those he loved.* 

NORTHALLERTON. [Yorkshire.] 
NORTHAMPTON. [Northamptonshire.] 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland county of Eng- 
land, is bounded on the north by Lincolnshire, on the 
P.C, No. 1014. 



north-west by Rutlandshire and Leicestershire, on the 
west by Warwickshire, on the south-west and south by 
Oxfordshire, on the south-east by Buckingham>.hire and 
Bedfordshire, and on the east by Huntingdonshire and 
Cambridgeshire. Its form is very irregular; iis gieatest 
length is, from north-east to south-west, from the neighbour- 
hood of Peterborough to that of Brackley, 68 or 69 miles; 
and its greatest breadth, from the neighbourhood of Daventry 
to Stoney Stratford, 27 miles. Its area is estimated at 1016 
square miles. The population in 1821 was 162,483; in 
1831, 179,336 ; showing an increase in ten years of 16,853, 
or 10 per cent, and giving 177 inhabitants to a square mile. 
In size it is the twenty-second of the English counties ; in 
amount of population the twenty-seventh ; and in density 
of population the twenty-ninth. Northampton, the county 
town, is on the Nene, 61 miles in a direct line north-north- 
west of London, or 67 miles by the mail-road through 
St. Alban's, Dunstable, Woburn, and Newport Pagnel. 

Surface and Geological Character. — The surface of the 
county is undulating ; the hills do not rise to a great height, 
but present gentle declivities separated by intervening vales 
watered by rivulets and rivers, and so irregularly grouped 
as not to admit of description. The highest land is about 
Daventry, where ArburyHill rises to the height of 804 feet 
above the level of the sea. This and the neighbouring 
hills have the general appearance of a group or rounded 
conical knolls, and constitute by far the most varied and 
picturesque scenery in this part of the county. The north- 
eastern extremity of the county, near Peterborough, subsides 
into the great fen district. 

The eastern border of the county, comprising the heights 
east of the valley of the Nene, adjacent to Huntingdonshire 
and Bedfordshire, is occupied by the Oxford clay, which 
forms the separation between the middle and lower divi- 
sions of the oolitic series. The northern part of the county ; 
the central parts, as far west as the hills which overlook the 
valley of the Welland by Harringworth Park and Rocking- 
ham, and as far to the south-west as the high road to Notting- 
ham, through Higham Ferrers, Kettering, and Rockingham ; 
the south-eastern border, from Higham Ferrers to Tow- 
cester and Brackley ; and some projecting or insulated por- 
tions beyond these limits, are occupied by the uppermost 
formations of the lowest division of oolites. At Colly weston 
and Easton, near the Welland, the slaty beds of the foiest- 
marble are quarried for roofing-slates. They imbibe more 
water and retain it longer than the Westmoreland slates, 
but neither imbibe so much nor retain it so long as tiles do 
On the slope of the hills on the right bank of the Nene, 
at Raunds and Stanwick, near Higham Ferrers, beds re- 
sembling forest-marble are worked for ornamental purposes; 
these beds yield a shelly stone of a blue colour, sufficiently 
compact to take a tolerable polish. The principal bed of 
this division of the oolitic series is the great oolite. Nearly 
all the rest of the central part of the county is occupied by the 
lowermost members of the oolitic series, which extend in 
some places to the western borders. The predominant beds aro 
of red or rather reddish-brown ferruginous sands, intermixed 
with calcareous sandstone, which is quarried in some places, 
though it affords but an indifierent and unsightly mate- 
rial for architectural purposes. The western border of the 
county and one or two valleys penetrating into the in 
terior are occupied by the lias. Limestone is got iu great 
plenty in almost all parts of the county; the principal 
lime- works are at Duston and Kingsthorpe, near North 
ampton. Good clay for making bricks and tiles is found in 
various places. 

Hydrography and Communications.— -The greater part of 
the county belongs to the basin of the Nene, which is the 
principal river in it. A small portion of the north and 
north-west borders belongs to the basin of the Welland ; 
another small portion on the west side, to the basin of the 
Severn ; and the southern extremity of the county, to the 
basins of the Ouse and the Thames. 

The Nene is formed by the confluence of two principal 
streams. One of these rises near Arbury Hill, 2 miles 
south-west of Daventry, and flows eastward to Northampton, 
where it is joined by the other principal stream, * the northern 
water,' from the village of Naseby. At Northampton the Nene 
becomes navigable and flows north-east through the county 
by or near Wellingborough, Higham Ferrers, Thrapston, 
and Oundle; below Oundle it reaches the border of the 
county, which it separates for some distance from Hunting- 
donshire. At Peterborough the navigable channel of the 
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Nene leaves the county altogether, but the Mutcal river, or 
Cattwater drain, which is an antient channel or arm of the 
river, follows the border some miles farther, till it unites 
with* an arm of the Welland from near Croyland. The 
length of the Nene in this county or on the border is about 
CO miles ; that of the Catswater drain about 8 miles. Its 
principal tributaries are the Ise (24 miles long), which 
parses near Roth well and Kettering, and joins the Nene near 
Wellingborough; and the Harpers Brook (15 miles long), 
and the Willow Brook (15 miles long), which rise in Rock- 
ingham Forest, in the north-west part of the county. 
Tbete tributaries are not navigable. 

The Welland rises at Sibbertoft in this county, 4 or 
5 miles south-west of Market Harborough, and flows to 
the border of the county, which it separates successively 
from Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, and Lincolnshire. It 
passes near Rockingham in Northamptonshire, Market 
Harborough in Leicestershire, and Stamford and Deeping 
in Lincolnshire. Between Deeping and Croyland it emits 
the county. Just beyond the border of Northamptonshire 
there is a channel from the Welland which unites with the 
Catswater drain. That part of the course of the Welland 
which belongs to Northamptonshire may be estimated at 
48 or 50 miles. The navigation commences at Stamford, 
from which town there is a navigable cut to Deeping. The 
Welland has no Northamptonshire tributaries of any mo- 
ment; its principal feeders are from the other counties, 
which have been mentioued. 

The streams belonging to the basin of the Severn are the 
Avon, which rises near Nascby, and has the upper part of 
its course in this county ; and the Learn, which has a few 
miles of the upper part of its course on the border. The 
streams belonging to the basin of the Ouse are, the Ouse 
itself, which rises in the county near Bracklev, and has 
part of its course on the border; and the Tow, which 
rises in the neighbourhood of Sulgrave, near the border of 
the county, west of Towcester. The streams belonging to 
the basin of the Thames are the Cherwell or Charwell, 
which rises at Charwellton, 5 miles south-west of Da- 
entry, and some of its tributaries. All these streams are 
small in that part of their course which belongs to North- 
amptonshire. 

The Carlisle and Manchester and the Halifax mail-coach 
toad enters the county a few miles beyond Newport Pagnel, 
Bucks, and passes through Northampton to Market Har- 
borough in Leicestershire. The Leeds mail-road enters the 
county near Souldrop in Bedfordshire, about 10 miles be- 
yond Bedford, and passes through Higham Ferrers, Ketter- 
ing, and Rockingham. 

The Carlisle and Wetherby and the Edinburgh and York 
mail-road crosses the northern part of the county between 
Stilton in Huntingdonshire, and Stamford in Lincolnshire ; 
and the Hull and Lincoln and the Louth and Boston mail- 
-oad, which branches off from that just mentioned at Norman 
Cross in Huntingdonshire, passes through Peterborough to 
Deeping. 

The Grand J unction Canal enters the county near Stoney 
Stratford, and runs north-west, passing between Northamp- 
ton and Daventry, until it joins the Oxford canal, two or 
three small detached portions of which are within this 
county. One of the summit-levels of the Grand Junction 
Canal is at Braunston, just within the western boundary of 
this county ; and there are two tunnels, one at Braunston, 
2045 yards long, and the other at Blisworth, between Tow- 
cester and Northampton, 3080 yards long. There is a 
navigable cut from near Stoney Stratford to Buckingham, 
the greater part of which is within this county ; there is also 
a double railroad to Northampton. 

The Grand Union Canal unites with the Grand Junction 
Canal at Long Buckby, not far from the Braunston tunnel ; 
and with the Leicester Union Canal at Foxton, near Market 
Harborough. There is one tunnel in that part of the canal 
which is in this county : It is at Crick between Northampton 
and Lutterworth. 

The London and Birmingham Railway crosses this county, 
following the line of the Grand Junction and Grand Union 
canals. The Woolverton station is iust on the border of 
the county ; and the Blisworth, Weedon, and Crick stations 
are within it At Crick the railroad leaves the line of the 
Grand Union Canal and turns off to the left to Rugby in 
Warwickshire. A branch railroad from the London and 
Birmingham, by Northampton and Market Harborough to 
Leicester, has been proposed; and the projected Great 



Northern Railway (for part of which line, vo. 
to Cambridge, an act has been obtained) was 
pass through the north-eastern extremity of the 
from Peterborough to Deeping. 

Agriculture.— The county of Northampton 
advantages in point of climate and soil, and baa far a 
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surface is poor from the thin staple 
cold impervious subsoil; leaving out the natural wo^*. 
which are considerable, that which remains unpotuttove 
for want of cultivation is trifling, and could easily be ss> 
proved. The climate is mild and healthy. Tbe 
being mostly rocky, allows all superfluous water to m 
through it ; and where a stratum of clay intervenes* tbe in- 
equality of the surface allows a ready discharge ef tb* 
water. The surface of the county, except a port** of tot 
flat land north of Peterborough, may be, on an average* abeai 
300 feet above the level of the sea; the greatest besjat 
does not exceed 500 feet, if we except the summits eT nest 
hills about Daventry, which may rise to the height of see 
feet above the sea. ^^ 

The following elevations are from actual Surrey: — 

t» a* 
River Ouse near Stoney Stratford . • *•• 
River Nen above Northampton • . 1*5 

Grand Junction Canal at Blisworth and Weedon lii 
Grand Junction Canal at Braunston tunnel l*i 

Buckley road, half a mile from Daventry . ^4» 
The summit of the hills around Daventry, supposed 
the highest points in the county . . tte 

Owing to its inland situation and the absence of )e*» 
hills, this county is not so subject to heavy and eosfeoattf 
rains as those which lie farther west The surface is pleat- 
ingly diversified by gentle swells and dep w s iom tater* 
spersed with woods and plantations. 

The richest soil in the county is perhaps the bteek mr& 
of the fens, when they have been drained and cultiveasi : 
but the most desirable for the farmer is tbe We wn^raa- 
bling loam of the uplands. Where this is of a sufloesr. 
deptb, it will produce, with little trouble, abundant a*e» tf 
wheat, beans, barley, and oats, and it is peculiarly r 1 — — ' 
to turnips and all green crops. On such land tbe 
will certainly thrive, if he does not neglect his 
The pastures are both rich and sound, and tbe cattle _ 
in them in summer repay the capital laid out on these m\ 
good interest ; while those which are kept en tarsus* 12 
the yard, to be turned out in summer, or are staU-M w 
bring them to a marketable state, convert me straw, wtorfc 
is everywhere abundant, into rich manure. These TeeaarU 
indeed are only applicable to a very good soil, \mt tirr 
apply particularly to that hazel loam which is neither hrfct 
nor heavy, which does not bake hard in drying, end s$- 
though consisting chiefly of minute particles of day. lhaa 
and sand, does not retain too much water. 

There is a considerable portion of limestone rock fa v* 
county, but there is no appearance of chalk. Tne esSov** 
ous portion of the soil, which, in some rich land Keft> 
analyzed, was found to be from 10 to 15 per eenu * rs t 
very divided state, and must greatly influence tbe fartJrf f # 
The heavier kinds of soil, which are more reteutn* *f 
water, are found to produce excellent pasture, sad e?i 
accordingly left in grass, as the most profitable fcr oV a^ 
raer, if he is well skilled in selecting cattle to grata, aci 
has a sufficient capital. For although more food ought t« 
produced from the land by tillage, and more bands e*** 
fully employed and fed, it is very doubtful whether the bu- 
rner would oe so well remunerated for his risk, trouble* sr! 
outlay, as he is by grazing cattle. As long as tbe pre* ef 
meat is high in comparison with that of grain, wbirb **» 
been the case for many years past, the grating of the rr\ 
lands of Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and Lit " '*" 
shire will always produce the greatest rent and profit 
The implements in use in this county have been 
improved of late years. The old clumsy plough, wka ^ 
without wheels, which was the only one known a cc aJsg? 
ago in the midland counties, is now replaced by a no*** 
instrument, the principal parts of which are of irotL TW 
Rutland plough with two unequal wheels attache d »et h« 
beam, one to run in the furrow last made, and tbe ot bar^ 
the unploughed surface, is in general use. It to S ft*F 
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mil? bald/and from tome experiments lately made with 
great care by Mr. Handley, M.P. for Lincolnshire, it appears 
to be of leas draught than the common swing-plough with- 
out wheels. Three horses and a driver are used even in 
?ery friable soils, and a Norfolk team of two horses abreast 
driven by raids in the plough is a rarity in the county. 

The harrows, scarifiers, rollers, carts, and waggons have 
nothing peculiar in them. There are some threshing- ma- 
chines on large farms, but the flail is still the principal in- 
strument in use. 

The old course of husbandry was the triennial ; a clean 
(allow, wheat, beans, and oats on the best heavy soils, and 
wheat, peas, and barley on the lighter. The introduction 
of turnips and clover has changed the system, and greatly 
unproved the produce. But where turnips are not suited to 
toe soil, from its compact nature, the clean fallow, at least 
every fourth year, is still retained. On some lands barley 
or oats are sown after wheat. In the improved rotations 
the land is frequently left three years in grass, and then 
slosgbed up again, which brings it to the convertible sys- 
tem generally adopted in the north. The most common 
error is that of cropping the land too often after it is broken 
vp from grass, and reducing it to too low a state before it 
it recruited with manure or improved by pasturage. This 
error is not so injurious on very rich soils, but when the 
toil is of inferior quality it destroys all the advantage gained 
byteverml years 9 lying in grass. There is a great differ- 
ence between natural inherent fertility, such as that of 
rich loams and alluvial deposits, and that which is produced 
•v manuring and pasturage. The first will bear much ill 
usage, but the latter will not 

The permanent pastures are very good in most parts of 
Northamptonshire, and few landlords would permit a 
tenant to 'plough up any part of them. The extent of 
meadow-land of this description is reckoned in the Agricul- 
tural Report at 40,000 acres ; if to this be added all that 
kas been laid down since and the artificial grasses raised 
en arable land, we shall find that 80,000 acres at least are 
sevoted to feed cattle, without reckoning the clover and 
other artificial grasses mown for hay. 

In all old pastures, ant-hills are a great nuisance : when 
greatly multiplied the grass on them is of no value and they 
take up much ground. The best mode of getting rid of 
them im to open them when frosty weather sets in, by outting 
them in the form of a cross by a sharp-edged spade, the four 
angular pieces thus cut are separated from the ant-hill by 
the spade and turned back on the adjoining grass. The 
earth, with all the ants and their eggs, is then dug out and 
ipread over the ground, the grass pared off is replaced, and 
if this be done in rainy weather before a frost, no ants will 
appear in the spot thus treated, and the whole pasture may 
in this manner be restored to a level and equal turf. 

The fattening of cattle is a principal object of the North- 
amptonshire farmer. Some breed their own bullocks, but 
this is only when they have some improved breed of their 
own. Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Exeter, and many 
others are great breeders, and find breeding as profitable as 
fattening ; but the majority of farmers, who have not the 
same advantage, prefer buying cattle reared on less valuable 
land, justly thinking that an animal reared on poor land 
and in a severer climate will thrive better and improve faster 
than one bred in a mild climate and a rich pasture. 
Henee they buy Scotch and Welsh cattle in autumn, turn 
them into the pastures to eat the coarse grass remaining 
after the fat beasts are sent to market during the winter, and 
finish them on grass next summer. These animals improve 
greatly, and if they do not come to a large size, they give at 
least a very good profit. Some few farmers feed the 
Scotch cattle during the winter on turnips ; but generally 
.hast who can spare turnips for this purpose buy a larger 
sort of cattle in the autumn. Many Hereford long-horns 
ind Durham short-horns are bought in spring, carried on at 
p-ass till near winter, and then finished with turnips, oil-cake, 
i n d chopped straw. They make much and rich manure ; and 
f they pay for the food which they have consumed, the farmer 
* satisfied. Any profit in addition to the manure is so much 
•lear |jain. T?he short-horn breed has of late become a 
avounte stock, and has almost superseded the once famous 
ong horns, chiefly from the example of Earl Spencer and 
he Marquis of Exeter, whose breeds of short-horns cannot 
M3 surpassed. At the Oxford agricultural meeting in 1839 
-ord Spencer accepted a challenge which was offered by 
t well known Sussex breeder, who proposed to show 100 



head of Suffolk beasts against the same number of any 
breed. The judges, having inspected both stocks, had no 
hesitation in giving their award in favour of Lord Spencer's 
short-horns, although one of the judges was from Sussex 
In fact the improved short-horn breed unites as many good 
qualities as can well be found in any other breed ; the 
Hereford disputes the prize of aptitude to fatten, but the 
Hereford cow gives so small a quantity of milk, that all the 
farmers in Northamptonshire who breed cattle prefer the 
short-horned breed. It is vet very doubtful whether trio 
small Scotch Highland cattle do not pay fully as well for 
their pasture and stall-feeding as either the Hereford long- 
horns or short-horns, at least on land of an average quality. 
The breed of sheep most common in the rich pastures of 
Northamptonshire is the improved Leicester: and since 
long wool has been in request, and sells dearer, in proportion 
to the weight of the fleeces, than the finest short wool, 
scarcely any other breeds are in repute. The South-downs, 
on account of the flavour of their flesh, may dispute the 
pre-eminence with the Leicester breed, but no other sheep 
can enter into competition with the latter. Some very fine 
flocks of breeding ewes are kept in the county, and rams 
are bought, or hired for the season at very high prices, from 
those whose chief business is to rear the best. 

There are many considerable estates in Northamptonshire, 
but the farms are in general not very, large. They are usually 
let from year to year, with the understanding that the tenant 
shall not be removed as long as he pays a fair rent and cul 
tivates the land properly. This is very well on estates 
which are in settlement, but where they are liable to be 
sold, the tenant has no great security, and will not lay out 
much capital in useful improvements, of which he may not 
reap the benefit. 

More leases have been granted of late years, and a more 
improved state of cultivation has been the consequence. 
The farm-buildings were described by Mr. Donaldson and 
Mr. Pitt, in their Surveys, as by no means worthy of the 
fruitfulness of the soil, being inconvenient both as to archi- 
tecture and situation. In this respect there is now a mani 
fest improvement. Many excellent farm-buildings and 
houses have been erected; and the respectability of the 
tenants has increased in proportion. The very large barns 
formerly thought indispensable to house the crop in are now 
much reduced. The corn is stacked in the open air, and 
better preserved by a covering of tbatcb. Frames of wood 
on stone or iron pillars receive the corn, which is laid with 
the ears inward, and forms a round or square stack ending 
in a cone or pyramid, which is covered with straw and well 
thatched. It is thus safe from vermin, and the air circu- 
lating around and through it, the grain when thrashed 
comes out hard and dry. 

Gardens and orchards are not a remarkable feature 
in this county. Little or no cyder is made, barley supplying 
the favourite beverage. The woods are extensive, and many 
plantations have been made in the neighbourhood of the 
numerous residences of the nobility and gentry. The most 
considerable forest is that of Rockingham, part of which has 
been converted into farms from time to time. These woods 
have been much neglected till lately, and might have been 
made far more productive than they have been. The pas- 
turage of deer and cattle, and the customary rights which 
existed from time immemorial, have prevented the increase 
of timber. The navigation of the Grand Junction Canal, 
which brings coals to different parts of the county, has 
much lowered the price of underwood for fuel ; and the fall 
in the price of oak timber since the peace has likewise di- 
minished the value of woods. 

The following are the principal fairs held in Northamp 
tonshire :— Broughton Green, June 24, 25, 26, general fair; 
Brockley, Wednesday after February 25, April 24, Wed- 
nesday after June 22, December 11, horses, cows, sheep; 
Brigstock, April 25, September 4, cattle ; Brixworth, Whit 
Monday; Daventry, Easter Tuesday, June 7, August 3, 
October 2 and 27 ; Fotheringay, third Monday after July 
6 ; Higham Ferrers, March 7, June 28, Thursday before 
August 5, October 11, December 6 ; Kettering, Thursday 
before Easter. Friday before Whit Sunday, Thursday before 
October 11, Thursday before December 21 ; Northampton, 
February 20, April 5, May 4, June 19, August 5, 26, No- 
vember 28, December 19, cattle; Oundle, February 25, 
Whit Monday, August 21, October 12 ; Peterborough, July 
10, October 2, horses ; Rockingham, September 25, cattle, 
horses ; Rothwell, Trinity Monday, lasts a week; Towe 
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ter. May 12. October 29, cattle; Wellingborough, Easter | tified for the parliament. In 1675 the town m nearly 



Wednesday, Whit Wednesday, cattle, Ociober 29, cattle aod 
cheese : Yardlev, Whit Tuesday, homed cattle. 

Divisions, Towns, #c.— The county of Northampton, at 
the time of the Domesday survey, contained thirty hundreds ; 
but the number has been reduced. There are now only 
twenty hundreds, the names of which, with their situation 
in the county, their respective areas, and their population in 
1831, are as follows — 



Hundred. 




Situation. 


A err*. 


Pop. 1831. 


Chipping Warden . 


• 


w. 


21,370 


4,697 


Cleley • 


• 


S.E. 


26,620 


7,413 


Corby . 


# 


N.W. 


59,400 


10,434 


Fawsley 


. 


W. 


49,190 


14,157 


Greens Norton . 


• 


S.E. 


22,080 


5,333 


Guilsborough • 


# 


W. 


43,260 


9,719 


Hamfordnhoe • 


. 


Central 


16,530 


8,178 


Higham Ferrers . 


# 


E. 


30,430 


8,236 


Huxloe • • 


. 


Central 


41,790 


12,837 


King Sutton 


# 


S. 


48,250 


12,435 


Nasaburgh (or Peterboro' 








Liberty) . 


• 


N 


52,860 


15,624 


Navisford 


# 


E. 


13,090 


2,735 


Nobottle Grove 


# 


Central 


34,160 


8,726 


Orlingbury . 


, 


Central 


29,600 


5,694 


Polebrook . 


, 


E. 


19,640 


4,537 


Roth well • • 


. 


N.W. 


42.640 


7,860 


Spolhoc • • 


# 


Central 


19,170 


21,201 


Towcester . 


. 


Central 


12,980 


4,873 


Willy Brook . 


, 


N. 


27,490 


5,790 


Wymersley • 


• 


E 


36,060 


8,857 



646,810 179,336 



There are in the county, the county and market town 
and borough of Northampton ; the city of Peterborough ; 
the borough and market towns of Brackley and Higham 
Ferrers; and the market towns of Daventry, Kettering, 
Oundle, Thrapston. Towcester, and Wellingborough. Kings- 
clifle, Rockingham, Rothwell, and Weldon formerly had 
markets. Brackley (pop. 2107) and Peterborough (pop. 
5553) are described elsewhere. [Bracklky; Peterbo- 
rough.] 

The county-town, Northampton, is locally in the hundred 
of Spolhoe, on the north bank of the Nene, 67 miles from 
London. Its origin is unknown. In the peace between 
Alfred and the Danes it is likely that Northampton 
was included in the Danish territory, and was oue of 
the burghs, or a dependency of one of the burghs, 
which they formed in Mercia. In a.d. 918 or 919, and 
again in 921, the Danes of Northampton (or simply 
Hampton, Hamtonia, as Henry of Huntingdon calls it, 
though Florence of Worcester calls it Northamtun) with 
their earls Thurferth and Thurkytel, submitted to Edward 
the Elder. In the reign of Ethelred II. Northampton was 
nearly ruined by the Danes (a.d. 1010), and about the close 
of the reign of Edward the Confessor it suffered from the 
Northumbrian army under Mo rear, or from the king's 
troops under HarokC which in consequence of civil dissen- 
sions met here. After the conquest, Simon de St. Liz, on 
whom the Conqueror conferred the earldom of Northamp- 
ton, built a castle here : and in the following reigns several 
ecclesiastical councils and parliaments were held in this 
town. In the reigns of Richard I., John, and Henry HI., 
there was a mint at Northampton. In the reign of Henry 
II. (about a.d. 1174), the townsmen, who sided with the 
king against his children, were, with the royal troops, de- 
feated by Anketil Mallore. a supporter of the young princes. 
In the civil wars of John, Northampton castle was held for 
the king, and besieged in vain by the barons (a.d. 1215). 
Toward the close of the king's reign the castle was given to 
Fulke de Brent, and in a conflict between his soldiers and 
tne townsmen a considerable part of the town was burnt. 
In the troubles of the close of the reign of Henry HI., Nor- 
thampton, held by the barons, was taken by the king (a.d. 
1264). In 1265 Northampton was taken by the barons, 
but recovered by the king's party. In the commence- 
ment of the war of the Roses, a great battle was fought 
near the town (10th July, 1460), in which the Lancas- 
trians were defeated by the earl of March (afterwards 
Edward IV.) and the earl of Warwick. The king, 
Henry VI., was taken ; and the queen and the young prince 
of Wales escaped with difficulty. In the civil war of 
Charles I., Northampton was taken by Lord Brooke and for- 



consumed by a fire. 

The borough boundaries enclose an arem of 15t0 * 
divided among the four parishes of All Seint* (pop. 7311), 
St. Giles (pop. 3025), St. Peter (706), and St- Sepukfeiv 
(4287). Tne borough limits extend beyond the tew, ana* 
include a considerable quantity of agricultural land on \ht 
north and east. The town is pleasantly situated on a abet 
rising from the north bank of the Nene, ore* the ta© 
branches of which, within the limits of the borough, ere tavat 
bridges. It consists of several streets irregularly laid m 
the two principal lines of street, of which one is along tat 
Carlisle and Manchester mail-road, intersect at rural angfe. 
One of the bridges over the Nene, a handsome etooe bride* 
of three arches, is at the south end of that street which rum 
alone the Carlisle road, and at the entrance of the tew* from 
London. One of the other bridges is over the Northern 
water, at the western end of the other princrael boa 
of street. The houses are well built, chiefly of stout, 
and the streets are paved, and lighted with gas. Tat 
market-place is a large open area in the centre of At 
town. Among the principal edifices are the ehirt-smH 
a spacious building of elegant Grecian arcbtfactan; 
the county gaol ; the town-hall, an antient building ; <W 
borough gaol ; the theatre, a building erected eexty m tat 
present century ; the barracks ; and the infirmary, a atad- 
some building on the east aide of the town, erected sad 
fitted up in 1793. All Saints church is in the centre of tb* 
town, at the intersection of the principal street* ; it «u 
erected after the great fire of 1675: it is a plain bqfl&ag«f 
incongruous architecture, having in the centre e caseh 
supported on four Ionic columns. At the weavt end a iW 
original embattled tower, which escaped the fire. St. GtW» • 
Church, near the east end of the town, is a large crose chart* 
with portions of various styles. The western doorwiv a 
Norman ; part of the chancel is early English* of very fwi 
composition ; the east window is of decorated Bngliah: md 
several of the other windows are of perpendicular cberadf 
St. Peter's, near the West bridge, is a remarkably fin* «aa 
curious specimen of enriched Norman. It oo os tsia U * 
nave with side aisles, separated from it by piers and aocaei 
with a square western tower. The capitals of the pier, a 
the nave are elaborately carved, and the arches hare Apt; 
indentations running round them. [Nobman Ancswrac* 
Turk.] Three of the piers have diamond shaped or »o*nl 
mouldings. The tower has some curious Norma* ©ra*- 
ments on the outside, and opens into the nave by an each 
richly ornamented with zigxag mouldings. Tins tower 
has some singular buttresses, apparently added when ilw 
belfry story, which is of later date, was built- Th«r* 
is a small arched crypt continued east of the nreeenl elksa- 
cel, which has been probably shortened. St. Sepulchre** * 
on the north side of the town : it was built probably aaw: 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and is one of taa !r» 
round churches : it has eight circular piers with Names 
capitals, and plain pointed arches : there is a chancel w*_* 
a north and south aisle on tho east side of the round eart, 
and a good tower and spire of perpendicular charactK ** 
the west side. There are several dissenting meeting-beuet* , 
among them is the Castle Hill meeting, winch contaae* i 
mural tablet to the memory of Dr. Doddridge, who exer- 
cised his ministry and conducted an academy for the educa- 
tion of ministers in this town for more than twenty yearv 
Northampton had once seven churches: two hare qui* 
disappeared; a part of the third, St. Gregory's, near St. 
Peter's, is used as a school-house. Of the acveral rtfcapcu 
houses which existed before the Reformation, the howa» 
of St. Thomas and St John yet remain. That of St. J -h*. 
for infirm poor persons, consists of a chapel and a lar^ 
hall, with apartments for the inmates ; that of St. Tb***** 
is for twenty poor alms- women : both these budding* ha* • 
portions of early English, decorated English, and aeri*- 
dicular character. Of the castle, which was near the \*> - 
bridge, there are only the earth-works; and of the sea- 
walls there are no traces. 

The principal branch of trade carried on in the towx j 
boot and shoe making, in which upwards of 1300 men an 
employed. The articles are sent to London and other amxti 
of England, or are exported. Considerable business is d-=» 
in currying leather; some stockings and lace are made, ha* 
the lace-makinghas much declined since the inrredeca, c 
of machinery. There are three iron- found rice. The tr»di 
of the town is facilitated by the navigation of the N« 
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md by the double railroad communicating with the Grand 
Junction Canal. The principal market-day is Saturday ; it 
is a large cattle-market ; there are two subordinate markets 
in the week ; there are eight yearly fairs, three of them 
large horse- fairs, three others for live-stock, another for 
general merchandise, and enother for sheep and cheese. 

The assizes for the county are held here, also the quarter- 
sessions for the division, and the court of election for mem- 
bers of parliament for the southern division of the county. 
There are races in spring and autumn, held on a course to 
the north of the town. Northampton is a borough by pre- 
scription ; it is mentioned as a borough in Domesday book. 
The governing charter is of 36 Geo. IIL By the Munici- 
pal Reform Act the borough has been divided into three 
wards, and has six aldermen and eighteen councillors. The 
revenue of the corporation arising from lands, tolls, &c. is 
nearly 1500/. per annum. There are quarter-sessions for 
the borough held regularly ; and a Court of Record for civil 
suits, little used ; the expenses of the police and the admi- 
nistration of justice are defrayed by a town-rate. There are 
numerous charities. 

The livings of All Saints, St. Giles, and St. Sepulchre are 
vicarages, of the clear yearly value of 350/., Ill/, (with a 
glebe-house), and 149/. (with a glebe-house), respectively; 
that of St. Peter is a rectory united with the perpetual 
curacies of Kingsthorpe and Upton, of the clear yearly 
value of 860/., with a glebe-house. 

There were in the borough, in 1833, two infant-schools, 
with 232 children; six dame-schools, with 108 children; 
four endowed schools, with about 170 children; a central 
national day and Sunday school for the county, with 372 
children in the week and 987 on Sunday; a Lancasterian 
school, with 508 children : twenty-seven other day-schools, 
with 629 children ; one day and boarding school, with 29 
children; and thirteen Sunday-schools, with 2180 children. 
Three of the endowed schools are for boys and one for girls ; 
the boys are clothed as well as educated ; the girls are en- 
tirely supported. 

Higham Ferrers is in the hundred of Higham Ferrers, 
fi5 miles from London. The area of the parish is 2260 acres; 
the population in 1831 was 965, more than a fourth part 
agricultural. The town stands on a rocky eminence half a 
mile from the eastern bank of the Nene, and consists chiefly 
of one long street running north and south. Its elevated 
site renders it clean and healthy ; but the houses are 
generally poor, and the streets are not lighted. It has a 
large and curious church, formerly collegiate, having two 
naves of equal height, with small clerestory windows in each 
of the outer sides, and a north and south aisle, thus present- 
ing three rows of piers and arches, and four spaces. Some 
of these piers and part of the tower are of early English cha- 
racter, but most of the church is of later dale. Some of the 
windows are of decorated English character and good design ; 
others are of perpendicular character. The western entrance 
is much enriched with sculpture ; and the church contains an 
antient font, some good wooden screen and stall work, and 
some painted glass. The upper part of the tower is of later 
date and is surmounted with a crocketed octagonal spire. 
Near the church are a grammar-school (a fine stone build- 
ing), and a bead-house or alms-house, founded by Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, which has some portious of good perpen- 
dicular character, but much mutilated. There are also some 
remains of the antient college, a portion of which has been 
converted into a dwelling-house. There is a town-hall of 
modern erection. The principal business of the place is 
shoe-making ; the making of lace, which formerly was much 
followed, has declined since the introduction of machinery 
into that manufacture. There are seven yearly cattle-fairs. 

The town was incorpated in the reign of Philip and Mary: 
the borough is not quite co-extensive with the parish. The 
municipal officers are a mayor, seven aldermen, thirteen 
capital burgesses, a recorder, &c. ; this corporation was left 
untouched by the Municipal Reform Act. The borough 
returned one member to parliament from its first incorpora- 
tion, until the passing of the Reform Act, by which it 
was disfranchised. The living is a vicarage, united with the 
chapelry of Chelveston and Caidecott, of the clear yearly 
value of 245/., with a glebe-house. There is a Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel. There were, in 1833, six dame-schools, 
with 37 children ; the endowed grammar-school, with 57 
children ; one other day-school, with 26 children ; and two 
Sunday-schools, with 246 children. 



Daventry is in the hundred of Fawsley, 72 miles from 
London. The area of the parish (including the hamlet of 
Drayton) is 4090 acres; the population, in 1831, was 3646, 
a very small portion agricultural. This town probably rose 
from the decay of the neighbouring British and Romau 
stations of Bennavenna and Isanavatia. During the civil 
war of Charles I. the neighbourhood of the town was the 
scene of some skirmishes. In 1660, General Lambert, who 
had collected a force at Daventry, to oppose the designs of 
General Monk for the restoration of the king, was taken 
prisoner near the town by Colonel Ingoldsby. 

The town is on an eminence, and consists of two principal 
streets and some smaller ones, partially paved and lighted; 
the houses are generally neat and well built. The church 
is a modern building, consisting of nave, side aisles, and 
chancel. There are meeting-houses for the Independents 
and Wesleyan Methodists. The town has no manufacture, 
except that of whips. There is a market on Wednesday, 
and there are nine annual fairs, chiefly for cattle and 
horses. The Dissenting Academy at Northampton was 
removed to Daventry on the decease of Dr. Doddridge, a.d. 
1 752 [Doddridge, Philip], and continued there under the 
charge successively of Dr. Ashworth, Mr. Robins, and Mr. 
Belsham, till a.d. 1789, when, on Mr. Belsham's resignation 
[Belsham, Thomas], it was removed to Wymondley. It 
has since been transferred, under the designation of Coward 
College, to London. 

Daventry is a borough by prescription ; the corporation, 
under the Municipal Reform Act, consists of four alder- 
men and twelve councillors. By that Act, the town was 
not to have a commission of the peace, except on petition 
and grant. There were, before the Act, sessions held once 
a year. There is a small gaol, built within these few years. 
The corporation revenues are very trifling. 

The living of Daventry is a perpetual curacy, of the clear 
yearly value of 344/., with a glebe-house. 

There were, in 1833, two day-schools, partially endowed, 
with 12 children ; seventeen other day-schools, with 376 
children ; a national day and Sunday school, with 152 chil- 
dren, partly supported by an endowment and by subscrip- 
tion (some of the children are clothed); and four Sunday- 
schools, with 51 1 children. 

Kettering is in Huxloe hundred, 74 miles from London. 
The area of the parish is 2840 acres; the population in 1831 
was 4099, about one-eighth agricultural. The town is on 
the slope of a hill, at the foot of which runs a small brook, 
a feeder of the Ise. The market-place is spacious, and is 
surrounded by well-built houses and respectable shops. 
The church is a large and handsome building of perpen- 
dicular character, consisting of a nave, side aisles, and 
chancel, with a very fine tower and rich hexagonal crocketed 
spire at the west end. The west door and a four-light win* 
dow over it are rich examples of the perpendicular style. 

There are several dissenting places of worship. Wool 
stapling and wool-combing are extensively carried on in 
the town ; there is a considerable manufacture of shoes ; 
and that of silk shag for hats has been lately introduced ; 
about 200 men were, in 1831, employed in these last two 
branches of industry. The market is on Friday, and there 
are three yearly fairs for live-stock and pedlery. The living 
is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 786/., with a glebe- 
house. 

There were, in 1 833, a free grammar-school, with a good 
endowment, containing 37 boys; another endowed school, 
with 22 girls; nine other day-schools, with 194 children; 
one boarding and day school, with 22 girls ; two national day 
and Sunday schools, with 195 children in the week and 298 
children on Sundays ; and four Sunday schools, with 525 
children. Besides these there are several schools for teach- 
ing lace-making. 

Oundle is in Polebrook hundred, 81 miles from London. 
The area of the parish, including the hamlets of Ash ton, 
Biggin, Churchfield, and Elmington, is 5300 acres; the 
population, in 1831, was 2450, nearly one-third agricultural. 
The town is on a slope on the left bank of the Nene, which 
here makes a considerable bend, nearly surrounding the 
town, and is crossed by two bridges on opposite sides of the 
town: that on the north-east side, distinguished as 'the 
North bridge,' over which the road to Peterborough passes, 
is a fine bridge of several arches ; connected with it is a 
causeway, raised on arches, to secure a passage over the flats 
near the river when the waters are out The streets are 
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well paved and lighted, and the houses generally modern 
and well built There are a commodious market-house and 
shamble*. The church, which is large and handsome, con- 
sists of a nave with side aisles, chancel, large transepts, 
and a tower and spire 200 feet high. Most of the piers and 
arches and some of the windows are of early English cha- 
racter; the clerestory and several of the windows are of 
decorated English ; the tower and spire, the south porch, 
part of the transepts, and several of the windows are of per- 
pendicular character. Each part is excellent in its style. 
The tower has four pinnaoles at the angles, and the spire is 
hexagonal and crocketed : thev are peculiarly fine. The 
church contains some rich stalls, some good wood screen- 
work, and a few remains of antient stained glass. There 
are an almshouse and a grammar-school near the church. 
The market is on Thursday, and there are three yearly faira 
for live-stock. Petty-sessions for the division are held every 
fortnight The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value 
of 376/., with a glebe-house. 

There were, in 1 833, an endowed free grammar-school, 
with 66 boys (28 on the foundation) ; an endowed charity- 
school for 30 boys, who are educated and clothed ; another 
endowed school, with 12 boys; an endowed day and Sunday 
school in Ash ton hamlet, with 14 children ; two other day- 
schools, with about 30 children ; two boarding-schools, with 
85 children; a national day and Sunday school, with 123 
children in the week and 175 on Sundays; and several 
Sunday-schools. 

Thrapston is in Navisford hundred, 73 miles from Lon- 
don. The area of the parish is 990 acres : the population, in 
1831, was 1014, above one-fourth agricultural Thrapston 
is pleasantly situated on the right bank of the Nene, over 
which river there is a handsome wooden bridge of several 
arches. The houses are in general neat and well built, and 
there are several genteel residences in the vioinity. The 
church consists or nave, side aisles, chancel, and transepts, 
with a tower and spire at the west end. Most of the piers 
and arches, with a fine south door, are of early English cha- 
racter ; the chancel and some other portions are of deco- 
rated English, and the tower and spire of perpendicular. 
In the chancel are three stone stalls, with rich mouldings 
and crocketed canopies. There are corn- mills and a paper- 
mill on the river * and sand-pits and stone-auarries in the 
neighbourhood : some whips and lace are made. The market 
is on Tuesday, for corn and live-stock ; it is the largest 
market in the county for swine : there are two yearly fairs 
for live-stock, pedlery, and shoes, and for hiring servants. 

The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 348/., 
with a glebe-bouse. There were, in 1 833, two boarding and 
day schools, with 103 children; the larger of the two was 

Sartly supported by an endowment ; there were also three 
ay-schools, with 56 children, and two Sunday-schools, 
with 207 children. There is a Baptist meeting-house. 

Towcester, in the hundred of Towcester, is 60 miles 
from London. The area of the parish (which comprehends 
the hamlets of Caldicott, Handley, and Wood-Burcot) is 
2790 acres: the population, in 1831, was 2671, one-third 
agricultural. Some antiquaries place here the station 
Lactodorum of the Antonine Itinerary; at any rate the ter- 
mination 'cester ' indicates that it was a Roman town. Nu- 
merous coins found here, especially on an artificial mound 
called Berrymont Hill, north-east of the town, confirm this 
conclusion. Traces of the Saxon works erected by Edward 
the Elder (a.d. 921) to defend the town from the Danes are 
yet discernible. Towcester is situated on the right bank of 
the Tow, and consists principally of one long street on 
the road from London to Coventry and Birmingham: 
this street is paved, and is lined with well built houses. 
The church is a neat building in the early English 
style ; there are three dissenting places of worship, and three 
almshouses. The chief trade of the place is in boots and 
shoes, and in lace, all of which are made here: the town also 
derived considerable advantage from its situation on a great 
public thoroughfare, but it has probably suffered by the 
diversion of traffic consequent on the opening of the Bir- 
mingham railway. The market is on Tuesday, and there 
are two yearly fairs for live-stock and general merchandise. 
The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 217/., 
with a glebe-house. There were, in 1833, four dame-schools, 
with 30 children ; a day-school, with 50 boys, partly or 
wholly supported by an endowment ; four other day-schools, 
with 137 children; and four Sunday-schools, with 490 
children 



Wellingborough is in the hundred'of Hamfofiakoe, 19 
miles from London. The area of the parish is 44*0 •am; 
the population, in 1831, was 4688, about one eighth agn- 
culturaL The town is on an eminence just aJbeve a la* 
brook which flowa into the Nene ; and from half a mxk * 
a mile from the left bank of the Nene itself. The tewm m 
rebuilt in 1738, after a dreadful nre. It bow wihsii 
of a number of streets, irregularly laid out, the prtncepel 4 
which meet in the market-place: they are lighted, sai, 
from the situation of the place on a slope, are geeajt fli 
clean. The houses are for the moat part built of a sad asns 
stone, on which rock the town stands. The chosen as lane 
and handsome, and of various styles of etchJieetor*. A 
south door is Norman ; the tower and spire at the weal ess 
are of early English, a fine specimen of the later period of 
that style, approaching in some parte to the decorates 
English. Some of the piers and arches of the nave, and lbs 
east window, a remarkably fine composition of ftva lights, 
with admirable tracery and mouldings, are of decorstd 
English character; the rest of the church is perpendiruW, 
of fine composition and execution. There are aocee antxit 
screen-work and wood stall* work, and a modern foot, a gwd 
imitation of antient work. There are several dissenting a**- 
ing-houses in the town. The principal manufacture of the pit* 
is that of boots and shoes. Many of the females are eoipiotai 
in making lace, though that branch of industry has macs 
declined. A silk-mill has been established within a ft* 
years. The market is on Wednesday, and is a verv esaa- 
derable market for corn : there are two yearly fairs for W 
stock, and a third for live-stock and cheese. Petty sew saw 
for the division are held every week in the towa-fasi 
The living is a vicarage, of the clear yearly value a* 
400/. 

There were, in 1833, sixteen infant or dame schools, wufc 
187 children ; an endowed grammar-school, with 44 W»; 
a • lower school/ supported from the same endowment, aiik 
100 boys; another free-school, with 60 children; twe Urn- 
casterian schools, taught by the same mistress, ease Wei 
three times a week, for two hours and a halt and earl 
attended by 32 girls ; two other day-schools, with 41 duJ. 
dren ; and five Sunday-schools, with 797 ehildren. 

Welliugboroughgot its name from the welts or sarisap 
about the town. One of these, • the red well/ a cltarrWu, 
was formerly in high repute. Charles I. and ha qaoca 
resided here, in 1626, under tents, in order to have th« 
benefit of it 

Kingsclifie is in Willybrooke hundred, between Roeeiac- 
ham and Peterborough. The area of the pane* « 4464 
acres: the population, in 1831, was 1173. It at supposed 
to have received its designation from king John having had 
a hunting-seat here. The church is dedicated te AU Baud ; 
there are some almshouses. The market, formerly m 
Tuesdays, has fallen into disuse, but there is a yearly fa 
for cheese, linen, and turnery ware. The living is s rerterr, 
of the clear yearly value of 525/., with a glehe-ho 

There were, in 1833, five day-schools (two of them i 
another a national -school, and another partly snsaeriit* 
by charitable contributions), with 137 children ; one baa.*4- 
ing and dav school, with 31 children; and three Sunday- 
schools, with 87 children. 

Rockingham is in the hundred of Corby, 83 atka frost 
London. The area of the parish is 890 acres; the pepan- 
tion, in 1831, was 296, chiefly agricultural. This fiber 
consists of one street, on the declivity of a hill runnukg 
along the road, and is in the midst of Rockingham ami, 
antiently one of the largest forests in the kingdom. The 
town is said to have derived its origin from a castle butit ae 
the top of the hill by William I. for the defence of the eaitc- 
sive iron-works then carried on in the forest Sense ef the 
earlier kings occasionally resided here. Many of the wurU 
were standing in Lcland's time. It was fortified for tbt 
king in the civil war of Charles I., and besieged by Or- 
well; at present the only rem sin is a grand entrance gate- 
way, flanked on each side by a tower. Part of the eh urea 
was destroyed during the siege of the castle by Croeawefi , 
the remainder contains several sumptuous monument* 
The market has been discontinued : there is a yearly fh* *r 
live-stock, clothes, and general merchandise. The lining a 
a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 81/. There was. r; 
1833, one day-school, supported by Lord Sondes, with O 
children. 

Roth well, popularly Rowell, is in the hundred ef Rotb- 
well, 78 miles from London. The area of the parish at 
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4430 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 2002, including 
the chapelry of Orton and the hamlet of Thorpe Underwood ; 
sr excluding these, 3130 acres and 1875 inhabitants. The 
town is situated on the southern slope of a hill : the ruin of 
the market-house, hegun by Sir Thomas Tresham, a.d. 
1577, but never finished, is a remarkable object ; it consists 
of a square area surrounded by large pointed arches, de- 
tigned for the market, and a suite of rooms with wide square- 
headed windows over ; the whole is ornamented with Doric 
pilasters, shields with arms, &c. The church has an em- 
battled tower and a fine doorway of early English character. 
There is a large yearly fair fbr live-stock, pedlery, and 
leather. A few persons are engaged in weaving plush. 

The living is a vicarage, united with the chapelry of 
Orton, of the clear yearly value of 1 46/. 

There were, in 1833, three infant or dame schools, with 
76 children ; seven day-schools (one endowed, another a 
national-school, and two others supported by charity), with 
238 children; and three Sunday-schools, with 431 chil- 
dren. 

Weldon, distinguished as Great Weldon, is in Corbv 
hundred, between Rockingham and Oundle. The parish 
has an area of 2350 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 
338, half agricultural. Including the hamlet of Little 
Weldon, the area is 3680 acres, the population 778. The 
houses are chiefly built of stone. There are four fairs in 
the year for general merchandise. The living is a rectory, 
of the clear yearly value of 209/., with a glebe-house. 
There were, in 1833, two dame-schools, with 36 children; 
one day-school, with 30 children; and a national-school, 
*ith 70 children in the week and 96 on Sundays. 

Braunston is a populous village in Fawsley hundred, near 
the union of the Grand Junction and Oxford canals, and 
about 3 miles north-west of Daventry. The church is 
large and handsome, with an octagonal crocketed spire 
150 feet high. There is also near the upper end of the 
tillage a stone cross, surmounted with an entablature de- 
corated with four busts, supposed to represent the four 
evangelists. Braunston had, in 1831, 1380 inhabitants. 

Weedon-beck is also in Fawsley hundred, 4 miles south- 
east of Daventry. Its distinctive epithet • Bee • was derived 
from the circumstance of a religious house being established 
here as a cell to the abbey of Bee in Normandie. It is 
sometimes also called Weedon-in-the-Street, from its situa- 
tion on the Watling Street. Wulfhere, king of Mercia, 
had a palace here. The church is an antient building, and 
contains portions in the Norman and the various styles 
of English architecture. There are one or two dissenting 
places of worship. The royal military dep5t at Weedon 
contains extensive barracks ; spacious storehouses fbr ar- 
tillery, small-arms, and ammunition; an hospital, and 
workshops for artisans : it is one of the finest establishments 
of the kind in Europe. The population of Weedon-beck, 
in 1831, was 1439. 

Earl's Barton is in Hamfbrdshoe hundred, 4 miles 
south-west of Wellingborough : it had, in 1831, 977 inhabit- 
ants. The church is very antient, and has several pecu- 
liarities of structure. The tower is probably of Anglo- 
Saxon architecture, and very rude. It is divided into four 
stories, each of which is constructed with large but thin 
upright stones, disposed like the frame or wood-work of old 
timber-houses, and having the intervals between every two 
filled up with small stones, mortar, and rubble. There are 
a small west doorway in the lower story, and one or two 
small windows, unglazed, in the stories over it; and in the 
fourth story two large openings of several lights; the lights 
have semicircular heads, and are divided by stone partitions 
of the shape and appearance of balusters. The summit of 
the tower, which is embattled, is of late date. (Britton's 
Architectural Antiquities*) The southern doorway is of 
highly-enriched Norman workmanship. 

Raunds is in the hundred of Higham Ferrers, 4 miles 
north-east of Higham Ferrers: it had, in 1831, a popu- 
lation of 1370. The church is large and handsome, 
with a remarkably fine and lofty tower and spire. The 
steeple is early English, and is one of the best specimens of 
that style in the countv. The church has some early Eng- 
lish piers and arches," some decorated windows, and some 
of perpendicular character. 

Rushden, in the same hundred, is one mile and a half 
south of Higham Ferrers: it had, in 1831, a population of 
1445. It has a cross-church, large and handsome, with a 
fine tower and spire of perpendicular character: .the piers 



and arches, the transepts, and part of the chancel, are of 
decorated English character. The north door is of early 
English date, and has over it a rich porch of perpendicular 
character. There are in the church some early English 
stalls, and some remains of screen- work and of stained glass. 
There is an octagonal font, of early English, on a pedestal of 
later date. A few persons are engaged in manufactures. 

Wollaston is in the same hundred, 3 miles south-east of 
Wellingborough. It has a handsome cross-church, with a 
lofty tower and spire at the intersection. 

Irthlingborough is in Huxloe hundred, two miles north- 
west from Higham Ferrers: it had, in 1831, a population of 
1262. A considerable number of the working men are 
employed in shoe-making. The church, which is antient, 
had formerly a college, consisting of a dean, five secular 
canons, and four clerks. The ruins of the college buildings 
yet remain between the tower and the body of the church. 
The tower is square, of early English character and good 
composition, with an octagonal lantern on it of later erec- 
tion. The church consists of a nave, with two aisles, a 
transept, and a lofty and spacious chancel : there are in the 
church some antient tombs and stalls. In the centre of 
the village is a stone cross, consisting of a shaft thirteen 
feet high, raised upon steps. There are two dissenting 
places of worship. 

Kingsthorpe is in Spolhoe hundred, 2 miles north of 
Northampton : it had, in 1831, a population of 1344. There 
is a town-hall in the village for the meeting of the trustees 
of the manor, which is a royal demesne, held in trust 
for the benefit of the townsmen; there are also a 
dissenting meeting-house, and some trifling remains of a 
former hospital or almshouse, incorporated in the walls of 
cottages of later erection. There are considerable stone- 
quarries, extensive lime-works, and a brick-kiln in the 
parish, in which a considerable number of labourers are 
employed. The church is spacious, partly of Norman cha- 
racter, partly in the later styles : it consists of a nave, north 
and south aisles with chapels, and a lofty western tower 
and spire. 

Moulton, a village a mile in length, 4} miles north-east 
of Northampton, had, with the extra-parochial liberty of 
Moulton Park, 1334 inhabitants in 1831. In its church, 
which consists of a nave, side-aisles with chapels, chance], 
south porch, and western tower, there are some piers and 
arches of Norman architecture. There are two dissenting 
places of worship. 

Hardingstone is 2 miles south-east of Northampton, 
in Wyroersley hundred. It had a population, in 1831, of 
1036. The church has some portions of early English ar- 
chitecture, and there is in the parish, on an eminence in a 
commanding situation, near the road from London to North- 
ampton, one of the crosses erected by Edward I. to the 
memory of his queen Eleanor; it was, till the restoration of 
Walt ham Cross, the most perfect of the three which remain : 
it is octangular, on a base of eight steps, and richly orna- 
mented. Near this cross are the traces of a camp, said to 
be Danish. The river Nene borders the parish ; there are 
commodious wharfs and warehouses on it ; and the railroad 
from Northampton to the Grand Junction Canal passes 
through it. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes. —The 
county is almost entirely comprehended in the diocese of 
Peterborough, which (with the small countv of Rutland) 
it constitutes. It is in the archdeaconry of Northampton, 
the only one in the diocese. A small portion of the countv 
on the south-west border is in the diocese of Oxford. 
(Maps appended to the Third Report of the Church Com- 
missioners.) 

That part of the archdeaconry which is in this county 
comprehends the ten rural deaneries of— 1, Peterborough ; 
2, Weldon; 3, Oundle; 4, Higham Ferrers; 5,Rothwell; 
6, Haddon ; 7, Daventree ; 8, Northampton ; 9, Preston ; 
10, Brackley. There are five deaneries in Rutlandshire: 
making fifteen in all. 

Northamptonshire was antiently included in the diocese 
of Dorchester, the see of which was removed afterwards to 
Lincoln. The diocese of Peterborough was taken out of 
this in the reign of Henry VIII. It is proposed by the 
Church Commissioners to augment the diocese of Peter- 
borough by the addition of the county and archdeaconry of 
Leicester, subtracted from Lincoln. 

The county is in the Midland circuit. The assizes are 
held at Northampton, the first town on the circuit t* 
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*hich the judges proceed. The quarter-sessions are held 
at Northampton and Peterborough. The county gaol and 
house of correction is at Northampton. It comprehends 
eleven yards, eleven airing-rooms, twelve day-rooms, and 
seven work-rooms. There are borough gaols at Northamp- 
ton and Peterborough. The number of prisoners committed 
in the year preceding Oct., 1834, was 655 ; in 1834, 444 ; 
and in 1836, 440. 

Nine members were returned to parliament from thit 
county before the passing of the Reform Act, viz. two knights 
of the shire, two members each for the city of Peterborough 
and the boroughs of Northampton and Brackley, and one 
member for the borough of Higham Ferrers. By that act 
the number of members was reduced to eight, Brackley 
and Higham Ferrers being disfranchised, and the county 
formed into two divisions, each returning two members. 
The northern division of the county consists of the liberty of 
Peterborough, otherwise the hundred of Nasaburgh, the 
hundreds of Willybrook, Polebrook, Huxloe, Navisford, 
Corby, Higham Ferrers, Rothwell. Hamfordshoe, and Or- 
lingbury. The court for the election of the member* is 
held at Kettering ; and the polling-stations are Kettering, 
Peterborough, Oundle, Wellingborough, and Clipston. The 
southern division comprehends the hundreds of King's 
Sutton, Chipping Warden, Greens Norton, Cleley, Tow- 
cester, Fawsley, Wymersley, Spolhoe, Nobottle Grove, and 
Guilsborough. The court for the election of members is 
held at Northampton; and the polling-stations are North- 
ampton, Daventry, Towcester, and Brackley. The extent 
of the borough of Northampton was unaltered by the 
Boundary Act : the city of Peterborough was augmented 
by the addition of such parts of the parish of St. John the 
Baptist as were not previously included in the city. 

History, Antiquities, <Je.— In the earliest division of our 
island it is doubtful whether this county was included in 
the dominions of the Coritani, or Coritavi (Kopirawu, Ptol.), 
who inhabited Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and the counties 
to the northward; or in those of the Catyeuchlani 
(KarwvxXavoO, who inhabited Buckinghamshire and Bed- 
fordshire, and the counties to the south and south-east ; or 
in those of the Iceni (St/icvoi, Ptol.), who dwelt to the east. 
Perhaps these nations may have occupied each a portion ; 
and the Dobuni (Aopowoi) of Gloucestershire and War- 
wickshire may have also had some parts of the western 
border. In the Roman division of Britain, Northampton 
was included in the province of Flavia Csesariensis. Wat- 
ling Street crossed in a north-west direction through or near 
Towcester and Daventry : the Via Devana, another Roman 
road, parallel to Watling Street, crossed it near Oundle and 
Rockingham: the Ermine Street, more northerly in its 
course, crossed the north-eastern extremity from Castor, on 
the Nene, to Stamford ; and one or two other antlent roads 
had a portion of their course in this county. Watling 
Street may be traced for many miles from the summit of 
Borough Hill near Daventry. On the London side of Wee- 
don it is incorporated with the modern high-road. Parts 
of the Ermine Street are conspicuous between Castor, on 
the Nene, and Upton, and again in the parish of Barnack, 
not far from Stamford. Several Roman stations are usually 
considered to have been in the county, viz. the Tripontium, 
Bennavenna, Isanavatia, and Lactodornm of Antoninus ; and 
the Brinav© and Durnomagus of Richard of Cirencester. 

Tripontium is now by pretty general consent fixed at or 
near Dow Bridge or Dove Bridge, which crosses the Avon, 
uniting the two counties of Leicestershire and Northamp- 
tonshire. Reynolds (Iter Britanniarum) fixes it at the 
village of Lilburn in Northamptonshire, not far from Dow 
Bridge, and about half a mile out of the line of Watling 
Street. There are the traces of a small fort, round which 
perhaps a town was formed. • The area* of this fort * con- 
tains about the fifth part of an acre. The soutbmost part 
is a square piece of grpund, appearing to have been raised, 
and in its sides answering to the four quarters of the 
heavens. At the south-cast and south-west angles are hil- 
locks which have the appearance of bastions. From one 
angle to the other runs a bank of earth, and a like bank 
along the eastern and western sides. To the north-west is 
a large high mount, on which, according to tradition, there 
stood a fort or watchtower, of whose demolished walls the 
churches of Lilburn and Claycoton are said to have been 
builL Causeys, pavements, and ruins often dug up, show 
this town to have been formerly larger than at present' 
(Bridges, Northamptonshire, quoted by Reynolds.) The 



large high mount here mentioned is called 'Um mad 
hill :' it is between Lilburn and Dow Bridge, and w axufcaL 
There are traces of other Roman camps near Iolfcars. 
Various Roman remains have been (bund in this ne 
hood, at the village of Catthorp or Caltborpe, on the i 
tershire side of the river.* 

Bennavenna and Isanavatia (there are many ran*ai 
readings of both names) were most probably the same abet, 
or were at least in the immediate neighbourhood of cart 
other. They are supposed to have been the first a Bntna 
and the second a Roman town. Bennavenna wa* ptsetkr 
on Borough Hill, a short distance east of Daventry, on ea*» 
is one of the largest antient camps or forts wtittng is tac 
island. The form is very irregular, following the shape of i*» 
hill. The outer circumference of the rampart* is rather uorr 
than two miles and a quarter ; the diameter from north in 
south one mile, from east to west at the widest pom* three 
furlongs ; and the whole included area about a handled tail 
fifty acres. The defences were scarcely in any part r«o~ 
fined to a single ditch and rampart : in one part then wm 
as many as four ditches and five ramparts. The r*x»j»rj 
have been much lowered and the ditches filled up by \U 
plough, and in some cases quite levelled. The cirram*! 
fation at the northern end of the camp is of a orach has* 
character than in the other parts. The foundations of ti* 

SrsBtorium, or residence of the Roman commandant, wt 
iscovered in 1823; and walls, tessellated pavement*, uU 
utensils of various kinds were brought to light. They ut 
amply described in Baker's Northamptonshire. 

The Lactodorum of the Romans, which Stukeley and C*V 
fixed at Stoney Stratford, has been by later ojniqcamt 
fixed at Towcester. BerrymountHQl, an artificial mom: m 
the north-east side of the town, was probably the wiel U 
the Romans ; but few other Roman antiquities *?p*? t 
have been discovered. The Brinav© or Bnnam o/RirH^ 
of Cirencester may be placed at Black Ground, near (.Try- 
ping Warden, a village 9 miles from Daventry on the ratd * 
Banbury, where Roman coins and a great quantity of eottcn 
have been discovered. A rampart ran north and tens 
near this station for some distance, having a steep cidt t# 
the west and a gentle slope to the east It was probah j 
designed for the defence of a frontier, and has been cxyx- 
tured to have extended about sixteen miles from tbs 
Charwell to the Learn. Some small part of this beak « 
remaining near Warden, and is called Wallow Bank. Ar- 
bury Bank, not far off, is probably a part of if ; and it a 
likely that this defence gave name to some neighbour^ 
villages or hamlets, as Walton (Wall-town) near K^ 
Sutton, Aston-in-tho-Walls, &c 

That a Roman town or station existed at Castor » eridect 
not only from the name, but from the Roman remain*, 
ruined walls, tessellated pavements, urns and other vessels 
of pottery, and coins in exeat number found here. Sin j: 
remains have been found at Chesterton, or rather at W*>r 
Newton in Huntingdonshire, just across the river: eu*r 
Castor or Chesterton was probably the Roman Duroima 1 
mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary : the Map of Antirt: 
Britain published by the Society for the Diffusion of Uwf-.' 
Knowledge places Durobrivse in Huntingdonshire, and ^* 
Durnomagus of Richard of Cirencester on the Karthaavr 
tonshire side : perhaps the two may be identical, and u* 
ruins on the Northamptonshire side the town, which frr« 
out of the station on the opposite bank, or wms dfpesuesi 
upon it [Huntingdonshire.] We learn from Tae»ti% 
that the Roman general Ostorius Scapula, pcopraHor >a 
Britain in the time of Claudius, fortified the hat af tl* 
Nene by a chain of posts. FBritannia.] 

Numerous indications of Roman residences or posts mr 
be traced along the valley of the Nene. At Cottendoct, * 
little below Oundle; at Drayton House, Lowica. n*a: 
Thrapston; and at Woodford, just above Thrapsto©-*- 
near or upon the left bank of the river, tessellated p»*r 
ments or other antiquities have been discovered. At Km^ 
stead near Thrapston, and at Chester in Irchestcr pox^. 
near Wellingborough, both on the right bank of tb* No* 
are the remains of camps or posts ; and at tbc latter, frag- 
ments of tessellated pavements, coins, £tc bate brea i-£ 
up. At Stanwick, between these posts, fragment* of a tes- 
sellated pavement have been discovered. At UeyJbrd. « 
the right bank of the Nene, above Northampton, and * 

• In the turonvi of Lcioettenhirc. it U rtata! that T rfp o ad— —w mr* 
poaed to be at Catthorp. on the Northamptotuhir* ule of 0a» irw». It « ' " 
\u\* beeo Lilfciro, not Catthorp, whkh U\Ust m oa ihe I ' 
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Piddington, on the road from London by Newport Pwgnel 
to Northampton, pavements have been dug up ; and at 
Cogenhoe, on the right bank of the Nene, below North- 
ampton, some Roman coins and an urn were found. At 
Weedon-Beck are the remains of a post or station, a large 
camp (called Castle Dykes), and other antiquities ; and on 
Arbury Hill, in the parish of Badley, near Daventry, is a 
rectangular camp, generally supposed to be Roman. At 
BarnacK, between Peterborough and Stamford, antiquities 
have been dug up, and at Weldon have been discovered ex- 
tensive tessellated pavements, foundations, coins, and other 
indications of a large mansion or of a town. At Guilsbo- 
rough. north-west of Northampton, and between Aynhoe 
and Newbottle, in the southern extremity of the county, 
there are camps, probably Roman. 

It seems not unlikely that several of these posts belonged 
to the line of defence formed by Ostorius. Durobrivce may 
have been the first station above the fens, which formed of 
themselves a sufficient defence on that side. Ringstead, 
Chester, Weedon-Beck, and Arbury Hill forts were pro- 
bably the work of Ostorius ; and the post of Isanavatia or 
Bennavenna we may reasonably suppose to have been for- 
tified by him. At Isanavatia, or at Arbury Hill, at the head 
of the Nene, the line of defence probably turned southward, 
past Brinavge, or Chipping Warden, and the bank and ditch 
of which there are traces in that neighbourhood may have 
formed part of it. At what point it turned westward and 
joined the Severn can scarcely be determined. Raynsbury 
camp, in the south part of the county, was probably a post 
on this line. 

The county was included in the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Mercia; and Wulf here, king of Mercia, had a palace at 
Weedon-Beck. In the invasion of that kingdom by the Danes, 
the monastery of Medeshamstede, now Peterborough, was 
destroyed, and, upon the extinction of the Mercian dynasty, 
the county was divided between the West Saxons and the 
Danes, the former having all to the south-west and the latter 
all to the north-east of Watling Street (a.d. 880 to 883). The 
Danish part was probably dependent on the community of the 
Danish burghs ; the West Saxon part was governed suc- 
cessively by Ethelred and his widow Etheltteda, daughter 
of Alfred, upon whose death (a.d. 920 or 921), Edward the 
elder, king of Wessex, assumed the direct administration of 
the government. He fortified Towcester, which was on 
Watling Street, and therefore a frontier town, and reduced 
the Danes of Bedford and Northampton to subjection 
(a.d. 921). At the commencement of the reign of Edmund I., 
the Danes, whom Athelstan had subdued, revolted (a.d. 
942) ; but those of the Danish burghs, including those of 
Northamptonshire, submitted to the supremacy of Edmund. 
By a subsequent treaty, all to the north-east of Watling 
Street was ceded by him to his Danish competitor Anlaf, 
but was recovered to the Anglo-Saxons by Edred. Little 
that is worth notice occurred in the county antecedent to 
the Conquest ; though several towns or other places are men- 
tioned in the Saxon Chronicle or other antient records. 

Of the Anglo-Saxon period there are memorials in Brix- 
worth church and the tower of Earls' Barton church : the 
former will be presently noticed ; the latter has been already 
pretty fully described. Upon the Conquest different lord- 
ships in the county were granted to the families of St Liz 
and others. Simon de St. Liz built the castles of North- 
ampton andFotheringay; William the Conqueror is thought 
to have built Rockingham Castle ; and Thorold, a Norman, 
appointed abbot of Medeshamstede, or Peterborough (which 
had been rebuilt after its ruin by the Danes, King Edgar and 
his queen, with the archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and a splendid retinue of nobles and clergy, attending at 
the foundation of the new building), erected a castle within 
the precincts of the abbey, probably for defence against 
He reward le Wake, who had occupied the Isle of Ely. The 
de/ence was insufficient; the town was burned and the 
monastery plundered by the Danes, the allies of Here- 
ward. 

In the reign of William Rufus (a.d. 1094) a great council 
or parliament was held at Rockingham to determine the 
dispute between the king and Anselm, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, respecting the right of investiture and obedience to 
the see of Rome. In the following years the principal 
events occurring in the county were the struggles for the 
town or castle of Northampton in the civil wars of Henry II., 
John, and Henry III. Twice in these contests the students 
of Oxford sought refuge from civil strife within this county. 
P. C, No. 1015. 



In the reign of John (a.d. 1212) the members of Magdalen 
College retired to Brackley Hospital, which was in their 
possession ; and in the time of Henry III. many students 
who, from various causes, had left Oxford, took refuge at 
Northampton, where steps were taken to establish a new 
seminary. A similar emigration from Cambridge to North- 
ampton occurred in the same reign, but a royal mandate 
compelled the students to return. Both Henry III. and 
Edward I. frequently resided at Northampton ; and in the 
reigns of Edward II. and III. and Richard II. several parlia- 
ments were held here : at the last of these was voted the 
noil- tax, which led to Tyler's rebellion. The battle of 
Northampton, in the civil war of the Roses (a.d. 1460) has 
been noticed. Another battle was fought in this county 
during that contest. The men of the North, excited pro- 
bably by the intrigues of the earl of Warwick, rose against 
Edward IV., under a leader called Robin of Redesdale 
(a.d. 1469). These insurgents defeated a Royalist force, 
under William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, at Edgecot, on 
the border of the county towards Oxfordshire. Four thou- 
sand of Pembroke's men fell; and himself and other leaders, 
being taken, were beheaded next day at Northampton 
This was the last event of importance in the county before 
the Reformation. 

Of antient ecclesiastical monastic or castellated architec- 
ture the county possesses several specimens. Brixworth 
church, between Northampton and Market Harborough, is 
one of the most remarkable. It consists of a nave, south 
aisle, chancel, west tower, and staircase turret on the western 
side of the tower. The present nave has but one aisle, and 
that an addition to the original building ; but from the 
foundation of an aisle discovered on the northern side, it 
appears that the present nave consists of the eastern extre- 
mity of the original nave deprived of its aisles, and of a 
portion if not the whole of the original chancel, and that the 
present chancel is a subsequent addition. ' The walls are 
mostly built with rough redstone rag, in pieces not much 
larger than common brick, and all tne arches turned, and 
most of them covered with courses of red bricks or tiles, as 
they may be called, precisely similar in quality and size to 
those found in Roman works discovered in this county ; and 
over the balusters of the window looking from the tower 
into the nave these bricks are used as imposts.' (Rickman's 
Gothic Architecture.) The church has undergone great 
alterations ; the arches opening from the original nave into 
its aisles have been for the most part stopped up ; the stair- 
case turret, the belfry story of the tower and a lofty spire, 
and an aisle on the south side of the nave added in later 
times ; windows of various dates, sizes, and styles inserted ; 
and other changes made at various times from the Conquest 
to the Reformation. It is probable that this church was 
erected in the time of the Romans ; and if so, it is the only 
ecclesiastical monument of that people in the country, as 
well as the most antient of our ecclesiastical edifices. 

Brigstock Church, between Oundle and Rothwell, is ano- 
ther curious church, but the antient work forms only a small 
proportion. The tower is of very rough masonry plastered, 
and has a roughly-built round staircase turret on the west side, 
like Brixworth. The arch into the nave has large plain 
blocks for imposts and a projecting stone round the arch : 
the tower opens into the north aisle by a semicircular- 
headed plain door, with a small window over it. There are 
several additions, as a belfry story and spire, of a later date, 
which present several interesting features. 

Barnack church, near Stamford, has a tower probably 
Anglo-Saxon. The lower part has projecting stone ribs like 
those of the tower of Earls 1 Barton noticed in the preceding 
part of this article. The arch opening into the nave resem- 
bles that of Brigrtock, but is much more ornamented, with 
an arrangement of the impost unlike any Norman work, but 
much like a rude attempt to imitate Roman mouldings. 

Castor Church, near Peterborough, is a large and fine 
cross-church, with a Norman tower at the intersection. This 
tower displays almost every variety of Anglo-Norman 
moulding and ornament The two upper stories present a 
very enriched appearance, having open arches and continued 
arcades round. Both the parapet of the tower and the spire 
are of later date. Other parte of the church, as well as the 
tower, present very interesting points. St Peter's church, 
Northampton, described already, and Peterborough cathe- 
dral [Peterborough], have considerable portions of Nor- 
man architecture ; also the parish churches of Brockhole, 
Castle Ashby, Cotterstock, Dodford\East Haddon, Harpole, 
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Helpstone, Kingsthorpe, Maxey, Monlton, Peakirk, Tits- 
ford, Polbrook, Weedon-Beck, and some* others, have more 
or less of Norman architecture in them. Of these, Castle 
Ashby, Cotterstock, Maxey, Polbrook, Helpstone, and 
Pitsford are especially deserving of notice. Barnwell St. 
Andrew's, Aldwinkle All Saints, Canons Ashby, Easton, 
Finedon, Fotheringay (formerly collegiate), Lowick, Raunds, 
Rushden, St. Mary's Church at Stamford Baron, Stan wick, 
King's Sutton, Tichmarsh, Warmington, Whiston, Wilby, 
and Wollaston are also worthy of notice for their beauty or 
for the curious features they present There are some 
ruins of the collegiate buildings adjoining to Fotheringay 
church. 

Of St James's abbey, Duston, near Northampton, 
founded by William Peverel, natural son of William the 
Conqueror, for Black or Austin canons (yearly revenue, at 
the dissolution, 213/. 7s. 1\d. gross, 175/. 18#. <fyL clear), 
and of Pipewell Cistertian abbey. Great Oakley, near Rock- 
ingham (yearly revenue, at the dissolution, 387/. 8#. Ofcf. 
gross, 286/. lit. 8jd clear), only the foundations and 
traces of the walls are remaining. A portion of the chapel 
of Catesby Benedictine nunnery, near Daventry (yearly re- 
venue, at the dissolution, 145/. 0*. 6rf. gross, 132/. 18*. lljd 
clear) ; a portion, supposed to be the refectory, of the Clumac 
priory at Daventry (gross yearly revenue, at the dissolution, 
236/. It. 6d) ; the conventual church of the priory of Austin 
canons at Canons Ashby, between Northampton and Ban- 
bury (revenue, at the dissolution, 127/. 19*. gross, 119/. 0*. 4a\ 
clear) ; the kitchen and a few other vestiges (now incorpo- 
rated in a farm-bouse) of Sewardsley Cistertian priory, near 
Towcester (yearly revenue, at the dissolution, 18/. 1 U. 2d. 
gross, 12/. 6*. 7{d. clear), are the principal monastic re- 
mains. Queen's Cross at Hardingstone Las been noticed. 
Geddington Cross, near Kettering, another of those erected 
by Edward I. in memory of his wife, is of triangular shape, 
elevated on eight steps, and divided into three compartments* 
the lower one solid, adorned with six shields charged with 
arms and other sculptured ornaments; the compartment 
above this consists of six pillars rising from an embattled 
turret, and supporting six decorated canopies; beneath these 
canopies are placed three statues of the queen. The upper 
compartment is richly adorned. 

The castellated ruins are few. These are the earth- works 
of Northampton, Higham Ferrers, Brackley, Fotheringay, 
and perhaps one or two others, and the gateway of Rock- 
ingham. Barnwell Castle is a fine and interesting ruin : 
it consists of four massy round towers, with their connecting 
nails enclosing a quadrangular court: the western wall is 
dilapidated. The grand gateway, which still remains, is 
flanked by two round towers. Some of the antient walls 
and works of this fortress are in almost as perfect a state as 
when first built, particularly the entrance gate and some 
vaulted rooms connected with it. 

There are a few antient mansions. Drayton House, 
Lowick, near Thrapston, is of the age of Henry VI. : it re- 
tains many of the features of an antient castle. Fawsley 
House, 3 miles south of Daventry, the antient seat of the 
Knightly family, is an incongruous pile of various dates. 
North borough manor-house, between Peterborough and 
Market Deeping, now a farm-house, is of decorated English 
character, and some of its portions and details are very 
beautiful. 

In the reign of Queen Elisabeth this county was the 
scene of the execution of Mary of Scotland, who was tried, 
condemned, and beheaded in Fotheringay Castle. This castle 
was entirely demolished by order of James L when he came 
to the throne. This county possesses several memorials of 
the public men of Elisabeth's time. Burleigh or Burghley 
House, on the border of the county near Stamford, was built 
tor the most part by the great Lord Burleigh, though many 
additions ana alterations have been made by subsequent 
possessors. It is a vast pile, displaying magnificence rather 
than taste. Kirby Hall, Gretton, near Rockingham, was 
built by Sir Christopher Hatton, lord-keeper: it has been 
materially altered since. The more antient parts of Castle 
Ashby, about 6 miles east of Northampton, were erected 
by Henry lord Compton. The offices of the manor-house 
of Ashby St Ledger (near Daventry) contain a small room 
in which the gunpowder plot in the time of James I. was 
concocted. The house belonged to Catesby, one of the 
leaders in the conspiracy. 

The battle of Naseby, which decided the civil war of 
Charles I., was fought m this county (a.d. 1645). The king 



had a fortnight before taken Leicester Iff 
marching southward by Harborough to Daventry, < 
Fairfax to raise the siege of Oxford in order to oppose hem. 
On the approach of the parliamentarian forces under Faw 
fax and Cromwell to Northampton, Charles retreated tela* 
neighbourhood of Harborough, but finding his eoesun 
close in pursuit, he determined to turn upon tbcne. Tbs tat- 
tle was /ought at Naseby, and each side mustered aboot sees 
or 9000 men. The right wing of each army, the RoyalaSj 
under Rupert, the Parliamentarians under Cromwell, vat 
victorious ; but while Rupert wasted his advantage by la- 
considerate pursuit, Cromwell decided the day by " ^ x^ t 
the Royalist centre in the flank and rear. The rietaej vss 
decisive: the Royalists had 800 killed and woonded ma 
Parliamentarians rather more ; but they look 40#e prison- 
ers and all the artillery, besides other spoils of the gm*+tt 
importance. 

After the king had surrendered himself to (be Scots at 
Newark, and been delivered into the hands of the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners, he was brought to HohfeoJby, m 
Holmby House, about 6 miles north-west of Nortbaaptoa. 
From this place he was carried off by Cornet Joyce, at cae 
head of a party of horse, and taken to the army. * Hoideeky 
House, which had been built by Sir Christopher Harm a 
the time of Elizabeth, was demolished by order of the par- 
liament, and scarcely any remains are now left 

The only struggle which attended the restoratisa d 
Charles II. took place in this county. General Lamatrt, 
who had escaped from confinement in the Tower of Loein, 
appeared at Daventry with a few troojps of horse, but. bus* 
attacked by Colonels Ingoldsby and Streater, and destrrwi 
by his own men, was captured and re-committed to uw 
Tower. 

(Baker's History of Northamptonshire; Bridge's Jfi#- 
tory of Northamptonshire ; Beauties of England as* 
Wales; Conybeare and Phillips, Outlines of the Geo/ogy / 
England and Wales; Greenough's Geological Map w* 
England; Lewis's Topographical Dictionary; Riefcsani 
Gothic Architecture ; Bntton's Architectural AnO^mum ; 
Reynolds's Iter Britannia/rum ; Palgrave's Rise and Pro- 
gress of the English Commonwealth; Sharon Tnraer'i 
Anglo-Saxons and History of England in the MMe 
Ages ; Parliamentary Papers.) 

Statistics. 

Population. — Northamptonshire is chiefly an agrictiltnrtl 
county. In 1831 it ranked the twelfth on the list of agri- 
cultural counties: its place in this respect has flactmated 
since 1811, when it was the tenth on this list ; and m IBJI 
it was the eleventh. Of 43,793 males twenty years of age 
and upwards, only 582 were (in 1831) engaged in pjaanfir- 
tures,and 21,907 were occupied in agricultural pursuits; 
out of this latter number 17,775 were labourers. Of the 
582 employed in manufactures or in making manufcctsrmf 
machinery, about 200 were engaged at Kettering in saaks% 
shoes and weaving silk-shag ; about 60 in weaving pleak it 
Roth well, Chatcombe, and Eydon; there were US at 
Middleton-Cheney occupied as frame-work knitters* sad 
about 70 more thus employed in other parts ; §# men a 
making carpets and preparing worsted for that purpose, is 
of them at Spratton, 13 at Hollowell; and there wear 5* 
weavers of miscellaneous descriptions in several TflJagsi 
throughout the county. In the towns of Northampton. 
Wellingborough, Irthlingborough, and various other eleeea. 
more than 2000 men were occupied aa shoe-maker*, a 
making shoes not consumed in the respective places; but 
these, for the sake of uniformity, were placea under tba 
head of men engaged in trades and handicrafts, thee** 
more strictly sneaking they are manufacturers. 

The population of Northamptonshire, in each of the fal- 
lowing decennary periods, < 





Mate*. 


Female*. 


Total. 


fm—m. 


1801 


63,417 


68,340 


131.757 




1811 


68,279 


73,074 


141,353 


7-» 


1821 


79,575 


82,908 


162,483 


14*4 


1831 


87,949 


91,387 


179436 


!••» 



showing an increase, between the first and last period*, «< 
47,579, or more than 36 per cent on the whole popnlsDoa ; 
being 21 per cent, below the whole rate of increase tbrou^e>- 
out England. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the populate** 
of every hundred, as taken in 1831 •— 
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HOUSES. 




OCCUPATIONS. 




PERSONS. 




HUNDREDS, 




"■ ■" 








Families 


Allother 










CITIES, LIBERTIES, 
or 


Inhabited. 


Families. 


Build- 
ing. 


Unin- 
habited. 


Families 
chiefly 

employed 
in agri- 
culture. 


chiefly 
employed 
in trade, 
manufac- 
tures, 


Families 
not com- 
prised in 
the two 
preced- 


Males, 


Females. 


Total of 
Persons. 


Males 

twenty 
years of 


BOROUGHS. 










and han- 


ing 








age. 














dicraft. 


daises 










CuppingWarden(Hun- 
dred) • • • 


972 


1,059 


3 


25 


671 


233 


155 


2,321 


2,376 


4,697 


1,163 


Cleley 

Corby • • 

Fawsley . . • 


1,462 


1,633 


10 


24 


960 


415 


258 


3,557 


3,856 


7,413 


1,803 


2,171 


2,362 


9 


62 


1,253 


557 


552 


5,149 


5,285 


10,434 


2,573 


2,944 


3,096 


13 


73 


1,373 


992 


731 


6,787 


7,370 


14,157 


3,363 


Greens Norton . . 


1,115 


1,186 


5 


26 


750 


274 


162 


2,638 


2,695 


5,333 


1,386 


Guilsborough . 
Hamrbrdshoe • 


2,032 


2,219 


8 


36 


1,244 


597 


378 


4,805 


4,914 


9,719 


2,402 


1,637 


1,753 


2 


48 


498 


906 


349 


4,002 


4,176 


8,178 


1,970 


Higham Ferrers • 


1,555 


1,833 


12 


21 


901 


678 


254 


4,042 


4,194 


8,236 


2,057 


Huxloe • • 


2,567 


2,745 


5 


75 


1,217 


975 


553 


6,192 


6,645 


12,837 


2.998 


King's Sutton • 
NavisJbrd • • 


2,529 


2,705 


6 


48 


1,678 


675 


352 


6,132 


6,303 


12,435 


3,092 


516 


555 


5 


9 


306 


154 


95 


1,338 


1,397 


2,735 


633 


Nobottle Grove • • 


1,825 


1,929 


8 


59 


1,071 


470 


388 


4,302 


4,424 


8,726 


2,168 


Orungbury . • 
Pblebrook • • 


1,178 


1,252 


3 


25 


754 


304 


194 


2,834 


2,860 


5,694 


1,365 


879 


998 




27 


489 


289 


220 


2,280 


2,257 


4,537 


1,057 


Roth well • • 


1,682 


1,781 


6 


38 


897 


• 492 


392 


3,872 


3,988 


7,860 


2,038 


Spelhoe . • • 
Towcester • • 


1,210 


1,267 




28 


683 


322 


262 


2,870 


2,980 


5,850 


1,388 


977 


1,037 


6 


28 


434 


435 


168 


2,360 


2,513 


4,873 


1,152 


Willybrook 
Wymersley • • 


1,160 


1,312 


3 


18 


730 


416 


166 


2,904 


2,886 


5,790 


1,462 


1,740 


1,912 


1 


25 


1,165 


463 


284 


4,315 


4,542 


8,857 


2,125 


Northampton ( Bo- 
rough) • 

Peterborough ( Li- 
berty) . 

Peterborough (City) . 


3,091 


3,191 


28 


120 


88 


2,217 


886 


7,619 


V32 


15,351 


3,846 


1,952 


2,193 


16 


42 


1,162 


512 


519 


5,066 


5,005 


10,071 


2,607 


1,128 


1,145 


5 


25 


10 


519 


616 


2,564 


2,989 


5,553 


1,146 


Totals . 


36,322 


39,163 


154 


882 


18,334 


12,895 


7,934 


78,949 


91,387 


179,336 


43,793 



County Expenses, Crimes, #c.— The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the four dates of 
£ s. d. 

1801 were 94,607, being 14 4 for each inhabitant. 
1811 .. 139,675 „ 19 9 
1821 .. 145,093 „ 17 10 



1831 



150,816 



16 9 



The sum expended for the same purpose for the year end- 
ing March, 1838, was 77,163/.: and assuming that the 
population had increased from 1831 to 1838 at the same 
rate of progress as in the ten preceding years, the above 
sum gives an average of 8*. Ojrf. for each inhabitant. These 
averages are above those for the whole of England and 
Wales. 

The sum raised in Northamptonshire for poor-rate, 
county-rate, and other local purposes, in the year ending 
25th of March, 1833, was 169,614?., and was levied upon the 
various descriptions of property as under : — 

On land . . £150,467 

Dwelling-houses • 15,181 

Mills, factories, &c. . 1,756 

Manorial profits, navigation, &c. 2,209 



3s. 
10 
13 

2 



Total 169,614 8 



The amount expended was— 
For the relief of the poor . • 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 
For other purposes • . 



£148,042 

3,742 

19,037 



4 

18 

5 



170,822 7 



Total money expended 

In the returns made up in subsequent years the descrip- 
tions of property assessed are not specified. In the years 
1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 1838, there were raised 166,712/. 
19*. 144,112/. 4*., 112,531/. 12*. (not given for 1837), and 
89,419/. respectively; and the expenditure of each year was 
as follows : — 



1834. 

£. 

For the rstte/of the poor 140,179 

I a suits of law, removal of I «a\\ 

paupers, See. J ^ X1 

PnysMUts towards the 

county-rate 
F« all other purposes 



•) 



1835. 

£. 

118342 

2,498 
932 
13.123 



1836. 

£. 

91,901 

2.006 

7.658 

10,440 



Ifcnl Mswy etptnoed rflW^ 1*3,7** 11*00* 



1887. 1839. 

74,072 77.163 

1,148 863 

not given. 9,363 

4396 5.568 



The saving effected in the sum expended in 1838, as com- 
pared with that expended in 1834, was therefore 72,815/., 
or not quite 44 per cent, and the sum expended for the re- 
lief of the poor in 1838 was less than that in 1834 by 
63,016/., or more than 45 per cent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Northamptonshire, as 
ascertained in 1836, under the acts 3 and 4 William IV., 
c. 80. were 27 ; the number of miles of road under their 
charge was 358. The annual income arising from tolls and 
parish composition in lieu of statute duty, in 1835, was 
37,990/., and the annual expenditure in the same year was 
as follows — 

Manual labour • . £ 

Team labour, and carriage of materials 

Materials for surface repairs . 

Land purchased . • . 

Damages done in obtaining materials . 

Tradesmen's bills • • 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 

Law charges • • 

Interest of debt • • • 

Improvements • 

Debts paid off 

Incidental expenses . 

Estimated value of statute duty per- 
formed • • • • 

Total expenditure 36,701 16 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for 
the relief of the poor, was 6801/. 6*., disbursed as fol- 
lows : — 

Bridges, building, repairs, &c. • 

Gaols, houses of correction, &c, and 
maintaining prisoners, &c. 

Shire halls, and courts of justice, build- 
ing, repairing, &c. . • 

Prosecutions . 

Clerk of the peace . . . 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial • 

Conveyance of convicts 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 

Coroner . . • • 

Miscellaneous . • • 

Total expenditure 
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The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1834, were 765, 927, and 1213 respectively, making an 
average of 109 annually in the first period, of 132 in the 
second period, and of 1 76 in the third period. The number 
of persons tried at quarter-sessions in each of the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect to which any costs "were 
paid out of the county rates, were 49, 54, and 61 respectively. 
Among the persons charged with offences there were com- 
mitted for 

1831. 1832. 1833. 

Felonies 44 48 48 

Misdemeanors .563 

The total number of committals in each of the same years 
was 77, 72, and 53 respectively. 

1831. 1832. 183a 

The number convicted was 58 65 39 

Acquitted . . 13 14 7 

Discharged by proclamation 6 3 7 

There were 268 persons charged in 1838 with crimes at 
the assizes and sessions in Northamptonshire. Of these 38 
were charged with offences against the person, 24 of which 
were common assaults; 12 were charged with offences 
against property committed with violence ; 19 1 with offences 
against property committed without violence ; only 2 were 
charged with malicious offences ; 1 for uttering counterfeit 
coin ; and 24 for various misdemeanors. 

Of the whole number committed, 188 were convicted, 56 
were acquitted, 3 were not prosecuted, and no bill was found 
against 20. Of those convicted, 2 were sentenced to deatli, 
but their sentence was commuted into transportation for life ; 
31 were transported for various periods ; 2 were sentenced 
to two years; 28 to one year; and 1 15 to six months and 
under; 10 were fined, and 1 was found insane. Of the 
whole number of offenders, 234 were males and 34 females; 
104 could neither read nor write ; 148 could read and write 
imperfectly ; 1 5 could read and write well ; and one had re- 
ceived superior instruction. 

The number of persons registered in 1 837 to vote for 
county members was 8457. Of these, 5620 were free- 
holders, 41 leaseholders, 654 copyholders, 2021 occupying 
tenants, and 121 annuitants: being 1 in 21 of the whole 
population, and 1 in 5 of the male population twenty years 
of age and upwards, as taken in 1831. 

Northamptonshire contains three savings* banks: the 
number of depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th 
of November, in each of the following years, were as 
under:— 

1832. 1833. 1834. < 1835. 

, 4.831 1503 4.920 5.0*2 

£1$5.397 £37.873 £159,199 £160.271 



Number of depositor* • 
Amount of deposit* • 



The various sums in the savings' banks in 1836, 1837, 
and 1838, were distributed as under: — 



1836. 



1837. 



1838. 



Not exceeding £20 
50 
100 
150 
200 
200 



Depo- Dcpo- Drpo- 

■itort. Deposit*, sitors. Deposits, sitors. Deposits. 

2.992 £21.129 3.115 £21.647 3.379 £23.598 
48.463 



Above 



1.413 
604 
192 
109 
66 



48.414 
42.143 
S3. 12* 
19615 
19.036 



1 1.600 

637 

810 

100 

70 



4<,915 
24.844 
18.051 
19.475 



1.667 
678 
181 
116 
64 



62.168 
46.935 
27.890 
19736 
18.416 



6.376 167.459 5,732 176,296 6,084 188.742 

Education. — The following summary is taken from the 
Parliamentary Returns on Education made in the session 
of 1835. 

Schools. SchoUrs. Total. 

Infant schools . . .132 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years : — 

Males . . 636 

Females . . C13 

Sex not specified . 935 

Daily schools . . . 544 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years:— 

Males . . 8,471 

Females . . 5,186 

Sex not specified . 2,434 



lS»»i 



fefeUn. TwmL 
Total of children under daily in* 
struction . . . 

Sunday-schools . . • 406 

Number of children at such schools ; 
ages from 4 to 15 years : 

Males • . 11,663 

Females . . 11.668 

Sex not specified • a.Ml 

too* 

Assuming that the population between the ages of t vxi 
15 years has increased in the same proportion a* I be vkoV 
of the population since 1821, and that the whole popol»t*- 
has increased in the same ratio since 1832 as in the u-r 
years preceding that time, the approximate number <>' 
children between the ages of 2 ana 15 years thus found a* 
residing in Northamptonshire in 1833 was about COJt7. 

Sixty-seven Sunday-schools are returned from place* 
where no other school exists, and the cbddren, t»7* it 
number, who are instructed therein cannot be tuppartf 
to attend any other schools; at all other placet Suadsv* 
school children have opportunity of resorting to otb« 
schools also, but in what number, or in wbal promnoc 
duplicate entry of the same children is thus produced, ssss: 
remain uncertain. Fifty-one schools, containing WM 
children, which are both daily and Sunday schools*, arr re- 
turned from various places, and duplicate entry a ki»«~ 
to be thus far created. Making allowance th encfert It 
this cause, which prevents accuracy, we may perhaps fcxW 
estimate that about two- thirds of the children between tli 
ages of 2 and 15 years are under instruction in ihi* eeu»tj 

Maintenance of Schools. 
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5,978 420 


27.783j 457 


8.609 *» 4.:~ 



The schools established by Dissenters, included in 
above statement, are 



Schools 



67G 



Infant-schools • * 2 containing •* 

Daily-schools . . 15 3t- 

Sunday- schools . . 110 . M, 

The schools established since 1818 are 

Infant and other daily schools 279 containing M'l 

Sunday-schools . . 215 . 17.2 1 

Twenty-four boarding-schools are included in the numVc 
of daily-schools given above. No school in this countr tf- 
pears to be confined to the children of parents of the &*.'; 
blished Church, or of any other religious denonxAiwt^ 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost even msuacc. 
especially in schools established by Dissenters, with »k- - 
are here included Wesley an Methodists and R ^*% ■ 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries of books are attached to 23 school* -z 
this county. 

NORTHCOTE, JAMES, an English artist arjd vr/.r 
on art, was born in 1746, at Plymouth, where ha &tbcr«a« 
a watchmaker. Having been introduced to Sir Jo»i~i 
Reynolds through Dr. J. Mudge, he went to Londso n - 
age of twenty-five to study painting under him* and wv* ' - 
five years not only his pupil but his inmate. Thi» «rcx-=. 
stance was of no small advantage to him, as it not <* 
tended to refine his manners, but brought him into a-.*t 
with the best society of the day. On quitting Reynold i 
at first set up as a portrait-painter, and would no dJubc ii* 
become eminent in that branch of the art, as be rv»-n. , 
much insight into and power of describing indmduxl cia 
racter. But his ambition prompted him to aspire to *cc* 
2,184 thing higher than taking likenesses. He ■ccorditi^i -* 
out for Italy, where he spent about five years. »nU *-. 
made a member of the academies of Florence and Cac* --* 
On his return he was encouraged by Boydell, wbopubti»&--. 
many engraviugs after subjects pa in ted "by him. end «o»r. 
others that called the Village Doc tress, which «• t c « 
long time an exceedingly popular print. For the Sfcmk*rm 
16,111 Gallery he produced two of his best works, the Murirx . 
[ the Two Princes in the Tower, and Hubert and ' 
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besides some other subjects. Yet although he displayed 
considerable skill in composition and colouring, together 
with vigour of expression, bis ability in art was by no means 
equal to his enthusiasm and his application. For nearly 
half a century he existed almost entirely in his painting- 
room in Argyle Street, and would have been content, as 
he himself said, to live on so for ever in what was to him 
ill -sufficient enjoyment. In the latter part of his life he 
was quite a recluse, and independent both in spirit and cir- 
cumstances—the latter chiefly owing to his prudence and 
frugality. He was apt to be somewhat cynical, though 
really kind-hearted. Hazlitt's 'Conversations' with him 
afford the best portraiture of his character and of the qua- 
lities of his mind. His literary productions are far from 
being inconsiderable. Many papers of his appeared in a 
work entitled 'The Artist,' and in 1813 he published his 
• Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with an Analysis of his 
Discourses,* a quarto volume, to which he afterwards added 
a supplement In 1828, at the age of eighty- two, he again 
appeared as an author, with his * One Hundred Fables, ori- 
ginal and selected,' which, though of little interest as a 
literary performance, is a book of great attraction on account 
of the very numerous and exquisite wood-cuts, all which 
were executed after his own designs, and were superior to 
any embellishments of the kind that had then appeared. A 
second set was published after his death, according to his 
instructions in his will. As if to convince the world that he 
was not only still living, but unwearied by his long career, 
he published, in his eighty-fourth year, his ' Life of Titian,' a 
work which contains much information relative to painting 
and to art generally. Neither did he lay aside his pencil, 
but may almost be said to have died with it in his hand, 
since he continued to amuse himself with it till within a 
day or two of his death, which happened at his house in 
Argyle Street, July 13, 1831. Northcote was never mar- 
ried, but lived with his maiden sister, who survived him. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, a northern county of England. 
It is bounded on the north by Norhamshire and Island- 
shire, two divisions which constitute a detached part of the 
county of Durham ; on the east by the North Sea or Ger- 
man Ocean ; on the south by the county of Durham, from 
which it is separated in one part by the Tyne, in other 
parte by the Stanlev Burn and the Derwent, feeders of the 
Tyne ; on the soutn-west by Cumberland, from which in 
one part it is separated by the Irthing, which flows into the 
Eden; and on the north-west by the Scotch counties of 
Berwick and Roxborough, from the former of which it is in 
one part separated by the Tweed. Its form, if the small 
detached part of Durham be taken with it, is triangular, 
the base, resting on the county of Durham, and the vertex 
being at the bounds of the town of Berwick. The length 
of the base, from the mouth of the Tyne to Blacklaw Moun- 
tain on the border of Cumberland, is 47 miles; that of the 
side from the mouth of the Tyne to Berwick bounds, 60 
miles ; and that of the remaining side, 70 miles. That 
portion of the district whose form and dimensions are here 
given which belongs to the county of Durham is very small. 
The area of the county of Northumberland is estimated 
at 1871 square miles; the population in 1821 was 198,965; 
in 1831, 222,912, showing an increase in ten years of 23,947, 
or 1 2 per cent., and giving 1 1 9 inhabitants to the square 
mile. In size it is the fifth of the English counties ; in 
amount of population the twenty- fo urth ; and in density of 
population the thirty-eighth. 

Newcastle, the county town, is on the Tyne, about 250 
miles in a direct line north by west of London, or 278 miles 
by the mail-road through Ware, Huntingdon, Stamford, 
Grantham, Newark, Doncaster, York, Thirsk, North- 
allerton, Darlington, and Durham. [Newcastle.] 

Surface, Geological Structure, and Hydrography.— 
Northumberland is a rugged county. The highest hills 
are on the north-west border, towards Scotland. They are 
commonly designated the Cheviot Hills, which name is in 
strictness limited to one group among them. They extend 
from the neighbourhood of Wooier towards the south-west. 
The Cheviot Hills, properly so called (2657 feet high), are near 
the northern extremity. Biors Hugh, Hedgehope (2347 feet 
high), the Hartside Hills, Standrop, Rowhope, Cawlahope, 
and many others are near the Cheviot, but more to the south- 
ward ; Lumsdcn Hill (725 feet high), Carter Hill. Three 
Pikes, Tronting Crag, Peel Fell, Granknus, Baron s Pike, and 
others, are to the southward of these, approaching the Cum- 
berland border, These hills have inseveral instancesacomcal 



form, and some are nearly perfect cones ; they are covered 
with a fine green turfi and afford excellent pasture for sheep. 
Another range of hills, nearly parallel to the range just 
described, extends from the east of the junction of the Till 
with the Tweed southward to the bank of the Tyne. In the 
northern part they bear the name of the Divot Hills ; in the 
centre they form the high lands of Eglingham Common, 
Rothbury Forest, the Simonside Hills (1407 feet high), and 
Harwood Moor; more to the south are Ottar Caps and 
Tone Crag. Black Heddon, near the Divot Hills, is 646 
feet high. Branches from these hills extend eastward toward 
the sea ; Rufflaw, in one of these branches near Morpeth, 
is 595 feet high ; and Alnwick Moor is 808 feet high. The 
hills south of the Coquet form part of the extensive moor- 
lands which occupy a third part of the county, and have an 
average elevation of from 500 to 1000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 1 

South of the Tyne is a group of hills separating the 
valleys of the Tyne and the Wear. The Wolf Hills, part 
of this group, approach the right or east bank of the South 
Tyne. On the opposite side of the valley of that river are 
the high lands of Geltsdale Forest, which are partly in this 
county and partly in Cumberland. 

The coast is low. There are no cliffs except very low ones 
throughout its whole range. From the mouth of the Tweed 
at Berwick it runs south-east to Sunderland Point. In this 
part are two bays: the larger, opposite Holy Island; the 
other, Buddie Bay, into which a little stream, the Warnburn, 
Hows, is more to the south-east. Holy Island and the Fame 
Islands are noticed elsewhere. [Durham.] 

From Sunderland Point the coast runs south by east to 
the mouth of the Tyne. It is marked by some headlands 
and bays; Beadnell Point, the headland of Dunstanborough 
Castle, Boulmer Bay, Alnmouth Bay.Hawksley Point, south 
of which is Druriage Bay, Newbiggin Point, and Seaton 
Road. Coquet Island lies off Hawksley Point. It is nearly 
a mile long from north to south, and about half a mile 
broad. It had formerly a religious house, a cell to Tyne- 
mouth ; there was also a fortress, the ruins of which have 
been converted into a dwelling-house and lighthouse. It 
contains some rich pasture and abounds in rabbits. Coal 
was dug in Leland*s time. 

The south-eastern part of the county, bounded by a line 
drawn from Warkworth, at the mouth of the Coquet, by the 
head of the river Blyth, to the Tyne, and from thence south- 
ward to the bank of the Derwent, is included in the great 
coal-field of the counties of Northumberland and Durham. 
[Coal-Fields] This coal-field is skirted on the north- 
west by a belt of land occupied by the millstone-grit. The 
thickness of this formation is probably 900 or 1000 feet at 
least. The prevailing rock of the series is shale, known 
by the provincial name of plate, with which occur various 
beds of sandstone, differing in hardness and texture, and, 
according to these differences, distinguished as freestones, 
hazles, whetstones, grindstones, and millstones. Beyond 
the millstone-grit district is a belt of land, still narrower 
than the foregoing, occupied by the carboniferous or moun- 
tain limestone. This is marked in Mr. Greenougb/s ' Map 
as skirting the millstone-grit, from the sea at Alnmouth to 
the southern border of the county, where it expands over a 
greater extent, occupying the valley of the Tyne and the 
country south of it from the border of Cumberland to below 
Hexham. Nearly all the rest of the county is occupied by 
a series of formations comprising sandstones of various kinds 
(one of them resembling the sandstone of the millstone-grit 
series), limestone, slatv clay, shale, and coal. The relative 
position of these beds is not ascertained. The coal worked 
in this formation is slate coal, and is considered inferior in 
quality to that of the Northumberland and Durham coal- 
field. Conybeare and Phillips refer these beds to the mitt- 
stone-grit series. 

Trap rocks occur in connection with both coal formations; 
either as overlying masses, resting unconformably on the 
subjacent strata; as dykes, irregularly intersecting the 
strata- or as beds, conformably interstratified and regularly 
alternating with the other strata. A small district along 
the Tweed is occupied by the new red-sandstone. 

The principal mineral product of this county is pit-coal, 
of which the chief part raised is sent coastwise to London 
and to various ports of the southern and eastern counties 
which do not produce coal. [Coal-Fields ; Coal Trade.] 
The principal pits in the great coal-field are in the neigft- 
bouihoodoftheTyne. 
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There are many pits in tbe millstone-grit and carboni- 
ferous limestone districts, and in the inferior coal formation 
which crops out from beneath them and overspreads to 
large a portion of the county. Some gypsum is obtained in 
the red-sandstone district, near the Tweed ; and there are 
lead-mines in the carboniferous limestone at Allendale, near 
the border of Durham [Allendale], and in other places. 
The ores of tine abound in most of the veins producing lead. 
There is abundance of ironstone in the strata which occur in 
the coal-measures. Limestone is dug in many parts, and 
stone for various purposes is quarried in the principal coal- 
field. 

The rivers of Northumberland rise for the most part in the 
eastern slope of the hills of the north-western boundary, and 
flow eastward across the county to the German Ocean. The 
Tweed lies to the west of this range, and belongs chiefly to 
Scotland. For a short distance however, near Coldstream, 
it skirts the border of Northumberland and of that detached 
portion of Durham which adjoins Berwick. The tide flows 
Up to Norham Castle, but vessels of forty or fifty tons get 
up to New Waterford only, six miles above Berwick. 

The Till rises in the eastern slope of the border range, 
near the Bartside Hills, and, under the name of the Bre- 
mish, flows first eastward, then northward; on reaching 
the neighbourhood of Belford it turns north-west, and, as- 
suming the name of Till, flows into the Tweed. It receives 
the Roddam Burn and the Lill Burn, and the Beaumont or 
Glen river, the last from the west side of the hills. The Till 
is nearly 40 miles long. 

The Aln rises at Alnham, near the foot of the border 
range, and flowing eastward 20 miles past Alnwick, falls 
into the sea at Alnmouth. The Coquet rises in the border 
range, and flowing first south-east, then bending to the east 
past Rothbury, and then flowing again to the north-east, falls 
into the ocean just below Warkworth, after a course of 
about 37 miles. The Aln and the Coquet are both navi- 
gable for a short distance, the former up to Alnwick. There 
is a salmon fishery at the mouth of these rivers, and the 
Aln abounds in trout. 

The Wensbeck or Wansbeck rises in the hills which run 
through the centre of the county, and flows east past Mor- 
peth, where it becomes navigable, into the German Ocean. 
Its whole length is 24 miles, the length of the navigation 6 
miles. The Blyth rises in the same range of hills as the 
Wensbeck, and has a course of above 20 miles nearly pa- 
rallel to that river, more to the southward. It is navigable 
a short distance from the mouth. The Pont is a small 
stream, flowing into the Blyth. The parish of Bedlington, 
or * Bedlingtonshire,' between the mouths of the Wensbeck 
and the Blyth, belongs to the county of Durham. The 
Seaton Burn is a short stream, 11 or 12 miles long, to the 
south of the Blyth, with which it communicates near its 
source. It flows into the sea at Seaton Sluice, or Hartley 
new harbour. 

The North Tyne rises from several springs, some of which 
are just within the Scottish border, some in Northum- 
berland but close on the border, and after flowing south- 
ward under the name of the Keelder Burn for 10 miles, 
turns eastward and flows 14 miles to just below Bellingham, 
where it receives the river Reed from the border of the 
county, 22 miles long; from this point the stream flows 
south-east 14 miles to the junction of the South Tyne, just 
above Hexham. The South Tyne rises amid the hills south 
of Aldstone Moor in Cumberland, and after flowing 1 7 miles 
northward to Haltwhistle, turns eastward and flows 16 miles 
to its junction with the North Tyne. It receives the Allen 
and some other small streams. The united stream flows in 
a tolerably direct eastward course of 30 miles, past New- 
castle into the sea between North and South Shields. Its 
whole length from the head of the North Tyne is about 70 
miles. It is navigable for sea-borne vessels up to Newcastle, 
and for river craft a few miles higher. The salmon fishery 
on this river was formerly celebrated, but is now nearly if 
not quite destroyed. The spring-tides rise about 18 feet at 
the mouth of the river and about 1 1 J feet at Newcastle. 

The salmon fishery of the Tweed is very important, and 
a considerable number of boxes of that fish packed in ice 
are sent from that river to the London market, beside what 
is pickled or dried. There is a fishery for salmon-trout and 
grilse, oi small salmon, at Warkworth on the Coquet. 

The vale of the Coquet is noted for the excellence of its 
agriculture; tbe vale of Tyne exhibits great variety of 
•oeaery ; above Newcastle it is rich and beautiful. 



There are no canals in Northumberland, but there ere 
many railroads. The most important is the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railroad. It follows the valley of the Tyise and 
South Tyne, partly on tbe south, partly on the north ud* 
of the river, and passes by Hexham and Haltwhistle. Its 
whole length is about 60 miles, the greater part m thai 
county. The Act was obtained hi 1629 and the railwajr 
was opened in June, 1 838. The number of passenger* who 
travelled by this railroad in 1838 was 196,051. A raOwiy 
from Newcastle to North Shields, above seven miles fee*. 
was opened in 1839. It is 6ft miles lone, and paten trods* 
the Shields road by a tunnel 70 yards long. The number 
of passengers by this railroad averages nearly 2500 dadr. 
The Brandling Junction Railway, which unites Gafcab ew ri 
with South Shields and Monk Weanaouth, wms also 
opened in 1839. Most of the other railways are abort, 
and serve for the conveyance of coal from the different pits 
to the Tyne, the Blyth, the Aln, and the Tweed. Two rail- 
roads from Newcastle to Edinburgh have been ptojert*d. 
one near the coast by Morpeth, Alnwick, and Berwick-ama- 
Tweed ; the other, more inland, following the va&ey of \±* 
Reed near Otterburn. Tbe Great North of England Rai*- 
way is to unite York with Newcastle, or rather wuh Gsics- 
head on the south bank of the Tyne, opposite Newcastie. 
The Gateshead and Durham Railway, for which an act kaa 
been obtained, forms part of this line. 

The Edinburgh mail-coach road enters the couab it 
Newcastle, and runs northward throueh Morpeth, Alsni. 
and Belford, to Berwick-upon-Tweed. Another reed u 
Edinburgh branches off from this beyond Morpeth, and ras 

I by Wooler to Coldstream. A third road to Edinburgh rsat 
from Newcastle by the valley of the Reed to Jcdbar^i 
The coach-road from Newcastle to Carlisle runs by HesJna 
and Haltwhistle. 

Agriculture.— -The position of this county, in tbe> aorta- 
eastern extremity of England and along the teas* of &■ 
German Ocean for upwards of sixty miles, onus— tbt el- 
mate to be considerably colder and the harvest later tbsa is 
the southern and midland counties. In that part of Um 
county which skirts the sea-shore, although it is ii|ws»ic u 
cold easterly winds, the air is much milder and more rem* 
than in the western and mountainous part, which, eiiboegs 
too high and bleak for cultivation, beyond a certain eWmjtt. 
produces sufficient herbage to maintain large flocks «f hari? 
sheep, known by the appellation of the Cheviot breed. 

Along the coast and for some miles inland the sod eea- 
sists of a strong fertile clayey loam well adapted to vb* 
growth of wheat, beans, and clover, and there are *m< 
excellent natural meadows and pastures. 

Along the banks of the Tyne and the Cos/nee. and 
along the Aln from Alnwick to the sea, the soil is csue&y % 
light gravel, sand, or dry loam, which is likewise lb* cat* 
to a great degree in the vales of the Beamish, TiU, ani 
Beaumont. In tbe middle and south-eastern parts of tie 
county the soil is a moist loam on a cold impernooi cfci 
bottom, which is of inferior value until it has been ieasroeei 
by draining and careful cultivation. In its natural state jl 
produces inferior pasture unfit for sheep, which are sueestf 
to the rot when turned out upon it, but it is better wtmakmim 
young cattle, which may be reared but not fktieoed ea *. 
On the hills, which are in a state of nature, there m a ma- 
ture of low peat-bogs, stony and gravelly heaths, and ssoa* 
good dry green pasture well adapted for sheep feed. 

The county of Northumberland has been one of the fiat- 
most of the English counties in adopting the improved srt- 
tem of agriculture, the chief feature of which is tfas esti- 
vation of turnips for the rearing and fattening of cettk. 
Turnips accordingly occupy a large proportion of every Cases 
the soil of which admits of this cultivation. So great a*» 
been the advantage derived from this change from tbe ett 
triennial system, that many fields now yield heary <rot» «f 
this useful root which in most other parts of Englaod wo^d 
be considered as totally unfit for its cultivation. Tbss has 
arisen from the early adoption of the culture in rows on tW» 
vated ridges,which has received the general appeQalioo of tiae 
Northumberland method, and which we shall therefore de- 
scribe with some minuteness. 

The ground having been prepared by as many ploogfeac 1 
and harrowingB as may be thought requisite to pulverw a 
and destroy the weeds, and laid quite flat, an exp 
ploughman draws as straight a furrow as possible 
turning lays the next furrow slice upon the first, thus c*a»-» 
pleting what is usually called a fatf, Ifce usual width «f 
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tbe farrow beinff nine inches, the first ridge and rarrow take 
up 18 inches ; the next furrow slice being laid over the first, 
the whole work takes a width of 27 inches. He then en- 
ters again at the distance of 27 inches from the land side of 
the first-made furrow, and completes a second bout parallel 
to the first. When the whole field is thus laid into narrow 
ridges, which, from the soil being light and crumbling, 
gives the section of the surface a waved appearance, such as 



is represented in the annexed cut, the depressions are about 
6 inches below the former surface and the ridges as much 
above. This at once doubles the depth of the cultivated 
soil in the ridges. The manure is now brought on the land 
in small one-horse carts, the wheels of which are about 54 
inches apart, so that tbe horse walks in one furrow while 
tbe wheels move in the two adjoining. The manure, which 
is chiefly common farm-yard dung, not too much decom- 
posed, especially if the sou is inclined to clay, is laid in small 
heaps, drawn out of the cart by a dung-hook, or, which is 
better, by a boy standing on the load in the cart, who forks 
it out more regularly as the horse goes slowly on. It is 
then laid equally in the furrows by women and boys. The 
quantity thus laid on, depends on the supply of the yard 
compared with the breadth of turnips intended to be sown, 
for the whole is expended on this crop. In general, 
not less than 15 or 20 single-horse loads per acre are 
thought necessary to produce a good crop. Twice that 
quantity is often put on. This dung is evenly distributed 
in the furrows to the right and left of that in which it has 
been deposited from the cart. The ploughman now begins 
to cover this dung by splitting the ridges m two, laying one 
half to the left and the other to the right, and reversing the 
bouts, so that the ridges are now directly over the dung, 
which is completely buried. The appearance of the field alter 
this is exactly similar to what it was after the first bouting. 
A roller is now drawn over the ridges, to flatten them at top, 
in order that they may better receive the seed, which is drilled 
exactly on the middle of the ridge by a machine attached 
to the frame of the roller and dragged after it. The roller 
is usually sufficiently large to roll two ridges at once, and, 
in that case, two drilling-machines, each guided by a man, 
are fixed to it, and one horse, walking in the middle furrow, 
draws tbe whole apparatus forward. Thus, two men and a 
horse, with a boy to lead the latter, can drill four or five 
acres in one summer's day. The drill barrow has a very 
slight coulter, hollowed out at the back part to receive the 
tin tube through which the seed is delivered. The simplest 
construction of that part which distributes the seed is a tin 
cylinder, or rather double cone, with holes in the circum- 
ference, through which the seed falls into the tube. The 
*eed-box revolves on an axis turned by means of a connec- 
tion with the axis of one of the wheels of the machine, which 
revolves with it ; the other wheel turns round this axis. As 
long as the first-mentioned wheel goes on the ground the 
seed is delivered, but as soon as it is raised, so that the 
drill proceeds on the other wheel alone, no seed falls through, 
because the axis no longer turns. Thus none is lost in 
turning at the ends of the ridges. In very light soils another 
slight rolling is necessary to press in the seed; but in 
atiffer loams a small chain or piece of iron dragged after 
t he coulter is sufficient to cover the seed, without rolling. 
By this method the seed has not only a greater depth of 
mellow soil to strike in, but the fermentation of the dung 
immediately under it acts as a hot-bed and soon brings it 
up ; by which means it generally is so rapidly in the rough 
lea/; that it seldom suffers from the depredations of the fly. 
Experience shows that in a moist climate the ridge system 
produces much more certain and heavier crop than eould 
be expected in general from the most careful broad-cast 
culture. As soon as the turnip has four leaves out of the 

f round, the rows may be thinned by the hand or by the 
oe, and the plants may be left from eight to ten inches 
apart. The next process is stirring the ground between the 
rows with a light one-horse plough. This plough takes a 
small shallow furrow to the left of the row, within three or 
JVjtir inches of the young plants, and lays it in the middle of 
trie interval between the ridges. When this has been done 
aim both sides all over the field, there will be small ridges 
formed between the principal ridges on which the turnips 
£prow. All weeds are thus buried, except between the plants 
ix* the rows, where they are taken out by the hand or hoe. 



Some time afterwards* & narrow cultivator, like harrows 
with crooked tines,, which are called cat*' clam from their 
shape, is drawn over the last-made ridge to pulverise the 
earth and clear it from all remaining weeds ; this is repeated 
more than once, if it should be thought necessary. Before 
the autumn rains set in, or the turnips have too wide spread- 
ing tops, a plough with a double mould-board is drawn 
along the middle of the intervals, and lays half of the pul- 
verised soil on each side against the ridge on which the 
turnips grow ; not to cover the roots and protect them from 
frost, as some think, but to supply fresh mellow earth for 
the extending fibres of the root to strike into. In heavy 
wet loams it may be necessary, in order to make a clean neat 
furrow between the rows, to let off any surface water, in 
the latter end of the season with a double mould-board 
plough, and dig out deeper water-furrows with the spade 
across the ridges, where they may be required by the 
nature of the surface. But this is not often necessary 
in common turnip soils. By following the above system, 
Swedish turnips and even common white turnips may be 
raised with success on the heaviest soils ; and if taken up early, 
and stored for winter use, they will leave the land in as good 
a state for wheat, with one or two ploughings, as if it bad 
been fallowed. The carts which take off the turnips will 
not hurt the land, for the horse walks in a deep furrow, and 
the wheels move in similar ones, and thus the mellow earth 
is not trod upon. In order that the dung, which is not yet 
fully decomposed, may be spread evenly for the next crop, 
the ridges are often made in a diagonal line across the 
usual line of ploughing. When the turnips are off, one 
bout of the plough levels each of the ridges, heavy har- 
rows level the whole, and it can be ploughed in proper 
stitches for the sowing of the next crop. Sometimes wheat 
is sown immediately, but more frequently barley with clover- 
seed in spring. In the latter case the Swedish turnips may 
be left on the ground all winter, and, taken up or fed off 
early in spring. 

Though you may traverse the whole of Northumberland 
without meeting with a single field of turnips sown broad- 
cast, the drilling of other crops is by no means so common 
as in Norfolk and Suffolk* where most of the turnips, on 
the other hand, are still sown broad-cast The expense of 
the machines for drilling corn may be one cause of this, 
but it seems not sufficient to account for it 

It is well known to all good farmers that all the subse- 

auent crops depend on the success of the turnins. These are 
tie source from which manure is provided, and no crop will 
keep so much cattle during winter and early spring, with 
so tittle exhaustion of the soil, as turnips. The manure 
abundantly put on the land to raise the turnips is a fund 
laid out at great interest for the benefit of the future crops ; 
for the whole course is benefited by them, especially if 
they are fed off by folding sheep on them. Whether wheat 
or barley is sown after turnips, clover and grass-seeds are 
usually sown amongst it The land being clean and in good 
heart, the grasses grow thickly and cover the ground well 
the year alter. In the heavier loams, after the grasses 
have been once mown for hay, the land is depastured for 
two or three years, and then it is ploughed once and sown 
with oats. After oats come beans, with some manure, and 
wheat ends the rotation. This is considered the best course 
for keeping the land in a state of progressive improvement. 
On very rich soils another crop of beans or peas may be 
taken after the wheat, and then wheat or oats again. Few 
soils however, except the richest and deepest, will bear this 
exhausting course ; and it is more prudent in general to 
return to the turnips after the first crop of wheat 

On light gravelly soils, where the clover and grasses soon 
fall off, the Norfolk system answers best The turnips are 
fed off with sheep, or, where the crop is heavy, half the 
turnips are drawn for oxen and cows, and the other half fed 
off; or, which is a late improvement, they are cut into slices 
or strips by a machine, and given to the sheep with cut 
clover-hay in shallow troughs on the ground from which 
the turnips were drawn. In this way the turnins go much 
farther ; and lambs and old ewes will thrive and fatten on 
them, which they could not have done in the old way for 
want of teeth to bite them. After turnips come barley and 
broad clover, with a small portion of annual rye-grass, mown 
once for hay and ploughed up for wheat The next course 
is the same, with the variation of some substitute for the 
broad clover, which should not be sown on the same land 
oftener than onoe in eight years to ensure good crops. Part 
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of the land may be in peas or tares to cut green, and part in 
grass-seeds without clover, according to the judgment of 
the farmer. There are some very heavy and wet soils in 
the county, which will not readily bear turnips, and where 
the sheep cannot be folded in winter, nor the turnips carted 
off without greatly injuring the land. There a fallow is 
unavoidable at least once in six or seven years. In other 
respects they are cultivated in a similar manner with the 
good loams. The practice of thorough draining, which is 
spreading rapidly, will probably soon banish clean fallows, 
and substitute turnips in their place, even in the most re- 
tentive soSs, which will in time be converted into rich loams 
by the effect of cultivation, loaming, manuring, &c, as may 
be seen in many old gardens, of which the natural soil was 
once a retentive clay. 

Potatoes are raised to a considerable amount on some 
tery good sands and loams. They require land in good 
heart ; for whatever may have been said or written to the 
contrary, they very much exhaust the land, and should not 
be repeated oflener than once in ten or twelve years on the 
same spot. The best land to plant potatoes in for human 
food is that which is broken up from two or three years* old 
grass. For cattle they may occupy a portion of the turnip- 
field, and be cultivated in similar ridges, with this differ- 
ence, that the sets, or cut potatoes, are put immediately on 
the manure in the furrow, and covered over with four or 
five inches of earth by the plough. As they rise out of the 
ground they are moulded up by the plough ; and this is re- 
peated, with a plough made on purpose, with two very wide 
mould-boards, as often and as deep as the soil will allow. 
Thus 400 bushels, or twenty tons, of the large cattle- 
potatoes may be raised on an acre of good land : they 
are good for every kind of stock when boiled or steamed. 
Although the immediate profit in this way is much inferior 
to that of a smaller crop of more edible potatoes, sold in the 
market, the manure produced amply makes up for the differ- 
ence, unless potatoes sell at a high price, as is the case 
near manufacturing towns. 

Tbe instruments of tillage are mostly of improved make. 
The ploughs are generally iron swing-ploughs, on the prin- 
ciple of the old Rotherham plough, which was copied from 
the Belgian plough, and improved by 8mall and others. 
The harrows, rollers, scarifiers, &c. are as in other counties. 
The turnip-drill has been described, and there are various 
improvements daily made in the construction. The best 
sows two rows at once, and has a roller before and one 
behind, thus combining all the necessary operations con- 
nected with the depositing of the seed. Single-horse carts 
arc more common than any others, and used for all pur- 
poses, especially the conveyance of lime and other manures 
from a distance. Bones ground to a moderate size are now 
extensively used as a manure for turnips, especially on dry 
gravelly soils ; and they have greatly improved all the crops, 
by securing that of the turnips, at a much less expense of 
farmyard dung. Threshing-machines, moved by water, 
wind, or horses, are thought essential on the larger North- 
umberland farms; and there is no prejudice against them 
amongst the labourers, but on the contrary. The labourers 
are industrious and honest : they are mostly paid partly 
in grain, by the keep of a cow, and a cottage rent-free, 
with other advantages. [Berwickshire.] The unmarried 
servants are boarded on the farm, as in Scotland. 

There are not many meadows, properly so called, in Nor- 
thumberland, and few are artificially irrigated. Some rich 
upland pastures are mown annually, or every two or three 
years, for hay, and fed off the remainder of the time. Some 
are occasionally invigorated with manure, chiefly composts 
of earth, lime, and dung, well mixed and incorporated, 
which is put on in winter, when farm -work is slack, or, 
which is better, immediately after the hay is taken off, 
when it is soon washed in by the autumn rains. The hay 
produced from clover and artificial grasses, of which there 
is a considerable quantity on all well-managed farms, 
furnishes the great supply of winter fodder for horses, and 
is a useful addition to the turnips for feeding cattle. 

The cattle in Northumberland are generally of good 
breeds, mostly short-horned. Those bought to fatten are 
chiefly Scotch. In noticing the cattle of this county we 
cannot pass over the wild breed, in the earl of Tanker ville's 
park at Chillingham. They are mere objects of curiosity, 
never having been made useful for farming purposes : nor 
does it appear that they have been used with any advantage 
for crossing with domesticated breeds. They are of a light 



cream colour, with black muzzles. Their flesh is said to W 
good and succulent, when they are killed in romhtm. 
which must be done by shooting them like deer. Tht am 
kept for the dairy are almost invariably of the shurt-horatd 
Durham breed ; and many remarkably fine heifer* &r« 
reared in the county, some of which travel southward tad 
supply the large dairies of the London milkmen. The cah« 
are reared on milk at first, gradually mixed with water t&s 
meal, till they can live on grass alone and ran in tht su- 
tures. The first winter they have turnip and straw, a&4 
are often sold in calf and in good condition the ensoiaf 
autumn. If they are kept over the second winter, they bti* 
the same food as in the first, with the addition of a little bay 
occasionally. They are then kept for private ate as dairy 
cows, or sold with their young calf soon after calving, whtck 
is generally in April or May. Great attention » paid by 
some breeders to have a good bull; and very high priret 
are given for the use of one of a good breed and wuh jrood 
points for one season. The breeding of bulls is a separate 
business, and requires much experience and judgment. 

Excellent farm-horses are bred in Northumberland 
They are active, with clean legs, and are very muscular and 
hardy. Four fat horses in a plough or team, such ts arc 
seen in Kent, would be a curiosity in the northern count*!. 
They like fat bullocks, but prefer hard wiry sinews til 
horses. It is not often that a plough is seen with saorr 
than two horses yoked to it, and this only for trench or sub- 
soil ploughing, a practice which is beginning to frain grovsd. 
as the next improvement after complete draining. TS» 
horses are not permitted to be idle. The example of tfcar 
who work in the collieries teaches the farmer what hnoa 
can do : and if they are worked harder than in the soar*, 
they have a larger quantity of corn given thetn. A 
horse in a single cart will go to a distance of 18 or ?o snin 
for lime or coals, and return in the 24 hours ; and tk» W 
will do four times, and even oftener, every week. It is lj 
wonder that they carry no unnecessary fat about them. 

The sheep are chiefly of the native Cheviot breed, a use- 
ful hardv sheep with a small fleece of moderate woti. 
A cross between a Cheviot ewe and a long-wooled ram » 
said to produce a useful breed improved in the carcass a?; 
in the bulk if not the fineness of the fleece. On ha»LT 
improved farms the Leicester and South down breedi uai 
almost every other may be found : but as many of the pas- 
tures are wet, and apt to cause rot in the sheep at perfect*: 
seasons, most farmers buy tbem in to eat their turnips aod 
sell them off when fit for the market, before there ■ an* 
fear of their being tainted. 

The Cheviot sheep are described as follows. Tbcj barf 
a fine open countenance with lively prominent ere*, a l«nz 
body with a want of breadth at the chine and breast TTvm 
have fine clean legs without wool on them, and when fit 
their carcass will weigh from six to eight stones of fe\ba. &? 
stone. The fleece is from 2}lbs. to 3)lbs. weight, of a mix.-! 
wool, which might probably be much improred by care 3 
selecting the ewes and rams kept for breeding, as «a* 
done with the South-down sheep by Ell man in S^srt 
Some pains have already been taken to improve tht trw-£ 
and with good results. The principal farms in Northmfter 
land are let on lease for 21 years to highly respects^* 
tenants with sufficient capital. No more need be surf % 
account for a bigh state of cultivation. 

There are no very extensive old woods in the county. Vet 
many thriving plantations; there is a constant demand fc 
small timber for the use of the coal-mines, which makes it 
profitable to cut young saplings, and the trees are ntf #Ara 
permitted to acquire the size of large timber. Tbe krrl » 
a profitable and favourite tree in all young plantaUjoak a&i 
thrives well in most situations, from the skies of the wo 
to near the tops of the highest hills. 

The following fairs are the principal in which cs*x%e *r 
agricultural produce is sold : — 

Allentown, May 10, November 14, horned cattle; Ala 
wick, May 12, last Monday in July, first Taeadav m Oca- 
ber, 28th of October, ditto; Belford, Tuesday be/or* Wka- 
Sunday, August 23, black cattle, sheep and horses ; Ber*x4~ 
Friday in Trinity week, black cattle and horses ; BdfasfSwaav 
Saturday after Sept. 1 5, horned cattle and sheep ; EIW*4«- 
August 26, ditto; Haltwistle, May 14, November iU 
horned cattle; Harbottle near Rothbury, September * 
ditto; Hexham, August 5, November 8, homed 
sheep, hogs; Morpeth, Wednesday, Thursday. 1 
se'nnigbt before Whit-Sunday — Wednesday, homed i 
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Thursday, sheep; Friday, horses; Newcastle, August 12 
and October 29, nine days each, horned cattle, sheep, hogs ; 
North Shields, last Friday in April, first Friday in Novem- 
ber, cattle; Ovingham, April 26, swine, fat and lean; 
Rothbury, Friday in Easter week, Whit-Monday, October 
2. All Saints, November 1, horned cattle; St Ninian near 
Fenton, July 14, hogs, September 27, black cattle and 
sheep; Stagshawbank, Whitsun-eve, horned cattle, horses, 
sheep, July 4, hogs; Tynemouth, first Tuesday in July, 
AVarkworth near Alnwick, Old Michaelmas, if a Thursday, 
if not Thursday before, November 22, horned cattle ; Wheel- 
wood-bank near Wooler, Whit-Tuesday, black cattle, sheep, 
horses; Whtttinghara, August 24, black cattle, horses; 
Wooler, May 4, October 17, cattle, horses, sheep. 

Divisions, Towns, fyc. — Northumberland is divided into 
six wards, as follows :— 

Ward*, &c. Situation. Acres. Pop. in 1831. 

Bamborough N.E. 69,650 10,842 

Castle S.E. 103,680 71,533 

Coquetdale Central 269,590 21,121 

Glendale N.W. 107,200 12,009 

Morpeth Central 93,530 13,312 

Tindale, or Tynedale S.W. 514,660 42,415 
Newcastle, town and county 

of the town 2,000 42,760 

Berwick-upon-Tweed 5,120 8,920 



1,165,430 222,912 

It contains the assize town of Newcastle, the parliament- 
ary and municipal borough of Morpeth, and the new parlia- 
mentary borough of Tynemouth and North Shields, and the 
market-towns of Allendale^ Alnwick, Bel ford, Bellingham, 
Halt whistle, Hexham, Rothbury, and Wooler. To which 
may be added, as places of some importance, though without 
markets, Alnraouth, Bamborough, Blyth, Hartley, Seaton, 
and Wark worth. Of these some are noticed in separate 
articles: Allendale (pop. 5540) ; Alnwick (pop. 6788); 
Bamborough (pop. 478); Blyth (pop. 1769); Morpeth 
(pop. 3890) ; Newcastle (pop. 42,760) ; Tynemouth (pop. 
23,206) ; of the rest we subjoin an account. 

Bel ford is in the northern division of Bamborough ward, 
on the Edinburgh mail-road, 48£ miles from Newcastle, and 
322 from London. The entire parish comprehends 9380 
acres (with a population, in 1831, of 2030 inhabitants), and 
extends into Islandshire, a part of Durham ; the township of 
Belford contained, in 1831, a population of 1354, about one- 
fourth agricultural. The town stands on a gradual slope 
about two miles from the sea. It consists of two principal 
stieets; the houses are in general neat and well built. The 
church, or chapel, is an irregular building capable of con- 
taining 600 or 700 persons; there are two or three dissent- 
ing places of worship. There is a little weaving done ; and 
several of the townsmen are employed in stone-quarries and 
coal-pits near the town. There is a market on Tuesday, at 
which a considerable quantity of corn is sold for exportation, 
and there are two small cattle-fairs in the year. 

The living a perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly value of 
11"/., with a glebe-house. There were, in 1833, in the town- 
ship of Belford, five day-schools, with 181 children; three 
boarding-schools, with 26 children; and two Sunday- 
schools, with from 80 to 1 40 children. In the other town- 
ships of the parish were three day-schools, with 102 chil- 
dren, and one Sunday-school, with 42 children. 

Bellingham is in north-west division of Tindale ward, 16 
miles north-north-west of Hexham, and 294 from London. 
The parish (one of those formed by the division of Simon- 
burn parish, a.d. 1811) comprehends the township of Bel- 
lingham, and the ' quarters ' of East Charlton, West Charl- 
ton, Leemailing, the Nook, and Tarretburn, with an aggre- 
gate area of 15,540 acres, and a population, in 1831, of 1460, 
of whom 464 were in the town of Bellingham. The town 
is pleasantly situated on a declivity on the left bank of the 
North Tyne,and comprehended, in 1831, only 82 inhabited 
houses. The chapel is a small antient building with a finely 
groined stone roof. There are a Catholic chapel and a 
Burgher meeting- house. A few hands are engaged in 
manufacture. There is a small weekly market on Satur- 
day ; and two yearly fairs, one of them a small cattle-fair. 
The living is a rectory, of the clear yearly value of 194/., 
^vith a glebe house. There were in the township, in 1833, 
two day-shools (one of them with a small endowment), with 
C7 children; and in the other quarters of the parish five 
day-schools, with 105 children. 
P.O. No. 1016. 



Haltwhistle, is in the west division of Tindale ward, 285 
miles from London. The parish contains 52,930 acres, and 
is divided into thirteen townships. The population of the 
whole parish, in 1831, was 4119; that of Haltwhistle town- 
ship, 1018. The town is on an eminence on the northern 
bank of the South Tyne, and consists of one principal street, 
running east and west along the road from Newcastle by 
Hexham to Carlisle, and of some smaller streets ; the 
streets are neither paved nor lighted. The Haltwhistle 
Burn, a small stream from the north, passes the east end of 
the town in its course to the Tyne. The houses are poor 
and irregularly built. At the east end of the town is an 
eminence, called the Castle Banks, on which are some rude 
fortifications of earth of unascertained origin. 

The only manufacture carried on is that of baize. There 
are a small market on Thursday, and two yearly fairs, chiefly 
for cattle. There are many' coal-pits in the parish, in 
which 100 men are employed, besides boys. The living is a 
vicarage, of the clear yearly value of 593/., with a glebe- 
house. There were in Haltwhistle township, in 1833, one 
endowed and three other day-schools, with 183 children, 
and one Sunday-school, with 143 children. In the rest of 
the parish there were eight day-schools, with 215 children, 
and three Sunday-schools, with 164 chidren. 

Hexham is in the south division of Tindale ward, 278J 
from London. The parish comprehends Hexham township, 
4310 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 4666; and Hex- 
hamshire, 24,060 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 1376 : 
together, 28,370 acres, population 6042. Hexham is be- 
lieved to have been a Roman station. Camden conjectured 
that it was Axelodunum, one of the stations of the 'Notitia/ 
oh the line of the wall (per lineam valli), which later an- 
tiquaries fix near Carlisle; Horsley contended for its being 
the Epiacum ('Eiremrov) of Ptolemy, a town of the Bri- 
gantes, which others fix at Lanchester. 

Two inscriptions on stones in the vaults of the antient 
church are considered as proofs that a Roman station 
did exist here. In the seventh century (a.d. 674) a monas- 
tery was founded here by St. Wilfrid, who erected the mo- 
nastic buildings in a style of magnificence little known 
at that day. He built also three churches in Hexhamshire, 
which domain had been granted to him by the queen of 
Northumbria. A few years afterwards (about a.d. 678), on 
the division of the Northumbrian diocese into three parts, 
a bishop's see was established at Hexham, and continued 
for many years, until the bishops were driven out by the 
Danes, and the diocese was afterwards united toLindisfame. 
The abbey and town of Hexham were sacked by the Danes 
early in the ninth century; and in a.d. 875 it was again at- 
tacked, the church burnt, and the inhabitants massacred. 

In the twelfth century the aWibishop of York established 
here a priory of regular canons of St. Austin, and bestowed 
on them the former cathedral, and many other gifts (a.d. 
1 112). In the Scotch wars of Edward I. the town and part 
of the church were burnt, and the title-deeds of the priory 
lost ; but by royal authority an inquisition was taken (ad. 
1297), and their various gifts confirmed by charter. The 
revenue of the priory, at the dissolution, was 138/. Is. Od. 
gross, or 122/. \)s. Id, clear. 

The town is pleasantly situated on an eminence, near 
the south or right bank of the Tyne, a little below the junc- 
tion of the North and South Tyne. It consists of several 
streets, the principal of which are tolerably wide, but the 
rest are generally narrow ; the streets are partially paved 
and indifferently lighted. The market-place is a spacious 
square, tolerably well paved, and surrounded with pretty 
good houses ; on the south side of the market-place is 
a market- house, furnished with piazzas ; part of it is 
appropriated as a butter and poultry market, and part to 
stalls for butchers' meat; at one end of the building is a 
' pant,' or reservoir, the water to which is conveyed by pipes. 
In the market-place is an antient stone building, with a dial 
in front, formerly used as the town-hall of the bishops 
and priors of Hexham, and now used as a sessions-house. 
There are a bridge over the Tyne of nine principal arches, 
and three supplementary arches to allow passage to the 
waters in time of floods; a suspension-bridge over the 
South Tyne, near the town ; and a bridge with two arches 
over a burn west of the town. On the top of the hill on 
which the town stands, not very far from the town-hall, is a 
square tower, used as a prison by the bishops of Hexham. 
But the most important building is the old priory church, 
now used as a parish church. It is a cruciform building 
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with a central tower, above 100 feet high to the battlements, 
or 125 feet high to the top of the vane. The nave, burnt by 
the Scots in the time of Edward 1., has never been rebuilt ; 
the tran&epts are separated from the choir by a screen richly 
carved in the lower part and adorned in the upper part by 
an emblematical painting. The choir is separated from its 
side aisle* by massive clustered pillars supporting pointed 
arches; above these is the second tier of arches, of Norman 
character, separated by massive clustered columns; and above 
theso again, 4 a third tier of arches, pointed, supporting the 
wooden roof. There is a fine east window, and in the church 
are several antient monuments. There is an antient 
crypt, which some have supposed to be part of th« original 
Saxon church built by Wilfrid. At the west end of the 
church are the remains of the monastic buildings ; the re- 
fectory is yet entire, and is occasionally used as a room of 
entertainment; it is very spacious, aud has an oak roof. 
There are some remains of the cloisters, which show the 
richness and excellence of their architecture. The gateway 
of the abbey, supposed by many to be Saxon, is also stand- 
ing. There are two Catholic chapels, a Scotch church, and 
two or three other dissenting places of worship in the 
parish. 

Several manufactures and brandies of trade are carried 
on, — spinning woollen yarn, hat-making, tanning, leather- 
dressing, and glove- making. The market is on Tuesday 
for corn and provisions; and there is a Saturday market 
for butchers' moat A market for cattle is held on the 
alternate Tuesdays during a considerable part of the year. 
There are two yearly markets for horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine : at the earlier of these, held in August, vast quan- 
tities of lambs are sold. The Midsummer sessions for the 
county are held here, and petty -sessions for the ward every 
month. In the western part of the town is a house of 
correction for the county. 

The living is a perpetual curacy, of the clear yearly value 
of 139/,, in the peculiar jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
York. 

There were, in 1833, a grammar-school, with a small en- 
dowment and 65 scholars; a school, partly supported by 
subscription, with 230 children ; seven other day-schools, 
with 200 scholars; and six Sunday schools, with about 705 
children. 

Rothbury is in the west division of Coquetdale ward, 304 
miles from London. The parish comprehends 33,1 70 acres, 
and is divided into twenty-four townships ; the population 
in 1831 was 2869 ; that of the township of Rothbury, 1014. 
This place is delightfully situated in a retired spot on the 
north or left bank of the Coquet. On the north and east 
it is sheltered by hills; on the west, the valley in which 
the town stands presents a Ale prospect. Rothbury con- 
sists of three streets, wide, airy, and lined with tolerably 
well-built houses. The market-place contains a cross. The 
church, which is very antient and was formerly larger than 
at present, is in the form of a cross. The interior is neat 
and spacious, and contains an antient font and several 
monuments. Near the church is a school-house. The 
river Coquet, ou the south side of the town, is crossed by a 
stone bridge of three arches, and on the opposite side of the 
river is Whitton Tower, one of the antient borderers* 
houses, now converted into the rectory and surrounded with 
plantations. Rothbury is frequented in summer by in- 
valids, who come here to drink goats' whey and enjoy the 
healthy and bracing air of the place. 

There is a market for provisions on Friday ; there are 
four yearly fairs, one of them a statute fair for hiring ser- 
vants, and two of them cattle-fairs. The living is a rectory, 
of the clear yearly value of 1106/., with a glebe-house. 
There were in 1 833, in the township, an endowed grammar- 
school with 65 boys; another endowed school, with 45 
girls; and three other day-schools, with 65 children. In 
other parts of the parish there were one endowed school, 
with 46 children ; another school, partly supported by con- 
tribution or endowment, with 25 children ; and two other 
day-schools, with 92 children. 

Wooler is in the east division of Glendale ward, 320 
miles from London. The area of the parish is 4620 acres, 
and it had in 1831 a population of 1926. The town con- 
sists of a number of streets and lanes, with the market- 
place in the centre. The country round is well cultivated, 
but the town is ill paved and the liouses are mean. The 
church is a neat budding, erected about the middle of the 
last century : there are several dissenting places of worship. 



The market is on Thursday, ehiofly for corn ; there are twa 
yearly fairs in the town ; the latter, which is held m Oc- 
tober, is a groat sheep-fair. There are also a large •ban 
and cattle fair in September at Fenton in the parah ; aad 
a large cattle and sheep fair at Westwood bank, near tSt 
town, on Whit-Tuesday. The living is a vicarage, of tht 
clear yearly value of 47841, with a glebe- house. Thar* wrr*. 
in 1833, a grammar-school, partly supported by contribu- 
tion*, with 56 children; a school of industry, supported by 
subscription, with 32 girls ; ten other day- school*, with 151 
children ; and five Sunday-schools, with 394 children. 

There are several entrenchments and cairns near WooW, 
and the thick walls of an antient tower, probably of Norms* 
origin, and erected for the purposes of border warfare. On 
a hill called Humble ton Hugh, about a mile from the 
town, is a circular entrenchment, with a large cairn ; and 
on the side of the hill are a number of terraces rising one 
above another, the origin and purpose of which bate c&nud 
much conjecture. In the plain beneath this bill a a sU*-i 
pillar, commemorative of the battle of Humble too, fogb: 
ad. 1402. 

Alncmouth or Alcroouth is in the parish of Lesborr. sad 
in the south division of Bamborough ward, 313 miles trt« 
London. The area of Lesbury parish U 4540 acres; ta« 
inhabitants, in 1831, were 976, of whom 415 were in Alac- 
mouth township. This place may be considered as the pu*t 
of Alnwick : there is a considerable export of corn as tr.: 
as of other agricultural produce to the metropolis, and U 
wool to the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire. Tbe htr 
hour is inconvenient, but is capable of much impro%t ej«oL 
Some little business is done in ship-building, and a lew of 
the inhabitants are engaged in fishing. On an etntariK* 
at the mouth of the Alne, insulated at high-water, ts so di 
burial-ground, in which are the ruins of a chapel. Enor- 
mous bones have been dug up in or near this burial greasi 
and several stone coffins have been found. Lesbury a t 
village between Alnwick and Alnemouth : it cootarm ao 
thing remarkable. The living is a vicarage, of the rlmr 
yearly value of 269/., with a glebe-house. There were, ta 
1833, in Alnemouth township, two day-schools Cone ch*fr 
supported by private benevolence), with 78 children, u.4 
one Sunday-school, with 50 children : and in the rest of it* 
parish, two day-schools (one endowed), with 96 children ; & 
sewing-school, with 15 children; and two Sunday ^cbuolx 
with 114 children. 

Hartley is in Earsdon parish and in Castle ward, je miln 
north-cast of Newcastle. Seaton Sluice is in the to*an*b ? 
of Hartley, about a mile to the north of the town. Tbv am 
of Earsdon parish is 11,060 acres: the population, m ifiJI. 
was 6460 : that of Hartley township, one of eight tcnm%biy<* 
into which the parish is divided, was i860. Sir Ralrh 
Delaval, in the time of Charles 11., constructed a haven at the 
mouth of the Seaton Hum, which Hows into the sea in thj 
township ; and in order to prevent the harbour beinc ftUri 
up with mud and sand, he formed a sluice, with flcofgal«\ 
to scour the haven. This haven was improved by the ia* 
Lord Delavol, who made a new entrance by a cut thres^a 
the solid rock. This improvement has rendered the harWc- 
accessible at all times and in every state of the wi»d: it r» 
capable of holding twelve or fifteen vessels of 300 toe* 
which can ride in safety, and enter or leave thebarbow H3j 
laden. The principal trade of the place is in the coak ctr 
from the collieries of the parish, in which nearly lee ba 
are employed. There is a drawbridge over I be n*» ts- 
trance to the harbour. There are in the townahrp wr** 
glass-houses for the manufacture of bottles, soafe meh- 
kilns, and a brewery. There are Presbyterian and Melfcuftst 
meeting-houses. Nearly opposite Hartley town is a sasmJ 
island, called St. Mary or Bates's Island, on which fcrrawrS 
stood a chapel and a hermitage. There were hi the tovr- 
ship, in 1831, three day-schools, with 154 children, and obi 
Sunday-school, with 180 children. 

Warkworth is in the east division of Morpeth hoadrti 
about 306 or 308 miles from London. The parish has as 
area of 16,1 10 acres, divided into eighteen townships : ti* 
population of Warkworth township, in 1631. waa 614. 
that of the whole parish 2478. The town is on the mn& 
side of the river Coquet. There are a number ef q**.l 
houses, the place being, from the cheapness of pro*as>.oi 
and other necessaries, considered a desirable pV»ce of rc%.- 
dence. The church is an elegant and spsriou* buildup 
part of it of considerable autiquity ; the tower and spire ar* 
above 100 feet high. There are places of worship k* Me- 
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thodists and Preaby tenant*. Immediately adjacent to the 
town is the antient castle, held at different periods by the 
descendants of Roger FitzRicbard, and by the families of 
Raby and Percy, to the latter of which it still belongs. It 
is a noble pile, finely situated on an eminence above the 
river Coquet. The keep is an octagon, having a projecting 
tower in the middle of the four principal faces. The en- 
trance is by a flight of steps in the tower on the south face. 
The whole building is very large, and comprehends many 
apartments. The great baronial hall is nearly 40 feet long 
by 24 wide, and 20 high ; and there is another state-room 
of rather smaller dimensions. Just within the entrance, on 
the ground-floor, are eight apartments with vaulted roofs of 
stone, supposed to have been designed for the cattle which 
might be brought into the castle tor protection against the 
inroads of the Scotch borderers. Tbe masonry of the castle 
is in excellent preservation, but the roof, windows, and 
floors are for the most part gone. The outer walls of the 
castle are in many places entire ; where they are so, they 
are 35 feet high. The gateway was a stately building, with 
apartments for many of the officers of the castle, but only a 
portion of it now remains. A mound of earth across the 
moat, which surrounds the whole and encloses an area of 
five acres, has taken the place of the antient drawbridge. 
Some other parts of the castle yet remain. The period at 
which this structure was built is not ascertained. The view 
from it is very extensive and beautiful. There is a bridge 
of two spacious arches over the Coquet at the north side of 
the town, having a tower at the south or town end, with an 
archway through which the road passes: in the middle of 
the bridge is a stone pillar, with the Percy arms carved on 
it In the perpendicular rocks which form the north bank 
of the Coquet, about a mile above the bridge, is a hermi- 
tage, consisting of two apartments hewn out of the rock, 
with a lower and outward apartment of masonry, built up 
against the side of the rock, which rises about 20 feet high. 
The principal apartment, or chapel, is about 18 feet long, 
7 i feet wide, and 74 feet high, adorned with pilasters, from 
which spring the groins of the roof: at the east end is an 
altar, with a niche behind it for a crucifix; and near the 
altar is a cavity containing a cenotaph, with a recumbent 
female figure having the hands raised in the attitude of 
prayer. In the inner apartment are another altar and a 
niche for a couch. From this inner apartment was a door 
leading to an open gallery or cloister. Steps led up from 
the hermitage to the hermit's garden at the top of the bank. 
This hermitage, it has been supposed, was the abode of one 
of the Bertram family, who spent here a life of penitence 
for the murder of his brother: the Percy family, after his 
death, maintained a chantry priest here. There is no record 
to show the date of this foundation. There arc several good 
shops in the town. There is a yearly fair in November for 
fat cattle and winter stock. There is a fishery of salmon 
and salmon trout (especially the latter) in the river. Wark- 
worth ia a borough by prescription : the principal officer is 
the boroughreeve or mayor. The parish yields excellent 
coal, freestone, limestone, and whinstone: valuable pebbles 
are sometimes found in the river. The living is a vicarage, 
of the clear yearly value of 528/., with a glebe-house. There 
were in the township, in 1833, one infant-school, with 26 
children; three day-schools, with 78 children; and two na- 
tional schools, with 86 children in the week and 111 on 
Sundays. 

There are some populous townships and parishes situated 
around Newcastle. The township of Byker, in the parish 
of All Saints (pop. 5176), and the township of Jesmond, in 
that of St. Andrew (pop. 1393), are now included in the 
parliamentary and municipal borough of Newcastle. The 
township of Cowpen, in the parochial chapelry of Horton, is 
near the south bank of the river Blyth, and not far from the 
port of that name. There is an extensive colliery in the 
parish, which employs about 300 men. * Cowpen Square,' 
near the river, consists chiefly of houses built for the 
colliers. Long Benton parish, near Newcastle, has an area 
of 8760 acres, with a population, in 1831, of 6613. It con- 
tains the townships of Long Benton, Little Benton, Killing- 
xvorth. Walker, and WeeUlet. The village of Long Benton 
consists of one long street, in which are some good houses 
And a number of neat cottages. Upwards of 1200 men are 
employed in the collieries of this parish, and about 40 or 50 
in iron-founding. In the township of Walker are manufac- 
tories of bricks and tiles, and of copperas. There were, in 
% b33, one boarding-school, with about 20 boys ; nine day- 



schools, with about 387 children ; and five Sunday-schools, 
with about 250 children. The parish of Wall's End, be- 
tween Newcastle and Tynemouth, has an area of 2560 acres, 
with a population, in 1831, of 5510; it comprehends the 
townships of Wall's End, Howdon Pans, and Wellington. 
The village of Wall's End is large and well built, with a 
spacious green in the centre ; the parish church is a neat 
modern building. There are several places of worship in 
the parish for Methodists and Presbyterians^ There are 
extensive collieries, in which upwards of 900 fen are em- 
ployed. At Howdon (or Howden) Pans (so called from the 
numerous salt-pans, now discontinued), are large docks, in 
which frigates and Indiamen were formerly bunt, but now 
only colliers. There is a covered ropewalk connected with 
the docks ; and at East Howdon, close by, is a manufac- 
tory for coal-tar, varnish, and lampblack. There are 
staiths along the river, from which a great quantity of 
coal is shipped for London. There are also in the parish 
extensive lime-kilns and manufaotories for copperas and 
earthenware. The parish of Wall's End takes its name 
from the Roman wall ending here on the north bank of the 
Tyne. There were, in 1833, sixteen day-schools, with about 
551 children; a national- school, with about 180 children in 
the week and 200 on Sundays; and five Sunday-schools, 
with 490 children. 

Ford is near the Scottish border, on the right bank of the 
Till, about 9 miles from Wooler. The parish comprehends 
an area of 12,220 acres, and had, in 1831, a population of 
2110. The village consists of one irregular street, on an 
eminence rising from the river, over which is a bridge. 
Ford Castle is on the north side of the village and was 
originally built in the reign of Henry III,, by Sir William 
Heron, and was in great part rebuilt by the late Lord 
Del aval. Of the original structure only two towers on each 
flank of the present edifice remain. The castle commands 
a fine prospect up the valley of the Till as far as Wooler. 
It was antiently a border fortress of importance, and suffered 
severely from the Scots in an incursion in the year 1385. 
it was taken by James IV. a.d 1513, just before the battle 
of Flodden (which was fought in this parish), and was 
again captured, with the exception of one tower, which held 
out, in 1549. Besides the parish church, there are two dis- 
senting places of worship. Nearly 200 men are employed 
in the parish in the coal-pits and stone quarries. There 
were, in 1833, six day-schools, with 197 children; one day 
and Sunday school, with 60 children in the week and 26 on 
Sunday ; and one Sunday-school, with 15 children. 

Corbridge is in the east division of Tindale ward. The 
parish has an area of 13,130 acres, with a population, in 
1831, of 2091, of which 1292 were in the township of Cor- 
bridge. This large and populous village is on the north 
bank of the Tyne, over which there is a bridgo of seven 
arches. It consists of a main street, along the road from 
Newcastle to Hexham, and several smaller streets. There 
is a spacious market-place, which formerly contained a cross. 
The parish church is a very antient structure, of larger 
dimensions formerly than at present; and at the north-east 
corner of the market-place is an antient tower, formerly 
used as a prison, and now as a lock-up house. Corbridge 
was formerly a place of importance ana a market-town. It 
had four parish churches, three of them now demolished. 
There are traces of extensive buildings between this place 
and the neighbouring Roman station of Corchester. This 
town suffered much from the Scots, a.d. 1296 and 1311. At 
Stagshawbank. 2£ miles north-east of Corbridge, one of the 
largest sheep-fairs in the north of England is held. The 
living of Corbridge is a vicarage, united with the chapelry 
of Hal ton, of the clear yearly value of 482/., with a glebe- 
house. There was in 1833 a national -school in the town 
ship, with 61 children; and in other parts of the parish 
there were two day-schools, with 62 children, and one Sun- 
day-school, with 40 children. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes. — The 
whole county of Northumberland is included in the diocese 
of Durham ; the district of Hexhamshire, which was till 
lately in the peculiar jurisdiction of the archbishop of York, 
lias been by an order in council added to the diocese of 
Durham. The whole county, with the detached portions 
of Durham, constitutes the archdeaconry of Northumber- 
land ; and is subdivided into the five rural deaneries of 
Newcastle (21 benefices), Corbridge (20 benefices), Bam- 
borough or Bamburgh (17 benefices), Alnwick (20 benefices), 
and Morpeth (19 benefices); making the total number of 
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benefices, in the year 1811 (when the Historical and Descrip- 
tive View c>f Northumberland, from which we take these 
numbers, was published), 97. The number of benefices in 
Hcxhamshire is 7; these are included in the number 
assigned above to the deanery of Newcastle, to which that 
district has been added. 

The Dissenters of Northumberland are chiefly Presbyteri- 
ans, and the Presbyterian form of church government exists 
among thern^i greater completeness than is usual in Eng- 
land. There^Rrc, in 1811, in the county of Northumberland, 
in the detached portions of Durham, and in the town of Ber- 
wick upon-Tweed, 44 Presbyterian congregations, viz. 27 in 
connection with the kirk of Scotland ; 11 in connection with 
the Scotch Scceders (viz. 5 Burghers, 4 Antiburghcrs, 2 of 
the ' Relief); and G others not connected with any Presby- 
terian body. There were at the same time 5 Independent 
and 2 Baptist congregations, with a few scattered Baptist 
societies which met for worship but had no stated ministers. 
There were also 22 Catholic chapels, 1 1 of them attached to 
the residences of the Catholic gentry or supported by them. 
It is probable that during the last few years the number 
both of Catholic and Dissenting places of worship has been 
materially augmented. 

The county is in the northern circuit. The assizes are 
held at Newcastle, to which the judges proceed from Dur- 
ham. The quarter-sessions are held at Newcastle (Epi- 
phany), Morpeth (Easter), Hexham (Midsummer), Aln- 
wick and Berwick (Michaelmas). The county gaol and 
house of correction is at Morpeth ; there are other houses 
of correction at Tynemouth, Hexham, and Alnwick. The 
number of persons committed to these various places of 
confinement was as follows:— 

Year ending October, 
1934. 1*35. 1836. 

Morpeth . „ 191 PJ4 136 

Tynemouth . . 107 89 161 

Hexham 66 53 78 

Alnwick 105 91 69 
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There is a common gaol at Newcastle-upon-Tyne for the 
county of the town of Newcastle ; to which the committals 
were as follows :— 1834, 477; 1835, 415; 1836, 539. The 
county gaol, the Hexham house of correction, and the New- 
castle gaol, are for debtors as well as criminals ; and on the 
average nearly half the committals to Newcastle gaol are 
for debt 

Before the Reform Act, only six members of parliament 
were returned from Northumberland, viz. two knights of 
the shire, who were elected at Alnwick, and two members 
each for the boroughs of Newcastle and Morpeth. By the 
Reform Act the county was formed into two divisions, each 
returning two members. The northern division consists of 
Glendale, Bamborough, and Coquetdale wards ; with Nor- 
hamshire, Islandshire, and ttealiugtonshire, parts of the 
the county of Durham ; and Berwick bounds ; all which 
are, for parliamentary purposes, annexed to Northumber- 
land. The court of election for this division is held at Aln- 
wick ; and the polling-stations are Alnwick, Berwick, 
Woolcr, Elsdon, and Morpeth. The southern division com- 
prehends Tindale (or Tynedale) and Castle wards, and the 
county of the town of Newcastle. The court of election for 
this division is held at Hexham ; and the polling-stations are 
Hexham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Haltwhistle, Bellingham, 
and Stamfordham. By the Reform Act, Morpeth was re- 
duced to one member, but the new borough of Tynemouth 
was created, returning one member, so that the number of 
borough members remained as before. The boundaries both 
of Newcastle and Morpeth were extended ; and Tynemouth 
was declared to include the townships of Tynemouth, North 
Shields, Chirton, Preston, and Cullercoats. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed returned two members before and 
after the Reform Act; the townships of Tweedmouth and 
Spital were added by the Boundary Act. 

History, Antiquities, <$-c. — In the earliest period of the 
history of the island the eastern side of the county and the 
adjacent parts of Scotland were inhabited by the Otadeni 
CQrac i/voi, Ptol.), whose towns were Curia (kovpui, Ptol.) 
and Breminium Cftptpivtov), the latter of which was in 
Northumberland. On the west of the Otadeni, in Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and Galloway, were the Gadeni 
<lW»p»oi f Ptol.), none of whose towns are mentioned by 
Ptolemy, The Alaunus fAAavvoc) of Ptolemy, which has 



been identified with the Tweed (Horsley) ond tbe Coqaet 
(Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Vfftd A'axsr- 
ledge) should rather be identified with the A In*; at lea* 1 
the name may be taken as a guide. The A latin* of Richard 
of Cirencester (Iter IV.) is evidently the same as tbe Alau- 
nus of Ptolemy ; and the Tueda of Richard (Iter IV.) bit 
be safely identified with the Tweed. 

There arc several remains of the prim Hire inhabitant! of 
the country, consisting chiefly of rude hill-forts, cairns, aad 
Druidical monuments. In Armstrong's map of the county 
the forts are marked as being very numerous, ajpectally 
amid the hills of the border toward Scotland To what 
historical period they are to be referred is doubtful. Soto* 
may be memorials of a period anterior to the Roman con- 
quest under Agricola ; others may be referred to the strugglr* 
of the inhabitants or northern Britons with tbe Roman* 
under Severus and his successors ; and others to the sub- 
sequent struggle against the Northumbrian Angles. 

Of these British remains, one of the most remarkable is 
on Yevering Bell, nearWooler, where tbe nearly level sum- 
mit of an oblong mountain, which rises 2000 feet above tbe 
adjacent plain, is encircled with the remains of a wall mult 
of largo flat whinstones without mortar, and enclosing a 
considerable area. The medium breadth of the ruined will 
is eight feet. There is an entrance on the south side. There 
is an inner enclosure, formed of stones, with a ditch intuit ; 
and this inner enclosure contains a large cairn of stones. Oa 
the sides of the hill are the remains of circular boikhnp: 
but so far ruined and the stones so scattered, as to rwicr 
it impossible to ascertain their former use. There are ii*> 
the traces of a grove of oaks. It has been conjectured thai 
it was a Druidical temple. 

On a hill called Humbleton Hugh, nearWooler, » an 
antient entrenchment, with a huge cairn. Tbe aluf* 
of the hill consists of terraces rising one above another ; 
these terraces are commonly supposed to be extiflnal, aa4 
various conjectures have been formed as to their origin sad 
use. They are observed on the face of other hills m ti* 
neighbouring districts and also in Scotland, and are usoaiir 
surmounted by hill-forts. Possibly they owe their on*io i# 
the disintegration of the strata of the rocks of whirl) U* 
country is composed. There is a somewhat similar fori at 
Cornhill near the Tweed. 

Between the village of Ilderton in Coquetdale ward ana* 
Hedgehope, one of the border hills, is a Druidical moc*- 
ment consisting of ten large rude and unequal stones, ar- 
ranged so as enclose an oval area of thirty-eight yards from 
east to west by thirty-three from north to south. The stones 
are mostly thrown down and partly buried in the earth. 
It is probable they were originally more numerous. 

Of other forts or camps may be mentioned those at Sp\u- 
dlcston near Bamborough ; that near Alnbam, by tbe beavd of 
the Aln ; those on Bewick Hill and at Harup Burn betwvea 
Alnwick and Wooler ; that at Old Rothbury near the mo- 
dern town of the same name ; those near Cragbeed m Roth- 
bury Forest, Motehill, Elsdon (where Roman inseripuoia 
have been dug up), between Bellingham and Rothfevn ; 
and a camp near Bel ford, nearly square, which has vssntiy 
been ascribed to the Danes. 

The Romans do not appear to have attacked this part «f 
the country until the time of Agricola, who wms sent enw a* 
Britain, about a.d. 78, as governor. [Agricola.] Hb um s V 
cessors had subdued or nearly subdued the Bngantes, wboss 
territory probably extended to the Tyne. It apfear* %♦ 
have been in the second year of his command (Taciu Afrtr, 
Vita, c. xx.) that he formed that line of forts which ex- 
tended from the German Ocean to the Solway Fnth, aae* 
nearly coincided with the line of the great wall subwooe*^ 
erected. Of the subjugation of the Otadeni and Gautei 
by him we have no distinct account. They were i**b s u » 
brought into subjection during the second year of k> 
command, or were among the nations whose country W 
ravaged in his third campaign, when he adranord t»i/ 
Scotland as far as the Tay. He secured his conquest* V* a 
second line of forts extending from the Forth to the Oy*W 

The northern conquests of the Romans were by no mess* 
permanent. Agricola was recalled, and the Roman pwrr 
languished. The Caledonians continued hostihtm. a*i 
several tribes, who had submitted, revolted <Sr*rUan_, *'•» 
Hadriani); and the emperor Hadrian found it espedarr; 
to abandon all the country between the two lmes of *V» 
built by Agricola, and to defend the southern pert i/ts* 
island by a rampart of earth. Hutton {HuL qftMg T 
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Wall) considers that Agricola had carried a ditch and bank 
across the island, and that Hadrian repaired this and 
strengthened it by new defences. Perhaps some posts were 
maintained by this emperor beyond the line of the wall. In 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, the district between the two 
lines of forts formed by Agricola was reconquered by Lol- 
lius Urbicus, lieutenant of the emperor, who raised a ram- 
part of turf (murus cespititius) across the island in the 
direction of the northern line. Hostilities between the 
Romans and the yet unsubdued natives were renewed under 
Marcus Aurelius, the successor of Pius, but the historians 
of the period give us no particulars. In the following 
reigns Northumberland and the rest of the country between 
the two walls appear to have regained their independence : 
the tribes who inhabited them seem to have united into one 
body, called by the Romans Msoatse (Maidrat), a name which 
is supposed to be derived from the British word ' meath,' 
denoting a plain. Severus was engaged in active warfare 
against these natives (ad. 207-210) : he lost 50,000 men, 
but ultimately obliged them to submit. He carried a strong 
wall (murus) across the island nearly in the line of Hadrian's 
rampart. Hostilities were soon renewed by the natives, and 
Severus died at York in the midst of his preparations to 
extirpate them (a.d. 210 or 211). Caracalla, his successor, 
hastily made peace with the natives ; and it is likely that 
the independence of the country north of the wall was 
tacitly admitted if not recognised, though some fortified 
posts were probably retained by the Romans. The sub- 
sequent history of the county during the Roman period 
is obscure : it was probably the seat of hostilities under Con- 
stantino and Valentinian (Ammianus Marcellin., lib. xxvi. 
4 ; xxvii. 8), under the latter of whom, Theodosius, a Ro- 
man general, recovered this and the adjacent districts, to 
which the name Valentia was given. When the Roman 
power in Britain was vigorously wielded, this province ap- 
pears to have been subject to the Romans ; when the ad- 
ministration was feeble, the natives resumed independence 
and perhaps active hostility. 

The most remarkable monument of the Roman dominion 
is the great line of defence formed and augmented by the 
successive labours of Agricola, Hadrian, and Severus ; and 
sometimes called 'the Picts' Wall,' sometimes 'the Roman 
Wall.' Some account of these great works has been given 
elsewhere. [Britaioia, vol. v., pp. 444, 445.] We have 
here only to notice in connection with them the position and 
traces of the stations along their line {per lineam valli) 
which are in Northumberland. 

The first station, Segedunum, is generally fixed at Cou- 
ncil's house, Wall's End, between Newcastle and Tynemouth : 
there are no remains. Pons ^Elii, the second station, was, 
in the opinion of most antiquaries, at Newcastle ; but Cam- 
den was induced by the name to fix it at Pont eland, which 
is north of the wall, on the Pont, one of the branches of the 
Bly the, 7{ miles north-west of Newcastle. Condercum, the 
third station, is fixed at Benwell Hill, an eminence 2 miles 
or 2J miles from Newcastle; there are very distinct traces 
of this station above the village of Benwell. Vindobala, 
the fourth station, is fixed at Rutchester, or Rouchester : 
the ramparts of this station, which was large, are very visi- 
ble. The station is situated just on the line of the wall; 
and that part of the station which lay beyond the wall to the 
north was strengthened by several towers. Some slight 
portions of the masonry remain. A great number of coins 
and other antiquities have been dug up near this station. 
The fifth station, Hunnura, was at Halton Chesters : it was 
between Hadrian's rampart and the wall of Severus. Coins, 
inscriptions, urns, and other antiquities have been discovered 
here. Cilurnum, the next station, was at Walwick Ches- 
ters, close on the right or west bank of the North Tyne. 
Its area is rather above the usual extent of the stations, be- 
ing about eight acres. The ground within the vallum is 
crowded with the ruins of stone buildings, which formed 
apparently two streets from east to west, and a third cross 
street from north to south. This station is just on the line 
of the wall of Severus, having Hadrian's rampart on the 
»*outh side of it. Procolitia, the seventh station, was on an 
open elevated spot at Carraw-burgh. A great part of the 
rampart is very entire, and the wall of Severus, which forms 
the north side, is in good preservation. About half a mile 
Miuth-west of this station is a square fort called Brown 
Dykes or Broom Dykes, which appears to be of Roman 
origin. There was also a station at Shewing Shields, a 
little to the west of Procolitia. Horsley conjectures that it 



belonged to Hadrian's line of defence, but became useless 
when the wall of Severus was built. Borcovicus, the eighth 
station, is fixed at House Steads, 6 or 7 miles north-east of 
Haltwhistle. This is the most perfect and the grandest sta- 
tion on the whole line. It is on an elevation, with a steep 
or precipitous descent toward the north, and a gentler decli- 
vity toward the south: it comprehended fifteen acres, and 
had a large suburb on the south side. As many as twenty 
streets may bo counted. A great number of altars, inscrip- 
tions, and other antiquities have been discovered here. There 
was a temple of Doric architecture ; and part of a Doric 
capital and fragments of the shafts of columns have been 
discovered : a Roman altar, the inscription of which is per- 
fect, now decorates the fireplace or mantel of a neighbouring 
farm- house. Between the two last-mentioned stations, 
Procolitia and Borcovicus, the works of Agricola and Hadrian 
and those of Severus separate, the former being carried 
along the lower ground, while the wall is carried over crags 
and precipices, and, from the deep declivity on the north,, 
needs no ditch. There are one or two gaps in the craggy- 
ridge, over which the wall is carried, by which gaps the Picts, 
and after them the moss-troopers of the border, frequently 
broke in. Vindolana, the ninth station, is generally placed 
at Little Chesters. The ramnarts of this station are visible, 
but the ditch is nearly filled up: it lies a mile if not two 
miles south of the wall. The prajtorium may be distin- 
guished ; and several antiquities have been discovered here. 
iEsica, the tenth station, is at Great Chesters : the trenches 
and ramparts are well preserved, and the prrotorium is visi- 
ble : there are the ruins of several buildings. Several re- 
mains of the south entrance of the station, part of the jambs* 
and pieces of an iron gate and hinges were found here; and 
a variety of broken altars and effigies have been discovered. 
Magna, or perhaps Magna), the eleventh station, is fixed at 
Carvoran, close to the border of the county toward Cumber- 
land. It is a small station, and lies to the south of both the 
rampart of Hadrian and the wall of Severus. It is on low- 
ground in a valley watered by two little rivers, the Tippal„ 
which falls into the Tyne, and the Irthing, which flows into 
the Eden. Many antiquities have been dug up. The mili- 
tary roads which accompanied the course of the wall may- 
be traced in several places. The modern turnpike-road 
runs in some parts on the foundation of the wall of Severus^ 
Beside the stations on the line of the wall, there were 
some other places of note in this county in the time of tha 
Romans. The Bremeniura of Ptolemy, noticed in the first 
Iter of Antoninus under the slightly varied name of Bra- 
menium, has been fixed by Camden, korsley, and other an- 
tiquaries, at Riechester, or Rochester, on the Reed, which, 
falls into the North Tyne. Reynolds {Iter Britanniarum) 
contends for Newcastle, but with more zeal than success. 
This station appears to have been of great strength and 
importance, being defended by a wall of ashler-work seven 
feet thick, three ramparts of earth, and moats, and was pro- 
bably maintained as an outpost beyond the wall. Several 
altars, inscriptions, coins, and other antiquities have been 
found here. A station, to which, on the faith of an inscrip- 
tion found there, the name of Habitancum is given, was 
fixed at Risingham. where are the remains of a small fort. A 
great Roman road, to which the name of the Northern 
Watling Street was applied, entered this county from 
Durham, and passing Corstopitum, near Corbridge, divided 
into two branches, one of which ran by Habitancum and 
Bremenium into Scotland, while the other ran to tha 
west of Morpeth and Alnwick into Scotland near Berwick. 
At Corstopitum, or Corstoplium, now Colchester, or Corches- 
ter, near Corbridge, a Roman town or station, almost entirely- 
levelled, many antiquities have been discovered. Some 
antiquaries have fixed the Curia (Koupta) of Ptolemy, one 
of the towns of the Otadeni, here. Just before entering 
Scotland, the western branch of Watling Street passed a. 
camp at Chew Green, near the head of the Coquet, supposed 
to be 'Ad Fines,* a station in the fifth Iter of Richard of 
Cirencester. This is a very remarkable camp, with numer- 
ous ramparts and ditches in excellent preservation. A 
Roman road, called * the Maiden Way,' entered the county 
from near Aldstone in Cumberland, and ran north to the 
station Magna on the wall. 

Beside these stations and places to which a name may be 

assigned, there are other places in which Roman antiquities 

have been discovered. Hexham has been noticed already. 

Whitley Castle, on the Maiden Way, just on the border of 

t Cumberland, is a Roman camp, fortified with many trenches* 
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and breastworks of earth. At Old-town in Allendale are the 

traces of another camp or station, and many antiquities have 
been discovered. There are camps at Outchester, or Ul- 
chester, near Bamborough, at Shieldikes in Rothbury 
Forest, and in other places. Altars, inscriptions, or other 
antiquities have been dug up or found at Elsdon in Redes- 
dale (the Valley of the Reed), Simonsburn, near the North 
Tyne, just without the wall, at Tynemouth, and other 
places. Indeed, in the number of Roman inscriptions and 
sculptures discovered in it, Northumberland very far sur- 
passes any other English county. 

Upon the departure of the Romans in the fifth century, 
Northumberland became the prey of the Picts and other 
barbarians, who broke through the wall and ravaged the 
island. When the Saxons were invited to oppose these 
invaders, a body of them, under Octa and Ebusa, were 
posted with their ships at the east end of the Roman wall (per- 
haps a.d. 454) ; but it was not till near a century afterwards 
(a.d. 547) that a serious attempt was made at the permanent 
conquest of this part of the country. A considerable part 
of tne country between the Humber and the Forth was 
divided into the two slates of Bryncich and Deify r; and it 
is probable that Northumberland was included in Bryneich, 
the northernmost of these. Perhaps some portions of the 
county may have been included in the district of Gododin, 
of which the bard Aneurin was chief, or in that of Reged, 
which was governed by Urien, the patron of the bard Ta- 
liesin. The invaders were Angles, and their leader, Ida, 
though he experienced a stout resistance from the natives, 
especially from Urien, laid the foundations of an Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom in Bryneich, or Bemicia. tie built a castle 
on the coast, to which he gave the name of Bebban Burgh, 
since better known as Bamborough ; or perhaps he seized 
on a Roman fort, and added to it some further defences of 
his own. Ida died a.d. 560. The reigns of his immediate 
successors were brief, and not marked by any particular 
events ; but the power of the invaders gradually extended. 
One of their chieftains, named Ella, separating himself 
from the other Angles of Bryneich, founded the kingdom 
of Deifyr, or Deira, separated from Bryneich by a vast 
forest that occupied what is now the county of Durham ; 
and other warriors, penetrating to the southward, estab- 
lished the state of Mercia, the latest founded of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms ; first a dependency of Deifyr, but at 
length an independent state, and the powerful competitor of 
Wessex for the supreme dominion of Britain. The two king- 
dom* of Bryncich and Deifyr were frequently united, and, 
whea so united, constituted the great kingdom of Northum* 
bria (we appropriate this form of the name to the kingdom, 
Northumberland to the county), of the history of winch we 
shall give a sketch here. This kingdom extended along 
the eastern shore of the island from the Humber to the 
Forth, thus including a considerable portion of the lowlands 
of Scotland. It was bounded on the west by the British 
kingdoms of Strathclyde, or Vale of Clyde, and Cumbria, 
which extended south to Lancashire. The boundary of the 
Northern Angles and Cumbrian and Strathclyde Britons is 
not clearly ascertained, and probably varied much with the 
changing fortunes of the parties. The superiority of the 
invaders was however gradually but firmly established. 

Ethelfrith or jEdelfrid, grandson of Ida, distinguished 
himself by his vigorous attacks on the Britons. He carried 
his arms into their territories, gained a great victory near 
Chester, and massacred the monks of Banchor, or Bangor, 
on the Dee in Flintshire (who had accompanied the British 
host into the field), and demolished their monastery. These 
transactions are variously dated a.d. 602 to 612 or 613. 
Ethelfrith was defeated and slain (a.d. 617) by Redwald of 
East Anglia [Norfolk], and suoccded by Edwin, of the 
race of Ella of Deifyr, whose history is given elsewhere. 
[Edwin.] 

On the death of Edwin (a.d. 633), under whom the two 
Northumbrian kingdoms were united, his dominions were 
ravaged by the combined Mercians and Britons. Osric a 
kinsman of Edwin, who succeeded to the crown of Deira, or 
Deifyr, and Eanfrid, son of Ethelfnd.who succeeded to Ber- 
nicia, or Bryneich, restored paganism, which Edwin had 
renounced : they were both speedily slain by Cadwallon, or 
Cadwallader, the Briton, who seized both the Northumbrian 
kingdoms, but was himself defeated and slain by Oswald, 
another son of Ethelfrith (a.d. 634 or 635), in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hexham, nerhaps at St Oswald's, in the line 
of the Roman walk Oswald succeeded to both the king- 



doms of the north; end did much for the aroeoot** of 
Christianity, which Edwin had introduced. He was no^- 
msed as Bretwalda of Britain, and his tup resnaci ma* he- 
knowledged by what Btde calls the four tongue* of R tu^n, 
the Angles, Britons. Picts, and Scots. Ho fell in ba^Ue 
against Penda the Mercian at Maserfclth, probably ai uc 
near Oswestry in Shropshire (a.d. 642). The olacw where 
he fell attests the extent of his dominions, for he was s*t 
the invader, but the invaded party. Pen da, iushed waa 
success, overran Northumbria ; but Bebban burgh rc»itJrd 
his attacks, and the steps which he took to burn it led u 
his repulse. Oswy, or Oswio, brother of Otwald, was tbrc 
chosen successor to the Northumbrian crown in B*-m*u» 
and Oswin, son of that Osric whom Cadwallon bad alaia. *a 
Deira. 

Oswio became more powerful than any of the sawemgn* 
who had yet reigned over Northumbria. He subduvd Ui* 

Sreater part of the Picts and Scots, attacked Deira, and, un 
le death of Osric, who was killed by treachery Uik 4-i.t, 
obtained part of that country, leaving the rest to hai a,- 
phew Etbelwald, the son of Oswald; and. having dcfc»:. 1 
and slain the warlike Penda (ajd. 655), possessed hisa**W J 
Mercia, part of which he granted to Peada, son of Pct^x 
The Mercians however soon revolted, and raued Wuiftwrt, 
another son of Penda, to the throne. But 0»w tu rttnai «* 
the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon princes: he etu*«« 
the dignity of Bretwalda, and was addressed by Pope v Ju- 
lian as ' Rex Saxonum.' The archbishopric of York m* 
coextensive with the dominions of Oswio. and cotnprets«a4«4 
the territory of the Picts. He died (a.d. 670K after a nag* 
of twenty-eight years, and was succeeded by his »* 
Ecgfrid. 

Upon the accession of Ecgfrid the Picts attempted to re«ia 
their independence, but were defeated with great slstA:« 
He wrested Lindesey (a part of Lincolnshire) from W wT 
here; and divided his kingdom, thus enlarged, into ihtm 
dioceses: Bemicia, the see of which was at Hnbazv, 
afterwards at Lindisfarne ; Deira, see at York ; Lmd*-*». 
see at Stdnaceaster or Siduacestre. SubseQueuih a b *6»* 
of the Pictish provinces was appointed. Alfwm, broiLer ; 
Ecgfrid, reigned in some part of Northumbria* in w~i*r 
dination, it is likely, to the supremacy of Ecgfnd Encfr* 
sent an army to Ireland, and conquered several porttuc* * 
territory from the Cumbrian Britons (a-d. 684 a&dt.*:~ 
He fell at last in battle against the Picts, whose country U 
had invaded (a.d, 685), and was succeeded by hat breaker 
Aldfrid, or Ealdferth, who reigned nineteen years (s,n €*y 
705). He was a religious and learned prince. After aia 
came Osrid his son, who reigned eleven years (ajx ?cj- 
716), and died in battle, probably against the P*ct», w.ih 
whom both Aldfrid and Osrid had carried on bo»til*jr%. 
According to another account Osrid fell by assassinanott a* 
the hands of Coenred, or Cenred, who succeeded him ai*l 
reigned two years (a.d. 716-718), and of Osric, who s><v^d<4 
Cenred, and reigned eleven years (a.d. 718-729 >. Ga*J vaJ 
succeeded his brother Cenred. In his reign Ethcia*^ U 
Mercia invaded and ravaged Norlbumbna, carrr^ o€ 
with him great booty. Ceolwulf was a weak prace, wi 
the misfortunes of his reign led to treasonable plot** »!*.--- 
induced him to abdicate the throne. Eadbert s uttanki i 
(a.d. 737), and, in a vigorous reign of twent\-«*>c ye»x*» 
subdued all the neighbouring kings, Anglos, Picu, Br ««»> 
and Scots. In alliance with the Ptcts he took AWlud ** 
Dumbarton, a fortress of Strathclyde. Pepta, k^ ** 
the Franks, sought his friendship. He resigned ha <iwa 
(a.d 758), and retired to a monastery. A long k* •< 
princes, whose short reigns were marked by bloodshot 1 mU 
treason, succeeded to the throne. The annals of Ner*ha»- 
bria are a mere chronicle of murders, battles, revolts* ni 
depositions, till the accession of E an red (ajk 8£$). T>* 
limited power or unambitious disposition of this prince -a- 
duced him to submit without resistance to Egbert wa* 
acquired for Wessex the permanent supremacy of the X^m- 
Saxon kingdoms. 

In the year 844 the Danes attacked Norfbusabra. *mt 
slew Redwulf, who had usurped the throne, and A14r*<. 
who was probably coadjutor of Redwulf in the corrmmaa' 
In 867 Northumbria was again assailed by a vast araawa^si 
of these invaders, under lngwar, or Ivar, Half dan*, aaa* 
Hubba, sons of Regnar Lodbrog, who are said to haw c^saw 
in order to revenge the death of their father, who bai 
perished in Britain, and most likely in North umhrta. TW 
government of that kingdom was at that rime cotoeated by 
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Osbert and Ella, who, on the approach of the Danes, made 
peace with each other, and divided the kingdom between 
them. They both fell in an attempt to recover York, which 
the Danes had taken. That part of Northumbria which was 
north of theTyne was bestowed by the invaders upon Egbert, 
but he was expelled by the Northumbrians, and succeeded 
by Ricsig, after whom came another Egbert. In this period 
the Danes made an entire conquest of the country, and 
nettled in it. Halfdane became sovereign, and divided the 
kingdom among his followers. 

It is difficult to trace the causes which led to so complete 
a subjugation of the north of England by these invaders. 
Perhaps the strength of the Northumbrian kingdom had 
been consumed in the domestic strife of so many years, or 
the dissensions which had prevailed made each party prefer 
the dominion of strangers to that of their rivals. It may 
be, too, that the ferocity engendered by a long period of 
anarchy had prepared the population for readier coalition 
with those to whose habits their own had become assimi- 
lated. However this may have been, the conquest was 
complete ; and in the treaty which Alfred made with the 
invaders, Northumbria was included in the Danelagh, or 
Danish territory. On the death of Halfdane (x.a 883) 
Guthred and Ecgbert succeeded respectively to the crowns 
of Deira and Bernicia, to which latter kingdom the name of 
Northumbria began about this time to be restricted, though 
we shall still use it in its more extended application. 

The territory between the Tyne and the Tees was be- 
stowed on St. Cuthbert (who had appeared in vision to 
Eadred, then bishop of Lindisfarne), and became thus the 
portion of the bishops of Durham, and the foundation of 
their palatinate jurisdiction. On the death of Guthred, 
who, though of Danish birth and lineage, appears to have 
embraced Christianity, the Northumbrians, Danes as well 
n* English, appear to have submitted to Alfred. Eric, or 
Eohric, is recorded as the leader oP those who remained 
pagans; but he recognised the supremacy of the West 
Saxon kings. 

Against the successors of Alfred the Northumbrian Danes 
continually renewed the struggle, but always with ill suc- 
cess. On the accession of Edward the Elder (a.d. 901), 
Eric and hit followers supported his competitor Ethelwald ; 
but both Ethelwald and Eric fell in battle, and^ Northum- 
bria submitted to Edward. A new invasion or insurrection 
of the Northmen, under Rcgnald, Sihtric,and Niel,or Nigel 
(the last two being sons of Ingwar, or Ivar), followed ; and 
as far as we can gather from Simon of Durham, they de- 
feated, near Corbridge, a confederate army of Scots and 
native Northumbrians, and seized the whole kingdom, but 
were compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Edward 
the Elder. Nigel was killed by his own brother Sihtric 
before the submission of the Danes to Edward. 

Sihtric married the sister of Athelstan (about a.d. 923), 
who had succeeded to the throne and supremacy of his 
father, Edward the Elder: he consented to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and governed Bernicia as subordinate to him. On 
Sibtrtc's death (ad. 926) his son and successor Guthferth, 
or Godefrid, endeavoured to throw off his subjection to 
Athelstan, by whom he was defeated and expelled (a.d. 927). 
Reginald governed at this time a portion of Northumbria, 
and one Eric obtained another considerable portion, perhaps 
of the dominions of the expelled Guthferth, as vassal of 
Athelstan, on condition of embracing Christianity and de- 
fending the dominions entrusted to him against Scots and 
pagan Danes. 

The rising power of Athelstan, and his inveterate hos- 
tility to Guthferth, whom he compelled the king of Scot- 
land to dismiss, provoked a general confederacy against 
him. He is said to have added Northumbria to his do- 
minions, at least to have exercised a sovereignty which had 
not been previously claimed. Anlaf, Aula?, or Olave, son 
of Guthferth, and • king of Ireland and the Isles,* arrived 
in the H umber with a mighty fleet, increased by piratical 
ad venturers from Norway and the Baltic, and accompanied 
by Constantino of Scotland. The Northumbrian Danes 
ru*e in favour of Aulaf, and perhaps those of East Anglia; 
and the Britons of Cumbria and Wales joined in the at- 
tempt to overthrow the supremacy of Athelstan, who, at 
thJ$ crisis, augmented his own forces by mercenary troops 
and auxiliaries from Rollo of Normandie. [Normandie.] 
riie contending parties met at Brunanburh, or Brunna- 
L»urgh, probably in Northumbria (ad. 937): the victory of 
fVibelstan vu decisive, and was commemorated in the 



Sagas of the north and the songs and chronicles of Eng- 
land. Aulaf fled, and Northumbria was incorporated in 
the dominions of Athelstan. 

On the death of Athelstan and the accession of his brother 
Edmund I, (a.d. 941), Aulaf possessed himself of Northum- 
bria and a part of Mercia. He defeated Edmund at Tam- 
worth and Leicester, and obtained the cession of all England 
north ofWatling Street (a.d. 943). This was the utmost 
extent of the Danelagh, as arranged by Alfred. The sove- 
reignty of Aulaf seems moreover to have been independent 
of the West Saxon orown ; and it was agreed that which- 
ever of the two princes survived, the other should succeed 
to the whole. Aulaf died soon after; and Edmund seized 
Northumbria, driving out Aulaf II., son of Sihtric and 
uncle to the late Aulaf, and Regnald, son of Guthferth and 
brother of Aulaf I. He also conquered the Cumbrian 
Britons, and gave their territories to the king of Scotland 
on condition of securing the north against invaders. 

On the accession of Edred, brother of Edmund (a.d. 947), 
the Northumbrians renewed their homage to the West 
Saxon, or, as we may now call it, the English crown ; but 
within a year or two violated their engagements, and made 
a final effort for independence. Eric, whom Athelstan had 
set over part of Nortnunibria, but who had forsaken his go- 
vernment and turned pirate, was chosen king by them : he 
was however unable to retain his kingdom. Edred ravaged 
Northumbria (a.d. 949, 950), and the Northumbrinna 
abandoned Eric, who was slain by treachery. The kingdom 
of Northumbria was now extinguished, and the regions 
which composed it were divided into earldoms or counties, 
of which Bernicia, or Northumbria north of the Tyne, was 
one, Deira (Yorkshire) another, and Lothian (south of 
Scotland) a third. It is probable that Bernicia was nearly 
conterminous with the present county; to this therefore, 
under the name of Northumberland, the rest of our notice 
will be confined. It may be as well to mention that Lothian 
was ceded (about aj>. 971) to the kings of Scotland, in 
feudal subjection to the English crown. 

In the wars of Ethelrcd II. with the Danes, Bebbanburgh 
was stormed (a.d. 993); and some years after (a.d. 1013) 
the north of England passed with little resistance into the 
power of Swevn, by whom it was held till his death. 
Canute, son of Sweyn, soon repossessed himself of it, and 
held it until, on the death of Edmund II., all England 
became subject to him. During this period the earldom of 
Northumberland was held by Oswulf and his descendants, 
Eadulf, Etheldred, or Aldred, Waltheof I., and Uchtred, the 
last of whom deserted from Ethelred to Canute, by whoso 
order he was slain (a.d. 1016). His death was avenged by 
his son Aldred II., who slew Thorbrand, Canute's instrument 
in the murder ; but was himself slain by Charles, son of 
Thorbrand. He was succeeded in his earldom by his 
brother Eadulf, who defeated the Britons of Strathclyde, 
but was killed by Si ward, who became earl of Northum- 
berland in his room. 

These transactions show the anarchical state of North- 
umberland, the result of that practical independence 
which its remoteness from the seat of the supreme govern- 
ment secured to it. Siward held the earldom of York as 
well as of Northumberland (a.d. 1042-1055), and ruled with 
vigour and success. He formed one of the band of nobles 
who counterbalanced, during the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the power of Earl Goodwin, or Godwiu, and his 
family ; and the share he took in the restoration of Mal- 
colm III. Caumore to the throne of Scotland has been made 
generally known in the * Macbeth ' of Shakspere. On 
the death of Siward, bis earldoms were granted to Tostig, 
brother of Harold, afterwards king; but his northern sub- 
jects rejected him and chose Morcar, or Morkar, son of 
Algar, earl of Chester, in his room (a.d. 1065). Morcar 
granted the earldom of Northumberland to Osulf, a de- 
scendant of the former earls, but in subordination to 
himself. 

On the Conquest (a.d. 1066), William imprisoned Morkar 
and deposed Osulf from his earldom, which he conferred 
on Copsi, an adherent of Tostig. Osulf on this assassinated 
Copsi, but was himself killed by a robber soon after. The 
earldom was subsequently possessed by Robert Corny n, a 
Norman or other foreign companion of William, who was 
killed in a rising of the people at Durham; by Cospatric, 
a Saxon, whom William afterwards expelled from the earl- 
dom ; by Waltheof, son of Siward, another Saxon, executed 
as a traitor at Winchester; by Walcher, bishop of Durham, 
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j Norman, murdered in a tumult at Gateshead; by Albcrir, 
a Norman : and by Robert de Moubray, a Norman. In the 
stout resistance offered by the men of the north of England 
to the Norman power, and in the fearful vengeance by which 
that resistance was punished, few events can be connected 
with the county of Northumberland, except ihe removal 
of the body of St.Cuthbcrt from Durham to Lindisfarne, or 
Holy Island. It is probable that the county was then thinly 
peopled and little cultivated. Its great sources of wealth, 
its mineral treasures, required a more peaceful time and a 
more advanced civilization to develop them. It may be 
supposed that the dissension and anarchy which had for 
two or three centuries pervaded the north, and the infusion 
of the manners of the barbarous Northmen, had thrown 
back the population in the scale of social improvement, or 
at least retarded their advance. When William (ad. 1063 
or 1069) had wasted and depopulated the more densely in- 
habited tract between York and Durham, he seems to 
have disregarded the country beyond the Tyne. We do 
not find that he penetrated into it, except in his way to 
invade Scotland (a.d. 1072), and in his return. The county, 
as well as Cumberland, Durham, and Westmoreland, is 
omitted in ' Domesday Book.' About this time it was ex- 
posed to the ravages of the Scots, who are said to have 
carried off so many of the inhabitants, that there was scarcely 
a house in Scotland without one or more English slaves. 

As the Scottish princes augmented their territories and 
consolidated their power, and as the Anglo-Norman princes 
on the other hand grew in wealth and resources, Northum- 
berland became subject to the evils and received the con- 
stitution of a border county. The earldom became merely 
titular, and the government of the county was given to 
the high-sberhT, who was entrusted with unusual powers. 
The county was subdivided into baronies, which were ar- 
ranged in six wards and subdivided into constableries. 
Excursions for plunder became the occupation of the 
borderers on both sides of the frontier, and they alternately 
inflicted and endured the miseries of petty but uninter- 
rupted warfare. Agriculture in so insecure a state was neg- 
lected, and the cattle became the chief property of the 
landowner. Castles and towers were erected in almost 
every part, and every habitation was constructed with a 
a view to defence as well as residence. Resistance to the 
plunderers led to scenes of blood, and bloodshed laid the 
foundations of deadly feuds. The borderers acted for the 
most part as light cavalry, called * prickers;' they rode 
small but nimble and well-trained horses. Those who acted 
as infantry were of excellent skill and courage. They had 
their places of rendezvous, to which they repaired at the 
signal of their beacon fires. The English borderers excelled 
in the use of their national weapon, the long bow ; and their 
onset, when they closed, was signalised by the war-cry or 
' slogan.' The fierce and unsettled habits caused by such 
a condition continued till modern times. The inhabitants 
of the eastern border, toward Berwick-upon-Tweed, wero 
first brought into a more peaceful way of life ; but amid the 
wastes and fastnesses of the western side of the county the 
borderers have only at a comparatively late period become 
assimilated to the rest of their countrymen. 

In the reign of William Rufus, Northumberland was 
twice invaded by Malcolm III. Canmore, king of Scotland. 
His first invasion (a.d. 1091) was retaliated by William, and 
Malcolm was compelled to submit. In his second inva- 
sion (a.d. 1093), after committing great ravages, he was 
surprised and slain, with his eldest son Edward, while be- 
sieging the castle of Alnwick, by Robert dc Moubray, earl 
of Northumberland. This Robert soon after conspired, 
with other nobles, against William ; but that king crushed 
the conspiracy by his alertness, besieged successively 
Tynemouth and Bamborough castles, and took Moubray 
prisoner. 

"Upon the accession of Stephen to the throne of England, 
David, king of Scotland, having determined to support the 
claims of the empress Maud, invaded the north of England 
and took Wark and Norham castles, and the towns of Aln- 
wick and Newcastle. He failed in his attempt to take Bam- 
borough; and upon the advance of Stephen peace was made 
(a.d. 1 135 or 1 136). A short time afterwards David, taking 
advantage of Stephen's absence in Normandie, again broke 
into Northumberland, to support the claim of his son Henry 
to the earldom of that county ; but agreed to a truce until 
Stephen should return and give his decision of the claim. 
On the refusal of Stephen to admit ibis, war recommenced 



(a.d 1 133). Wark Castle was besieged, bat in vain, and ib< 
western side of the county ravaged, as far as the Tyna. O: 
the approach of Stephen, the Scots retreated, but when iU 
English king retired, they again advanced, and ravaged iu 
eastern side of the county. Norham Castlo wm» taken in^ 
demolished, and W T ark a second time besieged, but *»it 
no better success than formerly ; it was however blockade! 
Upon David's return to Scotland, after his defeat in is* 
battle of the Standard at Northallerton, he resumed tl* 
siege of Wark, and at length obliged the garrison by fanm 
to capitulate (a.d. 1138). Peace Vas soon after conrlueVi, 
and Henry's claim to the earldom admitted (ask ll> 
This earldom was taken from the Scottish royal tkmil) ti 
Henry II., and that of Northampton bestowed as a cues 
pensation. 

In the civil strife near the close of the reign of Henry II 
William the Lion, king of Scotland, supported the re***, 
lious princes ; and entering Northumberland, besieged W arS 
Castle, which had been restored (aj>. 1173). The »»? 
failed, and the English in return crossed the Tweed ti 
burned Berwick ; but hostilities were suspended by a tn*« 
On the expiring of the truce, the county was again lav*-: 
by the Scots, llarbottle and Warkworth castles were u'u, 
and Prudhoe and Alnwick castles besieged. While U-5 1 
the latter, the Scottish king was surprised and taken pn**u 
(ad. 1174). This event led to a peace. 

In the civil troubles of the reign of John. NortbiratV 
land again was the scene of hostility (a.d. I2ISX. Tt* ** 
surgent barons were supported by the king of Scotland i l 
hoped to possess himself of the county. Norham t*», 
was vainly besieged by the Scots. Morpeth. Alnwiea, 4v 
Wark were destroyed, to prevent their falling into ike haj>. 
of John ; and the town and castle of Berwick were utr 
and afterwards burned by his mercenaries, who ad***** 
into Scotland and captured several towns. The ka&g : 
Scotland received from the dauphin Louis (whose chrra t 
the English crown he admitted) the cession of NorthnmU- 
land and some other of the northern counties; but be L 
not succeed in gaining possession of them ; and a: ti 
peace concluded about the commencement of the rc^a • 
Henry III. they remained still attached to England. 

In the reign of Henry HI. the Scottish king Atauni* 
II. invaded Northumberland and advanced to Pooteh^i 
while Henry with the English army was at Newcastle ( u 
1244). Peace was however made without a battle. 

When war broke out between Edward h and JU? 
Baliol, king of Scotland (a.d. 1296), the kins of E&fiir. 
assembled his army at Newcastle, and marched to the rri- 
of Wark, which was threatened by the Scot*. Be em**r 
the Tweed, took Berwick by storm, and after making 
general carnage of the male inhabitants and defend 
(except the garrison of the castle, which iurreodered vp 
terms) and sending the women into Scotland, rrpeupWJ * 
town with English settlers. In retaliation the Scot* ioik 
Northumberland, besieged Harbottle Castle, but in *»... 
ravaged the districts of Redesdale and Tindale ; 6tttsv* < 
Corbridgc; burned the town, monastery, and dnrrm 
Hexham, and committed other devastations (aj>. 1S3M . 
year after they again entered the count v under Walii.- 
after defeating theEnglUh at Stirling and recapturing *- 
wick, and having established their head-quarters m R «; 
bury Forest, devastated the country all round : and. *?•* 
a vain attempt upon Newcastle and Carlisle, retbnwu 
their own country (a.d. 1297). Early the folkvinc > r 
the English army assembled at Newcastle, and, aw* t 
into Scotland, entered Berwick, which the Soots bad * 
serted. 

Edward II. was at Newcastle (a.d, 1310) in an expen * 
against the Scots; and spent the winter of 1310 U at I* 
wick, which might at this time be considered as an £k(i 
town. Next year, while Edward invaded Scotland, RW* 
Bruce ravaged Tindale and Kedesdale in XorthuiaWrVa? 
In 1312 the king and his favourite Gaveston were «srrr>- 
by the insurgent barons at Newcastle, and with ddL*^ 
escaped to Tynemouth, and thence bv see to Scartx^oes 
In the same year the Scots again invaded the count*. burr. 
Corbridge and Hexham, and made a vain attempt ce* H 
wick. The English array was assembled at Wark • * 
1314), and marched to Berwick previous to the frremt kmt 
of Baunockburn. After that disastrous defeat, Ncetau 
berland was ravaged almost without resistance and the * 
torious Scots penetrated into Yorkshire. A port of Oa» . 
habitants of Tindale and Redesdale were obliged to **i 
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allegiance to the king of Scotland; and the ravages of war 
reduced the inhabit ants of the north of England to such 
distress, that they were obliged to eat the ilesn of dogs and 
horses, and a quarter of wheat was sold for forty shillings, 
an enormous price at that time. The disorganised state of 
society led also to the formation of numerous bands of ma* 
rauders. In 1318, Berwick, and the castles of Wark, Har- 
bottle, and Mitford were taken by the Scots, who seized the 
whole county, except Newcastle and a few strongholds, and 
penetrated farther into England. Next year (a.d. 1319) the 
English, under the command of the king, made a strenuous 
but vain attempt to recover Berwick. In 1320 the Scots 
penetrated as far as Corbridge, and in 1322 they twice 
renewed their devastations. Hostilities were afterwards 
suspended by a truce, which continued till the deposition of 
Edward II. (a.d. 1327). 

At the commencement of the reign of Edward III. the 
Scots renewed their ravages in this county, and the king, 
a boy of fifteen, who pursued them with a vast army, was 
unable to overtake them. In the course of the summer, 
the Scots took Norham Castle and attempted Alnwick, but 
failed. Peace soon followed, by which the town of Berwick 
was restored to Scotland. 

In 1333 war broke out again. Edward besieged Berwick 
and ravaged Scotland ; the Scots in return ravaged North- 
umberland and blockaded Bamborough, where Edward's 
queen was. The extremity to which the garrison of Ber- 
wick was reduced obliged the Scots to march to its relief; 
they were defeated at Hallidown Hill in the immediate 
vicinity, and the town capitulated. In 1340 and 1342 the 
Scots wasted Northumberland ; in the latter year they were 
repulsed in attacks upon Newcastle and the castle of Wark. 
In 1346 they wasted the southern part of the county. In 
1355 they surprised the town of Berwick, but failed in their 
attempts to take the castle, and early in the following year 
(1356) the town was retaken. 

In the year 1372 the quarrels of the borderers brought 
on a severe battle at Carham, in which the Scots defeated a 
superior number of English. In 1378 the castle of Berwick 
was surprised by a few borderers and held by them against a 
powerful force "for nine days, when it was taken. In 1384 
the same castle was betrayed to the Scots, but was recovered 
by Percy, earl of Northumberland, the father of Hotspur. 
In 1385, while an English army ravaged Scotland, the Scots 
broke into Northumberland, ravaged it as far as Newcastle, 
and took and demolished Wark, Ford, and Cornhill castles. 
In 1387 the Scots again entered the county and ravaged it; 
on their return they defeated and took prisoners Hotspur 
and his brother Ralph, who, at the head of a more numerous 
army, had attacked them at Otterburn. Earl Douglas, the 
Scottish commander, fell in this battle, which, it has been 
supposed, has furnished the subject of the old ballad of 
* Chevy Chase.' It is fairly and graphically described, 
chiefly after Froissart, in Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. 
iii., p. 53. 

The early part of the reign of Henry IV. was marked by 
hostilities on the border. In aj>. 1400 the Scots took and 
demolished Wark Castle, but were defeated at Fulhopelaw 
in Coquetdale; another inroad in 1402 was chastised with 
a similar defeat, and led to the more important battle of 
Homeldon, or Humbleton, near Wooler, where the earl of 
Northumberland, his son Hotspur, and the Scotch earl of 
March, defeated about 10,000 Scots under the earl of 
Douglas, who was taken prisoner. The revolt of the Percies 
and the battle of Shrewsbury (a.d. 1403) arose from the 
king's demanding that they should deliver up the prisoners 
taken at Homeldon. The town of Berwick, which was held 
by an adherent of the earl of Northumberland in his second 
revolt (a.d. 1405), was surrendered to the king's forces, as 
were the castles in the county held by the earl or his sup- 
porters. In the reign of Henry V. (aj>. 1419), Wark Castle 
was taken by the Scots, and almost immediately retaken. 

In the reign of Henry VI. (a.d. 1 436) a severe battle was 
fought at Pepperdean, just within the border of the county, 
not far from Cornhill, between the earl of Northumberland 
(the son of Hotspur), or perhaps Sir Robert Ogle, and Doug- 
lay, earl of Angus, each with about 4000 men. The Eng- 
lish were defeated. This battle has furnished, according to 
some, the origin of the ballad of ' Chevy Chase,' rather than 
thai of Otterburn; but the presence of the earl of North- 
umberland is not noticed by some of our authorities. In 
1448 war between the two countries was resumed, and the 
Scots burned Alnwick. 

P. G, No. 1017. _..- „ 



In the civil war of the Roses, most of the barons and other 
inhabitants of Northumberland embraced the Lancastrian 
party. The earl of Northumberland (the son of Hotspur) 
was slain in the first battle of St. Alban's, a.d. 1455, and 
his son Thomas Percy, lord Egremont, at that of North- 
ampton, a.d. 1460, both fighting on that side. The next 
earl, son of the preceding, fell, together with bis brother Sir 
Richard Percy, in the great battle of Towton (1461). In 
the year 1462, Peter de Brez6, a French captain of note, 
engaged by the Lancastrian party, landed with a small 
force m Northumberland, and was besieged by the Yorkists 
in Alnwick, but escaped, by the aid of the Scots, into Scot- 
land. Next year, Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry VI., 
landed near Bamborough* and took Alnwick, but withdrew 
on the approach of Edward IV. into Scotland. Some of her 
troops, being driven ashore on Holy Island, were made pri- 
soners, and Alnwick, Bamborough, and Dunstanborough 
castles were taken by the Yorkists. In 1464 the queen re- 
entered Northumberland with a numerous army. Bambo- 
rough castle was surprised, and many of her partisans took 
arms in her favour. But a party of her forces was defeated 
at HedgleyMoor, eight or ten miles north-west of Alnwick; 
and the main body was utterly routed near Hexham by the 
Lord Montacute, Yorkist warden of the Eastern March 
(a.d. 1464). In the battle of Hedgley Moor, Sir Ralph 
Percy, brother of the last earl of Northumberland, was 
slain; the 'Percy Cross* marks the spot where he fell. 
Lord Montacute received, as the reward of his victory, the 
title of Earl of Northumberland and the forfeited inherit- 
ance of the Percies. The Yorkists took Bamborough and 
wasted the Scottish border. Berwick had been delivered 
up by the Lancastrians to Scotland during these troubles, 
but was restored to England by treaty (a.d. 1482). 

In the attempts of Perkin Warbeck to dethrone Heury 
VII., Northumberland was invaded by that pretender, in 
company with an army of Scots and foreigners under James 
IV. of Scotland. The country was cruelly devastated, but 
on the approach of an English array the invaders retired 
(a.d. 1496). Next year James renewed his invasion, but 
he met with little success either in his attempts to plunder 
or to master the strongholds of the border. He besieged 
Norham with vigour, but failed to take it, and soon after- 
wards withdrew to his own country. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. a body of 3000, or, accord- 
ing to some, of 8000 Scots, under Lord Hume, were cut 
off, on their return from a marauding incursion into the 
county, at Mill field, near Ford Castle (a.d. 1513). The king 
of Scotland, James IV., eager to revenge the defeat of his 
subjects, entered Northumberland the same year with a 
numerous army, forced the garrison of Norham to surrender 
upon terms, and took and partly demolished Wark, Etal, 
and Ford castles. While he dallied with Lady Heron at 
Ford Castle, the earl of Surrey, the English commander, 
was advancing with his son Lord Thomas Howard, lord 
admiral of England, Lord Dacres, and other men of note 
and power in the north of England, and an army of about 
30,000 men : the armies met at Flodden, near the spot 
where Hume, whose defeat the king desired to avenge, had 
been overthrown. The Scots were probably more numerous 
by nearly 10,000 men (Tytler's Hist, of Scotland: Notes 
and Illustrations\ but the mismanagement of the king 
ensured their defeat: James fell on the field, with the 
greater part of the brilliant train of nobles who had accom- 
panied him, and probably about 15,000 men. In 1523 the 
county was invaded by the duke of Albany, regent of Scot- 
land, who, with his French auxiliaries, besieged Wark 
Castle, while the Scots, who refused to support the invasion, 
remained on their own side of the river. Fart of the castle 
was taken, but the other part held out, and ultimately the 
assailants were driven off. In 1524 a small force of Scots 
renewed the invasion, but were defeated at Brauxton ; and 
some incursions were made in various years from a.d. 1532- 
1558. But the advancement of the power of England, and 
the establishment of better arrangements along the border, 
combined, with the internal dissensions of Scotland, to di 
minish the frequency of the Scottish inroads, and to prevent 
any serious invasion of the realm. In the repeated and de- 
structive ravages of the English in the south of Scotland, 
Berwick was the point from which the armies usually took 
their departure. 

In the rebellion of the northern earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland against Queen Elisabeth (aj>. 1569), 
Alnwick and Wark worth castles, which were held by tor 
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ear* of Northumberland's retainers, were taken by the 

Jueen's officers. The insurgent noble* passed through 
Lexbam in their retreat from Durham into Cumberland. 
TIkj assassination of the earl of Murray, regent of Scotland, 
wnose vigorous administration had curbed the borderers, 
was followed by an incursion of the Scots into England 
va.d. 1569), and one or two other incursions took place be- 
fore the union of the two crowns of England and Scotland 
on the head of James I. Soon alter that event, the office 
of lord warden of the marches fell into disuse, the garrison 
of Berwick was reduced, and the frontier lost its military 
character. It was long indeed before border feuds entirely 
died away ; but they ceased to bear the character of national 
hostilities ; and however national feeling might enter into 
them, they were treated as private quarrels or marauding 
expeditions. 

Of these many centuries of strife and consequent misery 
this county contains many memorials. The ruins of Nor- 
nam and VVark castles still overlook the Tweed, and those 
of He ton, Dudhowe, and Ford rise on the banks of the 
Till or its tributary streams. Norham is the most striking 
ruin : the walls of the keep are now reduced to a mere 
shell ; the apartments in the basement are vaulted ; the 
keep is a square tower of four stories above the vaults, 
built of red freestone very liable to decay. The outworks 
have been demolished, and part of the hill on which the 
ca»tle stands has been washed away by the river. Two 
towers of Ford Castle remain incorporated in a more mo- 
dern building. Of the others there are only the earthworks 
and foundations, or perhaps the vaults of the basement 
Norham, He ton, and Dudhowe are in Islandshire, which 
belongs to Durham. 

Bamborough and Dunstanborooeh castles are on the 
coast [Bamborouoh.] Dunstan borough Castle is pro- 
tected by steep cliffs on the north and east sides ; on the 
south and west sides it was defended bv a wall and towers, 
which are for the most part vet standing. The keep and 
other buildings of the interior, except the remains of a 
chapel, have disappeared. The entrance gateway on the 
south side is yet standing. 

In the interior of the county are Alnwick [Alnwick] and 
Warkworth castles, which last has been described already. 
Of Callaley Castle, near Whitungham, the western tower 
is of great antiquity : the rest of the building is more mo- 
dern. Bothall Castle on the Wensbeck, Mitfbrd, Belsay, 
and Harnham castles, are all near Morpeth. The pictu- 
resque ruins of Bothall, which consist chiefly of the gateway, 
with its flanking towers, and the outer wall of the court in 
which the keep stood, are on an eminence on the bank of 
the river. There are considerable remains of Langley 
Castle near Hexham, and there are ruins of Blenkinsop, 
Bellester, Thirlwall, and Featherstone castles, near Halt- 
whistle; of Staward Castle on the banks of the Allen; 
and of Prudhoe Castle, the antient seat of the Umfranvilles, 
on the south bank of the Tyne, between Newcastle and 
Hexham. This last is one of the finest ruins in the county ; 
it stands on a precipitous bank of the river 60 feet nigh. 
The gateway, a lofty embattled square tower, the outer 
wall, and the keep are yet standing; and there are the 
ruins of the chapel and other buildings. 

The hostility to which the county was exposed rendered 
it necessary for the smaller proprietors to have their dwell- 
ings strongly built ; their habitations were towers, with the 
basement vaulted to contain the cattle of the neighbourhood 
when driven in for shelter. Whitton Tower near Rothbury, 
now converted into a rectory- house, may be taken as a spe- 
cimen of these fortified dwellings. The walls are eleven 
feet thick at the foundation, nine feet in the kitchen, and 
six feet in the chambers over it. In the basement vaults is 
a deep well. There are the remains of other similar towers 
in different parts of the county. 

The chief ecclesiastical antiquities of the county are no- 
ticed elsewhere. [Durham, County; Tynbmouth.] Of 
Hnlne Abbey, for Carmelite friars, close to Alnwick, 
there are some remains. A tower, built by a former earl of 
Northumberland as a place of refuge for the monks, has 
been repaired, enlarged, and fitted up by a late duke of 
Northumberland. Brinkburn Priory near Rothbury, for 
regular canons of St. Augustin, has been in great part de- 
molished. The tower of the church, part of the side walls, 
and several pillars and arches remain. They contain vari- 
ous examples of transition from the Norman to the early 
Engluu styles. There are ruined churches or chapels at 



Old Bewick, between Alnwick andWooler; Mcmmer-iirk, 
in Coquetdale ward, near the border of Scotland ; B-jth^l 
near Morpeth ; and Jesmond near Newcastle. Tht ru.nt A 
the last are incorporated in a farmhouse and office*. 

In the troubles of Charles I.'s reign this cuunty tuffr~*-i 
considerably. In the first campaign of Charles again »i i . 
Scots (aj>. 1439), an army of 20,000 Royalist* marc. J 
northward towards Berwick, but effected nothing; id t_- 
second campaign the Scots invaded Northumberland, a;. J 
advanced to the Tyne. On the 16th August, 1640. ibrj kn~<\ 
that river at Ncwburn, a few miles above Newc**tUr T, 
Royalist infantry, from panic or disaffection, fled, and tU 
horse were defeated with the loss of 300 men. When ;hr 
war between the king and the English parliament lr\-. 
out, the Northumbrians chiefly embraced the king** rorn 
William Cavendish, marquis of Newcastle, fottiuei i)rj* 
mouth and Newcastle, and raised a regiment of Ru)*it*u 
at his own charge, at the bead of which he fcm^ht at tb* 
fatal battle of Marston Moor (ad. 1644). Bet -re t^t 
battle the Scots, under Lesley, traversed the county m it-- ; 
march to support the Parliamentary forces, and. rv turn, ^ 
after their victory, took Newcastle by storm. The a*} *. 
who had retired to the castle, was obliged to raptmlaie 
Cromwell was entertained at Newcastle after hit capture ./ 
Berwick (a.d. 1648), and again on his way to Scotland, jut 
before his victory at Dunbar (ajx 1 650). 

In the rebellion of 1715, the earl of Derwentwater, L*»! 
Widdrington, and Mr. Forster, one of the county mctntt'i 
with several of the gentry, took up arms for the PreictsoV?. 
marched to Rothbury and Warkworth, at which place* tbn 
raised the standard of King James. They then marrbei 
to Morpeth, being in number about 300, partly Scots. Fr»a 
Morpeth they marched to Newcastle; but finding ti* 

Sates shut, marched to Hexham, where another budy J 
cots joined them. They subsequently receded la.-grr 
reinforcements from Scotland at Rothbury and W<xk, 
under Lord Kenmure and Brigadier Mcintosh. On ti< 
approach of General Carpenter from Newcastle with a Im4? 
of government troops, they retired into Scotland. V* 
subsequent transactions of the rebellion were beiond 'he 
limits of the county. From 400 to 500 of the' Engb> 
rebels (including 75 noblemen and gentlemen k ct*&y 
Northumbrians, together with about 1000 Scots, »<-• 
taken at Preston. Derwentwater was beheaded, Wridrox 
ton was pardoned, and Forster escaped from Newgate. Il 
the rebellion of 1 745-46 this county took no share Tb< 
inhabitants of Newcastle armed in support of the goicm- 
ment, but were not called upon to act 

(Hutchinson's View qf Northumberland ; Historical amd 
Descriptive View of Northumberland, NewcatUr, I?ji, 
Greenough's Geological Map ; Conybeare and Phillip* * 
Outlines of the Geology of England and Wolm; Purlin 
mentary Papers; Rickman's Gothic Jrdmtectwrt ; Tur 
ner's Anglo-Saxons and History of England; Palgrate'* 
Rise and Progress of the EngUsh Commonwealth ; Hut- 
ton's Roman Wall; Beauties of England and JTW*. 
&c.) 

Statistics. 

Population. — Northumberland may be considered u 
chiefly a mining county, though a large number of i 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, and some in 
factures. It is the 37th on the list of agricultural cvmh^l 
Of 53,210 males twenty years of age and upwards* lUi 
were engaged, in 1831, in manufactures and in null-*: 
manufacturing machinery ; and of this number it* *«* 
employed at Byker, in making glass bottles and cn>«arfUM» 
150 at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 46 at Hartley, and £a at Nee- 



burnhall ; steam-engines and machinery for the 
employed 79 men at Newcastle and 20 at C tartan. TWn 
were about 90 iron-founders at Sugley and Lo*^ Bc»i*l 
Alkali was made by 20 men at Newsham ; at Hexham xn»r$ 
were 22 wool-combers and weavers. The spinning of wWfcc 
yarn and linen thread employed about 300 nersona, scaus**** 
in tlie villages throughout the county. Lead-null**, aU« 
making, the making of chain-cables, &c, give employ saw; t 
to a few of the population at Slaley, Wylam, North Sfc»«*£v 
&c. There were engaged in agricultural pursuits l<Co>i 
men, out of which number 10,441 were labour*** . 
13,939 men were employed as labourers in labour not a^n 
cultural 

The population of Northumberland at each oi like let. 
following periods, was — 
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Mates. 
180. 73,357 
1811 80,385 
1821 95,354 
1831 106,147 


Female*. Total. 

83,744 157,101 

91,776 172,161 

103,611 198,965 

116,765 222,912 


Increase 
per cent. 

9'58 
15*56 
12*08 


showing an increase between the first and last periods of 
65,811, or more than 29 per cent on the whole popula- 
tion, being 28 per cent below the rate of increase through- 
out England and Wales. 

The following table is a summary of the population of 
•very ward, &c, as taken in 1831. 




HOUSES. . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


PEBSQN8, 


WAEDS. 

TOWNS, 

See. 


Inhabited. 


Families. 

1 


Build- 
iug. 


Unin- 
habited. 


Families 
chiefly 

employed 
in Agri- 
culture. 

1,145 
1,316 
1.828 
1,224 
1,168 
3,282 

111 
53 


Families 
chiefly 
employed 
in trade, 
manufac- 
tures, 
and han- 
dicraft. 


All other 
Families 
not com- 
prised in 
the two 
preced- 
ing 
classes. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total of 
Persons. 


Males, 
twenty 

years of 
age. 


Bamborough (Ward) . 

Caslle(Ward) . 

Coquetdale (Ward) . 

Glendale (Ward) 

Morpeth (Ward) 

Tindale (Ward). 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, ) 
Town of . J 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ] 
Town and County) 
of the Town of . J 


2,107 
11,875 
3,592 
2,198 
2,208 
7,508 

1,190 
5,048 


2,230 
15,817 
4,456 
2,363 
2,816 
8,628 

2,118 
9,936 


15 
86 
17 
7 
5 
33 

7 
50 


66 

631 

159 

72 

92 

297 

69 
121 


513 

3,394 

1,184 

437 

744 

2,128 

885 
4,961 


572 

11,107 

1,444 

702 

904 

3,218 

1,122 
4,922 


5,194 

33,809 

10,202 

5,795 

6,468 

21,082 

3,937 
19,660 


5,648 

37,724 

10,919 

6,214 

6,844 

21,333 

4,983 
23,100 


10,842 
71,533 
21,121 
12,009 
13,312 
42,415 

8,920 
42,760 


2,606 
15,861 
5,286 
2,852 
3,509 
10,832 

1,697 
10,367 


Totals 


35,726 


48,364 


220 


1,509 


10,127 


14,246 


23,991 


106,147 


116,765 


222,912 


53,210 



1801 
1811 
1821 

1831 



were 



8 for each inhabitant. 

5 

9 

7 



County Expenses, Crime, $c. — The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the four dates of— 
£. s. <t 

52,416, being 6 
72,821 „ 8 
77,505 „ 7 
74,092 „ 6 
The sum expended for the same purpose for the year 
ending March, 1838, was 61,446/.; and if it be assumed that 
the population increased from the years 1831 to 1838 in tbe 
same ratio as in the ten years preceding 1831, the above sum 
gives an average of 5*. Id. for each inhabitant. These aver- 
ages are below those for the whole of England and Wales. 

Tbe sura raised in Northumberland for poor-rate, county- 
rate and other local purposes, in the year ending 25th March, 
1 833, was 99,747/., and was levied upon the various descrip- 
tions of property as follows •— 

On land . . £60,921 5s. 

Dwelling-houses . 21,765 17 

Mills, factories, &c. . 12,411 1 

Manorial profits, navigation, &o. 4,649 0 

Total £99,747 3 

The amount expended was — 

For the relief of the poor . . £73,792 5*. 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 4,257 14 

For other purposes • . 22,461 8 



£. 


s. 


d. 


5,546 


16 


0 


1,706 


10 


0 


2,519 


8 


0 


127 


2 


0 


540 


3 


0 


1,336 


0 


0 


993 


11 


0 


3,207 


8 


0 


1,607 


5 


0 


3,017 


6 


0 


292 


6 


0 


1,711 


19 


0 



Total money expended £ 1 00,5 1 1 7 
In the Returns made up for subsequent years the 
descriptions of property assessed are not specified. In the 
years 1834, 1835, and 1836, there were raised 95,655/. 8*., 
87,054/. 6*., and 81,402/. 15c; and the expenditure of 
each year, from 1834 to 183cS was as follows:— 



For the relief of the poor 
In suits of law, removal t 

<if fkopere. fcc. . J 
FftyoitQts toward* the) 

couuty rate * • f 
For all other purpose* ' 

Total money expended £95,315 



1834. 

£ 
71.983 

4,651 

18.691 



183S. 

S 
08,405 

9.337 

9,0ft* 

6,775 

87,570 



1836. 

£ 
62,009 

3,039 

10,153 
6,410 

82,402 



1837. 

59,363 

2, 174 

not given 

6,386 



1836. 

£ 
61.446 

2,120 

6,680 
3.158 

73,304 



The saving effected in the sum expended in 1838, as 
compared with that expended in 1834, was therefore 
22,0111., or 23 per cent; and the sum expended for the 
relief of the poor in 1838 was less than that .in 1834 by 
10,537/., or rather more than 14 per cent 

The number of turnpike trusts in Northumberland, as 
ascertained in 1836, was 14 (Acts 3rd and 4th William 
IV„ a 89); the number of miles of road under their charge 
-wag 479. The annuakincome arising from tolls and parish 
composition in lieu of statute duty m 1836 was 20,091/., 



and the annual expenditure in the same year was as fol- 
lows : — 



Manual labour 

Team labour and carriage of materials 
Materials for surface repairs 
Damages done in obtaining materials 
Tradesmen's bills 

Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 
Law charges 

Interest of debt . . . • 

Improvements 
Debts paid off 

Incidental expenses . . 

Estimated value of statute duty per- 
formed 



Total expenditure £22,635 14 0 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for the 
relief of the poor, was 9,066/. 12.?., disbursed as follows : — 

£. s. d. 

Bridges, building, repairs, &c. 3,300 10 0 

Gaols, houses of correction, &c, and main- 
taining prisoners, &c. . 2,481 10 0 

Shire-halls and courts of justice, building, 
repairing, &c. • 

Prosecutions 

Clerk of the peace 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial 

Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 

Coroner 

Miscellaneous . 

Total expenditure £9,066 12 0 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1834, were 612, 570, and 719 respectively, making an 
average of 87 annually in the first period, of 81 in the 
second period, and of 103 in the third period. The number 
of persons tried at quarter-sessions in each of the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect to which any costs were 
paid out of the county rates, were 27, 26, and 35 respec- 
tively. Among the persons charged with offences there 
were committed for— 

1831. 1832. 1833. 

Felonies . . 20 19 27 

Misdemeanors . 7 7 6 

The total number of committals in each of the same 
years was 27, 26, and 33 respectively. 

1831. 1832. 
The number convicted was . 22 24 

The number acquitted was . 4 — 

Discharged by proclamation • • 1 



102 


13 


0 


646 


13 


0 


696 


14 


0 


78 


8 


0 


43 


19 


0 


126 


4 


0 


1,590 


1 


0 



2 
2 T 



1833. 
24 

8 

1 
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There were 159 persons charged with crimes at the 
assises and sessions in Northumberland in 1838. Of these 
18 were charged with offences against the person, 1*2 
of which were common assaults; 19 were charged with 
offences against property committed with violence ; 1 1 5 with 
offences against property committed without violence ; only 
1 was charged with a malicious offence; 5 for uttering 
counterfeit coin, and 1 for various misdemeanors. Of the 
whole number committed 130 were convicted, 22 were 
acquitted, 2 were not prosecuted, and no bill was found 
against 5. Of those convicted one was sentenced to death, 
whose sentence was commuted to transportation for 1 0 years ; 
24 were transported for various periods ; 7 were sentenced 
to imprisonment for 2 years or above 1 ; 29 for 1 year or 
above 6 months; and 65 for 6 months or under; 4 were 
fined. Of the whole number of offenders, 112 were males 
and 47 females ; 44 could neither read nor write, 86 could 
read and write imperfectly, 24 could read and write well, 
1 had received superior instruction, and the degree of 
instruction of the remaining 4 could not be ascertained. 

The number of persons registered to vote for the county 
members in 1837 was 8756. Of these, 4897 were free- 
holders, 258 copyholders, 3195 occupying tenants, 14 trus- 
tee*, 28 mortgagees, and 364 annuitants ; being 1 in 25 of 
the whole population, and I in 6 of the male population 
20 years of age and upwards, as taken in 1831. 

Northumberland contains 6 savings' banks ; the number 
of depositors and amount of deposits, on the 20th of No- 
vember in each of the following years, were as follows : — 



Number of depositors 
Amount of deposits 



1832. 

6339 

30,0U 



1833. 

72*4 

86,572 



1834. 

6276 

£358,076 



1835, 

7356 

£295,118 



The various sums placed in the savings' banks in 1 836, 
1837, and 1838, were distributed as under:— 



1836. 



1837.. 



1838. 



Not speeding *90 

50 

,. 100 

150 

200 

Abor« . . 200 



Depo- Depo- ' Depo- 
sitor*. Deposits, sitors. Deposits, sitnrs. 
3.335 £27,905 3.611 dtf&O 3,937 
2,795 86,165 9,949 90.301 3,112 
* *~ 87.364 1.408 " — 

51, 865* 467 

43,858 275 

23,919 95 



432 



95 



96,758 1,436 

35,814 520 

46.951 272 

23,886 84 



3.703 
95.599 
98,370 
62.700 
45,832 
20,618 



8,206 321,176 8,805 344,506 9.361 356.715 

Education. — The following summary is taken from the 
Parliamentary Returns on Education made in the session of 
1835:— 





Schools. Scholars. Total. 


Infant schools . • 


5 






Number of children at such schools ; 








ages from 2 to 7 years :— 








Males • • 




156 




Females • 




153 




Sex not specified 




176 








■ 


485 


Daily schools . . 


625 






Number of children at such schools; 








ages from 4 to 14 years: 








Males . • 




11,788 




Females 




8,439 




Sex not specified 




3,870 





Schools . 
Total of children under daily instruc- 
tion .... 
Sunday-schools 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 15 years: — 
Males . 

Females 
Sex not specified • 



630 



218 



24,097 



24,582 



7,057 
7,070 
1,748 



16,875 

Assuming that the population has increased in the same 
ratio as it did in the ten years preceding that time, the 
approximate number of children between the ages of 2 and 
15 years would have been, in 1833, about 75,790; provided 
also the population between those ages had increased in 
the same proportion with the rest of the population since 
1821. Six Sunday-schools are returned from places where no 
other school exists, and the children (139 in number) 
who are instructed therein cannot be supposed to attend any 



other school; at all other places SundaT-eeneel .. 

have opportunity of resorting to other school* aba, a*i m 
what number, or in what proportion duplicate entry ef tW 
same children is thus produced, must remain uncer.** 
Twenty schools (containing 1127 children), vfcich an 
both daily and Sunday schools, are returned frees «er*»ot 
places, and duplicate entry is known to have been the* av 
created. Making allowance therefore, from this raesje. i*- 
the want of accuracy, we may perhaps consider tie* hi 
more than half of the children between the ages of t aei u 
are under instruction. 

Maintenance of Schools. 



DsKriptloa «f 



Infant Schools 
Daily Schools 
Sunday School. 

Total.., 



69 



2262 
34 



8296 



ISO — - 
2.460 605 17.1 
SOS 16,23ty 1 | 
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The schools established by dissenters, included in tb 
above statement, are— 

Daily-schools • • 

Sunday-schools 

The schools established since 1818 are— 
Infant and other daily schools 296, containing 1 Utft 

Sunday-schools . . 172 „ ll*SM 

Twenty-four boarding-schools are included in tW aetnaer 
of daily-schools given above. No school in this estate a>» 
pears to be confined to the children of parent* ef n* 
Established Church, or of any other religions **ff»i^»in»y-, 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every metnam 
especially in schools established by dissenters, with whtn 
are here included Wesleyan Methodists and P^-fn O 
tholics. 

Lending libraries of books are attached to 57 tcsssett a 
this county. 

NORTHWICH, a town in the parish of Great Beet- 
worth, hundred of Northwich and county of Chester. i: 
miles north-east by east from Chester, and 169 mike nertb~ 
west from London, direct distances. It is situated en tW 
banks of the Weaver, near the confluence of thai rrrer eitii 
the Dane, and its site extends over some parts of the n e^h 
bouring townships of Witton, Castle Northwich. W*naunf- 
ton, Marsdon, Leftwich, and Anderton, in — m*^ Se tfe 
township of Northwich. The high road 
Liverpool passes through the town, and is there i 
by the road joining Manchester and Chester. The 
are irregular and badly paved, but lighted. Many ef cat 
bouses are of considerable antiquity. The church m keg*. 
and chiefly remarkable for its semicircular cnear, Ar- 
cording to Camden (Gough, ii., p. 425) this place wae enfiM 
by the ancient British Hellath du, or the black aefreet Tnc 
salt-mines in the neighbourhood are very innem u„ *jA 
have been worked since 1670, if not before. 

Dr. Aikin, in his 'Description of the Conntry Term 
Miles round Manchester,' London, 4to*, 1725. tsesssuej 
a tradition of the inhabitants tending to prove tfcsa Wu 
the salt-mines and brine-springs were wr oneht dersae; «h» 
occupation of Britain by the Romans. At tne senses) 
time the productiveness of these mines pro bab ly 1 
that of any other mines in the world. The 
of the rock-salt requires to be purified, by ba 
in water, which is subsequently evaporated near ssrfl 
furnaces, before it is fit for general use. Their steered 
annual produce is about 60,000 tons; that ef the hrts* 
springs, which are usually met with at from 9ft Se ltft he 
beneath the surface, is about 45,00ft tons. The 
nual produce of the Cheshire salt-works 

156,000 tons, of which about 16,000 tone arei 

Great Britain. Vessels of 50 to 80 tons bnrthen nee «e 
stantly employed in transporting the salt, by mesne ef te 
rivers Weaver and Mersey, to Liverpool. The __ 
find much information relative totbesalt-datrictof 
in a paper by Mr. Holland, published in the fir* 
the 'Transactions of the Geological Society,' and 
gentleman's • Survey of Cheshire/ drawn up for I 
Agriculture. The market-day is Friday ; the 
10th April, 2nd August, and 6th Dece m ber. Tbe 
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lion of the town, in 1831, was 1481. The free grammar- 
school spoken of in several topographical works under the 
head of Northwich, is the free grammar-school at Witton, 
an adjoining township, to which also the church above 
mentioned properly belongs. The school was founded in 
1558, • by Sir John Dayn, a parson of one of the St Bar- 
tholomews in London, and among other lands he gave 
unto it the Saracen's Head in the citie of Chester.' 
(King* 9 Vale Royal, London, 1656, fol. p. 84.) A copy of 
the statutes, which are curious and interesting, will be found 
in Carlisle's • Description of Endowed Grammar- Schools.* 

(Beauties of England and Wale*; Population Returns, 
&c) 

NORWAY, a country in Europe which comprehends the 
western portion of the Scandinavian peninsula, extends 
from 58° to 71° N. lat Its most southern point, Cape Lin- 
desnaes, is in 57° 58' N. lat, and the most northern, Cape 
Nordkyn, in 71° 8' N. lat. It lies between 5° and 28° B. 
long. Its length is about 1100 miles, but its width varies: 
the width is greatest near 61° N. lat, where it is about 250 
miles wide, and smallest between 67° and 68° N. lat, 
where the deep inlets of the sea terminate at a distance of 
less than twenty miles from the boundary of Sweden. Its 
surface, according to Forsell, is nearly 134,500 square miles, 
or about 20,000 square miles* more than the area of the 
British islands. On the north and west it is surrounded by 
the Atlantic, and on the south by the North Sea and the 
Skager-rack. East of it is Sweden, and towards the northern 
extremity is Russia. 

By far the greatest part of this extensive country is 
covered with mountains, which constitute an immense rocky 
mass, called in the southern part Norrska Fiellen, and in the 
northern Kiolen. [Norrska Fiellen.] More than three- 
fourths of the country are above 2000 feet higher than the 
sea-level, and unfit for cultivation, except in a few well- 
sheltered places. More than half of the remaining fourth is 
above 800 feet higher than the surface of the sea. About 
one-tenth of the surface rises to the height of 800 feet, and 
perhaps about one-thirtieth part is below 300 feet. The 
lowest tract, that which does not rise to 300 feet, is situated 
on both sides of the Bay of Christiania. The more elevated 
country, that which rises to between 300 and 800 feet, partly 
surrounds this low tract, and partly extends alone the 
shores of the Skager-rack, or encloses the Bay of Trondhiem 
on the south and east. Cultivation is nearly limited to 
these two regions. In all the other parts of the country 
cultivation occurs only in the narrow valleys by which the 
rocky masses are indented. A part of the mountain-masses, 
calculated to amount to 3284 square miles, is always covered 
with snow. As to the nature of the lower country see 
Christiania; Christians and ; and Trondhiem. 

Rivers, Bays, and Lakes. — As all the rivers of this 
country rise at a great elevation above the sea, and have a 
comparatively short course, they are not fit for navigation. 
Some of them however are used to float down timber, at 
least in a part of their course. The largest of these rivers 
is the Glommen-elf, which rises between 62° 30' and 62° 40 7 
N. lat, on the declivities of the Rute Fiell, in two small lakes, 
one of which is 3000 and the other 3627 feet above the sea- 
level. The two small streams which issue from them fall 
into the lake of Oresund, which is nearly fifteen miles long, 
about three wide, and 2400 feet above the sea. Flowing 
from this lake the river passes near the town of Roraas, and 
running in a south-south-western direction, skirts the base 
of the high peak of the Tron-Fiellet, which is nearly 3600 
feet high, and then turning nearly south, it enters the cul- 
tivable region, in which it continues its southern course to 
Kingsvinger. At this place it turns abruptly to the west, 
but after running a few miles in that direction it again 
changes to the south-south-west, and passing through 
the lake of Oiern, which is fifteen miles long and about 
three miles wide, it enters the Skager-rack near Fredrick- 
stad. The last of its numerous cataracts occurs near Hafs- 
lund, about ten miles from its mouth ; it is called the Sarpe 
Fosa (or cataract), and is sixty feet high. Below this place 
the river is navigable for large boats. It is remarkable that 
during the high floods, after the melting of the snow in 
soring, a part of the water of this river is discharged 
into lake Wenern in Sweden, by the Wrangs-elf, at the 
sharp turning of the river at Kingsvinger. The whole 
course of the Glommen probably exceeds 400 miles. Below 
Kingsvinger .the Glommen is joined by the Wormen- 
elf, the outlet of Lake Miosen, which receives its waters 



from the mountain-plain lying south-west of the Snee- 
hattan, by the river Lougen. This river originates in a 
series of small lakes, called Lessoevarks Vand, west-south- 
west of the Snee-hattan, which are more than 2000 feet 
above the sea, and discharge their waters by two outlets, the 
Romsdals-elf, which runs north-west, and the Lougen, 
which flows south-east After a course of nearly 1 50 miJbs 
the Lougen enters Lake Miosen, which is nearly 60 miles 
long and from one to more than five miles wide; it is more 
than 420 feet above the sea-level, and lies in the middle of 
the best cultivated portion of Norway. The Wormen-elf 
runs about twenty miles with a gentle current The Dram- 
men-elf originates on the eastern declivity of the Norrska 
Fiellen in two branches, the Beina-elf and the Snarum-eht 
After a rapid course of more t"han one hundred miles the 
two branches unite about forty-five miles above their influx 
into the Gulf of Christiania, into which the Drammen-elf 
enters by a wide sestuary called the Drammen Fiord. Much 
timber is floated down this river. 

The other rivers remarkable for the length of their course 
are, the Louven-elf, the S keen-elf, and the Otter or Torris- 
dals-elf, which run from 120 to 150 miles each; and, like 
the Glommen-elf and Drammen-elf, fall into the Skager-rack. 
No considerable river falls into the Atlantic south of the 
Namsen-elf, which has its mouth between 64° and 65° N. 
lat, and runs nearly one hundred miles through a well- 
wooded valley. The Alten-elf falls into the Alten Fiord, 
near 70° N. lat. It runs northward about one hundred 
miles, first through an inclined plain, but against the decli- 
vity of the plain, so that its bed sinks lower and lower below 
the surface of the country as it proceeds farther north. In 
the lower part of its course it crosses the Kiolen Mountains 
by an exceedingly deep and narrow valley, which at last 
becomes a mere fissure, into which no person has yet been 
able to penetrate. It issues from this fissure by the cata- 
ract of Pursoronka, fifteen miles from its mouth. The 
Tana-elf, which for the greatest part of its course forms the 
boundary-line between Norway and Russia, originates east 
of the source of the Alten-elf, and descends from a plain 
which declines towards the north-east, in which direction 
the river flows more than two hundred miles, until it ap- 
proaches the Varanger Fiord, where it suddenly turns to 
the north and falls into the Tana Fiord, after a course of 
nearly three hundred miles. It is the least rapid of the 
rivers of Norway, but it flows through so sterile a region as 
to be entirely useless. 

The numerous inlets of the sea by which the coast of 
Norway is indented, and which in several places extend 
seventy or eighty miles inland, would be of great advantage 
if the adjacent country possessed only a moderate degree of 
fertility. But on the shores of these inlets high and bare 
rocks rise several thousand feet ; yet these inlets contain 
the only habitable places along the western coast and 
abound in fish. The Fiords of Christiania and Trondhiem 
are an exception, being Surrounded by fertile tracts: they 
are noticed under Christiania. and Trondhiem. The 
other inlets which are remarkable for their extent are the 
following, from south to north. 

Bukke Fiord is wide at its entrance, and penetrates by 
two of its branches more than fifty miles inland. Har- 
danger Fiord is about seventy miles long;; Sogne Fiord, 
which is narrow, and more than eighty miles long, is sur- 
rounded by the highest region of the Norrska Fiellen. 
There is a great number of narrow deep fiords between 
Sogne Fiord and Trondhiem Fiord, and of bays farther 
north. The largest and widest occur at the northern ex- 
tremity, where the Porsanger Fiord is 150 miles long and 
20 miles wide on an average. The Laxe Fiord, Tana 
Fiord, and Varanger Fiord are considerable, but of less 
extent. 

Numerous lakes occur in the southern districts of Nor- 
way, on the eastern declivity of the Norrska Fiellen. Many 
of them are more than 2000 feet above the sea-level, and 
all of them are very deep. Lake Famund, near the boundary 
of Sweden, is 2280 feet above the sea-level, and extends 
in length more than seventy miles, with an average width 
of more than three miles. From its southern extremity 
issues a river, which, under the name of Klar-eif, falls into 
Lake Wenern in Sweden. 

Climate.— The climate differs considerably in the dif- 
ferent districts of a country which extends over thirteen 
degrees of latitude, and on both sides of the polar circle, 
and also rises in the largest part of its surface to a mean 
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In Winter. 


Mean tompcntum. 
Spring. buxnmei. 


Autumn. 


+ 25 
+ 36 
-f 24 
+ 24 


+ 38 
+ 45 
+ 35 
+ 30 


+ 60 
+ 58 
+ 61 
+ 42 


+ 42 
+ 48 
+ 40 
+ 33 



elevation exceeding 2000 feet above the tea. The moan tem- 
perature of Christiania is 42° Fahr., or not quite 8° lota than 
that of London. It is probable that in the valleys near Cape 
Lindesnaes, where the beech grows to a stately tree, the 
mean temperature is higher. At Bergen, it is 46° 7', and 
even at Trondhiem it is 40°. The difference in the mean 
temperature between Christiania and Bergen may be 
chiefly attributed to the difference of temperature of the 
winter, which is severe on the eastern declivity of the 
Norrska Fiellen and the adjacent countries, but very mild 
alone the western coast, on account of the prevailing western 
winds and frequent fogs. This is evident from the following 
table :— 



Christiania 
Bergen 
Trondhiem 
North Cape * 

The mean temperature of Worth Cape is 32°, or the 
freezing point, but the winter is not more severe than at 
Trondhiem. The greatest cold at North Cape is felt when 
north-easterly winds blow, but the sea is always open, and 
the drift-ice from Spitsbergen does not approach the coast 
The violence of the winds nowever renders this spot nearly 
uninhabitable. It greatly exceeds what is felt in other 
northern countries, and when the wind blows no person 
ventures to leave his dwelling. More than two-thirds of 
the year are boisterous, and in autumn and winter the 
storms are incessant, and rage with incredible Airy. On the 
approach of winter the snow-storms frequently last for manv 
days and weeks. They are preceded by heavy fogs, which 
advance from the ocean in immense masses, like impene- 
trable walls or moving bodies of water ; but they occur only 
during westerly winds. The weather is fine and clear when 
the wind blows from the east The longest day lasts from 
the 15th of May to the 29th of July, which is two months 
and a fortnight; the longest night, from the 19th of No- 
vember to the 26th of January, which is two months and 
ten days. During the long nights the aurora borealis 
shines with uncommon brightness, so that the fishermen 
are enabled to carry on their ordinary occupation just as 
well as by daylight (Von Buch.) Gales are very frequent 
along the whole of the western coast. Thunder-storms are as 
common there in winter as in summer, but north of 66° 
thunder-storms do not occur. No traces of volcanic action are 
known to exist, except that lnra occurs on an island not far 
from Bergen, and on a mountain in the Bukke Fiord fire is 
said to appear sometimes. Earthquakes occur, though 
rarely. 

Productiom.— The forests constitute the principal wealth 
of Norway. Beech occurs only south of 59,° N. lat : oak, 
elm, and lime trees as far north as 63°; apples, clierries, 
and prunes are round as far as 64°, but they do not ripen 
every year. Gooseberries and haxel-nuts extend to 65° N. 
lat, and so far oats, peas, beans, and flax are cultivated. 
Hemp and rye are grown to 66° N. lat, and the ash and 
spruce-fir reach this point. Pines grow as far as 67° N. lat., 
but north of 67° onlv birch and juniper grow, and only barley 
and potatoes are cultivated. Extensive forests of fir and pine 
cover the eastern declivity of the Norrska Fiellen, and a 
great part of the hilly and rocky country east of the range ; 
and it is from these regions that the greatest part of the 
timber is brought to the sea. On the lower country along 
the Bay of Trondhiem, and m the valley of the river Nam- 
sen, there are also great forests of fir and pine. Though 
agriculture is not neglected, the produce of the crops is not 
sufficient for home consumption. 

Cattle and goats are numerous, but sheep are rare. The 
horses are of a small size in the southern districts, but larger 
to the north of Trondhiem : they are strong and hardy. 
Bears, wohres, foxes, gluttons, ermines, as well as reindeer, 
elks, deer, and hares, abound. The lemming exists in 
great numbers, and in its migration destroys every plant 
in its way. [Mubidx, p. 501.] Different kinds of sea-fowl 
abound along the northern coasts, and their eggs constitute 
the principal food of the inhabitants of some districts during 
a part of the year; but they are only procured at the risk 
of life. In these parts the eider-duck b numerous, and the 
feathers are of great value for beds ; a small quantity of 
them are exported. The sea furnishes the principal means of 
subsistence to the inhabitants of the western coasts ; cod and 
herrings are most abundant, and this fishery gives occupa- 



tion to many families. [Bamomif .] Salmon abomoa, sad 
is finer than in any other country in the world. Lite*** 
are found in the greatest abundance on both sides of Case 
Lindesnaes, between Hellesund east of Cbristio—ad md 
Lister Fiord north-west of lindesnaes. The* are ess* lota* 
London market [Nobth 8ba.] As to tee mineral ave» 
dnctions, see Norrska Fibxlbx. Salt is made rross oav 
water at some pieces along the Skater-rack, bet not is ef- 
ficient quantity for home consumption. 

Inhabitants.— The Norwegians, like their n sag heme i cat 
Danes and Swedes, ate of Teutonic origin, and seeek a las* 
guage which differs very little from the Swodafc Ji ■ Ap- 
posed that the language of the Norwegians has un dergo— tm 
change than that of their neighbours. In the moot nottnen 
districts, north of 69°, there are many famusm ef FfoJeaden 
and Laplanders: the former are here called Quins, sod the 
latter Finners or Finlanders. The Quins cafavafte herb* 
and potatoes, and rear cattle. The Frances ase m%m\y 
fishermen, except a certain number of fasassee vso tm 
on their herds of rein-deer. In winter they go te fleifci 

Political Division; Population; itona/erferet ; Com- 
merce; Navigation. — Norway was from an early eense di- 
vided into four bishopries: Christiania, Ckristsseeaed 
Bergen, and Trondhiem ; and afterwards, under the Don^ 
dominion, the civil adraimetratioa of the country was rege- 
lated in accordance with the ecclesiastical ettahl»hmrex, » 
civil governor, called Strithanptmann, being ap y o s efd nr 
every bishopric. But though the htsnopne of Tnertten 
has been divided into two, Trondhiem and Ncedleed. bsU 
continue to constitute one civil administration. Keren? a 
subdivided into seventeen bnilifrioa or districts, the exWr 
and relative population of which appear in the fctiewM* 
table, which is formed from that which is given m F«scu » 
• Statisnk von Sehwedan :'— 



Ihmn oT ftw DttCritav 


Are* Id Eaf- 


f\**te. 


?r?r rf 


Smaakhnenes 


aiiM. 
1,625 


62.9*1 


39 


Aggerhuus 
Hedemarkens 


2,028 


90,2 16 


44 


10,475 


77.929 


• 


Christians . 


10,367 


94,903 


9 


fiuskereds . 


, 6,269 


76,669 


11 


larlsbergs and Laurvigi 


943 


54.5 |i 


is 


Bradsbergs . 


6,121 


63,139 


:u 


Nedenaes . • , 


4,685 


4534i 


10 


Manuals • . 4 


2,247 


54,25* 


U 


8tavangers • . , 


4,672 


62^i» 


11 


Sondre Bergenhuus 


6,913 


104,471 


15 


Nordre Bergenhuus « 


8,272 


69,778 


ft 


Romsdals . . < 


6,532 


70.174 


11 


Sondre Trondhiems , 


7,808 


77.714 


10 


Nordre Trondhiems 


9*541 


57.791 


« 


Nordlands • • , 


16,570 


57,791 


4 


Finmarkens • , 


30,236 


33,394 


1 



134,309 1,160,000 
Of this population only 124,917 individuals live i 
and 1,025,083 are dispersed over the country. rVrhee* W*« 
than half the population gam their subsistence ctaeft* ** 
cultivating the ground. The remainder employ th. 
chiefly in the fishing of cod, herring, salmon, and • 
and in preparing the produce of the forests for the i 
and in working in the mines. The manufacturing ieeWn 
is comparatively very small. The moat numerous lines* 
turing establishments are saw-mills, the erection of wk«s 
u much facilitated by the rapid course of the liases in 
rivers, even near the sea-shore. There are also svTcsal srva 
and copper works, potash-houses, glass-houses, pcwdcr>ssL*& 
nail-forges, and two salt manufactories. Linens and cesw 
woollen oloths are made by the country-people for ewes* 
consumption. In Christiania and Trondhiem there are «c» 
manufactories of cloth, cotton stuffs, and toeecco; the** m 
also a few sugar-bouses and tanneries. 

The foreign commerce is considerable, as the grantees ssr 
of the produce of the forests, the fisheries, and mines m « 
out of the country. The timber goes almost esctosewe* t 
Great Britain, and consists of planks, deals, and same* ' 
excellent quality, and also tar, to which lately ftre-wvod am* 
been added as an important article. The predoce of rt# 
fisheries goes partly to Spain and the Mediierreiwauw t 
which places the cod is sent [Butoi!*], and parrir so ife 
Baltic, where the herrings find a ready sale, and past]* •• 
England, especislly the lobsters, which, as already oWrv^ 
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are sent to the London market Iron is not exported, 
there being hardly sufficient for home consumption, but 
copper is exported from Trondhiem to Holland. Cobalt goes 
to Hamburg and Holland. Minor articles of exportation 
are furs and eider-down. This commerce is almost entirely 
carried on in Norwegian vessels. The inhabitants are ex- 
cellent seamen, a great number of them being occupied 
during the greatestjpart of the year, and during the coldest 
season, in fishing off the Lofoden Islands. The country sup- 
plies all the materials for ship-building. The frugality of the 
Norwegians qualifies them to be the carriers for other 
countries, so that their vessels frequently visit countries with 
which they have no direct commerce. 

History and Constitution. — The Norwegians first appear 
in history as pirates, who frequently visited and laid waste 
the countries bordering on the North Sea. Norway was 
then governed by a great number of small princes, whose 
ambition led them to continual wars. When there was no 
opportunity of satisfying their passion for war at home, they 
Killed to the neighbouring countries for the purpose of en- 
riching themselves by plunder, and thus acquiring greater 
influence in their own country. They discovered and settled 
Iceland. In the second half of the ninth century (875) the 
sruall kingdoms were united under King Harold Harfagra, 
and from that time they became still more troublesome to 
their neighbours, until Norway was -connected with Den- 
mark, and then the Norwegians accompanied Sveno and 
Kaut to the conquest of England. But the two kingdoms were 
soon separated again, and remained so till 1387, when Mar- 
garet became queen of Denmark and Norway. From that 
time till 1814 both countries remained united, and Norway 
was administered by a governor, appointed by the king of 
Denmark. By the convention of Kiel, agreed to on the 
Nth of January, 1814, between Denmark and Sweden, 
Norway was ceded to the king of Sweden. A Jianish prince. 
Christian Frederic, who was governor of Norway at that 
time, and had succeeded in gaining the affections of the 
nation, made an attempt to constitute Norway a separate 
kingdom. For that purpose he called together a national 
afiseo'ViV at Eidswolu, wliere, on the 17th of May, the out- 
bues, of the present constitution were laid down. On the 
;ih of August he assembled the legislative body, or Stor- 
thing, in Christiania. But the Swedes soon entered the 
country with an armed force, and the prince, who had as- 
fumed the title of king, was obliged to abdicate the royal 
dignity on the 7th of October. On the 20th of the same 
mouth the union of Norway and Sweden was determined 
in the Storthing, and the constitution received its present 
form on the 4th of November, 1814. On the 31st of July, 
IS 15, it was promulgated as the fundamental law of the 
country, and was assented to by the Swedish legislature on 
the 6th of August. In this way both countries were united 
under one king, though their constitutions differ widely 
from one another. 

The legislative body, or Storthing, is composed of the 
representatives of the people. They are not however elected 
immediately by the people, but by electors who are chosen 
by the citizens. In the cities 50 citizens, and in the country 
100, elect one elector. The electors unite and choose the 
representatives, either from among themselves or other 
persons. The number of the representatives must not be 
le*s than 75 nor above 100: two- thirds must be chosen by 
the electors of the country, and the remaining third by 
those of the cities. The representatives must be thirty 
5 cars of age and must have resided in Norway not less 
than ten years. The members of the state council and the 
persons employed in state offices cannot be representatives, 
nor can those who belong to the royal household: but cler- 
ic men are eligible. The king or his lieutenant opens the 
Storthing, immediately after which it separates into two 
hod les, the Lagthing (or legislative body) and the Odelsthing 
i assembly of landed proprietors). The Lagthing consists of 
one-fourth of the members of the Storthing chosen by the 
* hole assembly. The Storthing is empowered to abolish 
jld and to enact new laws, to impose taxes or abolish or 
:hauge them, to determine the civil list of the king and the 
m 1 aries of the persons employed by government, &c. Every 
>ill must originate in the Odelsthing ; it may be proposed by 
t member or by one of the state councillors. When the 
>ill has passed, it is brought into the Lagthing, who may 
tdopt or reject it. In the latter case it is returned to the 
Odelsthing, with the reasons for such rejection. When a 
nil has twice passed the Odelsthing, and has been twice 



rejected by the Lagthing, both bodies unite and decide the 
matter in question oy a joint vote. If two-thirds are not in 
favour of the bill, it is rejected. When a bill has passed 
the legislative bodies, it is sent to the king, whose signature 
gives it the force of law. If the king does not assent, he 
sends the bill back, observing only that he does not think 
it useful. In this case the matter cannot be discussed in 
the same Storthing ; but the following Storthing may pass 
the same bill, and the king has a right to reject it a se- 
cond time : but if the third Storthing pass the bill, it becomes 
a law, whether the king sign it or not The law by which 
nobility was abolished in 1821 received the king's signature 
after having passed in three Storthings. The Storthing 
meets once in three years, on the 1st February, and the 
session cannot last more than three months. The members 
are only chosen for one Storthing. The king may in the in- 
terval convoke an extraordinary Storthing, consisting of those 
persons who were members of the last regular Storthing. 

The executive power is vested in the king. The Storthing 
does not interfere in any way with his arrangement of the 
department of war. But before the king declares war he must 
inform the council of state at Christiania of such proposed 
step. This council is composed of a minister of state, seven 
state councillors, and a secretary of state, all of whom must 
be natives of Norway. When the king is not in Norway, 
the minister and two of the councillors are with him, and 
the others, who remain in Norway, govern the country in 
conjunction with the governor, who must not be a Norwe- 
gian, but may be a royal prince, in which case he is called 
viceroy. When the king has informed the Norwegian * 
government of his intention to declare war, he assembles 
the Norwegian and Swedish councillors of state, explains to 
them the motives which compel him to take such a step, 
and asks their opinion. The. opinion of each member is 
taken down in writing, and the decision of the matter is left 
to the kins. 

The Odelsthing may examine the proceedings of the 
council of state, and, if there is reason for it, bring it or 
any member of the body to a trial. The Lagthing, united 
with the supreme court of justice residing at Christiania, 
constitutes the court which has jurisdiction in such a case. 

(Von Buch's Travels through Norway and Lapland; 
Everest's Journey to Norway, Lapland, and part of Swe- 
den ; Laing's Journal of a Residence in Norway ; Schu- 
bert's Reise durch Schweden, Norwegen, Lapland, Finn- 
land, und Ingermannland ; Forsell's Statistik von Schweden.) 

NORWICH, a city and county of itself, in the county of 
Norfolk, of which county it is the capital : 97 miles north- 
east of London, in a direct line ; 118 miles by the mail-road 
through Bishop Stortford, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmund's, 
and The t ford ; or 1 13 miles by the other mail-road through 
Chelmsford, Colchester, and Ipswich. It is in 52° 7' N. 
lat and 1° 16' E. long. 

Norwich is not mentioned in history before the time of 
the earlier Danish invasions. It appears to have risen 
gradually from the decay of Caister or Castor St. Edmund's, 
now an inconsiderable village about three miles south of 
Norwich, but antientlya British aud subsequently a Roman 
town under the name of Venta Icenorum. An old distich 
records that 

' Castor vu a city wheo Norwich was none. 
And Norwich wag built of Castor stoiie.' 

It is probable indeed that during the time of the Romans 
the site of Norwich was covered by the waters of the actu- 
ary or arm of the sea which at that time penetrated with its 
many ramifications the eastern coast of the island, and ex- 
tended, it is likely, to or beyond the towu of Yenta. [Nor- 
folk.] By the gradual accumulation of alluvial matter, 
islands were formed in this sostuary, and its waters were 
divided into several channels. It is probable that even as 
late as the period of the Norman conquest what is now the 
lower part of the city consisted of such islands. During the 
existence of the separate kingdom of the East Anglian* 
[Norfolk], their kings had erected, upon what was then a 
promontory on the shore of this eestuary and is now the 
Castle Hill, a royal fortress ; and as it is probable that by 
this time the branch of the aestuary which flowed up to 
Venta either was dry or had become so shallow as to 
be little available for navigation, the merchants aud fisher- 
men deserted Venta to seek new abodes under the protec- 
tion of the castle, and thus formed a town which, from its 
situation relative to their former town, obtained the name 
of North-wic (wic, in Latin vic-us t a habitation, or group 
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of habitations), tho northern station or town. Norwich 
became a place of tome importance under the Anglo- 
Saxon princes, and had a mint Blomefield, in his 
•History of Norfolk/ vol. ii., p. 4, notices the coins of 
several Saxon princes, Alfred, Athelstan, Edmund I., 
Edred, Edward the Martyr, and Ethelred II. The cir- 
cumstance of Alfred coining money here is remarkable, 
as at the date of this coinage (about 872, according to 
Blomefield) the government of East Anglia could only have 
just come into his hands, upon the extinction of the East 
Anglian dynasty in the person of St. Edmund, and the 
country either was or had just been in the military possession 
of the Danes. In the invasion of the Danes under their king 
Sweyn, ad. 1004, Norwich was taken and much injured by 
them. It soon however recovered from this blow, and was in 
the time of Edward the Confessor a flourishing town, having 
1 320 burgesses and twenty-five parish churches. It may be 
questioned if at this time it was exceeded in wealth and 
population by any place in England, except London, and 
perhaps York. Inlhe Conqueror's time the castle of Nor- 
wich was entrusted to Half de Guader, earl of Norfolk ; 
but he rebelling against the king (a.d. 1075), and being 
defeated, took shipping at Norwich and fled into Bretagne. 
His wife, who valiantly defended the castle, was obliged to 
capitulate. The constableship of the castle, with the earl- 
dom of Norfolk, was then conferred on Roger Bigot, or 
Bigod, to whom, on strong presumptive evidence, the erec- 
tion of the present keep has been ascribed. On the acces- 
sion of William Rufus the city was damaged by this earl 
Roger Bigod, who held the castle for Robert of Normandie, 
William's elder brother. On the peace of 1 091. Roger was 
pardoned and retained his offices. In his time and proba- 
bly by his encouragement the bishopric of the East Angles 
was removed from Thetford to Norwich (a.d. 1094), and the 
foundations of the cathedral were laid by Herbert Loxinga, 
or Losinga, the bishop. The Conquest and the rebellion of 
Guader bad however materially injured the town, for at the 
Domesday Survey (a.d. 1086) the number of burgesses was 
only about half the number in the Confessor's time. Henry I. 
granted the citizens a charter (ajx 1122), and soon after 
this the Flemings began to settle here, and introduced the 
worsted manufacture. The castle remained (except for a 
short interval in the reign of Stephen) in the hands of the 
Bigod family, until the reign of Henry HI. Hugh Bigod, 
being in the interest of young Henry, son of Henry IL, took 
the city by assault (a.d. 1174), with the aid of a body of Fle- 
mish troops. Henry II., to reward the loyalty of the citizens 
who had resisted this attack, restored or confirmed their pri- 
vileges by a charter which is still extant, and which is one of 
the oldest in the kingdom. In the time of King John, Roger 
Bigod having joined the insurgent barons, Norwich Castle was 
seized by the king. Soon after John's death it was taken 
by the dauphin Louis, but on the peace which followed his de- 
parture, it was restored to the Bigod family, by one of whom, 
about aj>. 1224, the castle was surrendered to the crown. 
It. was subsequently committed to the charge of the sheriff 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. In the early part of the same reign 
(a.d. 1220) the citizens had received authority to fortify their 
city, but they did not act on the permission till long after 
(a.d. 1294), and the fortifications were not fully completed till 
above a century afterwards; and in the mean time, in 1267, 
the insurgent barons took and plundered the place and did 
great damage. The walls of the city were embattled, with 
twelve gates and forty towers. In 1272 great disturbances 
broke out between the monks and clergy and the citizens, 
in consequence of the disputed jurisdiction of part of the 
city, and on account of these disturbances several citizens 
were executed, aud the city for awhile lost its charter. In 
the reign of Edward IIL the Flemings settled here in con- 
siderable numbers, and carried on the worsted manufac- 
ture In the reign of Richard IL (aj>. 1381) the popular 
tumults which agitated nearly the whole country broke out 
in Norfolk, and the mob entering Norwich, and being headed 
by John the Litester, or Dyer, committed great outrages, 
until they retired to North Walsham. on the approach of 
Henry Spencer, the warlike bishop of Norwich. [Norfolk.] 
In a.d. 1403 Henry IV. separated the city of Norwich from 
the county of Norfolk, and made it a county of itself. 
During the subsequent reigns the city does not seem to have 
advanced in prosperity, and in the reign of Edward VI. 
(aj>. 1649) it suffered from the rebels under Ket, the 
Unnor of Wymondham. [Norfolk.] In the earlier years 
of Elizabeth's reign the Flemings, who fled from the perse* 



cutions of the duke of Alva, settled at Norwich as &■ 
number of 4000, and much increased the prosperity el t*» 
town by the introduction of the bombazine mos&ctan. 
In the civil war of Charles I. Norwich sided with iW aw- 
liament ; and as the king had no party in thi* 
contest took place. No public event of interest " 
since that period. 

The county of the city of Norwich extends abewl to 
miles from north to sooth, and as many from ens* te wuc , 
the town itself is not exactly in the centre of this dawnrt 
but rather to the north-east, and extends about a muV mi 
a half in length from north-west to south rest, and frm 
three-quarter* of a mile to a mile in breadth. It m of re- 
gular form, and very irregularly laid out The so e e l s ait 
narrow and winding; some of them follow the Ins* of ta» 
antient walls, which are partly standing, though tbt ditches 
have been filled up and the gates pulkd don. T 
pans of the walls which remain are in very dilapidated 
d it ion ; in other parts they have been entirely 
and the site built upon. The town stands on a t 
space of ground for its population, the house* bssng saw* 
intermixed with gardens, so that it has been des erne led * * 
city in an orchard.* The market-place is one of the snost 
spacious in England. The streets are paved, lighted wnk 
gas, and watched under the provisions of a Weal act, and uw 
principal streets have flagged footpaths. Many of the tenia 
and other premises are well built ; the best axe in the mnrs*- 
place and its vicinity ; those situated in the p reo ncai ef ta# 
cathedral are large and handsome, and are chiefly e rrsr — d 
as private residences. The increase of buildings has been *t 
late years very considerable, principally on the west esse «f 
the town. The modern parts are well built- TVs mm 
Wensum enters Norwich on the north-west side, and wmk 
partly through, partly round the town, until it Anally Ism 
it on the south-east side : it is crossed by at least sen bosaw 
in the town or close to it The county of the city omUm 
forty-four parishes or hamlets, and part of n svrrt-ttk 
(Sprowston); of these, thirty-three are entirely evens**- 
hended in the town ; the remaining twelve are pertfr * 
altogether in the rural portion of the county. 

The most interesting of the public buildings am tkv 
castle and the cathedral. The site of the former was pro- 
bably occupied by the castle of the East Angbes fcrngv : < 
is a natural eminence, augmented perhaps by taw carta 
thrown out from the excavations made at or nrefaaassary a* 
its re-erection by the Normans. The antient and aaseiei 
state of this castle was described by Mr. Wflaunsof Kwrwv* 
(Arcfuzologia, vol.xiL, pp. 145, et sea.), a.d. 1794. and amw 
recently (a. d. 1834) by Mr. J. W. Robberda, also of ft 
It had three nearly circular concentric lines of dW* 
consisting of a wall and ditch, enclosing a ballrum 
beside these there were the keep, the only pan n 
in the innermost ballium ; and a barbican, or 
defend the entrance. The whole comprehended an 
not less than twenty-three acres. The outer ditch haw bwm 
filled up from time immemorial, but some fao* traces nawy 
yet be observed at some points. The ra*Uk ddcfe »wj 
more recently levelled, and the traces of u remain ns taw 
descent of 18 or 20 feet in some private yards. (TTilksas 
The inner ditch and the bridge over it still remain : ta« 
ditch is enclosed by an iron palisade, and planted wen «*- 
namental shrubs and trees, in the midst of which staswW i 
newlv-erected shire-hall, in the Tudor style. Tnwbranav a 
150 feet long, and has one arch of 40 feet span (or 43 swn 
Wilkins) : it is supposed to be the largest and most pasV 
arch remaining of what has been popularly bat «m- 
neously termed Saxon architecture. The wall of taw snawr 
most ballium has been long destroyed, hut there err tfc 
remains of two round towers, part of the origin*! 
at the inner end of the bridge. The area of c 
ballium is level, but, from its superior elevation, e 
an interesting view of the city and surronndnag 
Round its verge there is a public walk, at the font ef 
modern wall, meed with granite and capped with nsstx* 
menu of freestone, which, except where intecrvptad ww e* 
keep, encloses the central part of the area. In Una easssta 
part is the keep, a substantial quadrangular bwaantsag u 
western and southern sides of which are upon the km* . 
the enclosing wall, and are consequently open to the pmk 
walk. The keep is 1 10 feet 3 inches from enet to ■ mi, a 
eluding a small tower, through which was Um 
entrance: from north to south it is 92 feet )• i 
height to the battlements is 69 feet 6 inches, list 
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comriPatiended two floors, a basement 24 feet high, with 
walls in one part 13 feet thick, faced with flint, and almost 
destitute of ornament. The upper part is faced externally 
with atone, and is much ornamented. The building main- 
tains its antient form externally, but the architectural 
<ornaments are much impaired by time : the inner part has 
been so much altered, in order to adapt it to the purpose of 
a gaol, to which it has been long applied, that the original 
arrangement of the apartments can scarcely be traced. 
The entrance tower, of richly ornamented Norman archi- 
tecture, known as Bigod's Tower, has lately been restored. 
The eastern front has also been renovated, but is partly 
Iridden by the incongruous addition of a modern county 
gaol. Mr. Wilkins ascribes the erection of the keep to the 
Anglo-Danish king Canute ; but later writers, on better 
ground, ascribe it to Roger Bigod. 

Tae foundation of the cathedral was laid, a.d. 1094, by 
Herbert Losinga, or Lozinga, the bishop in whose time the 
see was removed from Thetford to Norwich ; but he finished 
only the choir and tower : succeeding bishops added the 
other parts of the building: the spire was added by Bishop 
Percy, a.d. 1361. Lozinga laid the foundations of a Bene- 
dictine monastery at the same time as those of the cathedral ; 
the monks of this monastery were engaged in frequent 
contests with the citizens, and in these conflicts the cathe- 
dral received considerable damage. The monastery was 
completed in 1101 : its revenues at the dissolution were 
10 50/. 17t. Grf. gross, or 978/. 19*. Ad. clear. A few traces 
of the buildings remain. 

The cathedral consists of a nave with side-aisles, two 
transepts without aisles or columns, a choir occupying part 
of the nave and the area under the tower, an unoccupied 
space east of the choir, a chancel with two side-aisles con- 
tinued round the circular east end of the choir, several 
chapels, a tower and spire at the intersection of the tran- 
septs with the nave, and a cloister, nearly perfect, on the 
soutk side of the church. The length of the whole building 
from east to west is 4 1 1 feet ; the breadth at the transepts 1 9 1 
feet ; the breadth of the nave and side-aisles is 71 feet. The 
cloisters, with the included space, form a quadrangle with 
the sides not quite parallel, but averaging between 175 and 
176 feet each. The height of the tower and spire, with the 
weathercock, is 313 feet. The plan is almost wholly Norman ; 
the east end and some of the chapels are circular. Com- 
pared with some other cathedrals, that of Norwich is small 
in size and meagre in embellishment, but it comprises 
many forms and features of singular and unique character. 
There has been a lady-chapel eastward, but it is now de- 
stroyed. The exterior of the cathedral in many parts 
presents a decayed appearance, from the loose and friable 
character of the stone of which it was built; and buildings 
<x other incumbrances prevent it from being seen to ad- 
vantage on any side except the west. The nave, central 
tower, and eastern portion present a continued line of 
Norman work of excellent character: the east end is a 
very fine composition : in its aisles are some good Norman 
groined roofs ; and the tower, both inside and outside, pre- 
sents one of the best specimens of ornamented Norman 
extant. The architecture of the nave is very bold, and the 
arches of the triforium are very large. There are various 
insertions of later styles: the destroyed lady-chapel was of 
early English ; the spire is of decorated English or early 
perpendicular ; the cloisters present a series of work from 
early decorated to perpendicular, and a considerable portion 
of the west front is of perpendicular character. There is a 
fine font, and various portions of the screen- work and several 
of the monuments deserve attention. The chapter-house 
has been destroyed. There is a good doorway, and some 
lavatories of good work in the cloisters. 

On the north side of the cathedral and connected with it 
is the episcopal palace, a large and irregular edifice, built 
by different prelates ; there are in the garden some remains 
of the antient hall of the palace, now in ruins. Near the 
west end of the cathedral is the free school (formerly the 
charnel-house), containing some good antient work; and 
not far off are two antient gates, St Ethelbert's Gate, of 
decorated English character, and the Erpingham Gate, of 
late perpendicular; both valuable specimens of their re- 
spective styles. 

The parish churches of Norwich are more numerous than 

in any other city in England except the metropolis ; they 

amount to thirty-six. Some of them are valuable specimens of 

antient architecture. Those of St. Bonnet, St. Ethelred, and 
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St Julian have round towers: these towers are usually const* 
dered to be of early Norman date, but their original openings 
have been so disturbed by alteration, that their period and 
style cannot be exactly ascertained. Several of the other: 
churches retain portions of good antient work amidst much 
mutilation aud addition. The church of St Michael Coslany 
is of mixed character ; part is early English and part of per- 
pendicular character; in the latter the tracery mouldings and 
other embellishments are carved in stone, and the interstices 
filled up with flints. The churches of St Andrew, St. George 
Colegate, St. Giles, St. John Sepulchre, St Lawrence, St 
Michael at Plea, St. Saviour, ana St Stephen are all hand- 
some churches, of perpendicular character, some of tnem 
with lofty and elegant flint and stone towers. But the most 
conspicuous church is that of St Peter Man croft a large 
and fine perpendicular church, with a lofty tower and hand- 
some windows. There are some other buildings which 
are the remains of ecclesiastical edifices. The nave of the 
church belonging to the monastery of the Dominican or 
Black Friars is now the common hall of the city, called St 
Andrew's Hall ; the choir, long used as the Dutch or 
Walloon church, with the convent kitchen, dormitory, in- 
firmary, and other parts, were lately used as a workhouse. 
St Giles's Hospital (popularly the Old Man's Hospital) com- 
prehends portions of the antient church of St Helen's. 
There are numerous dissenting places of worship. 

The Guildhall is a large old building, erected in the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, and since repaired or altered ; 
it includes convenient courts for holding the city assizes and 
sessions, and contains some good paintings and some other 
articles of interest The new city gaol is a massive and ap- 
propriate building ; there is also a bridewell ; the shire hall, 
in the castle ditch, is a brick building in the Tudor style, 
cased with cement ; the new county gaol, in connexion with 
the castle, is a commodious building. 

The following shows the increase of the population of 
the county of the city of Norwich in the course of 
the present century :- 1801, 36,832; 1811,37,256; 182), 
50,288; 1831,61,116. The population in 1831 comprehended 
529 families, chiefly engaged in agriculture, 9153 in trade 
and manufactures, and 4848 not included in either of the 
above classes. The number of houses in 1835 was 14,201, 
of which 13,132 were inhabited and 1069 uninhabited. The 
number of houses rated to the poor was 4525, of which 
1271 were rated under lO/.ayear; 1978 above 10/. and under 
20/. ; 768 above 20/. and under 40/. ; and 508 at 40/. and 
upward. The most important trade of the town consists of 
the manufacture of silk and worsted into shawls, crapes, 
bombazines, damasks, camlets, and imitations of the Irish 
and French stuffs. These manufactures are chiefly carried 
on by hand-looms and at the habitations of the workmen. 
There are however some manufactories. These branches of 
industry have recovered of late years from the depression 
under which they had long laboured (of which depression 
1811 was the middle point) : nearly 3800 adult males were 
engaged in them in 1831. There are three yearly fairs, 
and two weekly markets, viz. on Wednesday and Satur- 
day ; the latter, which is the principal, is a great market 
for corn and cattle. The corn market is held in a large 
handsome building, ' the Corn Exchange,' erected for the 
purpose, and the cattle-market is in an open area ad- 
jacent to the castle. Trade in agricultural produce, coal, 
and other heavy goods is carried on by means of the river, 
chiefly in lighters of from fifteen to twenty tons burden. 
Since the 30th September, 1833, Norwich has been acces- 
sible to sea-borne vessels of small tonnage. To facilitate the 
approach, an entrance has been made from the sea into 
the navigable channel of the Waveney, by Lake Lothing, 
and a ship- canal from the Waveney to the Yare or Wen- 
som. There is another short canal near Norwich. These 
various cuts with the river are navigable for vessels not ex- 
ceeding ten feet draught of water. The harbour, lock, and 
sluice at the sea entrance of this navigation are extensive 
works. The assizes and quarter-sessions for the county o* 
Norfolk are held at Norwich. 

Norwich claims to be a borough of prescriptive origin. 
The corporation has however received many charters from 
successive kings. Before the late Municipal Reform 
Act it comprehended a governing body of a mayor, 24 
aldermen, and 60 common councilmen, with the usual 
officers, and nearly 3500 freemen. By the Municipal Re- 
form Act the borough was divided into eight wards, and has 
16 aldermen and 48 councillors. The city has returned 
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two members to parliament from tbo time of Edward I. 
The constituency in 1835 36 comprehended 4102 electors, 
freemen or 1 u/.-householders. The limits of the borough, 
Itoth for municipal and parliamentary purposes, oom pre- 
bend the county of the city, and have been no further altered 
than by the addition of some extra -parochial districts 
within the boundary. Norwich is the principal place of 
election and a polling-station for the eastern division of the 
county of Norfolk* 

The benefices in the city amount to thirty- (bur : they are, 
with one exception, in the archdeaconry of Norwich, and 
are all small, only two exceeding 200/. yearly value; a 
very few are provided with glebe-houses. 

There were in 1833, in the county of the city, thirty-eight 
infant or dame schools, with above 900 children ; twelve 
boarding-schools, with above 300 children ; and one hun- 
dred and twenty day-schools of all kinds (including national 
and other charity schools )> with 6200 scholars ; giving in all 
one hundred and seventy schools, with about 6400 children 
in them, or about one-tenth of the population of the county 
of the city at the time. There were forty-four Sunday-schools 
of all classes, giving instruction to about 4400 children. 

There are several dissenting places of worship. The 
charitable institutions and chanties are very numerous* 
{Report* of Charity Commissioners.) The Norfolk and 
Norwich Hospital, a large and elegant building of red brick, 
erected in 1771, ean receive above a hundred patients. It 
is partly supported by a triennial musical festival in St 
Andrew 1 ! Hall. The Norfolk and Norwich Lunatie Asylum 
is at Thorpe, about two miles from the city. There are a 
dispensary, an eyo-inflrmary, a lunatic hospital, an asylum 
and school for the blind, and several hospitals or alms- 
houses for the indigent : St. Oiles's hospital, the Boys' and 
Girls' hospitals, and Doughty's hospital are the chief of 
these. St. Giles's hospital {of which the management is in 
the corporation) has estates worth nearly 6000/. a year. 
There are a master and 166 inmates, besides servants. The 
free grammar-school is maintained out of this endowment. 

Of institutions for the promotion of knowledge, the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Literary Institution is the chief. It has 
a valuable well-selected library, for which a fine new build- 
ing has been erected or is now erecting. The Norfolk and 
Norwioh Museum is kept in the building connected with 
this institution, but is an entirely separate establishment 
There is an annual exhibition of paintings by a society of 
artists. There are two newspapers published at Norwich. 
The Norwich Union Fire and Life Insurance Offices are 
institutions of considerable importance. 

(Rickman's Gothic Architecture ; General History of the 
County of Norfolk, Norwich, 1829; Stark and Robberds' 
Scenery on the Rivers of Norfolk; Britton's Norwich 
Cathedral and Architectural Antiquities; Parliamentary 
Papers.) 

NORWICH, DIOCESE OF. Upon the establishment 
of Christianity among the East Angles, in the reign of 
Sigebert, Felix, a Burgundian (ob. a.d. 647), was made the 
bishop of the newly-con verted people, and the see was fixed 
at Dunmoc or Dunmok, now Dunwich, then an important 
town, and perhaps the residence of the king. The limits of 
the diocese appear to have been those of the kingdom ; and 
these may be considered as on the whole indicated by those 
of the present diocese, making some allowance for the varia- 
tion which may be supposed to have taken place in the 
course of many centuries. The subsequent changes of the 
diorese are noticed elsewhere. [Norfolk.] 

The diocese includes the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
except four parishes in the latter county, vis. Hadleigh, 
Monks 1 Heigh, and Moulton, peculiars of Canterbury, and 
Freckingham, a peculiar of Rochester; it comprehends also 
sixtocti parishes in the county of Cambridgeshire, which 
api>car to have belonged to the East Anglian kingdom, 
while the rest of that county belonged to Mercia, and is 
now included in the diocese of Ely. 

There was formerly but one archdeaconry for the whole 
diocese ; there are now four, as follows,— Norwich (the ori- 
ginal one), Norfolk (established ajx 1200), Sudbury (ad. 
1 126), and Suffolk (a.d. 1 127). These four comprehend 46 
rural deaneries and 1356 parishes. 

It is proposed by the Church Commissioners (Third Re- 
port) to transfer the Cambridgeshire parishes, with the 
deanery of Fincham, in the archdeaconry and county of 
Norfolk, the deanery of Lynn, in the archdeaconry of Nor- 
wich and county of Norfolk, and the deaneries of fordham, 



Clare, and Thingo, in the archdeaconry of Sodteiry aad 
counties of Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, to tbo d a re si U 
Klv. The revenues of the bishopric were formerly %«rj <a»- 
siderable, but were mucn diminished by Hear* MIL TW 
net yearly income of the see was, in 1831, M9U. N«* ». 
u? ration has been proposed in the income. The U > ji 
have always possessed greater liberties than any «u*r 
bishops iu England, and they sit in the Upper Hoes* u* 
only in right of their barony, but also as titular abbots of to 
Bonnet in Holme. The bishop of Norwich a Um ish 
abbot in England. 

The corporation of the cathedral consists of a oVaa asW «x 
prebendaries; there are also six minor canoe* Clhire 4. 




whom hold respectively the offices of precentor. < 
librarian), a got poller, and an epistoller. The i 
of the church, in 1831, Was »24&/.,of which the j 
part was shared among the dean and pnpi n ei w ai 

NORWICH, AMERICA. iCoNffacrtctrr.j 

NORWOOD. RICH AtU>,a mathematician eftWearia* 
part of the seventeenth century, of whose paressssi tosesn 
we know nothing. He is principally fames* far bawis* 
been one of the first who measured a degree of Lt» aarrv 
diau with any accuracy. His method was thai: — m u* 
year 1635 he measured the distance betewe i e»ce e • « 
York, taking the bearings as he proceeded sl«ejt tit* wave. 
and reducing all to the direction of the mend am ea4 to tav 
horizontal plane. The difference of letitede be f ia sH ay 
observation of the solstices to be 2° £&', and frees the* «ae 
his measured distance he concluded the i l cf re si ss to 
307,176 feet English, or 57.800 teisea. Tim has bora 
round to be a near approximation, but his method eee ■■ ■ 
sarily not capable of much accuracy, nor d*d to sseeaote 
the distance in the best manner: ' Sometimes.* say* ha. 
* I measured, sometimes I paced, and I believe 1 an w*La 
a scantling of the truth.' He is the author ol the faifaee? 
works: — 1. 'Trigonometry* or the Doctrine of Tr—aaa," 
4to., 1631, 1665; 12tno. 1651, 1667, 1660. S. * Fervjaea- 
tion, or Architecture Militaire,' 4to., 1639. *. 'The fce> 
man's Practice, containing the Mensuration of a D e gm ef 
the Earth,' 4to., 1637, 1665, 1667, 1668, 1678. 4. * Ii * as 
being the application of the doctrine of tnangtos sa i T m 
problems concerning the use of the plain Sea CfcarV m. 
1674. 6. ' Logarithmic Tables,' 12mo^ tu d. He sis* sae» 
lishod letters and papers, in the ' Philosophical Tn 
on the tides, on his mensuration of an arc of the i 
and on other subjects of minor importance. 

NOSE is one of the external apertures of the i 
system and the organ for the sense of ssneli The fa nsn 
of the nose by which odours are perceived lies face " 
the cavity to which the external apertures of the 
lead ; the portion which is prominent upon the met t 
merely as the apparatus for inhaling the air wtoee at aer 
pregnated with the odour. The most essential pens ef tto 
organ are the olfactory nerves, which come off frees tees' ~ 
tory bulbs of the brain [Brain], and passing threecfc i 
roiis holes in the ethmoid bone, which is sitaeiefee 
the orbits and above and behind the nostrum, i 
the extended surfaces of that bone and tto 
bones which form on each side the chambers of the l 
The sensitive terminations of the nerves are pkeai ee tto 
surface of a delicate and very vascular 
lines the whole cavity of the nose, and which is \ 
kept moist by the secretion of a small quantity of i 
which the odoriferous particles are caught and far a tea* 
retained. 

The sense of smell varies considerably, both m eaffet 
and in kind, in different animals. It is evaieedy *«r 
sessed by insects and many others of the tower sshsbk*. 
but the organs by which they exercise it are unkaewe. 1* 
the higher animals its degree of acuteness is ia |t**^- 
marked by the extent of surface of the ethmosd and cm 
nated bones, over which the olfactory nerves are disir*»*M 
In man this surface is proportionally smaller thee m sake* 
animals, in most of which, besides occupying the i 
part of the interior of the face, it is increased try pi 
branchings and convolutions of the thin layers of the 1 
Each species has also a sense of smell in some degree sscmw 
to itself; thus herbivorous animals, though poaeeawes; ute 
most delicate power of discerning the differences «f *ar*- 
table odours, have no evident faculty of dumaus*. 4 
those of roost animal substances ; while the carnivore* «* 
the other hand, can scarcely distinguish any ethers 
the last. Each species has a fine sensibility for those 1 
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stances which are of the greatest importance to its own 
existence, and thus obtains at once a knowledge of their 
pretence in places concealed from all the other senses. 
Man possesses the sense of smell for a very large number 
of substances, hut not in a very acute degree for any of 
them. The difference appears the greater between him 
and other animals in consequence of the neglect of the 
exercise of this sense which is common (except for par- 
ticular purposes) in civilised society ; hut the American 
Indians and some of the northern Asiatic tribes, by their 
constant practice in hunting, are said to have acquired a 
power of scent scarcely inferior to that of the dog. 

The olfactory nerve is appropriated exclusively to the 
sense of smell, and is incapable of perceiving pain or 
tny other sensation. Of the peculiarities by which in 
different animals it is capable of perceiving only certain 
odours, we know no more than of the nature of those 
odours tbemselves, of whose existence we have no other 
evidence) than that of the sense which they affect 

Toe sense of smell serves as an adjunct to that of taste, 
and is sufaservient in most instances to the same purpose, 
of providing proper and avoiding injurious food for the sus- 
tenance of the body. By it many animals seek out their 
food, and all select from that which they obtain; and 
much of that compound sensation which we regard as taste 
is really due to the smell, as, for instance, the sensation of 
the flavour of aromatic substances, which is completely lost 
by closing the nostrils while we are eating them. 

For the full perception of odours it is necessary that the 
psrtioles charged with them should be drawn with some 
force into the nose, and we may stand for some time in a 
Tory strongly smelling atmosphere without perceiving it, if 
we breathe only through the mouth. The most acute sensa- 
tion is obtained by the sudden inhalation of a large quantity, 
or by a succession of short and quick inspirations. 

NOSTRADA'MUS, or NOTRE DAME, MICHEL, a 
lingular personage, who appears to have enjoyed some repu- 
tation as a nhysician, but n now only remembered as the 
author of the most celebrated predictions published in 
modern times, was descended from a noble* family in Pro- 
vence, and was born at St. Remy, a small town in the dio- 
eese of Avignon, on the 14th of December, 1*503. His 
father was a public notary ; his paternal grandfather was 
astronomer and physician to Rene\ count of Provence and 
titular king of Sicily and Jerusalem; and his maternal 
grandfather (from whom he acquired the elements of the 
sciences and mathematics) was also astronomer and physi- 
cian to John duke of Calabria, the son of king Ren6. After 
having finished bis courses of humanity and philosophy at 
Avignon, he went to study medicine at Mont pel Her, but was 
driven away by the plague in 1522. For more than four 
years he travelled about in the south of France, and stayed 
some time at Toulouse and Bordeaux, during whioh period 
he seems to have paid particular attention to botany, and 
also to have undertaken the treatment of all such patients 
as were willing to put themselves under his care. He then 
returned to Montpellier, took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine in his twenty-seventh year (1529), and then again pro- 
ceeded on his travels. At Agen he remained four years, 
and married. Here too he became acquainted with Julius 
Caesar Soabger, with whom he appears to have been inti- 
mate, and whom he calls a Virgil in poetry, a Cicero in 
eloquence, and a Galen in medicine; and declares that 
he owed more of his scientific attainments to him than to 
any other person. After the death of his wife and two 
children whom he had by her, he left Agen, and went first 
to Marseille, and then (in 1544) to Salon, where he married 
a second time. 

Two years afterwards, the plague having broken out at 
Aix, be was invited thither by a public deputation from the 
inhabitants, and was of so much service (particularly by 
means of a powder of his own invention, of which ne has 
given the formula in the eighth ehapter of his treatise 
* Des FardV), that he received a pension from the town 
during several years after the cessation of the disease. He 
has left upon record a curious instance of the modesty of the 
women of Ahx, who, as soon as they perceived themselves 
attacked by the contagion, began to sew themselves up in 

* According to wmt auttioritta be Wat of Jewtih detceit and Ma biogra- 
pfe*Tt. after HtcVKo* that he »m of tho triba of laaaobmr. aapltad to him the 
SbSuwk« worda from I Gbaofe. x\l. 39— ' Of tho children of lBaaehar were men 
Sbai fc«l uadeniaoding of the time*, to koow what Israel ought to do.* (' Ar- 
diivoa da Magaetitme Animal,' t vtti.) 



their winding-sheets, in order that their naked bodies uii-ht 
not he seen after their death. 

The next year (1547) he was sent for to Lyon on a similar 
occasion, and appears to have succeeded equally well. On 
his return to Salon, where he was less esteemed than else- 
where, he employed part of his leisure time in composing 
some medical works, chiefly consisting of receipts and pre- 
parations. It was about this time that he first began to 
represent himself as divinely inspired, and endued with the 
gift of prophecy. His predictions were first written in prose ; 
but, upon revising them afterwards, he thought they would 
look better if expressed in verse, and accordingly he threw 
them all into the form of quatrains, and then arranged 
them in three Centuries. When this was done, he was in 
some doubt about the safety and propriety of publishing the 
work ; but as the time of many of the events foretold in his 
predictions was near at hand, he at last resolved to print 
them. The first edition was published at Lyon (1555), and 
appeared with a dedication to his son Cesser, then an infant. 
As might be expected, the work was very differently re- 
ceived by different persons ; at home he was generally con- 
sidered an impostor, but in other parts of France he was 
looked upon either as a person really and truly inspired by 
(rod, or else as one who held communication with the devil. 
However Henry II. and his superstitious mother Catherine 
sent for him to Paris, received him at court very graciously, 
made him a present of two hundred crowns, and sent him 
to Blots to see the king's children there, and to try to find 
out their future destinies. The result of this visit is not 
known, but it* is certain that Nostradamus returned to 
Salon loaded with honours and presents. Encouraged by 
his success, he increased his quatrains to the number of a 
complete thousand, and published a new edition of them, 
with a dedication to the king, in 1558. The next year that 
prince received a wound at a tournament, of which he died, 
and it was thought that so unusual an accident could not 
have been omitted in Nostradamus's predictions ; accord- 
ingly his book was immediately consulted, and in the thirty- 
fifth quatrain of the first century were found the following 
lines :— 

* Le lion jenne le rieux surmontera, 
En champ bollique par gtngulier duel 
Dana cage d*or let yeux lui craxera. 
Deux plaiea una. puis aaonrir; nort erualle.' 

So remarkable a coincidence greatly increased his fame, 
and he was honoured shortly after with a visit from Ema- 
nuel duke of Savoy, and his wife the princess Margaret of 
France. Charles IX., on a progress through Provence, sent 
for him, and upon his complaining of the slight respect in 
which he was held by his fellow-townsmen, publicly declared 
that he should hold the enemies of Nostradamus to be his 
own. He afterwards presented him with a purse of two 
hundred crowns, together with a brevet constituting him 
his physician in ordinary, with the same appointment as the 
rest. 

Nostradamus died about sixteen months after, July 2, 
1 566. He was buried at Salon, in the church of the Corde- 
liers, under a monument inscribed with an epitaph asserting 
in the most confident terms his prophetic skill. After his 
death two more Centuries were collected from his papers, 
&c, and added to his quatrains, and the whole work was 
translated into various foreign languages. Since that time 
his pretensions to the gift of prophecy have been variously 
estimated; most persons probably consider him to have 
been either an impostor or a lunatic, and attribute the ful- 
filment of some of his predictions to chance ; others have 
accused him of magic, from which charge he is defended by 
Naude\ in his ' Apologie pour les grands Hommes soup- 
connes de Magie ;' while some of the believers in animal 
magnetism have classed him among other ' crisiaques ' who 
exercised ' la faculty physique de prevision somnambulique 
et de prevoyance eu clairvoyance instinctive.' (Archives 
du Magnctisme Animal* U viii.) 

Even in 1806 there appeared at Paris a work by Theodore 
Bouys, with the following singular title : * Nouvelles Con- 
sideration* sur Nostradamus et sur ses Predictions con- 
cernant: 1, la Mort de Charles J., Roi d'Angleterre ; 2, 
ceile du Due de Montmorency, sous Louis aIII. ; 3, la 
Persecution centre l'Eglise Chretienne en 1792 ; 4, la Mort 
de Louis XVI., eelle de la Reine, et du Dauphin: 5, 1' Ele- 
vation de Napoleon Buonaparte a l'Empire de France ; 6, 
la Longueur de son Regno ; 7, la Paix qu'il doit procurer 
a tout le Continent; 8, sa puissance, qui doit Sire ui, jour 
aussi grande sur mer quelle Test acluellement sur torro 

2U2 
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9, enfin, la ConquSte quo ce H£ros doit faire dc VAngle- 
terre.' The (so called) prediction of the death of Charles I., 
mentioned in the above title-page, is one of the most sin- 
gular in the whole collection ; it occurs in the forty-ninth 
quatrain of the ninth century, and is as follows: 

* n>uttl et nruxi'lloH maivlieront rontr*» Anver*; 
Sen at do Iximtros mettitwit k mort leur Hoi ; 
Le mjI «t It* vin lui trrunt k l'envcri ; 
Puur eux avoir It* rs^ne eo tiessiroL* 

In the dedication of his work to Henry II. he predicts that 
the Christian church will suffer from a cruel persecution: 
' et dureraceste cy jusques a Tan mille sept cent nonante 
deux, que Von cwdera estre une renovation de siccle .•" the 
latter part of this sentence is certainly remarkable when we 
recollect that the French republic dated its existence from Sep- 
tember 22, 1 792 ; and that in all public acts time was reckoned 
from that day as from the commencement of a new iBra. 

The 'Centuries 1 of Nostradamus have been frequently 
reprinted, and numerous commentators have endeavoured 
to explain his predictions. The best editions are those of 
Lyon, 1568, 8vo„ and Amsterd., 1668, 12mo. Of Com- 
mentaries (besides that of M. Bouys, already noticed) the 
most celebrated are : • Commentaire sur les Centuries de 
Nostradamus/ par Chavigny, Paris, 1596, 8vo.; 'Concord- 
ance des Propheues de Nostradamus avec l'Histoire,' par 
Guynaud. Paris, 1693. 12mo.; 4 La Clef de Nostradamus,' par 
un Solitaire, Paris, 1710, 12mo.. and an English translation, 
with notes, by Theophilus de Garencieres, Lond., fol. 1672. 

Before he wrote his ' Centuries ' Nostradamus had pub- 
lished during several years an almanac, containing pre- 
dictions about the weather, &c^ besides a few other works, 
of which only the names are now remembered: •Tr&ite' des 
Fardements,' Lyon, 1552; • Des Confitures,' Anvers, 1557; 
both contained in * Opuscule deplunienrsexquisesReceptes, 
diviaS en deux parlies,* Lyon, 1572, 16mo. ; * L* Remade 
tres utile contre la Peste et toutes Fievres pestilentielles/ 
Paris, 1561, 8vo. ; ' Paraphrase deGalien, surTExhortation 
de Menodote aux Etudes des Beaux Arts,' Lyon, 1588, 8vo. 

For more particulars of the life and works of Nostra- 
damus see • Abrege* de la Vie de Michel Nostradamus, par 
Palamede Trone de Condroulet, de la Ville de Salon,' 4to n 
no date; his * Life,' by Haitre, Aix. 1712, 12mo. Adelung 
has given him a place in his « Histoire de la Folie Humaine, 
Tii. 105. 

This article cannot better end than with the famous Latin 
distich composed on his name, which has been attributed to 
Jodelle and to Beza:— 

' Nostra <Umu». cum r«Ua damns, nan f»Usr« nostrum est; 
Et enro falsa damut, utl nisi nostra damus.' 

NOTA'MIA. Dr. Fleming gives this name to a group 
of the great genus Sertularia of Linnaeus. [Ckllaricea.] 

NOTARY. This word is derived from the Roman name 
notarius, a person who was so called from his taking down 
in notes or writing (not®) the words of a speaker. The 
notarii were in fact short-hand writers, and it is clear from 
many passages of antient writers that they used symbols of 
abbreviation. It may be sufficient to quote the two following 
passages:— 

• Hlc'et scriptor ent Hills cut IHsrs tertram est, 
Quique notts Uagoam tuporat cursumque kxracntis, 

Manllius, Attromowu 



K&cipiens longs* nova per oompeo 



* Currant verba licet, manut est relocior illii. 
Noodum linrua suum, dextra percgit opus.' 

It seems that they were also employed to take down a 
man's will in writing. The notarii were often slaves. The 
word is also sometimes used to designate a secretary to the 
princeps or emperor. (Ausonius, Epig. f 136; Gregor. Na- 
tianz.. in the letter inscribed rtf Worapiy ; Augustin, lib. 
yi., 'DeDoctrina Christiana;' Dig. 29, tit. 1. sec. 40; Lam- 
pridius, Alex. Sev. t 28 ; see also the references in Facciolati., 
Notarius.) 

In the fourth century, the notarii were called Exceptores, 
and were employed by the governors of the Roman pro- 
vinces to draw up public documents. But the persons men- 
tioned under the later Roman law, who corresponded most 
nearly to the modern notary, are called tabellioncs ; their 
business was generally to draw up contracts, wills, and other 
instruments. The forty-fourth Novel treats specially of 
the tabelliones (wipl r£v wftfioXaioypa+Zv) ; and they are 
spoken of in various other parts of the Novels, and in the 
Code. (Cod. xi„ tit. 53, &c.) It appears clear that as the 
word notarius is the origin of the modern term notary, so 



the tabellio is the person from whom were derived (he 1 
tions of the modern notary public 

It is impossible to say when persons under the atas ae* 
exercising the functions of notaries were urst know* m 
England. S pel man cites some charters of Bdwaid tW Cm- 
feasor as being executed for the king's dhanceilor hy sotann. 
( Gloss, tit Notarius.) * Notaries,' are mentioned wiik - b*m*. 
rators, attornies, executors, and maintainour*/ tntkes»sL«f 
27 Edward 11L, c. 1. They were officers or mtmeten «f tW 
ecclesiastical courts, and may therefore have beei 
into this country at a very early period. It is l 
supposed that the power of admitting notaries to 
was vested in the archbishop of Canterbury by lbs u 
Hen. Vlll n c. 21, s. 4. The term of service and the asav 
ner of admission to practice are now regulated by _iae 4 la 
Geo. III., c. 79, which prescribes that no peraot 
shall act as a public notary or do any notarial 
is duly sworn, admitted, ana enrolled in the cow 
taries have been accustomarily sworn, admitted, end < 
He must also have been bound by contract in wrttma, er et 
indenture of apprenticeship, to serve as a clerk or onaseatm* 
for seven years to a public notary, or to a suitaaci nsiaf 
his art and mystery according to the privilege and -uelsni 
of the city of London, and also being a notary, who bee bee* 
duly sworn, admitted, and enrolled. Aa affidavit of in* 
execution of the contract must also be made end fUi, 
as the act prescribes, in the proper court, and the sJnsws 
must be produced and read at the time of the persaa's ad- 
mission and enrolment as a public notary, in tee Coast ** 
Faculties, which is the proper court for admitttef end to- 
rolling notaries. The proper persons for takifif sad Iksej 
the affidavits are the master of the (acuities of the ere* 
bishop of Canterbury, in London, his surrogates or TTrrreia 
sioners. Persons who act as notaries for reward. Tithset 
being properly admitted and enrolled, ere liable lot every 
offence to forfeit and pay the sum of 50*. ; but Brttiaa cos- 
suls abroad are empowered to perform notarial ecu <fch 
Geo. IV., c 87, s. 20). The licence or conunisniaa U 
acting as a notary in England requires a atamp duty, of 3*1* 
and in Scotland one of 20/. The annual certificate is tea 
same as for attorneys. By the 3rd and 4th William IV, c 
70, the provisions of the act of 41st Geo, II L. eo nu as 
relates to the apprenticeship for seven years, ere coniaed i* 
the city of London and liberties of Westminster, the eonaaga 
of Southwark, and the circuit of ten miles from the R*val 
Exchange in the city of London ; and the master of the Court 
of Faculties of the archbishop of Canterbury is empavefad 
to appoint, admit, and cause to be sworn and curtAed u» 
the Court of Faculties any attorney, solicitor, or en* tat. 
residing within the above-mentioned limits, to be a neJ 
public, to practise within any district in which the i 
the faculties shall see good reason for making sueb « 
ment. Notaries public who practise within the joe 
of the incorporated company of Scriveners of London 
become members of and take their freedom of Lhei 
pany under the act of the 41st Geo. III. 

The original business of notaries was to make all kinds of 
legal instruments ; they are often spoken of in I 
as the persons who made wills (Shepherd's 
vol. ii., 407, Preston's ed.) ; but the attorney, 
conveyancer have now got possession of this pest of tW 
business. In practice their business is now limited t» tW 
attestation of deeds and writings for the purpose of wn*r-it 
them authentic in other countries, but principally sacfe a* 
relate to mercantile transactions. It is also tnesr haar 
ness to make protests of bills of exchange. The* aW 
receive and take the affidavits of mariners and taesf«r* «f 
ships. Notaries are mentioned with seijeaot*-et-taw. W- 
risters, solicitors, attorneys, and others (44th Geo. Ill, c 
98, s. 13), as the persons who may, ibr fee or reward draw 
or prepare conveyances or deeds relating to reel or aacaona 
estate, or proceedings in law or equity. A recent eet iuk 
and 6th William I V n c 70, s. 5) provides that in earn ef 
such actions or suits being brought in soy court of lav or 
equity within any of the territories or dependencies of Greas 
Britain abroad, as in the act mentioned, public notane*, «•& 
other persons named in the act, are authorised to rear*w 
solemn declarations in writing, in the form m tom bed k« 
the act ; and such declarations, when certified under tk«r 
signature and seal, and transmitted, shall be allowed m mil 
such actions and suite to have the same force es if th* a*r- 
sons making the declarations had appeared and nwi 
affirmed the matters therein contained in open 
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tipon a Commission issued for the examination of wit- 
nesses. 

NOTARCHUS. [Tkctibranchiata.] 

NOTATION. [Symbols.] 

NOTATION, in Music, signifies the method whereby 
the pitch, or tune, and duration of musical sounds are re- 
presented, and bv which definite periods of silence, called 
rests, are marked : — it is to music what letters and punctua- 
tion are to language. 

To show the pitch, the Greeks used the letters of their 
alphabet, placed in various positions. [Music, p. 24] 
The Romans had recourse to the majuscules of their 
own alphabet for the same purpose, till the latter part 
of the sixth century, when St. Gregory, or Pope Gregory I., 
employed the seven first capital Roman letters for the first 
septenary, beginning with the a answering to the lowest 
space in our base clef. For the next ascending septenary he 
used the corresponding small letters; and the third he de- 
noted by the same small letters doubled. Example, ex- 
plained in modern notation :— 

A BCDEPGabc 



NOTE, in Music, a character which, by its place on the 
staff, represents a sound, and by its form determines the 
time or continuance of such sound. There are six notes in 
ordinary use,— the Semibreve, Minim, Crotchet, Quaver, 
Semiquaver, and Demisemiquaver. To these may be added 
the Breve, yet met with in sacred music; and the half-De- 
misemiquaver, much used, and often unnecessarily, by the 
moderns. [Brbvk; Sbmibrbvb, &c] The value, or 
length in time, of the Semibreve may be considered as unity ; 
the minim is \, the crotchet \ ; the quaver \ ; the semiqua- 
ver A, and the demisemiquaver ^. Hence is formed the 
following Table of Proportions ; as it is denominated: 

One Semibreve ° . . . b equal to , , . 



9 Minimi 



d • f gaabbeo ddea ffgg 



3F 



i-©- 1 - 



^E 



1 



-37^ 



-©-*•- 



Guido, early in the eleventh century, introduced, it is 
commonly supposed, the use of points instead of letters, 
which he placed on parallel lines, giving names to the latter 
by means of letters, which have since been gradually trans- 
formed into those signs called clefs. [Guido; 6amut; 
Clef.] The dots however of Guido only marked the degrees 
of high and low ; to Franco of Cologne we are indebted for 
characters which at once denoted both the tune and time of 
the sounds, [Music, page 26.] Of these he invented four, 
and their rests; namely, the 

Larok, Long, Bnsva, and Sbmxbrbvi. 



4- 



Hetts, or marks of silence. 



EHE =E EEE 



These were valued or measured by the semibreve. The 
breve was equal to two semibreves, the long to four, and the 
large to eight. [Long, &c] The invention of the Minim, 
Crotchet, Quaver, and Semiquaver, is ascribed to John de 
Muris, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who made this important 
addition to notation, and also originated certain characters 
determining the measure, in the year 1338. The Demisemi- 
quaver first appeared in the seventeenth century, and, about 
the middle of the last, was divided into halves. Latterly it 
has been subdivided into quarters, and even into eighths, 
roost unnecessarily, and greatly to the perplexity of the per- 
former, and, consequently, to the detriment of the art, by 
wantonly, and with an affectation at once vulgar and mis- 
chievous, throwing difficulties in the way of its attainment 

We have not been able to ascertain at what time the sharp 
and flat were brought into use. The sharp was at first 
*auare in form, according to Butler (Principles, &c, 1636). 
The flat was always a small b. The natural is, compara- 
tively, of modern date. Till towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the secondary use of the sharp was to con- 
tradict the flat, and of the flat to contradict the sharp. The 
natural, introduced at nearly the same time, relieved the 
two other characters from part of their duty. In the printed 
score of Lully's opera, Persce, dated 1684, the natural does 
not appear; nor even in his Armide, published in 1710. In 
Purcell's Diocletian (1691) sharps and flats contradict each 
other; but the natural is occasionally used. [Sharp; 
Flat ; Natural.] The grouping of quavers, &c. by means 
of ligatures, or ties, joining the stems, is also one of the im- 
provements made in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It does not seem to have been practised in 1653, when 
Lawes printed his 'Ayres,' &c. In Lully's Proserpine 
(1680) we find quavers tied at the bottom of their stems, in 
groups of four, but semiquavers are all detached. The use 
of bars became general about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, though this mode of division was partially adopted 
much earlier. [Bar; Abbreviations; Dot; Note; 
Tim*.] 




And hence it will also appear, that one minim is equal to 
two crotchets. &c; one crotchet, to two quavers, &c, &c. 

The word Note is frequently used as a synonym of sound; 
thus we say a high, low, loud, or soft note; or, the note a ; 
a flat note, &c. Some confusion occasionally arises out of 
this double meaning ; but the musical nomenclature is very 
imperfect, and any attempt to improve this or any other 
branch of the art meets with little support from its pro- 
fessors. 

NOTES, BANK. [Bank-Bankbr— Banking.] 

NOTHING. In the article Infinite will be found as 
much upon this word as will enable us to dispense with the 
consideration of the symbol 0 as the limit approached but 
never attained by the continual diminution or magnitude. 

Among the terms used in mathematical language are 
nothing, cipher, and zero. The etymologies of the two 
latter terms are explained under those heads : their mean- 
ings are somewhat different. The first word, nothing, 
implies the absence of all magnitude, but its occurrence 
denotes either that magnitude did exist, or might have 
existed, or does exist under similar circumstances in other 
problems, or in the same problem under different points of 
view. Were it not for this, the word would be use- 
less : thus we do not consider it necessary to speak of £20 
generally as twenty pounds, no shillings, no pence, and no 
farthings. But if this £20 had been the amount of a 
number of sums, the symbol £20 0 0 would be useful as- 
indicating that the results of an operation (addition) had left 
no quantities in places where beforehand quantity might 
have been expected. The term unity would have been 
useless in the same manner, except as a tacit reference to* 
other units; anything we please is one of its kind, and 
accordingly the indefinite article (a or an), which is certainly 
one in etymology, has lost its definite monadic signification* 
because such signification is useless. This point is of some 
importance to the mathematician, as justifying a use of the? 
symbol 0 where it might seem redundant The 0 and 1 
are frequently useful as symbols of distinction where they 
are not wanted as symbols of operation : in like manner, in 
common language, the simple phrase ' one ox and no sheep/ 
though it implies no more of positive conception than tne 
more simple phrase 'an ox,* may be a proper description 
where the second would be no such thing. 

The cipher is 0 considered in a purely arithmetical point 
of view, as the mode of denoting a blank column inter- 
vening between or following columns which contain signifi- 
cant numbers. 

The term zero considers 0 rather as a starting point of 
magnitude than as the symbol for the recognition of absence 
of all magnitude, and really denotes, not the entire absence 
of magnitude, but the arbitrary determination to reckon all 
magnitudes by their excess or defect from a certain zero 
magnitude. Thus the zero point of the thermometer does 
not mean that shown when there is no temperature, but a 
certain temperature, that of freezing water ; and degree* 
above and below zero indicate excesses or defects of tempo 
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rature above or below that Htanriard. It is ibon perfectly pro- 
per to nay that ten decrees below zero is a lower temperature 
than five decree*, ana that both are less than aero. When- 
ever magnitude ts considered in connection with modifica- 
tions, the zero and even the nothing of such magnitude 
may require to be considered with similar modifications, 
even though all absolute magnitude is lost. Straight lines, 
for example, admit of consideration with reference not only 
to their lengths, but also to their positions and directions. 
Let the straight lines diminish each by an approach of one 
extremity towards the other, and position and direction still 
always distinguish each Hne from the others, though all be of 
the same linear magnitude (length) : when the one extremity 
actually reaches the other, length is destroyed, but one 
indication of position still remains, the fixed extremity, or 
what was the fixed extremity as long as the line has length. 
Different points (nothings of length) still tell something 
about the positions of the different lines which left them; 
and there are as many nothings of length (distinguishable) 
as there are different points in space. These zeros, as it 
might be proper to call them, are of most essential conse- 
quence, as zeros, in the complete method of connecting the 
explanations of symbols in algebra (in the widest sense of 
the term) with those of the restricted or arithmetical sense. 
[Negative Quantities.] All direction however has dis- 
appeared when a line is reduced to a point; and considera- 
tions arising out of this, the principles of which appear in 
Fractions, Vanishing, will be applied in the article 
Tanoent. 

It might seem as if, in the consideration of the term 
zero, we bad commenced an explanation of negative quan- 
tities, and had obtained a justification of the phrase less 
than zero, if not of less thorn nothing. This may be true to 
a certain extent, too limited however for the purposes of 
algebra, and not sufficiently expressive of the actual meaning 
of the words. When the distinction of positive and nega- 
tive quantities it explained and adopted, the terms greater 
and less are no longer used in their simple arithmetical 
meaning, but take a wider signification, such as will allow 
old theorems of arithmetic to remain true under the same 
phraseology as before. After an express extension of signifi- 
cation has been accorded to these terms, it is not wonderful 
that uses of them should be perfectly allowable which could 
not be made if we retained the old significations. Those who 
use the extended meanings, without fully understanding 
and admitting them, will make a mystery of algebra} those 
who refuse to make the extensions, and yet charge others 
who do not refuse with falling into all the absusdities whioh 
extended uses without extended meanings present to them- 
selves, are precisely in the condition of the honest tar who 
asserted that the French were such fools as not to know 
the difference between a cabbage and a shoe (ehou). But 
those again who, professing to use extended meanings, do 
not take care to make then* logic conformable to them, but 
neglect to distinguish between premises which are true of 
one set of meanings and not of the other, will fall into such 
mistakes as would be made by him who should conclude 
that blood is salt water, because both circulate in arms (of 
the human body and of the sea). 

Admitting the scale of positive and negative numbers, 
... -3, -2, -1, 0, +1, +2, +3, . . . 
it is obvious that on the right of 0, on which we have quan- 
tities common to pure arithmetic and algebra, we pass from 
the greater to the less by moving our eyes from right to 
left ; while on the left we have no meaning at all of greater 
and less yet established. Let us agree then that we are to 
pass from what we will call the greater to what we will call 
the less by passing from right to left in all cases; and there 
is no mystery in our meaning when we say that all negative 
quantities are less than 0, and that — 10 is lets than —4. 

But is this convention a purely arbitrary one? We an- 
swer that it rather bears the character of interpretation 
[I ntbrpretation] than of convention. Having new modes 
of quantity, with corresponding extensions of addition and 
subtraction, we are rather to ask what greater and less 
ought to mean than what, with liberty of choke, we shall 
make them mean. The great characteristics of greater and 
less (or more and lets) in arithmetic are, that the more you 
add the more you get, and that the more you take away the 
less you leave, and vies v*r*4. The preceding ex tentiont of 
greater and less are the only ones which will allow of these 
theorems remaining universally true. Thus 

3-K-5)= -2, add more, and 3+<-4)at -,|, 



and —I i* greater than —2. Again, 

-5- (-12)=7, subtraci leu, -5-(-13. = - t 
and 8 is greater than 1. 

It is however to be remembered, though no nfl* has ban 
laid down upon the subject, that it sr»v oe gathered 9nm 
the practice of writers that the term squatter dees sal «*- 
company less in its extended meaning. The farm 
particularly used in the Differential CaWulua to 
approach to 0, which in a negative quantity is tig 
crease, and in a positive quantity diminution. And ssat«. 
perhaps all writers on the Differential CeJeuftaav as* Its a 
their use of all the comparative terms, somsiii nee iii*>^ 
them in the algebraical and sometimes only at the anuY 
inettcal sense. The inconvenience is not very peat, 
as a student must have learned to contend wua ptmtu 
difficulties than those of an unexplained net of ewtisws 
terms, before he is able to make hit way to the h* Wr ma- 
thematics. But it may he useful to give him a hsat thai, 
in reading works of analysis, he would do well at first atwai* 
to stop for a moment when the word greater er Was erevr*. 
and ask himself whether the problem reqeiteeand allews tfc* 
extended signification or not, and to make some mark of 
distinction in every place. This will at once ensure the 
soundness of the first reading, and facilitate me second. 

NOTHING, DIFFERENCES OF. This name is five* 
to certain numbers which are used in to many dilcre&t 
theorems that it is worth while to tabulate them, and to 
consider them as fundamental numbers of refere n ce . Tbty 
were first specifically noted in this point of view Vy the hsr 
Bishop Brincklev. We shall here confine ouis aitt s It a 
description of their derivation, an expedrttoot mom of cal- 
culating them, a table of some of their velwea, and see 
instance of their use. 

If we take a series of terms a, b, e, #, fifcc^ and mm m> 
successive differences of a [Dimu Ncnt, Calcuups or) 
the symbols Aa, A'a, &c, have a meaning which remit is 
the excess of ft above a, &c. If then a should hapten is W 
=0, the symbols A0, A*0, &c, may stand for finite emt- 
titiet* for instance i 



•a 1 

2 1 

5 I 1 ? &c. A»=t9. A*0=K 

9 a * 

14 5 

Jut at the preceding series is a set of values of tttr + 1>— I. 
in which the first term is 0 (x=l gives 4 l.x-lk it woold 
be necessary in using several series beginning with t, to 
make marks of distinction between Ao in one strict tnd 
that in another. The most useful case is that to aa*a 
whole and positive powers of 0, 1, 2% 3, &c form the senc* 
in question : thus if we take the series of cube*, 

0»= 0 . 

!•= 1 i 6 „ A.u*»l 



1 7 6 fi 

J, = 8 . 12 0 AV=« 

3»=r 27 i; 18 5 0 4*0* =6 

4»= 64 i\ 24 6 o«t*a0, fee. 

The symbol A* 0", whenever m is greater than a, suiW* 
for 0; when m is = n it stands for 1 X2X3X ... .x«- If 
all other cases the differences of 0"+* may be fimad fam 
those of 0* by the following equation : — 

A'0«+i = r { A*-i0« + A'f J 

It it frequently useful to hate the term A r . 0* -r 1 • • : 
. ..(r— l),r arranged in tables. If we wish to make tfc* 
separately, we have, denoting the preceding frmctma tv 
Ato.Qa 

ACO ••+! m A(»-4) ©• + r Afr> ne-l 

The following table contains both the differences, and tW 
differences divided, as lust explained, up to thorn fcrawd 
from the series of tenth powers ; arranged to thai iiaaf 
differences must be looked (or above or on the dotted hmt*. 
and divided differences below the dotted lines ; the first fcy 
means of the left hand column and highest row ; the teemed 
by the right hand column and lowest row. That—* 

A*0 § 
A» 0 § = 126000 , r— - « 1G50 



A«0»=s 15120 



2.3.4.* 

A«Q» 
2.3.4.5.6" 
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ft 


A 


A 


* ! 


A* 


A 4 


A« 


A* 


A« 


A» 


A 10 


n 


10 


l 


1022 


05980 


818520 


5103000 


16435440 


29635200 


30240000 


16329600 


. .3C28800 


1 


9 


1 


510 


18150 


186480 


834120 


1905120 


2328480 i 


1451520 


..362880 




4 


2 


8 


1 


254 


6796 


40824 


126000 


191520 


141120 


. fc . 40320 


3 




1 


3 


7 


1 


126 


1806 


8400 


16800 


15120 


...6040 


6 


7 




1 


4 


6 


1 


62 


540 


1560 


1800 


720 


10 


26 


15 




1 


5 


5 


1 


30 


150 


240 


....120 


15 


65 


90 


31 




1 


6 


4 


1 


14 


36 


....24 


21 


140 


360 


301 


63 




1 


7 


3 


1 


6 


....6 


28 


266 


1050 


1701 


966 


127 




1 


8 


2 


1 


• • .2 


86 


62 


2646 


6951 


7770 


3025 


255 




1 


9 


1 
n 


..I 


45 


?50 


&80 


22827 


42525 


34105 


9330 


611 




1 


10 


A 


A> 


A* 


A» 


A' 


A* 


, <" 


A 3 


A> 


A 


ft 



The only one not in the table is AC?) C Which '» always 

xtiity. 

The uses of these differences mainly consist in the rapidity 
with which transformations can be made by means of them, 
whether of a simple algebraical or of a trancendental kind : 
juch as the following; n being a ^hole number — 

x+ = x + AC*) 0* . ate^i) -h A(«) 0* . x(x~* tX*-«). 

-t* &c 
X* = X + x{x~\), 

<r* =ar+ 3*(:r-l) + * <*-D(*-2) f 
** =* + 7 a?(a?-l) + 6a:0r-l)(a:-2) 

-f a?(a?-D(*-2)i*~3), 
and so on. [See also Operation, Series.] 

The following works contain many properties of these 
numbers: Herschel, 4 Examples of the Calculus of Finite 
Differences,' passim ; and Lib. Useful Knowl, • Differential 
and Integral Calculus/ pp. 253-261, and 307*311. 

NOTHtJ'RUS. [TEtRAONiD^.l 

NOTICE is a term used in English law with reference to 
t arious kindB of transactions, That use of it which is most 
important, and which it is here proposed to explain, has 
reference to contracts of buying and selling, and mainly so 
far as such coutracts come under the cognisance of courts 
of equity. In this sense notice signifies the knowledge of 
a pavly to the contract of any feet which is connected with 
the contract, and may become a matter of dispute either 
between the parties to the contract, or between them or 
any of them and any other person not a party to that con- 
tract. The term notice is most commonly applied to buy- 
ing and selling of land, or some interest in land, and the 
matter generally in dispute is, whether the interest of a 
person who is not a party to the contract is in any way to 
be affected by it 

Notice, in English law, is an ambiguous term, and has 
different meanings according as we contemplate the giver 
or the receiver of what is called notice. To give notice is to 
communicate something to another person : the person who 
receives the communication, is said to have notice, and when 
it is proved that he has had such notice, he is presumed to 
have knowledge of the thing communicated. Thus notice 
comes to have the meaning of knowledge when applied to 
him who is the receiver of the notice ; and it is not always 
easy to avoid the ambiguity resulting from this double mean- 
ing of the word. , 

Notice of a fact (notice being here considered with reference 
to the receiver) may mean either knowledge of the feet itself, 
or knowledge of some other fact from which arises a legal 
presumption of knowledge of the feet itself. In both cases 
the knowledge must be proved by evidence, and the only 
difference in the evidence is this ; in the former case a feet 
is to be proved, Which feet, when proved, shall be considered 
knowledge; and in the second case a feet is to be proved* 
which cannot be considered as knowledge, but is a fact the 
establishment of which leads to a legal presumption, that is, 
lo art inference of some feet which is considered as know- 
ledge. If a man receive a written communication from an- 
other person of a certain demand upoh him by such person, 
all that can be proved by evidence is that he did receive 
such communication ; but that fact being established, all 
the world imputes to the receiver of such communica- 
tion knowledge of the demand contained in it. The fact, in 
order to have any relation to the contract, must of course 
be such a fact as would affect the contract if it were ex- 
pressly made part of it. A fact of this kind then being 
established, which is either knowledge or legal pre- 
sumption of knowledge, the legal conclusion is, that the 
person who had such knowledge at the time of making the 



contract must be considered as having acquiesced in such 
fact ; in other Words, such feet must be considered to have 
the same effect as if it were expressed in and incorporated 
with the contract. 

Notice has been divided by writers on English law into 
* actual ' and • constructive.' • Actual notice,* it is said, 
' requires no definition ;* and * constructive notice, in its 
nature, is no more than evidence of notice, the presumptions 
of which are so violent that the court will not allow even of 
its being controverted, but it is difficult to say what will 
amount to constructive notice.' (Sugden's Vendors and Pur- 
chasers.) It is not stated by this Writer What actual notice 
is, and since his remarks on constructive notice are equally 
applicable to actual notice, he has in feet made no distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of notice. In addition to 
what has been said on the general subject of knowledge, 
we may take an instance of what Would be called actual 
notice in English law. We will suppose this actual notice to 
be a statement in Writing made by a person interested in a 
certain piece of land and in the course of the treaty for the 
purchase of it, and by him handed to the purchaser. Now 
it is obvious that all this, when proved, does not make the 
knowledge of the purchaser; but these facts, when proved, 
are evidence of knowledge, 'the presumptions of which 
are so violent* that the universal consent of mankind ' will 
not allow even of its being controverted.* There is then no 
further distinction between actual and constructive notice, 
considered as a matter belonging to the general sub- 
ject of evidence, than what has oeen already stated ; and 
the only question whieh can arise in any system of law is, 
what facts, not capable of being considered as knowledge, 
shall be considered, when proved, as leading to a legal pre- 
sumption of such facts as may be considered knowledge. 

These general principles will be better understood by their 
application to particular cases, in English law, of buying 
and selling land. But it should be premised that there are 
cases of what is often called notice, in English law, where 
no knowledge of anything is proved, but the existence of a 
certain thing is proved, and then notice is legally imputed 
to the person to be affected by it. Thus, when there is a 

Eublic act of parliament, every body is legally supposed to 
ave notice or it. But this is notice which arises from posi- 
tive law, and is not presumed from the proved knowledge 
of another feet ; it would therefore be more appropriate to 
give it some other name, and not to confound it, as some text 
writers do, with that which they call constructive notice. 
Another example of such notice made by positive law is, 
where there is a suit pending* which may affect the subject of 
sale ; in this case the purchaser is also said to have notice of 
it, and he buys subject to what may be decreed in the suit 
All conveyances bv any bankrupt bond fide made and exe- 
cuted before the date and issuing of the fiat are valid, not- 
withstanding any prior act of bankruptcy committed by the 
bankrupt, provided the person to whom the conveyance is 
made had not at the time of such conveyance notice of any 
prior act of bankruptcy committed by the bankrupt 

Where fects are proved to be known to a man which are 
sufficient to make turn inquire further, he is considered to 
know all that he might have known if he had made inquiry. 
For instance, if a man buys an estate which is in the pos- 
session of a tenant, notice of such possession is notice of any 
lease or other interest which the tenant may have in the 
estate ; and though the seller ma? affect to sell the com- 
plete and immediate interest in the estate, the buyer will 

• By a recent Act, S Vic., c. II, purchasers and mortgagee* are not lo bo 
bound by lii pendens, of which they bate not eapress notice, unlets the dabus, 
&c. of tbe parties to be affected thereby, are registered, as the act prescribes. 
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take it subject to the interest of the tenant And if a tenant 
under a lease has some further interest in the land by 
agreement posterior to the date of the lease, the buyer of 
the land, who has notice of the tenant's possession, has con- 
structive notice of such agreement, and therefore he buys 
the estate subject to all the tenant's rights. It will of 
course be observed that the contract of a purchaser with a 
seller cannot affect the previous contract, about the same 
land, of another person with the same 'teller, so far as the 
mutual rights and liabilities of the seller and that other 
person are concerned. But the Question between the two 
persons who have dealt with the seller is. Which of the two 
is to have that thing which he has agreed to buy, and which 
of the two is to have the trouble of settling the dispute with 
the seller. It is determined that the subsequent contractor, 
who has what is called notice of the former contract, must 
be considered as having the benefit of his own contract, but 
still subject to the prior contract; and if he has bought the 
estate and obtained a conveyance of it, having notice of a 
prior contract for sale, he will be compelled to convey the 
estate to the person who had such prior contract with the 
vendor. If the prior contractor has obtained any legal 
estate in the land, the buyer, of course, whether he has notice 
or not, only obtains from the vendor such interest as he can 
sell. 
That which is notice to a man's agent is notice to himself, 

Erovided the agent has the notice in the transaction in which 
e acts as agent This doctrine is obviously founded on 
the legal identity of the principal and agent, in all matters 
which the principal transacts by bis agent 

It seems to be determined that the mere fact of a man 
being witness to the execution of a deed, will not be notice 
to him of the contents of the deed ; for the nature of that 
transaction called witnessing a deed is not in any way con- 
nected with a knowledge of the contents of the deed. 

Sometimes a person who is entitled to a sum of money or 
the interest of a sum of money which is in the hands of 
a trustee, will fraudulently sell his interest twice over. A 
second purchaser, who has no notice of the former transac- 
tion, and gives notice, that is, communicates in a way that 
cannot be misunderstood the fact of his purchase to the 
trustee before the former purchaser does, is entitled to have 
what be has bought, in preference to the other purchaser. 
By not having notice, he purchases a good title, and acquires 
a right to what he has bought, equal to the first purchaser's 
right ; by giving notice, he secures that which he has pur- 
chased. This is a good example of Notice, viewed under two 
different aspects, which should not be confounded. 

Other examples of notice may be found in the text books. 

It will be collected from what has been said, that cases of 
this kind of notice under consideration, are cases in 
which three persons at least are generally concerned, a seller, 
a buyer, and some person who is interested in disputing the 
buyer's title to the thing which he has bought. The terra 
is also applied, though less frequently, to the case of a seller 
and buyer only ; for that which may be called notice in the 
other case may be equally well called notice in this. The 
seller may not intend to conceal or misrepresent any fact, 
and he may think that he has said everything that was 
necessary, and the buyer may think that he was buying the 
whole of an estate when the vendor was only selling the 
estate subject to certain encumbrances ; and the state of 
facts may be such as would be evidence of notice to the 
purchaser as against a party who had contracted with the 
vendor previous to himself. The question then comes, 
whether such state of facts is to be considered as notice to 
the purchaser, in the case now supposed, as against the 
vendor, and equally binding on him as it would be in the 
case of a prior contracting purchaser. It may be observed 
that the doctrine of notice, as between a seller and a single 
buyer, has been applied to the case of a lease, where it was 
held that notice of a lease to a purchaser was notice 
of its contents ; but this doctrine was derived from a case 
wherein three parties were concerned, a seller, a lessee, and 
a purchaser, and it does not appear to have been considered 
that the question of notice between two purchasers, or two 
parties claiming an interest in land against a third person, 
is not quite the same thing as the case of a dispute between 
two persons only, a seller and a buyer. (Hall v. Smith, 
14 Ve., 426, 437.) This kiud of "question however, in 
English law, would be more properly considered under the 
heads of Concealment Suppression, or Mispresentation, 
which are a species of fraud ; or under the head of Mistake. 



The question of notice is one of mat practical iaaprv 
ance. So far as relates to what shall be evidence of not** 
it will vary greatly in different systems of jurisorudnr* ; 
so far as concerns its true nature, it belongs to the gtc«ii 
doctrine of contracts. 

Notice, in English law, as relates to buying and **~tr% 
of land, is treated by Sugden, in his ' Vendors and Par- 
chasers,' but in a very unsatisfactory way. so far ae eoarai* 
the general principles of notice. Notice in other csha. » 
in Bills of Exchange, Distress, &c, is meutiooed oasW 
those heads. 

NOTION, NOTIONAL. The word notional ha* Wi 
used by Dr. Becker, in his ' German Grammar.* m a *** 
which it may be useful to explain. He divide* all the «*•*» 
of which language consists into notional words and mgn* */ 
relation. By notional words he understands thaw* « h*-. 
express notions, that is, things which are the objects of tht 
understanding, such as are expressed by the words usoalj 
called verbs, nouns, and adjectives. By sirns of reUtea 
he understands such as merely express a relation Wtwn 
the different things, the objects of the understanding, «h*i 
are expressed by notional words. The signs of releriaa an 
either mere terminations, that is, final letters winch caxxiff 
the form of the notional word, or they are sesursce work. 
which he calls relational words. In the phrases, * the <k< 
barks,' ' my father's falling house, 9 the t, 'a. and nf. tn 
respectively terminations which indicate a reiatiea be«*t*i 
the things expressed in the several phrases. In the pan** 
' he lives in a town/ • he left us after dinner,' t» aad tftr 
are relational words, that is, they connect tbe oecue* ci- 



pressed by 'his living,' and ' his leaving. 9 itsy e un try v.ii 
the notions of 'town and 'dinner.' Thus we mav cot»#irr 
Notional words as the matter of language, and fetaUtui 
words as giving to language its form, that is, what si o» 
monly called its grammatical structure. It merit W + 
served however that in many languages which yomtm In 
terminations, a considerable part of the relauons mh*r* 
subsist among words, that is, among the notions v^ci 
words express, are indicated by the order of the eeuaea. 
words as well as by signs of relation. This, is tnat le toe* 
extent in all languages, but it is more particularly the ea* 
in such languages as our own. 

This grammatical division of words adopted by Dr.loeitfx 
leads to the division of grammar into two main pans, ettaw- 
logy and syntax, the former of which respects ta* farm* J 
the several words, and the latter their rclaDao* wmca com* 
bined in a sentence. 

A notional word may either be a root or element s n nseSfc 
of further analysis, or it may be a form derived frees Mr* 
a root, as grow, growth, long, length, where tbcllsMi 
termination, in the sense of a sign of relation, bat is a ter- 
mination which modifies the notion of the word fress wairh *: 
is formed. A notional word may also be what DcBerifr 
calls a Secondary Form, as greatness* wealthy &*, t£* 
latter of which words exhibits the following process «f de- 
velopment : weal (German, wohl), wealth, snotta* 

It is not intended by this division of words to akrm that 
some of such terminations as nets, &c may not bar* Wrt 
originally notional words. It is probable that all sock ter- 
minations, and perhaps all terminations, have cant fens 
notional words, and that in the progress of usage taw* &■»• 
become permanently attached to particular words, ef **x* 
they may now for all purposes, except historical p» j| wi . , 
be considered a part, that is, a part necessary to |p*t ta* 
word that meaning which it now has. Nor is it mfitodes' 
to affirm that words which are now merely words of relsta. 
were not originally notional words: on the contrary. I>- 
Becker admits that most of the relational words * are earned 
from radical verbs, and therefore were originally oecise^ 
words ; they have now come to imply merely reUuas J 
notions, and do not differ in their prcseut signification frjsm 
the terminations of inflection. Tbe use of Reieux*. 
words increases in language in the same proportion as -> 
power of inflection diminishes.' 

This division of words into Notional and Relational ■ - 
pears to be of considerable importance. Some qnctu* 
however may arise whether all the words which Dr. Bert-* 
calls relational are properly placed by him in that r-w* 
Thus he considers the pronoun I as a word of reati c 
merely, and implying personality. But this does nol arr**-' 
to us to be a correct view of the nature of that woid 1 1 * t 
jections, he also observes, • imply neither noboe» r r 
relations of notious, and are not uccessarily connected «-<* 
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tiie sentence ;' but the latter part of tins proposition may be 
assented to without giving our assent to the former part. 

NOTRE DAME. [Paris] 

NOTTINGHAM, EARL OF. Hknkage Finch, whose 
father was recorder of the city of London, and a member of 
the family of the earls of Winchelsea, was born in 1 62 1 . He 
was educated at Westminster school, and was afterwards re- 
moved to Christ Church, Oxford. After leaving the univer- 
sity be became a member of the Society of the Inner Temple, 
London. On the restoration of Charles II. he was appointed 
solicitor-general, and distinguished himself in the prosecu- 
tion of the regicides. He published * An exact and most 
impartial Account of the Indictment, Arraignment, Trial, 
and Judgment of (according to law) Twenty-nine Regi- 
cides,' 4to^ 1660 ; 8vo., 1679. In 1661 he was made 
member of parliament for the university of Oxford, and 
about the same time was created a baronet. In 1665 the 
diploma of LL.D. was presented to him by the university of 
Oxford. He took a prominent part in the impeachment of 
the earl of Clarendon in 1667; and in 1670 was appointed 
attomev-general. He succeeded the earl of Shaftesbury as 
lord-keeper of the great seal in 1673, and in 1675 was made 
lord-chancellor of England. He presided as lord high 
steward on the trial of Viscount Stafford, in 1680, and 
pronounced judgment against that nobleman in a speech of 
extraordinary eloquence. He was created earl of Notting- 
ham in 1681, and died in 1682. 

Besides the account of the trial of the Regicides, he pub- 
lished 'Speeches in both Houses of Parliament,' 1679: 
•Speech at the Sentence of William Viscount Stafford, 1 
1680 : * Arguments upon the Decree in the Cause between 
the Hon. Charles Howard, Esq., Plaintiff; Henry, late 
duke of Norfolk ; Henry, lord Mowbray, his son ; Henry, 
marquis of Dorchester ; and Richard Marriot, Esq., De- 
fendants; wherein the several ways and methods of limiting 
B trust of a term for years, are fully debated,' Lond., 1685, 
fol: • An argument of the Claim of the Crown to Pardon 
on Impeachment,' fol. ; and 8vo„ 1791 : there is a volume 
of 'Reports of Cases decreed in the High Court of Chan- 
cery during the time Sir Heneage Finch, afterwards earl of 
Nottingham, was Lord Chancellor,* 1725. Some valuable 
Chancery Reports, written with his own hand, were left 
by him. Lord Nottingham had a high reputation for sound 
judgment and integrity. It has been said of him, 'That 
he was a man of probity and well versed in the laws, an 
incorrupt judge, and in his own court could resist the 
strongest application even from the king himself.' * He 
was/ says the auonymous author of the • Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors/ • a very eloquent person, and a most excel- 
lent orator, and a lord of that wisdom, that some have 
stiled him the English Roscius, the English Cicero, &c' 
His character is drawn by Dryden, in his 4 Absalom and 
Achitophel/ under the name of Amri — 

•To whom the double Blessing doe§ belong, 
With Moses' inspiration. Aaron's tongue.* 

NOTTINGHAM. [Nottinghamshire.] 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, an inland county of England. 
It is bounded on the north-east and east by Lincolnshire, 
from which it is in one part separated by the river Trent ; 
on the south-east and south by Leicestershire, from which 
it is separated in one part by the Soar ; on the west by Der- 
byshire, from which it is separated in one part by the 
Erewash ; and on the north-west by Yorkshire. Its form 
approximates to an oval. Its greatest length is from north 
by east to south by west, from the junction of the three 
counties of York. Lincoln, and Nottingham, to the village 
of Stanford on the Soar, 51 miles ; its greatest breadth, 
from the border of Derbyshire between Mansfield and Alfre- 
ton, to the river Witham on the Lincolnshire border, not 
far from Newark, 26 miles. Its area is estimated at 837 
square miles. The population in 1821 was 186,873; in 1831, 
225,327 ; showing an increase in ten years of 38,454, or 20 
per cent. ; aud giving 269 inhabitants to a square mile. In 
size it ; s the twenty-seventh of English counties ; in amount 
of population, the twenty-second ; and in density of popula- 
tion, the tenth. Nottingham, the capital, is near the Trent, 
109 miles in a direct line north-north-west of London, or 
124 miles by the mail-road through Woburn, Newport 
Pagnell, Harborough, Leicester, and Loughborough. 

Surface; Geological Character; Hydrography; and 
Communications— The surface of the county is undulating, 
except in the vale of Trent and the vale of Belvoir ; but 
P C, No. 1019. 



there arc no very high hills. The northern boundary runi 
through the marshes that surround the Isle of Axholme 
The east side of the county between the Witham and tb* 
Trent is for the most part llat. Beacon hill rises to the east 
of Newark: and a ridge of upland skirts the immediate 
valley of the Trent from the neigbourhood of Newark to 
Nottingham. The eastern side of this ridge tyas a very 
gradual slope toward the vale of Belvoir, watered by the 
Deven and its tributary the Smite. Quite in the south 
part of the county, between the Trent and the vale of Bel 
voir, are the Wold Hilta, in which are included the Hotchley 
or Leak hills. On the west side of the Trent the ground 
rises gradually towards the Idle in the north-west and the 
Erewash in the south-west. The western escarpment which 
skirts the valley of the Idle is steeper : and it may be ob- 
served of the hills generally in this county, that their western 
slope is steeper than the eastern. Pear-tree hill and Gring- 
ley hill (235 feet) are at the northern end of these uplands, 
just above the Idle, and Langton Harbour and Holland 
Hill (467 feet high) are between the Trent and the Erewash. 
West of the Idle the ground rises again, but it is intersected 
by the valleys through which the tributaries of the Idle flow. 
Near the head of the Maun, one of these tributaries, are the 
high lands of Shirewood or Sherwood Forest, known in tra- 
dition as the principal haunt of Robin Hood. Sutton- 
in-Ashfield hill, west of Mansfield, is about 600 feet high. 

The strata which occupy the surface of this county suc- 
ceed each other in order from east to west. The eastern 
and south-eastern border of the county is chiefly occupied 
by the lias, which is found in that part of the vale of Belvoir 
which lies east of the Deven and the Smite, and, passing to 
the west of the latter river near its source, forms the Wold 
hills of Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire. The vale of 
Trent and the uplands to the west of it are for the most 
part composed of rocks of the red-marl or new red-sandstone 
group. In the northern part of the county these formation* 
extend to the borders of Yorkshire and Derbyshire. Just 
along the northern border they sink beneath the fens sur- 
rounding the Isle of Axholme, in which isle they emerge 
again. Langton Harbour and Holland Hill belong to thw 
formation. The striking colour of the red-marl has 

fiven origin to many local names, as Retford on the 
die, Radford, Raticlifle, and Ratcliffe, and perhaps Rud- 
dington, all in the neighbourhood of the Trent, and 
not far from Nottingham. Among the beds of thi?. 
formation is a sandstone so soft as to adroit of be\ng 
easily excavated. The caverns near Nottingham are 
supposed to have given to that town (and through it to the 
county) its name, Snodengaham, *the home of caverns/ 
There are under that town many caves, some of them cellars 
of comparatively modern date, but others of considerable 
though unascertained antiquity. There are some cavern* 
in the face of a cliff near the river Lene, west of Notting- 
ham castle ; and there are some remarkable excavations at 
Sneinton close to Nottingham. These are all probably ar- 
tificial, or, if originating in natural caverns, have been en- 
larged and modified by human labour. Gypsum occurs 
plentifully in this formation, and is quarried in several 
places. The newer magnesian or conglomerate limestone 
underlies the red-marl ; but in some parts these formations 
are separated by beds of quartzose gravel, extending to the 
depth of 600 or 900 feet, and often consolidated into a soft 
pudding-stone, of which the Castle hill at Nottingham is a 
specimen. •Although this gravel has been referred by 
some to a recent alluvial origin, it seems more probable that 
it is a form of the conglomerate rocks so generally attend- 
ant upon this formation. It constitutes the prevailing stra- 
tum throughout Sherwood Forest.' (Conybeare and Phil- 
lips's Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales.\ 

The beds of the magnesian limestone occupy a tract vary- 
ing from 4 to 7 miles wide in the south-western part of the 
county, west of a line drawn from Mansfield to Nottingham. 
Near Mansfield the strata are arched and contorted. West 
of the magnesian limestone occurs the great coal-field of 
South Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, of 
which coal-field only a small part is comprehended in th» 
county. Between Mansfield and Nottingham the limestone 
immediately overlies the coal, but south-west of Notting- 
ham the coal-measures crop out from beneath the red- marl 
which occupies the valley of the Trent. There are many- 
coal-pits in the county which yield abundance of coal. Tbe 
general direction of the dip of the coal-beds is eastward. 
The seams of coal varv from one or two to five or six fleet 
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in nickness. The quality of the coal is »»tnuar to that of 
Newcastle, but rather inferior. 

Blue limestone, approaching to marble in texture, is quar- 
ried in^the lias of Beacon hill near Newark. Good bluish 
stone for building is dug at Maplebeck, between Mansfield 
and Newark; and there are quarries of gypsum and of a 
reddish stone sufficiently hard for building, or suited for 
burning into lime, at Gotham ; both in the red-marl district. 
There are extensive quarries of reddish stone, from which 
immense blocks are raised, near Mansfield, near the boun- 
dary of the red-marl and the magnesian limestone. A 
?|uarry of the limestone at Mansfield Woodhouse is worked 
or lime: its beauty of colour and closeness of grain would 
render it more valuable than Portland stone, were it not for 
its extreme hardness. Coarse paving-stone, much used at 
Nottingham, is quarried at Linby, north of that town, in 
the magnesian limestone district. 

Hydrography, Communications, <f«c. — The whole county 
belongs to the basin of the Trent, which river first touches 
the south-west border of the county at the junction of the 
Soar, flows along the border about 3 miles to the junction 
of the Erewash, and then entering the county flows through 
it 25 miles in a north-east direction to the neighbourhood of 
Newark: below Newark it turns to the north, and flowing 
first within and then upon the border of the county 25 
miles farther, to below Gainsborough (Lincolnshire), finally 
quits the county and flows through the marshes of the Isle 
of Axholme to the Humber. That part of its course which 
appertains to this county is about 53 miles. It is a broad 
river, bordered by a belt of low lands, and navigable through- 
out for river craft, and up to Gainsborough for sea-borne 
vessels of 200 tons. There was not till lately any bridge 
over the Trent between Newark and Gainsborough, which 
towns are 21 miles distant. Recently a cast-iron bridge, of 
four arches, each 118 feet span, has been thrown over the 
river at Dunham. The total length of the bridge is 536 feet. 

The Idle is formed by the junction of several streams. 
The Rainworth Water rises in Sherwood Forest 3 miles 
south of Mansfield, and flows north east 12 miles to 
l he town of Ollerton. Here it is joined on the left bank 
by the Maun, which rises at the village of Hardwick, and 
flows north-east 12 miles by Mansfield and through Clip- 
stone park. From Ollerton the united stream, bearing the 
name of Maun, flows 4 miles north by east till it is joined 
on the left bank by the Meden, which rises at Whiteborough 
on the border of tne county, 2 or 3 miles west of Mansfield, 
and flows 16 miles north-east by Church Wartop, and 
through Thoresby park. The river now takes the name of 
Idle, and flows north-east 4 miles to the neighbourhood of 
West Drayton, where it receives on the left bank the Wol- 
len or Wallin, 17 miles long. This river rises in Derby- 
shire, and flows through the park of Welbeck abbey, where 
it expands into a large sheet of water, and then, after its 
junction with the Poulter (7 miles long), which also rises in 
Derbyshire, flows through Clumber park, where it again 
expands. From the junction of the Wallin, the Idle flows 
northward in a winding course of 18 miles to Bawtry, re- 
ceiving on the left bank, just above that town, the Rayton 
or Ryton, 24 miles long, which rises in Yorkshire, and 
flows by Worksop and Blyth. After receiving the Ryton, 
the Idle flows eastward 2 miles to the border of Lin- 
colnshire, and 7 miles more along the border, or just 
within it, into the Trent at West Stockwith. Below Bawtry 
its course is through the marshes of ' the Car,' south of the 
Island of Axholme. In this part it is called the Bicar 
Dyke, Bykersdyke, or Vicardyke, while the name of the 
New Idle is given to a straight navigable cut which 
runs north through the marshes of Thorne level into the 
lower part of the Trent. [Axholmk, Isle of; Lincoln- 
shire.] The whole course of the Idle, measured from the 
head of the Rainworth Water, the Maun, or the Meden, 
into the Trent at West Stockwith, is about 47 miles. It is 
navigable from Hast Retford, 12 miles above Bawtry. None 
of its tributaries are navigable. 

The Soar has about 8 miles of its course, navigable 
throughout, on the ^border of this county and Leicestershire, 
to winch latter it belongs. [Leicestershire.] The Ere- 
wash rises in the county, very near the head of the Maun, 
and flows south-west to the border, and south-south-east 
a.ong the border of this county and Derbyshire to its junc- 
tion with the Trent. The I^cne risen near the grounds of 
Newstead Abbey. 5 miles south of Mansfield, and 11 »ws 12 
or 13 miles southward into the Trent near Nottingham ; it 
passes through Newstead park, and close to the town of 



Nottingham. The Dover Beck rises in fenenrood Frat 
and flows 10 miles south-east into the Trent. Tb© Dvm 
rises in Leicestershire and flows northwird into the Tret: 
through the vale of Belvoir. Of its whole coarse of to*i 
than 20 miles, 8 or 9 belong to this count). It» tnbotjrj 
the Smite, 18 miles long, and the Whipling, 10 miles lurx 
which flows into the Smite, belong chiefly to this ovet*. 
The tongue of land at the junction of the Drven bd4 On 
Trent is insulated by a navigable channel commuci^i^ 
between these two rivers. [Newark:.] 

Those parts of the Erewash and Cromford canals war* 
are on the east side of the Erewash belong to KotUogkflB- 
shire. [Derbyshire.] 

The Nottingham Canal commences in the Cr*mLH 
Canal at Langley Bridge, and runs in an irregular bo« 
south-east into the river Trent at Trent Bridg« near Not- 
tingham. It has a cut from above Nottingham inta 0* met 
Trent at Beeston, higher up. The Act for tbt* canal tu 
obtained in 1792, ancl the canal completed in 1H0S. 

The Grantham Canal commences at the town c/GnntKan 
in Lincolnshire, and pursues a very circuitous roune t* 
more than 30 miles to the Trent bridge near Nolunfturm, 
close to the place where the Nottingham CanaJ enttr* th* 
Trent It is partly in Lincolnshire, parthr in Letontrr- 
shire, and partly in Nottinghamshire. The Acts for ti 
were obtained in 1793 and 1797: the naTtg*t»o is n*iw 
complete between Grantham and Nottingham ; but a %\vrt 
cut from the main line to Bingham is still un fin abed. 

The Chesterfield Canal commences in the Trent arar 
West Stockwith, and runs south-west round the toe of 
Gringley Beacon to East Retford ; and from theae* ▼co- 
ward by Worksop, and thence again south-west tbrragfe 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire to Chesterfield. In the York** wt 
part is a tunnel more than 1$ miles long; and ncaxGnifWi 
Beacon is another tunnel 153 yards long. Tbt* ean^ • « 
commenced under an Act obtained in 1 771, and wa* flju»^ 
in 1776 or 1777. From the Trent to Retford it wnll ?«»*< 
boats of 50 or 60 tons burthen ; in other parts, only rf a 
tons. From the Trent to Worksop is a rise of 250 flirt, ad 
to the summit-level is a total rise of 335 feet. 

The principal coach-roads are as follows : — the Caring 
and Wetherby mail-road enters the county 10 miles bty+d 
Grantham in Lincolnshire, and 120 miles frota Hri< i 
Hall, London; it passes through Newark (124 nisi 
Ollerton (137 miles), and Worksop (146 miles), into Vxk 
shire. The Edinburgh and York mail-road branches sfffrw 
the last at Newark, and runs through Tuxfordi )3T|»dm 
East Retford (145 miles), and Bawtry (153 mil****. wkw* 
last is just within the border of Yorkshire. Tb* H*h£i 
mail -road enters the county at Rem ps ton. 4$ mAe* hey*** 
Loughborough in Leicestershire, and 1134 fr&t» L^adua 
and passes through Nottingham (124 miles), and Jtsaat*^ 
(138 miles) into Derbyshire. The Leeds mail-road ndcr 
the county at Upper Broughton, 6) miles beyond M«o^ 
Mowbray in Leicestershire, and runs to Nottingham, wtm 
it falls in with the Halifax road. 

The Mansfield and Pinxton railway runs from the to»i 
of Mansfield to the Cromford Canal at Pinxton mill*, or* 
Alfreton in Derbyshire, with a branch to the Codnor P*n 
iron-works. This railway is above 8 miles long; at it 
commencement at Mansfield it is 101 feet 8 inchet abo^i 
the level of the Cromford Canal at Pinxton : its termini 
at Pinxton is 8 feet above the canal. The Art fur th.:* n-« 
way was obtained a.d. 1817. It is chiefly used foe o&xcjxi^ 
coal and lime. Branches of the Midland Count*-* RaJwi 
connect the London and Birmingham railwa) ai Rugby w-ii 
the towns of Leicester, Derby, and Nottingham ; and :b 
last two with each other. These branches follow the *ailt} 
of the Soar, the Derwcnt, and the Trent A rail* a* fcr 
been projected from Nottingham to Lincoln, there tu jj»* lit 
proposed Great Northern Railway. 

Agriculture.— The climate of this county is dry ar 
healthy, and upon some of the light lands the bar*«; i 
as early as in many counties more to the south. The &r 
of the country is undulating without rbing to any gTv* 
height. The high hills of Derbyshire intercept the wr*«er 
winds, and cause the clouds to discharge their m^a-ti-r 
before they reach Nottinghamshire: the neatic&t raio* an 
when the wind comes from the east. 

The county may be divided into three district* w *. 
respect to soil. In the fr>.t, sand and gra\el prvw.L T1*j 
extends along the vale of Trent to the borders of L <-«*». i 
shire, and to the north of Nottingham along tbcactvr 
foi est land and border, in a strip of laud about Ju nuk 
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loni? and from 7 to 10 miles broad. The next is the clay, 
which lies between the Trent land and the last-mentioned 
strip, and in a part of the southern extremity of the 
county towards Leicestershire. The third district is that 
where limestone and coal are found. This lies partly on 
the borders of Derbyshire, and partly on the south- east, 
towards Leicestershire and Lincolnshire. Gypsum of an 
excellent quality is found on Beacon Hill, near Newark, and 
at Red Hill, at the junction of the Trent and Soar. 

This county, of which a great portion was once forest-land, 
contains many Gne parks and seats. In consequence of this 
many domains are held in hand by wealthy proprietors, and 
the buildings attached to these estates are substantial and 
convenient. An improved state of agriculture also results 
from this circumstance, and crops may be seen which, to a 
superficial observer, might appear to proceed from a much 
richer soil than it is in reality. There are, no doubt, many 
fertile spots ; but the generality of the lands are not above 
mediocrity, and some are very poor. The farms are of mo- 
derate size, and the tenants are mostly at will, trusting to the 
honour of their landlords not to remove them without suf- 
ficient cause, nor to raise the rents beyond a fair rate. Thy 
same families have continued in some farms for generations. 
The old plough of the county is a swing-plough, but 
wheel- ploughs have been introduced, and are very generally 
used. The other agricultural implements are such as are 
used in the adjoining counties ; and the increased means 
of communication have brought every improved instrument, 
luch as cultivators, scarifiers, and drills, into partial use. 
The gentlemen's bailiffs, as everywhere else, are ready to 
try new inventions. The old farmers are cautious, and wait 
till they are satisfied of their utility, which they are often 
slow in acknowledging. 

Before the enclosure of the forest-lands and the commu 
tation of the forestal rights, a great portion of the land 
could not be cultivated to advantage or improved. The 
practice of leaving the land in grass for several years, and 
then breaking it up for a course of cropping, prevailed in 
most parts of the county, and being better regulated, has 
introduced a modified convertible system, to which the 
lighter soils are well adapted. Turnips are cultivated to a 
great extent. Along the river Trent are some very good 
meadows and pastures, in which bullocks are grazed to ad- 
vantage. The breeds which are preferred are the Hereford 
and the short-horn for the best pastures, and the small 
Scots for inferior. There are not many dairies, although 
some good cheese is made here and there. The dairies are 
chiefly along the Soar. The sheep are mostly of the 
Leicester breed. Some South-downs are however met 
with on many farms. 

Before the common fields were enclosed and divided, the 
system of cultivation on the clay soil was very imperfect. 
A fallow, often not half cleaned, and but slightly manured, 
was followed by a crop of wheat, which was thought abun- 
dant if it reached three-quarters per acre, and moderately 
good, at little more than two. Beans and peas mixed toge- 
ther often followed ; and, in spite of sowing thick, which pro- 
duced straw and little corn, the weeds were not kept down : 
and the crop of oats which followed was generally half 
smothered with weeds; which the next fallow could not 
eradicate. Now a better system has succeeded ; and although 
the fallow is thought absolutely indispensable, yet the 
tillage is better, the crops cleaner, and the produce more 
abundant. 

There are many hop plantations in the county, which, in 
some years, give a good profit to the grower. There are 
excellent market-gardens in the neighbourhood of Newark, 
Nottingham, and other towns, the sandy soil being very 
favourable to the cultivation of roots and vegetables. There 
are some good orchards on the heavier soils, but no cider 
is made in the county. 

Tne remains of the old forest-trees are still to be met 
wnh in parks, where they have been preserved as orna- 
ments; but they have been greatly thinned in the woods 
which still remain. A better system of forest management 
has been introduced of late years, and more attention is 
paid to the growth of navy timber. Many new woods and 
plantations have been made in those parts of the forests 
which have been granted to individuals, or allotted on 
enclosures. Very extensive woods have been planted on 
the estates of the dukes of Newcastle and Portland. 

1 he principal fairs in Nottinghamshire are as follows: — 
Nottingham, March 7, April 2, October 3; Newark, 



Friday before the Sunday-fortnight before Easter, May 14* 
Whit-Tuesday, August 2, November 1, Monday before De- 
cember 11 ; Mansfield, April 5. July 10, second Thursday 
in October; Warsop, May 21, November 17 ; Edwinstow, 
October 24; Worksop, March 31, October 15; Tuxford, 
September 25, hops ; Retford, April 2, October 2, hops. 

Divisions, Towns, <£c. — Nottinghamshire is divided into 
six wapentakes and one liberty, beside the county of the 
town of Nottingham. The relative situation, &c. of these 
divisions is as follows : — 

PoouUtioa 
Name of Division. Situation, Area. iu 1831 

Bnssetlaw wapentake: — 

Hatfield division N.W. 111,220 19,461 

North Clay division N.E. 35,230 10,295 

South Clay division E. 38,080 7,496 

Bingham wapentake S.E. 55,760 12,442 

Broxtow do. W. 81,470 65,299 

Newark do. E. 41,910 17,111 

Rushcliffe do. S. 41,570 10,920 
Southwell and Scrooby 

liberty various parts 46,200 11,051 

Thurgarton wapentake Central 71,750 20,572 

Nottingham town and county of town 2,6 1 0 50,680 

525,800 225,327 

Each of the wapentakes consists of a north and a south 
division, except Bassetlaw, which has three divisions, as 
given above. The liberty of Southwell consists of parishes 
scattered through the different hundreds. 

Tim county contains the county and corporate town of 
Nottingham, the borough and market towns of Newark and 
East Retford, and the market-towns of Bingham, Mansfield, 
vJlerton, Southwell, Tuxford, and Worksop. Bingham 
(pop. 1738), Mansfield (pop. 9426), Newark (pop. 9557), 
and Retford (East) (pop. 2491), are described elsewhere; 
of the others we subjoin an account. 

Nottingham is locally situated in the southern division of 
Broxtow hundred, on the north bank of the river Lene, 
about a mile north of the Trent. The borough con- 
stituted a county of itself, and comprehended, before 
the new arrangement of the municipal boundaries, an 
area (as above) of 2610 acres, with a population of 50,680 ; 
the additions lately made, pursuant to the recommendation of 
the Municipal Boundary Commissioners, may be considered 
as having raised the area to more than 4000 acres, and tho 
population (calculated on the census of 1831) to more than 
60,000, which now probably amounts to 70,000. 

The early history of this place is involved in great ob- 
scurity. The excavations from which it is said to have 
gained its name (in Saxon) Snotenga-ham, or Snotinja-ham, 
which some interpret ' the home of caverns'), are supposed 
to have had a British origin; and Gale contended for 
placing here the Roman station Causennae or Causennis, 
which however others place at Ancaster in Lincolnshire. 
Nottingham was included in the kingdom of Mercia: it 
was taken by the Danes, to whom it was confirmed by the 
treaty between Alfred and Guthrum (a.d. 878 or 880) : it was 
one of their Mercian burghs which connected their Northum- 
brian and East Anglian dominions. It was taken and fortified 
by Edward the Elder, but the Danes afterwards regained and 
held it until they were conquered by Edmund I. (a.d. 942). 
William the Conqueror built a castle here, the government 
of which he conferred on his natural son William Peverel. 
In the troubles of Stephen's reign the town was taken and 
burnt by the partisans of the empress Maud; and it suf- 
fered a similar fate either in the later troubles of the same 
reign, or in the rebellion of prince Henry, son of Henry II., 
against his father. In the troubles of the reign of Richard 
I. the castle, which was of great strength, was the object 
of contest; in those of the reign of John it was held 
throughout by the king. The seizure of Roger Mortimer, 
the paramour of queen Isabella, in Nottingham castle 
(a.d. 1330), is an incident well known. In the civil war 
of Charles I., that king set up his standard at Notting- 
ham (August, 1642), but the place came next year into 
the hands of the parliament, who garrisoned the castle, 
of which Colonel Hutchinson (whom the 'Memoirs' of 
his lady have made so well known) was governor. During 
the Protectorate the castle was dismantled ; and after the 
Restoration the old building Was replaced by the present 
one, which has nothing of a castle but the name. The only 
occurrences of any importance bince have been the* Luddite' 
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disturbances in 1811-12, and the notarising out of the poli- 
tical excitement of 1831, on which occasion the castle was 
burnt by the rioters. 

The town is on a considerable slope on the north bank of 
the Lene, commanding an extensive view of the vale of Trent 
It consists of a number of streets irregularly laid out but 
remarkably well paved. Those in the central and more 
antient parts of the town are narrow ; but considerable im- 
provements have been effected of late years ; the streets of 
modern erection are broader, and there are several ranges of 
good buildings. The castle is on a rock at the south-west 
corner of the town, overlooking the Lene. The market- 
place is one of the largest and finest in the kingdom, sur- 
rounded with lofty buildings. The extension of the town 
has been checked by the right of common over the land to 
the north and south of it possessed by the freemen. This 
has led to the formation of groups of houses of considerable 
extent in the neighbouring parishes of Sneinton, Lenton, 
and Radford, which may be regarded as suburbs of Notting- 
ham, and have been by the late alteration included in the 
municipal limits. These outlying portions have a population 
of more than 20,000. There are several bridges in the town 
over the arms of the Lene or over the Nottingham canal ; and 
about a mile south of the town is * Trent Bridge' of nineteen 
arches over the Trent, a very antient structure, and exhibit- 
ing, from frequent repairs, great architectural variety: con- 
nected with this bridge are a causeway over the meadows 
and an embankment to protect the lower part of the town 
in the time of floods. The Trent is here about 200 feet 
wide. The environs of Nottingham are very pleasant. 

Among the principal buildings are 'the New Exchange' 
at the east end of the market-place, a brick building erected 
early in the last century, and repaired and beautified in 
1814. The lower part is appropriated to shops, behind 
which are the shambles ; the upper part contains a suite of 
noble rooms for the transaction of public business or for 
assemblies. The county-hall, rebuilt a. d. 1770, is a com- 
modious and handsome building, with two convenient 
courts, and apartments for the judges, jury, Sec. The town- 
hall is a spacious edifice, of which the town gaol forms the 
ground-floor. There are a small plain theatre ; a grand 
stand on the race-course, which is to the north of the town, 
and is one of the finest in the kingdom ; extensive cavalry 
barracks in the castle park ; and a building erected as a 
riding-house for the yeomanry, and now used as a circus or 
for other publie amusements. 

The borough before its late enlargement comprehended 
the three parishes of St. Mary, St Peter, and St. Nicholas. 
St Mary's church is in the central part of the town. It is 
a large cross-church, with a fine tower at the intersection of 
the transepts, rising two stages above the roof of the church, 
crowned with a battlement and eight crocketted pinnacles. 
The western end of the church has been modernised, but in 
very bad taste ; the rest is of perpendicular character, and pre- 
sents several peculiar features : it has a very large proportion 
of window light, perhaps greater than any other church in 
England. The interior is good, and contains some fine 
monuments. St. Peter's church is near the market-place. 
It is a large church, originally of perpendicular character, 
but the greater part has been modernised. It has a plain 
western tower, surmounted by a lofty octangular crocketed 
spire. St Nicholas's church is in Castlegate-street, near 
the castle : it is a plain brick building, with stone quoins 
and cornices, erected in the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, in place of one pulled down during the civil war of 
Charles I. St James's church or chapel is on Standard 
hill, in the extra-parochial district of the park: it is a neat 
modern edifice of perpendicular character, with a low cm- 
battled tower. St. Paul's chapel, in St Mary's parish, is a 
modern Grecian building with a Doric portico. The church 
at Lenton is very small ; it was built after the dissolution of 
the religious houses, but some portions of a more antient 
building appear to have been employed in its erection. 
Radford and Sneinton churches are both small : the latter 
stands on the summit of an excavated rock, and commands 
an extensive view. A grant for a new church in Sneinton 
parish has been made by the commissioners for the erection 
of new churches. There arc several dissenting places of 
worship in Nottingham, especially forWesleyan Methodists, 
Independents, and Baptists. The Catholics, Jews, Quakers, 
Unitarians, and several other sects have each their place of 
worship; that of the Catholics is a handsome building of 
Grecian architecture. There arc several charitable institu- 



tions. Plum tree hospital for poor and aged widows % % 
neat brick building, coated with cement rebuilt wuha, i 
few years : beside the inmates, there are several oat pta- 
sioners. Collins's hospital is for twenty-four aged widovca 
or widows, who have each a tenement of two or three rooeu 
and a weekly allowance, beside coals : the hospital a » Dot 
brick building. Lambley hospital for decayed bur guau or 
their widows is a neat building consisting of a centre sod m 
wings, with a green in front There are a number of oUwt 
hospitals or almshouses. The general hospital on Staa&i 
Hill (built a.d. 1781), and the county lunatic asylum u 
which other patients as well as paupers are received), an 
spacious and commodious buildings. ThurUnd HalJ, aa 
antient house of the Elizabethan period, is still ooeauamCiv 
used for public dinners ; it was the temporary reuitace <*f 
James I. 

The principal manufactures carried on at Nottingham an 
bobbin-net and lace, and cotton and silk hosiery : atari; 
7000 adult males were employed in these branches of in- 
dustry in and about the town in 1831. There are sercnl 
mills for spinning cotton and woollen yarn, and for inrowinf 
silk, and much cotton yarn is obtained from the mils of Der- 
byshire. The machines for making bobbin- net aod lace, which 
are very expensive, are let out at a weekly rent to the work- 
men by capitalists, who invest a considerable sum in &a 
kind of property. Steam-power has however been intro- 
duced of late into this manufacture. There are eerml 
dye-houses ; there are also white-lead works and aa irw- 
foundry. Wire-drawing, pin-making, and the manufiacnsT 
of brass fenders are carried on to some extent ; maltror it4 
brewing are also carried on, and ' Nottingham ile'Wi 
high reputation. There are several windmills on the om- 
mon north of the town. There are coal-pits in Radfori 
parish, which employ 100 adult males. The market-dsn 
are Wednesday and Saturday for corn, cattle, aod gencrii 
provisions ; the Saturday market is one of the prmapti ta 
the midland comities. There are several y early tarn far 
cattle, cheese, and cloth : at one of these fairs, diaaagaa^d 
as ' goose fair,' a considerable number of geese art aw*. 
The trade of the town is much promoted by its pruximift *-» 
the Trent which is navigable, and from the comauaxaae 
thus afforded with the various canals connected with iLtf 
river. The Nottingham canal passes close to the tna, K.i 
joins the Trent at Trent bridge, a mile distant 

The corporation under the Municipal Reform Act coma?* 
of fourteen aldermen and forty-two councillors. TW th- 
rough in its present enlarged extent is divided into in«e 
wards, St Ann's, Byron, Sneinton, Exchange, Canal, R*J~ 
ford, and Sherwood wards. Being a county, it ass t»# 
sheriffs : there are a recorder, town-clerk, and other Ain, 
The county magistrates have concurrent jurisdictiea a :!« 
borough with the mayor and aldermen. Before tht er 
largement of the boundary, there was a police force ef 1 " 
men appointed by the magistrates at quarter-sew^; a** 
some watchmen were maintained by private fahtenstwet. 
Water is supplied by three companies in abundance aod at 
a reasonable rate. The assizes and quarter-seasons for the 
county are held here ; also quarter-sessions for the boroeg* . 
and a Court of Record for the borough every fortmgfct, sad a 
sheriff's court every month for the recovery of smaD eteav 
The borough returns two members to parliament; (a* 
sheriffs are the returning officers. Nottingham is a fciLae^ 
place for the northern division of the county. 

Tho livings of St. Nicholas and St Peter are rectos* 
of the clear yearly value of 216/1 (with a glebe-bow) soi 
336/. respectively : that of St Mary is a vicarafe, of ta* 
cleur yearly value of 699/., with a glebe-house. Tht aer- 
petual curacy of St James, Standard Hill, is of the year* 
value of 200/. Radford and Lenton are vicarage*, of tai 
clear yearlv value of 293/. and 139/. respectively ; and Sawa- 
ton, a perpetual curacy of 2*7/. {Clerical GtuVsV. ISJt > 

There were, in 1 833, in the three parishes of KoUmfkA 
and those of Lenton, Radford, and Sneinton, five mh*: 
schools, with 540 scholars; eight boarding- schools* was 
254 children ; ninety-five day-schools (in a lev of wto 
boarders also were taken), with 4477 children; and fa**- 
four Sunday-schools, with about 7840 children. Am** 
tho day-schools in this return were included the tm 
grammar-school, with a valuable endowment snd *l 
scholars; the Blue-Coat School, with 60 boys mnd > 
girls; a national school, with 573 children ; three 1 
terian schools, with 484 children; and four otke 
wholly or ohietiy supported by charitable *ntribut**£*> 
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There is a public library and news-room in the market- 
place : the library consists of about 8000 volumes, besides 
a valuable collection of old books, kept separate from the 
rest (Lewis, Top. Diet,, 1831), and a mineralogical cabinet: 
in the buildings of this institution are lecture, news, and 
billiard rooms, and a law library : a literary society meets 
in the lecture-room. There is a mechanics' institute, esta- 
blished in 1824, which has a considerable library. 

Ollcrton is in the parish of Edwinstow, in the Hatfield 
division of Bassetlaw hundred, 137 miles from London by 
Newark, and 184 miles from Nottingham. The whole 
parish of Ed win stow has an area of 17,270 acres, with a 
population, in 1831, of 1992, nearly half agricultural: the 
chapelry of Ollerton had 658 inhabitants, more than a third 
agricultural. The town is on the banks of the Maun ; it 
bas a neat Gothic chapel of modern erection, a Methodist 
chapel, and some pood inns. A considerable quantity of 
hops is grown round the town. The market, which is on 
Friday, is small : there are a hop-market every Tuesday in 
September, and a yearly cattle and sheep fair. The living 
of Edwinstow, united with the three chapel ries of Ollerton, 
Pulethorpe, and Carburton (all in the parish), is a vicarage, 
of the clear yearly value of 639/., with a glebe-house. Tlie 
village of Edwinstow, which is on the Maun, above Ollerton, 
» extremely rural. The church is a venerable Gothic 
buildings with a lofty spire. There were in the chapelry, 
in 1833, three day-schools, with 95 children, and two 
Sunday-schools, with 142 children. 

Southwell is in that part of the liberty of Southwell and 
Scrooby which lies between the north and south divisions of 
Thorgarton hundred, 1324 miles from London by Newark, 
or 137 by Nottingham, from which it is distant 13 miles. 
It is likely that there was a Roman station here, or perhaps 
a fortified outpost of the neighbouring station of Ad Pontein, 
which antiquaries generally fix on the Trent, not far 
off. The name * Burgage,' given to one of the dis- 
tricts of the town, is probably derived from the late Latin 
term * burgus* (irvpyoc), a tower, and the remains of a 
fosse on * the Burgage Hill ' probably indicate the site of 
the Roman fort Several Roman bricks have been used in 
the antient ecclesiastical buildings. A church was esta- 
blished here by Paul in us, one of the early missionaries sent 
over to convert the Anglo-Saxons, which became collegiate, 
and was richly endowed by the liberality of prelates and 
nobles of a subsequent age. Charles I. was frequently at 
Southwell during the civil war, and here he surrendered 
himself to the Scotch commissioners. The town is on a 
pleasant eminence near the small river Greet, an excellent 
trout-stream. It is a tolerably large place, with well-paved 
streets and well-built houses, and comprises the burgage, 
or burridge, the high town or prebendage (which two divi- 
sions constitute Southwell proper), and the adjacent hamlets 
of East Thorpe, West Thorpe, and Normanton. The whole 
parish has an area of 4550 acres, with a population of 3384, 
less than a third agricultural. 

The collegiate church at Southwell is a large and mag- 
nificent cruciform building, consisting of nave and aisles, 
choir, transepts, and eastern transepts, two western towers, 
and a central tower. The nave and transepts and the 
towers are Norman, of very bold character and well-executed 
details. The towers are richly ornamented ; the central tower, 
which is very massive, is also Norman. The extreme length 
of the church is 306 feet, breadth of the nave and aisles 59 
feet, breadth at the transepts 121 feet. The choir and 
eastern transepts are of early English character, and the 
chapter-house decorated English, of an early period. There 
are some windows, of later insertion, of perpendicular cha- 
racter, particularly a large western window. The arches 
which support the centre tower, and several of the Norman 
doors, are fine ; and the north porch is a large and much- 
enriched specimen of Norman. The piers of the nave are 
round and short; the windows of the triforium are large, and 
the clerestory windows small, showing circles on the outside 
and arches with shafts within. The nave and transepts 
have a wooden flat ceiling ; the aisles have a stone groined 
roof. The early English portions are among the finest spe- 
cimens of that style in the kingdom, and are in good pre- 
servation. The chapter-house is a fine specimen of early 
decorated: it has no centre pillar. The organ- screen and 
some stalls in the church are of later decorated character, 
and are peculiarly beautiful, Within the last fifty years 
i wo spires which crowned the western towers have been 
removed, and pinnacles of an incongruous character sub- 



stituted. This noble building is well situated, being sur- 
rounded by a fine open space sufficient to give every side 
full effect. (Rickraan's Gothic Architecture; plates in 
Ras tail's Southwell, and in Cay ley and Ellis's edition of 
Du^dale's Monasticon.) 

The chapter of Southwell collegiate church consists of 
sixteen prebendaries, who keep residence each in rotation 
for three months. There is a vicar-general and commissary ; 
and there are six vicars choral, five of whom have residences 
assigned to them, and a sixth has a house as vicar of South- 
well. The gross yearly income of the church is 221 1/., the 
net income 954/. The prebendaries have also separate 
revenues. The vicarage of Southwell is of the clear yearly 
value of 144/., with a glebe- house. 

The entrance into the ' minster-yard ' is by antient gate- 
ways, of which the western has a semicircular arch. In 
the yard are the extensive ruins of a former palace of the 
archbishops of York, the patrons of the church, consisting 
chiefly of the chapel and great hall, which have been fitted 
up as a modern residence: they are covered with ivy. 
Annual meetings of the Nottinghamshire clergy are held 
at Southwell, which is the mother-church of the county. 

There are meeting-houses at Southwell for Methodists 
and Baptists, assembly-rooms and theatre, and a house of 
correction for the county. 

The civil government of Southwell, the soke or liberty 
of Cum Scrooby, comprehending twenty townships, is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the county. The justices of the 
peace are appointed by the archbishop of York, but act 
under a commission from the crown : they hold quarter- 
sessions at Southwell and Scrooby. The chapter of South- 
well, by their vicar, exercise all episcopal functions, except 
confirmation and ordination, over the peculiar of Southwell, 
which comprehends twenty-eight parishes. The soke and 
the peculiar are not coextensive. 

There is little trade at Southwell, but the lace and 
hosiery manufacture employs from 100 to 200 workmen. 
{Pop. Returns.) There are several resident gentry. The 
market is on Saturday, and there are two yearly fairs. 

There were in the parish of Southwell, in 1833, three 
boarding-schools and nineteen day-schools, with 419 scho- 
lars; and three Sunday-schools, with 408 children. Of 
the day-schools, four were supported by endowment ; and 
in two others a few scholars were paid for from the proceeds 
of a charity. One of the boarding-schools, ' the Collegiate 
Grammar-school, 1 was partially supported by endowment. 

Tuxford is in the South Clay division of the wapentake 
of Bassetlaw, 137} miles from London by Newark, and 
about 30 from Nottingham. The parish has an area of 
3000 acres; the population, in 1831, was 1113, about one- 
third agricultural. The town has a modern appearance, 
having been rebuilt after a great fire, a.d. 1702. The prin- 
cipal trade is derived from its situation on the great north 
road, or from the cultivation of hops, which are grown to a 
considerable extent in the neighbourhood. The church 
exhibits a mixture of various styles of architecture. There 
is a Methodist meeting-house. The market is on Monday, 
and there are two yearly fairs, one for cattle and other live- 
stock, the other for hops. The living is a vicarage, of the 
clear yearly value of 260/., with a glebe-house. There 
were, in 1833, an infant-school, with 84 children; an 
endowed free-school, with 40 boys; and four other day- 
schools, with 70 children; a national day and Sunday 
school, with 53 children in the week and 100 on Sundays ; 
and two Sunday-schools, with 1 05 children. 

Worksop is in the Hatfield division of the wapentake of 
Bassetlaw, 146 miles from London by Newark, and 26 from 
Nottingham. The area of the parish is 18,220 acres ; the 
population, in 1831, was 5566, nearly half agricultural. The 
town is delightfully situated in a valley near the northern 
extremity of Sherwood Forest, and the neighbourhood is 
adorned by the magnificent seats of several noblemen. The 
town is near the river Rayton ; it consists of one long 
principal street, with another branching from it at right 
angles. The streets are in general well paved, and the 
nouses are well built. There is a ' moot-hall,' an antient 
building, for the public business of the town. The church is 
part of that which formerly belonged to a priory of canons of 
St.Augustin, founded here in the time of Henry I. by William 
de Luvetot. Its yearly revenues, at the dissolution, were 
302/. 6*. lOd. gross, or 239/. 15*. bd. clear. The church is 
a large building, originally cruciform, and of Norman 
architecture ; but in the exterior are considerable adraix- 
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tures of later styles. The western door is a beautiful 
Norman composition: at the east end of the present church 
is the tower, formerly central while the whole of the church 
was standing. The principal gateway of the priory is yet 
standing ; the room over it is used as a national school, and 
there are several other remains of the priory, some of which 
have been incorporated with or converted into small dwell- 
ing-houses. There are Independent, Wesleyan and Primi- 
tive Methodist, and Catholic chapels, the latter near the 
manor-house, which is a seat of the duke of Norfolk. The 
manufactures of the town are trifling, but a good deal of 
business is done in malting. The market is on Wednesday, 
and there are three cattle-fairs, beside a statute fair. The 
Chesterfield Canal passes near the town : it is carried over 
the Rayton by an aqueduct The living is a vicarage, of the 
clear yearly value of 388/., with a glebe-house. There were 
in the parish, in 1833, eight boarding or day schools, with 
244 children; two national schools, one of them partly 
supported by endowment, with 250 children; and three 
Sunday-schools, with 369 children. 

Besides the above market-towns, there are several villages 
whose manufacturing industry has raised them to consi- 
derable importance. Basford is in the northern division of 
Broxtow wapentake, 2 or 3 miles north-west of Nottingham, 
near the right or west bank of the Lene. The area of the 
parish is 2720 acres; the population, in 1831, was 6325, 
about one-tenth agricultural. The village lies in a bottom, 
amid scenery of the richest character. The church has a 
handsome spire. The chief manufactures arc those of 
hosiery, lace, and lace machinery, in which about 750 adult 
males are employed. There are cotton-mills, dye-houses, and 
bleaching-grounds, and several corn-mills. The court of the 
Honour of Peverel sits here; it has jurisdiction over Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire, and some places in Leices- 
tershire : it is held twice a year for the decision of causes 
under 50/. The high-steward or his deputy presides. 
There is a gaol hero connected with this court. The living 
is a vicarage of the clear yearly value of 260/. There were, 
in 1833, an infant-school, with 101 scholars; twelve day- 
schools, with 295 children ; and ten Sunday-schools, with 
1237 children. There are meeting-houses for Wesleyan 
Methodists, General Baptists, and Scotch Baptists. 

Sutton in Ashfield is in the northern division of Broxtow 
wapentake, 3} miles south-west of Mansfield. The area of 
the parish (including the hamlet of Hucknall under Huth- 
waiteand the extra-parochial district of Fulwood) is 6040 
acres; the population, in 1831, was 5746, about one-sixth 
agricultural. The village is situated on an eminence, and 
consists of several streets. The church is north-west of 
the village; it is of middling size, dedicated to St. Mary. 
There are places of worship for General or Arminian and 
Particular or Calvinistic Baptists, Independents, and Me- 
thodists. Nearly 900 adult males arc employed in manu- 
factures, chiefly of hosiery, lace, and lace machinery. There 
is a pottery for garden-pots and other coarse red ware. 
The Mansfield and Pinxton Railway passes through the 
parish. A customary market for provisions is held weekly 
in this village. The living is a perpetual curacy, of the 
clear yearly value of 1 18/. There were, in 1833, an infant- 
school, with 120 children ; a national school, with 125 boys ; 
eleven other day-schools, with about 240 children ; and six 
Sunday-schools, with 1002 children. 

Greasley is in the south division of Broxtow wapentake, 
7 miles north-west of Nottingham, on the road to Alfre- 
ton in Derbyshire. The parish has an area of 8010 acres; 
the population, in 1831, was 4583, about ono-fifth agri- 
cultural. The church of Greasley is handsome and 
spacious, with a lofty embattled tower. Above 300 persons 
are employed in manufactures, chiefly in those of hosiery, 
lace, and lace machinery. The Nottingham Canal passes 
through the parish; there are several coal-wharfs on its 
line. The Mansfield and Pinxton Railway pas es not far 
from this place. The livintr of Greasley is a vicarage, of the 
clear yearly value of 134/., with a glebe-house. There 
were, in 1833, three schools, partially supported by endow- 
ments, with 96 children; one school of 30 girls, supported 
by private benevolence; fourteen other day-schools, with 
393 children: one boarding-school, with 14 children; and 
ten Sunday-schools, with b85 children. 

Arnold is in the northern division of Broxtow hundred, 
31 miles from Nottingham, on the road to Mansfield. The 
area of the parish is 4670 acres; the population, in 1831, 
was 4054, about one-lifth agricultural. The village is large, 



extending nearly a mile in length. Th* homes trt t**t 
and comfortable. Between 400 and 500 adult om l * 
engaged in manufacture, chiefly of hosiery and cuCLjo p*«ii 
On Holly hill, in the neighbourhood of Arnold, are therms * 
of a Roman camp. The living is a vicarage, of the dear \«r i 
value of 3 1 0/., with a glebe-house. There were, ia 1 *U .- 
endowed school, with 4S boys ; seven other dav-*cho«i». » ;; 
204 children ; and seven Sunday-schools, with 80s duni-ii. 

Bulwell is in the northern division of Broxtow vapc&Ui.- 
Attenborough, Stapleford, andBeeston are in the sootier , 
Gedling is in the southern division of Thurgarton ai;-^ 
take ; Ruddington is in the northern division of Rusi**; f * 
wapentake; and Radcliffe or Raicliflc upon Trent am -^ 
southern division of Bingham wapentake. These rtlU^-% 
all lie within a circle of 5 or 6 miles round NoUin^Lin.. 
and have a population of from 1094 (Altcnburou{b» u> :. . 
(Bulwell), chiefly engaged in the hosiery arid lace manu- 
facture, which employs about 300 adult males in B^»*. - 
and Beeston, nearly as many in Gedlinjr, and a *mi> #? 
number in the other villages. Ratclifle alone h*» Li 
manufacturers in it : it gets its name from aback or cvf J 
red clay in the neighbourhood. It has a wharf oo th» Trtr. 
for landing goods. Ruddington is in the hozwur of T.i- 
bury, and within the jurisdiction of a court held at Tulb-r- 
every three weeks for the recovery of debts under f-r. 
shillings. It has an endowed free-school and an mU^. 
school. At Stapleford are a Druidical monument sad » 
rude obelisk apparently of Saxon construction. AUrafc*- 
rough has some coal-pits. The Trent and the Ereva*h an i 
the Nottingham Canal pass through or skirt the n*n*h. 

Warsop (population 1281), in the Hatfield drv&ja u 
Bassetlaw wapentake, and Kirkby-in- Ash field (payoUt « 
2032) and Mansfield Woodhouse (population 185*1.(1 ^ 
north division of Broxtow wapentake, lie within a an* .' 
5 or 6 miles round Mansfield. The last two axe BaoAr 
turing villages, and have upwards of 150 adult tain 
engaged chiefly in the lace and hosiery manufirt.** 
Kirkby in Ashfield has coal-pits and lime-piia, »t.- 
employ 130 adult males, and for the produce of wtoca '-r 
Mansfield and Pinxton Railway opens a channel. Tber. .< 
a parish school- house, built in 1836. Mansfield Woodr i%- 
has a large antient church, built of stone, with aloft* '.rn- 
and spire. The village contains some good house*. TV 
are lime-kilns and freestone quarries, which emplo> ZStO- 
males. Roman antiquities of considerable interest U • 
been found here. 

Selston (population 1 580), in the north division of Br l 
tow wapentake, and Eastwood (population I39i\ id t_ 
south division, are on the western border of tb* opu:*m 
About 100 persons are engaged in the manufacture cfc,-.~ < 
of hosiery and lace in each parish ; and there are extexu.' .- 
coal-works, especially in Eastwood parish. The )la&4» . 
and Pinxton Railway passes near Selston, and the Notia*- 
ham Canal near Eastwood. 

At Calverton (population 1196), in the southern &ta . 
of Thurgarton wapentake, between Nottingham and 5*—:- 
well, nearly 300 men are engaged in the hosiery sac « 
manufacture; at Sutton Bonnington, in the southern fu- 
sion of Rushcliffe wapentake, nearly 100; and atHum^ 
Torkard (population 2200), in the northern dirau - 
Broxtow wapentake, between Nottingham and Murf* . 
upwards of 300. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purp.**! — 
This county is included in the diocese and ecclms*^- 
province of York. It forms an archdeaconry compr-> , 
the several rural deaneries of Bingham, Newark, N*t*— ^ 
ham, and Retford: "beside the peculiar of Southvel* : 
ticed above. The commissioners on the Established Ct~ 
prop>se to subtract the archdeaconry of No! tingUm fr - 
the diocese of York, in order to add it to that of La *- * 
The number of churches and chapels in the county a 4 
in Browne Willies Cathedrals <a.d. 1742), as 2*l». vj. . 
under the jurisdiction of the archdeacon of Nott.r^U-a 
and 34 exempt : oi which 28 are in the peculiar of Si 
well, and 0 under the chapter of York. In the Be*- • 
of England a,id Walts (a.d. 1813), the numUr of jl 
under the archdeacon's visitation is gi\cn as 1>« »-i - 
number of ilio.e exempt at 36 ; making a total of •!*. * 
Lewis's TupograjJiical Dictionary (1631) the ctmJx: 
parishes is -iven as 2o5, viz. 75 rectories, SO \. -aragex - 
the remainder perpetual curacies In the (7<v<r.a-*. 
(ifpat Britain and Ireland, in the Library *\f Us tf*i A ■ 
ltdgc, the number of parishes is given at i4£ % 
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The county is in the midland circuit : the assizes are held 

at Nottingham, to which place the judges proceed from 

Lincoln. The quarter-sessions are held each quarter at 

Nottingham, Newark, and East Retford. The jurisdiction 

of the soke of Southwell and Scroby has been mentioned 

in our topographical notice of Southwell. Some parishes 

are in the honour of Tutbury and subject to the court held 

there for the recovery of small debts. The court of the 

honour of Peverel, which has jurisdiction in suits under 50/. 

over Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, and some parts ad- 

ja cent, has been mentioned in our topographical notice of 

Basford, where the court sits. 

The county gaol is at Nottingham : some new buildings 
have been added to it within the last few years. The county 
house of correction is at Southwell. The number of com- 
mittals to these two places of confinement in the years from 
October, 1834, to October, 1835, and from October, 1835, to 
October, 1836, were as follows:— 1834-5, Nottingham, 60 
fe Ions, 24 debtors ; Southwell, 808 felons and misdemean- 
ants : 1835-6, Nottingham, 333 felons and misdemeanants, 
6^ debtors; Southwell, 550 felons and misdemeanants. 
T#ie great increase in the number of felons committed to 
Nottingham in 1835-6, and the decrease of the number 
committed to Southwell, were owing to the arrangements 
i&ade by the magistrates of the county. 

The number of members returned to parliament from 
Nottinghamshire before the Reform Act was eight, viz. 
two knights of the shire, who were elected at Nottingham, 
tvo members each for the boroughs of Nottingham and 
Newark, and two members returned by the burgesses of 
East Retford, conjointly with the freeholders of the wa- 
pentake of Bassetlaw. The admission of the freeholders 
look place a short time before the Reform Act by an act of 
parliament passed in consequence of the corruption of the 
burgesses. By the Reform Act the county was divided, and 
each division returns two members. The northern division 
comprehends the wapentakes of Bassetlaw and Broxtow. 
The court of election is held at Mansfield ; and the polling- 
Nations are Nottingham, Mansfield, and East Retford. The 
wuihern division comprehends the wapentakes of Rush- 
Cifile, Bingham, Newark, and Thurgarton; the court of 
Htction is held at Newark, and the polling-stations are 
V'ewark upon Trent, Bingham, and Southwell. The num- 
*r and distribution of borough members remained unal- 
ered by that act. 

History ; Antiquities, <£c— In the earliest period of Bri- 
iih history the county seems to have been included in the 
trritory of the Coritani. Of these, its original inhabitants, 
t retains however very few memorials. There are some 
^riges of a camp or fortification on a hill at Barton near 
he Trent, 4 or 5 miles south-west of Nottingham ; and a 
V\v tumuli or barrows in different parts of the county, which 
tr«* supposed to have had a British origin. To these we may 
dd the caves in the sandstone rock at and near Notting- 
lam. already noticed. 

In the division of the island by the Romans, the county 
?a* included in the province of Flavia Canadensis. The 
t mian stations Ad Pontem, Margidunum, and Verorae- 
um, wero probably hi the county, and Segelocum was pro- 
ably only just out of it on the Lincolnshire side of the 
Vnt, near Littleborough. Ad Pontem was probably on 
ho Trent near Southwell. Horsley was disposed to fix it 
i Farndon, a short distance above Newark, and it is proba- 
te that he is about right Margidunum was probably near 
'.a*t Bridgeford, on the south bank of the Trent between 
ottingham and Newark. There are the undoubted re- 
iams of a Roman camp there, and several Roman antiqui- 
ty have been dug up. The foundations of Roman buildings 
ere observed there by Stukeley. Verometum is close to 
ic south border of the county near the village of Wil- 
>u£hby. There are some remains of the rampart and ditch 
hich surrounded the station ; and some foundations, rao- 
u c pavements, coins, and other antiquities have been dug 
p. Of the Roman roads which connected these stations 
let e are several traces. The Foss Way may be traced from 
'crometum for several miles in the direction of Newark : 
several parts it is a deep ditch. 

ATany Roman remains have been discovered near Newartc, 
h\cli has probably riseu from the ruins of some of the 
•:-.'Ubouring Roman posts; and coins have been found in 
rt ^is other parts. But the. most remarkable discovery 
• ■* «"-*f the foundations of a Roman villa at Mansfield Wood- 
>u*»tj, in a.d. 178G. The pavement and other antiquities 



found are minutely described by Major Rooke, the disco- 
verer, in the 8th volume of the * Archaeologia.' 

In the Saxon period it is likely that Nottingham was pos- 
sessed at first by the Northumbrian Angles.' When Red- 
wald attacked Ethelfrith of Bernicia, who had expelled 
Edwin from the throne of Deira, or Yorkshire, the decisive 
battle took place in Nottinghamshire on the banks of the 
Idle (a.d. 617). When the Mercians became independent 
of Northumbria (a.d. 626), this county appears to have 
been included in their dominion : it was divided between 
the northern and southern Mercians, who were separated 
from each other by the Trent. 

When the Northmen, under the sons of Regnar Lodbrog, 
invaded England, they passed the winter (a.d. 867-868) at 
Nottingham, which they had taken. They Mere attacked 
in the ensuing spring by the combined force of Wessex, 
under the king, Ethelred I., and his brother Alfred, and 
Mercia under Burrhed, king of that country. Neither party 
being able to obtain a decisive advantage, they made a treaty 
by which the Northmen retired to York. A few years after 
they re-entered Mercia, which they conquered; and by 
their treaty with Alfred (a.d. 878 or 880) obtained posses- 
sion of that part which was north-east of Watling Street, 
including Nottinghamshire. The Mercian territory thus 
acquired appears to have been divided between the Danish 
burghs, of which Nottingham was one. These burghs were 
compelled by Edmund I. (a.d. 942) to submit to Wessex, 
but they seem to have retained the constitution of their 
local government, probably till near the time of the Con- 
quest. After the Conquest, the greater part of the county, to- 
gether with the castle of Nottingham, was bestowed by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror on his natural son, William Peverel. 
He, or one of his successors, supported Stephen in his 
usurpation. With his Nottinghamshire men he assisted in 
defeating the Scots in the battle of the Standard near 
Northallerton (a.d. 1138), and was taken prisoner with 
Stephen at the battle of Lincoln (a.d. 1141). His castle of 
Nottingham was taken, and the town burnt, by the parti- 
sans ofthe empress Maud. In the civil war carried on by 
the sons of Henry II. against their father, Nottingham was 
taken by surprise by Robert, earl of Ferrers, a partisan of 
the young princes. In the civil war of John's reign, the 
only event connected with the county was the death of that 
prince at Newark, October, 1216. In the early part ofthe 
reign of Edward III., Roger Mortimer was seized by the 
king in Nottingham Castle. 

In the rebellion of Lambert Simnel (a.d. 1487) the forces 
of that pretender, consisting of 2000 German veterans un- 
der Martin Swart, an experienced officer, and about 6000 
half armed Irishmen, were encountered by the royal army 
under Henry VII. in person, at East Stoke, on the right 
bank of the Trent, near Newark. The rebels were de- 
feated ; half of them wero slain, including their leaders, the 
earl of Lincoln and Swart. Simnel was taken piisoner; 
and Lord Lovel, another leader, escaped from the fray, but 
was either drowned in his ilight across the Tront, or was 
compelled to conceal himself for the rest of his days. (Carte, 
Hist. England.) 

At the commencement ofthe civil war of Charles I. tho 
king set up his standard at Nottingham with great cero- 
mony (a.d. 1642). Shortly after this Nottingham camo 
into the hands of the parliament, and continued so to the 
end of the war. Newark, which was held by a body of 
Royalists under the command of Sir John Henderson, wus 
besieged (a.d. 1644) by a body of parliamentary forces under 
Sir John Meldrum and Lord Willoughby of Parham. 
Prince Rupert, advancing to relieve the place, surprised 
the besiegers by the rapidity of his march, drove part of 
their forces over the Trent, and compelled another portion 
to capitulate, with all their artillery and ammunition. In 
the winter of 1644-43 it was again besieged by the Parlia- 
mentarians, but without success, the garrison having been 
relieved by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was sent by 
Prince Rupert for that purpose. The troops at Newark, 
now under Sir Richard Byron, being thus relieved from 
siege, were of material service to the king's cause in this 
part, beating some parliamentary detachments and keeping 
their posts in a state of alarm. Among other services, a 
detachment from this garrison assisted at the storming of 
Leicester in 1645. Not long after his defeat at Naseby the 
king was at Welbeck, in the northern part of the count} 
and marched northward to Doncaster, with the view of 
joining Montrose in Scotland. Upon the arrival of a body 
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of Scots horse however at Rotherham, the king retired to 
Newark, whither Sir Marmaduke Langdale had retreated 
after the battle of Naseby (a.d. 1645). From Newark the 
kinir marched to Oxford, but was again at Newark in Oc- 
tober of the same year ; and it was there that he was de- 
serted by hia nephews Rupert and Maurice, and by several 
of his officers. In November, beinz pressed bv the ap- 
proach of the Scots under the carl of Leven, and by a body 
of Parliamentarians under Poyntx from the west, he with- 
drew to Oxford. Newark was forthwith besieged by the 
Scots; and in May, 1646, the king surrendered himself at 
Southwell to the Scotch commissioners, by whom he was 
conducted to the besiegers' quarters. The day after his 
arrival Newark was delivered up by his orders. In 1648 
Cromwell was in Nottinghamshire with the troops destined 
to oppose the English Royalists under Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale and the Scots under the duke of Hamilton. 
Monk with his army marched through Nottinghamshire, 
passing through Mansfield, Southwell, and Nottingham in 
his Way southward (a.d. 1660) to restore the king. 

Of architectural antiquities Nottinghamshire is somewhat 
barren, and its ecclesiastical buildings are, with two or three 
exceptions, such as St. Mary's Church at Nottingham and 
Southwell Collegiate Church, already described, by no 
means remarkable for splendour. Balderton , Hovringhain, 
and Mansfield churches have somo Norman portions; 
Newark church has some slight remains of Norman : the 
churches of Bingham, Coddington, Hawton near Newark, 
and Upton St. Peter near Southwell, have considerable 
portions of early English : Hawton is especially worthy of 
examination. Of the monastic ruins the most beautiful is 
Newstead. Here was a priory of Black or Austin Canons, 
founded by Henry II. about a.d. 1 1 70, whoso yearly revenues 
at the dissolution were estimated at 219/. 18*. 8j</. gross, or 
167/. 16*. Hid. clear. The rest of the monastic buildings 
were fitted up as a residence by Sir John Byron, to whom 
they were granted, but the chapel was allowed to go to 
decay. Its front is an exceedingly beautiful specimen of 
early English, scarcely equalled by any other specimen in 
elegance of composition and delicacy of execution. Of 
Ruflbrd Abbey, near Ollerton, there are some remains in- 
corporated in a large mansion of later date, which retains 
the original designation. It was a Cistertian abbey, founded 
by Gilbert, earl of Lincoln, a.d. 1 1 48 : its yearly revenues at 
the dissolution were 254/. 6*. Bd. gross, or 1 76/. 1 U. 6<iL 
clear. Of Wei beck Abbey the only remains are some of the 
arches of the vaults and some walls of the superstructure, 
now incorporated in the mansion of the duke of Portland. 
The revenues of this abbey for Prcmonstratensian canons 



(founded a.d. 1153) were at the dissolution t**L Uk 
gross, or 249/. "6*. 3d. clear. Part of th* dottier* nmA n.t» 
other portions of Mattersey Gilhertine Priory, mi v 
Idle, yet remain. There are also some remain* of T„ 
garton Priory for Austin canons. There ti mu.. 
castle at Newark ; also a handsome cross, 

(Thoroton's Nottinghamshire, byThrosby; Bemh/t ' 
England and Wales; Conybeare and Phillip*, (Mtih** ' 
the Geology of England and H'ale* ; Rick man i i^ik 
Architecture ; Rastall, History of Southwell ; Pal cm n It 
and Progress of the English Commonwealth ; To roer\ bi 
Saxons ; Lewis's Top. Dictionary ; ParliamenUry P^^. 
Statistic*. 

Population. — Nottinghamshire it chiefly a nunuiiriL •; 
county, a large proportion of its population u also er*^- . 
in agriculture. In 1831 it ranked the 30th oa tfce h* * 
agricultural counties. Of 56,582 males twenty \mt\ «T *^ f 
and upwards, 14,260 were engaged (in 1831) in tuaafetu^ 
or in making manufacturing machinery, and 1Mj6 «ccc 
occupied in agriculture ; of this latter number 1 1.7)5 ici 
labourers. Most of those employed in manufacture* *«■* 
engaged in the manufacture of stockings and lace; cf ifcnr 
there were at Nottingham, 4 7 40; at Radford, 1300; ti Mu» 
field, 800 ; at Sutton-in-Ashfield, nearly 800 ; at B»U*<:, 
750 ; at Snenton, 430 ; at Hucknall-Torkard. at Bee**. *: 
Linton, and at Carlton, upwards of 300 each ; at BUvn. 
Greasley, and Calverton, about 280 each; at kCn-brno- Air- 
field, Mans field-Wood house, Stapleford, SoutbwtU, Limhn, 
Ruddington, and Selstou, between 200 and 100 mek h 
most of the places here named the mannJacfnrv of stork 
ings, lace, frame- work machinery, and the material* of it* 
lace manufacture, are conjoined or intermingled so as in. 
to be distinguishable in a general descriptMO. Then «en 
50 weavers at Newark and 19 at Hawton ; sacking is n* J - 
at West Retford ; candle-wicks at Gamston. 

The population of Nottinghamshire, as fives at «w 
time the census was taken, was as under :— 





Male*. 


Females. 


T«uL 


fmmm. 


1801 


68558 


71,792 


140,350 




1811 


79,057 


83,843 


162,900 


14 v* 


1821 


91,491 


95,382 


186.873 


w ;. 


1631 


110,457 


114,870 


22W27 


2»^ 



showing an increase, between the first and hst per™ 
of 84,977, or not quite 38 per cent on the whok pomi*** 
being 19 per cent, below the whole increase is Ettf-r-' 
and Wales. 

The following table contains a summary of the j 
of every hundred, as taken in 1831 : — 





HOUSES. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


PEB5DN& 


IIUNDREDS or 
WAPENTAKES, 
BOROUGH*. &c. 


Inhibit*!. 


Families. 


Build 
iii*. 


Unin- 
habited. 


Families 
chiefly 
employed 
luafrt- 
euliure. 


Families 

chiefly 

employed 

lu trade, 

mauumc- 
tures. 

and han- 
dicraft. 


Allolher 
FamUies 
not com* 
prised in 
the two 

prccwl- 
in f 

classes. 


Males, 


Fe*ale». 


Ttftele/ •■*•' 
ft**** *— ■* 

| 


Bassctlaw — 




















1 


Hatfield Division . 


3,945 


4,001 


21 


96 


2,220 


1,058 


723 


9,723 


9,738 


1M*1 i> : 


North-Clay Division 


2,189 


2,254 


6 


105 


968 


708 


578 


4,995 


5,300 


!•.•« ».-- 


South Clay Division 


1,505 


1,595 


5 


32 


1,119 


306 


170 


3,798 


3,698 


7.4H ^ - 


Bingham, North and 






















South Divisions 


2,394 


2,573 


13 


55 


1,615 


589 


369 


6,246 


6,196 


12.442 1 


Broxtow, North and 






















South Divisions 


12,662 


13,068 


191 


495 


1,990 


8,463 


2,915 


32,534 


32,765 


65»*** \U - 


Newark, North and 






















South Divisions 


1,496 


1,572 


3 


37 


996 


340 


236 


3,745 


3,809 


7,5*4 , - 


RushcliflV, North and 






















South Divisions 


2,118 


2,236 


5 


53 


1,211 


713 


312 


5,519 


5.401 


10,920 i-~ 


Southwell and Scrooby 






















(Liberty) 


2,216 


2,271 


19 


59 


1,247 


679 


345 


5,477 


5,574 


11.051 -* 


Thurflfarton, North and 






















South Divisions( H tin- 












2,034 


412 


10,305 


10,267 


20,572 I -'■ 


dred or Wapentake) 


4,082 


4,259 


48 


272 


1.613 












Newark-upon-Trcnt 






















(Borough) 


2,022 


2,087 


9 


62 


63 


1,019 


1,005 


4,499 


5,058 


9,557 1/ 


Nottingham (Town 




















• 


and County of the 






















Town) . 


10,407 


10,901 


136 


435 
1,701 


109 
13,351 


9,669 


1,123 


23,616 


27,064 

4 


5X«w» 1* 


Totals . 


44,936 


47,117 


456 


25,578 


8,188 


110,457 


1 14,870 * 


*2i,327 *- 
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*. 


d. 




44,222, 


Doing 


6 


3 for each inhabitant 


88,013 


»» 


10 


9 




73,315 


»» 


7 


10 




72,717 


t» 


6 


5 


t» 



Coww'y Expenses, Crimes, <£*.— The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the four dates of 



1801 were 
1811 .. 
1821 
1631 .. 

The sum oxpended for the same purpose for the year end- 
ing March. 1838, was 55,003/.: and if it be assumed that 
the population bad the same rate of increase between the 
years 1831 and 1838 as it had during the ten years pre- 
ceding 1831, the above sum gives an average of As. 3d. for 
each inhabitant. These averages are below those for the 
whole of England and Wales. 

The sum raised in Nottinghamshire for poor-rate, county- 
rate, and other local purposes, in the year ending 25th of 
March, 1833, was 1 16,380/., and was levied upon the various 
descriptions of property as follows :— 

On land . . £75,634 14#. 

Dwelling-houses . 34.494 0 

Mills, factories, &c. . 4,782 13 

Manorial profits, navigations, &c. 1,469 8 



Total 116,380 15 



The amount expended 
For the relief of the poor . 
In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 
For other purposes . . 



£74,762 10 

3,705 11 

39,446 1 



1634. 
£. 
66,030 


1835. 
£. 

55,182 


1836. 
£. 

50,366 


1837. 
46,562,' 


1838. 

£ 

55403 


3,979 


3*97 


2326 


1356 


1,298 


4AHQ9. 1 


21.191 


20.276 


not given. 


19,545 




13.824 


13.045 


8.993; 


* 6,726 


W.531 


93,534 


86,512 


82.5T0 



Total money expended 117,914 2 

In tne returns made up" in subsequent years the descrip- 
t ions of property assessed are not specified. In the years 
WS34, 1835, and 1836, there were raised 101,235/. 12*„ 
P£912/. 6*., 84,791/. 10*., and the expenditure of each 
rear from 1834 to 1838 was as follows: — 



for the- relief of the pear 
In suits of Uw, removal of I 

paupers* See. . ■» 

Psymeuts towards the) 

county- rate . . > i 
For all other purposes J 

Total money expended £100,531 

The saving effected in the whole sum expended in 1838, 
as compared with that expended in 1834, was therefore 
17,961/., or more than 17 per cent; and the sum expended 
for the relief of the poor in 1 838 was less than that in 
1834 by 10,027/., or not quite 17 percent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Nottinghamshire, as 
ascertained in 1836, under the acts 3 and 4 William IV„ 
c. 80, were 22 ; the number of miles of road under (heir 
charge was 302. The annual income arising from tolls and 
parish composition in lieu of statute duty, in 1 836, was 
1 7,886/., and the annual expenditure in the same year was 
as follows : — 

Manual labour . . £4,894 10 
Team labour, and carriage of materials 653 13 
Materials for surface repairs • 2,203 3 
Land purchased . . . 87 12 
Damages done in obtaining materials . 105 18 
Tradesmen's bills . . . 586 5 
Salaries of treasurer, clerk, and surveyor 1 ,394 6 
Law charges . . . . 172 1 
Interest of debt . . . 4,877 4 
Improvements . . . 1,147 17 
Debts paid off . . . 420 0 
Incidental expenses • . . 294 8 
Estimated value of statute duty per- 
formed . 1,236 4 

Total expenditure 18,073 4 

The county expenditure in 1834, exclusive of that for 

the relief of the poor, was 15,532/. 11*., disbursed as fol- 
lows: — 

Bridges, building, repairs, &c • £273 3 

Gaols, houses of correction, &c., and . 
maintaining prisoners ... . ' 3,437 12 

P. C, No. 1020. 



Shire halls, and courts of justice, build- 
ing, repairing, &c. . , 
Lunatic asylums • • • 
Prosecutions . • . . 
Clerk of the peace 

Conveyance of prisoners before trial . 
Conveyance of convicts . 
Vagrants, apprehending and conveying 
Constables, high and special 
Coroner . . . # 

Debt, payment of, principal and interest 
Miscellaneous . . . 



£2,418 13 
627 16 

1,694 14 

1,268 18 
653 16 
217 17 
264 19 
151 
264 

1,685 

2,274 



10 
5 
0 
9 



1832. 


isaa 


93 


87 


8 


22 


5 


4 



Total expenditure 15,232 11 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
the three septennial periods ending with 1820, 1827, and 
1834, were 1227, 1657, and 2255 respectively, making an 
average of 1 75 annually in the first period, of 237 in the 
second period, and of 322 in the third period. The number 
of persons tried at quarter-sessions in each of the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect to which any costs were 
paid out of the county rates, were 103, 108, and 98 respec- 
tively. Among the persons charged with offences there 
were committed for— 

183L 1832. 133). 

Felonies . . 95 104 93 

Misdemeanors .845 

The total number of committals in each of the same years 
was 123, 97, and 98 respectively. 

1831. 

The number convicted was 1 0 1 
Acquitted . . 18 

Discharged by proclamation 7 

There were 250 persons charged with crimes at the 
assizes and sessions in Nottinghamshire in 1838. Of these 
9 were charged with offences against the person, only 1 of 
which was a common assault; 21 were charged with of- 
fences against property committed with violence; 216 wi'h 
offences against property committed without violence ; none 
were charged with malicious offences ; and 4 were charged 
with various misdemeanors. 

Of the whole number committed, 202 were convicted, 33 
were acquitted, 2 were not prosecuted, and no bill was found 
against 13. Of those convicted, 1 was sentenced to death, 
aud had his punishment commuted to one year's imprison- 
ment; 54 were transported for various periods; 18 were 
imprisoned for one year; and 127 for six months or under; 
1 was fined. Of the whole number of offenders, 217 were 
males and 33 females; 80 could neither read nor write; 
145 could read and write imperfectly ; 20 could read and 
write well ; one had received superior instruction ; and 
the degree of instruction of the remaining 4 could not be 
ascertained. 

The number of persons registered to vote for county 
members in 1837 was 7010. Of these, 4419 were free- 
holders, 67 leaseholders, 477 copyholders, 1978 occupying 
tenants, 67 trustees, and 2 mortgagees: being 1 in 32 of 
the whole population, and 1 in 8 of the maie population 
twenty years of age and upwards, as taken in 1831. 

Nottinghamshire contains six savings* banks: the num- 
ber of depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th 
of November, in each of the following years, were as 
under: — 



Number of depositors 
Amount of deposits 



1832. 

8.078 

£2*3.669 



1833. 1884. 1835. 

8.597 9450 9,7*3 

£236,260 4250,685 £271.075 



The various sums in the savings' banks in 1836, 1837, 
and 1 838, were distributed as under : — 



1836. 



1837. 



1839. 



Not exceeding £20 

„ 30 

100 

150 

i00 

Above . 200 



Depo- Depo- " Depo- 

sitors. Deposits, sitors. Deposits, sitors. Deposit. 
5.973 £39.903 6.487 £39.784 7.099 £48.954 



2.723 

1,234 

419 

927 



80.974 
81.929 
49.967 
37346 
4277 



S.79i 

1.224 

409 

243 



84,629 
83.683 
48.111 
40.448 
7.734 I 32 



m 

437 



85.783 
86 632 
52.5*1 

4. .606 
6.911 



10.605 298.396 11,183 304,389 11£13 322,367 

Education.— The following summary is taken from the 
Parliamentary Returns on Education made in the session 
of 1835. 

Vol. XVI.— 2 V 
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1,572 



19,867 



School*. Scholars. Total. 
Infant schools . . .34 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 2 to 7 years : — 

Males . . 578 

Females . . 639 

Sex not specified • • 355 

Daily schools . . .647 

Number of children at such schools; 
ages from 4 to 14 years: — 

Males . • 9,670 

Females . . 7,532 

Sex not specified • 2,665 

Schools . . 681 

Total of children under daily in- 
struction . • 21,439 
Sunday-schools • • • 366 
Number of children at such schools ; 
ages from 4 to 15 years » 

Males . . 14,085 

Females . . 13,953 

Sex not specified . 4, 1 32 

32,170 

Assuming that the population between the ages of 2 and 
15 years has increased in the same proportion as the whole 
of the population since 1821, and that the whole population 
has increased in the same ratio since 1831 as in the ten 
years preceding that time, the approximate number of 
children between the ages of 2 and 15 years thus found 
residing in Nottinghamshire in 1833 was about 78,113. 
Twenty-three Sunday-schools are returned from places 
where no other school exists, and the children, 1335 in 
number, who are instructed therein cannot be supposed 
to attend any other school; at all other places Sunday- 
school children have opportunity of resorting to other 
schools also, but in what number, or in what proportion 
duplicate entry of the same children is thus produced, must 
remain uncertain. Seventeen schools, containing 938 
children, which are both daily and Sunday schools, are re- 
turned from various places, and duplicate entry is there- 
fore known to have been thus far created. Making allow- 
ance for this cause therefore, we may perhaps fairly estimate 
that less than two-thirds of the children between the ages 
of 2 and 15 years are under instruction in this county. 

Maintenance of Schools. 



Dttcrtptkw 1 


By tndowmant. 


By tubacriptioQ. 


By parottau ! Subacrip. sad pay • 
from scholar*- J meat from scholar* 


School,. 


Scab. 


Scho- 
lar*. 


Seal*. 


Scho- 
lar!. 


ftchh. 


Scho- 
lar*. 


Soak. 


«S 


Infant School* 
Daily Schools 
Sunday School* 


1 

86 
4. 


78 

2,926 
1/1 


2 
35 

353 


109 
2,166 

31,505 


22 

502 
t 


569 

1MJI 


9 
24 
8 


816 

1,889 

458 


ToUl 


91 


3,474 


389 


33,780 


526 


14,247 


41 


3,108 



The schools established by Dissenters, included in the 
above statement, are— 

Scholar*, 

Daily-schools . . 21, containing 1,134 

Sunday-schools . . 168 . 17,659 

The schools established since 1818 are— 
Infant and other daily schools 301, containing 10,184 

8unday-schools 247 22,745 

Twenty-eight boarding-schools are included in the number 
of daily-schools given above. No school in this county ap- 
pears to be confined to the children of parents of the Esta- 
blished Church, or of anv other religious denomination, 
such exclusion being disclaimed in almost every instance, 
especially in schools established by Dissenters, with whom 
are hew included Wesleyan Methodist* and Roman 
Catholics. 

Lending-libraries of books are attached to 50 schools in 
this county. 

NOUN (in Grammar), the name of one of the parts of 

rch into which grammarians have distributed the words 
language. The noun generally expresses the subject 
of discourse, or the name (nomen) of the thing spoken of, as 
Morse, table, darkness, &c ; but it may also be used as the 
predicate, as in the sentence, • Tin is a metal,' where both 
' tin ' and ' metal ' are nouns. 
So far as respects the form of nouns, that is, the sounds 



Ling, 
fat-ling 
flrst-ling 

dar-ling (dear-ling) 
fond-ling 



cbanot-m 
musket -err 
•ngxa-cer 



rivu-Ut 
cut-let 
stream-let 
is let 



of which they are composed, they are capable < 

tion in all languages. The nature of this chssifkuNo 
msy be explained from examples in our own langiae* 
Many nouns are simple roots, as Aorat, ship, am, trtt . 
while others are formed by adding a suffix to the root er l 
other words. [Notion Notiomax.] 

The following list of nouns, formed by niin, t i l es * u 
the Saxon part of our language. A fcw examples of etc* 
suffix are given in order to show the use of each antlx am 
clearly :— 

Er. Ster. Ard. Ear. 

build-er game-ster drunk-ard 

box-er maltster slugg-ard 

walk-er song-ster dast-ard 

scoff-er pun-ster blink-aid 

Some of the words in er, ster, and other temxa»ti*c*> 
have a corresponding feminine tertninatto** in ess, w, ** 
stress, as murderess, songstress, esstcutrix. The Ur—i 

tion tx is of Latin origin. 

Kin. Let 

lamh-kin 
pump- kin 
pip-kin 
manni-kin 

These three terminations generally, hut not alwaik r » 
to the root the notion of smallness, and hence they be. ^ 
to the class called diminutives. 

Dom. Hood. Ness. 

king-dom boy-hood bed-oest 

wis- dom child -hood base -dcs* 

prince-dom false-hood cold- oca 

thral-dom man-hood dark-sets 

Rick— as bishop-rtc ; Wick — aa bail-wick. 

Ship. Th (from adjectives, with T (most)? s«£ 

a change in the vowel). paxtx^m 
friend-ship leng-th pl-t 

hard-ship bread-th drsM 

partner-ship dep-th jan-t 

court-ship streng-th ta*4»t 

The following terminations are of Latin and G-wi 
origin, though most of them seem to have oocae tarb«%> 
the Norman portion of our language : — 

Acy. # Af*,t An or Ian. Am*. »ar«; 

conspiracy] appaad-ago p*fMUi 

fallacy baod-ag* arti*-an repast 

•uproovacy brokar-agt gnard-iaa raota 

lunacy cord *f* uagedi-an obaai 

Ary. . Ate. Bnce- *tt>*y 

api-ary advoc-ate consci-enee eg-coc* 

lumin-ary potentate conseqo*ence ckaa rsr 

emiss-ary prim-ate impotence leu ■<■* 

library gradu-ate infer-ence laaW ■er; 

Ent. Ice. Ice. lea 

correspond-ent mal-ice ethics adopt-to* 

presid-ent just-ice opt-ics suuDsai-tsi 

stud-en t avarice mechan-ics 

ag-ent coward-ico phys-ics 

Ism. 1st MenL 

athe-ism bapt-ist allure-meat 

bapt-ism de-ist enjoy-ment 

critic- ism flor-ist entice-ment 

fanatic-ism fatal-ist frag-ment 

Or or Tor. Tude. Tjr. 

correct-or alti-tude racili-ty 

inspect-or fortitude liber- ty lff»ure 

jur-or gratitude plen-ty Utarwft-wv 

edit-or lati-tude civili-ty pisaa aie 

The preceding list contains the majority of the sere***- 
tions of nouns in the English language which art **l 
simple roots. The number, case, and gender of ses.-u * 
general are explained in the articles NtnrBia, Drax >r* 
ber, Gender, Ablative and Accusative Cass*. 

NOUREDD1N (Malek-al-Adel Noor-ed^eea U^ 
mood), one of the most celebrated and powerful «/ ~w 
Moslem rulers of Syria in the age of the Crusadea* U*> 
a.d. 1117, a.h. 511, was a younger son of AmmA***** 

• Usually Sxmfd from adjectfraa is cfo.a* accurate, in— hi, 
i Apparently from Um barbarous Lai la mgium. 
% Usually fbrmad too* adjaattot la aa/. a* r 
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Zenghi, the second of the dynasty of the Atabeks of Irak 
an Syria. At the death of his father, who was murdered 
by his own Mamlukes at the siege of Jabbar, a.d. 1 146, a.h. 
541,* Noor-ed-deen, hastening to Aleppo with the signet of 
the deceased prince, secured the possession of that city and 
of his father's Syrian dominions; while Mesopotamia, 
with Moossool for a capital, fell to the lot of the elder brother 
Seif-ed-deen ; and the feeble attempts of Alp-Arslan, a 
prince of the house of Seljuk, to assert his ancestral claims 
to the dominion of these provinces, were easily frustrated 
by the combined power of the two brothers. The earliest 
exploits of the reign of Noor-ed-deen were in continuance 
of the Holy War which his father had assiduously waged 
against the Latin Christians of Palestine : Josceline de Cour- 
tenay, whose capital of Edessa had been taken by Zenghi a 
few years previous, was signally repulsed in an attempt to 
recover it, and the Christian inhabitants, who had aided 
the enterprise, were put to the sword without mercy by 
command of Noor-ed-deen, who even levelled the fortifica- 
tions of the town to prevent its ever again becoming a bul- 
wark to the kingdom of Jerusalem. The recovery of this 
important fortress was the avowed object of the second 
crusade, undertaken A.D. 1148, under Liuis VII. of France 
and the emperor Conrad : but of the mighty hosts which 
they led from Europe, only a miserable and dispirited 
remnant escaped the arrows of the Seliuki Turks in their 
march through Anatolia to Palestine ; the project of retak- 
ing Edessa was abandoned as hopeless ; the siege of Damas- 
cus, which was attacked by the crusading monarchs in con- 
junction with Baldwin 111. of Jerusalem [Baldwin 111.1 
was foiled when on the eve of success by the address with 
which the minister of the Moslem prince Modjir-ed-deen 
fomented the mutual jealousies of the Christian leaders ; and 
this vast armament, which if properly directed might have 
overwhelmed the rising power of Noor-ed-deen, only served 
by its failure to extend and confirm it. Resuming the offen- 
sive immediately after the departure of the crusaders, he 
invaded the territory of Antioch, and in a pitched battle 
(June 27, 1149) routed and slew the prince Raymond, 
whose head was sent as a trophy to the caliph at Bagdad ; 
and though he sustained a severe defeat in the following 
year from his antient opponent Josceline de Courtenay, who 
surprised his camp, this disgrace was amply compensated 
by the captivity of that active leader, who was soon after 
seized while hunting by a marauding party of Turkomans, 
and died in confinement, while the remaining dependencies 
or Edessa, the fortresses of Aintab, Tell basher, Ravendan, 
&c, fell almost without resistance into the power of Noor- 
ed-deen, whose dominions now included the whole of 
Northern Syria. Modjir-ed-deent was still the nominal 
ruler of Damascus and the southern portion, but the govern- 
ment was entirely in the hands of his vizier Moin-ed-deen 
Anu, whose daughter Noor-ed-deen had married; and after 
the death of this able minister, the inhabitants, alarmed at 
the capture of Asoalon by Baldwin III. in 1153, and dread- 
ing an attack from the Christians, voluntarily offered their 
allegiance to Noor-ed-deen (1154) as the price of his pro- 
tection ; the weak Modjir-ed-deen resigned his power, and 
•ought an asylum at the court of the caliph of Bagdad, 
which then seems to have been the usual retreat of deposed 
princes ; while Noor-ed-deen, the circuit of whose realms 
now encompassed on all sides by land the Latin territories 
in Palestine, and extended to the frontiers of the Fatimite 
possessions in Egypt, fixed his capital at Damascus, which 
he raised from the ruinous state in which it had been left 
by an earthquake, and adorned with mosques, fountains, 
colleges, and hospitals. Several years of continual but 
varied warfare against the Christians followed the union of 
all the Moslem power of Syria under a single head ; the 
iway of Noor-ed-deen was from time to time enlarged by 
acquisitions, not only from the enemies of Islam, but from 
the sultan of Iconium and the minor Moslem princes of 
Mesopotamia ; but a malady which attacked him in 1 1 59, 
followed by a false report of his death, might have occa- 
sioned a fatal reverse in his fortunes, but for the prudence 
of Ayoob (the father of the famous Salah-ed-deen, or Sala- 

• At»lfcd^-D'Hert»lot pt»ce« thto ereut thwe y«»» liter. "J***? «* 
ftmadbf the <Whof Ani«d-ed4e«n with that of h» eMwr ton > SeiM-dMn 
GhSTpriiS of MooMool. mud brother of Noor-«Ueen. Abul-Fwaj dates it 
ooe ▼ear earlier than Abulfeda. BUmpb _-i 

+ Modjir^d-deeB i» Inadvertently called by Von Hammer, ia hit H*»ry or 
the AetaMiM.' the laat of the Seljukide. of Damaaeu.-; be was notofth. bel- 
faikl family at all, but the g. est grandson of the Turkish em«r Togtekip (the 
^e«dnoftheCrtt^erJ\ who supplanted the children of Dakak the bel- 
joUde, at Damascus, ia 1103 or 110*. 



din), who controlled the impatience of his brother Assed-ed- 
deen Shirakoh to take advantage of the supposed decease 
of their patron. The Greek emperor Manuel Comnenus 
was preparing at this time to attack Aleppo in concert 
with the Franks of Antioch ; but this new enemy was 
diverted by negotiation, and by the release of 6000 Greek 
captives ; and the only advantage reaped by the Christians 
from this crisis was the capture of the fortress of Al- Harem 
near Antioch. The death of Baldwin III. in 1 162 released 
Noor-ed-deen from the ablest of his antagonists, his brother 
and successor, Almaric, or Amaury, being far inferior to 
Baldwin both in prowess and abilities ; the war however was 
prosecuted with unabated vigour and various success: on one 
occasion, at the siege of Hisn-al-Akrad (the castle of the 
Koords), the Moslem leaguer was surprised by the Templars, 
and their monarch himself escaped death or captivity only by 
the self-devotion of an attendant; but this discomfiture was 
speedily retrieved by a victory in which the famous Reginald 
de Chatilion, prince of Antioch, was taken prisoner, and 
which was followed by the recapture of Al- Harem. But 
the state of affairs in Egypt, where the Fatimite caliphate 
was now tottering to its fall [Fatiiiidks], opened new views 
of aggrandisement and a wider field of ambition to both the 
Christian and Moslem rulers of Syria ; the descendants of 
Ali had become puppets in the hands of their vizier, or Emir- 
al-Joyush (generalissimo), who wielded all the real authority 
of the state: two emirs, Dargam and Shawer, had con- 
tested in arms this high dignity ; and the latter, defeated 
and expelled from Egypt, sought refuge and aid from Noor- 
ed-deen. The sovereign of Damascus eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of obtaining a footing in Egypt, and de- 
spatched a force under Shtrakoh and his nephew Salah-ed- 
deen to reinstate Shawer (1163); whose rival called in the 
Christians of Palestine to his support: but ere Amaury 
could enter Egypt, Dargam had been overpowered and 
slain by Shtrakoh, who replaced Shawer in his former 
power. But Shawer, faithless alike to friend and foe, now 
entered into arrangements with the Franks in order to elude 
the fulfilment of his engagements with Noor-ed-deen ; and 
Shirakoh, after maintaining himself for some time in BelbeiS 
against the joint forces of Jerusalem and Egypt, was com- 
pelled to enter into a convention with Amaury and evacuate 
the country. But he was soon recalled by Shawer to deliver 
him from the vengeance of his new allies, to whom he had 
proved as perfidious as to those of his own faith ; Cairo was 
closely besieged by the Franks, and the Fatimite caliph 
Aded Ledim Ua sent the hair of his women, the extreme 
symbol of Oriental distress, to implore the succour of Noor- 
ed-deen (1168). Shtrakoh again entered Egypt with an 
army, forced Amaury to retreat, and after beheading the 
double traitor Shawer, installed himself in the twofold 
office of vizier to the Fatimite caliph, and lieutenant of 
Egypt in the name of Noor-ed-deen ; but dying the same 
year, was succeeded in his dignities by his famous nephew 
Salah-ed-deen. [Salah-bd-deen.] 

While these events were passing in Egypt, Noor-ed-deen 
in person pushed his successes in Syria against the Chris- 
tians, from whom he took Paneas and many other important 
places ; Mesopotamia, ruled by his nephews, acknowledged 
his supremacy as head of the family ; he was now, by his 
officers, absolute master of Egypt, and the fleets of Da- 
rn ietta and Alexandria were directed against the sea-coast 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; but a religious conquest waa 
yet wanting to complete his triumph ; as a rigid adherent 
of the orthodox or Sooni sect of Islam, he reverenced the 
Abbaside caliph of Bagdad as the legitimate commander of 
the faithful ; and the schismatic caliphate of the Fatimites, 
of which a phantom still remained secluded in the palace 
of Cairo, was an abomination which he determined to de- 
stroy. In obedience to his repeated commands, Salah-ed- 
deen (ad. 1171, a.h. 567) substituted the name of the Ab- 
basside caliph Mostadhi in the public prayers for that of 
Aded, who died eleven days after, in ignorance, it is said, 
of his deposition ; the Sheah heresy was for ever abrogated 
in Egypt, and Noor-ed-deen, as the champion of orthodoxy* 
received from the gratitude of Mostadhi the direct investi- 
ture of Egypt and Syria as fiefs of the caliphate ; two swords 
and two robes of honour were sent from Bagdad as emblema 
of his sway over two kingdoms; and he exchanged the title 
of emir, or sahib, for the higher appellation of sultan, which 
the etiquette of that age conceived to be attached to an im- 
mediate grant from the head of the Moslem faith. His 
name was recited with that of the caliph in all the mosques 
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throughout bit dominions, and even in the holy cities of 
Mekka and Medina, which Tooran-shah, brother of Salah- 
ed-deen, had reduced as dependencies of Egypt ; but the 
power and glory of Noor-ed-deen had now attained their 
highest pitch, the three remaining years of his life were 
unmarked by any memorable achievement, and disquieted 
by forebodings of the future downfal of his house by the 
cmbition of Salah-ed-deen, who, though still ostensibly 
acting as his lieutenant, and making public professions of 
loyalty and obedience, had in fact become independent 
master of Egypt, and eluded or disregarded all the orders 
of his nominal sovereign. The reluctance of Salah-ed-deen 
to join his forces with those of Noor-ed-deen in an expedi- 
tion which the former had planned against the fortress of 
Karak, or Mont-Royal, at length brought these smoulder- 
ing jealousies to the verge of an open rupture ; and Noor- 
ed-deen was preparing* to march into Egypt to reduce or 
-expel his refractory vassal, when an attack of quinsey ter- 
minated his life at Damascus, May 26, 1173 (Shawal 21, 
569). His son Malek-al-Salah Ismail, a youth eleven years 
old, succeeded to the titular sovereignty of his extensive 
dominions ; but was speedily stripped by Salah-ed-deen of 
Damascus and the greater part of Syria, and died eight 
years afterwards, reduced to the sovereignty of Aleppo and 
its dependencies, which were then absorbed, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to claim them on the part of his cousins, the 
atabeks of Moossool, into the wide spread realm of Salah- 
ed-deen. Noor-ed-deen is described by Abulfeda as tall 
and well proportioned in person, of olive complexion, and 
with little or no beard ; in the estimate of his character he 
has had the rare good fortune to unite the suffrages of his 
adversaries to those of his friends : William of Tyre (' Gesta 
Dei per Francos') describes ' Noradin ' as ' a prudent and 
discreet man, who feared God according to the faith of his 
people ;' and the eulogies of the Moslem writers prove that 
the titles of Malek-al-Adel (the just prince) and Noor-ed- 
deen (Light of the Faith), were not idle or groundless as- 
sumptions. With the constant practice of the two princely 
virtues most esteemed in the East, justice and liberality, he 
combined the strictest attention to the duties prescribed by 
his faith ; and while wearing neither silk nor gold, nor ex- 
pending on his dress or nourishment more than the fifth 
which was his just share of the spoil, he distributed every 
month 5000 dinars among the poor, and munificently main- 
tained the hospitals and charitable foundations throughout 
his dominions. The Dar-al-Adl, or chamber of justice, 
which he established to control the excesses of his military 
chiefs and their retainers, was the terror of the great and 
the refuge of the poor ; and such was the affection which 
his subjects bore to his memory, that, some years, after his 
death, his name was invoked in the streets of Damascus by 
an oppressed suitor, who thus obtained from the reigning 
monarch the redress which had been previously denied 
him. Abulfeda sums up his character hy declaring that 
his virtues were both too numerous and too splendid to be 
comprehended within the limits of his history ; and the 
sentence of future ages, which has placed him among the 
number of the Moslem saints, has ratified the judgment of 
his contemporaries. (Abulfeda; Abul-Faraj ; be Guignes, 
Histoire des Huns; D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient; Von 
Hammer, History (/the Assassins.) 

NOUREDDIN (Malek-al-Afdal Noor-ed-deen Ali), the 
eldest of the seventeen sons of Salah-ed-deen; born a.d. 
1170, A.H. 565. In the partition of his father's extensive 
dominions, which followed his death in 1 193, Damascus and 
Southern 8yria with Palestine fell to the lot of Noor-ed- 
deen ; but in the dissensions which soon followed, he was 
stripped of his kingdom by his uncle Seif-ed-deen Abubekr 
(the Saphadin of Christian writers), and his brother Othman, 
sultan of Egypt (1 196). In a poetical address to the caliph 
Nasser, he lamented the similarity of his own fate to that of 
the caliph Ali Ebn Abu-Taleb (his namesake) in being thus 
excluded from his rights by Abubekr and Othman; the 
caliph in his reply consoled him by the assurance that in him 
he should find the Nasser (protector) whom Ali had sought 
in vain ; but the intercession of the caliph was unavailing to 
procure the restitution of any part of his territories; in 
1198 however, on the death of his brother, the sultan of 
Egypt, Noor-ed-deen became atabek, or guardian, to his 

' a t)'H«rWU (00/. Or., art. • Noarcddtn'} nyi. • H» enteml Egypt at tha 
head o£a powerfal army, cairiad tha capital by aatault, and coattraliiad Sala- 
dio. lir«M a* b« wa*. to fly betbra him.:' bat thii U out of thota laaccaraeia* 
which dUSgara that valuabkf oompUaUuo. 



infant nephew Malek-al-Mansor, and attempted, by tht id 
of another brother, the sultan of Aleppo, to recover Deau- 
cus from his uncle ; but the expedition railed, and S«:«!- 
deen retaliated by invading Egypt, and expelled huh *.U 
young sultan and his guardian. The unfortunate N«u-c^ 
deen now retired to Samosata, where he died, iwiit, i 
Without issue, A.D. 1224, a.h. 621. He isgeneralu twa- 
tioned by Eastern writers under his assumed u tie of M*iri 
al-Afdal (the excellent prince). 

NOUREDDIN, or NOOR-ED-DEEN ARSUN 
SHAH, atabek, or prince, of Moossool and Mcsopotasa*. J 
the family of Zenght, and grand-nephew off* the from 
Noor-ed-deen, sultan of Aleppo and Damascus, »oem*r< 
his father, Arz-ed-deen Massood, aj>. 1193. a-jk. 549 dW 
year of the death of Salah-ed-deen). During a rr*o oi 
eighteen years, he re-established in some meseere the de- 
clining power of his house, and compelled the miner pro*** 
of his family, who occupied appanages on tbe fruuLm . / 
his territories, to acknowledge his supremacy aa lord pa*v 
mount. An attack with which he and his reUtrr* K**V 
ed deen, prince of Sandjar, were threatened ru lie* fr.a 
the overwhelming power of Seif-ed-deen, brother of SeU 
ed-deen, was averted by the mediation of the caliph of Bag- 
dad; and Noor-ed-deen died the next year, a-d. lilt, a a 
607, regretted bv his subjects as a mild and broader* 
ruler. His son A zx -ed-deen, after a reign of bet ween wo 
and eight years, was succeeded by an infant son bean*; tl» 
title of Noor-ed-deen Arslan II ? who survived only • fr* 
months. (Abulfeda; Abul-Faraj; De Guinea.) 

NOUREDDIN (Malek-al-Manssor Noor-ed-dessi A 
the second sultan of the dynasty of Tartar or Bahama lli» 
lukes in Egypt, was placed on the throne by the cam af c 
the assassination of his father, Ibek, A-tx 1267, a-sl m * 
the age of fifteen. (MakrixL In the Latin version esurtri 1 
to Carlyle's edition of the • Maurcd-AUatafrl/ his agt a 
inadvertently given as twentv-five, but tbe Arabic tev 
agrees with Makrizi.) His short reign of two yean u 
troubled by continual feuds among the Maaeluk* ca<r 
tains, and attempts on tbe part of the Ayoobite pnsn J 
Syria to recover the lost sway of their family m Kggrwt; »< 
the apprehension of an irruption of the Moguls under Habit. 
who bad taken Bagdad and destroyed tbe calrphatr. i fcw i J 
the necessity of substituting a ruler of matured yean tad 
experience. The emir Kotux accordingly assumed the at_» 
of government, a*d. 1259, a.b. 657, and no more ■ bsaee J 
Noor-ed-deen. 

NOVA SCOTIA, a British colony in North Aasm. • 
situated between 43° 2u'and 46* N. laL and betwve n tl* 
and 66° 20' W. long. It is surrounded by tbe sea. cscrpt at 
its north-western extremity, where the iathmasof CWpi i , <e 
which is nearly eleven miles across, unites it to Nov |rna» 
wick. On the west side of Nova Scotia is tbe Bay of Fendy ; 
on tbe south and east the Atlantic ; on the north it m dmda* 
from the island of Cape Breton by the Gut of Cease, a svai 
about twenty-one miles in length, and varying fossa s » 
to a mile and half in width ; and from Prince Edvari • 
Island by Northumberland Strait, which is aaomt 14 au.** 
wide at the narrowest place between Nora Seona and tW 
island. Its extreme length, from Cape Canao on tbr east *. 
Cape St. Mary's on the west, is 2S0 miles, las bneadi 
varies from about 50 to 100 miles. It contains neerh ilia 
square miles, or almost two-thirds of the area of Irnsni 

Coast.— Along the shores of the Atlantic, from t»*» 
Canso to Cape Sable, the coast is rocky and rather W^a. 
though steep cliffs rarely occur. This coast-line is o^eta:«« 
by numerous inlets, which penetrate into tbe rocky *»**.-■ 
from three to fifteen miles, and forma great number «f 6**- 
and safe harbours. The shores are lined with reck* ac- 
thousands of islets, between which and the ooas: c~- 
ing the most boisterous weather small vassa ls sail ia»»* 
water, while there is a heavy sea in the open ocean. To* * 
is deen water almost without exception close to the ?*-*>• 
and islands snd in the harbours. The most extensrtva/ c* 
inlets are Halifax Harbour ; Margaret's Bay. what* » *- 
than two miles broad at the entrance, but widens to six n.-«- 
and is fourteen long; and Mahon Bay, separated from Mscf* 
ret's by the lofty peninsula of Aspotagoen, which is aboat: ir- 
miles wide and twelve deep, and contains above 200 »k~£> 
and Shelbume Harbour. The coast along tbe sooth- v«%icr^ 
extremity of the province, between Cape Sable and €»?• 
St. Mary's, resembles the southern shores. Cape St. Mar * 
on the south and Briar's Island on the north form tbr « 
trance of St. Mary's Bay, which is 35 miles deep and £r-*n 
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4 to 10 broad ; Briar's Island, Long Island, and a peninsula 
called Digby Neck, separate it from the Bay of Fundy. The 
coast along the Bay of Fundy, from Briar's Island to' the en- 
trance of the Basin of Mines, runs in one continuous lino, 
without a break except the Gut of Digby, by which the 
Annapolis Basin is entered. The Gut is narrow but leads 
to one of the most beautiful harbours of America, the 
Annapolis Basin, which extends, with a width varying be- 
tween one and four miles, ten miles parallel to the Bay of 
Fundy. The shores of the Bay of Fundy are less rugged 
than the southern shore, but still bold and generally high. 
As there is no harbour on this coast east of the Gut of 
Digby, a pier has been erected at Black Point, which 
affords safety to coasting vessels. The Basin of Mines 
is one of the two great branches in which the Bay of 
Fundy terminates. Its entrance is through a strait about 
three miles wide, with bold and abrupt shores. It widens 
inside from eight to sixteen miles, ana extends about fifty 
miles to the head of Cobequid Bay. The tides at full and 
change rise from 50 to 60 feet, and ascend the rivers to a 
distance of 15 miles. The shores of the Basin are low, and 
large tracts of very fertile land have been gained from the 
sea by embankments. The shores from the entrance of the 
Basin of Mines to Cape Chignecto, and from Cape Chignecto 
along Chignecto Bay to the Boar's Back, are high and rocky, 
but the innermost' recess of Cumberland Basin has low 
shores, and extensive tracts of dyke-land have been formed 
here likewise. Chignecto Basin is the other great branch of 
the Bay of Fundy. It extends about twenty miles, with an 
average breadth of eight miles, and then divides into two 
minor branches, Cumberland Basin and Shepody Bay ; the 
latter is in New Brunswick, and the former divides New 
Brunswick from Nova Scotia. The northern shores, along 
Northumberland Strait west of Pictou Harbour, are low, and 
partly muddy, partly sandy, except near Pugash Bay, where 
they are high. East of Pictou they are much higher, and 
from Cape St. George they are generally rocky and bold. 
Chedabucto Bay is 25 miles long and from 6 to 12 wide. 
The entrance is between Cape Hogan on Madame Island, 
which belongs to Cape Breton, and Cape Canso. It is alto- 
gether free from islands and cliffs. 

Surface and Soil. — The lowest depression of the country 
seems to occur about 63* 30' W. long., between Halifax 
Harbour on the south and Cobequid Bay on the north. 
Tho summit-level of the Shubenacadie Canal, which tra- 
verses it, does not rise to the elevation of 1 00 feet above the 
sea. The country to the west of that depression may per- 
haps on an average be about 300 feet above the sea-level. 
Its surface, though far from being level, does not appear to 
present any great inequalities, and has a hilly character 
only in that part where it descends towards the west, north, 
and east The ascent from the southern and rocky coast 
is very gradual. The most hilly and probably the most 
elevated district occurs towards the most western extremity, 
west of Lake Rossignol, in the heights called the Blue 
Mountains. This district seems to extend northward to 
the vicinity of Annapolis Basin. Along the Bay of Fundy 
two ridges of hills of moderate elevation enclose the valley 
of the Annapolis river. The southern of these ridges pro- 
bably does not rise above the table-land occupying the inte- 
rior. On the eastern edge of this table-land, at a distance of 
from eight to ten miles from the Basin of Mines, several high 
lulls occur, as Horton Mountain and Ardoise Mountain ; the 
latter is considered to be the most elevated land in Nova Scotia, 
and rises to about 700 feet above the sea. The table-land is 
unknown as far as concerns the qualities of the soil, no 
settlements having been made on it ; but it appears that 
the greatest part of it is covered with forests, which contain 
timber fit for ship-building and other purposes. A great 
number of lakes are dispersed over its surface, among which 
JLake Rossignol is said to be thirty miles long. The lakes 
are most numerous between Annapolis and Liverpool, where 
they constitute a water communication across the country. 
The tract along tho southern coast, and for several miles 
inland, is generally naked and barren, the soil being occupied 
liy rocks and stones : in some places it is covered with low 
trees and bushes, but in general it is unfit for cultivation. 
In a few places, where the land has been cleared of the 
stones, moderate crops of barley and oats are obtained. At 
the head of the bays and on the lower course of the rivers 
there are tracts of alluvial soil which yield good crops; 
lut these cultivable tracts constitute a very small portion 
of the whole, and hence the inhabitants of the scattered 



settlements of this country are almost exclusively occupied 
with fishing and preparing and bringing down the timber 
from the interior. The vicinity of Halifax constitutes an ex- 
ception, though here also the soil is of an indifferent quality. 
The country contiguous to the western coast between Cape 
Sable and Cape St. Mary, though generally rocky and sterile, 
contains a much greater proportion of arable land. The 
country improves considerably on the shores of St. Mary's 
Bay, and still more along those of the Bay of Fundy. Though 
the elevated ridge which runs along this bay is also stony, 
it has a superior soil, and gives abundant crops of wheat 
and other grains, and has extensive orchards : its cider is 
much esteemed. The valley through which the Annapolis 
River Hows is also equally fertile, but cultivation has not 
extended from it to the more elevated country lying south 
of the valley. 

The country surrounding the Basin of Mines is the most 
fertile and the best settled portion of Nova Scotia. It 
contains several thousand acres of the most fertile marsh or 
dyke lands, which owe their origin to the extraordinary ve- 
locity with which the tides rush into the bay, depositing 
vast quantities of alluvial matter on the shore. Where it 
has been possible to exclude the tides by embankments, 
these tracts have been converted into the finest meadows, and 
may also be cultivated with advantage. There are also ex- 
tensive alluvial tracts along the rivers which are very fertile ; 
and even the uplands, which occupy the tracts between the 
river courses, though less fertile, repay the labour bestowed 
on them. A few sandy tracts occur, but they are of compa- 
ratively small extent. The peninsula which divides the 
Basin of Mines from Chignecto Basin has a stony soil, but 
a considerable degree of fertility. At the innermost corner 
of Cumberland Basin there are also marshes, though less 
extensive than those on the Basin of Mines. They are like- 
wise partly produced by the tides, and partly by the alluvial 
deposit brought down by several small rivers which empty 
themselves into Cumberland Basin. 

The eastern portion of Nova Scotia resembles in most re- 
spects the western, constituting in the interior a table-land, 
from 200 to 300 feet above the level of the sea, and with a 
slightly irregular surface. It is likewise for the most part 
covered with forest-trees, and contains several' lakes in the 
eastern districts. The high lands appear to extend with undi- 
minished elevation to the vicinity of the northern coast ; but 
along the northern coast they terminate at 1 2 miles from the 
shores, and the interval is occupied by a long slope, brokeu 
into hills and dales. A portion of the peninsula between 
the Basin of Mines and Northumberland Strait is occupied 
by a cluster of hills, called the Cobequid Mountains. The 
soil of the country contiguous to Northumberland Strait, 
though not of first-rate quality, is rich enough to repay the 
labour bestowed on it. This country also contains rich 
mines of coal and iron. These advantages, united to a 
very profitable fishery, and the vast forests of timber-trees, 
will give some idea of the value of this country. The country 
adjacent to St. George's Bay, the Gut of Canso, and Che- 
dabucto Bay, is much less fertile, and the inhabitants are 
mostly engaged in fishing. The coast from Cape Canso to 
Halifax Harbour is by far the most rugged ana barren in 
Nova Scotia: it is also more thinly settled than the rest, 
and the number of agricultural settlements is very small. 
The scattered population are occupied in the timber-trade 
and fishery. 

Rivers.— The number of rivers is very great, but their 
course is short Nearly all of them form good harbours at 
their mouths, though they arc generally ouly fit for mode- 
rate sized vessels. Most of the rivers have rapids not far 
from the sea, which however do not prevent them from 
being used to float down the timber from the interior. The 
most remarkable are the Annapolis River and the Shube- 
nacadie. The Annapolis River originates in the high land 
which forms the southern side of the entrance of the Basin 
of Mines, and runs west- south-west about 90 miles. It 
becomes navigable about 25 miles from the Gut of Digby, 
which may be considered as its mouth. The Shubenacadie 
River rises in a chain of lakes situated north of Halifax, 
and beginning about two miles from that towu. The most 
northern of these lakes is called the Great Lake : the river 
issuing from it runs northward 55 miles, when it discharges 
itself into the Basin of Mines. At its mouth it is a mile 
wide ; the tide ascends more than 10 miles, and it is navi- 
gable for about 30 miles more. This river and its lakes 
supply the Shubenacadie Canal with water, by which a 
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comrauncation between the Bay of Fandy and Halifax hat 
been established for ships drawing not more than eight feet 
of water. 

Climate.— The climate is colder than that of England, 
but it varies considerably in the different parts of the 
country. Along the southern and western coast there are 
several harbours which are never frosen ; but the harbour 
of Pictou, on Northumberland Strait, is usually closed 
by ice for four months. In Argyle Bay, at the western ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, the thermometer sometimes sinks 
to zero, and in summer it rises, though rarely, above 80°; 
yet the mean annual temperature is stated to be 48°, or only 
two degrees less than that of London. Along the northern 
coast however the frost generally continues from the end of 
December to the beginning of April, and sometimes longer ; 
and during this time there are very heavy fails of snow. 
The spring, as in the northern countries of Europe, is very 
short. As soon as the frost and snow disappear, the country 
is clothed with a vigorous vegetation, and tne heat becomes 
sensible, though it is never oppressive, even in August, 
when it is greatest The autumn is the finest portion of 
the year, on account of the constancy of the weather and 
the moderate temperature. In November or December the 
rains set in : these months and April are the most rainv 
part of the year, but in general the quantity of rain which 
falls is moderate. Fogs prevail on the southern shores and 
at the entrance of the Bay of Fundy in June, July, and 
August, but they do not extend far inland. The climate is 
everywhere very healthy. 

Production*. — Wheat is grown on the better lands, but if 
not cultivated with care it does not succeed. The quantity 
grown is not sufficient for the consumption of the colony, 
and a considerable quantity of flour is imported. Indian 
corn is extensively cultivated along the Bay of Fundy, 
though it is not much used as an article of food. Rye, 
oats, barley, and potatoes are the principal articles which 
are raised. Turnips, beans, and buckwheat are also gene- 
rally cultivated. As the cattle are housed in winter, the 
culture of grasses is one of the principal objects of agricul- 
ture. There are extensive orchards along the Bay of Fundy 
and in the country which surrounds the Basin of Mines ; 
and the cider, which forms a considerable article of export, 
is inferior to none in America. Peaches and grapes ripen 
in ordinary seasons without any artificial aid. 

Cattle and sheep are very numerous, especially in the 
country about the Basin of Mines and along the northern 
shores. Beef and butter make a considerable article of 
export The fleece of the sheep, which is tolerably fine, is 
used for domestic purposes. Horses are not numerous, and 
the breed is indifferent Hogs are tolerably numerous. 

The forests are one of the sources of the wealth of the 
country ; they consist of pine, birch, oak, hemlock, beech, 
ash, maple, and elm, all of which make articles for exporta- 
tion : there are other trees of great beauty, but less value. 
The wild animals are the moose-deer, bear, tiger-cat, fox, 
marten, otter, mink, beaver, musk-rat, porcupine, racoon, 
weasel, squirrel, and hare ; all of which, except the two last, 
have decreased very rapidly in number. The lakes and rivers 
abound with fish, and the sea along the coast contains abun- 
dance of cod, mackerel, herring, shad, alewives, salmon, 
halibut sturgeon, sole, and some other fish of less value ; lob- 
sters, oysters, and different kinds of shell-fish are abundant 
Perhaps one-third of the population subsists on the produce 
of the fisheries, which are carried on along the shores and 
on the coast of Labrador. 

The eastern portion of Nova Scotia is very rich in mine- 
rals. Coal has been discovered at least in ten places 
between the isthmus of Chignecto and Merigomish, and the 
great coal-field of Pictou occupies an area of more than one 
hundred square miles ; the seams vary in thickness from 
one to fifty feet; the seam at the Albion coal-mine is more 
than fifty feet in thickness ; it consists of several distinct 
layers ; the upper or main layer being generally thirty-six 
feet thick. Great quantities of coal are shipped from 
Pictou to the United States for the use of steam-vessels. 
Iron-ore abounds in the same district, but it is not worked ; 
it is also found in abundance in the vicinity of the Anna- 
polis Basin, on the banks of the small river called Moose, 
where it is worked by the Annapolis Iron Mining Company ; 
the ore is very good. Indications of copper and lead occur 
along Northumberland Strait Above 100,000 tonsof gypsum 
are annually shipped to the United States for manure; it 
occur* in several places, and is extensively worked on the 
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•bores of the Basin of Mines. Cumberland 
George's Bay. Salt-springs are nu 
western district, west of a line drawn from tW i 
recess of Cobequid Bay to Pictou. 

Grindstone are worked in several 
omestic use; grindstones are annually 
amount of 10,000/. to the United States. 

Population, fc.— The population of the naanneasa of Xw* 
Scotia, which in 1817 amounted to 64,913. bad aasmmnft ti 
123,848 in 1827,' since which year no eamme has mse 
taken : this increase was equal to rather more than 4 aw 
cent, annually, some part or which was caused ay tsnsnsjav 
tion, but to what extent is not known. TW dftww of im 
population among the different countiee i 
in 1827, as follows •— 

Halifax County:— 

Peninsula of Halifax « 

District of Halifax 

District of Colchester , 

District of Pictou . 

Hants County . . 

King's County • , 

Annapolis County . , 
Shelburne County . 

Queen's County . . 

Lunenburg County • 

Cumberland County • 

Sydney County . . 

63,636 6),31S 12X64! 
The number of births in the year 1827 was 4661, or I a 
27; the number of marriages was 946, or I m 111, end rf 
deaths 1908, or 1 in 65, which last proportion, if ma rtfj* 
ters are correctly kept, indicates great selabri&y in the aV 
mate. 

The population of the colony is of a mixed 
consists of four distinct classes : the Indiana, or 
—part of the tribe of Micro acs— who do not 
number; free negroes, of whom there are abont 
dians, descendants of the French, by whom the 
partially settled before its conquest by the EngbwV 
whose numbers do not much exceed 6000 ; the reammmg 
class, who form the main body of the popnlarioav ssi tm 
descendants of colonists from UermanY, of reftag o a reyeiaa 
from the former British provinces of North America. ae4 
emigrants from all parts of the United Kmgdoea, bat an 
especially from Scotland. The Acadiana are Roman Ca- 
tholics ; they settle, together as much 
their religion, language, and customs, and' 
with their Protestant neighbours : the deepamanta *f tat 
ther nations are so mixed together that all ihmiamn 
baracteristics are lost 
Acadia was the name given to Nova Scotia and tat stf 
jacent countries when they were under the *W»^ «f 
France. 

The province is divided into nine counties^ m ham ■ «r* 
the island of Cape Breton, which b included witmn ts» f+ 
v eminent These counties, which have already Veea «■* 
ra era ted, are subdivided into 43 townships, which an a* 
all of equal extent ; their inhabitants meet together at au- 
thorise the raising of money for local purposes. 

Halifax, the capital of the province, in 44* «r* & as. 
and 63° 38' W. long., is built on the declivity of a aik tat 
summit of which is 240 feet above the sea. It staeib at ** 
western side of the harbour, which is »p^f»irffs, •**% aui 
accessible at all seasons of the year. There is saaee wfce 
it for I COO vessels to ride in safety. It is entered*? a m< 
sixteen miles long, which terminates in a sheet e/ «m 
called Bedford Basin, the area of which is ten eqoare ss*«& 
The mouth is protected by a small island forming tw* r» 
sages into the harbour, one of which, the eastern smt 
can be used only by small vessels. Opposite to the ton a 
another small island, George Island, which is strongly Ir* 
fled. The town is regularly laid out and the streets ar* i* 
the most part paved or macadamised. Indodzag a> 
suburbs, the town is two miles long and half a mile am* 
it contains 2 churches, 1 Roman Catholic chapel and «a 
chapels for Protestant dissenters. The ' Pr ov in ce B uM-ai, 
in the centre of the town, is a handsome well-bedt «^ea 
of freestone, 140 feet long, 70 feet wide, and 42 fcet h^t 
It contains the chambers of meeting for the tegtsUc** U 
dies, the custom-house, the offices of the provincial gurcrt 
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man*, and the superior law courts. The court-house, in 
which the oourts of Common Pleas and the Sessions of the 
peace are held, is a plain brick building. It contains an 
exchange-room for the merchants. Halifax is the principal 
naval station in British America, and in time of war its pos- 
session im of great importance : it contains a well-appointed 
naval arsenal. At the last census, in 1827, the town con- 
tained 1580 houses; since that time it has been much im- 
proved and enlarged. It is the seat of government for the 
province,, and carries on a considerable trade with the 
United Kingdom, the West India Colonies, and the United 
States. The post-office packets which convey the corre- 
spondence between Europe and British America arrive at 
Halifex from Falmouth once in every month. 

Opposite to Halifax, on the eastern side of the harbour, 
is the small town of Dartmouth ; it was a thriving place 
during the war, but has not increased since. A steam-boat 
is constantly employed for the conveyance of passengers 
from one town to the other. 

Truro, a town containing about 1 00 houses, mostly built 
of wood, stands at the head of the Basin of Mines. It con- 
tains a church and a court-house, and returns one member 
to the House of Assembly. 

Pictou. on the Straits of Northumberland, opposite to 
Prince £dward's Island, contains a population above 3000. 
There are an Episcopal, a Catholic, and two Presbyterian 
chapels. A considerable trade is carried on in lumber and 
coal ; as many as 100 vessels have been loaded with timber 
for England in a single year. The harbour has a bar at its 
mouth, hut within it is capacious, and has from 5 to 9 fa- 
thoms depth of water. 

Dorchester is situated a mile above the navigation on 
Antigonish river. It has a considerable trade in proportion 
to its sbe, and contains a court-house, a Baptist, a Presby- 
terian, and a Roman Catholic chapel. 

Guysborough stands on the western side of Milford Haven, 
at the head of Chedabucto Bay. It contains a court-house, 
so Episcopal church, Roman Catholic and Protestant Dis- 
senters' ohapels. 

Amherst stands near the isthmus which divides the Bay 
of Fundy from Northumberland Strait. It is a small but 
thriving place. 

Windsor, the county town of Hants, stands at the conflu- 
ence of the St. Croix and the Avon, about 40 miles north 
from Halifax. It contains a college, an academy, an Epis- 
copal church, a Roman Catholic chapel, and places of woe- 
ship for many sects of Protestant Dissenters. 

Chester is a thriving town on the north side of Mahon 
Bay, about 9 miles from its entrance. It contains several 
saw, grist, and fulling mills, and carries on a considerable 
lumber trade. Many of its inhabitants are engaged in the 
fishery. 

Lunenburg, a regularly built town, contains about 300 
houses and four churches and chapels. It carries on the 
lumber trade with the West India Colonies. 

Liverpool, the shire town of Queen's county, is well built 
It stands en the west side of the harbour. The inhabitants 
are mostly engaged in the lumber trade and fishery, which 
afford exports to Europe and the West Indies. Liverpool 
harbour is never frozen, and is accessible at all seasons of 
the year. 

Annapolis, the county town of the county of the same 
name, stands on a peninsula which projects into the Gut of 
Digby. It has not advanced in size or population for many 
years. Annapolis was the capital of the province under the 
French, who called it tort KoyaL It continued to be the 
seat of government until 1750, when Halifax became the 
capital of the province. 

8heiburne, in the county of that name, was built by 
American loyalists immediately after the recognition of the 
independence of the United States. Withiu a year after 
it was founded, the town is said to have contained 12,000 
inhabitants, but it soon began to decline, and is now almost 
deserted. The town stands at the northern extremity of an 
inlet 10 miles deep and two miles wide. The few inhabit- 
ants that remain are employed in fishing and ship-build- 
ing. 

Yarmouth, also in Shelburne county, on the west coast 
of the province, contains about 100 houses, and consists of 
one atreet nearly two miles long, but the dwellings are not 
placed close together. 

The affairs of the province are administered by a lieute- 
nant-governor, subordinate to the governor-general of 



British North America, a council of 12 members appointed 
by the crown, and a house of assembly, consisting of 41 
members, elected by forty-shilling freeholders. The assembly 
is elected for seven years, but may be dissolved or prorogued 
at the pleasure of the lieutenant-governor: it must meet 
every year. 

The bishop of Nova Scotia and the chief-justice of the 
province are ex-ofncio members of the council : the latter 
acts as its president. The laws are administered by a court 
of queen's bench, which holds its sittings in Halifax, and 
by district courts, as in the provinces of Canada. The 
common and statute law of England are in force, together 
with the statutes passed by the provincial parliament, and 
allowed by the queen in council. 

The militia of the province, in 1836, comprised 1063 com- 
missioned officers and 22,488 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. 

The exports of the province consist principally of lumber 
and the produce of the fisheries. Of the first description of 
produce there were shipped, in 1836, of pine, birch, and 
ash timber, masts, deals, shingles, and staves, to the value 
of 115,620/., and the shipments of cod, herrings, mackerel, 
salmon, and fish oil, amounted to 186,908/. In the same 
year there were exported 31,489 tons of gypsum, 42,587 
tons of coals, and agricultural produce, valued at 26,063/. 
The total value of exports was 446,097/. The imports, 
which consisted principally of British manufactured goods 
and West India produce, amounted in value to 733,540/. 
Included in this amount there were 347,176 bushels of salt, 
and agricultural produce, valued at 85,558/. 

The shipping that entered and cleared from the province 
in 1836 was: 

Inwards. Outward*. 

Ship* Toot. Ships. Too*. 

Great Britain 108 29,544 112 30,931 

British Colonies 2,295 147,781 2,540 170,407 

United States 965 97,689 902 90,399 

Foreign States 36 6,119 20 2,783 

3,404 381,133 3,574 294,520 

(M'Gregor's British America ; Bouchette, British Domi- 
nion* in North America.) 

NOVA ZEMBLA, a corruption of the Russian name of 
Novai'a Zemli'a (new land), designates an island situated 
in the Arctic Ocean, between 70i* and 764° N. lat and 52° 
and 66° E. long. It extends in length from south-south* 
west to north-north-east nearly 400 miles, but its width, so 
far as it is known, does not exceed 50 miles on an average, 
though in our maps it still occupies double that extent from 
west to east It is divided from the island of Waigats, 
which lies farther south, by the Strait of Kara, which is 
more than 30 miles wide. Zembla properly consists of 
several islands ; at least it is known that between 73° and 
74° N. lat. a strait, called Matotshkin Shar, divides it into 
two islands, and it is very probable that some inlets, farther 
north, are likewise straits; but it has hitherto been found 
impossible to advance far into them, since even in the midst 
of summer they are closed with ice. The island south of 
the Matotshkin Shar has been recently surveyed by Rus- 
sian seamen, but more than one-half of the eastern coast of 
the island north of the strait has always been found so closely 
beset with ice, as to prevent all farther progress. The west- 
ern coast, up to Cape Nassau, the most northern point of 
the island, is known. It appears that the wide arm of the 
sea which lies between Novai'a Zemlia and the extensive 
headland separating the Bay of Kara from the wide gulf 
into which the Oby river flows, is always encumbered in its 
northern part with close masses and fields of ice. No ves- 
sel, and not even a boat, has yet succeeded in makiug its 
way to the east far enough to reach the gulf of the Oby. 

The land on the western side of the island is mountain- 
ous, rising from a steep and bold shore to the height of 1 000 
and 2000 feet. The highest mountains are near the western 
entrance of the Matotshkin Shar, where several summits 
attain more than 2000 feet above the sea-level. The most 
elevated mountain is on the strait itself, and is 3475 feet 
high. The eastern shores are comparatively level, espe- 
cially towards the south. Though the heat in summer is 
very great, owing to the long continuance of the sun above 
the horison (four months and a half at the northern ex- 
tremity), the soil thaws only to the depth of between six 
inches and two feet and a half; and at that distance from 
the surface ice is always found. The vegetation, which 
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covers tome parts of the surface, consists only of lichens and 
mosses. White bears, foxes, walrusses or morses, and seals 
abound, as well as rein-deer and water-fowl. The islands 
are frequently visited by fishermen from Arkangel and 
other places in order to take the walrus. Nova Zembla first 
became known by the voyage of Steven Burough (1556), 
but had previously been visited by the Russians. The 
Dutchman, William Barents, passed the winters of 1596-7 
in ley Haven, near the most northern extremity of the 
island. The Russian government in recent times has sent 
several expeditions to explore the islands, as already ob- 
served, but they have not yet completely succeeded in this 
object. (Barrow's Chronological History of Voyages into 
tht Arctic Regions ; London Geog. Journal, vol. vni.) 

NOVACULl'NA (Benson), the name of a conchifer be- 
longing to the Solen family. [Solknidjb] 

NOVA'LIS, the literary name assumed by Friedrich 
von Rardenberg, who was born in 1772, at a family estate 
in Mansfeld. His father, Baron von Hardenberg, had been 
a soldier in his youth, and was director of the Saxon salt- 
works. Himself and his wife, the mother of Novalis, be- 
longed to the religious society of Hernhuters. Novalis 
was the eldest of eleven children, and was very delicate in 
his earlier years. He was of a dreamy nature, and displayed 
no extraordinary talent, till a dangerous illness, which at- 
tacked him in his ninth year, and could only be cured by 
painful remedies, awoke him from a kind of intellectual 
slumber, and he appeared thenceforward as a lively and 
intelligent child. His diligence was great, and in his twelfth 
year he possessed considerable knowledge of the Latin and 
some acquaintance with the Greek language. He displayed a 
great predilection for tales (Mahrchcn), some of which he 
invented for the amusement of his brothers. In 1789 he 
attended a gymnasium, and in the following year weut to 
study at Jena, where he remained till 1792, when he went 
with his brother Erasmus to the university of Leipzig. In 
the succeeding year he removed to Wittenberg, where his 
studies were completed. 

At this time he became acquainted with Frederic Schlegel, 
and also with Fichte, whose system of philosophy, called the 
Wistenschafislehre, he studied with ardour. On leaving 
Wittenberg he went to Arnstadt, to attend for the first time 
to practical business. He soon became acquainted with a 
neighbouring lady, called by his biographer Sophia von K , 
of whom he became violently enamoured. In 1795 he 
went to Weissenfels, and was made auditor of the depart- 
ment of which his father was director. The death of Sophia 
and of his brother Erasmus, both in the year 1797, was a 
great shock to Novalis ; he ' however pursued his business 
with activity, and it is about this time that his ' Hymns to 
Night' are supposed to have been written. 

In 1 798 he was betrothed to a lady called Julia von Ch., 
and about this time he wrote his * Pupils at Sais.' 

Returning to Jena, he became acquainted with August 
Wilhelm Schlegel, and with Tieck, the romance writer, and 
author of the biography to which wo are indebted for all 
the information that we have respecting the life of Novalis. 
In 1800 the romance' Heinrich von Ofterdingen* was com- 
menced by Novalis, and was, as he explains in a letter to 
his friend Tieck, designed to be an apotheosis of poesy. 
This singular work was never finished, although the plan of 
its conclusion is preserved. The hero, Heinrich, is an old 
German poet, supposed by some to be the author of the 
' Nibelungen-lied,' and the purpose of the work is to show 
the whole world, with every profession and pursuit, on its 
poetical side. It would little suit most romance readers, as 
the story is too wild to be interesting, and is merely a thread 
to connect the author's own thoughts and opinions. The 
conclusion of the work, as given by rough notes, was to have 
been eccentric even for a German enthusiast. Heinrich 
was to have come into a land where men, beasts, minerals, 
and even tones and colours held converse, where the world 
of tales (Marahonwelt) was to become visible, and the real 
world to be considered as a tale. It may be observed that 
Novalis regarded the Mahrchen, or popular traditions, with 
singular respect, and discerned in them, or fancied he dis- 
cerned* a deep meaning. He was accustomed, says his bio- 
grapher, to regard the most ordinary occurrence as a miracle, 
and the supernatural as something ordinary. 

In 1800 ne was subject to spilling blood, and fell into a 
weak state. The books which he then constantly studied 
were the Bible, and the works of Zinzendorf and Lavater. 
He loved to talk of all his projected works, and professed 



that he now for the first time knew what m 
designed to re-write 4 Ofterdingen.* On the 19th Maer*. 
1 80 1, he died, in the presence of his friend Frederic Sihloaal, 
before he had completed his 29th year. ^ 

Novalis is a writer who will either be read with w<4- 
gree of enthusiasm or not read at alL Hence wbao slaoiet 
idolised by the partisans of the romantic school, btsat» 
tioned with a kind of benevolent contempt by the ~~ 
of that school. His imagination and enthusiasm a 
boundless: he darts from prodigy to prodigy with a 
that cannot be followed, unless the reader allows hia s s s tf u 
sympathise with the author. The effect* of the ideal ptos*- 
sophy of Fichte, and the love of tales so predominant in iW 
romantic school, are plainly discernible in NoraWa works. 
He had literally constructed an unreal world of his owa, 
and seems to have breathed an atmosphere uUoriy nobis 
that of the actual world. A desire of combining relipcm 
fervency with philosophy is also apparent ; and thus that 
combination of speculation and enthusiasm which at fboad 
in the writings of the Alexandrian PlatonisU and the Un- 
ties was very acceptable to him. The * Hymns to NtgbC an! 
the latter part of * Ofterdingen,' are equally raaarka&ie £* 
the vast power manifested in the construction and the dim- 
ness of the construction itself, while here and there Um 
acuteness of some remarks is not to be m it fa k o n The 
• Pupils at Sais* is another fragment of a romance, tbe ob- 
ject of which was to reveal Novalis's view* of fdraam 
science, for which and mathematics he bad a groat testa. 
If however the works above mentioned are remarkable f* 
singular combination, his spiritual songs C Geastfiehe LscsW i 
are no less so for their perfect simplicity and pore spent <* 
devotion. They are indeed complete rem* of fofagsw* 
poetry. The posthumous works of Noralis contsan amo- 
rous aphorisms, which show the direction of has atodje*, * 
most remarkable turn of thought, and a love of etafthnr, 
paradox, combined with singular acut c o co a . The wkit 
works of Novalis were collected and edited by bis firsmdt 
Tieck and F. Schlegel, with a biography prefixed Vj tht 
former. The edition has been reprinted at Paris, ss cot 
vol. 8vo. 

NO V A'RA, the Province of, in the Sardinian tsrnssm 
is bounded on the north by the province of Paltawaa. « 
the east by the river Ticino, which divides it ft^An- 
trian Lombardy, on the south by the province of ICartarm, 
and on the west by the provinces of Vercelli and Val £ Sacs. 
It is about 35 miles in length and \S in breadth, assd cm- 
sists in a great measure of a plaiu between the mess Sow 
to the west and Ticino to the east, which is uu o o. i l m n 
length from north to south by the Agogna, likewueani 
of the Po. The northern part of the province exit 
the hills which border on the lakes Maggioro sod Orta. 
The population is 134,000, distributed among 93 < 
(Serristori, Saggio Statistico <T Italia.) The country 1 
part of the plain of the Po, and is very ptodoctrvc. aso- 
cial ly in corn, rice, wine, hemp, and silk. Abundance «f 
poultry and pigs arc reared. 

The chief town, Novara, a bishop's sea, is sitaaassd ec a 
hill at the foot of which Hows the Agogna ; it is fortusoi. ssd 
the circumference of its ramparts is nearly two safes Son 
from a distance, the town with its numerous steep*** ^ 
pears more considerable than it really ia. It k I 
place of some importance, though old looking aod 
larly built : it has many churches and conventa* a f 
a clerical seminary, two hospitals, a library in t 
house, several palaces, especially that of the nob** taenir 
Bellini, a handsome square, a theatre, and 15,304 cahaaev 
ants, including its communal territory ; a considerable e»*» 
is carried on in silk and agricultural produce. The ch o p, a 
of S. Gaudensio contains several valuable pointing*, Coo at 
Prina, minister of finance of the late kingdom of Italy as a * 
Napoleon, who was murdered by the mob at Milan aa 1st 4 
was a native of Novara. Luigi Bossi, the author of flat oot» 
General History of Italy existing, in 19 volumes dro„ oad 
of several other works, was also a nativo of thai *r> 
vinoe. The high road from Turin to Milan poaoos throofft 
Novara. 

The other towns of the province are— 1, Bof gousto ero*. » 
the north part of the province, not far from the lakes Mac 
giore and Orta, a well-built bustling little town, with €<•*• 
inhabitants ; 2, Oleggio, near the right bank of the Trae* 
with 6900 inhabitants; 3, Trccate, in the sooth part of t^« 

Province, with 4200 inhabitants; 4, Camere, with 340# » 
abitants ; 5, Orta, on tbo eastern shore of the lake of aa* 
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*ame name, wiih a sanctuary on the hills above, dedicated 
to St. Francis, is much frequented by the country-people 
ai ootid. The pretty lake of Orta, which is partly in the pro- 
vince of Novara, is ton miles in length from north to south, 
and little more than a mile in breadth. Its southern ex- 
tremity is about 20 miles north of Novara. Its outlet is at 
the opposite or northern end, from which the waters flow 
into the Lago Maggiore, which is seven miles distant to 
the east. The banks of the lake of Orta are hilly and 
pleasant, and covered with villages, hamlets, and handsome 
country-houses. Many of the inhabitants of this district 
emigrate to foreign countries, and especially to Spain, 
whence some return with the savings of their industry. In 
the middle of the lake is the little island of S. Giulio, with a 
very handsome church, a palace belonging to the bishop of 
Novara, and some other buildings and gardens. This island 
was once fortified, and is mentioned in the wars of the 
middle ages. 

The actual province of Novara is only a part of the for- 
mer territorial division, called II Novarese, which com- 
Cised the whole country between the Sesia, the Ticino, 
igo Maggiore, and the Alps, including numerous alpine 
valleys, ft was frequently a subject of contention in the 
Italian wars. It formerly belonged to the duchy of Milan ; 
it was given up by Austria to the king of Sardinia by the 
peace of Vienna in 1735 ; was reunited by Bonaparte to the 
Milanese, and formed part of the kingdom of Italy ; and was 
restored to the king of Sardinia in 1815. The upper part 
of this interesting region is known by the name of Valli 
di Novara. 

NOVA'RA, VALLI DI, or ALTO NOVARE'SE, a 
geographical denomination which designates a large tract 
of country consisting of numerous valleys in the Lepontian 
Alps, which are formed by mountains extending from the 
sources of the Anza at the eastern foot of Mount Rosa to 
those of the Tosa or Toccia at the foot of Mount Gries, which 
belongs to the group of the St. Got hard. All the waters 
from these valleys flow into the Lago Maggiore. A con- 
siderable alpine stream, the Toccia or Tosa, flows through a 
long tortuous valley from north to south, about 45 miles in 
length to its BDStuary in the lake. The upper part of the 
valley of the Tosa is called Val Formazza, and is from 
.1000 to 4000 feet above the level of the sea. Lower 
down, the valley takes the name of Vallc Antigorio, which 
extends as far south as the bridge of Crevola, at the opening 
of the transverse Yalley Di Vedro, through which the 
great Simulon road passes. South of Crevola the main valley 
assumes the name of Val d'Ossola or Oscella, which it 
retains as far as its opening upon the Lago Maggiore. Several 
lateral valleys, descending from the high Alps, open into the 
valley of the Tosa from the west, called respectively Val di 
Vedro. Val Bugnanco.Val Antrona, and others from the east, 
such as the Val Vigezza, which extends upwards to the 
ridge which divides the Sardinian territory from the Swiss 
canton of Ticino. A road leads from Domo d'Ossola to Lo- 
carno by the Val Vigezza; the highest pass of it, near Cen- 
lo valli, is 3000 feet above the sea. 

The whole of this alpine district, including the main valley 
of tho Tosa, and the various lateral valleys which open into 
it. is now constituted into one administrative province of the 
Sardinian states, called Ossola, from the name of the chief 
town, Domo d'Ossola, which is well built and cheerfully 
situated in a broad part of the valley: it has about 1500 
inhabitants. The traveller who comes from Switzerland by 
the Siraplon finds at Domo d'Ossola the first appearance of 
an Italian country, Italian manners, and Italian sky. The 
province of Ossola cou tains 33,000 inhabitants, distributed 
imoug 64 communes. (Serristori.) 

South of the province of Ossola is the province of Pal- 
lanza, which also forms part of the Valli di Novara, and 
consists of a fine strip of land along the western coast of the 
Lago Maggiore and of several valleys extending on both 
sides of the lower Tosa. The longest valley is that of the 
Anza, a mountain-stream which descends from Mount Rosa, 
and after an eastern course of nearly 30 miles enters the 
Tosa near Vogogna. The upper part of this valley, whfch 
is m some parts more than 4000 feet above the sea, is called 
Val Macugnaga; several mountain-passes, practicable only 
in summer, lead from it into the Valais. The inhabitants 
of Val Macugnaga speak a dialect of the Swiss German, 
and they seem to be of a race akin to that of the Valais. 
Their houses are built of wood, and their country is rugged 
and poor. The lower or eastern part of the valley of the 
P. O, No. 1021. 



Anza, down to its confluence with the Tosa, is called Va* 
Anzasca, and has quite a different appearance. The vine 
is cultivated here, and the hamlets are built after the Italian 
fashion. The women of the Val Anzasca are noted for their 
comeliness, and their refined appearance and manners, 
which are superior to those of their neighbours. Their dress 
is gay and fanciful, and recalls to mind that of the women 
of the Greek islands. The Val Stroma, south of the Val 
Anzasca, opens to the northern coast of the lake of Orta. 

The principal towns of the province of Pallanza arc— 1, 
Pallanza, on the banks of the lake Maggiore, opposite the 
Borromean Islands, which has the Tribunate di Prefettura, 
or provincial court, a royal college, and about 2000 inha- 
bitants. 2, Intra, north of Pallanza, which has 3300 inha- 
bitants, ajid carries on some trade by boats on the lake. 
3. Arona, with 2000 inhabitants. [Arona.] The population 
of the province is 64,800, distributed among 98 communes. 

NOVATIANS, a Christian sect which arose in the mid- 
dle of the third century. Their leader Novatianus (or as 
Lardner prefers to call him, following the Greek writers. 
Novatus), was a presbyter at Rome, who, after the death of 
Fabian, bishop of Rome (a.d. 250), and the election of Cor- 
nelius as his successor (a.d. 251), refused to submit to the 
authority of Cornelius, and procured from three bishops his 
own ordination as bishop of Rome. Upon this Cornelius 
called a council at Rome, and excommunicated Novatian and 
his adherents, who immediately formed a distinct sect, and 
thus became schismatics. But Novatian is also reckoned as a 
heretic, on account of his opinions respecting those Chris- 
tians who after baptism had fallen into open sin, whom ho 
declared that the church had not the power to admit again 
to her communion, even though they should give satisfac 
tory evidence of their repentance. In consequence of this 
strictness of discipline his followers obtained from the Greek 
writers the name of Cathari (icaQapoi), that is, Puritans. 
In other points the opinions of Novatian did not differ from 
those of the Catholics. Some writers charge him with un- 
sound opinions respecting the Trinity, but there is ample 
evidence to disprove this accusation. His later followers 
condemned second marriages. Novatian is highly spoken 
of by the ecclesiastical writers for his learning, eloquence, 
piety, and exemplary conduct. It is true that Cornelius 
accuses him of very disreputable conduct in the means by 
which he obtained ordination, and in other matters; but 
these are the statements of a violent opponent, couched in 
very unmeasured language, and some of them are highly 
improbable. 

Novatian was assisted in his proceed in ers by Novatus, a 
presbyter of Carthage, whom Cyprian calls the author of 
the schism; and he numbered also among his followers 
some bishops and several presbyters. His sect spread 
widely, and embraced at various times some men of very 
high character and attainments. The Novatians were in- 
cluded in the severe edict which Constantino issued, about 
a.d. 331, against the Valentinians, Marcionites, Cataphry- 
gians, and other heretics ; but it is thought that through 
the influence which some of their leaders had with the 
emperor, they suffered little on that occasion. Under the 
Arian emperors they shared in common with the ortho- 
dox in the persecutions which they endured ; but under 
the Catholic emperors they appear to have enjoyed repose 
on account of their orthodox opinions on the Trinity. This 
sect declined in importance during the fifth century. 

Novatian wrote several works, of which there remain 
a treatise, ' Of Jewish Meats ;' another, ' Of the Trinity,' or 
• Of the Rule of Faith ;' a letter of the Roman clergy to 
Cyprian, written during the vacancy of the see of Rome, 
after the death of Fabian, in August, 250. There is another 
letter to Cyprian, written in the same year, but it is not 
certain that Novatian was its author. Jerome gives a cata- 
logue of Novatian's wo^Jts, among which are two, • Of 
Easter,' and * Of Circumcision.' The Novatians asserted 
that their leader suffered martyrdom, but of this we have 
no proof. 

(Eusebius, Hist. Ecc, vi. 43 ; Hieronymus, De Vir. II- 
lust., chap. 70 ; Epiphanius, De Hceresiis ; Lardner's Cre* 
dibility, pt. ii.,chap. 47 ; Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History , 
Neander's Kirchengeschichte.) 

NOVEL. It will be as well to draw a distinction at 
starting between romances and novels; the one term in 
eludes all fictitious narratives of the kind called romantic, 
whether in prose or verse ; the other is used to designate 
that species of romance which is most common at present, 

Vol.XVL— 2Z 
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Those who are accustomed to look upon all literary compo- 
sition as depending for its changes on that prevalent tone 
and character of society, which are usually known by the 
name of the spirit of the age, will easily allow that imagi- 
native writings are not excepted from the general rule ; that 
they are in fact the expression of the age in which they 
appear. It remains then for us to find out, if possible, what 
relation they bear to that prevalent tone of society to which 
we have already alluded, as the spirit of the age.* 

A comparison between the novel and other imaginative 
compositions, such as narrative, lyrical, or dramatic poetry, 
will show that while the latter depend for their effect on 
our tastes and sympathies as men, the former requires us to 
be interested in the circumstances of the plot as well as in 
the characters themselves. The interest excited by the 
1 Iliad/ and by • Hamlet,' exists independently of our 
knowledge of the history of Troy or of Denmark; and 
hence the universal celebrity of those poems. They have 
been read and will be read with delight, not only by one age 
or country, but by all. They exhibit pictures of humanity ; 
and, as such, do not depend for their popularity on the fact 
of their readers being interested by the customs which they 
describe or the scenes in which the stories are laid. It is 
as a man, not as a prince of Denmark, that we are inte- 
rested in Hamlet. If Hector and Andromache had been 
natives of the South Sea Islands, we should have read the 
description of their parting with as much sympathy as we 
do now. 

In novels, on the contrary, we require, in order to be fully 
satisfied, to be interested in the circumstances, the dress, 
manners, and language of the characters, as well as in the 
characters themselves. But these circumstances, the out- 
ward dress of the story, are precisely those parts in which 
the peculiarities of age and country are developed— those 
which render the hero of the novel an individual, not the 
representative of a class. If we acknowledge thus far, we 
shall see that the interest which the novel excites depends 
on more causes than that of the narrative or dramatic 
poem. But being a more intense, it is also a more confined 
interest ; and thus we see why the ponderous romances of the 
seventeenth century have ceased to delight the world, while 
the ' Iliad ' is as fresh to us as it was to Plato or Cicero. 

This additional source of interest however is that which 
depends in itself on the peculiarities of the age in which 
any one novel or class of novels appears. Thus the stilted 
romance of Elizabeth's time was the legitimate offspring of 
a taste then very prevalent for an ideal state of pastoral 
life called Arcadian. The readers in that day were the 
higher ranks, the court, and the nobility, and the novel 
both led and followed their taste. In another country we 
find romances of chivalry particularly current when the age 
of chivalry was nearly passed, and when the realities of 
Moorish warfare had been succeeded by a fashionable en- 
thusiasm unaccompanied by action. Such were the novels 
which Cervantes began by caricaturing and ended by sur- 
passing. 

Sir Walter Scott's novels are in like manner the legiti- 
mate creation of their age. Percy's ' Reliques' and some other 
books had given a retrospective turn to literature. Men began 
to find that Pope and Dryden,or even Milton, did not contain 
all that was worth knowing in the literature of England. 
A race of antiquaries sprang up, and with them an anti- 
quarian novelist Gothe's famous saying about Shakspere, 
which Carlyle has so cleverly applied to Scott, — * that 
Shakspere formed his characters from within outwards, 
Scott from without inwards,* is so true, that any one who 
bears it in mind while reading Scott will not fail to see that 
the attraction of the * Waverley novels' depends more on 
the dresses and decorations than on the actors. 

To quote one more instance ; during the first half of the 
last century the great object of attention was « the town,' 
by which was meant the profligate life spent by men of 
fashion. A glance at the poetry of that age is enough to 
show that Nature had small charms for the reading public, 
and that fashion was then everything. If we turn to the 
novelists, to Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, and then 
to their descriptions, can anything be more obvious, than that 

9 Some ridicule ha* been cait on -thin exprewion, bni apparently wlthont 
much reaton. The term u not iwr«l to exnre** ouo simple notion, but as a 
■leans of indicating by a kind of Ti-rb&l short hand a number of notions which 
***n expanded might fill \ulumes. Hall Uie common theological forms m me 
ae» liable \o the same objection (which is expressed by applying to them the 
na»a« of • eaut ' ) ; bot * hen all persons are to a certain extent agreed on trhat 
tbe wotda at« to mean, it matters little what words we employ. 



the external dress of the novel— that by which it h <*jtts- 
guished from other narrative works of imagination.— dew/ta 
entirely on the age in which it is written, and is in f4rrt t 
tolerably faithful but somewhat exaggerated rrftectaro *•* 
the favourite ideal objects and pursuits of the rmt. f 
classes at the time. 

But there is another salient feature in the novel, wWa : 
possesses in common with the poetical romance, and wt* t 
distinguishes it roost completely from all classical firth* * 
We refer to the important part played in almost all nn«j 
by that kind of love which goes by the name of mmirur 
{ It cannot be doubted that the influence of Chnata&r* 
and of the old German spirit upon the nations of nwi 3 
Europe has contributed to alter the treatment and Ad- 
dition of women, not only in degree but in kind. Ta U* 
eye of a Roman observer, one of the most remarkable s*r^ 
liarities of the German nation was the veneration psas i- 
women, and this veneration, transmitted through flec- 
tions, affected in no unfavourable degree by Christian yrt- 
cepts, although changing in appearance with the rhsjf* -f 
ages, still exists in that gallantry of which the Roman* *z 1 
Greeks seem to have been wholly ignorant; aad *a*r4> m 
the romantic novel, as being a picture of human tie. ph»« 
a most important part. But it is still to be remembered that 
it is not the passion of love as a classical author would h**r 
described it, but the passion as developed in those nm^m 
among whom romantic tales have been principally cnrrea% 
which thus predominates in the romantic noveL 

The ' Bride of Lammermoor' is perhaps the most perfect 
instance of a love-tale which we possess, but that torch- 
ing and exquisitely pathetic story would hare been m many 
of its most striking features unintelligible to mea vbo d*d 
not begin by assuming, as we all instinctively do, the exig- 
ence of a feeling partly corporeal, partly mental. mxti« 
dependent on national custom, which goes with as by tie* 
name of love. The only parallel instances in the reaa^e 
of classical literature are, as far as the writer knows, sqs* 
scattered passages in the ' Odyssey,' and the characters J 
Haemon and Antigone as described by Sophocles. It m in- 
po riant to insist on this feature of the novel, because it u 
once gives a clue to the popularity of those numerous k*>- 
tales which in our times appear in such profusion, axe read. 
and disappear, provided always that we connect this fcsnn. 
which runs through them all, with the desire which all if 
us possess of giving to those dreams of domestic h appen * 
— which are the offspring of feelings which we iftW-J 
both by nature and by education— as much of reality as * 
possible. 

The popularity of novels is one of the roost canoes fea- 
tures of our literature ; and it is to be observed that it « 
attended with an almost entire discouragement of dramatic 
composition, and with a marked preference on the t*n -/ 
those who apparently patronise the drama, for tcesuc eftnc 
in place of accurate dramatic delineation of character 
There is scarcely one tragedy worth mention of a date r an- 
terior to the time of Fielding. * Philip van Aitrretfe.' U» 
offspring of our day, and, although far below a ta mcrx 
Talfourd's ' Ion,' are worth notice, as well for other lessee* 
as because they have been accompanied by an effort, u an. 
to redeem the stage from serving as the mere vchxie y 
dramatised novels. But we cannot give to * Ptnlrp nr 
Artevelde* the name of a drama; indeed the author tea- 
sel f styles it a dramatic romance ; and its length and tW 
character of many of its incidents bring it rather under Oe 
romance than the drama. We have drawn a die? met. a 
between the romance and the novel, the former bct&{ ra» 
more comprehensive word; but we roust still bear in m.%* 
that a prose hovel stands in the same relation to a later at* 
that a poetical romance does to an earlier, for poetry cue- 
stitutes the only possible literature of an age of reciter^: 
and it is not until men begin to read for themselves thae 
prose comes into being. 

There is another feature about the novels of the fas- 
ten t day which deserves especial notice, and that » tir 
manifold forms which they assume. We have them ■» 
naval tales, military records, love stories, politirml me- 
moirs, tho diaries of clergymen, lawyers, and phv 
— suited in short to every class of readers. Fro 
we see how much the demand influences the 
even in that most incorporeal of all manufactures, h^i 
making. That the appetite is fed by the supply is also 1 
but not to an extent sufficient to justify us in supposm* 1 
the one depends entirely upon the other, Tho maaimea* 
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racter of modern romantic literature as compared with that 
uniformity which distinguished the romances of the middle 
ages, when author after author exhausted his powers in 
adding to one bulky record of the fall of Troy, or the con- 
quests of Alexander, is the last proof which we need bring 
to show that romances do really depend upon and go along 
with the prevailing tone of the age in which they appear. 

It is not the province of this work to enlarge on the pro- 
bable or actual effects of any course of reading, but it may 
be as well to point out that the injury supposed to be done 
to the mind by uovel reading is not peculiar to any one kind 
of study. A constant devotion to any abstract speculation 
notoriously deadens the taste ; and too much cultivation of 
aoy one pursuit necessarily gives the corresponding part of 
the mind a growth disproportionate to that of the rest. The 
peculiar evil of novel-reading depends on the bad quality of the 
food devoured, which pampers our love for ideal griefs and 
joys, to the prejudice of all well organised efforts to grapple 
with the realities of life.* 
NOVELISE. [Justinian's Legislation.] 
NOVEMBER, the eleventh month of the Julian year, 
was the ninth in the year of Romulus, whence it received 
its name. This name was assigned to it in the Alban 
calendar. It originally consisted of thirty days, which were 
continued by Romulus and Numa. Julius Caesar gave it 
another day, but Augustus reduced it again to thirty, and 
this number it has ever since retained. 

Our Saxon ancestors called November Blot-monath 
(blood-month), the month of sacrifice, because at this season 
the heathen Saxons made a provision for winter, and offered 
in sacrifice many of the animals which were then killed. 
Tliis is distinctly stated in an antient account of the Saxon 
months, printed in Hickes's Thesaurus (vol. i., p. 219). It 
was corainop at this season to slaughter oxen, sheep, bogs, 
&c, for the use of the ensuing winter. The stock of salted 
meat prepared at this time was to last through the winter 
months till vegetation came again sufficiently forward to 
enable them to resume the use of fresh provisions. Some 
notion of the vast extent to which the opulent provided for 
themselves and their retainers at this season may be formed 
from the contents of the larder of the elder Spenser, in 
1327, which, in the month of May, contained • the carcases 
of eighty salted beeves, five hundred bacons, and six hun- 
dred muttons,' the reliques of his winter provisions. 

fiffartlemass or Martinmas beef, cured about the festival of 
St. Martin, the 1 1th of this month, was a provision formerly 
well and in some places still known. The Spanish proverb, 
4 His Martinmas is coming, when we shall be all hogs 
alike.* alludes to the slaughter of swine at this period. 

(Pitisci, Lexicon Antiq. Roman.; Bosworth's Anglo- 
Saxon Diet.; Brady's Clavis Calendaria, 8vo., Lond., 1812, 
vol. i., p. 85-91.) 

NO VI. The Province of, an administrative division 
of the Sardinian territories, which formerly belonged to 
the republic of Genoa, is situated on the north side of the 
Ligurian Apennines. The Lemmo and other mountain 
torrents which (low from the northern slope of the group of 
La Bocchetta cross the province of Novi from east to west, 
and flow into the Orba, which is an affluent of the Bormida. 
The Scrivia, a considerable stream, rises farther to the east, 
crosses the province of Novi in a northern direction, and 
then, passing by Tortona, enters the Po. The province of 
Novi lies chiefly among the Apennines, and is not very pro- 
ductive, except the most northern part, above the town of 
Novi, which opens into the plain of the Po, and is well cul- 
tivated, being planted with vines, mulberry, and other fruit- 
trees. The mountains supply pasture for cattle, and are 
partly covered with fine chesnut-trees. The population of 
of the province is 57,500, distributed among 36 communes. 
The principal towns are the following : — Novi, a cheerful, 
well-built town, is situated in a plain at the foot of the 
Apennines, on the high-road from Genoa to Turin and 
Milan : the continual transit of goods and travellers gives 
it an appearance of bustle. Novi has several churches, a 
college kept by the Fathers Somaschi, and some handsome 
palaces belonging to the Genoese patricians, who come here 
to spend part of the autumn: the population is about 
IO.OOO. The Genoese style of painting the fronts of the 
louses with various colours is in use at Novi. Voltaggio, 
it the foot of La Bocchetta, on the old road to Genoa, is a 

* For the distinction between a hearing and a reading age we are indebted to 
dr C.J. Vatuihau'i prise euay recited in Trinity College Chapel* Cambridge, 
)«c«mb«t, 1137. 



poor-looking ' place . it has a grammar-school and 2200 
inhabitants. Serravalle, on the new and fine road by the 
banks of the Scrivia, had 21 00 inhabitants in 1824 ; but the 
population has since increased, owing to the trade which 
now follows this line. Gavi is a small town with a strong 
castle, which commands the defile in the mountains through 
which the old road passed. Pozzuolo has 3000 inhabitants. 
Arquata has 2400 inhabitants. All these towns have com- 
munal or elementary schools. 

It was in the neighbourhood of Novi that the French 
army, 40,000 strong, under Generals Joubert, Moreau, and 
St Cyr, was attacked by the Austro- Russians under Su- 
warrow and Melas, on the 15th August, 1799, and completely 
defeated, after ten hours' continual fighting. It was one 
of the most obstinate and murderous battles of the wars of the 
French revolution. General Joubert was killed, and Gene- 
rals Perignon and Grouchy were wounded and made prisoners. 
The French lost 10,000 men, killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
The Austro -Russians had about 12,000 men killed and 
wounded. Moreau withdrew the remains of the French 
army across the Apennines towards Genoa. 

(Botta, Storia <f Italia, b. xvii.) 

NOVICE, the appellation given to persons of either sex, 
who are living in a monastery in a state of probation pre- 
vious to becoming professed members of a monastic order. 
Persons who apply to enter the noviciate state, on being ad- 
mitted by the superior of the monastery, promise obedience 
to him during the time of their stay, and are bound to con- 
form to the discipline of the house, but they make no per- 
manent vows, and may leave, if they find that the monastic 
life does not suit them. The period of the noviciate must 
not be less than one year, ana the person who enters as a 
novice must have attained the age of puberty. Richard, in 
the ' Bibliotheque Sacree,' article ' Novice/ describes the 
qualities required according to the canons of the council 
of Trent for the admission of a novice : they are health, 
morality, voluntary disposition for a monastic life, intellec- 
tual capacity, &c. No married person can be admitted un- 
less by the consent of both parties ; no person who is en- 
cumbered with debts, or whose assistance is necessary for 
the support of his parents, is admissible. Widowers and 
widows may be admitted as novices, unless their labour is 
required for the support of their children. After the termi- 
nation of the year of probation, the novice, if he (or she) 
persists in his vocation, and his conduct and capacity have 
proved satisfactory, may be admitted into the order by tak- 
ing tbe solemn vows which are binding for life. Ducange, 
in his ' Glossarium,' article ' Novitius,' quotes the 34th canon 
of the council of Aquisgrana, a.d. 817, in which superiors of 
monasteries are cautioned against admitting novices with 
too great facility, and without a full examination of their 
disposition, morals, and mental and bodily qualifications. 
But in after-ages, as the number of monasteries was multi- 
plied beyond measure, prudential restrictions were disre- 
garded, and every means were resorted to in order to induce 
young people to enter the monastic profession, and parents 
often forced their children into it against their will. The 
misery and guilt which resulted from this practice are well 
known, but few perhaps have exhibited them in so vivid and 
fearful a light as a living Italian writer, Manzoni, in his 
'Promessi Sposi,' in the episode of ' Gertrude.' It was in 
order to guard against such abuses and their fatal results, 
that the council of Trent, session 25, can. 17, prescribed 
that female novices, after the expiration of their novitiate, 
should leave the walls of the monastery and return to their 
friends, and be carefully examined by the bishop of the dio- 
cese, or by his vicar by him delegated, in order to ascertain 
that they were under no constraint or deception, that they 
were fully aware of the duties and privations of the monas- 
tic life, and that they voluntarily chose to enter it. These 
humane precautions however have been evaded in many in- 
stances ; and it may be doubted whether a very young per- 
son should be allowed to bind himself for life by irrevocable 
vows. 

NOVIKOV, NIKOLAI IVANOVITCH, born April 
27th, 1744, at Tikhvensk, near Moscow, was, if not parti- 
cularly eminent as a writer, one to whom Russian literature 
is greatly indebted, on account of what he did for the book- 
trade, and for printing, and for diffusing a taste for reading 
among his countrymen. Though his parents were wealthy, 
be did not receive the very best education, being brought 
up at home until the age of eighteen, when he entered the 
government service, and then first began to apply himself 
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V) study. Having thus conceived a passion for' literary 
\wr suits, he determined upon devoting himself to them 
exclusively, and accordingly he retired from the service. 
On? of his first productions was his « Zhivopisetz ' (the 
PaUtcr), a work somewhat on the plan of the 'Spectator,' 
and displaying considerable talent and satiric power in 
sketches of manners and characters; and which, although 
now become somewhat obsolete, still retains its popularity, 
and lias been frequently reprinted ; yet the later editions 
are not very correct. He shortly afterwards published his 
* Opuit* (Specimen or Essay of a Lexicon of Russian 
Authors), wnich has preserved notices of many writers re- 
specting whom little would otherwise now be known. These 
works procured him the notice of the empress Catherine, 
and he soon after settled at Moscow, where a wide field 
opened itself to him. With the consent of the government, 
he established in that capital a Typographical Society, having 
for its object the printing of useful books at a cheap rate, 
and diffusing them through the empire. He also set up 
the first circulating library; and did very much both to 
improve the character and increase the sale of journals and 
other periodicals. Neither was his attention confined to 
such improvements, for he helped to introduce many into 
the system of school-education. His activity and that of 
his associates was however looked upon with suspicion by 
many, and they were represented as favouring the principles 
of, if not themselves actually in league with, the philosophers 
and revolutionists of France. The consequence was that 
the society was broken up, and Novikov received a com- 
mand to retire to a distant province. After the emperor 
Paul's accession he was permitted to return, but he from 
that time lived almost in retirement from the world, and 
devoted to mystic speculations, upon his estate at Tikhvensk, 
where he died, July 31 (Aug. 11), 1818. 

Novikov has been compared to Franklin, and he was 
certainly a very active and useful person. He is said to 
have possessed in a very extraordinary degree the art not 
only of gaining over others to his schemes, out of rendering 
them as eager and zealous in them as himself. Hence, not- 
withstanding the vast sums which his speculations required, 
they never were hindered by want of funds, for rich mer- 
chants and wealthy proprietors were always pressingly ready 
to advance whatever might be necessary. He himself was 
equally disinterested, his object being not to enrich himself, 
but that his schemes should succeed for the benefit of the 
public; at all events, it is certain that he died poor. 

Among his own publications, in addition to thoso already 
mentioned, was a collection of historical documents and 
materials, entitled the 'Old Russian Library,* 1773-5, in 
ten volumes, and afterwards continued to twenty more. 

NOVOGOROD, one of the eight governments of Great 
Russia, derives its name from its capital, which was for- 
merly the residence of the most powerful of the Russian 
grand-dukes whose dominions included also the present go- 
vernments of Olonca, Pskow, Twer, and part of that of St. 
Petersburg. The government in its present limits extends 
from 57° 18' to 61° 8' N. lat., and from 30° 10' to 39° 40' 
E. long. It is bounded on the north-west by the govern- 
ment of Petersburg, on the north by that of Clones, 
on the east by Wologda, on the south-west by Jaroslaw and 
Twer, and on the south-west by Pskow. The area, ac- 
cording to Schubert, is 54,100 square miles, or about 4000 
square miles less than that of England and Wales. It is di- 
vided into ten circles, and the population in 1 838 was 950,000. 

hace of the Country ; Soil ; Climate.— Part of this govern- 
ment is traversed by The Waldai hills, which run through 
this government and Twer, and are probably in no part 
more than 300 feet high. The face of the country is 
diversified with hills, rivers, high banks, plains, valleys, 
marshes, and lakes. The northern part is low and swampy, 
and for the most part covered only with peat. In the 
southern part the soil is clayey or sandy, and in some places 
there is a black mould. There are fine pastures, and the 
agricultural produce amply repays the labour of the hus- 
bandman. 

The Waldai chain, so called from the town of Waldai, 
extends on the south-cast part of the government to the fron- 
tier of Twer, forming a line of detached hills about 100 
miles lon$r, wfcich are close to each other, and almost all of 
them cultivated. In the narrow intervening valleys there is a 
pleasing mixture of wood and water scenery. The principal 
rivt-rs are the Msta, which comes from Twer, and the 
Wolchow. The Msta has some falls at Borowitscbi, but is 



navigable below them, and runs into Lake Ilmen. The 
Wolchow, which issues from Lake Ilmen, and flows nrto tW 
Ladoga canal, is from 600 to 1 200 feet hi width, and has 
sufficient depth of water for barks during the whole turner 
These two rivers, which are connected by Lake Ilmen, mo- 
plete the great water-communication between the Wolf* tad 
the Neva. The other chief rivers are, the Loral, the t**u 
and the Schelen, all of which fall into the I linen ; the ScW 
kona and the Wologa, which join the Wolga ; and the Sot 
and the Buseha, which run into Lake Ladoga. TW e»* 
vernment contains 42 rivers, and 3 large and 55 ama^r 
lakes. The Belosero, which is the largest, is above *s nuU 
in length and as many in breadth, ar/1 is connected by i* 
Schekona with the Wolga. Lake Ilmen, which u a it -* 
long and 1 6 wide, receives many large and small men. a.^ 
is connected by the Wolchow with the Ladoga anil. Lair 
Wosch is 14 miles long and 8 wide. The NuTugwjdcaau; 
which was completed in 1802, is a part of the greet tnxcu 
of communication between the Neva and the Woigv It 
is about 5 miles long, connects the Msta directly « >ih u« 
Wolga, and so avoids Lake Ilmen, the navigaOou of eLu \ 
is often dangerous on account of the frequent storms. 

The climate is cold, and very much like that uf the 
government of Petersburg, though the latter seems to U 
really rather milder than that of Novogorod. where tb« 
winter, in the northern circles at least, is colder, airl be^m« a 
fortnight sooner and lasts a fortnight longer than ia th* 
southern circles. This low temperature has as injun*.* 
effect on the growth of many vegetables, aad on the uV 
mestic animals, for whose subsistence it is difficult to fru**ir 
during the long winter; but it does not affect the healir 
of the inhabitants. 

Natural Productions. — Agriculture is the chief otrtq*- 
tion of the inhabitants, though the climate in the EurtWa 
circles is unfavourable, and the frequent and eaxUn.^21 
frosts often destroy all prospect of a good harvest- TV in- 
habitants too are rather slovenly in their operation*, ai« 
have no regular system of cultivation. They however fev- 
duce more than they require for their own oonsmmptuv 
The chief agricultural products are rye, barley, omu, a*o* 
buckwheat, and great quantities of peas. Flax and heap 
aie cultivated, not only for home consumption, bat i * ex- 
portation. Turnips, cabbages, potatoes, onions raA&sn. 
and leeks are cultivated, as well as cucumbers aavd pu? 
kins ; and in the southern circles, apples and cherries a** »*• 
and then grown. The country is covered with thick &ee»U 
but there are scarcely any oaks ; the maple, the asV. and U* 
willow are rare; the most common trees are puses, fax 
birches, alders, elms, and much underwood. Timaer u a 
great staple article of the government, but by no meaaa tormri 
to so good account as it might be ; and many of the fJrrsra 
are inaccessible in summer on account of the swampa. TS« 
crown forests alone cover a fifth part of the whose surface 
All the forests abound in berries of various kia«£a; xhrv 
likewise contain game and beasts of prey, sach as dr*r, 
elks, bears, wolves, lynxes, badgers, martens, hire*, aru 
squirrels. Owing to the length of the a inter, the hrwi- 
ing of cattle is limited to what is necessary fat the pur- 
poses of agriculture. The horses, oxen, and sheep are ♦/ r ^» 
common Russian breeds; few swine and goats are Irf . 
The fisheries on the lakes and rivers are extremely pmd*=- 
tive, and furnish an abundant supply both for home re- 
sumption and for exportation to Petersburg. Moscow, T«u, 
Pskow, and Jaroslaw : several of the small rivets pcwlm 
pearls. The mineral products are iron, freestone, cu\ 
slate, salt, clay, lime, and marl. The principal sail «|Kir^» 
are at Staraja-Russia, where from one to lour mtllnaa* it 
pounds of salt are annually made, which supply the fn- 
vinces of Novogorod and Twer. 

Manufactures and Trade.— There are no manufactories f 
any importance. In the towns there are some domestic ma- 
nufactures, and in the country the people make cul^ 
linen, soap, tallow candles, and great quantities of f ^a * 
They have likewise small furnaces in mmch they kxk-1: u» 
bog-iron fouud in the government, and manufacture \A *— » 
small articles of iron-ware. There are some tnfling doc. *- 
ries. The export trade of the province is eon fined >a z* 
own productions, corn, hemp, flax, salt* some iron, a g?e»* 
quantity of timber, some furs, hides, leather, and £ar*r> 
most of which goes to Petersburg. The principal pUcr ' 
trade is Novogorod, the capital, the commerce of which *•• 
ever is not very great. Most of the goods arc c*|\Tte*J *-• 
the inhabitants themselves, who visit thecommtrcui U+*~* 
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and fairs to the distance of 60 or 70 miles, in caravans of 50 
or 100 carts, or in sledges drawn by one horse. Great num- 
bers of geese are sent from this srovernment to Petersburg. 
The great majority of the inhabitants are Russians, with 
a few families of Finns, and in the towns some Ger- 
mans. The predominant religion is the Greek, under the 
archbishop of Novogorod, one of the highest prelates in the 
empire, whose diocese includes also the government of 
Olonez. He generally resides in Petersburg, where he is 
metropolitan. Among the Finns there are many Luther- 
ans and some Lutheran churches. 

NOVOGOROD (or Novgorod, or Novgorod Welike> that 
is, the Great New City), the capital of the above govern- 
ment, is situated in 58* 32' N. lat. and in 31° 20' E. long., 
120 miles south-south-east of St. Petersburg, in a fine 
country on the banks of the Wolchow, where it flows out 
of Lake Ilmen, and on the Novogorod Canal. The city 
consists of three parts: the fortress, standing on a steep 
hill on the north side of the river, surrounded with thick 
walls and towers ; and on the south of the river the com- 
mercial town and the Sophienstadt (St. Sophia's Town), 
which are connected with the fortress by a handsome stone 
bridge. This city is one of the most antient in the Russian 
empire, having been founded, according to Nestor, the his- 
torian, in the fifth century, about the same time as Kiew. 
In the ninth century it had its own prince, and Ruricmade 
it the seat of government, but the court was soon afterwards 
removed to Kiew. Jaroslaw, his successor, gave the city 
considerable immunities in 1036. The governors however 
made themselves independent of the Russian grand-dukes. 
The citizens, having gradually acquired more extensive pri- 
vileges, established a republic in the twelfth century, under 
a chief magistrate, whose office was hereditary, but whose 
power was limited. This new republic became very flou- 
rishing, and its territory is said to have extended to Livonia 
on the west and to Siberia on the east. In the thirteenth 
century the Hanseatic League established a factory here, 
which continued 200 years. Being most advantageously 
situated for trade, the town became extremely flourishing, 
and is said to have had in the fifteenth century 400,000 inha- 
bitants, which gave rise to the saying, ' Who can resist God 
ami the Great Novogorod?* The grand-dukes of Russia 
becoming jealous of its prosperity, Ivan Wassiliewitsch I. com- 
pletely reduced it under his power in 1 477. It was governed 
with great severity, and a conspiracy against him having 
been formed in 1570, Ivan Wassiliewitsch II. went thither 
in person, and caused many of the richest inhabitants to be 
executed. The government continued to treat the city with 
great rigour till the final blow was given to its prosperity by 
the foundation of St. Petersburg, which diverted the com- 
merce of the Baltic into a new channel. Novogorod is now 
educed to comparative insignificance. It consists princi- 
pally of scattered groups of mean houses, separated by ruins 
or by fields formerly built upon, and its population does not 
exceed 10,000. Yet, when viewed from a distance, it has 
a. very striking appearance, owing to its fine situation and 
the gilded domes of its sixty-three churches, which remain 
as monuments of its antient splendour. The principal 
church is the cathedral, dedicated to St. Sophia, which 
stands in the fortress, and contains, among many other 
curiosities, the coffin of St. Ivan of Novogorod, to which nu- 
merous pilgrims resort, and the celebrated bronze doors, 
11$ feet high and 3 feet wide, adorned with numerous 
figures and inscriptions, which are said to have been brought, 
in 988, by Wladimir the Great from Kherson, but which 
probably came from Germany. The other buildings are, three 
monasteries, of which that of St. Sergius is the principal, a 
fine bazaar, a new palace, a poor-house, and an orphan- 
school. There are several elementary schools and a Bible 
Society, a considerable sail-cloth manufactory, tanneries, 
and soap and candle manufactories. 

Other towns in the government of Novogorod are— Sta- 
raia-Russa, on the Polista, with 5600 inhabitants, and con- 
iidorable salt-works; Waldai, on the Waldai lake, with 
3200 inhabitants; Tichwin, on the Tichwinke, with 4100 
inhabitants; Kirdow.with 2500 inhabitants, remarkable for 
the new canal opened in 1827, which joins the Scheksna 
with the Suchona ; Belosersk, on the Scheksna ; Somina, 
on the river of the same name, with 5000 inhabitants : 
before the end of the fair at Nischnei-Novogorod this is a 
place of great animation, fifteen or twenty thousand persons 
being often assembled here ; and Usijushna, or Schelesopols- 
kaja, in a country abounding in iron ; the inhabitants,* »500 



in numoer, have considerable trade in iron and timber. All 
the above towns are capitals of circles of the same name. 

(Schubert ; Hassel ; Cannabich ; Krusenstern.) 

NOWANUGGER. [Hindustan, p. 213.] 

NOYON. [Oise.] 

NUBIA, a general and rather vague denomination which 
is often used to designate avast extent of country stretching 
along the banks of the Nile from the southern borders of 
Egypt to the frontiers of Abyssinia and Sennaar. The na- 
tives however apply the name of Nouba, or Wady el Nouba, 
to a comparatively small tract lying between Derr and the 
borders of Dongola; whilst in Egypt, the natives of the 
countries above the cataract of Assouan, as far as Dongola* 
are called by the general name of Berabera, and the name 
of Nouba is given to the black slaves brought from Sen- 
naar and the countries south of it. (Burckhardt.) The 
antient general name for the regions south of Egypt waa 
Ethiopia above Egypt, of which the kingdom of Meroe 
formed an important part, and among the various people 
therein mentioned by the antient geographers are the Nubso, 
or Nubcei Ethiopes, who are placed south of the island of 
Meroe, whilst the Blemmyes were nearer to the borders of 
Egypt, west of the Nile, and the Troglodytes lived to the 
eastward, near the shores of the Red Sea. The extent of 
information possessed by the antients concerning those re- 
gions, and especially concerning the kingdom of Meroe, is 
stated under Ethiopia. 

The Nubco, or Nubatce, are mentioned as a nation border- 
ing on Egypt in the time of Diocletian, who gave up to 
tbem a strip of land seven days' march in length, above the 
first cataract, on condition of their preventing the Ethio- 
pians and Blemmyes from attacking Egypt. In subsequent 
centuries however a kingdom of the Noubas was formed, 
which is mentioned by the Arabian geographers as a power- 
ful Christian country at the time of the invasion of Egypt 
by the Moslems. Dongola was the residence of the king of 
the Noubas. The country appears to have continued to 
profess Christianity, and to have retained its independence 
till the thirteenth century of our sera. Makrizi, an Arabian 
writer of the fourteenth century, quoting from his prede- 
cessor Ibn Selira el Assouany, who had visited the country, 
gives a good description of the kingdom of Nubia. Ho 
says that ' the Noubas and the Mokras were two different 
races, speaking two different languages, and both living on 
the Nile. The Noubas are the Merys, who border on the 
Moslemin country, and speak the Merysy language ; that 
the ancestors of both the Noubas and Mokras were natives 
of Yemen, and that before the Christian creed, the two na- 
tions were Sabroans, adoring the stars, to which they had 
erected idols, and that they were often at war with each 
other, but afterwards they all became Christians, and the 
city of Dongola was the seat of their government.' (Ex- 
tracts from Makrizi, in Appendix to Burckhardt's Nubia.) 
It is remarked by Burckhardt, that even now two different 
languages, both distinct from the Arabic, are spoken in 
Lower Nubia, namely, the Nouba and the Kenous, and that 
the name of Mokra still remains in the appellation of 
Wady Mokrat, which is three days' journey below Berber. 

Soon after the invasion of Egypt by the generals of 
the caliph Omar, a Saracen army advanced to Dongola, 
and obliged Koleydozo, the king of the Noubas, to agree 
to pay an annual bakt, or tribute, of 360 head of slaves. 
This agreement was maintained with little interruption for 
more than five centuries, when, the Noubas having attacked 
and destroyed Assouan, Salah-ed-deen, the famous sultan of 
Egypt, sent an army against them and defeated tbem. In 
the following century Dhaher Baybar, the Mameluke sultan 
of Egypt, sent an army into the Nouba country, which took 
Dongola, ruined most of the churches, taking away the 
golden crosses and silver vessels, and carried away a vast 
number of captives. Daoud, or David, the king of the 
Noubas, who had provoked the war, lied, and his nephew 
Shekendy was made king in his stead by the Egyptian 
force. Shekendy agreed to pay an annual tribute of three 
elephants, three giraffes, one hundred camels, four hundred 
choice cows, and four hundred slaves. Besides this, the 
territory of the cataracts (probably that between the first 
and second cataracts), about one-fourth part of Nouba, was 
to belong to the sultan, and the people were to psy a 
capitation tax as long as they remained Christians. This 
convention however was not long respected, for Shekendy 
being driven away from the throne by a usurper named 
Samamoun, Sultan Seyfcddyn, Baybar's successor, sent a 
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large force into the Nouba country, which defeated Sama- 
moun uear Dongola, and overrau the country beyond that 
town for fifteen daya* journey. The kingdom of Nouba 
was then given to a cousin of Samamoun, and the army 
returned to Egypt, carrying with them great numbers of 
Nouba captives, men and women, whom they sold at Cairo. 
Soon after the departure of the army, Samamoun recovered 
his kingdom, and the rival king took refuge in Egypt. The 
sultan of Egypt then sent an army of 40,000 men to recover 
the Nouba country, accompanied by 500 vessels of all sorts 
to ascend the Nile. The soldiers plundered and destroyed 
everything on their way until they reached Dongola, which 
they found deserted by the inhabitants. Samamoun 
escaped up the river, and being pursued by the Egyptians 
fifteen days' journey above Dongola, he tied to Aboab, in 
the territory of the king of Aloa, another Christian state, 
said to be more powerful than that of Nouba. His officers, 
bishops, and priests abandoned him, and obtained a safe con- 
duct from the commander of the Moslems. The army then 
returned to Dongola, where a great feast was made and a 
banquet spread in the church of Ysous (Jesus), the principal 
church in Dongola. A nephew of old King Daoud was then 
crowned, and a body of troops left for his defence. The 
payment of the bakt, or tribute, was resumed, and after an 
absence of six months the army returned to Assouan, 
with great booty. No sooner had they left Nouba, than 
Samamoun returned in disguise to Dongola, and knocked 
at the door of all his officers, who, when they came out 
and saw him, kissed the ground in sign of allegiance. 
On the next morning he assembled the army and oro- 
ceeded to the mansion of the new king, sent the Moslem 
guard back to Egypt, and seizing his rival, dressed him 
in an ox-skin and tied him to a post, where he va left 
till he died. Samamoun then wrote to the sultan of 
Egypt, asking his pardon, and promising to forward the 
bakt regularly, ana in the meantime sent slaves and 
other presents, which were accepted. (Extract from Mak- 
rizi's * History of the Sultans of Egypt,' in the Appendix of 
Burkhardt s Nubia.) 

These events happened in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. After that time little is known of the history of 
Nubia, but it seems that the power of the kings of Dongola 
being broken, the country became divided into various petty 
states, while fresh immigrations of Bedouin Arabs took nlace, 
and Christianity became gradually extinct in all the 
countries between Egypt and Abyssinia. The remains of 
numerous Christian chapels are still seen along the banks 
of the Nile. The Mamelukes, and after them the Ottomans, 
retained possession of Lower Nubia as far as the second cata- 
ract, keeping garrisons at lbrim, the island of Say, and Sua- 
kirn. The old kingdom of Nubia ceased to exist, and instead 
of it rose various petty Mohammedan states, such as Sukkot, 
Mahass, Dongola, Berber, and others, each governed by a 
Melek, or chief. The name of Nouba however has remained 
to the tract of country north of Dongola as far as Seboua, 
from which place the remaining tract down to Assouan is 
occupied by the tribe of Kenous. Both the Noubas and 
Kenous derive their origin from Arabian Bedouins, who 
immigrated at various times and mixed with the aboriginal 
Christian inhabitants, who embraced their faith, while the 
conquerors adopted the language of the country, and to this 
clay the Kenous and Nubian languages are spoken in all 
Lower Nubia, to the exclusion of Arabic, which appears 
again as the oral language in Dongola, from whence 
it continues all the way up to Sennaar. Burckhardt gives 
short vocabularies of the Nouba and Kensi or Kenous lan- 
guages, between which there appears to be some etymolo- 
gical affinity. 

The Noubas and Kenous are black or nearly so, but have 
not the negro features nor woolly hair. Many of them have 
the peculiar style of countenance which is often seen in the 
sculptures of the Egyptian temples. 

The appearance of part of the country of Lower Nubia 
is described under Batn sl Hajajl The districts of Suk- 
kot and Dar el Mahass, which lie farther south, are more 
favoured by nature. The inhabitants of Mahass speak the 
Nouba language, but appear to be a distinct race from the 
Noubas; tneir countenances are much less expressive of 
good nature ; in colour they are quite black ; their lips are 
like those of the negro, but not the nose or cheek bones ; 
they pretend to be descendants of the Koreysh Arabs. 

The conquests of Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, have of 
late years opened to the researches of travellers the coun- 



tries of the Upper Nile, which had for ages been insrre— iVW 
to Europeans. In October, 1820, a force of ab->ut u-s+ 
men, with ten field-pieces, assembled at Wady Haifa «« 
the second cataract, under the command of Lseaaei Pa*kt» 
son of Mehemet AIL They were accompanied b> U«u «f 
various sizes for the purpose of ascending the rr*er. TV*? 
proceeded to Dongola without opposition. [Dos cola-] TW 
remnants of the Mamelukes, who had retired there avnt« 
years before, fled to Shendy. But the country lying ecu 
above Dongola, along the great bend of the Nile, was acce- 
pied by the Sheygeia, a daring independent tribe of Atsia 
possessed of an excellent breed of horses, and who \t%wi » 
predatory life, and had become the terror of all the eocs- 
tries between the second cataract and Sennaar. TU? 
always fought on horseback, with lance, broadsword, soi 
shield. They had built strong castles on the bills, when 
they secured themselves and their booty, and obliged law 
native peasantry to work the fields for them, to raise feud 
and forage to fill their stores. In short the Sheygeia exer- 
cised in the regions of the Upper Nile the same power as 
the Mamelukes formerly did in Egypt The country of ti* 
Sheygeia is populous and one of the beat cultivated m Upper 
Nubia, being irrigated by means of numerous water- w bee U. 
The Sheygeia speak Arabic exclusively, and many of then 
read and write it. They have schools, and their \earood n>es 
enjoy great consideration. Like other genuine Arab tribes* 
they strictly respect the duties of hospitably. These wan 
the first enemies whom Ismael Pasha was to encounter *a 
his march. They had already fought against the Mame- 
lukes of Dongola with success. Hearing of Ismael s advance, 
they sent messengers to ask ' why he menaced them vuh 
war.' The pasha replied: 'Because you are robbers vW 
live by disturbing and pillaging all the countries areaa^ 
your own ;' to which they retorted, ' that they had do otW 
means of living.' ' Why don't you cultivate )our land,* sai 
then Ismael, 'and live honestly?' They answered. »** 
great frankness : 'We have beeu bred up to live and proap* 
by what you call robbery ; we will not work, nor cfcaaft » 
manner of living.' 'I will make you change it/ saldia« 
pasha. (Narrative of an Expedition to Dongola ami &*- 
naar, by an American.) 

In the first encounter the Sheygeia charged the atrraoad- 
guard of the pasha with great courage, but they cook *u 
withstand the regular fire of the carabines of the Oirninni, 
and they dispersed themselves. They soon howcer tmA* 
another stand in greater numbers, but the pasha bacu* 
ordered up his guns, they were again defeated wuh gza: 
slaughter, and most of them fled across the desert u 
Shendy, leaving the country formerly subject to thro la 
the hands of the conqueror. Contrary to former Tariiea 
practice, Ismael protected their women and chUdiea Cross 
ill usage. Their chiefs afterwards demanded and obuioad 
pardon, and some of them followed the pasha to Seoaaax. 
and proved most useful auxiliaries. The conquests of tae 
Sheygeia country disclosed for the first time to the eiea 4 
strangers the temples and pyramids of Mount Barial aas 
Napata, the finest monuments of Upper Nubia. rB&ean] 
From thence Ismael proceeded to Berber, which couatrj 
made its submission, and there the army rested far m 
months. A description of the country of Berber, one ef tat 
finest on the Upper Nile, is given under Banana. As 
Berber the pasha received the submission of socoe ef ta* 
Mameluke heys, who had fled to Shendy, and be gave tbea 
assurance of living in peace in Egypt for the rest of ti«r 
lives. He also received the forced submission of Niavi, 
malek of Shendy, who came in person to kisa the haad J 
the conqueror. The army continued its march aouthwaria 
and after eight days' inarch from Berber, following the vtst 
bank of the Nile, arrived at Shendy on the 9to of Ms?, 
1821. 

Shendy is the principal place in the country of Atbanv 
the antient island of Meroe, so called because it at m » 
manner enclosed between the Nile on the west, the Axbma 
or Tacaxxe en the north and east, and the Deodar, Rabat, sad 
other streams coming from the mountains of Abwuue « 
the south. The interior of this vast country is little t>aova, 
it is nominally divided between the states of Shendy sad 
Halfay, which is to the south of the former, the two noaVu 
or chiefs of which are said to be able to bring into the sW 
thirty thousand well mounted horsemen. ' Our root* fross 
Berber,' says the American writer already quoted, wsw ac- 
companied Ismael, ' led through a country rontrstme, «f jb*- 
menae plaint of fertile soil, extending many mile* from ta* 
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river, and mostly covered with herbage ; few mountains or 
hills were visible. We passed many large villages built at 
a distance from the river to be out of the reach of the inun- 
dation. The houses were generally built with sloping roofs 
of thatched straw, as the country is here subject to periodi- 
cal rains.' Cailliaud, who accompanied the same expedition, 
observes that the periodical rains extend to the northward 
to between 1 7° and 1 7° 30' N. lat ; and it is remarkable that 
Strabo says that Meroe, the present Shendy, which is about 
1 7° N. lat., was the limits of the rains. The rains extend to 
Berber, where they last three months, beginning about March. 
North of that, between Berber and Assouan, there is no 
fixed rainy season, but heavy showers fall now and then in 
all seasons. The bed of the Nile in Shendy is frequently 
about a mile and a half broad, though the actual stream is 
much narrower and shallow in the dry season. The country 
produces dourra, some wheat, vegetables, chick peas, and 
other pulse. The cattle are remarkably fine. The strip of 
cultivable soil near Shendy is very narrow, but to the north 
and south of the town there are some fine arable plains. 
Water-wheels are common on those high banks which the 
inundations do not attain, but the Arab peasantry are too 
laxy to bestow the labour necessary to water the soil a second 
and third time, as is done in the elevated parts of Upper 
Egypt Elephants are first seen at Abou Heraze, in the 
southern parts of Meroe, on the borders of Sennaar, and 
they have never been known to pass to the north of that 
district, which is bounded by a mountain-range six or eight 
hours in breadth, reaching close to the Nile. Burckbardt 
was told that tigers were frequently seen in the wadys east 
of Shendy, towards the banks of the Atbara, or Tacazze. 
In the mountains of Dender, a district towards the Atbara, 
six or eight days' journey south-east of the Shendy, the 
giraffe (zerafa, i.e. * the elegant,' in Arabic) is found. Cro- 
codiles are very numerous in the Nile about Shendy, and 
much dreaded; but the hippopotamus is rarely seen. 
(Burckbardt.) 

The town of Shendy, the capital of the country, about 
half a mile from the east bank of the river, is large, and per- 
haps contains five or six thousand inhabitants ; the streets 
are wide and airy ; the houses are low, but well built of 
clay ; there are regular market-places, where, besides meat, 
fowls, liquid butter, grain, and vegetables, spices from 
Jidda, gum Arabic, beads and other ornaments for the 
women are sold. Great numbers of slaves from Abyssinia, 
Sennaar, and Darfur are purchased at a moderate price ; a 
handsome Abyssinian girl sells for 40 or 50 dollars. 

There is another town on the opposite or western bank 
of the Nile, called Shendy el Gharb (Shendy on the west), 
which is also large and well built, and contains about six 
thousand inhabitants. It has three market-places, where 
the people of the country exchange dourra and dollars for 
other provisions and goods. The people of Shendy have a 
bad character ; they are said to be fraudulent, debauched, 
tnd treacherous. 

Many Arab tribes inhabit the territory of Shendy, the 
great part of whom still lead the Bedouin life. The mer- 
chants of the town, and especially the brokers, are mostly 
foreign settlers from Dongola, Sennaar, Darfur, and Kor- 
dofan. A succession of Arab meleks, or kings, of whom 
Cailliaud gives the series, had ruled Shendy for. nearly two 
centuries and a half. The habits of the people are nearly 
the same as at Berber, but there is more wealth, in conse- 
quence of the great trade, and more well-dressed persons 
are seen than in the latter country. 

Not far from eastern Shendy, to the northwards near a 
tillage called Assour, or Hatchour, are a number of tara- 
byla, or pyramids, the largest of which is about sixty feet 
high. Small sanctuaries with sculptures are attached to 
them, as to those near Mount Barkal. There are also ex- 
tensive fragments of walls, columns, square pillars, and the 
remains of a small temple sixty feet in length, near the 
borders of the desert, and those of a larger one, with its 
propyl mum. At another place called Naga, a little above 
Shendy, on the river side, are the remains of a Typhoniura 
and other ruins ; and farther south, at some distance from 
the Nile, are the remains of other temples, and of an avenue 
of sphinxes, and several sculptures executed in a rude and 
lieavy style. 

About twelve miles nearlv due north of Naga, in avallev 
bordering on the desert, are tlie ruins of El Mecaourat, which 
consist of several temples of small dimensions, connected by 
galleries and terraces, with a number of small chambers, [ 



the whole surrounded by a double enclosure. It has been 
supposed that this retired spot may have been the Hierc 
polis, or sacred college, of the priests of Meroe, ana 
that the city itself was near Assour. (Cailliaud, Voyage d 
Meroe.) 

Halfay, which lies south of Shendy, and between it and 
Sennaar, is a less important state. Its melek submitted to 
Ismael Pasha like the others. The head town, of the same 
name, lies above the confluence of the White and Blue rivers, 
and on the east bank of the latter, in about 15° 40' N. lat. 
Halfay was formerly subject to the king of Sennaar, from 
which it is separated by the Blue River, which is the utmost 
limits that can be assigned to the geographical denomina- 
tion of Nubia.' The country beyond it is described under 
Sennaar. 

The monuments of Lower Nubia have been described by 
Gau, Burckhardt, Belzoni, and others. The most remark- 
able are the temples of Abousambul [Abousambul], Dan- 
dour, and Soleb ; though the last, lying above the second 
cataract, is considered by some writers as in Upper Nubia. 
A short account of these temples is given in the British 
Museum, * Egyptian Antiquities,' published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, vol. i., chaps. 7 and 
8. The monuments of Upper Nubia and of Meroe have been 
described by Waddington, Cailliaud, and Riippel. 

The whole country, up to Sennaar and Kordofan, is now 
open to the investigation of European travellers, being 
under obedience to the Pasha of Egypt. It may be not 
amiss to state that the young and enterprising Ismael, who 
achieved the subjugation of these vast and almost unknown 
regions, and who carried his arms beyond Sennaar as far as 
10° N. lat, met with a tragical death from treachery on 
his return towards Egypt in the summer of 1823. Passing 
through Shendy, he had the imprudence to retire with a 
few attendants to some distance from his camp, to enjoy, it 
is said, a nocturnal banquet. Malek Nimir, who was 
watching for an opportunity of revenge, set fire to the hut 
where the pasha feasted or reposed, and to the shrubs and 
dourra which surrounded it, and the young conqueror pe- 
rished in the flames. His mutilated remains were found 
by the soldiers, and brought back to Cairo. His attendants < 
were massacred by the natives, and the Greek physician to 
the army was first tortured by having all his teeth ex- 
tracted. This man had rendered himself odious by several 
acts of cruelty, which Cailliaud mentions. Ismael was 
hardly four-ana-twenty years old at the time of his death. 
Melek Nimir, with his accomplices, fled into Darfur. 

NUCI'FRAGA. [Nutcracker.] 

NUCLEOBRANCHIA'TA, M. de Biainville's name for 
his fifth order of his second section of his second subclass 
(Paracephalophora Monoica). 

M. Rang, who has illustrated the anatomy of some of the 
families, makes the Nucleobranchiata, in his arrangement, 
the first order of Cuvier's class Gasteropoda* and comprises 
under it some of the Heteropoda of Lamarck and the family 
Pterotrachdes of De Ferussac. 

The following character of the order is given by M. 
Rang :— 

Animal furnished with a foot compressed into the form 
of a fin, with an acetabulum or sucker (ventouse) on its su- 
perior border. Branch iso pectinated. Both sexes comprised 
in the same individual.* 

Often a shell, which is spiral, has a very large aperture, 
and is vitreous and very fragile. 

An operculum sometimes. 

M. Kang observes that the Mollusks which he had al- 
ready, in an anatomical memoir on the genus Atlanta, 
proposed to assemble under the name of Nucleobranchiata, 
borrowed from M. de Blainville, are all pelagic animals 
which are often met with on the surface of the sea in calm 
weather, swimming in an inverted position by the aid of 
their foot, which is compressed into a fin. They never 
creep, but they have the power of fixing themselves (to 
floating bodies only) by spreading upon them the sucker of 
their ventral fin, and at the same moment making a vacuum. 
The shells are very much sought after in collections on 
account of their extreme rarity. 

Two families, according to M. Hang's arrangement, con- 
stitute the order Nucleobranchiaia. 

"•N.B. M. Verany, in hit description of Carinaria, says, *S«x*« separes 
comme dans les Firoles; les males out leur organc sej el place antcrieure 
ment dans ie c6t& gauche sous la nageoire dorsale, les temeUas l'ont pres fa 
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Pirolidic (Pterolrachht, Fer.; Ncclnpoda, Blainv. ; Uro- 
A vanchia, Latr.). 

Animal elongated, straight, and horizontal ; one or more 
fins; b ranch io> funning, with the other viscera, a nucleus 
on the dorsal part. 

Shell sometimes present, and, when it is, incapable of 
containing more than a very small part of the animal. 

Genera. Firola (Pterotrachea, Forsk. ; Firoloides and So- 
gitella, Les.). 

Generic Character. — Animal very much elongated, gela- 
tinous and transparent, terminated behind by a tail more or 
less long and poiuted ; mouth situated at the extremity of 
a proboscis, and including an apparatus proper for mastica- 
tion.? No tentacles, or only two tentacular rudiments 
carrying the eyes at their external base; one or more fins? 
nucleus exposed, protected only by a membrane, and always 
situated below and behind the ventral fin ; termination of 
the intestinal canal and of the organs of generation in a 
tubercle on the right side. 

No shell. (Rang.) 

The author whose characters we have above given remarks 
that the Firola are very common animals in the seas of the 
warm and temperate zones, and are remarkable for their 
extreme transparency, which is ofien interrupted by golden 
snots. Lesueur, to whom wo owe information regarding 
tneir anatomy, mentions several species, perhaps too indis- 
tinctly defined. He also divided the Firola into three 
genera, viz. the true Firola, the Firoloides, and the Sagi- 
tclla ; but the generic distinctions upon which they rest 
appearing to M. Rang to be insufficient even for the estab- 
lishment of subgenera, the last-named zoologist does not 
adopt them, and he thinks that perhaps the genus Hyptera 
of M. Rafinesque ought to be included in the genus com- 
prehending the Firola, observing however, at the same 
time, that details on this subject are wanting. The species 
indeed, he adds, are sometimes very difficult to be deter- 
mined, in consequence of the mutilations to which they are 
subject; and it is for this reason that great circumspection 
should be employed in establishing new species. 



Firola Fredmici. 

Carinaria. (See the article.) 

M. Rang remarks that the mollusks which form this 
genus arc beautiful animals, transparent as crystal, and 
adorned with vivid colours. They are only found on the 
surface of the sea in calm weather, and are most frequently 
mutilated in some part or other, especially in the nucleus, 
which makes their shells comparatively rare in collections. 
M. Rang states that there are four well characterised 
species, Carinaria vitrea (the most rare, and the animal 
belonging to which has not yet been made known), C.fra~ 
gilts, C. Mediterranean and C. depressa ; this last, which 
is comparatively new, was discovered by M. Rang in the 
seas of Madagascar. 

M. Rang*s experience is, that he can offer as a constant 
character the presence of asperities on the mantle of these 
mollusks, because he has observed them upon four very 
distinct species (Carinaria Mediterranea and depressa, 
and two other species which he has not been able to make 
known on account of their mutilation), whilst he never met 
witn such asperities in the Firola, in which, instead of as- 
perities, there are numerous spots. The difficulty, he 
remarks, of distinguishing mutilated Firola and Carinaria 
at sea, obliges the observer to neglect no character which 
may lead to a more easy determination, and that is the 
reason why he calls attention to the position of the branchial 
comb as a probable character, which has always appeared 
to him to be placed before the nucleus in the Carinaria, 
and behind it in the Firola. The position of the nucleus 
with reference to the ventral fin may also, in his opinion, 
afford a good generic character. 

*^* In the cut taken from M. Verany's figure of Cari- 
nana, vol. vi., p. 294, the letter e, indicating the line which 
points out the teutaculum, has dropped out. 



Atlanta. (Lesueur.) 

The reader will find a short accouut of tbn form «n,Vr 
the article headed by its name ; but the dewnj Uoo U M 
Rang, who has published an anatomical memoir oa IL* 
curious genus, will be a valuable addition. 

Animal. — Body compressed laterally, spiral, *ith a brr* 
foliaceouB fin, furnished with a sucker at its posterior bon£*T . 
head in the form of a long proboscis ; two cylindrical tt :- 
tacles in front of two large eyes, which arc pedieuUu-i »• 
it were, at their base ; mouth at the extremity of the j 
boscis; male organs of generation at the right t*5«. u 
planted at the base of a very large tube, wtueh tenautx** 
forward by the orifice of the anus ; branchis in farm <M i 
comb, on the plafond of the pulmonary cavity. 

Shell rolled up longitudinally, very delicate* d.aphan«ui, 
strongly carinated, with the aperture notched or »li! m <- 
riorly, and with a sharp edge ; spire terminated by a bon: r 
at the bottom of the umbilicus, on tbe right side. 

Operculum vitreous, delicate, fragile, bearing tbe ma- 
cular impression in its centre. 

Two species only are known, natives of all warm tern*. 

NU'CLEUS is a botanical term strictly sisrmfttajr rl« 
central succulent part of an ovule, in which tbe era bo 
plant \% generated. It has also been applied to tbe pucut, . -r 
circle, visible on the side of a cell of cellular tissue, tt ..t, 
which the cell itself is supposed to ha\e developed, ai*-i 
which has recently been named cytoblast. 

NU'CLEUS (a small nut), a term first given U, \x* 
central and condensed portion of a comet, and thence to tU 
central part of any appearance which is transparent fowsnu 
the extremities and opaque towards the centre. 

NU'CULA. [POLYODONTA.] 

NUDIBRANCHIA'TA, Cuvier's name for bis teer«4 
order of Gasteropoda, which he characterises as harine ru 
shell nor any pulmonary cavity, but naked branches *s 
some part of the back. They are all herro*phro«Lt* uU 
marine ; often swim in an inverted position, with tbe fc*c 
at the surface concave, like a boat, aiding themselves *:i. 
their mantle and tentacula as oars. M. Rang g.ra tbr 
following definition of the order, whicb be makes to eoe- 
sist of the following groups— Tritonians of Lamarck, t\if- 
branchiata and Cyclobranchiata of De Blainville. 

Animal furnished with a foot for creeping, and xakri 
branch i a* on some part of the back, which are always «m- 
metrical, whether they are found on the median bar <* 
occupy the sides of it ; one or more pair of tentacles ; Wi 
sexes in the same individual. 

Shell null. 

The last-named author also describes the order as con- 
sisting entirely of marine and hermaphroditic animal*. wr.# 
of them inhabiting the banks and creeping by meam o( 
their considerably sized foot, and others the deep s*a.«b*r« 
they attach themselves to fuci by a narrow and tsooga^. 
foot, or swim in the manner described by Cuvwr. 

We proceed to give some account of the family* arraar-d 
under this order by M. Rang. 

Pterosomatid®. 

M. Rang thus characterises his Pterotomtt :— Aniaui 
very much flattened, furnished with a horizontal mui^n 
membrane all round the body ; no tentacles ; bc*neh* • 

This family is established provisionally on a malic*! re-« 
incompletely known, on which M. Lesson founded hn rxt_* 
Pterosoma. M. Rang is of opinion that it seems m'-cra*- 
diate between the Nucleobranchiata and tbe Smb^i* 
chiata, and that it can hardly be referred to either of \±*-« 
orders. 

Generic Character.— Animal pelagic, gelatinous. tnr*- 
parent, elongated, cylindrical, convex in the middle. •- 
rounded by two natatory membranes, which are dd<-j*'. 
horizontal, originating at the tail, and continuing, c - 
oval form, beyond the head, where they unite in frcoi 
the mouth ; anterior border thicker, and, as it were, tr- 
eated ; posterior border narrowed and more delicate ; & - 
terminal, without a proboscis ; eyes sessile, oblong »p' ri " 
mated ; tail cylindrical and pointed ; digestive organ* t - 
pearing through the substance of the auiraal ; bxaar^ : 
anus, and organs of generation unknown. 

This mollusk was discovered by M. Lcs«on in the <*?u 
torial seas, between the Moluccas and New Guinea* *fc~- 
it appeared abundant. It uses the membrane wi:h »- - 
it is surrounded as a locomotive organ, and swims viib *"*-«. 
vivacity horizontally. 
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Glaucidao. {Tritonicns, Lam. ; Tct nice res, Blainv.; Phyl- 
lobranchcs, Latr.) 

Animal furnished with two pair of tentacula, and some- 
limes three : branchiso in form of strips or cirrhi. 
Genera. Glaucus. (See the article.) 
Laniogerus. (Blainv.) 

Generic Character, — Animal with the body of nearly the 
same form as that of the Glauci, thick, and larger anteriorly, 
narrow and more delicate posteriorly, a gastropod, provided 
on each side with a series of soft laminae finely pectinated, 
divided into two parts ; mouth and tentacles as in Glaucus, 
as well as the termination of the digestive apparatus and 
that of generation. 

M. Rang remarks that M. de Blainville established this 
genus on an individual in the British Museum, Laniogerus 
Elfortii ; and the former remarks that the figure given by 
M. de Blainville recalls the appearance of those Glauci 
which M. Rang had preserved in spirit of wine, antl which, 
having become more swollen, as always happens to them 
after death, have at the same time lost some of their 
.ranchial cirrhi. 



<p=^ 




Lnmogonia Elfortii. (De Blainv.) 
a, the mouth ; b, the branchial cirrhi. 



Briar ©a. (Quoy and Gaim.) 

Generic Character. — Animal pelagic, gelatinous, trans- 
parent, scolopendriform, flattened, with two eyes? which 
are sessile, and four short tentacula, which are large and 
triangular, the posterior carrying at their extremity two 
sorts of very long filiform, elastic and resisting antenna); 
terminated liehind by a tail ; branch i a? disposed on each 
side and represented by flattened lamina, bifurcated at 
their extremity, and decreasing in their length from the 
head to the tail, where they insensibly disappear; termina- 
tion of the intestinal canal and of the organs of generation 
unknown. 

M. Rang observes that the discovery of the genus Brtareca 
is certainly one of the most interesting of those of MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard. Though completely unknown, there 
is, he remarks, no doubt as to the place which this mollusk 
should occupy ; for if its characters were insufficient for 
that conclusion, we should be led thereto by the circular 
form which it takes in its state of suffering, and which 
recals so well the genus Glaucus to those who have observed 
it alive. The only species known is Briarcea Scolopendra, 
found in the Straits of Gibraltar. 
P.O. No. 1022. 



Eolidia. (Cuv.) (See the article.) 
Tergipes. (Cuv., Blainv. ALolis, Ok.) 
Generic Character. — Animal limaciform, gelatinous; 
head tolerably distinct and furnished with two pair of ten- 
tacula ; foot entire, and occupying nearly its whole length ; 
bronchia? in form of small clubs (massues), not numerous, 
disposed in two rows, one on each side of the back ; termi- 
nation of the intestinal canal and of the organs of generation 
as in the Eolidia f 




Tergipes lacinulatu*. 

M. Rang is of opinion that this genus is closely approxi- 
mated to the Eolidia!, with which, perhaps, it would be 
united if it was better known. Cuvier, indeed, observes 
M. Rang, states that each branchial organ of Tergipes is 
terminated by a small sucker, so as to serve them for a foot 
to creep on the back ; but M. Rang thinks that this singu- 
lar organization requires to be confirmed by observation on 
the living animal 

Tritonidse. (Trilontens, Lara.; Diceres, Blainv.; Scri- 
branches, Lat.) 

Animal with two superior tentacles, which are capable of 
being retracted into a kind of sheath at their base ; a mem- 
branous veil more or less extended above the mouth ; organs 
of generation and anus distant, on the right side ; organs 
of respiration of various forms, but disposed on two longi- 
tudinal rows 

Tethys. (Linn.) 

Generic Character. — Animal pelagic, gelatinous, and 
transparent ; head distinct, and comprising a large mem- 
branous fringed veil, forming the funnel, shortened below, 
and from whose middle a small proboscis, terminated by 
the mouth, elevates itself: the tentacles, two in number, 
situated at the base of the veil, compressed, open at their 
summit to give passage to a small conical and retractile 
tube ; foot very large ; branchifiB formed by two longitudi- 
nal series of branched tufts, unequal alternately from right 
to left, and from front to rear ; organs of generation united 
on the anterior portion of the right side ; orifice of the anus 
placed more backwards. 

Cuvier has thrown great light on this remarkable genus. 
The principal, and indeed, if we mistake not, the only re- 
corded species, is a native of the Mediterranean, and lives 
far from the shore on banks of madrepore or on floating 
fuci, using its veil as a natatory organ. 



Tethys leporma. 
a, ieen from above ; b, seen from below. 

Mclibe. (Rang.) 
Animal pelagic, gelatinous, transparent, and limaciform ; 
head distinct, and comprising a membranous veil rolled into 
the form of a funnel, furnished internally with cirrhi, di- 
rected to the exterior, and from the middle of which a small 

Vol. XVI.— 3 A 
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proboscis, terminated by the mouth, elevates" itself; ten- 
tacles, to the number of two, situated at the base of the 
\eil, very elongated, conical, and terminated by a small 
capsule, from which a conical and retractile organ has 
egress ; foot as long as the animal, but very narrow, in form 
or a furrow; branchia? not numerous, formed of two series 
of oblong club-shaped processes (massues), winch are 
rounded at their summit, pediculated at their base, and 
covered with small tubercles; organs of generation united 
on the anterior portion of the right side; anus more back- 
ward. (Rang.) 

M. Rang is of opinion that Melibe is doubtless very 
closely approximated to Tethys, 'with which he had con- 
founded it; but subsequent observation made on the living 
animal has led him to the conclusion that there is a generic 
difference, founded on the entirely different organization of 
the branchia?. 

The animal, which swims very well by agitating the pos- 
terior parts of its body from side to side, lives upon the 
floating plants of the seas near the Cape of Good Hope, 
where M. Rang observed it alive for some lime. The 
branchia) fell on a siight touch. The species which serves 
for the type of the genus is Melibe rosea. 




in a sort of case, carrying an arched frontal veil bat Utile 
extended ; the mouth armed u ith two lateral horuj ja*v 
which are trenchant and denticulated on the edge*. Uma 
long and channelled; branchiie in form of branching lo/U 
ranged in a longitudinal series on each side of the b»r a . 
organs of generation united on the anterior portiou of ti* 
right side; anus situated more backward. 

These animals aUo attach themselves to marine plant*. 
They are closely approximated to the ScylUeit* of «b««r 
habits they entirely partake, and also, in great part, of ihrc 
organization. M. Rani; observe* that the *pe<ie* air uut m 
yet well determined, iheugh many exist upon the cua»; J 
France. Among these Cuvier has anatomical!) cuuatfiftfr- 
Tr i Ionia Humbergii. 



Melibe roaca. 

b. veil wtioh surrounds trie mouth; e, tentacles ; g. branchial club-like pro- 
casw? ; h, nrificrs of the organ* of gcueraliou ; i, orifice of the anu /, foot ; 
t, caudal cUioniity. 

M. Rang remarks that certain little animals found by 
M. Dorbigny on the coast of Rochelle, and which present 
as respiratory organs small club like processes, disposed in 
two longitudinal and dorsal rows, may, perhaps, be added 
to this genus. 

Scyllspa. (Lin.) 

Generic Character. — Animal pelagic, gelatinous, very 
much compressed laterally ; the head not very distinct, and 
of a horseshoe shape ; two great tentacles in form of re- 
versed horns (cornets), flattened, slit anteriorly, aud open at 
the summit for giving passage to a small-pointed and re- 
tractile body ; mouth at the extremity of a very small pro- 
boscis, armed with an apparatus proper for mastication; 
foot long and very narrow, in form of a furrow; branchia? 
in form of small tufted pencils, scattered over the internal 
surfaces of many equal appendages (appendices pairs) of 
the skin, and on a caudal and median ciest; orifice of the 
anus and of the organs of ^dictation on the right side. 

Tins tjeuus i* spread through all the warm seas, and is 
especially to be found on the Funis natata. Its foot, like 
that of nearly all the animals of this family, is admirably 
contrived for embracing the leaves of these plants. Only 
two species appear to be recorded. 



Scylla»a pelajfica. 

Tritonia. (Cuv.) 
Generic Character. — Animal limaciform, with the head 
Hot very distinct, surmounted by two retractile tentacula, 



Tritonia Homberfii. 

Doridao. (Tr%ttmiens % Lam.; Cyclobranchieni, Blamv. ; 
Urobranches, Latr.) 

Animal furnished with four tentacles, two ofvhtrh are 
superior and two inferior, under the border of the mantle- . 
organs of respiration arborescent, and forming a tuft xouzA 
the anus. 

The genera placed under this family by M. Rang are 
Polycera, Doris, and Onchidoris ; these the reader will 
find described and figured in the article Cyclopia* - 

CHI ATA. 

Placobranchidtt. (Rang.) 

Animal with four tentacles, and furnished with t« . 
lateral membranous expansions proper for swimming. ir*i 
hung (tapissees) above, as well as the whole dorsal turfscc, 
with branchial lametl®. 

Placobranchus. (Van Hasselt.) 

Generic Character. — Animal oblong, cylindraeaoot, 
fleshy, with the mail tie dilated on each side into two kles 
or membranous fins, which are demicircular, wnbcanrf 
the whole length from the neck to the posterior •itrrot* 
and having the power of crossing themselves on the bars. 
forming an internal canal open at both extremities . a*** 
not very distinct from the body, depressed, and carniaf t** 
its summit two small and approximated eyes ; twv yux J 
conical, not very elongated tentacles, the lower pair aeac 
a little flattened aud triangular ; mouth below slit loogia- 
dinally, and furnished on each side with a lamellar apprv 
dage; foot long, united to the mantle; brmnchuecMc.ru. 
all the upper surface of the lobes and of the bark, il <'* 
form of delicate, close-set, longitudinal lamelha, and pr. „- 
from a common centre at the anterior part; anus ntu "i 
on the anterior portion of the right side; onfitt f *. « 
sexual organs separated, that of the ovary a little kmf it 
the anus, and that of the male organ at the base of -* 
right tentacle. 

This genus was founded on a mollusk discovered n Jrj 
by Van Hasselt a short time before his death. M Ri : 
from such remarks as he could make on some -pr*^ * 
which were not well observed, confirms the exartne-a* ** '*-•* 
observations of Van Hasselt, though he is unable to iM 
anything to his descriptions. 



r*lnrobranehos oceUatna. (Bans.) 
d. I « it tentacle*, or labial appendiceal K hkm d * 



e, upper tentacles 
mantle serving for •winnn.i ^ ; f, branchia?. 

Like the Aplyxirr, llacobranchus elevates and 

lobes upon the back, aud thus forms a 
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ends, in which the ambient element circulates, so as to im- 
pinge on the branchiae with which it is hung. The species 
which serves for the type, Ptacobranchus ocellalus, is rather 
more than two inches long. 

NUISANCE, or NUSANCE, is a term in English law 
derived immediately from the French nuire, and ultimately 
from the Latin nocere, ' to hurt ;' and, conformably to its 
etymology, it signifies an unlawful act or omission which 
occasions annoyance, damage, or inconvenience to others. 
Nuisances may consist of injurious acts done, or of omis- 
sions to perform duties prescribed by law, and are of two 
kinds, common or public nuisances, which affect all the 
king's subjects, and private nuisances, which injure indi- 
viduals, instances of the former are, annoyances in high- 
ways, public bridges, or navigable rivers, which are produced 
by rendering the passage inconvenient or dangerous, either 
positively by actual destructions, or negatively by omitting 
to repair in cases where the law imposes the duty of repairing. 

Noxious processes of trade or manufacture in towns are 
common nuisances by reason of the danger to the health of 
the inhabitants; and brothels, disorderly alehouses, gaming- 
houses, and unlicensed stage-plays are held to be common 
nuisances, both on account of the injury done by them to 
public morals and of the danger to the public peace by draw- 
ing together numbers of dissolute and irregular persons. 
The remedy for a public nuisance is by presentment or 
indictment; and the offender, upon conviction, may be 
punished by fine and imprisonment. It is said also that in 
the case of a positive obstruction to the free enjoyment of a 
public right, it may form part of the judgment that the 
offender shall remove the nuisance at his own cost ; ' and 
it seemeth to be reasonable,' says Hawkins (book i., ch. 75, 
sect. 15), *that those who are convicted of any other com- 
mon nuisance should also have the like judgment.' 

Private nuisances are annoyances which affect indivi- 
duals only. Thus, if my neighbour builds a house so near 
to mine that he obstructs my antient lights, or throws the 
water from his roof upon my house or land, this is a private 
nuisance ; so also if he keeps noisome animals, or sets up an 
offensive trade or hazardous manufactory so near to my 
dwelling-house that the free enjoyment of my property is 
interrupted either by injury to my health or comfort, or the 
apprehension of danger. The remedy for a private nuisance 
is an action upon the case, in which damages may be reco- 
vered according to the injury sustained. 

NULLl'PORA. Lamarck designated by this term cer- 
tain species of Linneean Milleporsa on whose surface no 
distinct pores are visible. Since the investigation of 
Schweigger on one of the most conspicuous species (Mille- 
pora polymorpha, Linn.), many naturalists appear to be 
satisfied that these mucoso-calcareous bodies, much as they 
resemble Madrepores and Millepores in general form, are 
not of animal origin. Of this opinion is Blainville, and 
consequently, in his system, the Nullipores are rejected 
from the place so long assigned them by Linnaeus, Pallas, 
and Lamarck. 

NUMA POMPIUUS, the second king of Rome, was, 
according to tradition, a native of the Sabine town of Cures. 
On the death of Romulus the senate at first chose no king, 
and took upon itself the government of the state ; but as 
the people were more oppressively treated than before, they 
insisted that a king should be appointed. A contest however 
arose respecting the choice of the king between the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, and it was at length agreed that the 
former should choose a king out of the latter. Their choice 
fell upon Numa Pompilius, who was revered by all for his 
wisdom and knowledge, which, according to a popular tra- 
dition, he derived from Pythagoras. 

Numa would not however accept the sovereignty till he 
was assured by the auspices that the gods approved of his 
election. Instructed by the camena, or nymph, Egregria, 
he founded the whole system of the Roman religion ; he 
increased the number of augurs, regulated the duties of the 
ponlifices, and appointed the tlamines, the vestal virgins, 
and the Salii. He forbade all costly sacrifices, and al- 
lowed no blood to be shed upon the altars or any images of 
the gods to be made. To give a proof that all his institu- 
tions were established by divine authority, he is said to have 
git en a plain entertainment in earthenware dishes to the 
noblest among his subjects, during which, upon the appear- 
ance of Egregria, all the dishes were changed into golden 
vessels and the food into viands fit for the gods. 



Numa also divided among his subjects the lands which 
Romulus had conquered in war. and secured their inviola- 
bility by ordering land-marks to be set on every portion, 
which were consecrated to Terminus, the god of boundaries. 
He divided the artisans, according to their trades, into nine 
companies, or corporations. During his reign, which lasted 
thirty-nine years, no war was carried on ; the gates of Janus 
were shut, and a temple was built to Faith. He died of 
gradual decay, in a good old age, and was buried under the 
hill Janiculum ; and near him, in a separate tomb, were 
buried the books of his laws and ordinances. 

Such was the traditional account of the reign of Numa 
Pompilius. who belongs to a period in which it is impossible 
to separate truth from fiction. According to Niebuhr and 
the writers who adopt his views of Roman history, the reign 
of Numa is considered in its political aspect only as a re- 
presentation of the union between the Sabines and the 
original inhabitants of Rome, or, in other words, between 
the tribes of the Titienses and the Ramnes. 

(Livy, i., 18-21 ; Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ii., 58-76; 
Cicero, De Republics ii., 12-16; Plutarch's Life of 
Numa; the Histories of Rome, by Niebuhr, Arnold, and 
Maiden.) 

NUMA'NTIA, a celebrated town of the Celtiberi in 
Spain, was situated on the river Durius(Douro),at no great 
distance from its source. (Strabo, iii., p. 162 ; Appian, Rom. 
i/t**., vi. 91.) It appears to have been the capital of the 
Arevaci (Appian, vi. 46, 66, 76 ; Ptolem., ii. 6); but Pliny 
states that it was a town of the Pelendones, a people who 
lived a little to the north of the Arevaci. 

Numantia was situated on a steep hill of moderate size. 
According to Florus (ii. 18), it possessed no walls, but it 
was surrounded on three sides by very thick woods, and 
could only be approached on one side, which was defended 
by ditches and palisades. (Appian, vi. 76, 91.) It was 
twenty-four stadia in circumference. (Appian, vi. 90). Its 
position has been a subject of considerable dispute ; but it 
appears most probable that it was situated near the modern 
town of Soria. 

Numantia is memorable in history for the war which it 
carried on against the Romans for the space of fourteen 
years. (Flor., ii. 18.) Strabo states that the war lasted 
twenty years ; but he appears, as Casaubon has remarked, 
to include in this period the war which was carried on by 
Viriathus. (Strabo, iii. 162; and Casaubon's note.) The 
Numantines were originally induced to engage in this war 
through the influence of Viriathus. They were first op- 
posed by Quintus Pompeius, the consul, b.c. 141, who was 
defeated with great slaughter (Oros., v. 4), and afterwards 
offered to make peace with the Numantines on condition 
of their paying thirty talents of silver. This negotiation 
was broken off by M. Popillius, who succeeded Pompeius, 
b.c 139. Popillius however did not meet with any better 
success than his predecessor; he was ignominiously de- 
feated, and obliged to retire from the country. His succes- 
sors, Mancinus, iEmilius, Lepidus, and Piso, met with 
similar disasters ; till at length the Roman people, alarmed 
at the long continuance of the war, appointed Scipio Afri- 
can us consul, b.c. 134, for the express purpose of the con- 
quest of Numantia. After levying a large army, he invested 
tne town ; and having in vain endeavoured to take it by 
storm, he turned the siege into a blockade, and obtained 
possession of the place (B.C. 133), at the end of a year and 
three months from the time of his first attack. TThe Nu- 
mantines displayed the greatest courage and heroism during 
the whole of the siege; and when their provisions had 
entirely failed, they set fire to the city, and perished amidst 
the flames. 

(Appian, Rom. Hist., vi. ; Flor., ii. 17, 18; Livy's Epi- 
tomes; Plutarch's Life of Marius ; Eutrop., iv. 17; Veil. 
Pat., ii. 4.) 

NUMBER. The general considerations which this word 
would suggest cannot be treated independently of those 
required in treating the notion of ratio in general. As this 
will form a part of the subject of Proportion, we refer to 
that article as the continuation of the present one. 

The notion of number is suggested by repetition or suc- 
cession ; and it is customary to call the actual things re- 
peated, considered as a collection, a concrete number; 
while the notion formed from comparing the collection with 
one of the things collected is called an abstract number. 
This abstract number arises from repetition of objects, in 
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which the attention is directed to the repetitions as repeti- 
tions, and not to the objects as distinguished from any other 
objects. It i* therefore a number of times, not a number of 
things. [Multiplication.] 

If we never numbered any things capable of division into 
parts like themselves, our notion of number would rest in 
what is now called whole number. If the intellect were 
taught to count by the beating of a clock, and never came 
in contact with any other magnitude except that of the 
intervals between the beats, it is difficult to see how the idea 
of fi actions would be obtained. But when we come to put 
together continuous magnitudes, which might increase or 
decrease without any alteration except that of magnitude, 
such as lines, surfaces, &c, wo then begin to see that the 
unit is purely arbitrary, considered as a magnitude, so that 
the consideration of smaller or larger units, and the reduc- 
tion of processes from one unit to another, become neces- 
sary. Hence the doctrine of fractions, and finally that of 
Incommensurable*. 

The unit of magnitude and the unit of repetition are as 
distinct as concrete and abstract number. A given magni- 
tude being chosen, we may fix our own ideas of other 
magnitudes and convey them to other persons by describing 
the repetitions of the given unit which will severally give 
the other magnitudes : but it is incorrect to say that in 
arithmetic we can operate upon magnitudes represented by 
numbers; the operations are performed by our minds upon 
notions of repetition, not of magnitude. Any question of 
numbers arising out of geometry might, so far as the pure 
arithmetical processes are concerned, as well have the pro- 
totypes of its numbers in collections of beats of a clock or 
motions of the arm, as in repetitions of lengths or areas. It 
is not true that such simple successions would suggest as 
many problems as geometry or commercial business ; but 
that is a distinct consideration. 

Discussion formerly took place upon the question whether 
1 represents a number ; it being asserted that number must 
be more than one. The settlement of such a question de- 
pends upon convention entirely, and is very easy. In the 
common sense of the word neither 1 nor 2 are numbers : a 
number of men, or of pebbles, would suggest the idea of 
more than two: in fact, number means indefinitely many ; 
more than the eye can decide on without counting ; several, 
that is to say, as many as require the severing which takes 
place in counting. With different persons this commence- 
ment of number, vulgarly speaking, may be different ; all 
persons discern three without counting, and probably four ; 
but it is certain that Jive must be severed by most persons, 
and six probably by all. Those who watch the progress of 
children can easily see that their scales of reckoning are 
successively one and more ; one, two, and more ; one, two, 
three, and more. 

In the common playing-cards we decide by forms, not by 
numbers; and were not the nine distinguished from the 
seven by the different positions of the odd spot, there would 
be continual mistakes. 



In mathematical language, every numerical symbol is 
called number, including 0, 1, fractions, whole numbers, and 
even infinity. 

The talent of easily combining and remembering num- 
bers, or of calculation, is a perfectly distinct thing from that 
of mathematical invention, reasoning, or application; though 
the two are frequently confounded. Taking mathemati- 
cians of the highest order, some have been singularly gifted 
in this respect, some distinguished in neither way, and 
some more than commonly deficient. 

A very deceptive mode of speaking is common with re- 
gard to numbers, which divides them into cardinal and or- 
dinal. Thus one, tico, three, &c. are cardinal numbers, while 
first, second* third, &c. are ordinal. The real distinction 
is that of numeral noun* and numeral pronouns, to the latter 
of which the term ordinal might properly be applied. That 
first, second, third, &c. are really pronouns is obvious if we 
consider that, so far as they go, this, that, and the other 
would supply their places. The so-called cardinal numbers 
denote collections ; the ordinal numbers point out only the 

Stares of the several units of which a collection is composed. 
Iveu one, when its force is simply selective or distinctive, 



is a pronoun, as in 'one or another.' [ Arithmetic; Mag- 
nitude; Proportion: Quantity; Unit] 

NUMBERS. APPELLATIONS OF. Various aaea* 
have been given to classes of numbers, each exaveMn* rf 
properties common to all in its class : they are ] 
in the following list : — 

The whole scale, 1, 2. 3, &c^ is called that of i 
numbers ; it is subdivided into the scale of odd powImb» t, 
3, 5, &c, and even numbers, 2, 4, 6, &e. These agese m» 
subdivided into oddly odd numbers, 3, 7, 1 1, fee. ; ememhf 
odd numbers, 1, 5, 9, &c. ; oddly even numbers. 2. t, U. fcc : 
and evenly even numbers, 4, 8, 12, &c The** Utter wystl 
lations are not in universal use, though they are vary e»av 
venient Thus with referenco to division by two sod by 
four, all numbers have names; but not with reform* to 
any higher numbers. The expression of a nunbo »k*fc 
divided by m leaves a remainder n (namely, mx-f it, ttm 
x is a whole number) is so simple, that it i» more ot**h 
written than described. When 0 is included to tW .V 
it is considered as divisible without remainder by even 
number. 

The division of numbers into square numbers, ). < 9, 16, 
&c. ; cube numbers, 1, 8, 27, 64, &c ; fourth papers. 1, It. 
81, 256, &c, and so on, may be carried to any extent. 

A prime number is any one of the list t, % 3, V, 7. U. 
13, &c, no one of which is divisible by any number except 
unity and itself. A composite number is any asm which » 
not prime. 

Afigurute number is any one out of any of the fcBewmr 
series, the first excepted, which is only introduced as a hau»» 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Sic. 



I 


1 


3 


6 


10 


15 


21 &c 


II 


t 


4 


10 


20 


35 


56 &c 


III. 


1 


5 


15 


35 


70 


126 6lc 


IV. 


t 


6 


21 


56 


126 


252 &c 


V. 


1 


7 


28 


84 


210 


462 &c 


&c 








&c. 




Ice 



Each number is the sura of the numbers in the ] 
row : thus 84 is the sum of 1, 6, 21. and 56, and Mf% 
fourth number of the fifth order of fig urate numeeo. TW 

n + 1 

nth number in the first order is n ~ , in the sewed «> 

i 

n+ln+2 . #u .... n + l» + 2e + 3 . 

der n -—*-—, in the third n — - — wad 

2 3 2 3 4 

so on. 

"Polygonal numbers, as their name imports [FotYsav]. 
may l>e subdivided into triangular, quadrangular, peatafooal. 
hexagonal, &c. To find the numbers which beer the aentr 
of an n-sided figure, form a series beginning with 1 sod re- 
sisting of terms increasing in arithmetical pro gre e noa. erth 
a common difference n - 2 : and form the sums of una* «f 
these series in the manner described. Thus for < 
numbers, we have — 



9 
10 



17 
27 



25 
52 



33 41 fee. 
85 126 &«. 



and the decagonal numbers are 1, 10, 27, &c TW era 
number of the n-sided order of figures is 
m-\ 
2 



1 + nm- 



-On-1/ 



9 16 25 36 &r. 
12 22 35 51 «tr. 
15 28 45 66 Sir, 



The following are some of the polygonal numbers : — 

Triangular 1 3 6 10 15 21 &c- 

Quadrangular 1 
Pentagonal 1 
Hexagonal 1 

Pyramidal numbers are formed by sum mine; lb* s»J*- 
gonal numbers; thus to find pcntagonally pyramidal mum- 
ben, take the pentagonal numbers — 

1 5 12 22 35 51 &c. 
1 6 18 40 75 125 &c 

Numbers were once considered as abundant, perfect, imi 
defective. An abundant number was one in which the mm 
of all its divisors (unity included, but not itself) rwcn±» 
the number: thus 12 is an abundant number, beces^ 
1 + 2 + 3 + 4 + 6 is greater than 12. A perfect e y h r 
was one in which the sum of all the divisors was equal ta 
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the number : thus 6 is 1 + 2 + 3, and is a perfect number, 
as is 28, or 1 -f- 2 + 4 + 7 + 14. A defective number was 
one in which the sum of the divisors is less than the num- 
ber, as 10, in which 1 -f 2 -f 5 is less than 10. Whenever 
2»— 1 is a prime number, then 2*»— '(2»— 1) is a perfect 
number; thus 2 7 — 1, or 127, is a prime number, whence 2 s 
<2J- 1), or 64 X 127, or 8128, is a perfect number. 

Amicable numbers are those each of which is equal to 
the sum of all the divisors of the other. Such are 
284 and 220 
17296 and 18416 
9363583 and 9437056. 
Other names have been invented descriptive of classes of 
numbers ; but the preceding are those which most often 
(K»cur in the past history of mathematics. With the excep- 
tion of Square, Cubk, Prime, eveth and odd, the preceding 
appellatives rarely appear in modern works. 

NUMBERS, F1GURATE AND POLYGONAL. 
[Numbers, Appellations or.] 

NUMBERS, THEORY OF. The theory of numbers 
U in fact the science of whole or integer numbers, and its 
most general problem is : ' Given any equation whatsoever 
involving two or more unknown quantities, or any number 
of equations between a greater number of unknown quan- 
tities, to determine every possible solution in which the 
Talues of the unknown letters are whole numbers.' It may 
also be considered that the science extends to the determi- 
nation of all solutions which contain nothing but rational 
or commensurable fractions, all surd quantities or im.om- 
loensurables being excluded. If, for example, the equation 
^+0*= 1000 were to be solved, x and y being whole num- 
bers or rational fractions, let the rational fractions reduced 
to a common denominator be p : z and q:z ; then the eoua- 
tion becomes p*-r* 9* = 1000**; and if all possible wiole 
values of p, q, an * z be found, all the fractional solutions of 
the former equation can be exhibited. 
Connected with the science before us is a very large 
uantity of properties of numbers, of which it must be said 
that they cau be proved easily enough, but cannot be ex- 
plained. Usually in, retracing the steps of an algebraical 
demonstration, we can easily connect the result with com- 
mon and self-evident notions, which seem both to justify 
the conclusion, to render it natural, and destroy much of 
the curiosity, and even interest, with which it is looked at 
hy a person used to algebra, who bears of the conclusion 
for the first time. In the theory of numbers it seems to 
ns that the curious character of the conclusions is not so 
much lessened by the demonstrations, and perhaps this may 
be the reason why the science becomes a sort of passion, as 
Legendre remarks, with most of those who take it up. The 
m» lances given by the writer just cited, in his preface, will 
show the sort of properties which we speak of. If c be any 
prime number, and N any other number not divisible by c, 
then N c — l — 1 is always divisible by c. Then 2* — 1, or 63, is 
«1 1 visible by 7. Again, if any prime number divided by 4 
leave a remainder 1, it is the sum of two square numbers: 
thus 13 is the sum of 9 and 4, 17 of 16 and 1, 29 of 25 and 
4. &c. 

The theory of numbers is not of much immediate practical 
utility in the applications of mathematics, which generally 
involve continuously increasing magnitude, and in which 
therefore the introduction of whole numbers is matter of 
convenience, and not of necessity. Again, the data of such 
appl i nations are usually only approximate, so that an answer 
in whole numbers, should such a thing occur, is not exact, 
and possesses no particular interest. Hence this theory is 
little studied by a very large class of mathematicians, 
among whom it is not uncommon to meet with a person 
deeply versed in the higher analysis, who does not even 
know the principal results obtained by Gauss or Legendre. 
rbe subject is, in fact, an isolated part of mathematics, 
» lttcb may be taken up or not, at the choice of the student. 
It may possibly at some future time be connected with 
>rtlmary analysis, that is to say, the determination of the 
nteszer solutions of a set of equations may not be so distinct 
i thing from that of a mere solution, integer or not, as it is 
it present In fact, a hint given by M. Libri, in a tract 
resenily to be cited, does give completely the means of 

* si inflating the expression of a problem in this theory 
ii i hat of one in ordinary analysis Suppose, for example, 
\ is required to solve in whole numbers the equation x*+ 

* -=. 4r*. Let t represent two right angles ; then it is well 
jiown that sin wx = 0 when x is a whole number, and 



never else; so that « required a solution of a^+y^a^in 
whole numbers ' is precisely the same problem as * required 
any solution of the three equations x*+y* = x* % sin nx = 0, 
sin wy= 0.' 

The earliest consideration of the theory of numbers may 
have been made in India [Vioa Ganita]; but the earliest 
treatise is probably that of Diophantus, which consists of 
nothing else but problems of this science, insomuch that 
the theory itself has been sometimes called the Diophantine 
analysis. The subject then rested, without making any 
progress, until the time of Bachet de Meziriac and Fermat, 
the editor and commentator of Diophantus. The subject 
rested again until the time of the man who literally left 
no part whatever of mathematics unaugmented, Euler. 
After him, Lagrange, Legendre, and Gauss applied them- 
selves contemporaneously to this theory. The works of 
the two latter are the separate treatises on this particular 
science, in which the advanced mathematical student must 
look to know its present state. Various Memoirs of 
MM. Cauchy and Libri may also be mentioned ; one in 
particular by the latter (in the ' M6moires de MathSmatique 
etde Physique,* vol i., Florence, 1829), in which the subject 
is made to have more resemblance than usual to ordinary 
analysis. 

The • Disquisitiones Arithmetic© * of Gauss (Brunswick, 
1801) were translated into French by M. Poullet-Delisle 
(Paris, 1807). The « Theorie des Nombres'of Legendre 
(third edition, Paris, 1830) has the advantage of coming 
later than that of Gauss (which itself came after the 
first edition of Legendre's), and of using methods and nota- 
tions which are more familiar to the mathematician. Both 
are works of great originality: that of the German is 
condensed, and full of historical information ; that of the 
Frenchman easier to follow, but, like most French works, 
deficent in precise historical reference. It is not a little 
singular that the two great writers on this subject should 
have been the men who, independently of each other, in- 
troduced the method of Least Squares. 

For a notice of one prominent discovery of Gauss, see 
Polygon and Root. 

The beginner in algebra may obtain some command over 
equations of a simple character, not exceeding the second 
or third degree, by a method which is, we believe, due to 
Playfair, or which, at least, is published in the collection 
of his works. Let the equation be, for instance, ay*+bxy + 
x* = z* 9 in which x, y t and z are to be whole numbers. 
Throw the equation into a form which admits of both sides 
being reducible into factors ; for instance, 

y(ay +bx) = (z - x) (z + x). 

If then z — x = v y, we have z + x = (a y + b x) : t\ which 
equations give 

_ (a-v*)z _ (2t?-fr)g 

X ~~ a- bv + v* y "" a-fcr + r 9 ' 

Assuming v at pleasure, z may be easily taken so as to 
make both x and y whole numbers; and the same method 
will succeed in many equations. 

NUMBERS OF BERNOULLI. This name is given 
to certain numbers (we here see the mathematical use of 
the word, for they are all fractions) first used by James 
Bernoulli, in his * Ars Conjectandi.' They are in fact 
(though not so considered by Bernoulli) the coefficients of 
the powers of a? in 1 : (**— 1). We should hardly have 
given them a place here, as our list of such ultimate re- 
ferences in mathematics is by no means complete, if it 
were not that they only appear to a sufficient extent in one 
English work that we know of (Peacock's Examples). 
Let 



e *_l X 2 T 



2 2.3 * 



a form which it is shown to take. Then B lt Bj, B 4 , &c. 
are what are called the numbers of Bernoulli, and the 
following list will show twenty-five of them, the first 
column being the index of B, the second the numerator 
of the fraction, and the third its denominator. As far 
as B» these are taken from Euler's Differential Calculus, 
all the rest (and the logarithms) from Grunert's Supple- 
ment to Klugel, which professes to take the additional 
numbers from a work of H. A. Rothes, and the logarithms 
from Eytelwein's work on the higher analysis •— 
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No. Numerator. 

3 1 

51 
711 

9|5 

1 1691 

1 3 1 7 

153617 

17 13867 

19 174611 

21 854513 

23 236364091 

25 ^553103 

27 -23749461029 

2 4 .) 86 1 5S4 12 70005 

31 770932104121 7 

33 257768/858367 

3 3 26315271553053477373 

37 2929993913841559 

39126 I Ov27 1 8 496449 122051 

411 5200976439 1 807080269 i 

43 27S3326957930 1024235023 

45 59645111 1 5939 i2163277961 

47,560940336899781 76b624912754 

491495057205241079648212477525 



Denominator. 

6 

30 

42 

30 

66 

2730 

6 

510 

798 

330 

138 
2730 
2 
870 

14322 

510 

6 

1919190 

6 

13530 

1806 

690 

282 

46410 

66 



Thus the coefficient of x" : 1.2.3. ..15 in the develop- 
ment of 1 : (r*-*l) is 3617 : 510, or B JS . The logarithms of 
the first eighteen numbers are as follows — 



No. 


fxWArithm. 




1 


02218487496- 


-1 


3 


0-5228787453- 


-2 


5 


0-3767507096- 


-2 


7 


0-5228787453- 


-2 


9 


0-8794260688- 
04033154004- 


•2 


13 


00669467896 




6 


08507783387 




i7 


1-7401350433 




19 


2-7235576597 




21 


3-7918359878 




23 


49374188514 




25 


6-1539724516 




27 


7-4361345055 




29 


8-7792940212 




31 


101794459554 




33 


11-6330790754 




35 


13-1370898829 





The higher numbers may be approximately verified by 
the following rule. Let ir be the ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to its diameter ; then 

1.2.3 1x -1.2x 

B*,-i = 2 {j-£ nearly 

We shall have some occasion to point out the uses of the 
numbers of Bernoulli in the article Series, in which also 
misprints, if any should occur, in the preceding tables will 
be notcl. The theory of these numbers will be found in 
Peacock's translation of Lacroix, Ruler's • Differential Cal- 
culus/ Lacroix's * Differential Calculus,' 3 vols., and in a 
very elaborate article (* BernouUische Zahlen') in the work 
of Grun<rt already cited. 

NUMBERS, THE BOOK OF, one of the books of the 
Pentateuch. In Hebrew it has two titles, I^TT^I. °nd he 

spake, which is the first word of the book, and "1ITTDIL in 

the desert, which is the fi Ah word in the first verse, and which 
applies to the whole book, inasmuch as the events which it 
records took place in the desert. Its title in the Septuagint 
ij 'AfnS/ioJ, Numbers, because it contains the censuses of the 
people of Israel (chaps, i.-iii., and xxvi.). 

The first four chanters of this book consist of separate 
accounts of commands given by God to Moses, while the 
Israelites were encamped at the foot of Sinai, respecting the 
census and the classification of the people, and the duties 
of the priests and Levites. The succeeding chapters (v. — x. 
10) contain various laws, most of which are additions to 
those before given in the books of Exodus and Leviticus ; 
and the rest of the book is occupied with the narrative of 
the journeys of the Israelites from the time of their leaving 
Sinai to their second arrival at the Jordan, and their en- 



campment in the plains of Moab. The tune over mbwh . 
book extends is from the first day of the second mot., 
the second year after the departure from Egypt, to tb* d i 
day of the eleventh month of the fortieth year of th* %*-. 
epoch. This part of the book also contains vanooi ca^i 
menu. 

We learn from the last verse of the last chapter thai n. 
book was written by Moses 'in the plains of Mat* 
Jordan near Jericho,' and consequently just besW* t 
death. Vater has attempted to show that it u compoari 
short narratives written by different persons <v*»L uu, a ».. 
&a), and De Wette adduces several passages which af-.-i 
to lisagree with each other, and with the parallel s*m*»- 
in the nook of Exodus. (Lehrbuch d. Hist. KriL Eimlnu*. 
ind.A.T., p. 180.) 

This book is quoted or referred to in the New Tcstaa* 
(compare Num6. t xx. 1 1, with 1 Cor^ x. 4, and >«e** n 
with John, iii. 14). The passage in chap. xxit. 17-ii, 
generally understood as a prediction of the Me&siah. 

(Rosenmuller's Scholia in Vet Test, the /umaArft ^ 
of Richborn, Jahn, De Wette, and Home. Grw**** j- 
Vater's Commentaries on the Pentateuch.) 
N U M B'N 1 US. [Scolopacid*.] 
NUMERAL CHARACTERS. Thaw arc three sstap 
and obvious modes of constructing symbols of mintx 
1. By arbitrary invention. 2. By the choice ef ku* 
of the alphabet 3. By a system of repetitions of a s.~? 
unit, as I, II, III, IIII, &c, with marks of ebbrenaiwr 
Some may doubt whether the first and third tw eror rtaj 
employed ; but it is not known that we can assign to u 
Indian numerals any other origin than the im, and t: 
third explains the Roman system with a degree of rucw 
tency which is most extraordinary, if it be only amki j 
coincidence. 

Distinct numeral characters are found to hate eutrd 
to exist among the Chinese, Indians, and Arabs. Ice . Pfeo 
nicians, Palmyrones, Hebrews, Egyptians, Greek*, i- 
Romans ; and others are given as in antient om aauof i 
Mexicans. Various representations of these wdl be t** . 
in the 'Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,' article * Arabs*. < 
We shall here confine ourselves to the simplest expiaa**' 
ef those systems which will be wanted by the mr-c i 
antient literature. Of these, as it should teem, the h .- 
svstem may belong (though it may be doubted ) to cfct i- 
class; the Hebrew and the common Greek sytfeta u 
second ; the Roman, Phoenician, Palmyrene, ant*eni Gin 
Egyptian, and Chinese, to the third clasa. 

The system received from the Hindus thmaft *j 
Arabs, and now adopted throughout Europe, hasbtwt r 
dually much altered in the forms of the symbols*. .'Ai-v 
mktic] 

The Hebrews used the letters of their own sl?4»v 
giving the finals a separate and pa -ticular value, a* f 
lows: — 



Numeral Sig \ . 
oiflcatioD .. J ' 


n 

2 


3 4 5 6 7 S > 


3 

20 


b 

30 


D J D y 9 1 

40 50 60 70 »U »* 



n t^ n t d i «i 1 

200 300 400 500 600 700 *e* 
The use of the final letters as signifying noahm ^ 
newer date than the rest ; the old system required t*c -«. 
tiou of subordinate numbers to express 600,696, fct S*j 
bers not expressed above were made b> juxta- p— it > m 
letters denoting other numbers, according to a deensml « 
division, as among the Greeks ; the only exception be-. 
15, which, as 10+5 or TV made a word stctufpof * 
Creator, they wrote as 9+6, or TO. In a language Ux* - 
Hebrew it would be impossible to prevent every en: . 
tion of numbers from also standing for a word or work . r 
the Oriental nations accordingly have frrauenthr exyr*-* 
dates by sentences. Thus 'Hooshung Shah is no **-■ 
rendered into Persian, expresses, in the nnseeral fam 
the letters, the year 837 of the Hegira, the date of the An. 
of that prince. 

The Greeks, in some enumerations, hare three 4atf£~ 
methods of expressing numbers; but the first d tin 
which consists in the use of the letters of the a ja ke **' 
denote the successive books of a work, as in the UssC ** 
much a method of naming as of counting. Sometluag sso 
to the point it the old system which occurs on attnposa 
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in which the unit is represented by a single mark, five by 
n (the initial of IIENTE), ten by A (that of AEKA), and 
UV by H (that of HEKATON). And in all cases five of 
sny symbol are written by inclosing the symbol in II: 
thu^His five tens, and gjj is five hundreds. Thus 879 is 
[H.HUH ^ AAIIIII1. This antient Greek method, as found 
on inscriptions (which, according to Heilbronner, is alluded 
to in a written work by Herodian only), is supposed to be 
as old as the time of Solon. The Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system is on the same principle, but without abbreviations ; 
the symbol often resembling that just given for five. 

In describing the later Greek notation, we leave out of 
view the extensions made by the mathematicians, the prin- 
ciple of which is described in Arithmetic. It appears most 
distinctly that the system was made either at a time when 
the Greek alphabet was in possession of more letters than it 
permanently retained, or that it was introduced into Greece 
by communication with some nation (the Phoenician, per- 
haps) which had some additional letters. The Vau of the 
Hebrew and Phoenician, which stands for six, and is want- 
ing in the Greek alphabet, appears in their numeral system 
under the name of J**<r>j/4ov pav, and is expressed by a 
symbol resembling ?, not very unlike the Yau turned the 
other way. The Koph and Tsaddi appear under the names 
of iTKTTjfiov Koincd arid inicrij^ov aaviri, with symbols ex- 
pressed in our types by <? and 7\ ; but the former is one 
behind its place in numeral signification, being 90 among 
tbe Greeks and 10U in the East: the latter takes the same 
oumeral place as the final Tsaddi in the Hebrew system. 
Tbe word air will be a useful guide to the letters beginning 
the several scales, as follows : — 



Letter a 


0 


r 


* 


< 


T 


I 


t, 9 


rical Signiflcutiou 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 9 


t 


K 


A 


U 


V 


I 


0 


ir b 


10 


20' 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 90 


P 

100 


200 


r 
300 


V 
400 


500 


X 

600 


700 


800 900 



a s 0/ Hi *i l t *V */ ty 0 / 
1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 9000 9000 

The Roman notation, including all the varieties which 
»cur in printed works, is as follows • — 

1 I 50 L 

« II 60 LX 

3 HI 70 LXX 

4 IIII, IV 80 LXXX, XXC 
6 V 90 LXXXX XC 

6 VI 100 C 

7 VII 200 C^ 

8 VIII, IIX 300 CCC 

9 Villi, IX 400 CCCC 

10 X 500 D, Io 

11 XI 600 DC, IoC 

U XII 700 DCC. IoCC 

13 XIII, XIIV 800 DCCC, 1 0 CCC 

14 XIIII, XIV 900 DCCCC, loCCCC 

\t xvi 100 ° CI 3* M » a » * 

\) xvii 2000 CI 3CIp, HCIC, I1M 

18 XVIII, XIIX 5000 loo, V 

VJ X Villi, XIX 10000 CCIOD 

20 XX 50000 lOOO 

30 XXX 100000 ccciooo 

40 XXXX, XL 1000000 ccccioooo 

The grammarian Priscian would have it that I denoted 
:iuty, because the Greek word /ita, with /a cut off, has i for 
a first letter ; that V is five, as being the firth vowel, and 
I ten, as being the tenth consonant, of the Greek alphabet. 
^ny explanation of this system which endeavours at an 
lphabetical deduction must, as far as has yet been seen, 
id entirely in giving a probable origin. The following 
^herae however contains suggestions of some antiquity, and 
fcitatnly, as before remarked, is either a true explanation 
r a most extraordinary coincidence :— 



i H ill mi 




D ID X V 



A/\ <D CD 

h h I 

Imagine a person used to decimal counting by means of 



tbe fingers having recourse to simple counting by making 
a mark for each successive unit, as in a, b, c, &c. At ten 
he might be expected to make some symbol that his handful 
was completed, and the drawing a mark through the whole 
ten unit symbols, as at e, would do very well. This he 
might abbreviate, as at/, retaining only the symbol of a 
unit and that of the line drawn across. The handful of 
tens, or one hundred, might he represented by retaining 
only the unit symbol and two ligatures, namely, that of the 
tens and that which made all the ten tens into one symbol, 
as at g. The ten hundreds would require a unit with three 
ligatures, or four strokes altogether, which, if they were 
written without taking the pen off, might be made as at h, 
which might degenerate into k, and finally into /. Again, 
by cutting/ into two halves, we have m or n, which might 
suggest themselves as proper representatives of half a thou- 
sand, or five hundred. Similarly bisection of /and g or of 
o and q would suggest p and r as proper symbols for the 
halves of ten and one hundred. The symbol a has a resem- 
blance to I,/ to X, g to C, h to M, m to D, p to V, and 
r to L. 

We cannot find any precise information upon the time o. 
the commencement of the principle of local value which 
prevails to a certain extent throughout the Roman system, 
namely, that a smaller symbol before a larger one, in numbers 
less than one hundred, denotes a subtraction, after it an 
addition. This principle does not appear in the Phoenician or 
Palmyrene notations, which otherwise much resemble the 
Roman in their principle of notation, though they approxi- 
mate to pure yicenary scales, both adopting distinct symbols 
for twenty. 

The Chinese use three systems: the first, not very simple, 
and antient; the second, intentionally complicated, and em- 
ploying symbols of words to denote numbers, is introduced in 
deeds and other instruments, to render alteration difficult ; 
the third, a simplification of the first, supposed to have been 
made by the Jesuit missionaries. 

For further information on the subject of this article, 
with abundant references, see the article •Arithmetic 1 in 
the * Encyclopaedia Metropolitana,' by Dr. Peacock. 

NUMERATION is a term generally applied to the art 
of representing numbers by distinct names and symbols, a 
sense in whi<h the word is used by the oldest writers. Every 
treatise on arithmetic must necessarily begin with some- 
thing on this art of counting and representing the results 
of counting, on the goodness of which, slight and easy as 
any method may appear to which we have been habituated 
from childhood, the progress of the arts of life, to say no- 
thing of the mathematical sciences, is in no slight degree 
dependent. The time is gone by for a formal eulogy upon 
the benefits of any fundamental method of expression ; we 
will therefore content ourselves with quoting a part of that 
which is found in the first English work on arithmetic, 
Robert Recorde's ' Grounde of Artes' (1551, perhaps 1540). 
We quote this also because it is an instance (the only one 
we ever met with in a mathematical work) of the species of 
doggrel comic verse afterwards in use on the stage (see tbe 
' Comedy of Errors'), which has a sort of measure and 
rhyme, though printed in the form of simple prose in the 
work from which we cite (we put the s>llables which are 
meant to rhyme in italics). * Master. Wherefore in all great 
workes are clerks so much desirai? Wherefore are audit- 
ors so richly fed? What causelh geometricians so highly to 
be inhaunsedf Why are astronomers so greatly advanced? 
Because that by number such things they find, which else 
would far excel man's mind. .... master. Exclude number, 
and answer to this question : How many years old are you? 
Scholar. Mum. Master. So that if number want, you 
answer all by mummesf How many miles to London? 

Scholar. A poak full of plums Master. If number 

be lacking, it maketh men dumb, so that to most questions 
they must answer mum. Scholar. This is the cause, sir, 
that I judged it so vile, because it is so common in talking 
every while ; for plenty is not dainty, as the common saying 
i>. Master. No ; nor store is no sore, perceive you this ? 
The more common that the thing is being needfully required, 
the better is the thing and the more to be desired, cut in 
numbring, as some of it is light and plain, m> the most part 
is difficult and not easie to attain.' 

The earliest method of signifying a large number must 
have been such a one as the scholar uses above, when he 
designates a large number of miles as a * poak full of plums/ 
namely, the similitude of some visible or well-known collec- 
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tion of units. The fingers of the hand, or of both hands, 
or the united number of fingers and toes, furnished natural 
collections of reference on which the various quinary, 
decimal, and vicenary scales in existence have proceeded. 
The transition from counting by tens to counting by dozens 
might have been caused by the facility of subdivision 
which the number twelve possesses, though we rather doubt 
this explanation, at least unless we assume that the divi- 
sion of the Roman As into twelve unties is to be explained on 
the same principle. From this we think came the method of 
reckoning by dozens to be introduced throughout Europe, 
as would that bv thirteens, if the Roman coin or weight had 
been so divided. 

Our present numerative system is stated by writers to 
employ the words unit, ten, hundred, thousand, million, 
billion, trillion, quadrillion, quintillion, sextillion, septillion, 
octillion, nonillion, &c But the greater part of this is 
pure statement ; for the terms billion, trillion, &c, though 
defined by arithmetical writers, have never found their way 
into common use, the want of such large numbers having 
never been experienced. The French indeed have natural- 
ised the term milliard, meaning one thousand millions, in 
matters of public debt and revenue, which only shows how 
little the term billion has been used among them, since, 
according to their writers, the milliard and billion are the 
same things. Tonstal expressly says, that in his time 
(Henry VIII.) the common reckoning from millions was 
made by millions of millions. &c, and the word millio is 
noted as a vulgarism by him (neither is it among the recog- 
nised barbarisms of Ducange). Recorde uses nothing more 
than millions repeated ; so that it seems the billions and 
higher denominations were never anything but a fancy of 
arithmetical writers, conceived after the time when elemen- 
tary works ceased to be written in Latin. The probability 
of this is increased by their meaning different things in 
different countries: with us the billion is a million of mil- 
lions, a trillion s . million of billions, and each denomina- 
tion is a million of times the one preceding; with the 
French and the other continental nations the billion is a 
thousand millions, and each denomination is a thousand 
times the preceding. According to English writers, tho 
number 1,234567,891234,567891 is one trillion, 234567 
billions, 891234 millions, and 567891: according; to the 
French writers, it is one quintillion, 234 quadrillions, 567 
trillions, 891 billions, 234 millions, 567 thousands, and 891. 
For common purposes the denominations higher than a 
million may be abandoned, it being remembered that all 
the figures on the left, after six are taken off on the right, 
are so many millions, and all above twelve figures so 
many millions of millions. In writing, round numbers of 
millions should be written as such, thus, 638 millions, not 
638,000,000: in computation it is of course a different 
thing. Some authors seem to think it very scientific to 
parade ciphers, sometimes by the dozen, and so it is, no 
doubt, since it shows they know how many ciphers go to a 
million or a million of millions ; but no reader likes to stop 
and examine 000,000,000,000, when the words ' million of 
millions* would have done equally well. 

The decimal system, made complete, supposes a point 
always to be placed at the end of the units, to separate them 
from the fractions which may follow. When there are no 
fractions, the point is useless, as in 675* or 675*000, which 
is 675. The numbers on the right of the point, successively 
denoting tenths, hundredths, thousandths, &c of a unit 
[Fractions], are in denominations which have not received 
distinct names. The modem French call them decimes, 
centimes, &c. ; and the attempt has before now been made 
(see Wybard's ' Tactometria' 1650), to introduce centesms, 
millesms, &c. into English, but with no success. 

The principle of local value [Arithmetic], which distin- 
guishes our system of numeration from that of the Greeks 
and Romans, is applicable to any system, whether decimal 
or not If 1 0 stand for ten, that is, if units in the second 
column are ten times in value those of the first column, 
nine numeral symbols besides the cipher are requisite ; but 
if 10 had signified fifteen, it would have been necessary to 
have fourteen distinct symbols of number besides the 
cipher, since 10, 11, &c. now stand for sixteen, seventeen, 
&c. In such an explanation, the framework of our nume- 
rical language (being decimal) is not well calculated to give 
in easy comprehension of the change* we should rather 
invent a word for fifteen, or five ana ten, say A; whence 
A one, A-two, &c. would be the spoken sounds answering to 



what we now call sixteen, seventeen, &c ; while tea, cWvt* 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen would require new man 
not connected in etymology with ten. 

The method of reducing a number, decimally expr*e*< 
to another in which the radix or base of the system u» »a 
is that of the common one), is a, is as follows : drridt tl» 
number successively by a, expressed in the decimal mttn . 
the remainders give the units, as, aas, &c. of the t*r» n 
pression. Thus if 12376 is to be expressed in the ?«»«./ 
system, whose base is 5, we should have the following ; r , 
cats: — 

Number required. 
344001. 
Decimal 
3X5*= 9375 
4X5* =260* 
4X5'= 5t# 
I = I 

12376 

This exhibits both the reduction to the quinary tyttm 
and the restitution of the decimal expression; bat if tM 
number had been given in the quinary system, it angbt tntt 
been reduced to the decimal system by the some rule, the 
new base ten being, in the old or quinary system, repre- 
sented by 20, and the rule of division being perform** to 
the use of five in the same manner as tea is eacd m ta« 
decimal system. 



5)12376 Rem. 


5)2475 

5)495 

5)99 

5)19 


1 
0 
0 

4 


5)3 
0 


4 
3 



20 )344001 Rem 
20 )14422 11 or 6 
20)443 12 or 7 
20)22 3 
»'J)i 2 
0 1 



Number rsqacred, 

1*37*. 
Decimal Qoioary. 
iX(io>< = jieaee 

2X(10)»= 31t«t 
3X(I0)"=: xite 

7xio = tm 

6 ss 11 

34**ei 



The quinary being supposed the old system, as sees a 
we come to the remainder 11, we have to invent s srv 
symbol (say 6), since 1 1, in the new system, is tosiiad* tr 
eleven. For further examples, see the 'Library of CsA. 
Knowledge : Treatise on the Study of Mathematics.* 

In teaching the elements of numeration bv the slerw 
[Abacus], it is desirable that exercise should be gim a 
several different systems, were it only to prevent the fcra» 
tion of that impression which so many students loeg i*j-*, 
that the decimal system is natural and necessary TV* 
want of words for the denominations will be the oalt £*- 
culty ; this may be got over by using the letters A, BL t a>*, 
to represent them. Thus if the system be quinary. A eoea 
as one ball on the second row or five on the first, B m m* 
ball on the third row, five on the second, or twenty-*** m 
the first, and so on. All the balls on the second rre out 
be marked A. those on the third B, &c 

NUMERATOR (or Numberer), the part of a tract** 
which states how many of the aliquot parts of a uswt c* 
taken, such as are described by the denominator. The* ( 
being three, not of units, but of sevenths of a unit, 3st^ 
numerator. 

NUMERIANUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, sextet** 
to the throne conjointly with his elder brother Carat* 
after the death of their father, at the beginning of a-d ts* 
Numerianus was with the army in Mesopotomei as iV 
death of Probus ; but instead of following up the acVxr 
toges which his father had gained over the Per*aam. aev*» 
compelled by the army to abandon the conquests *h-_ 
had been already made, and to retreat to Syria. IX?—: 
the retreat a weakness of the eyes obliged him to cecly 
himself to the darkness of a litter, which wis e*r.* 
guarded by the Praetorians. All orders were ssswi W 
Arrius Aper, the prmfect of the Prsstoriana, who t» t*» 
father-in-law of the emperor. The absence 
Numerianus excited the suspicion of the soldiers ; i 
the army, after a march of eight months, armed 
cedon on the Bosporus, they insisted upon seei 
prince, and accordingly burst into the imperial tc 
they only found the dead body of Numerianus. 
naturally fell upon Arrius ; and an assembly of the * 
was accordingly held, for the purpose of avengmr tW #> :i 
of Numerianus and electing a new emperor. Tlieir ^ s 
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fell upon Diocletian, who immediately after his election put 
Arrius to death with his own hands, without giving him an 
opportunity of justifying himself, which might perhaps 
have proved dangerous to the new emperor. 

The virtues of Numerianus are mentioned by most of his 
biographers. His manners were mild and affable ; and he 
was celebrated among his contemporaries for his eloquence 
ind poetry. He successfully contended with Nemesianus for 
ihe prize of poetry, and the senate voted to him a statue, with 
the inscription, to * Numerianus Ceesar, the most powerful 
orator of his times.' 

(Vopiscus, Numerianus, Aurelius Victor, De Casari~ 
bus, c. 38 ; Eutropius, ix. 12 ; Zonaras, book xii.) 



Coin of Numeriaouf. 
British Museum. Actual Site. 

NUMERICAL, as opposed to literal, in algebra, applies 
to an expression in which the coefficients of a letter are all 
numbers, and not letters. As opposed to algebraical, it 
applies to the magnitude of a quantity, considered indepen- 
dently of its sign. Thus —7 is said to be numerically 
greater than — 5, though algebraically less. [Nothing.] 

NUMESIA'NUS,orNOMISIANUS,a physician, born 
it Corinth, who deserves to be recorded as one of Galen's 
tutors (Galeni Anatomic. Administrate lib. i., cap. 1), who 
informs us in another place {Comment, in Hippocr., libr. 
' De N a turd Hominis,' Comment 2), that Pelops, another 
of his tutors, was also one of this physician's pupils. He 
lived in the second century after Christ 

NUWIDA. [Pavonid*.] 

NUMl'DIA was originally bounded on the east by the 
dominions of Carthage ; on the west by the Mulucha, or 
Molocath (Sallust, Jug., 19, 92; Strabo, p. 827. Casaubon), 
the modern Mulwia, or Mohalou; on the north by the 
Mediterranean, and on the south by the Gsetuli. The 
Roman province of Numidia was of much smaller extent 
being bounded on the west by the Ampsagas (Wadi-al- 
Kebir), and on the east by the Tusca (Zain, Shaw), and 
thus corresponded to the eastern part of Algiers. 

The Numidians were originally a nomade people, whence 
they were called by the Greeks Nomades (WopAdtQ), and their 
country Nomadia (Nojia&a, Polyb., xxxvii. 3 ; compare Sal- 
lust Jug* 18 ; Plin., Hist. Nat. t v. 2). This name seems to 
have been originally applied not merely to the inhabitants of 
the country to which the name of Numidia was afterwards 
restricted, but to all the nomade tribes of northern Africa ; 
thus Appian (Bell. Civ., ii. 44) mentions the Maurusii 
(Mauri) as nomades. But when the Greek and Roman 
writers speak of the Numidians, the term is usually limited 
to the two great tribes of the Masssesylii and Massylii, the 
former of whom extended along the northern part of Africa 
from the Mulucha on the west to the Ampsagas on the 
east, and the latter from the Ampsagas to the territories of 
Carthage. 

When the Romans first became acquainted with the Nu- 
midians, which was during the course of the second Punic 
war, Syphax was king of the Massaesylii and Gala king of 
the Massylii. Gala had a son of the name of Masinissa, 
who possessed extraordinary powers both of mind and body. 
He was brought up at Carthage, and was so highly 
esteemed by Adherbal, that he promised to the young Nu- 
midian his daughter Sophonisbe in marriage. Before the 
marriage took place, Masinissa accompanied Adherbal into 
Spain, where he served with great credit in the war against 
the Romans. But during his absence, the Carthaginians, 
without the consent of Adherbal, gave Sophonisbe in mar- 
riage to Syphax, in order to secure his co-operation against 
the Romans. (Appian, Hist. Bom., viii. 10.) This induced 
Masinissa to make a secret alliance with Scipio in Spain ; 
but the Carthaginians, having obtained information of his 
proceedings, used every means to ruin his power. His 
father Gala had died during his absence in Spain, and the 
government had been usurped by one Mezetulus, who 
received the support of the Carthaginians. Masinissa how- 
Bver, on his return to Numidia, defeated Mezetulus ; but 
P. C, No. 1023. 



he had scarcely obtained possession of the government, be- 
fore he was attacked by Syphax, and compelled to leave his 
kingdom and retire to the neighbourhood of the lesser 
Syrtis, where he remained with a small body of adherents 
till the arrival of Scipio in Africa. (Liv., xxix. 29-33.) He 
accompanied Scipio during the remainder of the war, and 
in many engagements rendered essential service to the 
Roman arms. It was principally owing to the courage of 
Masinissa that Adherbal and Syphax were defeated, and 
that the latter fell into the hands of Scipio (b.c. 203). On 
this occasion Masinissa obtained possession of Sophonisbe ; 
but finding that his connection with her did not meet with 
the approval of Scipio, who feared lest the daughter of Ad- 
herbal might withdraw him from his alliance with tho 
Romans, he is said to have sent poison to Sophonisbe, and 
recommended her to destroy herself. 

The great services of Masinissa did not pass unrewarded 
by the Romans. At the conclusion of the second Punic 
war he obtained all the dominions of Syphax and a con- 
siderable part of the Carthaginian territory, so that his 
kingdom extended from the Mulucha on the west to the 
Cyrenaica on the east, and completely surrounded the small 
district which was left to the Carthaginians on the coast. 
(Appian, viii. 106.) Masinissa laid the foundations of a 
great and powerful state in Numidia. He introduced the 
arts of agriculture and civilised life, amassed considerable 
wealth, and supported a well appointed army. He died at 
the age of 90, b.c. 149. (Appian, viii. 106 ; Strabo, p. 833 ; 
Polyb., xxxvii. 3.) 

Masinissa left three sons, Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gu- 
lussa. The two latter died soon after the death of their 
father, but Micipsa lived to b.c. 118, and bequeathed the 
kingdom to his two sons Adherbal and Hiempsal and to his 
nephew Jugurtha, who was an illegitimate son of Mastana- 
bal. Jugurtha however, not content with a divided 
sovereignty, murdered Hiempsal, and obliged Adherbal to 
fly to Rome, where he appealed to the senate against the 
usurpation of his cousin. Many of the senators however 
were bribed by Jugurtha, and a commission was sent to 
Africa in order to divide Numidia between Adherbal and 
Jugurtha. The commissioners awarded the better part of 
the country to Jugurtha; but scarcely had they left Africa, 
before he again attacked Adherbal, defeated him in battle, 
besieged him in Cirta, and having obliged him to surrender, 
put him to a cruel death. When this news reached Rome, 
war was declared against Jugurtha, which, after being 
carried on with various success, was at length terminated by 
the capture and death of Jugurtha b.c. 106. [Jugurtha.] 

After the death of Jugurtha, the kingdom of Numidia 
appears to have been given to Hiempsal II. (Hirtius, Bell. 
4fr. t 56), who was probably the nephew of Hiempsal the 
son of Micipsa. Hiempsal II. was succeeded, about b.c. 50, 
by his son Juba I., who took an active part in the civil wars 
against Csesar. [Juba.] On the death of Juba I., b.c. 46, 
Numidia was reduced to the form of a Roman province 
by Caesar, who intrusted the government of it to the his- 
torian Sallust. (Dion Cassius, xliii. 9.) 

The chief town in Numidia was Cirta (the modern Cos- 
tantina, or Constantineh), which was the principal residence 
of Syphax, Masinissa, Micipsa, and Juba. [Costantina.] 
Hippo Regius, the second town in the province, was 
situated near the coast about a mile and a half south of 
Bona. [Bona.] It was founded by the Phoenicians (Sallust, 
Jug., 19), and is well known as the see of St. Augustin. 
It was called Hippo Regius to distinguish it from Hippo 
Zarytus in the province of Africa. It was a favourite place 
of residence with theNumidian kings. (Sil. Italic, iii. 259.) 
At the mouth of the Tusca was the small town of Tabraca, 
the name of which is still retained in the island of Tabar- 
kah at the mouth of the river. South of Tabraca, probably 
on the Tusca, was the important town of Vaga, or Vacca 
(Beja ?), which is described by Sallust as the chief commer- 
cial town in Numidia. (Sallust, Jug., 47.) South-west from 
Vacca was Tagaste, a free state according to Pliny (v. 4), 
and celebrated as the birth-place of St. Augustin. 

The position of Zaraa, near which the memorable battle 
was fought between Scipio and Hannibal, b.c 201, is uncer- 
tain. Some writers have considered it the same as the 
modern Zamorah, which is situated south-west of Setif; but 
others, with more probability, identify it with the modern 
Zainah, southeast of Setif. We learn from Livy that Zama 
was five days' journey from Carthage (Liv., xxx. 29), which 
distance would better agree with the position of Zainah 
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than with that of Zamorah. Zama was strongly fortified, 
and was occasionally the residence of the Numioian kings. 
(Sallust, Jttg., 56, 60, 61.) Juba tied to this town, after ho 
had been defeated by Cresar at Thapsus, but the inhabit- 
ants refused to admit him within the walls. (Hirtius, Bell. 
Afr. t 91.) Strabo relates that Zama was destroyed by the 
Romans (p. 629) ; but it is mentioned by Pliny (v. 4) as 
one of the free towns of the province ; and the name of the 
bishop of Zama occurs in the councils of the African 
church. 

An account of the printipal places in the western part of 
the anticnt kingdom of Numidia, which was afterwards in- 
cluded in the province of Mauritania, is given under Mau- 
ritania. The physical features of the country are described 
under Algiers and Costantina. The best account of 
Numidia is in Shaw's Trawls. 

NUMISMATICS. NUMlSMATOGRA'PHIA,or NU- 
MISMATOLOGY, the science of coins and medals. [Coins ; 
Mkdals.] 

NUMMUUTE. [Foraminifera.] 

NUN. [Monachism.] 

NUNCIO (Nunzio, in Italian; Nuntius, in Latin) sig- 
nifies a messenger, but is used more particularly to desig- 
nate the ambassudors sent by the pope to foreign courts. 
The nuncio is generally a prelate of the court of Rome ; if 
a cardinal, he is styled * legate/ Previous to the council 
of Trent, the papal nuncios in foreign countries acted as 
judges in the first instance, of matters which were within 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; but since that time they have 
acted as judges of appeal from the decisions of the respec- 
tive bishops, in those countries only which are subject to 
the decretals and discipline of the council of Trent. In 
other kingdoms and states, such as France, Austria, Tus- 
cany. &c, which, though Catholic, hold themselves inde- 
pendent of the court of Rome in matters of discipline, 
the nuncio has no jurisdiction whatever, and has merely a 
diplomatic character, like the minister of any other foreign 
power. (Pere Richard, Bibliothtque Sacrte, art. 'Nonce.') 

NUNCUPATIVE WILL. [Will.] 

NUNEZ, or NO'NIUS, FERNAN, was of the house of 
Guzman. He is also called ' El Pinciano,' from Pintia 
Vacceoorum, the former name of Valhsoletura, now Valla- 
dolid, where he was born in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. Although a knight of the military order of Sant' 
lago, he devoted all his ardour to literary pursuits and the 
diffusion of learning through Spain, where ne promoted the 
study of the Greek, after that of the Latin language had 
been rendered easy by Nebrisensis (Antonio Lebnja or 
Nebrija). Among the many eminent literary persons who 
followed Nebrija's steps, Pinciano stood conspicuous, even 
before he went to Italy to receive further instruction from 
Philippus Beroaldus and Govian, a celebrated Greek refugee. 
On Ins return to Spain, Nunez brought back numerous 
Greek books with him ; and Cardinal Cisneros, who admired 
his talents, appointed him and Demetrius the Cretan profes- 
sors of Greek at his university of Alcala, and moreover en- 
trusted to him and to Lope de Astuniga the Latin version of 
the • Septuagint' Endowed with a loftv spirit and a high 
patriotic feeling, which were fostered by the writings of 
antiquity which he expounded, he fought in 1521 with the 
unsuccessful Commons of Castile against the tyranny of 
Charles V., or rather his courtiers, a set of unprincipled 
foreign adventurers, who took advantage of the young 
prince's vanity and inexperience. Being obliged to leave 
Alcala, he took refuge at Salamanca, in which university he 
taught Greek, Latin, rhetoric, and the natural history of 
Pliny. 

He died in 1553, above the age of eighty, at Salamanca, 
and left to that famous seminary his select library. He 
wrote for himself the following epitaph: — * Maximum vitsD 
bonum mors!' 

Among his other great qualities he had that of being very 
abstemious, but although he abstained from wine, he was 
fond of inviting his friends and pupils to his table. 

Besides the share that he had in the * Coroplutensian 
Polyglot,' Nunez published * Annotations in Seneca? 
Philosophi Opera/ the text of which writer he restored; 
* Observationes in Pomp. Melam ;' * Observat in Hist. 
Nat. C. Phn.,' which have often been reprinted ; * Glosa 
sobre la* Obras de Juan de Mcna,' which is full of classical 
k-ai in tig ; * Letters to Zurita;' * Refraues y Proverbios Glo- 
sadus,' which he left incomplete in the midst of his infirmi- 
ties, a valuable book to tbe commentator of Cervantes, as 



Nunez was well acquainted with Spanish prorata, iad 
skilful in applying them. 

Gomez do Castro, or Gomeciui, in his work * De Rcbvj 
Gestis Fran. Ximen./ Erasmus, Lucius Marinmu* Sk-uL*, 
Lipsius, Ntcol. Antonius, Isaac Vossius, Mayans, Tcu*4r, 
and others, expatiate on the high talents and uiuu «./ 
Fcrnan Nunez de Guzman. 

This writer must not be confounded with Alonzo l/^fz 
Pinciano, M6dico Cesarco (physician to Charles V.j, sH- 
attempted tbe epic in his ' El Pelayo/ and wrote m i 
series of letters the ' Philosophia Antigua Puetica.* so ex- 
traordinary performance for the age. both as to sub^Unr* j^ 
expression. It appeared at Madrid for the first tine ** 
159C. This second Pinciano was the first modern srbUr 
who ventured to think for himself on the suljcct of jrrii 
art ; he established a philosophical system, and went UnU-t 
than his master Aristotle. By a careful and minute *uAi 
of all the writings of that philosopher, he discovered thai ha 
* Poetic ' was but a fragment, for Aristotle refers repeat«Ih 
in his other works to a second part of the same * Port*,/ 
which is lost ; a fact which had escaped the notice of til 
previous commentators. 

Pinciano endeavoured to restore dignity to poetry, and to 
develop its true character ; he treats minutely of the semes, 
of the affections, the faculties of the understanding, and 
the pleasures of cultivated minds. He deni.es morto\rr 
poetical imitation more precisely than tbe Greek phJuw*- 
pher. His style however cannot now be considered at t 
model either of written or conversational language. 

NUNEZ. PEDRO. [Vernier.] 

NUREMBERG. [Nurnbkro.] 

NURNBERG, a very antient city of Beram. m li» 
circle of the Rezat, and formerly one of tbe most fieonfe- 
ing members of tbe Hanseatic League, is situated in *?t7' 
N. lat and 1 1° 4' 15" E. long. Nurnberg stands tantt- 
tensive and sandy but highly cultivated plain. 94i Pam feel 
above the level of the sea, on both banks of tbe nrer Pir- 
nitz, which divides the city into two unequal part*: ia« 
smaller and northern is called the Sebaldus side, and tk» 
southern and larger the Lawrence side. Tbe Ptgnitj Am 
three islands within tbe walls, which are con net led vti 
each other and the city by seven stone and nio 
bridges, and one suspension- bridge, which 
in 1824. 

Though Nurnberg cannot be considered, 
speaking, as a fortified town, it is surrounded by an mi 
wall, which has eight gates and a great number of noas 
and square towers (Stein says 365, Hassel 119), and i mmt 
nearly 200 feet broad. The circuit within the walls a thorn 
miles and a half, within which space there are many snum 
or markets, and gardens. The streets are in jrenetalhrwi 
and well paved, but crooked and irregular. Tbe hoos»*t 
very old-fashioned, retaining externally, with little alters- 
tion, the old Gothic style, and their internal arraneemeou 
recalling to mind the mode of private life of pmt se*«. 
The fronts of the houses are often adorned v3h paining* 
they are narrow, but often very deep, with a back fne* .n 
a parallel street. One of the most remarkable iciuti 
buildings is the old fortress called the Rekhgfcrta, wfe-rti 
was probably erected in the tenth century, under the i 
Conrad I., and the care of which was confided in tbe i 
ages to the burggraves of Nurnberg, the ancestors ef tbt 
house of Hohenzollern. This fortress stands on a jr*** 
steep eminence, and the exterior, having received do tensm 
additions, is an excellent specimen of tbe antoent strk. U 
contains a gallery of 549 pictures in 10 apartments, and Bin 
paintings on glass. The town-hall, one of tbe finest m Ger- 
many, is 2 75 feet wide, and contains, among other euriosrtk* * 
number of paintines by Albert Durer, Hirachvogel, andecbm 
Almost all the churches, 8 Lutheran, 1 Calvin at, and J 
Roman Catholic, are worthy of observation for their arre- 
ted u re and tbe works of art which they contain. TW: 
of St Sebaldus contains the tomb of the saint adcrr** 
with fine statues of the twelve apostles, a noble altar, tar 
celebrated crucifix by Veit Stoss, and painted-gtMa wi- 
dows of extraordinary beauty. The church ofSt, Ij»- 
rence is a fine Gothic edifice, and is extremelr neb » drf 
German paintings. To each of these churches a Las* 
school is attached. The church of St yEgidius. wkurb n 
built in the Italian style at the beginning of tbe cnjhtaae'^ 
century (1711 18), has a fine altar-piece by \a*4*«t. 
Near this church is the gymnasium, in front of vhwfr tb» 
city erected, in 1826, the statue of Melanclbon, be *k*m 
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that institution was opened in 1526. The church of St. 
Clara has paintings on glass, of the year 1278. In that 
of the Holy Ghost the regalia of the empire were for- 
merly kept, by order of the emperor Sigismund in 1 424, 
and likewise many pretended relics of the Passion of our 
Saviour. The former Dominican church contains the 
city library of 20,000 volumes, with a collection of tho 
works of Melancthon and of works written at the time 
of the Reformation. Nurnberg is remarkable for its nu- 
merous and well-conducted public institutions of every kind, 
such as the gymnasium, the Polytechnic Institution, a great 
number of schools for all classes ; 15 free-schools, in which 
the children are supplied with books, clothing, and bread 
gratis ; a seminary for teachers ; a society for the promotion of 
manufactures, which has founded a school of industry for 
above 300 girls, and a Sunday drawing-school for the sons of 
mechanics, in which there are nearly 400 pupils ; a Bible 
Society, and a great many collections, both public and pri- 
vate, of works of art, antiquities, &c. 

Before the trade with the East Indies took a new direction, 
ofter Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
Nurnberg was one of the most important commercial cities 
in Europe. It forwarded to the North the rich productions 
of India, which it received from Italy; nor was this the only 
source of its prosperity. The residence of the burggraves 
ffrom the year 1060) and occasionally that of the emperors 
was a great advantage, and, above all, its manufactures 
brought a great influx of wealth. Nurnberg was celebrated 
four hundred years ago for working in brass, iron, and other 
metals, and for the manufacture of a long list of articles 
comprised under the general denomination of Nurnberg 
wares, musical and mathematical instruments, hardware, 
and toys of all kinds, both of metal and wood. Public and 
private wealth accumulated, and not only the useful but 
the fine arts flourished; so that the history of the arts in 
Ntiruberg is a very important part of that of the fine arts 
in general, especially of painting and engraving. The 
altered course of the East India trade, the attention of 
other states to the advantages of commerce, the ravages 
of the Thirty Years' War, dissensions between the nobility 
ind the citizens, and an increasing load of debt, caused 
Nurnberg gradually to decline. Yet its trade is still con- 
siderable, especially in articles of its own manufacture in 
iron, steel, and brass ; and in hardware of all kinds, turnery, 
looking-glasses, musical instruments, paper, engravings, 
painters' colours and pencils, glass, porcelain, watches, 
calicoes, carpets, and other articles too numerous to men- 
tion. The extraordinary cheapness of the Nurnberg toys, 
most of which are however made by the country- people in 
the hilly and wooded tract between Franconia and Thu- 
rtngia, causes the trade in them to be very extensive and 
important There is now an annual fair, at which a great 
deal of business is done. 

Nurnberg is first mentioned in history in 1050, and ob- 
tained its first charter in 121 9. As a free city of the circle 
of Franconia, celebrated for its industry and commerce, and 
for great services to the emperor and the empire, it retained 
its freedom among all the changes made in Germany in 
1803. It had a territory, for the most part well cultivated, 
nearly 500 square miles in extent, with 40,000 inhabitants, 
and a revenue of 800,000 florins; but the public debt 
amounting, in 1797, to nine millions of florins, the revenue 
was not sufficient to pay the interest. The differences with 
the king of Prussia, who took possession of part of its ter- 
ritory, necessarily increased its difficulties, till the Act of 
the Confederation of the Rhine assigned over its territory 
o the king of Bavaria, a decision which was by no means 
Lgreeable to the inhabitants. The population of Nurnberg, 
ncluding the suburbs and the territory, was officially stated 
o be, in 1826, 39,628, of whom 3200 formed the garrison. 
[Tie latest accounts we have seen (1839) make the popul- 
ation 41,000, of whom about 3500 are Roman Catholics, 
md the great majority Lutherans. 

The great painter Albert Diirer was a native of Niirn- 
K3»rg, and also Melchior Pfinzing and Hans Sach, the poets, 
ind Martin Behem, who made the first serviceable terres- 
rial globe. Among the numerous inventions for which the 
world is indebted to Nurnberg are watches (first called 
^Ciniberg eggs) by Peter Hele, the pedal by Heinric 
Traxdorf, the air-gun by Lobzinger, the clarionet by C. 
Itenner, brass by Erasmus Ebner, the lock for fire-arms by 
» person not known, and many others. 
<Tho description* of Nurnberg and of the public edifices 



are very numerous : among them are the 'Nurnbergisches 
Taschenbuch,' 1829; the* NurnbergerJahrbucher/ Hagen's 
'Norica,' &c.) 
NUT. [Filbert.] 

NUTATION. [Precession and Nutation.] 
NUTCRACKER, the name of an Insessorial bird, rarely 
seen in Britain, and whose place in the system it is rather 
difficult to fix. Some of its habits, and the worn appear- 
ance of the tail-feathers from climbing about the branches of 
trees, together with the nesting in hollows of trees, indicate 
a relationship to the Picidce. Its manners, which are said 
to resemble those of the Jay, and other circumstances con- 
nected with its food and organization, bring it into alliance 
with the Crows, to which family it is generally referred by 
ornithologists, and so placed as to approximate either to the 
Woodpeckers or Starlings. Mr. Vigors considers it as 
assimilating to the latter family, and especially to the 
genera Cassicus and Barita. Mr. Swainson makes it a 
subgenus of Corvus in his subfamily Corvince, placing it 
immediately after the subgenus Pica, and immediately 
before the genus Barita. The Prince of Musignano ar- 
ranges it also under the subfamily Corvince, among which it 
occupies the last place in his ' Geographical and Comparative 
List, whilst it immediately precedes the subfamily Stamina*. 
Mr. Yarrell (British Birds) places it at the end of the 
Crows, and immediately before the Woodpeckers. Sir W 
Jardine {British Birds) arranges the genus between the 
Magpie and the Jay. In Temminek's arrangement its place 
is between the Jays and the Chougfis (Pyrrfiocorax). 

Nucifraga. 

Generic Character. — Bill conical, longer than the head, 
straight, the upper mandible having the culmen rounded, 
overhanging the lower, both terminating in an obtuse and 
depressed point Nostrils basal, round, open, concealed 
by hairs directed forwards. Toes, three before and one 
behind, the two outer being united at their base. Tarsus 
longer than the middle toe. Wings long and pointed, the 
first quill shortest, the fourth and fifth longest. (Gould.) 

This genus is generally considered to comprehend only 
two known species: — the bird whose English name heads 
this article, and Nucifraga hemispila, which bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to it, though it is clearly a distinct 
species, described and figured in Mr Gould's * Century of 
Birds,' from the Himalaya mountains. The student should 
however bear in mind that the Prince of Musignano and 
Mr. Audubon, both high authorities, the former from his 
extensive and accurate knowledge of genera and species, 
and the latter from the great attention which he has paid to 
the habits of the birds of America, include the Corvus 
Columbianus of Wilson in the genus Nucifraga* 

We select as an example the European species, Nucifraga 
Caryocatactes. 

Description.— Size about that of the Jackdaw, but the 
tail is longer. Plumage reddish umber-brown ; the body, 
with the exception of the head and rump, dappled with 
large white spots which occupy the centre of each feather 
wings and tail blackish, shot with green ; the feathers of 
the latter (except the two middle ones) tipped with white. 
Bill and legs brownish black. Sexes, as in the crows gene- 
rally, nearly alike. The female is, if anything, a little 
smaller and her plumage less lively. 

This is the Corvus Caryocatactes of LinnaBus ; Caryoca- 
tactes of Willughby ; Casse Noix.ofthe French ; Ghiandaia 
Nuctfraga of Stor. degl. Ucc. ; Nocciolaja of Savi ; Kurz 
und Langschndbliger Nussknacker of Brehm; Tannen 
Heher (Pine Jay) oder Turkischer Holzschreyer of Frisch ; 
Notwecka, Notkraka, of the Swedes; Noddekrige of the 
Norwegians; Notkraake of Brunnich; Nussrabbe of 
Meyer ; and Aderyn y cnau of the antient British. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction, fyc. — The manners of the 
Nutcracker are said, by those who have observed it, to 
resemble in some degree those of the Jay, and some of its 
habits those of the Woodpeckers. Like the former it feeds 
on nuts and berries, as well as on the seeds of the pine, of 
which it appears to be very fond ; and, like the latter, it 
climbs the trunks and branches of trees, tapping the bark 
with its bill to start the insects and their larvae that may 
lurk beneath, and devour them. They are said to crack 
nuts much in the same way with the Nuthatch. The nest 
is formed in the hollows of trees, which the bird is supposed 
to enlarge after the manner of the woodpeckers. The eggs 
are five or six 1a number, of a yellowish white or grey, with 
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a few spots of bright grey brown. Temminck states that it 
sometimes devours young birds and eggs. 

Geographical Distribution.— CentraX Europe. The bird 
is a rare visitant to. Great Britain, and does not appear to 
have been seen in Ireland. The only one Pennant ever 
heard of was killed near Mostyn in Flintshire. Montagu 
mentions one that was killed in Kent, and states that one 
was seen by an accurate observer near Bridgewater. He 
also notices two others, which were shot in 1808, one in 
Devon, the other in Cornwall. Mr. Selby mentions one 
that was seen in Netherwitton Wood in Northumberland. 
Mr. Rodd, of Penzance, gave Mr. Yarrell information of 
one that was seen on a tree on the banks of Hooe Lake. It 
is recorded by Dr. Moore as having been shot in Devonshire 
near Washford Pyne Moor. Another is said to have been 
lately noticed at Pepper Harrow Park, lord Middleton's 
seat. Mr. Macgillivray gives instances of its having been 
shot in Scotland. 

Temminck records varieties of pure white, or yellowish 
while, with deeper spots ; sometimes with the wings and 
tail white. 



The Nutcracker. 

NUTHATCH, the vernacular name for a Scansorial British 
bird, with much of the habits of the Woodpeckers, and 
which may he taken as an apt illustration of the genus Sit la 
of Linneeus. 

Mr. Swainson places the genus in the subfamily Sittince, 
being the second of his family Certhiadce. The Prince of 
Musignano makes it the first subfamily of that family. 

Generic Character. — Bill straight, cylindrical, slightly 
compressed, subulated, accumulated. Tongue short, hornv, 
and armed at the point. Nostrils basal and rounded, partly 
hidden by reflected bristles. Feet with three toes before 
and one behind, the outer toe being joined at its base to the 
middle one ; hind toe of the same length as or longer than 
the middle one, with a long and hooked claw. Tail of 
twelve feathers. Wings rather short ; the first quill very 
short, the third and fourth the longest. (Gould.) 

Example, Sitta Europcea, the Common Nuthatch, or 
Nutfobber. 

Description.— Plumage above fine blue grey ; quills and 
base of tail-feathers, except the two middle ones, black, the 
outer tail-feather on each side with a black spot near the tip. 
A black band passes from the bill through the eye down 
the sides of the neck, ending abruptly near the shoulders ; 
throat whitish ; rest of plumage below rufous brown blend- 
ing into chesnut on the flanks; bill and feet black; iris 
hazel. Sexes alike. 

This is in all probability the Sitte (Eirrij) of the Greeks, 
and Sitta of the Latins. It is the Ziolo, Picchio grigio, 
Baparino, and Picchio formicajo of the Italians ; Muratore 
of Savi ; Torchepot and Pic-macon of the French ; Kleiber 
and Blauspecht of the Germans ; Notwacka and Notpacka 
of the Swedes; Spatt-meise of the Danes; Nat-Bake of 
Brunnich ; Klener, Nusszhacker, of Kramer ; and Delor y 
cnau of the antient British. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction, ^c.— Like the Woodpeckers 
and Creepers, the Nuthatch runs with facility upon and 
about the trunks and branches of trees; but the tail, which 



is short and rounded, is of no assistance to tha hit d ta a* 
progress. Unlike the Woodpeckers however, the NaOnvt 
runs with the head downwards as well as upwank. *a4 
indeed the former position of the head appears to Ut ia« 
favourite one ; it generally alights on a branch wnk is* 
head in the downward position, and sleeps in that pe«an 
It is almost constantly in motion. Its food coosuts •/ a, 
sects and their larva), berries, and nuts. The latter it L\m 
in some chink, and cracks them by repeat**! stroke of u* 
bill. ' It is a pretty spectacle,' says Willughby, • to set acr 
fetch a nut out of her hoard, place it fast in a chtni. a4 
then, standing above it, with its head downwards, atnimf c 
with all its force, break the shell and catch up the kara*. 
The same author found beetles in the muscular stoenerb u 
gizzard of one opened by him. The filberd grtes the Xut 
hatch but comparatively little trouble ; but the mote <Wt— 
hazel-nut calls forth greater energies, and when eattatd 
upon one of those nuts, the bird makes the nctgbaonrh^ 
resound with the strokes of its bill. Its call-note ia ti* 
spring is a clear shrill whistle. The nest is generally ssu* 
with only a few dry leaves in the hole of a tree, sad u* 
eggs, which are from five to seven in number, are of fm • 
white spotted with reddish brown. If the bole seieetad be b» 
large, the bird plasters up a part of it with mad, and mil 
renew the plaster if destroyed, whence one of its Frroct 
names. 

The female, when surprised on the eg 
makes a most determined defence with 
hissing at the intruder violently at the 
seems indeed to be a very attached bird, 
quatrain says — 

Le Torchepot et t* fondle ensemble 

Vivent en pmix tout le long de Tito*. 

Parquoy l'oo (lit. que qui est &rre*tr> 
A sou melange au Torchepot tes*emble. a 

Of its bravery and courage when made captive; a fc^afv 
story is told in the ' Magazine of Natural H tilery ' A 
Nuthatch had been winged by a sportsman, and wi* jr.. 
into a small cage made of oak and wire. During a nifhi tr? 
day, the period of his confinement, his tapping Ufcov *- 
incessant, and at the end of that time the wood worked* 
prison was pierced and worn like worm-eaten Umber. E» 
impatience of his situation was excessive ; ha eCr* u 
escape were unremitted, and displayed much mtm;^ ^ 
intelligence. He was fierce and fearlessly fsnnbsi is. 
voraciously devoured the food placed before nun. Ha kic- 
mering is described as having been peculiarly UWvia. 
for he did not peck as other birds do, but tako^ a ina 
grasp with his great feet, he turned upon them as t?at i 
pivot, striking with his whole weight, and thus astusuc* 
with his body the appearance of the bead of a hasssscr = 
motion. This unfortunate bird sank at the close of tV 
second day under the combined effects of his i 



ft or her two* 
ill and wiar». 
suae Usar. 1 
The old fttswk 
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assiduity, and voracity. The Rev. T. L. Bree mentions one 
which he caught in a common brick trap: when the bird 
was found, the bill appeared to be truncated, and he inferred 
that it had been fairly ground down to about two-thirds of 
its original length by the pecking of the bird at the bricks 
in its efforts to escape. 

Geographical Distribution. — Europe generally. Tem- 
minck notes its range a3 extending far to the north and 
south, and as rather abundant in central Europe. Mr. 
Selby traced it in Britain as far north as the banks of the 
Wear and Tyne ; and it is noted in Mr. Thompson's Irish 
list. 

Mr. Gould describes and figures two other species, Sittce 
rupesiris and Asiatica, in his ' Birds of Europe.' 

The genus is found in India and America ; and there are 
closely allied forms in the Indian Archipelago and in New 
Holland. 

NUTMEG. [Myristica.] 

NUTRITION. One of the chief differences between 
inorganic and organic bodies is, that the former retain their 
form and other characters by a passive resistance to change ; 
the latter by a constant change of their particles, in which 
those that in the constant actions of life or by the influence 
of external agents have been destroyed, are replaced by 
others similar to themselves. This constant change is 
effected by the process of nutrition. Nutrition is the last 
step of the general process of assimilation, by which living 
bodies convert the materials which they derive from their 
food into substances like their own, and appropriate the 
materials thus changed to their own increase or repair. The 
several nutritive matters received into the living body are 
variously altered by digestion, absorption, respiration, and 
by all the other changes which the blood or other fluid un- 
dergoes in its passage to the several parts of the frame ; 
these changes constitute the process of assimilation, at the 
end of which each part of the body abstracts from the general 
and homogeneous mass of nutritive fluid that whicn is re- 
quired for its own growth or repair; muscle abstracting par- 
ticles to form muscle, nerves from the same fluid abstract- 
ing particles to form nerve, and so on. 

That a constant change of particles goes on in the ma- 
jority of the tissues of the living body may be considered 
certain. It is evidently necessary from the nature of the 
case ; for the living body is exposed to the same external 
agents as inorganic matter is, and all its own actions are 
so many more sources of waste to each tissue. Some con- 
stant power of repair must therefore be requisite to main- 
tain living bodies in a state of integrity against these con- 
stant sources of waste ; and that power is exerted in nutri- 
tion. Its influence is shown in the fact, that the living 
body retains throughout life, or a great portion of it, its 
form and composition less altered than the most solid of in- 
organic matters exposed to similar influences. Within cer- 
tain limits also, the greater the waste, the greater the 
nutritive supply : thus, for example, by constant exercise 
the size of the muscles, so far from being decreased, is ulti- 
mately increased, the effect of nutrition being not only to 
replace that which was destroyed, but to supply a certain 
quantity more. We may clearly observe an application of 
the same law in the cuticle ; that in the palm of the band 
is more than twice as thick as that on the back of the arm, 
yet the former is subject to the most friction ; and if the 
friction of the palm be greatly increased, the cuticle, notwith- 
standing the greater waste, increases in thickness in a yet 
greater proportion, so as to defend the subjacent skin from 
the greater source of injury to which it is exposed. 

It is true that when the body does not change in any of 
its sensible qualities, we cannot be so well assured of any 
change of particles still going on ; but we may reasonably 
assume that the two parts of nutrition, the removal of old 
and addition of new particles, which at other times we trace 
producing either an increase or decrease of the body, as one 
or the other of them predominates, are exactly balanced. 
If we examine, for example, the growth of any hollow organ 
of the body, as the heart, we find that in advancing years 
from childhood to manhood, it increases not only in its 
whole bulk, but also in the size of its cavities, and that, at 
every period of life, the size of the cavities and the thick- 
ness of their walls bear nearly the same proportion. Now, 
if only an addition were maae to the exterior of the heart 
of a child, its whole bulk would be increased, but the size 
of its cavities would be disproportionately small. We must 
therefore assume that substance is removed from the inte- 



rior of the heart, at the same time, though not in exactly 
the same quantity, that substance is added to its exterior. 
In like manner, when the heart diminishes in size, as it 
usually does in persons labouring under consumption, ma- 
terial must be at the same time abstracted from the exterior, 
and, in rather a less proportion, added to the interior. 
Whatever of this kind is true of the larger organs must be 
equally so of the small ones ; so long as they preserve the 
same form and proportions, no change of size can take place 
without the concurrence of the two processes of nutritive 
deposition and absorption ; when the former preponderates, 
the part will increase in size— when the latter preponderates, 
it will diminish ; the former, when connected with disease, 
is named Hypertrophy [Hypertrophy], the latter Atrophy. 
[Atrophy.] 

The coincidence of these two processes, where any chango 
of size takes place, being thus proved, and their continuance, 
when no such visible chance occurs, being necessary, we 
may fairly assume that in the latter case, in the state of 
nutritive equilibrium, they still continue, though their op- 
posite effects being exactly balanced, the ultimate result is 
not discernible. Popular belief, adopting this idea as one of 
whose truth there could be no possible doubt, has even 
assigned the periods of time in which one whole set of par- 
ticles is removed and replaced. There is no evidence 
whatever upon which any such calculation can be made ; the 
period in which an entire change is completed probably 
varies greatly in different tissues and different external cir- 
cumstances, and in the bones and teeth it is probable that 
the particles once deposited are never removed, so long as 
the animal's size and other characters remain unaltered!. 

The process of nutrition is concerned in the production of 
two apparently different results— that of development and 
that of growth. In development the added particles not 
merely increase the size of the part, but produce a change 
in its form or its substance. Thus, the whole body, with 
all its varieties of tissues, and through all its changes of 
form, is developed by nutrition, from a small part of a little 
sac [Fcetus], which, to all appearance, is composed of ho- 
mogeneous materials. In growth each part increases by the 
predominant deposition of particles within and around those 
of which it was previously composed, and similar to them. 
These two nutritive processes, though in the period of life 
previous to the adult age they are usually concurrent, may 
go on independently of each other. Thus the body may be 
deficient in development, some part of it being monstrous, 
that is, remaining of the same form as that which it had in 
the embryonic state [Monster], and yet with this defect in 
form it may increase in size, for monsters are commonly 
well- grown ; and, on the other hand, being perfect in de- 
velopment and form, the body, or some part of it, may be 
deficient in size. A dwarf is an example of a defect of 
growth ; a hare-lip, a cleft palate, an anormal unossified 
cartilage, are examples of defects of development : both are 
defects in the process of nutrition, but the failure is in each 
in a different direction. 

One of the most important facts regarding the process 
of nutrition is that lately discovered by Dr. Schwann of 
Berlin (Mikrosk. Untersuch. iiber die Uebereinstimmung 
der Thiere und Pflanzen), that all the tissues of the body, 
however different in their fully developed state, yet originate 
from the same fundamental forms, and up to a certain 
period of their development pass through the same series of 
changes. He has shown that the law of development from 
cells, which Schleiden had proved to obtain in the formation 
of all vegetable tissues (Beitrage zur Phytosenesis, Mull. 
Arch., 1838), holds with equal truth in all the animal 
tissues, and thus that in their first periods of existence all 
organised structures follow the same laws of formation. 
The great principle of formation is briefly this :— from a 
living but amorphous substance, to which the name of cyto- 
blastema is given, minute roundish corpuscles first form. 
Around each of these a layer of organic substance, being 
after a time deposited and becoming membranous, forms a 
spherical or elliptical cell enclosing the corpuscle in or upon 
its wall. Around or rather upon this cell, a second cell next 
forms in the same manner as the first had, and to a part of 
its walls the first cell remains attached, and forms what is 
named the nucleus of the cell. These cells, containing nuclei, 
which again enclose one or more corpuscles, may be re- 
garded as the original forms of which all the solid parts of 
the body are composed, or from which, altered according to 
various but certain laws, they are all produced. As ex- 
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am pies of such primary cells in their simplest form and 
separate, we find in the animal body the blood globules, 
which float in a quantity of fluid cytoblasteraa. Nearly 
similar cells with nuclei are found, forming membranes, with 
scarcely any intervening substance, in the horny tissues, as 
the cuticle, nails, feathers, &c, in which moreover each cell 
presents evidence of vitality to a certain degree independent 
of the rest of the body, inasmuch as they undergo various 
changes of form, flattening, enlarging, and splitting into 
fibres, after their first formation. In the next stage, the 
cells are separated by a larger Quantity of intervening sub- 
stance, with which their walls become amalgamated, as in 
the cartilages, bones, and teeth, in which such primary 
cells constitute the peculiar corpuscles by which those 
tissues have been long distinguished, and the intervening 
substance, which forms the greater part of the tissue, is 
analogous to the soft or fluid cytoblastema of other parts. 
In these tissues also, the cells begin to acquire some pecu- 
liarities of form, sending out branched canals from their 
sides in a star-like manner, and becoming elongated. In 
the next degree similar cells, existing in the early periods of 
the tissue, acquire in the course of its development more 
peculiar forms, lengthening into the form of fibres and then 
splitting up into bundles of filaments, so as to form the fasci- 
culi of cellular tissue, tendons, and elastic tissue, which re- 
main connected by a very small quantity of the amorphous 
cytoblastema. Lastly, instead of each cell lengthening and 
splitting into fibres, we find a number of cells arranging 
themselves in rows and adhering together, till, by the ab- 
sorption of their attached membranous walls, their cavities 
open into each other and form a continuous hollow tube. 
Thus they form a kind of elongated secondary cell, which, 
continuing to grow in length and having peculiar sub- 
stances deposited in its interior, acquires the characters of the 
fibres of peculiar tissues, as of the muscles or the nerves. 
In other cases each cell elongates and branches, and becomes 
connected with others which like it retain their cavities, so 
as to form together a series of tubes in the form of a net- 
work, which thus make up the capillary blood- vessels. 

Each tissue thus formed from a series of cells increases 
in size, either by the increase of its primary cells or the ele- 
mentary forms developed from them, by the interstitial de- 
position of particles within their tissue or in their cavities, 
or it grows by the formation of new cells within the tissue 
interposed between those p variously existing, or (though very 
rarely in the animal body; by the development of young 
cells within the.older ones. 

The material of nutrition is in animals obtained from the 
arterial blood, which is constantly sent in the vessels dis- 
tributed amongst or near the elementary structures of each 
tissue ; but the proper act of nutrition is performed not by 
the power of the blood-vessels, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, but by the cells and the structures analogous to them, 
which convert the common nutritive matter drawn from the 
blood into their own proper tissue. The blood-vessels are 
only the conveyers of the materials for nutrition, and the 
difference commonly made between growth by intussus- 
ception, or deposition within the tissue of a part, and growth 
by apposition, or deposition on the surface of a part, is more 
apparent than real. The parts that are said to grow by ap- 
position are those in which vessels do not run through the 
very substance of the tissue, but only on one side of it, as 
the cuticle, the vessels for the nutrition of which run in the 
subjacent skin. In these the formation of cells from the 
nutritive matter poured out from the blood-vessels can only 
take place on the surface of the skin, though they may 
undergo various changes when removed to a short distance 
by fresh depositions beneath them. In vascular parts, on 
the other hand, the nutritive matter is effused in all the 
interstices of the net-work of their blood-vessels, and there- 
fore in all parts of the interior of the tissue ; but here also 
the development of the nutritive matter must take place in 
layers concentric with the blood-vessel from which it was 
poured out, and therefore by apposition, though, with refer- 
ence to the mass of the organ or tissue, it seems to be a 
growth by intussusception. The formation of fresh cells 
is therefore always by apposition on those already existing ; 
but the cells and the elementary tissues immediately de- 
veloped from them increase by intussusception, that is, by 
particles being deposited in the interspaces of those already 
existing, or in the cavities which the membranes of the 
cells already formed surround. 

Thus the process of organic nutrition is widely different 



from that by which inorganic masses increase in sue, at 
crystallization, which, as in it alone inorganic matter *- 
quires definite form as it increases, can alone be v trip*.-* 
with organic growth. In crystallization tbe *ldia.c 
similar particles is entirely by external appoaitioo, and 'l- 
crystal has no power of attracting the particles of aaj nuo 
different from its own : organic particles (a* cell*), od U/ 
contrary, not only attract particles into their intcr>.-r ^*-^ 
but alter them on their passage, decomposing then i- z 
their previous elementary composition, and ttcnaJi^i^ 
them into matter like their own. 

In healthy nutrition each part appropriates fmnr^a 
similar to its own, or differing according to certa-n law* 
development ; in disease, parts frequently approprare ucic: 
substances than their own, and all the sold prjrfue:* < 
various diseases may be regarded as the effect* Jt a rl * 
processes of nutrition. Some of these are funned aeu*ri.:.< 
to the laws of normal development, and axe oolj m»<* 
because out of place, as cicatrices, adhesions, and :b« *.;i*: 
similar products of simple inflammation ; others are pr- 
duced by the deposition of substances different from »v 
of those already existing in the body, as in tbe pr<.«iuct i 
of various tumours. The former are composed if a tit«u 
similar to cellular tissue, but the injuries of part* are t. 
partially repaired by it, because tbe new tbM*, which is l 
all cases nearlv the same, differs in many of iu clura^vr 
from that which it replaces. 

The most complete exercise of tbe process of nuiritka >' 
repairing injuries, whether from accident ordt*ea*e> ual 
bited in the regeneration of parts, but in man and the h^U 
animals there are but few examples of a perfect reprJL 
tion of the injured or destroyed tissue. The bones u*I t 
non-vascular tissues are probably the only in*uaces 
which a tissue destroyed oy disease or internal icj un . 
replaced by one similar to itself. 

in all these cases of repair or regeneration of tiwuv *t 
same process of the effusion of mitritive matter a*d ti 
several stages of formation and alteration of tbe eeJU. ■' 
gone through which is observed in the first derelopnvt' 
the tissues. But the process fails before the lumber char^- 
are accomplished, and the repairing tissue acquire* »»-:• 
low degree of development. As far also as tLev bit* :^* 
at present examined, the various morbid growth* ap?*-: * 
be formed on a similar plan, and to proceed from a f-rr - 
tion of primary cells. 

NUTTALITE, a mineral which occurs crysOEite*. P: 
mary form a square prism. Cleavage parallel u> ibt *j;r * 
planes. Fracture uneven. Hardness 4*0 to 4~y (.J . 
grey. Lustre vitreous. Translucent. Specific {rami : 
to 28. 

It is found at Bolton in Massachusetts imbedded m r^ 
careous spar. Analysis by Thomsou — 
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NUWAYRI is the patronymic of a celebrated Aral- 
historian of the eighth century of the Hejira, whose com; *■ 
name was Ahmed Ibn Abdal-wahhab Al-bckri A)-** - 
Al-kindi, and who was further distinguished by tbe h*** - 
able surname of Shehdbu-d-din (bright star of relsr * 
He was born at Nuwayreh, a small town of the pr«- 
of Bahnassa in Egypt, in the year 682 of the Hej-j-a ■ *. 
1283-4). Nuwayri distinguished himself as a tbeoUv- 
of the sect of Shafei, and also as a rhetorician arJ r - -- 
marian, and he wrote several works on tbe>e subjc-U. 
titles of which have not reached us. But tbe wurk »a 
has made Nuwayri known among European scholars » - 
' Nehayetu-l-arab fi foniini-1-adab.' It is a sort of r* - 
poedia, consisting of thirty books or volumes, and drnfcd - 
five fenn (subjects), each of which is further stHt^nV 
into kasm (sections), containing each a certain ncsNr 
bob (chapters). The first four/<rw« treat of the po»*^ 
sciences and the several branches of natural hoaorv *• 
moral philosophy. The fifth and last, which is hkrww t- % 
most valuable for Europeans, is wholly occupied with * aa 
tory of the Mohammedan settlements both in tbe ea* ** 



west^jThe sixth bob (chapter) of the 
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narrative of the conquest of Africa, Spain, and Sicily by the 
Saracens, together with a chronological history of the sultans 
of the family of Umeyyah, who filled the throne of Cordova 
from A.H. 138 to 428 (a.d. 755 to 1036), and a short account 
of the principal events of their reigns. 

Nuwayri died, according to Haji Khalfah, in the year 
732 of the Hejira, at the age of 50. Among his other accom- 
plishments his biographers say that his hand-writing was 
Tery fine ; indeed he seems to have made a trade of it. for 
Soyutti, in his * History of Egypt' (Ar. MS. in the Brit. Mus., 
7331, f. 127), says that he made eight transcripts of the 
large collection of Mohammedan traditions, by Bokhari, 
entitled * Sahih,' for each of which he was paid the enor- 
mous sum of one thousand dirhems, or about sixty-five 
pounds sterling. He dedicated his large work to Almalek 
An-nasser Kalaun, sultan of Egypt (reigned from a.h. 678 
to 089), a liberal patron of letters, by whom he was munifi- 
cently rewarded. 

Complete copies of Nuwayri's work are exceedingly scarce. 
We are however assured that it is entire in the library of 
the university of Leyden. The Escurial library possesses one 
volume, containing parts xi. and xii. (Catal., No. 1637.) 
There are also several loose volumes at Paris belonging to 
different sets, and among them one supposed to have 
been written by Nuwayri himself. (Bib. Beg. Pari. Cat., 
No. 702.) 

Various extracts from the work of Nuwayri have been 
published at different periods. Reiske was the first who 
mentioned the work, in his * Prodigmata ad Hagi Khali fee 
Tabu las,' Leyden, 1766. Albert Schultens next gave a slight 
notice of the historical part of his work, together with a few 
extracts from it, at the end of his • Monumenta Vetustiora 
Arabum,' published at Leyden, in 1 740. Again, in 1786, 
Reiske made use of it for his 'Historical Notes,' pub- 
lished as a continuation to his translation of Abu-1-feda 
lllafnise, 1789-94). Schultens published also a Latin 
translation of some fragments of Nuwayri in the collection 
entitled 'Historia Vetustissimi Imperii Joctanidarum in 
Arabia Felice.* That chapter of the fifth fenn which treats 
of the conquest of Sicily by the Mohammedans was next 
translated, first into Latin, by Rosario Gregorio.and printed 
in Folio at Palermo, 1790, and inserted in the collection 
entitled * Rerura Arabicarum quee ad Historiam Siculam 
spectant, amplissima collectio,' and then into French, by 
Mr. J. J. A. Caussin ; and Mr. James Lassen Rasmussen 
ha* lately published, in his ' Additamenta ad Historiam 
Arabum ante Islamismum,' Copenh., 1821, some fragments 
of the same work, in Arabic and Latin, respecting some 
curious customs of the Arabs who preceded Mohammed. 

Notwithstanding all this, Nuwayri's work is still imper- 
fectly known, and it is to bo regretted that the historical 
part— at least that concerning the settlements of the Arabs 
on the continent of Europe — has not been published entire, 
as it would throw great light on the history of the middle 
ago*. 

Haji Khalfah's Kashfu-dh-dhanun, a bibliographical 
dictionary', in the British Museum; At-soyutti's History of 
Egypt, ib. ; Bib. Rich., No. 7331, fol. 70, V. et passim. 
NUX VO'MICA. [Strychnos.] 
NYCTALO'PIA. [Hemeralopia.] 
NY'CTERIS. [Cheiroptera, vol. vii., p. 24.] 
NYGTHE'MERUS. [Pavonid*.] 
NY'CTIA. [Owls.] 

NYCTI'BIUS, M. Vieillot's name for a genus of birds, 
the type of which is the Great Ibijau, the Grand Crapaud 
rolant de Cayenne of Buffon, Caprimulgus grandis of 
Latham. 

Generic Character. — Bill very much depressed and di- 
lated, especially at the base, where it is furnished with 
hristles, narrowed and hooked at the point; upper mandible 
with an obtuse tooth on each edge, towards its origin, very 
much developed in the old bird; lower mandible larger, 
with the edges curved outwards; gape very wide, reaching 
to the eyes; anterior toes united at the origin by a small 
membrane ; lateral toes unequal ; hallux robust and flat- 
tened. First quill shorter than the fifth. 

Description of the Great Ibijau.— Size about that of a 
stout owl ; total length of the bird rather more than twelve 
inches ; of the bill, taken from the corners of the mouth, 
rath er more than three ; tail a little graduated, and ex- 
ceeded by the wings when folded by a few lines; plumage 
brovn, Bpeckled with black, fulvous, and white, principally 
upon the back, wings, and tail ; breast of a deeper brown 



than the spots; head, neck, and lower part of the body 
striped transversely with the same colours. In some 
individuals the plumage is more brown than it is in 
others. 

Habits, solitary. The bird haunts hollow trees, and 
prefers tfoose which are near the water. [Night-Jars.] 



Nyctibius grandis. 

NYCTICE'BUS. [Slow Lemur.] 

NYCTI'CORAX, Mr. Stephens's name for a genus of 
Grallatores, or Wading Birds, belonging to the family Ar- 
deadce (Herons and Cranes). Mr. Swainson has changed 
the name to Nyctiardea ; but besides the inconvenience 
arising from the change, the generic name Nyctiardea is a 
hybrid word derived from Greek and Latin roots, and there- 
fore objectionable. 

Generic Character. — Bill very strong, rather longer than 
the head, compressed ; upper mandible curved towards the 
point ; maxilla sulcated for three-fourths of its length and 
emarginated ; culmen rounded ; tomia of both mandibles 
straight and sharp, that of the under mandible entering 
within the upper one. Nostrils basal, longitudinal, placed 
in the furrow of the maxilla, and covered above by a naked 
membrane ; lores and orbits naked. Legs of mean length, 
slender. Toes three before and one behind ; middle toe 
shorter than the tarsus, exterior toe connected by a mem- 
brane to the middle one as far as the first joint. Claws 
short, falcated, that of the middle toe pectinated. Tibia 
naked for a short space above the tarsal joint. (Gould.) 

This form, of which at least seven species are now known, 
is widely diffused. Species occur in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America ; and have been found in Manilla, New South 
Wales, and Tierra del Fuego. 

We select as our example Nycticorax Europceus, Ste- 
phens ; Nycticorax Gardeni J ard. ; Ardea Nycticorax, 
Linn. 

Description. — Old Btrds — no difference in that stage of 
life between the sexes. Top of the head, back and scapu- 
lars, black with bluish and greenish reflections; three 
white very narrow feathers, six or seven inches in length, 
taking their origin at the back of the head just above the 
nape, and descending backwards ; lower part of the back, 
wings, and tail clear ash-colour ; forehead, space above the 
eyes, throat, front of the neck, and lower parte white ; bill 
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biack, yellowish at tho base of the lower mandible ; iris red ; 
feet yellowish green ; length rather more than 1 foot 8 
inches. 

Young of the Year.— The three long nuchal feathers ab- 
sent ; top of the head, nape, back, and scapulars of a muddy 
brown, with longitudinal bright red dashes on the centre of 
each feather ; throat white, with small brown spots ; feathers 
of the front and sides of the neck yellowish, with wide 
brown borders ; coverts of the wings and quills ashy-brown, 
marked with great yellowish white spots at the extremity of 
each feather ; lower parts clouded with brown, white, and 
ash- colour ; middle of the belly whitish ; arite and point 
of the bill brown, the rest greenish yellow; iris brown; 
feet olive brown. 

In this stage it is the Ardea metadata, and Ardea Gardeni, 
Gmel. ; Le Pouacre and Le Pouacre de Cayenne, Buff. ; 
Spotted and Gardenian Heron* Lath. ; and Scarza cenerino, 

• Stor. degl. Uc' Indeed ornithologists have described it as 
a distinct species, in almost every progressive stage of plu- 
mage. 

In the old state the bird is the Bihoureau, Roupeau, and 
Heron gris of the French ; Scarza Nitticora of the Italians ; 
Der Nacht-Reiher and Aschgraue Reiger nut 3-nacken/e' 
dern of the Germans; B I aauwekwak of the Netherlander ; 
Night-Heron and Lesser Ash coloured Heron of the Bri- 
tish. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction, 4-c— The Common Night- 
Heron appears to affect high situations by day, and in the 
evening resorts to the low-lands, marsh, or river side for its 
food, which consists of fish, for choice, and in their absence 
of frogs, mice, and even insects. The old French quatrain 
says :— 

* Le Bihoureau etpece de Heron 

Es haults rochers et es collines hanto. 
Sn forme est pen au Heroti diflerente. 
Sua le rivage il vit, et environ.' 

The general truth of this picture of its habits is borne 
out by modern observation ; and its fondness for perching 
on high situations is attested by Mr. Gould, who received a 
Ane adult specimen which had been shot from a high tree 
in tho gardens at Frogmore near Windsor. The nest is 
built of sticks on the topmost branches of trees, and the 
bird breeds, like the Common Heron, in society. Where 
there are no woods, the nest has been found among reeds. 
The eggs, four in number, are pale greenish blue. 

Geographical Distribution— very wide. Since the article 
Bittern was written, the Prince of Musignano has corrected 
the statement of its identity with the Qua Bird, which he 
notes as distinct, in his Geographical and Comparative List, 
under the name of Nycticorax Americanus, Bonap., Ardea 
Nyctieorax, Wils. In addition to the localities given in the 
article above quoted, Col. Sykes notices it among the col- 
lection of birds' skins formed at the Cape of Good Hope by 
Captain Spiller, R.A. {Zooi. Proc., 1835.) It will be ob- 
served in the article Bittern, that Le Vaillant had pre- 
viously noticed it in South Africa. Mr. Gould records it, 
among other localities, from North Africa. Dr. Von 
Seebold and M. Burger saw it in Japan. M. Lesson states 
that he found it at the Falkland Islands (Isles Malouines). 

In Europe, M. Temminck notes it as rather abundant in 
most of the southern countries, but as more rare towards 
the north ; and as not numerous in Holland. He considers 
the bird found in North America as the same species; but 
in this, it seems, he is mistaken. 

In these islands the common Night-Heron is a rare 
visitor. In the last editions of Pennant, the specimen in 
the Leverian Museum, which was shot near London, is no- 
ticed, and the editor had heard of another having been 
killed in Suffolk; and Dr. Latham, in a note to the same 
work, records one that was killed at Cliefden in Bucking- 
hamshire. He adds, that it is common in Spain and about 
Gibraltar, and that it inhabits China and India ; and falls 
into the general error, as it now seems to be considered,* 
that the North American species is identical with it. 

Montagu notices a specimen shot on the Ouse near 
Ampthill, and another (a young bird— Gardmian Heron) 
was shot near Thame in Oxfordshire, by Lord Kirkwall. Be- 

• Mr. Gould appears still to enUrtain doubt* whether this bird and the North 
Amencau species are not the same; fur. in hi* magnificent work on the 

• Birds of Europe,' he says. • if not identical, the Night Heron of North America 
bears so gTeat a resemblance to the European bird, as to require on experienced 
eye to detect the difference; the American birds are honctcr, we believe 
•arger in all their proportiona/ Latham, on the contrary, says that the Ame-* 
ncan birds are smaller 



wick took his figure from a specimen in the Wychft If e 
seum. Two came under the observation of Mr. SeiVy — 
one shot by the earl of Home, at the Hirsel, near Co! 4 
stream, in 1823 ; and another, now in Sir W. Jardine *• bv 
scum, killed about two years afterwards in the net^bkner- 
hood of Dumfries. It appears in Mr. Thompson • lr*h 
List. He saw a specimen in Dublin, which, be wis informal 
was sent to the bird preserver, in whose possession itmu 
a fresh state, from Letterkenny, early in 1834. 



Common Night-Heron. 
Front figure, adult | back figure, young. 

NYCTI'NOMUS. [Cheiroptera, voL viL, p. 24^ 
NYCTIORNIS. [Mkropida, vol. xv, p. Ill) ' 
NYCTI'PETES. [Owls.] J 

NYCTO'PHILUS. [Cheiroptera, voL vii, p. U] 
NYKOPING. [Sweden.] 

NYL GHAU, or NKEL GHAU. [AjfTixort, ni. ^ 
p. 76.] 
NVMEGEN. [NiirwEGEN.] 

NYMPH A'CEA, Lamarck's name for a family of Darv 
arian conchifcrs, consisting of the genera Saxgwlc-u, 
Psammobia, Psammotea, Tellina, Tellinide^ Cork*. Lsrr**. 
Donax, Capsa, and Crassina. To these Mr. G. B, So««tVi 
suggests that Gratelupia and Egeria may be added. r Co*- 
chacea; Conchifera; Gratelupia; Malacoloct! %JL 
\\\\ p. 319 (Nymphidte).'] 

NYMPHiEA'CEili, a natural order of aquaUe fUntw 
with floating leaves and solitary flowers, found in aU tU 
hot and temperate parts of the world. They usually Iut* 
four sepals and many petals, which latter gradually cut- 
tract into stamens, indefinite in number, and either bsyr- 
gynous or adherent to the sides of the carpels. The ovary 
is superior, divided internally into numerous ceils, to «Vr>* 
sides adhere many seeds, containing an abundance of albs- 
men and a small embryo external to it : the stigmas nim:« 
from the apex of the ovary. The order differs from Rasta- 
culaces in the consolidation of its carpels, from Papareracs* 
in the placentation not being parietal, and from Xriro- 
biacesa in the want of a large truncated disk cranny 
monospermous achenia. The stems of these plan* xrr 
fleshy rhizomata, rooting in the mud at the bottom 4 t>* 
waters in which they grow ; and their woody ttssw u %> 
loosely disposed among the cellular, as to have given rss* u 
a controversy concerning the real nature of the r*aa « 
which it is arranged, most writers considering, with us> tia- 
it is Exogenous, while others refer it to the Endojve^i 
type. The species of this order are generally plant, of $tt* 
beauty, either the flowers or the leaves being of unusua! w£-- 
The white water-lily (Nymphan alba) and the yellow f >^ 
phar luteum) of our own rivers and ponds are among ti* 
finest specimens of floral development in these latxtads . 
in other countries both their size and colour are au^mrcrt^ 
brilliant tints of blue and crimson being added to the >ci 
white of our native species, and the most deliekms *«4^- 
being also emitted. In Dcmerara grows the Ftrf ona r-yi i, 
whose flowers have a diameter of fifteen inches, whilr :V 
leaves are as much as six feet and a half serosa. (Pm%* 
Magazine, vol vii., p. 20 ; and Botanical Register far I JJ*. 
Miscell., No. 13.) In the East Indies the £*ra*a* firz* 
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emulates the Victoria in the size of the leaves, hut its 
flowers are small and inconspicuous. In both these plants 
the farinaceous seeds are used for food. 




Nymphs* alba. 

1. the ovary, on which are teen the tears left by the petals and stamens re 
Moved from it ; 2, a seed. 

NVMPHICUS. [Psittacid*.] 

NYMPHODO'RUS, a surgeon, whose date is not exactly 
known, but who must have lived some time before Christ. 
He is mentioned by several antient authors as the inventor 
of a machine for reducing luxations of the femur (Cels., De 
Mea\ lib. viii., cap. 20 ; Gal., Comment, in Hippocr. de Artie. 
Libr. 9 torn, xviii., pars i., p. 736, ed. Kuhu), and also of a 
sort of box (y\(*<r<roKopiiov) for fractures of the limbs (Ori- 
bas., De Machinam., cap. 24). He is probably the same 
person as Nymphodotus mentioned by Aetius (Tetrab. iii n 
Bonn, i., cap. 45, 49), Paulus iEgineta (lib. vii., cap. 12), 
and Galen {De Composit. Medicam. per Genera, lib. vL, 
cap. 14, torn, xiii., p. 926, ed. Kiihn). 

NYMPHS (Nv/a^xk, Nymphce) were female deities in the 
Greek and Roman mythology, who were supposed to pre- 
side over all parts of the earth. Those who presided over 
rivers, brooks, and springs, were called Naiads; those over 
mountains, Oreades ; those over woods and trees, Dryades 
and Hamadryades ; those over the sea, Nereids ; those over 
valleys, N apace, &c. They are represented as beautiful 
young women ; and indeed their name, which is probably 
connected with the Latin nubo, appears to have signified 
originally marriageable young women. They were the 
attendants of Hera, Aphrodite, Artemis, and other of the 
goddesses ; and the nurses of many of the gods, as Zeus, 
Dionysus, and Pan. Their lives were very long, but they 
were not immortal. (Paus., x. 31, sec. 2.) They were 



worshiped in many parte of Greece, and were propitiated 
by offerings of milk, oil, and honey, and by sacrifices of 
lambs (Theocr., Id, v. 53, 149); and temples were also 
dedicated to them in Italy. (Cic, De Nat. Deor., iiL 
17.) [Naiads; Nereids.] 

NYSSO'NIDjE, a family of Hymenopterous insects be- 
longing to the section Fossores. This family is thus cha- 
racterised by Latreille .-—Labium either entirely or for the 
most part hidden ; the maxill© and labium do not form a 
proboscis ; mandibles without any internal notch ; head 
moderately large; abdomen either conical or somewhat 
ovate, and with a short peduncle; antennas filiform, with 
the first joint but slightly elongated. 

The principal character which distinguishes this family 
from its congeners is the absence of a notch on the inner 
side of the mandibles. It contains the following genera :— 
Astata, Nysson, Oxybelus, Nitela, and Pison. 

In the first of these genera, Astata of Latreille, the eyes 
are large and of an oval form, converging at the vertex t nna\ 
in the male sex meeting ; the mandibles are bifid at the 
apex : the anterior pair of wings have one narrow, short, 
and appendiculated marginal cell, and three submarginal 
cells, of which the first is narrow, longitudinal, divided 
obliquely near the middle by an obsolete nervure that runs 
from the base of the stigma to the middle of the first trans- 
verso- cubital ; the second submarginal cell is triangular, 
and receives both the recurrent nervures ; the third is very 
distant from the apex of the wing ; the legs are moderately 
long and very spinous in the female. 

Astata boops (Schrank) is about half an inch in length; 
the head, thorax, and legs are black, and the body is red, 
with a black tip and a small spot of black at the base. This 
species is found in various parts of England and on the 
Continent, but appears to be local. The female builds her 
nest in the ground, and is said to select the burrow formed 
by some other insect for the purpose. Mr. Shuckard, in 
his excellent work on the British Fossorial Hymenoptera, 
states that the males are much more abundant than the 
females ; and whenever he succeeded in capturing the latter 
with its prey, he always found it to consist of the larv© of 
Pentatoma bidens. Mr. Curtis has captured specimens 
laden with the larvro of Pentatoma prasina, and a little 
bee (Epeolus variegatus) is preyed upon by the Astata to 
feed her larva). 

In the genus Nysson (Latreille) the anterior wing has 
three submarginal cells ; the second cell receives both re- 
current nervures and is petiolated ; the first submarginal 
cell is considerably longer than the two others ; the man- 
dibles are terminated by a simple point; the eyes are oval 
and prominent* Five species of this genus are recorded as 
British. 

The genus Oxybelus (Latreille) is distinguished by the 
eye being oval and slightly prominent; the antenna? short 
and arcuated ; the anterior pair of wings have a narrow mar- 
ginal cell slightly appendiculated, and one submarginal cell, 
which receives a single recurrent nervure ; abdomen short. 
Eight species of this genus are described in Mr. Shuckard's 
work : the most common is the Oxybelus uniglumis, an 
insect about a quarter of an inch in length; black, with a 
row of white spots on each side of the abdomen, and with 
the tibiro and tarsi red. It preys upon flies, which it carries 
by its hind legs to deposit in the burrow in which the young 
are reared. 

The genus Nitela (Latreille) differs from the last in 
having the antenna? longer and nearly straight, and with 
the second and third joints of equal length. Like Oxyb*lus % 
it has but one submarginal cell ; the mandibles are bifid 
at the apex ; there are no protuberances on the thorax, nor 
spines on the legs. 

In the genus Pison (Spinola) the eyes are emarginated : 
there are three submarginal cells to the anterior pair of 
wings ; the second cell is very small, petiolated, and receives 
two recurrent nervures. 
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N, page 57 

Nabathtei [Arabia, p 215] 

Nabis, fi7 

Nablous [Syria] 

Nabob, or Nabab, 58 

Nabonassar, Mra. of [Periods of 
Revolution] 

Nabopolassar [Babylon] 

Nachitoches [Louisiana] 

Nacre [Shell] 

Nacrite, 58 

Nadir [Zenith] 

Nadir Shah, 58 

Meu [Isopoda, vol. xiii., p. 53] 

Nawius Cncius, 59 

Nsbvus, 59 

Nagasaki [Japan] 

Nagore [MarwarJ 

Nagpore [Berar] 

Nagpore (town), 60 

Nahum, 60 

Naia,60 

Nafades, or Nayades (zoology), 
63 

Naiades (botany), 68 

Naiads, 68 

Nairn [Nairnshire] 

Nairnshire, 68 

Naked Seeds, 70 

Nakhichevan [Georgia] 

Nakhimov, 70 

Name [Noun] 

Namen fNamur] 

Names, Froper, 70 

Namur, province, 72 

Namur, town, 73 

Nancy, or Nanci, 73 

Nangasaki [Japan] 

Nanioa, 74 

Naning, 74 

Nankeen, 74 

Nankin, 74 

Nanni, Giovanni, 75 

Nan6des [Psittacida*] 

Nantes, 75 

Nantua [Ain] 

Nantucket Bay [Massachusetts] 

Nantwich, or Naraptwich, 76 

Naphtha [Hydrogen] 

Naphthalamide, / 6 

Naphthalase, 77 

Naphthalic Acid, 77 

Naphthatin [Hydrogen] 

Napier, John, 77 

Napier's Bones or Rods, 78 

Naples, kingdom of, 79 

Naples, province of, 82 

Naples, city, 82 

Napoleon [Bonaparte] 

Napoleon, Code [Codes, Les 
Cinq] 

Nipoli di Malvasfa, or Monem- 
hasia, 86 

Naooli di Romania, Nauplia, 
Anaplf, 8G 

Narbonne, 86 

Narborough. Sir John, 87 

Narceia, 87 

Narcissus, 88 

Narcotics, 88 

Narcotina, 88 

Narcotine [1'apaver] 

Nardi, Jacopo, 89 

Nardus [Spikenard] 

Nares, James, 89 

Narni, 89 

Narraganset Bay [Rhode Is- 
land] 



Narrows. The [New York] 

Narses, 89 

Naruszewicz, 90 

Narva, 90 

Narwhal [Whales] 

Nasalis, 90 

Nasamones, 92 

Nascent State, 93 

NasebyTCharles I.] 

Nash, Thomas, 93 

Nash, John, 93 

Nasir-ed-din, 93 

Nassa [Entomostomata, vol. ix., 
p. 455] 

Nassau or Poggy Islands, 93 

Nassau [Bahamas] 

Nassau, Duchy of, 94 

Nassau, House of, 94 

Nasturtium, 98 

Nasua [Ursidae ; Viverridae] 

Natal, Coast of, 98 

Natat6res, 99 

Natchez [Mississippi State] 

Nstica [Neritidce] 

National Assembly [Mirabeau] 

National Debt, 99 

National Gallery, 102 

Nations, Law of [Law, p. 361] 

Natolia [Anatolia] 

Natrix, 104 

Natrolite [Mesotypc] 

Natron [Sodium] 

Natron Lakes, 1 05 

Natter-Jack Toad, 106 

Natural (in mu*ic), 106 

Natural Orders of Plants, 106 

Natural Philosophy [Physics] 

Naturalization [Alien; Denizen] 

Nature, Law of [ Luw, p. 36 1] 

Nauclcrus [Falconidse, vol. x., 
p. 180] 

Naud6, Gabriel, 107 

Naumachia, 107 

Naumburg, 107 

Naupactus [Locris] 

Nauplia [Najoli di Romania] 

Nauplius [Branchiopoda, vol. v., 
p. 340] 

Nautilidte, 108 

Nautilus, 108 

Naval Architecture [Ship] 

Navan [Meath] 

Navaiete, J. II., 114 

Navarrete, I). F., 114 

Navaifno, 1 15 

Navarra, 115 

Navarre, Basse [Pyrenees, 
Basses] 

Nave [Church] 

Navicella [Neritidao] 

Navigation [Compass; Longi- 
tude and Latitude, Method* 
of Finding ; Mercator's Pro- 
jection ; Sailing] 

Navigation Laws [Ship and 
Shipping] 

Navigator's Islands, 117 

Navy, 117 

Naxia [Maiid®, vol. xiv., p. 238] 

Naxos, Naxia, 124 

Nazarenes, 125 

Nazareth [Syria] 

Neagh, Lou^h, 125 

Neal, Daniel, 125 

Neander, ( . F„ 125 

Neap or Neep Tides [Tides] 

Neipoli* [Napleb] 

Nearchus, 125 



Neath [Glamorganshire] 

Nebrus, 127 

Nsbul® [Stars and Nebula] 

Necessity, 127 

Neckar, river [Rhine] 

N?cker, James, 127 

Necrosis, 128 

Nectarine [Peach] 

Nectarinfada? [Sun-Birds! 

Nectopoda [ Neucleobrancniata] 

Necturus, 128 

Nedjed, or Nedjd [Arabia] 

Needle Manufacture. 128 

Neefs, Peter, 129 

Neer, Arnold vander, 129 

Neer, Eglon H. vander, 129 

Ne exeat Regno, 129 

Negapatam, 130 

Negative and Impossible Quan- 
tities, 130 

Negro [Man] 

Negropont [Eubrea] 

Negundo, 137 

Nehemiah [Kzra] 

Neisse, 137 

Neledinsky-Meletzky, 138 

Nella-Mala Mountains [Hin- 
dustan, vol. xii., p. 208] 

Nelligreen Mountaius [ Hindus- 
tan, vol xii., p. 210J 

Nellore, 138 

Nelocira [Isopoda, vol. xiii., p. 
53] 

Nelson, Robert, 138 

Nelson, Horatio, 138 

Nelumbiacero, NO 

Nematopoda [Cirripcda] 

Nemutura [Trochoidea] 

Nemean Games, 141 

NemertGsia [Sertularia] 

Ncmesianus, 141 

Nemesis, 141 

Nemesius, 141 

Nemorhaedus [Antelope, vol. ii., 
p. 89] 

Nem6sia, 142 

Nemours [Seine et Marne] 

Nemours, Dukes of, 142 

Nen, river [Northamptonshire] 

Nennius, or Ninnius, 142 

Neology [Rationalism] 

Neomeris [Pseudozoana] 

NVomorpha, 142 

Neophron [Vulturidce] 

Neophytes, 142 

Neriiragus [Antelope, vol. ii., p. 
S2J 

Neots, St. [Huntingdonshire] 

Neottia, 142 

Nepaul, or Nepal, 142 

Nej>enthacea?, 144 

Neper [Napier] 

Nephehue, 145 

Nephrite. 145 

Nephritis [Kidneys,Diseasesof] 

Nephrops [Homarus, vol. xii., 

P *"] 
Nepos, Cornelius, 145 
Nepos, Flavius Julius, 146 
NVpt;ea, 146 
Nepiunus, 146 
Nerac [Lot et Garonne] 
Neibudda [Hindustan, vol. xii., 

... 211] 
Nerci 1j», 146 

NiTcl«, 1 l<> 

Neii. Filippo de\ 147 
Ncri, I'ouipeo, 147 



Nerfta [Trochoidea] 
NerUid* f Troehoi<W 
Nehtfna [TroehuwW! 
Neritopsis [Trochoidas* 
Nero, Claudius ( wsar. XV 
Neroeila [Isopoda, roL uV p> 

«] 

Neros [Saros] 

Nertshiruk Mountains [AHaii 

Nertshinak [Siberia] 

Nerva, 148 

Nerve and Nerveos Srtftrm. 1 M 

Nesia. 154 

Ness, Loch, 154 faU 

Nestor ( Ornithology) Pwrtt^ 

Nestorians, 1S5 

Netherlands, 155 

Netscher, Caspar, 1« 

Nettle, 163 

Neubeck, 163 

Neuberg, 163 

Neufchateau [Vo*et» 

Neufchitel [Seine lufrriro* ' 

Neufchatel (SnitteruuAt 1*J 

Neuhaus, 164 

Neuhoff, Theodor ton, 164 

Neuilly [Seine] 

Neukircn, Benjamin, 14 1 

Neukirchen, 164 

Neuralgia* 164 

Neuritis [Neuralgia] 

Ncur6prera, 167 

Neusohl [ Hungary ] 

Neuss, 167 

Neustadt, 167 

Neuter [Gender] 

Neutral Salts, lti8 

Neutralization, \i& 

Neuwied, 168 

Neva, river [Petersburg! 

Nevada, Sierra, 1GS 

Nfvers, 169 

Nevis, 169 

New Bedford [Mascaebmtu 

New Brandenburg, 17* 

New Britain. 170 

New Brunswick, 170 

New Caledonia, 172 

New College. Osfed. I7J 

New England JlagUad, Nt* I 

New Forest, 175 

New Georgia ArebifaLag^ V* 

New Hampshire, 173 

New Hanover [New IrrUa4< 

New Hebridts. 175 

New Holland [Australia] 

New Ireland, 1 76 

New London [Conoectie-ut] 

New Mexico [Mexican Salty 

New River [Middleton, Sir 

Hu^h] 
New Siberia [Siberia 
New South Snctland. 177 
New Testament [GrieaWa; 

Testament] 
New Year's Day, 177 
New York, state. 177 
New York,citv, HI 
New Zealand [ Zealand. New] 
Newark-upon- Trent, 1M 
Newburg[New York) 
Newbury, 165 

Newbury, Port [ M aaaarhusK** 
Newcastle, 1^6 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. '-S 
Newcome, \> ilium. 1*9 
Newfoundland, 1»9 
Newfoundland Dog, 191 
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Newhaven [Sussex] 
New haven [Connecticut] 
Newmarket. 191 
Newport [Monmouthshire ; 

Wight, Isle of ] 
Newport Pagnell, 192 
Newry, 192 
Newspapers', 193 
Kenton, Isaac, 197 
Newton's Principia [Principia] 
Newton, Thomas, 203 
Newtown, Stewart, 203 
Newtown [Montgomeryshire] 
Next of Kin [Consanguinity; 

Intestacy] 
Niagara Kiver and Falls, 203 
Mas [Sumatra] 
Nicjca [Anatolia] 
Nicauder, 203 

Nicander, Karl August, 204 
Nicaragua [Central America] 
Niccola di Pisa, 205 
Nice, county of, 205 
Nice, town, 20 G 
Nice, Council of, 206 
Nicene Creed, 207 
Nicephorus I., II., III.. 207 
Nicephorus, patriarch, 207 
Niceratus,207 
Nicetas, 207 
Niche, 208 
Nicholas I., II , III., IV., V., 

Popes, 203 
Nichols, John, 209 
Xicias, 209 
Nicias [Syracuse] 
Nickel, 209 
Nicobar Islands, 211 
Niculai, 211 
Nicolaitans, 212 
Nicoliui Myrepsus, 212 
Nicolaus l'rrep6situs, 212 
Nicolaus Damascenus, 212 
Nicolay,213 
Nieomachus, 213 
Nicomedes, 213 
Nicomedes [Conchoid] 
Nicomedfa, 213 
Nicosia [Cyprus] 
Nicotiana Tabacum, 213 
Nicotianin, 214 
Nicotina, 214 

Nictitating Membrane [Birds] 
Niebuhr, Carsten, 214 
Niebuhr, B. G.,215 
Niemcewicz,2I8 
Niemen, 218 
Nieuentyt, 219 
Nieuport,215 
Nieuwelandt,219 
Nieuwland, 219 
Nievre, 220 
Niger, river, 221 
Niger, Caius Pescennius, 223 
Ntght-Jars, 223 
NighUHeron [Nycticorax] 
Nightingale, 230 
Nigrin, 231 
Nika, 231 
Nikon, 231 
Nile, 232 
Nileus, 234 

Nilgherry Mountains [Hindu- 
stan, vol. xii^p. 207] 
Nimes, or Nismes, 234 
Nimwegen, or Nymegen, 236 
Nineveh, 236 
Ninth, in muaic, 237 
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Ninus [Nineveh] 

Nio, Ios, 237 

Niobe, 237 

Ni<»n, or Nyon [Waadt] 

Ntons. or Nyons [Drome] 

Nioit, 238 

Niphon, or Nipon [Japan] 

NUchnei-Novgorod, govern- 
ment, 2.38 

Nischnei-Novgorod, town, 239 

Nishapour [Persia] 

Nisi Prius, 241 

Ni&ihis [Mesopotamia] 

Nismes [Nimes] 

Nith, Nithsdale[pumfriesshire] 

Nithard,241 

Nitrates [Nitric Acid] 

Nitre [Potassium] 

Nitric Acid, 241 

Nitric Acid, Medical Properties, 
242 

Nitric Oxide, 242 

Nitrite [Nitrous Acid] 

Nitrobenzide, 242 

Nitrogen [Azote] 

Nitrohematic Acid, 243 

Nitroleucic Acid, 243 

Nitromuriatic Acid, 243 

Nitronaphthalase, 243 

Nitronaphthalese, 243 

Nitropicric Acid [Carbazotic 
Acid] 

Nitrosaccharic Acid, 243 

Nitrosulphuric Acid, 243 

Nitrous Acid, 243 

Nitrous Gas [Nitric Oxide] 

Nitrous Oxide Gas, 244 

Nivelles, 244 

Nivernois, or Nivernais, 244 

Nizam, 244 

Nizza [Nice] 

Noailles, De, 245 

Nubia, 245 

Nohdity, 245 

Nocera dei Pagani, 246 

Nocera, Nuceria, 2 16 

Nochistlan [Mexican States] 

Nocthora, 247 

Noctilio [Cheiroptera, vol. vii., 
p. 25] 

Noetua (Ornithology) [Owh] 

Node, 248 

Noddy [Booby, vol. v., p. 159 ; 
TernsJ 

Noetus, 248 

Nogays, 248 

Nugent, 248 

Noirmoutier [Vendee] 

Nola, 248 

Nolle Pr6sequi,249 

Nolle kens, 249 

Nombrede Dios [Mexican 
States] 

Nominalists, 250 

Nominative [Case] 

Norasz, Jan, 250 

Nonagesimal, 251 

Nonagon [Polygons, Regular] 

Nonconformity, 251 

Nones [Kalendar] 

Nonius Marcellus, 252 

Nonius [Nunez] 

Nonjurors [Theology] 

Nonnus, 252 

Nonnus, or Nonui, 252 

Nonsuit, 253 

Nontrouite,253 

Noodt, Gerard, 253 
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Nootka Sound, 253 

Nord, 253 

Nordherg, George, 257 

Norden, 257 

Nordhausen, 257 

Nordland [Trondhiem] 

Nordliu^en [Schleswig] 

Nordstrand [Schleswig] 

Nore [Thames] 

Norfolk, 258 

Norfolk Island, 274 

Norfolk (Virginia) [Virginia] 

N6r'icum, 274 

Norma, 274 

Normal, 274 

Norman Architecture, 274 

Normandie, 278 

Norrkciping, 283 

Norrland [Sweden] 

Norroy [Heraldry] 

Norrska Fiellen. 283 

Norrtelge [Sweden] 

Norte, Rio del [Mexican States] 

North America [America, 
North] 

North American Indians, 286 

North Cape [Trondhiem] 

North Kyn Cape [Trondhiem] 

North Sea, 289 

North-West Passage, 290 

North-Western Territory, 292 

North, Lord, 296 

Northallerton [Yorkshire] 

Northampton [Northampton- 
shire] 

Northamptonshire, 297 

Noithcote, James, 308 

Northumberland, 309 

Northwich, 324 

Norway, 325 

Norwich, city, 327 

Norwich, diocese, 330 

Nurwich (America) [Connecti- 
cut] 

Norwood, Richard, 330 

Nostradamus, 331 

Notamia, 332 

Notarchus [Tectibranchiata] 

Notary, 332 

Notation [Symbols] 

Notation, in music, 333 

Note, in music* 333 

Notes, Bank [Bank — Banker — 
Banking] 

Nothing, 333 

Nothing, Differences of, 334 

Nothiirus ( Tetraonidap] 

Notice, 335 

Notion, Notional, 336 

Notre Dame [Paris] 

Nottingham, Karl of, 337 

Nottingham r Nottinghamshire] 

Nottinghamshire, 337 

Noun, 346 

Noureddin,346— 348 

Nova Scotia, 348 

NovaZembla.35l 

Novaculina [Solenidro] 

Novalis; 3.V2 

Novara, province, 352 

Novara, Valli di, 353 

Novatians,353 

Novel, 353 

Novella? [Justinian's Legisla- 
tion] 

November, 355 

Novi, 355 

Novice, 355 
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Novikov, 355 

Novogorod, government, 356 

Novogorod, city, 357 

Nowanugger [Hindustan, p. 
213] 

Noyon [Oise] 

Nubia, 357 

Nudfraga [Nutcracker] 

Nucleobranchiata, 359 

Nucleus, in botany, 360 

Nucleus (of a comet), 360 

Nucula [Polyodonta] 

Nudibranchiata, 360 

Nuisance, 363 

Nullipora, 3G3 

Numa Pompfiius, 363 

Numantia, 363 

Number, 363 

Numbers, Appellations of, 364 

Numbers, Figurate and Poly- 
gonal [Numbers, Appellatious 
of] 

Numbers, Theory of, 365 

Numbers of Bernoulli, 365 

Numbers, Book of, 366 

Numenius [Scolopacidae] 

Numeral Characters, 366 

Numeration, 367 

Numerator, 368 

Nuraerianus, 368 

Numerical, 369 

Numewianus, 369 

Numida [Pavonida?] 

Nunddia, 369 

Numismatics [Coins ; Mcdalgj 

Nummulite [Foraminifera] 

Nun [Monachism] 

Nuncio, 370 

Nuncupative Will [Will J 

Nugjes, Fernan, 370 

Nunez, Pedro [Vernier] 

Nuremberg [NurnbergJ 

Niirnberg, 3/0 

Nut [Filbert] 

Nutation [Precession and Nuta- 
tion] 

Nutcracker, 371 

Nuthatch, 372 

Nutmeg [Myristica] 

Nutrition, 373 

Nuttalite, 374 

Nuwayri, 374 

Nux V6micajTStrychnos] 

Nyctal6pia [Ilemeralopia] 

Ny'cteris [Cheiroptera, vol. vii., 
p. 24] 

NycthGraerus [Pa von id®] 

N/ctia [Owl*] 

Nyctfbius, 375 

Nycticebus [Slow Lemur] 

Nyctfcorax, 375 

Nyctlnomus [Cheiroptera, vol. 
vii., p. 24] 

Nyctiornis [Meropidee, vol. xv., 
p. 118] 

Nyctipetes [Owls] 

Nyctophilus [Chieroptera, vol* 
vii., p. 24] 

Nykdping [Sweden] 

Nyl Ghau, or Neel Ghau [An- 
telope, vol. ii., p. 76] 

Nymegen [Nimwegen] 

Nymphacea, 376 

Nymph ceacea?, 376* 

Nv'mphicuH [Psittacidse] 

Nymphod6rus, 369 

Nymphs, 369 

Nys&6nid&, 369 
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O, in the vowel series, if arranged according to the nature 
of the sound, occupies the position between a and u. In the 
hieroglyphical characters it appears, according to Cham- 
poll ion, to have been a picture of an eye, and even in the old 
Greek alphabet it is occasionally found with a dot in the 
centre, to represent the pupil, for instance in the Elean 
Tablet. Bui for the different forms of the letter see Alpha* 
bet. The changes to which this vowel is liable areoiumerous. 
Jt is convertible with the adjoining vowel u ; and indeed 
the two characters seem to have had a common origin. 
Thus, the old Greek alphabet would appear to have once 
terminated, like the Hebrew, with tau, so as to exclude the 
upsilon ; whereas the Etruscans had a u but no o. Hence 
the predominance of the o in Greek, of the u in Latin. 
Within the limits of the Latin itself the two letters are often 
interchanged, out of which arises the confusion between 
the second, or o, and the fourth, or u declension, to both of 
which belong flcus. cibus, senafas, tumultus, ornatus, laurus, 
domus, &c. The words consul and consider e also appear 
as cosol and cosolere, and they have both a common root 
with solium, a seat The English language, too, has often 
an o written where u is heard, as one, none, once, come, 
done* toon, some. 

2. With a. Grimm has pointed out this change as exist- 
ing between the Latin and Teutonic tongues, as domare, 
longus, odium, &c, compared with zdhm-en, long, hass, 
&c. Hence too the double form of the name Longobardi 
and Langobardi. So, in Latin, from the root gno (gnosco) 
were formed gnarus and ignarus; and again, from these 
narrare and ignorare, in the latter of which the original 
vowel reappears. Again, with clarus is connected gloria, 
as closely as gratia mihgrotus. It is probable too that the 
masculine bono and the feminine bona were mere dialectic 
varieties which originally had no distinction of gender. 
Thus in the Gothic the converse prevails, the forms in o 
being feminine, those in a masculine. Lastly, the English 
and Scotch have many instances of the interchange, as one, 
two, stone, in the one, one, twa, stone, in the other; but 
perhaps this change belongs to the next head. 

3. With the loug c, the sound of which must be consi- 
dered as the same with the English a. Hence in Greek, 
Evirarwp, atranap, &C, from irariyp; and the Latin sol 
cor correspond with the Greek t/Xioc and cm* (observe too 
the German herz). The town Nemctum in Gallia is called 
by Greek geographers WtpuHrooQ, and the German jener is 
in English yon. 

4. With ou. This interchange is virtually the same 
with the first-mentioned. It is not uncommon in French, 
as compared with Latin, as novella, nouvelle; rota, roue; 
totus, tout, &c. 

5. With uo, especially in Italian, as huomo, buono, luogo, 
nuovo, from the Latin homo, bonus, locus, novus. 

6. With eu, in French, as lieu, feu,jeu, peu, leur, heure, 
douleur, queue ; from the Latin, locus, focus, jocus,pduci 
(and Italiuu, poco), illorum, hora, dolor, cauda or coda. 

7. With au. This exists within the Latin ; as cauda and 
coda, cautes and cotes, caudex and codex, Claudius and Clo- 
dius, pluudo and plodo. So from the Latin aurum, audere 
(whenco the frequentative ausare), Aufldus, audire, the 
Italians have oro, osare. Of unto; and the French or, oser, 
ouir. Hence too the French pronunciation of the diph- 
thong au, 

8. With oa. Thus, the English words boat, oath, oak, 
must have received their present orthography when both 
the vowels were pronounced, as they still are in some parts 
of England, bo-at, o~ath, or boo-at, oo-ath. 

9. With ue, as in Spanish bueno, luego,fuego, huesped; 
from the Latin bonus, locus, focus, hospes. 

10. An initial o with hue or hui. Hence from the Latin 
ostium, ostiarius, are derived the French huts, huissier, 
and the English usher. From the Latin os, a bone, ovum, 
an egg, the Spaniards have hueso, huevo. From the Latin 
octo, ostrea, come the French huict or huit, huistre or huttre. 
From the Latin hodie, which appears to have been pro- 
nounced as the Italian oggi, was formed the French hui, 
in aujour-d'hui. 

11. In the paragraph! numbered 5, 9, and 10, the o 



really takes the sound of the English an, or the Gkest 
digamma ; and the same is the case in the Greek lent; say 
itself, as in oucoc, otvoc, otta, OaCoc (which m the tret 
reading in Herodotus, iv. 154), for Ficdc, Tome FJ«. 
Fagoc; the first three of which may be compared *>nh iae 
Latin vicus, vinum, video. Closely allied hereto m At 
frequent interchange in Latin of oe or ot with 5- [U.] 

1 2. With ca, as between German and English, nm 
the former language has strom, brot, gross* tod. eVoena ; 
the latter stream, bread, great, death, threaten. The ssss* 
change exists in the English by itself, as deam,dme; 
weave, wove ; heal, whole ; heat, hot, &c 

13. With ei, pronounced as the English long L Th» is ex- 
ceedingly common in the same languages. Cbmmre tkt Ger- 
man beide, bein, ein, nein, geist, heim, heiss. kia dm, «***»- 
heit, meist, theil, heilig, rethe, speiche, zeichen ; w*k JeM, 
bone, one, none, ghost, home, hot, clothe, mmJkood, avast 
dole, holy, row, spoke of a wheel, token. This rhsnge also 
exists within the English language, as shme and tkme; 
strike and stroke ; drive and drove. 

14. A short 6 with a short e. This is pertkabrVr cssb- 
mon in Greek, and above all in the penult of diijTUiiu 
Thus with vtpot, <rrcAXw, X*y*>, there co-exist the subataatrw 
forms vouoc, <rroXoc, Xoyoc. The Latin commonly peessn 
the 6 in such words. Hence to the Greek yttt». m. anmm 
(fwcFa), vtoc (vtFoc), c/a<a (Fifu*>\ correspond the Lata 
ctiquus and phpina, 6b, nbvem, nbvus, r$ma The cfcsssfv 
of these vowels is exceedingly common when p r ec e ded Vj s m 
sound, especially if an r or / follow. Hence in lalsi. far* 
and vorto, velle and volo, vester and voster, vilo ami eife. 
Hence likewise to the Latin vermis, vellus, i 



respond the English worm, wool, wart. A^ain, the Gsr* 
man schwerdt is in English sword; and ever rerti tie 
German ant-wort (as it were anti-word) is m 
answer ; and lastly, many words ot this form art < 
with an o and pronounced with an e, asaporf, i 
worse. 

15. For the tendency of the final letter n to 
after o, see N. 

OAK. [Quercus.] 

OAK BARK. [Bark.] 

OAKHAM. [Rutlandshire.] 

OAKHAMPTON. [Devonshire.] 

O'ASIS (in Greek/ Oa<rtc, and sometimes At— c)» la* 
appellation given to those fertile spots watered W sfrasp 
aud covered with verdure which are scattered abas* tit 
great sandy deserts of Africa. [Desert.] la 
they are called wadys. The Arabic and the Greek 
seem to contain the same root, and possibly the ward i 
be originally a native African term. Toe 
are in the Libyan desert, namely, Avgcla, SrwAja, 
the great oasis west of Thebes, or El Kherftfc, the httfe 
oasis, or Wah el Bahryeh, and several smaller ones tlsa 
are noticed under Egypt. Fexsan also may be eooaeWW 
as a great oasis of the Sahara. Hornemann has deatfftsd 
Fezsan ; Browne has given an account of the oasis ef C 
Khargeh, and Cailliaud of the smaller oases west of 1 

The oases appear to be depressions in the 
of Libya. On going from the Nile westward, the 1 
gradually ascends till he arrives at the summit of a* eia* 
vated plain, which continues nearly level, or with ahrjs* 
undulations, for a considerable distance, and 
on advancing towards the south. The 
sunk in this plain, and when you descend to om ef the* 
you find the level space or plain of the oasis sisadar s» • 
portion of the valley of Egypt, surrounded by sleep Mm d 
limestone at some distance from the cultivated land. TV 
low plain of the oasis is sandstone or clay, and free* the 
last the water rises to the surface and fertilises the tammtej , 
and as the table-land is higher in the latitude of TWs— 
than in that of lower Egypt, we may readily image** cfet 
the water of the oases is conveyed from some skissai pee* 
to the south, and being retained by the bed of day, rssss to 
the surface wherever the limestone superstratum i 
(Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson 'On the Nik. and the [ 
and former Levels of Egypt,' in Journal of the Lcmdm £~~ 
graphical Society, 1839,) [Olympioookue.] 
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OATES, TITUS, was the son of a ribbon-weaver, who, 
having seceded from the Anabaptists, among whom he was 
a preacher, conformed to the doctrines of the English esta- 
blished church, took orders, and held a benefice. He was edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylor's school in London, and at the 
university of Cambridge. Having received ordination, he be- 
came chaplain to the duke of Norfolk, who also settled him in 
a small living. (Hume.) He was subsequently accused of 
perjury, but he escaped conviction, and became chaplain in 
one of the king's ships, from which he was disgracefully ex- 
pelled. Shortly after he embraced Roman Catholic doctrines, 
entered the College at St. Oraer, and though more than 
30 years of age, resided for some time among the students. 
On his return from a mission to Spain in 1677, the Jesuits, 
who were heartily tired of their convert, dismissed him from 
their seminary ; and it is probable that resentment for this 
dismissal, combined with a prospect of gain, induced him to 
contrive the ' Popish Plot,' which alone has preserved his 
name from being forgotten. 

In September, 1678, he made a disclosure before Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey, a noted and active justice of the peace, 
and afterwards before the council and the House of Com- 
mons, to the effect • that the nope felt himself entitled to 
the possession of England and Ireland on account of the 
heresy of prince and people, and had accordingly assumed 
the sovereignty of these kingdoms ; that power to govern 
them had been delegated by the pope to the society of 
Jesuits, who, through Oliva, the general of their Order, had 
issued commissions appointing various persons whom they 
could trust to the chiet offices of state, both civil and mili- 
tary. Lord Arundel, he said, was to be chancellor ; Lord 
Powis, treasurer ; Lord Bell a sis, general of the papal army ; 
Lord Stafford, paymaster; Sir William Godolphin, privy 
leal ; and Coleman, secretary of state. All the dignities 
too of the church, he alleged to be newly appropriated, and 
many of them to Spaniards and other foreigners. Two 
men named Grove and Pickering, he declared, were hired 
to shoot the king, and that Sir George Wakeman, the 
queen's physician, had engaged to poison him, the queen 
herself being privy to the scheme. He also stated that 
the Roman Catholics were to rise in different districts of the 
kingdom, and that every means would be adopted for the ex- 
tirpation of Protestantism.' His evidence was confirmed by 
two men named Tonge and Bedloe, especially the latter, 
a man of low extraction and bad reputation. (For Tonge 
See Evelyn's Memoir s, 8vo., vol. ii., p. 450 ; for Bed- 
loe, Lingard, vol. xiii., p. 97, and Hume.) For the list 
of persons, both Jesuits and men of importance in this 
kingdom, who suffered imprisonment and execution through 
the accusations of Oates, we must refer to the general his- 
tories of the time. 

Notwithstanding the almost universal credence which 
Was given to him at the time, it has subsequently been 
placed beyond doubt that the plot which Oates pretended 
to reveal was an infamous and perjured fabrication. His 
circumstances, his character, the nature of his evidence, the 
manner of its production, not at one time but at several 
times, though he had previously professed to have told all 
that he knew, the mode in which the first disclosure was 
made, together with inconsistency and errors, evidently be- 
tray imposture. ' While in Spain he had been carried, he 
said, to Don John, who promised great assistance to the 
execution of the Roman Catholic designs. The king asked 
him what sort of a man Don John was? He answered, a 
tall, lean man ; directly contrary to the truth, as the king 
well knew. He totally mistook the situation of the Jesuits' 
college at Paris. Though he pretended great intimacy 
with Coleman, he did not know him when placed very near 
him, and had no other excuse than than his sight was bad 
in candle-light/ He also fell into other errors. (Hume.) We 
mention these particular proofs of falsehood, but little re- 
liance can be placed on the evidence of a man who, if his 
word was to be believed, had entered the Jesuits' society 
with the sole purpose of ' gaining their secrets in order to 
betray them.' 

It may be urged, that the universal credit given toOates's 
evidence at the time is a strong proof that his story was 
true. There are circumstances however which account for 
the ready belief with which his accusations were received, 
although they do not prove their truth. 

The English Protestants had long apprehended an at- 
tempt on the part of the Roman Catholics to restore their 
religion and re-establish their power; and their anxiety on 



this account had latterly been augmented in some degree 
by the conduct .of the king, and in a still greater degree by 
the Duke of York's open profession of the old religion and 
his attachment to its adherents. Moreover there were im- 
mediately connected with Oates's disclosure two events 
giving it an apparent corroboration, which was eagerly 
assumed to be real by the feverish minds of contemporary 
partisans. The first of these was the sudden and violent 
death of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, the magistrate who 
had taken Oates's depositions. No proofs could be adduced 
to show the manner of his death. Whether he committed 
suicide or was murdered has never been ascertained ; but the 
fact that he had taken Oates's evidence, and had been active 
in searching out the supposed plot, was sufficient to convince 
the Protestants, excited as they then were, that he had been 
murdered by Roman Catholics, partly out of revenge and 
partly to aid the escape of their conspirators. The second 
apparent corroboration of Oates's evidence, which, though 
no real confirmation, had at the time an influence in main- 
taining its credibility, is, that it led to the discovery of a 
plot, though not such a plot as he disclosed. (Hallam, 
Const, Hist., ii., p. 571.) Oates denounced Coleman, the 
secretary of the Duchess of York ; and upon searching his 
house, there were found, among his correspondence with 
Pere la Chaise, papers which proved a combination for the 
purpose of re-establishing Roman Catholicism in England. 
That it was a plot, that it was on the part of the Roman 
Catholics, and discovered through Oates, was sufficient in 
the then temper of Protestants to reflect credit on his dis- 
closures, though Coleman's plans did not coincide with the 
schemes which Oates pretended to have discovered. 

During the closing years of Charles IL's reign, Oates was 
protected by the government, and received a pension of 
1200/. a year. In the following reign, as might bo expected, 
his enemies revenged themselves. The Duke of York had 
not long succeeded his brother on the throne, before Oates 
was tried and convicted of perjury, sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, and to be whipped and stand in the pillory at 
intervals. The punishment was so rigidly enforced, that 
Hume states it must have been the intention of the govern- 
ment that it should terminate his life; he lived how- 
ever until William's reign, received a second pension of 
400/. a year, and died at an advanced age. Grainger says 
that there have been published under his name, though for 
a clergyman he was an illiterate man, ' A Narrative of the 
Popish Plot£ 4 The Merchandize of the Whore of Rome; 9 
ana ' Eikon Basilike, or a Picture of the late King James. 9 
A full account of his evidence and the Popish plot is given 
by Rapin, and in the ' State Trials.' See also Hume, Lin- 
gard, Burnet, Evelyn, and Hallam's Const. Hist. 

OATH. Oaths have been in use in all countries of 
which we have any exact information, and it is probable 
that there is no nation which has any clear notion of a Su- 
preme Being, or of superior beings, that does not make use 
of oaths on certain solemn occasions. An oath may be de- 
scribed generally as an appeal or address to a superior 
being, by which the person makiug it engages to declare 
the truth on the occasion on which he takes the oath, or by 
which he promises to do something hereafter. The person 
who imposes or receives the oath, imposes or receives it on 
the supposition that the person making it apprehends some 
evil consequences to himself from the superior Being, if he 
should violate the oath. The person taking the oath may 
or may not fear such consequences, but the value of the 
oath in the eyes of him who receives or imposes it consists 
in the opinion which he has of its influence over the person 
taking it An oath may be taken voluntarily, or it may 
be imposed on a person under certain circumstances by a 
political superior ; or it may be the only condition on which 
the assertion or declaration of a person shall be admitted 
as evidence of any fact. 

The form of taking the oath' has varied greatly in differ- 
ent countries. Among the Greeks, a person sometimes 
placed his hand on the altar of the deity by whom he swore ; 
but the forms of oaths were almost as various as the occa- 
sions. Oaths were often used in judicial proceedings among 
the Greeks. The Dicasts, who were judges and jurymen, 
gave their verdict upon oath. The Heliastic oath is stated 
at length in the speech of Demosthenes against Timocrates 
(c. 36). It does not appear that the oath was always imposed 
on witnesses injudicial proceedings; and yet it appears that 
sometimes witnesses gave their evidence on oath : perhaps 
the oath on the part of witnesses was generally voluntary. 
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(Demostb., TIphc'Afopov *tvt t c. 16; Kar& KsVwvoc, o. 10; 
and Meier and Schumann, AtL Process., p. 675.) 

In the Roman jurisprudence, an oath was required in 
some cases from the plaintiff or the defendant, or both. 
Thus the oath of calumny was required from the plaintiff, 
which was a solemn declaration that he did not prosecute 
his suit for any fraudulent or malicious purpose. The 
offence of false-swearing was perjurium, perjury; but it was 
considered a less offence in a party to a suit wnen the oath 
was imposed by a judex than when it was voluntary. It does 
not appear that in civil proceedings witnesses were necessarily 
examined on oath ; but witnesses appear to have been ex- 
amined on oath in the judicia publica, which were criminal 
proceedings. The title in the Digest, l De Testibus ' (22, 
tit. 5), makes no mention of the oath, though it speaks of 
punishment being inflicted on witnesses who bore false 
testimony. 

The law of England, as a general rule, requires all evi- 
dence or testimony for judicial purposes to be given on oath, 
and all persons may be sworn as witnesses who, being ques- 
tioned on the occasion of taking the oath, will declare their 
belief in the existence of God, in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and who will further declare their belief 
that perjury will be punished by the Deity. This rule per- 
mits all persons, of all religious persuasions, who profess to 
have the necessary belief, to be sworn as witnesses ; and it 
excludes all other persons from being witnesses. A Jew, a 
Mohammedan, and a Hindu may be sworn as witnesses, but 
they must severally take the oath in that form which is 
sanctioned by the usage of their country or nation, and 
which they severally consider to be binding. It follows that 
a person who professes atheism, or who does not profess such 
belief as is stated above, cannot be sworn, and consequently 
cannot be admitted to give testimony for judicial purposes. 
Children also who are too young to understand the nature 
of an oath, and adults who are too ignorant or too weak in 
intellect to understand what is meant by an oath, cannot be 
sworn as witnesses. The offence of declaring what is false, 
when a witness is examined upon oath, constitutes perjury : 
the particular circumstances which must concur in order 
that false-swearing shall be legal perjury are stated under 
that head. [Pbrjury.] 

Declarations made by a person under the apprehension of 
immediate death are generally admitted as evidence injudi- 
cial proceedings, when properly verified ; for it is considered 
that the circumstances in which the person is placed at the 
time of making the declaration, furnish as strong motives for 
veracity as the obligation of an oath. Quakers also, in all 
civil cases, were allowed by the statute 7 and 8 Wm. Ill, c. 34, 
to give their evidence on affirmation ; and now the affirma- 
tion of Quakers and Moravians is admissible in all judicial 
proceedings, both civil and criminal. When a defendant in 
chancery is entitled to privilege of peerage, or as a lord of 
parliament, he is required to give his answer to a bill upon 
honour only; and in the case of a corporation, the corporate 
body defendants put in their answer under their common 
seal. Other defendants are required to put in their answer 
upon oath. For other matters connected with judicial evi- 
dence see Evidence. 

An oath is required in England in a great many cases 
besides judicial proceedings, as for instance, on admission 
to places of public trust, and on a variety of other occasions. 
By an act of the 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 62, the lords of the Trea- 
sury are empowered to substitute a declaration in lieu of 
an oath, solemn affirmation, or affidavit, in a variety of cases, 
such as relate to the revenues of Customs or Excise, the 
Post Office, and other departments of administration men- 
tioned in the second section of this act. This act also sub- 
stitutes declarations in lieu of oaths, solemn affirmations, 
and affidavits, in various other cases on urn orated in the act, 
for instance, where a person seeks to obtain a patent under 
the Great Seal. Justices of the peace and others are (s. 13) 
prohibited from administering or receiving oaths, affidavits, 
or solemn affirmations, touchingany matter or thing whereof 
such justice or other person has not cognizance or jurisdic- 
tion by some statute in force at the time ; with certain ex- 
ceptions however, specified in the latter part of this section. 
The object of this section was to put an end to the practice 
of administering and receiving oaths and affidavits volun- 
tarily made in matters not the subject of any judicial in- 
quiry, nor in anywise pending or at issue before the person 
by whom such oaths or affidavits were administered or re- 
ceived. But this act does not extend or Apply to cases 



where the oath of allegiance then was or thereafter mqfci 
be required to be taken by any person * ho may b* appc*a.*J 
to any office; nor does it extend or apply to any « > at h . »v 
lemn affirmation, or affidavit, which tbeu w*a or lUiW-*: 
might be made or taken, or required to be made or Uvea, j 
any judicial proceeding, in any court of justice, wc i& aai 
proceeding for or by way of summary conviction beiUc +l} 
justice of the peace, (s. 7.) Persons who wilfully and c rn.^» 
make or subscribe any declaration, under the rr\iw%*j** i 
this act, knowing the same to be untrue in any tnatti-u re- 
ticular, are declared (s. 21) to be guilty of a tuudei-**^ r. 
The statute of 1 and 2 Vic, c. 77, provides the nw« pr f. 
lege of solemn affirmation for persons who Lave bee* Q.a- 
kers or Moravians, and have ceased to bo such, but *:_] •;- 
tertain conscientious objections to the taking oi sa t*~u 
as they would have enjoyed if they were si ill Quaieu a 
Moravians. 

As oaths may be either voluntary or may be uspowd -5 
a political superior, so they may be imposed either uc exia- 
judicial or on judicial occasions. Oaths which arc ia?u±< 
on occasion of judicial proceeding* are the mo*: frequent ~t 
this country, and the occasions aro the most impurunt u 
the interests of society. The priuciple on viach an aUj 
is administered on judicial occasions is this: it is *up(«*« 1 
that an additional security is thereby acquired fuc tb* Vo- 
racity of him who takes the oath. BemWn, iu bis * Ra- 
tionale of Evidence,' on the contrary, affirms thai ' vSctW 
principle or experience bo regarded, the oatb will be fcnind, 
in the bands of justice, an altogether useless ioatrun*a; ; 
in the hands of injustice, a deplorably serviceable oc«,' 
' that it is inefficacious to all good purposes* and * that 4 
is by no means inefficacious to bad ones.' As tbc polio J 
abolishing oaths has been a matter of some dicuiaiua. aaJ 
is one of great importance, a few words on the subject tij 
not be out of place. 

The three great sanctions or securities for Ttmciry a 4 
witness, or, to speak perhaps more correctly. Lb* ta:u 
great sanctions against mendacity in a wit no*. i;a, :U 
punishment legally imposed on a person who * co-^^u^ I 
false swearing, the punishment in Hie ted by public •:$ a^ 
or the positive morality of society, and the fcxr of puc-»> 
ment from the Deity in this world or the neit, ur in U.<i 
The common opinion is, that all the three sanctions oftnM 
on a witness, though they operate on different Vita<ran a 
very different degrees. A man who does not bclm« U>«: 
the Deity will punish false swearing, can onl> be oodw m 
influence of the first two sanctions; and if his character a 
such that it cannot be made worse than it is, be cu? be 
under the influence of the first sanction only. Bcnifeji 
affirms that the third sanction only appears to exert** ;.» 
influence in any case, because it acts in conjunct*^ w„i 
* the two real and efficient sanctions,' * the political *aact« \ 
and the moral or popular sanction ;' and that if u is tirifTvi 
of those accompaniments, its impoteuce will appear imax- 
diately. This experiment of stripping cannot easily U 
made, but a little consideration may help us to a sUat.ua 
of the question in another way. 

Bentham's chief argument is as follows : ' thai the swd- 

Fosition of the efficiency of an oath is absurd in (cjKijic 
t ascribes to man a power over his Maker. It supposes tb« 
Almighty to stand engaged, no matter how. but absuiuvj 
engaged, to inflict on every individual by whom the «rr- 
mony, after having been performed, has been pruUuci.— * 
punishment (no matter what) which, but for tie ccrca^ * 
and the profanation, be would not have inflicted. It teff^* 
him thus prepared to inflict, at command, and at all lae\ 
a punishment, which, being at all times the time, at t. 
time bears any proportion to the offence.* Again : 4 «i!»r 
the ceremony causes punishment to be inflicted by il- 
Deity, in cases where otherwise it would not hare to*a c- 
tiicted; or it does not. In the former case, the sac* sot 
of authority is exercised by man over the Deity, ~* iU: 
which, in English law, is exercised over the jmlgc by a« 
legislator, or over the sheriff by the judge. In the Ua* 
case, the ceremony is a mere form without any useful cflbc* 
whatever.* 

The absurdity of this argument hardly needs to be ex 
posed. He who administers the oath, by \irtoe <£ taa 
power which he has to administer it. and the political sor- 
rier who imposes the oath, may either bcliete or not bcivw 
that the Deity will punish false swearing, and it t* ^ 
immaterial to the question, which of the two opu*wrti iW 
entertain. That which giies the oatb a value in tbc *?-* 
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of him who administers it, or of that political superior who 
imposes it, is the opinion of the person who takes the 
oath ; and if the individual who takes the oath believes 
that the Deity, in case it is profaned, will inflict a punish- 
ment which otherwise he would not inflict, the object of him 
who enforces the oath is accomplished, and an additional 
sanction against mendacity is secured. It matters not 
whether the Deity will punish or not, nor whether he who 
enforces the oath believes that he will punish or not: if he 
who takes the oath believes that the Deity will punish false 
swearing, that is sufficient to show that the oath is of itself 
a sanction. 

The fear of legal punishment is admitted by Bentham to 
be a sanction against mendacity. But the legal punishment 
may or may not overtake the offender. Legal punishment 
mav follow detection, but the perjury may not be detected, 
and therefore not punished. Is the oath, or would a decla- 
ration without oath be, 'a mere form without any useful 
effect whatever,' because the legal purlishment may not 
and frequently does not overtake the offender ? When a 
Greek or a Roman swore by his gods, in whose existence he 
believed, and who, being mere imaginations, could not 
punish him for his perjury, was not his belief in their ex- 
istence and their power and willingness to punish perjury 
a sanction against mendacity? All antiquity at least 
thought so. 

There are occasions on which oaths are treated lightly, 
on which he who imposes the oath, he who takes it, and 
the community who are witnesses to it, treat the violation of 
it as a trivial matter. Such occasions as these furnish 
Bentham with arguments against the efficacy of oaths on all 
occasions. Suppose we admit, with Bentham, as we do 
merely for the sake of the argument, that 'on some occa- 
sions oaths go with the English clergy for nothing;' and 
this, notwithstanding the fact, which nobody can doubt, 
' that among the English clergy believers are more abun- 
dant than unbelievers.' The kind of oaths ' which go for 
nothing ' are not mentioned by Bentham, but they may be 
conjectured. Now, if all oaths went for nothing with the 
clergy, or with any other body of men, the dispute would be 
settled. But this is not'the fact. If in any way it has be- 
come the positive morality of any body of men that a certain 
kind of oath should go for nothing, each individual of that 
l*xly, with respect to that kind of oath, has the opinion of 
his body. He does not believe that such oath, if broken, 
will bring on him divine punishment, and therefore such 
o.tth is an idle ceremony. But if there is any oath, the 
notation of which he thinks will bring on him divine 
punishment, his opinion as to that kind of oath is not at ail 
affected by his opinion as to the other kind of oath. Now, 
[/aths taken on judicial occasions are by the mass of man- 
kind considered to be oaths of the latter kind, and therefore 
they have an influence on the great majority of those who 
take them* Whether society will in time so far improve as 
to render it safe to dispense with this ceremony in judicial 
proceedings, cannot be affirmed or denied; but a legis- 
lator who knows what man now is, will require better 
reasons for the abolition of judicial oaths than Bentham 
has given. 

How far the requisition of an oath may be injurious in 
?xcl tiding testimony in certain cases, and how far oaths on 
toleran and important occasions may be made most effica- 
ious, and in what cases it may be advisable to substitute 
leclarations in lieu of oaths, are not matters of considera- 
lon here. It is enough here to show that an oath is a sanction 
>r security to some extent, if the person who takes it fears 
Li vine punishment in case he should violate it; and that 
his, and no other, is the ground on which the oath is 
mposed. 

Indeed it is evident that in English procedure the nro- 
essed opinion or belief of the person who takes the oath is 
be only reason for which courts of justice either admit or 
trfuse to receive his evidence ; and this is shown by the 
uestions which maybe put to a witness when he comes to 
eli ver his evidence in a court of justice. 

There is some difficulty in stating accurately how far 
allis were required from witnesses in Roman procedure 
uder the republic and the earlier emperors. In addition 
3 what has been stated, the reader may refer to Cicero, 
Vo Q. Itosc. Comoed., c. 15, &c; Noodt, Op. Omn. t ii. 
% ^ # 'De Testibus ;' and to the commentary of Asconius on 
l ho^errine Orations. By a constitution of Constantine, all 
*'itnew> s WC re required to give their testimony ou oath; 



and this was again declared by a constitution of Justinian. 
{Cod. 4, tit. 20, s. 9, 16, 19.) 

Many persons conscientiously object to the taking of an 
oath on religious grounds, and particularly with reference 
to our Saviour's prohibition {Matth., v. 33). On the subject 
of oaths in general the reader may consult Grotius, De 
Jure, B. & P., lib. ii., c. 13; Paley's Moral Philosophy, 
Tyler's Origin and History, of Oaths ; the Law Magazine, 
vol. xii. ; and the work of Bentham already referred to. 

OATS (Avena sativa) is a well-known species of the 
genus Avena, a plant of the family of the Graminese, in the 
class Triandria Digynia of Linnaeus. [Avena] We shall 
here only consider those varieties which are cultivated for 
their grain, principally as food for horses, and in some cases 
for men also, when ground into oatmeal or grits. 

The great use of oats, and the ease with which they are 
raised on almost every kind of soil, from the heaviest loam 
to the lightest sand, have made them occupy a place in 
almost every rotation of crops. Before agriculture han 
been subjected to regular rules, the result of long experi- 
ence, the land was often sown as long as any return could 
be obtained, before any means of recruiting it with manure 
were thought of; and the last crop which would return any 
increase of the seed was generally oats. After this the land, 
no longer repaying the labour of ploughing and sowing, 
was abandoned, till, by length of time and the decomposi- 
tion of roots and weeds, some renewed fertility was pro- 
duced. Of all the plants commonly cultivated in the field, 
oats seem to have the greatest power of drawing nourish- 
ment from the soil, and hence are justly considered as 
greatly exhausting the land. Some farmers on this account 
prefer buying all their oats in the market to raising them 
on their own land. Where the soil is well adapted to the 
growth of wheat and barley, which bear a better price, this 
may be a judicious plan ; but as a general rule, it is always 
more profitable to raise oats for home consumption than to 
trust to a fluctuating market. With proper management, 
a crop of oats may give as great a profit on the best land as 
any other crop, when it is considered that it requires less 
manure and produces an abundance of straw, which is very 
fit for the winter food of horses and cattle, especially when 
aided by roots or other succulent food. 

To make a crop of oats profitable, some attention must 
be paid to the preparation of the soil and to free it from 
weeds ; for to sow oats on a foul wheat or barley stubble 
slightly turned in by the plough, as is sometimes done, is 
the reverse of good husbandry. 

The best oats are raised in Scotland and in Friesland, 
and in both countries the land is carefully cultivated. In 
Scotland, oats are generally sown on a grass layer which has 
been in that state for some years, and sometimes on old 
pastures which are broken up for the purpose. The crops 
exceed in bulk and weight of grain all that the most sanguine 
person, unacquainted with the system, would expect, and in 
many seasons, not favourable for the wheat crop, oats are 
much more profitable. Wherever the land is not of a good 
quality, and wheat is apt to fail, oats are a much safer crop, 
especially in retentive soils, as rye is on poor sands. 

When oats are sown after turnips, cabbages, or any other 
green crop, the land should be well ploughed, if the green 
crop was not consumed on the spot, and a moderate supply 
of manure will be well repaid by the increased produce. A 
heavy loam is best suited for oats : they require a certain 
degree of moisture, and a deep soil is very favourable to their 
growth. On land which has been trenched, or where the 
subsoil plough has been used, after careful draining, if 
requirea, oats will thrive wonderfully, without requiring so 
rich a soil as barley or wheat. The roots are hardier and 
have a stronger vegetative power. When once they have 
struck deep into the soil, a good crop, according to the 
quality of the land, may be relied on. 

When oats are sown after artificial grasses, the land is 
seldom ploughed more than once, and the seed is sown on 
the fresh mould which has been turned up ; but unless the 
land be very free from weeds, it would be better to plough 
the sward with a shallow furrow early in autumn. Before 
winter the scarifier would break the rotten sward, which might 
then be buried deep by another ploughing. The land would 
be ready for sowing early in spring, which is a great advan- 
tage, both as to the quality of the oat crop and the earlier 
harvest, especially in those districts where the latter part of 
the autumn is apt to be stormy and rainy. The land thus 
treated would be cleans and tne fallow, which is often re- 
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sorted to, of necessity, after a crop of oats, might be dis- 

Ssnsed with, as the weeds have been destroyed and buried 
eep. 

When oats are sown on light land after turnips, which 
have been eaten by sheep folded on them, it may be 

Jrioughed with as shallow a furrow as will turn in the sur- 
ace: the preparation for turnips will have sufficiently 
moved the soil ; and the manure of the sheep should not be 
buried too deep. On poor moist land oats are more profit- 
able than barley. Clover and grass seeds may be sown 
among them with equal advantage, as they will seldom grow 
so high as to be laid and smother the young clover ; and 
barley is very apt to fail on land subject to retain the 
water. 

In sowing oats more seed is often used than of any other 
grain, because, although the plants tiller where they have 
room, the straw of the second shoots is weaker, and the 
grain is not ripe so soon as that of the principal stem ; but 
when the plants rise close and thick, there are no tillers, the 
main stem is stronger, and the corn is more plump and 
equal. Six bushels of oats are often sown on an acre ; but 
if they are drilled, four bushels are sufficient, and when 
dibbled, which is sometimes the case in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, much less seed is used. A good preparation of the 
land is of more consequence than a superabundance of 
seed. 

In a field where oats are sown broadcast, and covered by 
the harrows, many seeds remain exposed to the depreda- 
tion of birds, which soon find them out at a time of the 
year when food is scarce ; but when they are drilled or dib- 
bled, all the seed is buried and germinates, without any loss. 
When the seed is sown and ploughed in, the same object is 
attained ; but as the furrow must be shallow in order that 
the seed may not be buried too deep, the land must have 
been ploughed before to a considerable depth, unless it be 
after turnips fed off by sheep, in which case ploughing the 
seed in is a good practice : in either case four bushels of 
seed per acre is an ample allowance. 

When the ground has been well prepared, there is no 
necessity for weeding or hoeing the crop as it advances ; but 
if large weeds appear, such as charlock, May-weed, docks, 
or thistles, they must be carefully weeded out, or else the 
ground will be so infested with their seeds or roots that it 
will be difficult to eradicate them afterwards. Oats, when 
fully ripe, are very apt to shed, and many are lost for want 
of attention. As soon as the straw turns yellow under the 
panicle, the oats should be reaped, however green the lower 
part of the straw may be : the straw will be better fodder 
for cattle, and all the corn will be saved. Oats are gene- 
rally mown with a scythe, and raked into heaps to dry like 
hay ; but this is a wasteful and slovenly practice. A good 
crop of oats should be reaped, like wheat, close to the 

f round, and tied in sheaves. A cradle scythe or a short 
[ainault scythe does the work well in the hands of an 
expert mower, who should be followed by binders, who 
gather the straw with their hands, and lay it regularly on 
the ground, if it be not fit to tie up immediately : the straw 
should afterwards be tied up into sheaves, and set with the 
corn uppermost in shocks of ten or twelve sheaves, leaning 
against each other, and open at bottom, in order to allow the 
air to pass through. Thus, in a short time the oats become 
sufficiently dry to be stacked, or carried immediately into 
the barn. The produce of an acre of oats varies according 
to the soil and preparation, from four to eight and even ten 
quarters. 

Oats ground into a coarse meal form a considerable por- 
tion of the food of labourers and many men in the mid- 
dle ranks of life in Scotland, Ireland, and the north 
of England. The meal is simply stirred into boiling 
water with a little salt, until it becomes of the consistency 
of a hasty-pudding ; it is then called porridge or stir-about ; 
and when eaten with milk or treacle makes a wholesome 
and palatable food. It is sometimes mixed with the thin 
liquor of boiled meat, or the water in which cabbages or kale 
have been boiled, and acquires the denomination of beef- b rose 
or kale-brose. When made into a dough with water, and 
baked on an iron Plate in thin cakes, it makes a bread, 
which is very palatable to those who are accustomed to it, 
and who often prefer it to wheaten bread. Its use was 
once almost universal in Scotland, which has in con- 
sequence been called the Land of Cakes. In Germany 
and Switzerland the coarsely bruised oat-meal is put into 
an oven till it becomes of a brown colour j it is then called 



haber-meel, and is used in broths and pottages, as the sssjo 
Una, made from wheat, is used in France and Italv. TW 
coarsely broken grains, after the husk has been rwun( 
form grits, which are extensively used to nuke grod U 
children and invalids. The chaff of oats put into a cas*» 
bag forms a good substitute for feather-beds for the pta, 
ana is far more wholesome than feathers, from the «« 
with which it may be renewed at little or no cose 

In some countries the oats are gi\en to bones ■ ii« 
straw, without threshing them ; and where the quantity cm 
be regulated, the practice is good. The horses saatUaitu* 
corn better in the chaff, and the straw is wholesome, Wt 
where horses do hard work, they would be too loaf to attar, 
a sufficient quantity, and it is better to give ism cu 
threshed and cleaned, with clover hay cut into che£ Whn 
hay is dear, it is often cheaper to increase the qaastjfr q 
oats, and to give it with wheat-straw cut fine. In t*» emv 
very little hay is required. The calculation is eatiy m^ 
when we consider that a pound of good oats gives as smc* 
nourishment to a horse as two pounds of the best efcra, * 
saintfoin hay. A truss of hay of 56 pounds is thentun 
equal to 28 pounds of oats ; or a bushel of the best celt vil 
go as far as one truss and a half of hay ; and t/ thm auaa- 
tity is worth four shillings, which is at the rate of u. iu 
per load of thirty-six trusses, the equivalent price of osu ■ 
32*. per quarter. 

Farmers who have hay-ricks from which they often stira 
their men to take as much as they please for their horses, vtll 
carefully measure out the oats, which probably art SMrt 
cheaper. Some men who keep many horses, eat all lbs fair 
into chaff by a machine, and mixing this with s proper so- 
portion of oats, feed all their horses in manges* ansa i 
certain allowance of the mixture, a practice scuta mm 
economical than that usually adopted. In France and Ge 
many the practice of baking oats, as well as rye, utfsl 
for horse-food, is gaining ground, and is said to be i 
by an evident saving of food. 

OAXACA. [Mexican States.] 

OBADI'AH (TTnnsf, 'O^iAc) was one of the twdu 

minor Hebrew prophets. The name correspoaA to ta» 
common Arabian name Abdallah, meaning a inter ■/ 
God; it occurs several times in the Old Testssstci «; 
Kings, xviii. 3 ; 1 Chron., iii. 21 ; vii. 3 ; ix.\t; 2 < 
xvii. 7; xxxiv. 12); but neither of the persons sse 
in these passages appears to have been the prophet, 
whose personal history we know nothing. H» arei 
appears from internal evidence (verses 11-14. io>t» **m 
been written shortly after the destruction of Jenusles* s 
the year 587 B.C. He was therefore coo temporary *** 
Jeremiah; and we find a striking resemblance Wtvte 
some passages in these two prophets (compare OfaBtssi i-<, 
5, 6, 8, with Jer., xlix. 14-16, 9, 10, 7). The qusstioe hen 
is, which of these writers copied from the other? We> kam 
that Jeremiah quoted other prophets, and coerererw * j 
nothing strange to find in him a quotation foes Obeotni 
and critics who have carefully examined the pawi^n u 
question have thought that those in Jeresue* bear users* 4 
being copied from Obadiah. The reason why the Wok 4 
Obadiah has been placed so much out of its chnniuUf ■ 
order in the Hebrew Bible is thought to be, beeaast iss w> 
ject is so closely connected with the last verses of tW p-> 
phecy of Amos, which immediately precedes it. 

The prophecy of Obadiah is the shortest book ia tbe CU 
Testament, consisting of only one chapter. The swf** 
denounces the destruction of Edom v on account af xImz 
insolent triumph in the day of the captivity of their B«*rv 
brethren and in the destruction of Jerusalem (verse* !-.*« 
aud foretells the restoration of the Jews, the subyertr* rf 
their enemies, and of Edom among the rest, and the «rs_x 
up of the kingdom of the Lord (verses 17-m Thr «-* 
duct of the fidomites at the fall of Jerusalem, wscs - 
referred to in the former part of this prophecv, is o*t »- 
tioned in the Old Testament history, but it » alloM n > 
other prophets and by a writer in the Ptaimt (£r*s> xnr. 
12 ; xxxv ; Jerem., xlix. 7-22 ; Amos. I II ; Aoisw. mi-* 
7). The latter part is supposed to have been n 11x14 ^S ' 
in the return of the Jews from Babvlon and the im S mj v J 
the Maccabees over the Edom i tea, but the last 1 
to refer to the more remote period when all the \ 
become the kingdom of God (compare /for.. xlM; 
The style of Obadiah is clear and energetic: his j 
forms a short poem* 
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(Rosen mutter's Scholia ; Schnurrer's Dissertation ; the 
Introductions of Eichhorn, Jahn, De Wettc, and Home.) 

OBE'LIA. [PULMOGRADA.] 

OBEIDALLAH. [Fatimidks.] 

OBELISK, from the Greek ' obeliscus' (AjfcXfaeog), the 
diminutive of • obelus ' (o/3*\<5c), which signifies a ' skewer ' or 
•needle' (Herod., ii. 41), but is also used by Herodotus (ii. 
Ill) to signify an obelisk: the Italian name aguglia' and 
the French aiguille (needle) are from the Latin acus. 
An obelisk is a lofty -monumental four-sided shaft di- 
minishing upwards with the sides gently inclined, but 
not so as to terminate in an apex at the top; neither is 
it merely truncated or cut off at the summit, but the sides 
are sloped off so as to form a fiattish pyramidal figure, by 
which the whole is suitably finished off and brought to a 
point, without the upper part being so contracted as to 
appear insignificant. Herein, as well as in their purpose 
and application, besides other circumstances, obelisks differ 
from spires, which are carried up from their base to a point, 
and which nevertheless are beautiful on that very account. 
It may be asked why the same form that pleases the eye in 
the one case would be disagreeable in the other. To answer 
this question we must consider not only wherein they 
agree, but wherein they differ. Whether perfectly square 
or not, obelisks are uniformly quadrilateral, whereas spires 
are polygonal, and consequently the bases of their sides are 
much narrower in proportion to their entire diameter, so 
that the diminution is not so sudden as it would be in a 
four-sided mass of the same bulk and height. Secondly, a 
spire is generally terminated by a pinnacle, cross, or some 
other ornament at its summit, whereby sufficient im- 
portance is given to it ; and thirdly, a spire neither is nor 
is intended to look like a solid mass of stone, but requires 
to have a certain expression of lightness, both in itself and 
so as to bring it into harmony with the rest of the building. 
An obelisk, on the contrary, either is or is intended to ap- 
pear not only a solid mass, but a single stone, standing 
upon a massive pedestal, and that pedestal resting on the 
ground. Hence it is obvious that so far from being attended 
with any beauty, the reducing it to a mere point would greatly 
impair its character, and in a measure destroy all nobleness 
of appearance towards its summit, because it would be of 
inconsiderable bulk for a considerable length downwards. 

Though the mere form of the obelisk has no particular 
beauty to recommend it, as is proved by the meanness and 
pettiness of little obelisks employed merely as decorations 
in catafalchi, and also in many buildings of the time of 
James I., yet when wrought out of 4 time-defying material,' 
and of colossal dimensions, it produces a most imposing 
effect. As a monument an obelisk is greatly preferable to 
a column, inasmuch as it possesses all that recommends the 
latter without being open to the objection of being a mere 
imitation of what was designed for a totally different 
purpose, and never intended to be insulated or considered as 
complete in itself. The greater diameter of the capital and 
abacus, which is both a beauty and propriety in a column 
supporting a superincumbent mass, ceases to be so, or 
rather becomes quite the contrary, when the column sup- 
ports nothing. The abacus, forming in fact a square plat- 
form on its summit, overhanging the structure itself at its 
angles, gives the whole a top-heavy appearance, which is 
still further increased by a railing upon it. The London 
Monument and the York Column in London are examples 
of this perversion. Though not properly an obelisk, it 
Wing built up of masonry, the Wellington Testimonial in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, is a much nobler object than a 
column of the same dimensions would have been; and 
it is to be regretted that the obelisk form was not made 
choice of for the monolith of Finland granite (84 feet high) 
erected at St. Petersburg as the Alexander column. Where, 
instead of being one solid mass, a monument of the kind 
must be constructed of separate stones, there may so far bo 
aorae reason for rejecting such shape; yet where the greatest 
difficulty was accomplished, namely, that of obtaining a 
monolith of suflicient dimensions, very little short of those 
of the largest antient obelisks, and exceeding the generality 
of them, it was unfortunate that the usual pillar-shape was 
preferred, surmounted by the usual square platform. 

Much learning and research have been expended by 
Zoega and others in endeavouring to ascertain the origin 
of obelisks, yet without throwing any very satisfactory light 
on that part of the question. Antiquaries have in fact 
endeavoured to find positive evidence where none was to 
P. C, No. 1025. 



be obtained ; for the case itself is not, like that of a parti- 
cular invention or discovery, refcrriblc to some precise period 
or nation. On the contrary, from the very earliest ages it 
had been the practice to mark some particular spot, the 
scene of some important event, by what might serve as a 
durable monument of it; norwould any thing more naturally 
suggest itself for such purpose than fixing in an upright 
position a stone of unusual dimensions. The Bible makes 
mention of this practice ; and it prevailed not only in tho 
East, and in the early ages of the world, but has prevailed 
among nearly all nations either in a savage state or in an 
early stage of civilization. Among the Egyptians therefore 
the practice was not otherwise very remarkable than on 
account of their continuing it, and bringing such simple 
primaeval monuments to great perfection, making them of 
stupendous dimensions, working them in the most elaborate 
manner, and adorning them with hieroglyphics, though not 
indeed invariably, for there are instances of Egyptian obelisks 
which are not so sculptured; among others that in front of 
St. Peter's at Rome, and the one before the church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. 

Small obelisks were sometimes of sandstone or granite, 
but the larger Egyptian obelisks are all of the red granite of 
Syene ; and it is certainly astonishing how such enormous 
masses of that material could be quarried out, and after- 
wards removed and placed in their position. We may con- 
jecture that the Egyptians detached tho large masses of 
rock for their obelisks somewhat in the same way that 
was adopted by the natives of India on the occasion of 
raising the great granite obelisk at Scringapatara in the year 
1805. In this instance a groove about two inches wide and 
deep was chiselled out by the workmen in the line where it 
was required to separate the stone ; which being done, a fire 
was kindled upon it from end to end, and kept up until the 
stone was sufficiently heated, when the embers were blown 
off, and cold water poured into the groove, whereby a clear 
fracture in the stone was made without further labour. In- 
deed the mode in which the Egyptians worked their quar- 
ries is clear enough at the present day from an inspection 
of the excavations : see Gau's Nubia, pi. 9, and the French 
work on Egypt, Antiq., i., pi. 32. Among the Egyptians, 
when the block had been thus hewn out of the quarry, it was 
conveyed away by a raft on a canal brought up to the very 
edge of the rock, either at the time of the inundation, when 
the water would rise to a sufficient level, or by lowering the 
block down an inclined plane or platform to the raft; or by 
digging a canal from the river to the site of the block, and 
bringing a boat under the obelisk, in the manner described 
by Pliny (xxxvi., chap. 9). The granite block was after- 
wards polished, and probably raised in the same way as the 
Seringapatam obelisk, by means of banks of earth. 

For raising the obelisk before St. Peter's (supposed to 
be that brought from Heliopolis by Caligula), no fewer 
than five hundred different projects were submitted 
by architects and engineers to the pope Sixtus V., and Do- 
menico Fontana was thought to have accomplished little 
short of a miracle in rearing it by means of very complex 
machinery and several hundreds of workmen and horses. 
The process by which the Lateran obelisk was originally 
erected at Rome seems to have been equally compli- 
cated and laborious. (Ammian. Marcell., xvii. 4.) 
How the Egyptians raised such masses of granite is not 
known, but probably by a much simpler mode, whether 
similar or not to that practised in elevating upon its pedestal 
the one at Seringapatam. According to Colonel Wilks's ac- 
count of the operations, this obelisk, a singflj stone about sixty 
feet long and six square at its base, was placed horizontally 
upon a mound, or platform of earth, secured by strong walls, 
and level with the top of the pedestal, the base of the obe- 
lisk being placed just on the ledge of the pedestal. The shaft 
having been laid on planks or timber poles, these served as 
fulcra, by means of which the smaller end or top was gra- 
dually raised ; wedges were put under it and earth rammed in, 
which was repeated until the platform became an inclined 
plane as steep as it could with safety be carried up. The shaft 
being got thus far out of its horizontal position towards a 
perpendicular one, ropes were then applied, worked from a 
strong timber scaffold nearly as high as the obelisk itself, and 
enclosing the other three sides of the pedestal, other ropes 
being also employed in a contrary direction in order to check 
its coming down on the pedestal with too sudden a shock. 

By tho Egyptians themselves obelisks do not appear to 
have been raised as insulated monuments or single objects, 
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but as the accompaniment* to temples and palaces, where 
they were placed in pairs, that is, one on each side of a 
large entrance, or propylon, and it may therefore be inferred 
that some particular signification was attached to them. They 
were also sometimes placed in the interior courts of temples. 
With respect to their proportions, the shafts of obelisks were 
usually about ten diameters in height, andonc-fourth narrower 
at top than at their base. The pyramid ion, or apex, was 
made much more pointed in some obelisks than in others. 
One singularity is that few Egyptian obelisks are perfectly 
square, two of their sides being generally somewhat broader 
than the other two, which may be accounted for by what 
has just been said, namely, that they were placed against 
buildings, and not intended to be insulated objects viewed 
from every direct ion. The (ace of an obelisk is sometimes 
slightly convex, instead of being quite plain ; as is tho case 
with one side of tho Lateran obelisk. 

The number of obelisks in Egypt must have been at one 
time very considerable, yet we are not therefore to suppose 
that the erection of them was a frequent circumstance, since, 
once formed, they were almost imperishable, and would 
therefore greatly increase in the course of ages. Many 
that are still remaining are no longer standing; and in 
some places several have been found on tho same spot, 
some still standing, others lying on the ground. When the 
Romans became masters of Egypt, they removed many of 
these monuments to their own capital, among others that 
of the Lateran, which is the largest now known, its shaft 
being 105 feet (although it has been reduced, a portion at 
the lower part having been cut off in consequence of being 
fractured), and two of its sides 0 feet 84 inches, the other two 
9 feet. This obelisk was first conveyed from Heliopolis to 
juexundria by Constantino, and by that emperor's son 
Constant i us brought from the latter city to Rome, where it 
was erected in the Circus Maximus. The shaft of the Lateran 
obelisk weighs about 445 tons in round numbers. Augustus 
also had previously brought two from Heliopolis. That which 
was originally placed in the Vatican Circus by Caligula, and 
now stands in the piazza of St. Peter's, is next in size to that 
of the Lateran, though supposed to have been somewhat 
abridged of its original dimensions. The entire height, in- 
cluding the pedestal and the ornament at top, is about 132 
feet ; the shaft itself is 83 feet, and 8 feet 1 0 inches square at 
its base, and 5 feet 1 1 inches at the other end. In the At- 
Mcidan at Constantinople there is an obelisk about 50 feet 
high, said to have been erected by the emperor Theodosius. 

During the calamities that befel Rome under its barbarian 
invaders after the downfal of the empire, the obelisks were 
damaged and overthrown, but they have been gradually 
restored under various pontiffs. The following table con- 
tains a list of the Roman obelisks, with their dimensions 
and other particulars: — 

I— Sixtus V., 1586. 

The Vatican, in front of St. Peter's, where it was re- 
moved by Fonlana from the Vatican Circus. On the sido 
facing the church, and on the opposite side, wo see the 
dedication to Augustus and Tiberius. 

ft. in. 

Whole hH;:ht 132 2 

I>itlo without baao and modern ornameuU at top, 
cio^s, &c 83 28 

Without hieroglyphics, and still entire. 

II.— Sixtus V.. 1587. 

In front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, erected 
by Foutana. 

» ft in. 

Whole heiaht 83 9*5 

l»itto without base and modern ornaments at top, 

* ru.9, &c. 48 4*8 

Without hieroglyphics; broken in three or more places. 

III.— Sixtus V.. 15*8. 

In front of the St. John Lateran church, erected by Fon- 
tana. 



Wfiolo IjCIL'llt 

Without Law, kc. 



ft. III. 
N1 7 2 
103 7*2 



Hieroplyphics ; broken in three pieces. 
IV.— Sixtus V., 1589. 
Flaminio del Popolo, erected by Fontana. 

ft. in. 
Whole heifht • about 116 0 

Witltout bait*, kc. . • . about ~ t $ 5*5 

Hieroglyphics; broken in three places. 

V.— Innocent X., lf»51. 

In the Piazza Navotia; sometimes called the Pamphilian 
obelisk. 



a, h. 

Whoto iMlffttt . ifao* «9 § 

Without ba»c. kc. . • . . . . *4 *-ft 

Hieroglyphics ; fountain round the base. 

VI.— Alexander VII., 1667. 

Minerveo della Minerva, erected by Bernini. 

This obelisk, with singular bad taste, is placed on la* 
back of a horrible elephant, the work of Bernini. 

ft. h». 

Whole height • • • • aha* » 7 » 

Without baw, &c. • • • tbua* ^ •? 

Hieroglypnics. 
VII.— Clement XL, 1711. 
Mahuteo della Rotonda, in (runt of the Putnam of 

Agrippa. 

ft « 

Whole hehjtit • ••»••• «7 • 

Ditto without baae, &o , . , . t> I ij 1 

Hieroglyphics; probably the pendant of No. 6: Fouafaa 
round the base. 

VIII.— Pius VI., 1786. 

Quiiinale di Monte Cavallo, erected by Antinon. 



Wholo height 
Without Imm», Sec. 



ft to. 

«7 * 



No hieroglyphics ; appears broken in two or three jAeee* — 
Zoega, pi. 6. 

IX.— Pius VI., 1789. 

Sallustiano della Trinila di Monte, erected by Ant men. 



Wlwle bright 

Ditto without baae, &:«. 



Hieroglyphics.— Zoega, pi. 7. 
X.— Pius VI., 179-2. 
Campcusc di Monte Citorio, by Antinori. 



Whole height 

Ditto without base, &c 



t» u 

U € 



ft. I*. 
110 • 

7* • 



Hieroglyphics. — Zoega, pi. 8. 
XL— Pius VII., 1»22. 
Aureliano della Passcggiata, on the Mont* Pincu. 



Whole height 

Ditto without base, &c. 



ft, av 



Hieroglyphics. This is called by Zoega the Barnenai •*•• 
lisk, of which he says, * Hie e Romania obelise* adhuc «f- 
nttis solus expectat sospitatorotu.' 

X1I.-1317. 

Private obelisk on the Ccelian Hill, in the gardens ef tas 
Villa Mattei ; hardly worth mentioning. It is a tna2 
fragment of a real obelisk mountod on a piece of caeens 
granite. 

In the present century, the labour of bringing ana? sea 
ro erecting an obelisk nearly equal to some of the lafgnt 
removed by the Romans has been accompUshrd b* ibt 
French. It is the smaller of the two which aloud brim tU 
propylon of the temple at Luxor, and is about 76 feel b^h 
and 8 feet wide on the broader sides of its base. Pcna*a*auo fcr 
the removal of both the obelisks having been granted wo iU 
French government by the viceroy of Eg) pt, a veail ob- 
structed for the purpose was sent out in March, l»Jl, noes 
M. Lcbas, an engineer, to whom the undertaking wm «•- 
tided, it being previously determined to bring aver te * 
one. After three months' labour with eight kendn* 
men, an inclined plane was formed from the ob*U%* u a* 
river, where the vessel lay ; and having been first <%rcra*li 
encased by planks to secure it from injury, the aoii i 
was lowered by nearly the same process afterward* cm 
ployed for raising it again on its pedestal at Pari*, ehtrr * 
safely arrived, up the Seine, December 23, 1^!3» ana n 
deposited near the Pont de la Concorde. Nesrlv tarw 
years however elapsed before it was elevated in the crstn 
of the Place de la Concorde, which delay was partly «n 
sioned by its being necessary first to construct a pedctul . 
as massive materials as could be procured. Blocks of gr** " 
were accordingly fetched from Brittany, the largeal oi* »W*. 
forming the die of the pedestal, is 10 feet square by U c 
height. An inclined plane leading from the nwr en u * 
platform of rough masonry level with the ton of the pmUf- 
tal was then formed, and the obelisk, having been pearnd e 
a kind of timber car or sledge, was dragged op bj ax* tat i 
ropes and capstans. One edge of iu base hating mtm 
brought to the edge of the pedestal, it was r*art«l perr**- 
dicularly by ropes and pulleys attached to the h caai mi an 
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mute, five on each side, and within about three hours the 
operations were completed, under the direction of Lebas, 
October 25, 1836. 

Some few years ago the project was entertained of bring- 
ing over to this country and erecting in our own metropolis 
the monolith called Cleopatra's Needle, one of the two 
granite obelisks at Alexandria, which is still standing, the 
other being on the ground. Including the pedestal, the 
entire height is about 79 feet, but the monolith itself does not 
exceed 63 feet, and is therefore smaller than the Luxor obelisk 
at Paris. The idea of removing it hither seems now how- 
ever to be quite abandoned. 

The largest Egyptian obelisk hitherto brought over to 
this country is that which was removed from the island of 
PhiUe by Belzoni, and which is now erected at Kingston 
Hall, Dorsetshire, the seat of W. J. Bankes, Esq. It is a 
mouolith of red Egyptian granite, 22 feet 1 inch in length, 
and its larger end, or base, 2 feet 2 inches square, the other 
being 1 foot 6J inches. 

Before the cathedral of Catania in Sicily is a small obelisk, 
said to be Egyptian, which is remarkable on account of its 
being not square but polygonal, and also for being placed 
on the back of an elephant raised on a lofty pedestal. 

In the article Axum a drawing is given of an obelisk 
which differs somewhat from the genuine obelisk in form ; 
but it will serve, together with that given in the article 
Arles, which stands on an appropriate pedestal, to give an 
idea of the general appearance of one of these monuments 
on a large scale. 

For further particulars the reader may consult the great 
work of Zoega, Champollion, and the ' Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties,' in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge* vol. i. 

OBERL1N, JEREMIAH JAMES, was bom at Stras- 
burg on the 7th of August, 1735, and was educated at the 
gymnasium of that town. He afterwards spent a few 
months at Monlbeliard for the purpose of learning the 
French language, and returned toStrasburg in 1750, where 
he prosecuted his university studies. He took the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in \ 758, and afterwards paid con- 
siderable attention to the study of theology. In 1 768 he 
was appointed a teacher in the gymnasium where he had been 
educated, and in 1763 was entrusted with the care of the li- 
brary of the university of Strasburg, and obtained permission 
to give lectures on the Latin language. In 1770 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Rhetoric, and from this time was accus- 
tomed to give lectures on Greek and Roman archieology, 
antient geography, &c. In 1 778 he was appointed Extraordi- 
nary Professor in the university, in 1782 Ordinary Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics, and in 1 787 Director of the Gym- 
nasium. During the Revolution his life was in considerable 
danger. He was imprisoned at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1793, but obtained his liberty at the end of a few 
months; and again resumed his lectures at Strasburg, 
which he continued till his death, which took place on the 
10th of October, 1806. 

Oberlin was an accurate and industrious scholar. He 
published good editions of several of the Latin classics, of 
which his Tacitus and Ccesar are considered the most 
valuable. He had also paid great attention to the study of 
the antient French language, and travelled more than once 
through some of the provinces of France in order to become 
acquainted with the different patois spoken in the country. 
He published several works on this subject, of which the 
most important are. ' Observations concemant le Patois et 
les Mceurs des Gens de la Campagne,' Strasb., 1791 ; and 
• Es*ai sur le Patois Lorraine des Environs du ComtS du 
Ban de la Roche,' 1775. 

Oberlin was also the author of several other works, the 
principal of which are,—' Dissertatio Philologica de Ve- 
terum Ritu condiendi Mortuos,' 1757; • Rituum Romano- 
rum Tabulae in usum Auditorum,* 1774, reprinted in 1784; 
1 Jungendorum Marium Fluvioruraque oronis acvi Molimina,' 
1770-1775; and • Dissertations sur les Minnesingers* (the 
Troubadours of Alsace), 1782-1789. 

The life of Oberlin has been written by Schweighauser in 
Latin, and by Winckler in the Maga*. Enq/clop£d. t 1807. 

OBERLIN, JEAN FRE'DERIC, Protestant pastor in 
the Ban de la Roche, and younger brother of the philolo- 
gist Jeremiah James Oberlin, was born at Strasburg on the 
31st of August, 1740. His education was conducted with 
the greatest care by his intelligent and pious parents, and 
while yet a child he gave striking indications of the bene- 
volence and self-denial which were afterwards so conspicu- 



ous in his conduct He had a strong taste for the military 
profession ; but as it was his father's desire that he should 
devote himself to one of the learned professions, he pursued 
his studies at the university of Strasburg and received holy 
orders. While he was at the university, the preaching of 
Dr. Lorentz make a powerful impression on his mind, and 
he has left behind him a record of his strong religious 
feelings in a solemn dedication of himself to God, similar 
to that recommended by Doddridge in his * Rise and Pro- 
gress,' which is dated ' Strasburg, the 1st of January, 1760 : 
renewed at Waldbach, the 1st of January, 1770.' Ho 
remained without a pastoral engagement for some years 
after his ordination (from 1760 to 1767), and during this 
period he was private tutor in the family of M. Ziegen- 
nagen, an eminent surgeon at Strasburg" In the year 
1766 he had just accepted the offer of a chaplainship to a 
French regiment, when he was invited by M. Stouber to 
succeed him as pastor of the Ban de la Roche. This post 
afforded to Oberlin the very opportunity which he longed 
for, to devote all his powers to the good of his fellow-men, 
and he therefore at once accepted it, and arrived at Wald- 
bach to enter on his duties on the 30th of March, 1 767. 

The Ban de la Roche, or, as it is called in German, the 
Stein thai (valley of stone), was part of the former province 
of Alsace, in the north-east of France : it is situated on 
the western slope of the Haut Champ, or Champ de Feu, 
a range of mountains to the east of the Vosges, from which 
chain it is divided by a deep valley. The Ban contains two 
parishes, one of which is Rothau, and the other consists of 
the five hamlets of Foudai, Belmont. Waldbach, Bellefosse, 
and Zolbach. Nearly all the inhabitants of these hamlets 
are Lutherans. The soil is sterile, and nearly half of the 
land is covered with wood. The district was laid waste in 
the Thirty Years' War, and again in the time of Louis 
XIV. ; so that in the middle of the eighteenth century it 
afforded a bare subsistence to some eighty or a hundred 
families, who were in a state little removed from barbarism, 
but who possessed one blessing of which all France except 
Alsace was deprived, namely, religious liberty, which had 
been guaranteed to the province of Alsace when it was 
united with France. In the year 1750 M. Stouber became 
pastor of this district, and succeeded by great exertions in 
establishing efficient schools, and in distributing Bibles 
through the parish, where they had been so scarce before, 
that the former minister had not possessed a copy. Stouber 
removed to Strasburg in 1767, after finding in Oberlin a 
successor well qualified to carry on the work he had begun. 
Notwithstanding all Stouber's exertions, Oberlin found his 
parish in a wretched state, and a large party in it obstinately 
prejudiced against any improvement, and prepared to oppose 
all his plans. It was only by his great decision and mild- 
ness that he escaped personal violence on one or two occa- 
sions soon after his arrival. From the moment he set foot 
in his parish he directed all his energies and learning to 
the civilization and religious improvement of his people. 
His first object was to bring them into communication with 
their better instructed neighbours, from whom they .were 
entirely cut off by the want of roads. He assembled the 
people, and proposed to them to make a road to Strasburg 
by blasting the rocks and building a bridge across the river 
Bruche at Rothau. The peasants with one voice declared 
the thing to be impossible. Oberlin reasoned with them in 
vain. At length he took up a pickaxe, and, inviting all 
who saw the importance of his plan to follow him, he set 
to work with his own hands. The peasants at once joined 
him, and by their efforts, assisted by the contributions of 
OberlhVs mends, the road was made and the bridge built 
by the beginning of the year 1 770. The results which 
Oberlin had foreseen soon followed. The people could now 
dispose of their produce and supply their wants ; agricul- 
tural implements were imported ; and several young men 
from his parish were apprenticed in Strasburg to the most 
useful mechanical trades, which were thus introduced into 
the Steinthal. Oberlin next turned his attention to the 
agriculture of the district, which was in the worst possible 
state; but he found his people little disposed to bo taught 
their own' art by one brought up in a town. He appealed, 
as before, to their senses, by planting with fruit-trees two 
large gardens belonging to the pastor's house, which were 
crossed by public footpaths. His trees flourished; the 
people came to him to beg for slips and to learn the art of 
rearing them ; and in a few years the desolate cottages of 
the Ban de la Roche were surrounded with neat orchards. 
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The potatoes, which were the principal food of the people, 
had so degenerated, that some fields only yielded about one- 
third of their former crop. The people blamed the land ; 
hut Oberlin procured new seed ; and as the soil of the 
mountains was well adapted to the culture of the potato, 
abundant crops, and of a very superior quality, were soon 
obtained. He also introduced the culture of flax and 
Dutch clover, taught the people the value of manure, per- 
suaded them to convert a great quantity of pasturage into 
arable land, and established an agricultural society and a 
fund for the distribution of prizes to the farmers. 

Oberlin was no less zealous in promoting education in 
his parish. He procured the erection of a new school-house 
atWaldba'h in place of the log-hut built by Stouber, which 
had fallen to decay ; and in a few years a new school-house 
was built in each of the other four hamlets. To him also 
belongs the honour of being the founder of infant-schools, 
which he established in each commune, placing them under 
the management of conductresses paid at his own expense. 
In these schools the children were not allowed to speak a 
word of patois. In the higher schools the subjects taught 
were reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, the principles 
of agriculture, pstronomy, and sacred and profane history. 
Obelli'i carefully superintended all the schools, and re- 
served the religious instruction almost entirely to himself. 
He made great efforts to supply the people with suitable 
hooks, some of which were printed at his own expense : 
among these was an almanac which he drew up for the 
use of his parishioners. 

None of these schemes for the worldly advantage of his 
flock ever diverted Oberlin from his peculiar duties as their 
religious teacher. Ho constantly laboured to impress upon 
them that they must do everything from religious principle, 
and even the planting of trees and the repairing of a road 
were represented by him as works which were to be per- 
formed from love to God, who has commanded us to live for 
each other's welfare, and from love to Christ, who spent his 
life in doing good. So far did he carry this mode of con- 
necting faith and good works, that he required of all young 
persons applying for confirmation a certificate from their 
parents of their having planted two trees. His preaching 
was simple, impressive, and affectionate, well adapted to 
the minds of his people, and perfectly orthodox. In the 
year 1782 he founded a Christian Society for the religious 
improvement of his flock ; and dissolved it in 1 783, on 
account of the opposition it met with from some, whom his 
gentle spirit did not wish to offend. His own conduct was 
always influenced by the most sincere pietv, and by a strong 

E radical faith in a superintending Providence. This faith 
e carried so far, that he used to keep by him slips of paper 
with the words Otd and Non written on them, with which 
he drew lots whenever he found himself unable to decide 
which of two courses to pursue, believing that * the lot is 
cast into the lap, but the while disposing thereof is of the 
Lord.' (Prov. t xvi. 33.) At the time of the French Revo- 
lution, the Ban de la Roche was not only secured from mo- 
lestation by the well-known character of the people and 
their pastor, but Oberlin was even able to afford an asylum 
to several proscribed persons. Once indeed he was cited 
before the supreme tribunal of Alsace on a political charge, 
when he was not only acquitted, but received an assurance 
from the court of their deep regret that he should have been 
called from the scene of his labours. In 1 795 he renounced 
his stipend on account of the poverty of his people, leaving 
each of them to contribute what they could to his support. 
His economy was as strict as his benevolence was extensive. 
He was never known to owe a single sous ; and he made it 
a point of conscience to set apart for religious and charitable 
purposes the three tithes required of the Jews by the 
Mosaic law. He was a warm supporter of the Missionary 
Society, and the first foreign correspondent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. When the assignats were 
issued by the French revolutionary government, he soon 
foresaw their depreciation, and began to buy them up from 
bis people to prevent them losing by them: in the space of 
twenty-five years he succeeded in redeeming all that had 
been brought into the Ban de la Roche. 

Among the employments which Oberlin found for his 
people were straw-plaiting, knitting, dyeing with the plants 
of the country, and weaving. About the year 1813 the 
industry of tho district received a fortunate stimulus through 
the introduction of the ribbon manufactory by M. Lrgrand, 
formerly a director of the Helvetic Republic, who was 



induced by his esteem for Oberlin's character to i 
with his two sons from Basle to the Ban de la IUcW. U 
this family Oberlin found faithful friend* and able a 
in bis plans of usefulness. 

Among the old evils under which the Ban de la I 
had suffered, one of the greatest was the remains of u» 
feudal system, out of which had arisen a niinosu la**** 
between the peasantry and the seigneurs respecting u* 
right to the extensive forests of the district. Oboriia per- 
suaded the parties to come to an agreement, and ta* »s 
with which that agreement was signed was solemnly »n> 
sented to him by the maircs of the district on the <u 4 
June, 1813. Nor was this the only civic honour be reoeivei, 
for Louis XVIII. presented him with the decoration U the 
Legion of Honour as an acknowledgement of the *crrwr« 
which he had rendered to a numerous population , and m 
1818 he received a gold medal from the Royal ami Central 
Agricultural Society of Paris. His Memoirs contain acoMBti 
written by several persons, of very different characters sad 

fiursuits, of visits to the Ban de la Roche during Obcritn* 
ife, and all of them bear witness to the astonWung malt* 
of his labours, as shown by the intelligence and pin t, Um 
politeness and hospitality, the industry, benevolence! and 
happiness of the people whom he bad found vmca*d, 
ignorant, and half- savage. Those readers who wtah farther 
information as to his character, habits, and y it^? +\ appear- 
ance, are referred to the work mentioned below. 

Oberlin died on the 1st of June, 1826, in the bSth year of 
his age and the 59th of his residence in the Ban at k 
Roche. He was buried at Foudai on the 6th of Jnar 
Nearly all his flock followed their Cher Papa, as they arvan 
called him, to the grave, and several Roman Catholic arm* 
with all the Protestant clergy in the neighbourhood, jmtJ 
in the funeral rites. An affectionate parting address t» a» 
people, which he had left behind him, was read fram *** 
pulpit on the occasion. 

Oberlin was married on the 6th July, 1766, to Madeira* 
Salome Witter, who died on the 18th January. 17M B* 
had nine children, two of whom died very youaf. TV 
other seven were brought up under hi* own enre. and L*H 
to help him in his labours. Their names were— Fttsirr. 
who died in 1793; Fidclit£ Caroline, who was martvi n, 
1795 to the Rev. James Wolff, of Mittelbergbeina. asdM 
in 1 809 ; Charles Conserve, who became in I SO* pa* w 4 
Rothau, in the Ban de la Roche, where be still m&i j 
1838 ; Louisa Charil6 ; Henrietta, married to the Krr. M_ 
Graff; and Frederica Bien venue, married to the Rrr. M. 
Rauscher. Oberlin was succeeded by his fcoo-in U», K. 
Graff, who had been his assistant for some time : hot a* r» 
soon obliged to remove to Strasburg on account of ill nsslu. 
and was succeeded by M. Rauscher, the present pesu* 

{Metnoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, bib ediL, «s*i * 
Short Notice of Louisa Schepler, London, 1838, Thr z* 
edition of this work was reviewed in the 'Journal of Edu- 
cation,' vol. i , p. 362.) 

Any account of Oberlin's life would be incomplete w &- 
out some notice of Louisa Schepler, who was on^walh a* 
servant and a conductress in one of his schools. l*p-o i^ 
death of Oberlin's wife she became his housekeeper. «-i 
soon after she begged him to pay her no more wages, aui:» 
treat her as one of his children. Her request was coca*** 
with, and she lived in Oberlin's family till and after a* 
death, employing all her energies and the whole of a Lt-« 
property which she possessed in works of benevolence I. 
August, 1 829, she received one of the Prix de Vertm d*r. 
buted annually by the Academic Franchise, amounLjg »* 
5000 francs, the whole of which she laid out in asusting ta« 
poor and in other benevolent objects. She died on the itts 
of J uly, 1 837, at the age of 76, having been a conductress is 
years. 

OBESITY is an excessive accumulation of fat in varvia 
parts of the body. It is not possible to define the boons*/* 
beyond which the fat in the body can be called excess.* c 
for persons possessing it in the most varied degree* en>-« 
equally good health, and the same person may at difaroi 
times possess more or less without any injury to his cuoaltfi 
The average quantity of fat in healthy men is from A to A --' 
the weight of the whole body. 

Obesity may occur at all ages ; it is not uncommon is 
children ; is far more rare in youth and in the early pen*** 
of manhood ; and is most common after the age of 4*, *' 
which time an increase in the quantity of fat is obasrwi ** 
perhaps the majority of persona. 
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The chief accumulations of fat take place beneath the 
muscles, in the omentum and mesentery, about the heart, on 
the chest, and under the chin. In all these parts a cer- 
tain quantity of fat naturally exists, and here therefore its 
amount is merely increased; but in cases of excessive 
obesity, it accumulates in situations where before there was 
none, as among the minute fibres of the muscles even of 
the heart, and in various other tissues. 

The common effects or accompaniments of excessive fat- 
ness are sleepiness and heaviness, indisposition or incapacity 
for active exertion, shortness of breath, a weak action of 
the heart, and a general torpor of all the functions of the 
body. It predisposes to various congestive diseases, as apo- 
plexy, &c. 

The remedies for obesity are unfortunately not so well 
known or so efficacious as the modes of producing it. Per- 
fect quietude, a bountiful supply of nutritious food, and 
long sleep are the means by which the grazier rarely fails 
to produce obesity in his cattle : and it is in general found 
tbat a plan exactly the reverse of this is the most suc- 
cessful means of relieving men from the same condition. 
Dr. Radcliffe's brief advice ' to keep the eyes open mid the 
mouth shut' embodies nearly all the curative means for this 
disorder. A small quantity of food, and that of the least nutri- 
tive kind, active exercise both of body and mind, diminished 
quantity of sleep, an avoidance of all indulgence, and the main- 
tenance of the various secretions in at least their natural 
quantity, are the only means that can be employed with 
the least prospect of benefit. It is true these are often 
insufficient, but they should still be persevered in to pre- 
vent the malady from growing worse, an evil which the 
opposite course will undoubtedly ensure. 

OBl'DOS, a small town of Portuguese Estremadura, 
situated near a lagoon which communicates with the sea, 
about 50 miles north of Lisbon, and on the west side of the 
ridge which crosses the country from north to south. This 
place has become memorable in the history of our own times 
through the battle which took place near it on the 17th 
August, 1808, between the English, commanded by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who was advancing from Mondego Bay, 
where he had landed about a fortnight before, and the 
French, commanded by General Delaborde. The English 
attacked and drove the French from their position with the 
loss of six hundred men. The French general fell back 
upon Torres Vedras, where he was joined by Junot, who 
soon after fought the battle of Vimeiro with a similar result. 
The battle of Obidos was the first of a long series of engage- 
ments between the English and the French in the Spanish 
Peninsula, which continued till 1814. 

OBJECT GLASS. [Telescope.] 

OBLATE, a term applied to a spheroid which is made 
by the revolution of an ellipse about the smaller of the two 
axes. 

OBLIQUE. This term is used as opposed to direct or 
right, and signifies whatever is not direct or right The 
word seldom appears, except as expressing that an angle is 
not a right angle, all other uses of it being almost obsolete. 

OBLIQUITY, a term used in astronomy to express the 
&ngle made by the ecliptic with the equator. The greatest 
latitude at which the sun ever appears vertical is the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. [Sun ; Precession and Nuta- 
tion.] 

OBLONG, a word in common use, expressing the same 
meaning as, and in our opinion preferable to, the mathema- 
tical term rectangular, or having the figure of a rectangle. 

OBOE (//a/.), a musical ins; rumen t of the pneumatic 
kind, blown through a reed: it is a tube of boxwood, 22 
inches in length, slender in the upper part, but spreads out 
conically at the lower end, and consists of three joints, or 
pieces, besides the reed. Its compass is two octaves and a 
fifth, from c below the treble clef, to o, the fourth added 
line above it:— 




Modern improvements have augmented the resources of 
the Oboe by means of eleven keys, but only skilful perfor- 
mers can safely be trusted to produce the two or three 
tofchest notes ; and till very recently, e, or even, c, above 



the staff, was considered the utmost practicable extent of 
the instrument. Oboes are now frequently made to go down 
to b b » in which case they exceed the usual length, and 
have an additional key. 

The Oboe has for centuries past been in use, and may be 
traced back to the reign of Edward III., in whose band 
oboes, under the denomination of Wayghtes, were em- 
ployed. Indeed our itinerant parish- musicians, the official 
precursors of what was once a merry season, retain the 
appellation of Waits, though they have long abandoned the 
instruments which conferred on them their title. 

Up to nearly the close of the last century, this instru- 
ment was only known, in most parts of Europe, by its French 
name, Hautbois* a word which in England has always been 
pronounced Hoboy ; and this pronunciation has been 
transferred to the Italian term, through the word Oboe is 
now invariably adopted in writing. 

CBOLUS (6/3oX6c), was a Greek coin, both silver and 
brass. At Athens it was of silver, the sixth part of a 
drachma, and worth somewhat more than five farthings 
sterling. The iEginetan obolus is stated to have been heavier 
than the Athenian. It is generally supposed that obolos 
and dbelos (6/3oX<5c and 6fS(\6c) were originally the same 
word differently pronounced [Obelisk], and that the coin 
obolus was first of iron or copper, in form like a spit, which 
the word also means, or a bar ; that a handful made a drachme 
(Spaxpfi) ; and that the form was afterwards changed from 
an oblong to a round shape, but that though struck round, 
like other money, it continued to retain the antient name. 
Others say that the obolus was originally so -called <rom 
being stamped with the figure of a skewer or spit, or other 
sharp-pointed instrument. 

At a later period the obolus was of brass. Eckhel 
(Doctrina Num. Vet., torn, i., p. 156) mentions a brass 
coin of Metapontum, which on the reverse bears the 
word 0B0A02. This coin, which is in the Imperial 
cabinet at Vienna, is engraved by Motraye (Voyage, 
torn, ii., tab. 7, n. 40). Pitiscus notices a similar coin 
bearing the same word, struck by the Nicceans. Wise, 
in the Nummi Bodleiani, in his ' Not© in Numnios Popu- 
lorum,' p. 1 34 a, observes that the Chians designated their 
brass coin by the same term ; ' Chii monetae suae cere© 
valorem nominatim designabant, ut OBOAOS, obolus.' The 
small silver coin of Athens, bearing on one side two bodies 
of an owl rising into one head, is supposed to be the obolus. 
There are small brass coins of Athens also of the same 

The Greeks had an hemi-ob61ion (»)j«w/3oXiov), or semi- 
obolus, and a triobolon (rpiw/3oXov), or silver coin of three 
oboli, which was the common pay of the Dicast®; the 
pay originally having been two oboli. Two oboli were 

E laced in the mouth of a dead person, in order to enable 
im to pay for his passage over Styx. According to Lucian, 
Charon's demand was only one obolu3. (Aristoph., Frogs, 
141 ; Lucian, CatapL i., p. 643.) 

According to Suidas (ty3oXoc), the Athenian obolus con- 
tained six chalci (xakKoi), and the chalcus contained seven 
lepta (\tnra). Other authorities say that the obolus con- 
tained eight chalci. 

(Julii Pollucis Onomasticon; Pitisci Lex. Anlia. Rom.} 
Rasche, Lexicon Eei Nummariee, torn, iii., p. 2, 32 ; Boeckk's 
Public Economy of Athens, i. 132 ; ii. 386, Engl, tr.) 

OBSERVANTS, Friars, a branch of the Franciscans. 
Some considerable relaxation having been gradually effected 
in the rule of the Franciscan order, it was thought requisite, 
as nearly as possible, to restore it to its first rule and original 
institution; whereupon such as continued under the relaxed 
order were called Conventuals, and such as accepted tho 
reformation were called Observants, or Recollects. This 
reformation was begun about a.d. 1400, by St. Bernard, or 
Be mar din, of Siena, was confirmed by the Council of Con 
stance, aj>. 1414, and afterwards by EugeniusIV. and other 
popes. 

The Observants were brought into England by king 
Edward IV., who allowed them to fix their first residence at 
Greenwich. King Henry VII., by his charter bearing 
date 1486, after reciting that his predecessor, king Edward 
IV., had, by the pope's licence, given to certain Minorites, or 
Observant Friars of the Order of St. Francis, a piece of 
ground adjoining to his palace there, on which were some 
antient buildings, and that these friars having taken pos- 
session, and having laid the first stone with great solemnity, 
began to build several small mansions in honour of the 
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Virgin Mary, St. Francis, and all Saints granted and con- 
firmed the said premises, and founded a convent of friars of 
the Order above described, to consist of a warden and twelve 
brethren at the least {Cart., 1 Henry VII., n. 24.) It is 
said that he afterwards rebuilt their convent for them from 
the foundation. (Hist of the Eng. Franciscans, p. 216.) 

Catharine of Aragon, the first wife of Henry VIII., was 
a great favourer of this convent and their order. She ap- 
pointed one of the friars of Greenwich, father John Forrest, 
to be her confessor; and while she was resident at this 
place, she used to rise at mittnight and join the friars in 
their devotions. The friars were grateful, and openly main- 
tained her cause when the subject of the divorce was agi- 
tated. The king was so much irritated by this conduct, that 
ho suppressed the Order altogether. 

The convent at Greenwich was suppressed August 11, 
1534. On the accession of queen Mary to the throne how- 
ever, the Observant friars appeared again in public, and 
returning to Greenwich, began to form themselves into a 
community. The queen reinstated them in their posses- 
sions, founded their monastery anew, and repaired it at her 
own cost, out of gratitude for their fidelity to her mother. 
Queen Elizabeth expelled the friars, and suppressed their 
monastery again, on June 12th, 1559. 

(Tanner, Notit. Monast., edit. Nasm., p. xiii. ; History of 
the English Franciscans, ut snpr. ; Stevens's Contin. of 
Dugd. Monast.; Lysons's Environs of London, ed. 1811, 
vol. i.. pp. 527, 528.) 

OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT. The first 
of these terms includes a portion of the second, inasmuch as 
every experiment is made with a view of observing the re- 
sult. But the latter signifies more than the former, implying 
a disposition of means of observation which it is in the 
power of the experimenter to make for himself, and which 
he actually did make for himself. If, for example, a 
person who observed the attraction of the magnet for the 
first time, dubious of the residence of the attracting power, 
were to move the magnet to another place, that be might see 
whether the attracted body would still move towards it, he 
would make an experiment. But if his magnet were the 
sun and the attracted body the earth, he could only wait 
the proper times for observing the motion of the latter with 
respect to the former, in order to establish the attraction. 
Thus astronomy, geology, meteorology, natural history, &c. 
are sciences of observation (that is, of nothing but observa- 
tion) ; while mechanics, optics, electricity, &c. are sciences 
of experiment. In one sense geology and meteorology are 
partly sciences of experiment, since portions of the material 
subject-matters of these sciences may be submitted to pre- 
concerted tests. It would however be more proper to con- 
sider mineralogy and aero mechanics as the experimental 
sciences connected with these, than to class them as mixed 
sciences. 

To give an account of experiment would require us to 
explain the methods of every science which proceeds upon 
it : to give a detailed account of observation, we should 
need the description of all the means or instruments by 
which our senses are assisted in the examination of pheno- 
mena. We shall here confine ourselves to a short sketch 
of the errors which render observations discordant, and 
which make a final process of combination necessary in 
every case in which we cannot command results which agree 
with each other so well that the difference between them is 
imperceptible to the senses. 

Everything which is called observation is of two kinds ; 
in the first a simple individual fact is noted, in the second a 
magnitude is measured. The results of the first species are 
the proper subjects of inductive reasoning only ; the results 
of the second, of inductive and mathematical reasoning, 
either or both. Individually, the first kind of observations 
are not necessarily subject to error* thus a zoologist ob- 
serving the structure of a new animal mi^ht in every in- 
stance correctly note the resemblances whicli exist between 
it and other animals, and might refer it to its proper 
class in a manner which centuries of succeeding observa- 
tion would not induce naturalists to disturb. Collectively 
however, wrong inferences might be drawn from facts ; thus 
results of classification which are true of all animals known 
up to one moment, and are therefore inferred to be always 
true, may be disturbed in the next moment by the discovery 
of a new specimen. 

Observations of the mathematical character are of neces- 
sity erroneous from the imperfections of our senses. 'When 



a new insect is observed, it is soon seen, for instance; whether 
it has or has not wings, and the question once settled it ttaL-j 
settled. But when, say the specific gravity of a gu*A« 
substance, at a given pressure and temperature, \% mea- 
sured, it is impossible to consider the question as kcttlcd rt 
any time. Say that, under given circumstances, the tj*- 
cifie gravity is asserted to be '934 of that of air smuhrli 
circumstanced ; this is only an admission, at moat, at n 
beintr somewhere between '9335 and *9345. And tan 
which we call an exact measurement of a length may U 
one purpose mean within a hundredth of an men, tt 
another within a thousandth, and so on ; but no peme 
dreams of having attained absolute truth. This bang well 
known, and every process used in observation bring sufcjrrt 
to error, it is the business of the observer to repeat ob- 
servations many times, and to extract a result as near to tie 
truth as may be, from the mass of discordant maieniW 
which the repetition will furnish. 

The necessary errors of observation arise from the imper- 
fection of our perceptions and of the instruments wbteh ve 
use, and also from hasty or otherwise incorrect coneJtr 
sions. The subject requires the separation of these errors 
into three classes, which may he mixed op with one an- 
other in results, and may be mistaken for one another. We 
may call them fixed, personal, and casual. 

By a fixed error we mean one which is inherent ra the 
instrument or method employed, so that it must exist, sad, 
all other things remaining the same, must have a girts 
magnitude. Thus, if the axis of an equatorial (supposing 
such an instrument to be employed for absolute raeaswr- 
ments) do not absolutely coincide with that of the bcaiem. 
the right ascension and declination of a given star, mea 
sured when at a given distance from the meridian, mac 
have a given error. It might be precisely the same o nu- 
merical effect, and would certainly produce an error of the 
same class, if the observer used a wrong formula in the re- 
duction of his observations. Thus, it would he prrfertir 
possible to give to one observer an incorrect instrument \sk 
a correct formula, and to another a correct instrument tad rx 
incorrect formula, in such manner that their Anal rods 
should coincide. 

Errors of this kind cannot be detected by muhiprrm; si- 
milar observations, since there can be no tendency todrinv 
error in the mere repetition of it. There arc many aoArt 
of detecting fixed errors, and of allowing for them ; but tke 
only mode of avoiding them is by taking advantage of tie 
construction of the instrument to use it for the same per* 
pose under different circumstances, in such manner tVa: 
measurements which are too large in ono set of rac£> 
must be as much too small in the other. If the sin* 
number of observations be contained in each set this, a 
we shall presently see, is really a reduction of the fH*4 
error to the class of casual ones ; or rather, a des tract we <t 
the fixed error by the same process which gives the mfbnt 
probability of destroying the casual errors. 

All instruments must be more or leas e rro neou s in nrrr 
particular. In the science of observation, as now under- 
stood, and in any matter in which the utmost attatnabW 
exactness is requisite, the assumption of perfection in sa 
instrument, in any point whatsoever, is looked upon ■ 
nothing but the expression of the observer's unwduueoe* 
to take trouble. For even if ninety-nine successive esTS* 
trials have shown that any particular error doe* not exat 
to any sensible amount, it is not conclusive against the eh 
serrations of the hundredth day being affected by ten* 
new circumstance, necessary or accidental, in which the 
instrument has been placed in the intermediate time. 

By a personal error is meant one of the same character 
as a fixed error, but arising from the temperament or hafcm 
of the observer, and not from the instrument Thcs tf A 
should, in noting the time of a phenomenon by the clerk, 
have a tendency to accelerate the moment of its haffen- 
ing, and B a similar tendency to retard it, the results of the 
two would differ by the sum of their personal error* It ** 
only lately that it has been discovered that two individaeh* 
observing the same phenomenon with the same species cf 
instruments, may differ sensibly (though but little) frost 
each other; and this not once or twice, hut nearly always* 
and in such a manner as to make the average or a set uf 
observations of one observer differ from that of the ether. 
For anything we can know to the contrary, this species •* 
error may exist in every observer ; and its abaolate < 
tity must be unknown until we can compare the 
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tions of men subject to it with those of some other beings 
who are not. If indeed the personal error is purely casual, so 
that where one person measures too much, another measures 
as much too little, the average of the results of a large num- 
ber of observers would give the truth or very near it. But 
should it be the case, which is not impossible, that all men 
are subject to an error of the same kind, some more and 
some less, namely, that all measure more or less too much, 
or else that all measure more or less too little, the aver- 
age above mentioned would give, not the truth, but the 
truth affected by the average error of all the observers. 
Nor would the results obtained ever enable us to dis- 
tinguish whether personal errors have a fixed average 
or not ; fbr suppose the fact observed to be that A, one 
time with another, measures raoro than B ; this may mean 
either of several things :— either A measures truly, and B 
too lUtle ; or B measures truly, and A too much ; or B 
measures too little, and A too much ; or both measure too 
little, but B more than A; or both measure too much, but 
A more than B. Now, if A and B were to observe toge- 
ther for a century, the mere comparison of their observa- 
tions, though it would settle their average amount of dif- 
ference, would never enable us to give the least guess which 
of the preceding cases is the true one. If indeed we could 
convert the observer, as we have previously mentioned 
might generally be done with the instrument, into another 
observer with an error of the opposite kind, a true result, 
or one sensibly true, might be obtained. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, it is the observer's habit, in noting the transit of a 
star over a fixed wire in the field of a telescope, to take the 
transit too soon when the star comes in on the right side, 
and too late when on the left: consequently, by making a 
number of observations with an inverting telescope, and an 
equal number with one which does not invert, the average 
of both sets would be as likely to give a true result as if 
neither error had existed. 

AU the errors which precede, though called errors because 
they give a result which is not the one intended to be obtained, 
jot are in fact the consequences of an actually existing state 
of things, and their laws can bo determined by using the 
right means, or at least must be supposed to arise 
from natural causes determinable by experiment in the 
same manner as other consequences of existing relations. 
They are then really measures of phenomena, called errors 
simply because the effects of their causes are to be removed 
from the results. It is even possible that they might be 
made intentionally in a given form, with a view to prevent 
their occurrence in a more objectionable form. Thus, sup- 
pose an observer finds himself, in correcting discordant ob- 
servations, apt to confound additions and subtractions, using 
one for the other : he will set his instrument intentionally 
wrong to an amount which casual discordances never reach, 
taking care, of course, to preserve means of correcting the 
intentional error with the rest ; so that the requisite correc- 
tion shall always be of one kind, additive or subtractive. 
Nevertheless this arrangement, as it should be called, would 
go by the name of an error, simply as being to have its 
effect afterwards destroyed. 

By casual errors, the only ones to which the name of errors 
can properly be given, are meant those which are absolutely 
inexplicable, or of which the cause and tendency are equally 
unknown. They must be considered as equally likely to be 
positive or negative ; so that in the long run the results 
which they give too great will be compensated by those 
which are too small. If this be not the case, that is, if 
there be a greater tendency to too much than to too little, there 
must be a reason for this phenomenon, and a law of action, 
which must be sought for and detected. Let us suppose 
this done, so that any result of a single observation, cor- 
rected for all discoverable sources of error, is in itself as 
likely to be too small as too great 

If all the observations be equally good, the Mean, or 
average, is more likely to be true than anything else. This is 
even true with reference to fixed or personal errors which may 
remain, but which are totally unsuspected ; for there is an 
even chance of such errors acting in either way. In the 
article just cited is shown the way of finding, from the ob- 
servations themselves, the probable error, as it is called, or 
that which there is an even chance of not exceeding ; with 
references to further sources of information. This article 
[Mban], together with the general considerations in Proba- 
bilities, Theory of, and Weight of Observations, will 
contain all we shall find it necessary to say on the subject. 



It might be supposed that the greater the number of ob- 
servations, the less, in the same proportion, the probable error 
of the average ; but this is not true, since the probable error 
diminishes as the square root of the number of observations 
increases. Thus, suppose it to be well settled that twenty 
observations of a given observer will have an average of 
which it is an even chance that it does not err by (say) a 
unit: then the same observer must make four times as 
many observations to got an average with an even chance of 
not more than ha/fa unit of error; nine times for one-third 
of a unit, and so on. 

Those who neglect sound principles of observation are apt 
to overrate the effect of multiplying observations ; which, 
though considerable, does not, as we see in the above rule, 
keep pace with the number of observations. 

OBSERVATORY. [Transit Instrument.] 

OBSIDIAN (called by tho Romans, Obsidianus Lapis ; 
by the Greeks, 'Oipiapbs XiOoq), a mineral, probably of vol- 
canic origin, and so called, as stated by Pliny (Hist. Nat., 
xxxvi. 26) from a person named Obsidius, who first found it 
in Ethiopia. This substance occurs in beds, in large and 
rolled masses and in small grains. Its structure is compact. 
Fracture large, conch oidal. Hardness CO to 70. Scratches 
glass. Brittle. Colour greenish, greyish, or brownish 
black. Lustre vitreous. Opaque. Translucent on the 
edges. Specific gravity 2*34 to 2*39. 

Obsidian in the form of little grains of the size of peas, 
and of a pearly white colour, and consisting of very thin 
concentric layers, has been found atMarekan in the Gulf of 
Kamtchatka. It has been called Marekanite. 

Pliny says that gems and sometimes whole statues were 
made of obsidian : he also speaks of four elephants of 
obsidian which were dedicated by Augustus in the temple 
of Concord. Statues were also made of it by the Egyp- 
tians. 

Before the blow- pipe, it swells up strongly, and fuses into a 
transparent glass. It occurs in veins and beds traversing 
rocks in many parts of Europe, Asia, and America, and in 
the neighbourhood of most volcanoes. 

The analyses of different varieties of obsidian differ con- 
siderably: the following analyses of Marekanite and of Obsi- 
dian from Cerro do las Navagas, are by Klaproth and Vau- 
quelin respectively : 

Marekanite. Obsidian. 

Silica . . 77*50 78 

Alumina . . IT 75 10 

Soda \ . 7*00 

Potash/ . . 6 

Oxide of Iron . 1'25 3*6 

Lime . . • 0*50 1 

Water • • 0*50 
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OBTUSE, opposed to acute, is applied to an angle 
which is greater than one right angle and less than two. 

OBY,_River. [Simbria.] 

OCA'NA, a town of Spain, in the province of New Castile, 
not far from Aranjuez, and about 30 miles south of Madrid, 
situated on the high road to Andalusia. On the 19th No- 
vember, 1819, the Spanish army of Andalusia, about 50,000 
strong, commanded by General Areizaga, advanced to 
Ocana, and threatened Madrid, which was occupied by the 
French. The French under Marshal Soult attacked the 
Spaniards, who fought with great courage, especially the 
infantry, and at first repulsed the enemy ; but after three 
hours' fighting, the French succeeded in breaking through 
the Spanish line, which dispersed in the greatest confusion 
leaving their cannon, baggage, and one half of their men 
killed or prisoners. Areizaga hurried away with the re* 
mainder of his army towards the Sierra Morena. The 
battle of Ocana was a most disastrous event to the Spanish 
cause. The advance of the Spaniards upon Madrid had beer 
effected against the advice ot Lord Wellington, who was en 
camped M near the frontiers of Portugal. 

OCANA. [Granada, New.] 

OCCAM, or OCKHAM, WILLIAM, an English scho 
lastic philosopher, was born in the county of Surrey about 
the end of the thirteenth century. He was a pupil of Duns 
Scotus, * the most subtle Doctor/ and, like his master, a 
member of the order of Franciscans. He himself attained 
to the title of tho ' Invincible Doctor.' He opposed tho 
Realism of Scotus and his followers, and formed a new spe- 
culative sect, bearing the name of Occimists, who revived 
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the tenets of Nominalism. In the early part of the four- 
teenth century, he taught at Paris. He was distinguished by 
his powerful opposition to the papal power. A book which 
he published, entitled ' De Potestatc Ecclesiastic^ et Se- 
culari,' drew down upon him the censure of the pope. He 
was protected by the king of France, whose cause he had 
supported against papal encroachments. When afterwards 
excommunicated by the pope, he found another friend in 
the emperor of Germany. He died at Munich, in 1347. 

Very little is known of Occam's life. A list of his works, 
which includes a commentary upon the Predicables of Por- 
phyry and the Categories of Aristotle, and many treatises 
of scholastic theology and ecclesiastical law, will be found 
in Fabricius's ' Bibliotheca Latina,* torn, iii., p. 4G6. Oc- 
cam's Summa totius Logicce was published at Paris in 
1488, and at Oxford in 1675, 8vo. 

Tennemann gives the following account of the Nominalist 
speculations of Occam:— 'He maintained that general 
ideas had no objective reality out of the mind, because 
neither the possibility of judgments nor the possibility of a 
real science requires this hypothesis, and it only leads to 
absurd consequences. These general ideas have no objective 
existence but in the mind ; they are a product of abstraction ; 
and are either images {figmenta) which the mind creates for 
itself, or subjective qualities bolonging to the mind, and 
which, according to their nature, are the signs of exte- 
rior objects. From this doctrine, roughly sketched only, 
the problem of the principle of individualization came 
to lose all interest, and the question of conscious- 
ness to occupy men exclusively. In the theory of con- 
sciousness, Occam diverged still more from the Realist 
opinion; and in maintaining the subjectivity of thought, 
he has perhaps given more encouragement than he meant 
to give to scepticism and empiricism.' (Tennemann, Manuel 
de rHistoire de la Philosophic ; Cousin.) 

A few pertinent remarks on Occam and his philosophy 
are contained in Mr. Hallam's • Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe/ vol. i., p. 233. 

OCCULTATION. This word, which might serve to de- 
signate any eclipse of ono heavenly body by another, and 
even the effect of cloud or fog, is particularly applied to the 
eclipse of a fixed star by the moon. It has been seen [Moon, 
p. 373] that the spiral course of the moon's real orbit must 
bring her at some time or other in the course of a revolu- 
tion of the nodes (18J years) at or near to every star situ- 
ated within about 5° of the ecliptic either way. There are 
consequently continual occultations of stars "by the moon ; 
such of which as can be made useful in finding the longi- 
tude are given yearly in the Nautical Almanac. 

If the moon were (like the star) so distant that two spec- 
tators at neaily opposite points, of the earth would not be 
sensibly removed from each other in space when their dis- 
tance from each other was compared with their common dis- 
tance from the moon, then all observers, wheresoever situated, 
would see the moon begin to hide a star at the same instant. 
They would all then be able to note by their different clocks 
the absolute instant of the same phenomenon ; and [Lon- 
gitude] their differences of clock-time at this absolute in- 
stant would give their differences of longitude. But the prox- 
imity of the moon makes it possible that one observer (at A) 
mayseenooccultationatthctirae when such a phenomenon 
has occurred to another (at B) ; and makes it certain that 




two observers cannot see the beginning of an occultation at 
the same instant of absolute time. Both therefore must 
tied net* from their own observed times of commencement, 
and from their knowledge of the moon's place and motions, 
the times, at their several places, at which a spectator situ- 
ated at the earth's centre would see the star touch the 
moon's limb; and this being done, they are in the same 
position as if the moon had been too distant lo require such 
a process. If, in this work, we had given the details of 
agronomical calculations, we should not have separated that 
required iu reducing an occultation to the earth's centre 
from the similar case which occurs in an eclipse of the sun 



or a transit of Venus : the principles employed m ■& 
are identical, though the first process is rendered aw* 
simple than the second or third, by the very great dMurv 
of the star, which may be considered as marking tbe mam 
point of the heavens at all places. For the valae </ ** 
served occultations in finding the Longitude, see vd. xn 
p. 143. 

Here we might close this article, if it were not fjr i re- 
gular circumstance which sometimes occurs: and wfara 
cannot be traced either to the character of the telescope m- 
ployed, of the observer, of the weather during the obtrm- 
tion, or of the particular star under occultation. When '*■ 
moon approaches the star, instead of an instant of coourt, 
folio wen by disappearance of tbe star, the latter (ori fr« 
seconds is frequently thrown upon the moon, as if it vrrt 
the nearer body, and were going to cross tbe moor, « 
surface, as Venus docs that of the sun during a trsmit 
While this is taking place, which sometimes la»t* untJ tbe 
star has fairly left the moon's limb or border, the Oar j*** 
serves it light, though it frequently undergw* i eharjgr <A 
colour. Aldebarau, whose natural colour is rocltaiag t* 




red, has been seen to present this phenomenon much 
frequently than any other star: but 0 Tauri, 0* and fc - PW 
iadum, Spica Vireinis, Regulus, y Libra, 13: Tauru ** 
Cancri, 49 Libra, a Aquarii, 249 Aquarit, 197 Saguuni, ? 
Tauri, p Leon is, p Geminorum, & Cancri, i Pi^ma, k*\ 
have been seen more or less to come upon tbe fnoun'i hoik 
See a detailed list of quotations from the different oWrten 
in a paper by Mr. South ' On the Occultation of t Padua 
by the Moon,' in the third volume of the Memoir* t/ tk* 
Astronomical Society. It is to be noted that many of that 
appearances did not exhibit the whole of the pbenoavoja. 
but made the star hang for some seconds upon the mom\ 
limb, instead of immediately disappearing. 

The occultations of Aldebaran approaching again m &t 
years 1829 and 1830, the Society just mentioned innkdtW 
particular attention of astronomers to tbetn. Tbe cm*- 
quence was, a large number of communications from Af- 
ferent parts of Europe, which are printed in the facrt 
volume of their Memoirs. Nothing can be more <LaVres: 
than the results: some, who had not seen the pbenoucace 
before, saw it for the first time ; others, who had n.xx c 
before, did not see it ; some, who had never seen it be- 
fore, continued unable to do so. Of six observer* * A 
the Royal Observatory, five distinctly saw tbe prober 
tion on the moon's limb, and one saw it hang on tbe <*Lt 
of the moon five or six seconds before it disappeared Of 
three at the Obse#atory of Paris, two distinctly «» a t'< 
projection, and one saw the star disappear insuotaoece&h. 
leaving a shade ( 4 ombre ) on the part of tbe moon a wh^s 
it disappeared. The majority saw the star either $eoj*eiH 
or hanging on the moon's edge. It is to be noted that xhm 
phenomenon has been seen, though rarely, at the dark cJpt 
of the moon as well as at the enlightened. It* caua* a 
matter of much diversity of opinbn. Some »uppow tia*. 
the moon has an atmosphere close to the surface. tWi 
reflects the sun's light and appear* opaque like the bod* U 
the moon, but is sufficiently transparent lo allow the tfsr u 
shine through it. Others think that certain telescopes rr»« 
spurious disks to the moon, which inferior instrument* na^ 
tainly do: others again refer it to the eye of the spectator. 
and think that the impression produced by tbe star o© iW 
retina lasts a short time after the actual disappearance ; ao< 
one observer states that he saw somewhat A afferent pars* 
mena, according as his attention was directed cxc!u*rt*r? u 
the moon or the star. All these explanation* have tie* 
difficulties, and arc not given very positively. No «* d 
them except that which refers the phenomenon UUmm 
of the observer will explain why it should sometime* faaaaai 
and sometimes not, with the same observer and the saaw 
instrument; and it is obvious that by supposing a pn> 
liarity of each individual retina for the time bera*. w <*■ 
little more than make a purely arbitrary supposition, iai 
one which would serve for any optical difficulty vha)c*& 
We need hardly add that no one imagines tbe star to eaaa 
between the moon and ourselves. 
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OCCUPANCY. This term in English law signifies the 
taking possession by any person of any thing which has no 
owner (Bracton, fol. 8, 6), and the general doctrine, as stated 
in Bracton, is derived from the Jus Gentium of the Roman 
lawyers, as explained in the Digest (lib. 41, tit. 1, s. 1, 3, 5, 
&c). That use of the term which will be here explained 
has reference to the occupation of land. 

An estate pur outer vie, or for the life of another person 
or persons, had formerly some peculiar qualities incident to 
it. If a man had an estate in land for his own life, such 
estate was of course determined by his death. But if he had 
an estate in land for the life of another person, and he or 
his assignee died before such person, the estate was not 
determined, and yet there was nobody to take it, inas- 
much as it could not go to the heir, nor, being a free- 
hold interest, to the executor or administrator. Such 
uq estate belonged to the first person who could take pos- 
session of it, and he was entitled to hold it, as general 
occupant, till the expiration of the life for which it was 
originally granted. But if the original grant were to A and 
his heirs, for the life of B, and A died during the life of B, 
the heir of A took the estate as special occupant, that is, as 
a person designated in the original grant. Sometimes the 
heir was said to take the estate as a descendible freehold, 
though the estate is admitted not to be an estate of inhe- 
ritance, and therefore not subject to courtesy or dower ; it 
not being perceived that to say an estate is not an estate of 
inheritance and yet is descendible, is a contradiction, for 
descent implies an heir who takes as hoir. Still it appears 
from Bracton (fol. 26 b, 62 b) that if lands were given to a 
man and his heirs for the life of another person, the heir 
could recover the land by an assise of mort d" ancestor, be- 
cause the ancestor died seised as of fee, and a man could 
claim by an assise of mort d'ancestor any land of which his 
ancestor was seised as of a fee (ut de feodo) ; and hence it 
has been concluded that the heir took not as special occu- 
pant, but that he took a descendible freehold. This subject 
of occupancy, general and special, is discussed at great 
length and with considerable acuteness by Vaughan, Jus- 
tice. (Vaughan, Holden v. Smallbrooke.) 

In the case of copyhold, when there was no special oc 
eupant, the lord took the estate, for the lord, having the free- 
hold, was also considered to have the possession ; and there- 
fore 'vacancy/ the necessary condition to any other person's 
title by occupation, was wanting. In the case of a rent or 
other incorporeal hereditament, when there was no special 
occupant, inasmuch as there could be no entry, there could 
of course be no possession or title by general occupancy. 

It is stated by Bracton, that if land was given to a man 
for the life of another without any mention of his heirs, the 
land on the death of the donee did not immediately revert 
to the donor, unless the donee died intestate, or unless, 
though he made a will, he had made no mention of his in- 
terest in the land as of a term of years, but that if he had 
disposed of it in his will as of a chattel, such disposition 
was valid. (Bracton, fol. 27 a. See Doe dem. Blake, 6 
T- /?., 291.) This power of disposing of a freehold in- 
terest in land must have fallen into disuse after the time 
of Bracton ; for it is quite inconsistent with the doctrine of 
general occupancy as stated by Littleton, and also with 
the general rule of law, which prevented freehold interests 
in land from being disposed of by will, before the Statutes 
of Wills passed in the reign of Henry VIII. But the 
Statutes of Wills were limited to estates in fee simple, and 
no power to devise estates pur outer vie existed at law be- 
fore it was given by the Statute of Frauds. 

Since the passing of the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II., 
c - 3) general occupancy (with perhaps one exception, here- 
after mentioned) has ceased to exist. By that statute (s. 12) 
a man was enabled to devise an estate pur auter vie by a 
Jill in writing, executed as therein mentioned, and attested 
hf three witnesses ; and if no such devise thereof was made, 
ti>e estate was chargeable in the hands of the heir, if it 
should come to him by reason of a special occupancy, as 
assets by descent, as in case of lands in fee-simple ; and in 
<*te there should be no special occupant thereof, it was de- 
clared that it should go to the executors or administrators 
of the party that had the estate thereof by virtue of the 
pant, and should be assets in their hands, that is, should 
he liable to the payment of the testator's or intestate's 
debts. By the 14 Geo. II., c 20, s. 9, which recites ' that 
doubts had arisen, where no devise had been made of such 
tttates, to whom the surplus Qf such estates, after the 4 e bts 
P. Ci No. 1026, 



of such deceased owners thereof were fully satisfied, should 
belong :' it was enacted, * That such estates pur auter vie, 
in case there was no special occupant thereof, of "which no 
devise should have been made according to the said act 
(29 Car. II., c. 3), or so much thereof as should not have 
been devised, should go, be applied, and distributed, in the 
same manner as the personal estate of the testator or in- 
testate.' These two statutes provided for the case both of 
a devise being made of an estate pur auter vie, and also for 
the case of the land coming to the heir as special occupant 
where no devise was made. But an estate pur auter vie 
may be limited either to a man and his heirs, or to a man, 
his executors and administrators, or to a man simply with- 
out mentioning either heirs, executors, or administrators. 
The Statute of Frauds appears to contemplate the heir only 
as special occupant, and if there was no devise according 
to the statute, and no special occupant, which would happen 
when the estate was limited simply to the grantee, the estate 
went to the executor or administrator for the payment or 
debts, and after payment of debts, the surplus was distributed, 
under the act of George II., in the same manner as the testa- 
tor had directed the distribution of his personal estate, or it 
went, in case of an intestacy, to the next of kin of the in- 
testate. But when no devise was made according to the 
statute, and the estate was limited to the grantee, his 
executors and administrators, inasmuch as the heir could 
not in that case be special occupant, the question arose, if the 
executor or administrator could be such occupant, and if 
he could, the further question arose. Who was to have the 
estate after payment of debts ? The proper construction of the 
two statutes seemed to be that the heir only could be special 
occupant, and that he alone could take as such. If then the 
land were not devised according to the Statute of Frauds, and 
there was no special occupant, by reason of the limitation 
being simply to the grantee, or to him, his executors, and ad- 
ministrators, the executor or administrator would take it 
under the Statute of Frauds, and distribute it, after pay- 
ment of debts, under the statute of George II. The exe- 
cutor or administrator took the estate as a freehold, which 
it is, but in trust for the persons entitled under a will, which 
was sufficient to pass personal estate, or, in case of intestacy, 
in trust for the next of kin. (See the opinions of Lord Redes- 
dale, in Campbell v. Sandys, 1 Sch. and Lef., 288 ; and the 
opinions of Lord Eldon.in Ripley v. Waterworth, 7 Ve., 425.) 

If a man dies intestate who is seised of an estate for 
another's life, and the limitation is such that the estate 
cannot go to his heir as special occupant, the estate seems 
open to a general occupancy until an administrator is ap- 
pointed ; but such administrator seems to have a title by re- 
lation. 

Neither the Statute of Frauds nor that of George II. ap- 
plied to copyholds, and therefore not to estates pur auter 
vie in copyhold lands. 

Estates pur auter vie, whether there shall or shall not 
be any special occupant thereof, and whether the same 
shall he freehold, customary freehold, tenant right, cus- 
tomary or copyhold, or of any other tenure, and whether the 
same shall be a corporeal or incorporeal hereditament, are now 
devisable by a will in writing executed in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statute of 1 Vic, c. 26, which repeals, among 
other clauses, that part of the Statute of Frauds which re- 
lates to estates pur auter vie, and also the 9th section of 
14 Geo. II., c. 20. And if no disposition by will is made of 
any estate pur auter vie of a freehold nature, the same 
shall be chargeable in the hands of the heir, if it shall come 
to him by reason of special occupancy, as assets by descent, 
as in the case of freehold land in fee simple ; and in case 
there shall be no special occupant of any estate pur auter 
vie, it shall go to the executor or administrator ; and if the 
same shall come to the executor or administrator cither by 
reason of a special occupancy or by virtue of that act, it 
shall be assets in his hands, and shall go and be applied and 
distributed in the same manner as the personal estate of the 
testator or intestate. This statute settles a number of 
questions, some of which have been already referred to, 
which were of frequent occurrence, with respect to estates 
pur auter vie. 

On the subject of Occupancy, the reader may consult Puf- 
fendorf, Law of Nature and Nations, iv., c. 6. 

OCEAN (a Greek word, Oceanus, Qxiavoc) is a term 
used to indicate the extensive bodies of salt-water which 
cover the greater part of the earth's surface. The word first 
occurs in Homer, who. uses it to designate the river or 
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stream which, according to his ideas, surrounded the surface 
of the earth like a circle. The Greek geographers however 
knew that the ocean was a wide expanse of water, which 
surrounded the land, and the term ocean was used by them 
in this sense. They supposed that it penetrated deep into 
the mass of the continent by four great bays or seas: these 
were, on the south the Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf; 
on the west the Mediterranean; and on the north an 
imaginary strait which connected the Northern Ocean with 
the Caspian Sea. (Strabo, p. 121 ; Pomp. Mela, i. 1.) 

Tne proportion between the surface of the solid and 
watery surface of the earth is differently stated. Darby, in 
his * View of the United States,' calculates the water-sur- 
face to be 160,152,000 square miles, and the land only at 
3S.840.U00 square miles: if this be correct, the land does 
not amount to one-fourth of the entire superficies of the 
earth. Some German geographers however are of opinion 
that tho land area is fully equal to one-fourth of the whole 
surface, and perhaps a small fraction more. 

Several parts of the ocean are distinguished by peculiar 
names. The widest expanse of salt-water is that which 
extends between America on the east, and Asia and Aus- 
tralia on the west, and is called the Pacific Ocean. Its 
boundary-line is pretty well determined by the adjacent 
continents, which approach one another towards the north, 
and at Behring's Strait, which separates them, are only 
about 36 miles apart. This strait may be considered as 
closing the Pacific on the north. Towards the south both 
continents are widely separated from one another, and both 
terminate at considerable distances from the Antarctic Pole: 
America, in 66° S. lat. ; and Tasmania, or Van Dicmen's 
Island, which is an appendage of Australia, between 43° 
and 44° S. lat. The boundary- line of the Pacific must here 
bo marked by lines drawn from Cape Horn, the most 
southern point of America, and from South-West Cape, 
the most southern extremity of Tasmania, to the Antarctic 
Pole. The expanse of water contained within these boun- 
dary-lines is estimated at 100,000,000 of square miles, or 
nearly half the superficies of the earth. 

The ocean which extends between Europe and Africa on 
the east, and America on the west, and is called the Atlantic, 
may also be considered as being closed on the north by a 
strait, but it is one of considerable width. This strait is 
formed by the northern coast of Norway and the eastern 
coast of Greenland, which two countries are nearly 900 
miles apart, between 68° and 71° N. lat. Towards the 
south the Atlantic extends to the Antarctic Pole, where it 
is divided from the Pacific by a line drawn from Cape 
Horn to the Pole. As Africa projects much farther to the 
south than the countries to the east of it, that portion of 
the sea which is east of Africa is not included in the At- 
lantic; and the eastern boundary-line of this ocean is here 
considered as formed by an imaginary line drawn from Cape 
L'Agulhas, the most southern extremity of Africa, to tne 
Antarctic Pole. Within these boundaries the Atlantic, in- 
cluding its numerous seas, as tho Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea, the Baltic, Hudson's Bay, and the Columbian Sea, 
is estimated to cover an area of nearly 30,000,000 of square 
miles. 

That portion of tho ocean which is separated on the east 
from the Pacific by a line drawn from South-West Cape, 
and on the west from the Atlantic by a lino drawn from 
Cane L'Agulhas, is called the Indian Ocean. Its surface, 
including the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, Bay of Bengal, Sec, 
is supposed to occupy more than 25,000,000 of square miles. 

The northern coasts of Europe, Asia, and America do 
not extend to the Arctic Pole, but terminate between 70° 
and 60° N. lat. Between these coasts is a sea, which may be 
about 2000 miles across from one continent to the other. 
This sea is called the Arctic Ocean, or Icy Sea. The latter 
term has been applied to it from the circumstance of its 
being encumbered with heavy masses of ice all the year 
round. This sea is connected with the Pacific by Behring's 
Strait, and with the Atlantic by the wide strait between 
Greenland and Norway. Its area is estimated at about 
4,000,000 of square miles. 

OCEANIA. [PULMOGRADA.] 

OCE'ANUS, De Mont fort's name for the umbilicated 
form of Nautilus. [Nautilus, p. 113.] 
OCELLA'RIA. [Polypi aria Mbmbranacka.] 
OCELLUS LUCA'NUS, 'OmXXoc q Aivicavfa a Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was a native of Lucania in Italy, and is 
supposed to have been a disciple of Pythagoras; butthe 



time in which he lived is uncertain. He wrote many wart* 
on philosophical subjects, the titles of which art pren m i 
letter written by Archytos to Plato, which has bean at* 
served by Diogenes Laertius (viii. 80) ; but the only work cf 
his which has come down to us is • On tba Nature el tat 
Universe,' Utpi r^c rov wavr&c fvcivf. This work, as m 
learn from the extracts in Stobaus, was originally wnOas 
in Doric Greek, and appears to have been transftmd e 
later times into the common Greek dialect. It* ehstf se> 
losophical topic is to maintain the eternity of the uamr* 
(rb Rav) ; Ocellus also attempts to prove the eternity of U» 
human race (c. 3, s. 3). 

The best editions of Ocellus are by Batteux, Par, iris, 
3 vols. 12mo., and by Rudolphi, Lejp M 1801. eaieh » 
accompanied with a valuable commentary. The ««rt hi* 
been translated into French by the Marquis I/Artr**, 
Berlin, 1 762, and by the abbe Batteux, Paris, 1 765 ; aed bj* 
German by Bardili, and by J.G. Schulthess, Zurich, 1 7* J, am. 

OCELOT. [Tigbrs.] 

OCH1LL HILLS, are a system of hills, or rather saowa- 
tains, in Scotland, the principal ridges of which or* tUvated 
between 56° W and 56° 20' N. lat and between J* 3a* and 
3° 50' W. long., but the lower ridges eiteod eastward 
through the peninsula of Fife between the Fnth of Forth 
and that of tne Tay, and terminate a few miles from th* 
North Sea. 

The Ochill Hills begin on the west about three muci 
north-east of the town of Stirling, and on the north ssse of 
the road which leads from that place to Alva. Ther *«*• 
ern edge has the form of a segment of a circle, with i*« 
convexity turned to the north-west, and lying nearly paral- 
lel to the course of the river Allan, which flows about tmr 
miles from the base of the hills. Where this river < 
from the hills, the outer edge of the mountain-meai 
to lie nearly due west and east, and continue* in tba 
direction until it passes 3* 30* W. long., whence it eso- 
tinues in an east-north-east direction to the shores of is* 
Frith of Tay and along this frith to the vioastv J 
Port*on-Craig Ferry. In all this line, which m 
40 miles, the Ochills form a continuous mass* and 
from a comparatively low and flat country, which sla*< 
their western base is called Strathallan, and aloes; *** 
northern, Strathearn. At the foot of the mountains then 
are elevated moors. The declivity is steep, especially ' 
the mass extends east and west, and in some parts oe 
base of the mass the sun is not seen for three months m taw 
year. The elevation west of 3° 30' probably exceeds, ea n 
average, 1000 feet above the sea-level, but the mouotssas 
do not rise into peaks or elevated summits. East of I" a* 
they sink lower, but maintain in general a height ot* See u 
1000 feet. The summit of Norman's Law, south of Fl*a, 
on the Frith of Tay, is supposed to be 1500 feet stove tim 
sea. 

The width of this mountain-mass varies greatfr. From 
its western extremity to near 3* 30', a spare ef a eaet J J 
miles in length, it is on an average six mites wide Th* 
area is occupied by one mass of rocks, with the execs***? 
of a deep narrow valley which traverses the masa sa -n 
whole length, and in which the river Devon runs frees w»< 
to east. The valley, as far down as the chert* •# Hs**> 
hart, is hardly more than two furlongs wida in say eert* 
though it widens to half a mile below that elate/ ib» 



mountain-masses to the south of the vallev are much 1 
than those which are north of it, and the highest pufti— J 
the Ochill Hills, Ben Cloeh, attains the etevattoe ef iXr* 
feet above the sea, and several other summits i 
than 1 500 feet. Both mountain-masses are furrowed by i 
ravines, through which the waters descend to the 
The southern mountains terminate in the great bead of x^r 
Devon, called the Crook of Devon. The width e/ tfee i 
which is north of the upper course of the Devon 
less, and probably in no part exceeds two miles, and ft 1_ 
still narrower as it approaches the Frith of lay. l**i 
longation along the southern shore of that bay m pcuaaa * 
only half a mile wide. Another ridge which nsoa asejsm d 
this must be considered a lateral ridge of this ] 



It branches off near 3° 15* W. long., south of Newewfrfc, en- 
closes the small lake called Loch Lindores, and e xleu ea ea a 
general east-north-east by east direction through the easasa- 
sula of Fife, terminating east of Logic, about Ave ante* sVm 
the North Sea in the Inchlaw hill, which is about tOOWsaoj* 
The highest summits of this ridge probably do 
700 feet, and in many places the range hardly < 
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feet The western part of the valley, between this ridge 
and that along the Frith of Tay is narrow, but towards the 
east it widens ; between Creig and Kilmany it is four miles 
wide. 

The mountains just described constitute what are gene- 
rally called the Ochill Hills. But to the south of them 
several groups and ridges traverse the counties of Fife, 
Kinross, and Clackmanan, which may be considered as de- 
pendencies of the Ochills, though they are separated from 
them by depressions of considerable width. Such a depres- 
sion occurs to the north of Loch Leven, between the Ochill 
and Lomond Hills. The high grounds called the Braes of 
Orwell, which connect both ridges across this depression, 
gradually rise from Milnathort to about 450 feet above the 
sea, and 120 feet above Loch Leven, and descend northward 
into Strathmiglo. This depression is about 4 or 5 miles wide. 
On the eastern side of it. West Lomond Hill, or Bishop's 
Hill, rises precipitously to an elevation of 1721 feet above 
the sea. A ridge not exceeding 1 000 feet in height unites it 
with East Lomond Hill, which attains the elevation of 1466 
feet. Both Lomonds are about 5 miles apart. High grounds 
extend southwards from the southern declivity of West Lo- 
mond Hill to the very banks of the river Leven near its 
efflux from Loch Leven. A high tract runs eastward from 
the eastern base of East Lomond Hill, and in some places 
rises into hills, the most elevated of which are Down Hill, 
Clatto Hill, and Largo Law ; the last is 952 feet above the 
Frith of Forth, from which it is only two miles distant. 
From Largo Law a ridge of high ground runs north, ter- 
minating east of Kembach, about one mile from the banks 
of the Eden, and two miles from the shores of the sea, and 
another east by north, terminating north of Dunino, about 
2 miles from the sea. The general elevation of these ridges 
may be about 300 feet, and some hills are higher. The 
country enclosed by these ranges may be from 20 to 80 feet 
above the sea, a height which it maintains to the shores, ex- 
cept, on some bays, which are enclosed by sandy and level 
plains. 

South of Loch Leven, and only half a mile from its shores, 
is the Benarthy Hill, which rises very gradually from the 
east and terminates abruptly on the west Its elevation 
probably exceeds 1000 feet above the sea. Its eastern de- 
clivities, which are gentle, approach the river Leven near 
its efflux from the lake, and two moderately elevated ridges 
of high ground run eastward between the Leven and Orr 
rivers, aud enclose the valley of the Lochty, terminating 
near its confluence with the Orr. No elevated hills occur 
on these ridges. From the western extremity of the 
Benarthy Hill an elevated tract stretches southward to the 
eastern extremity of the Oleish Hills, but probably is not 
much more than 500 feet above the sea. TneCleish Hills, 
which extend nearly 6 miles east and west, form the boun- 
dary-line between Kinross and Fife. They rise to a con- 
siderable elevation; the highest summit, Mount Dura- 
glow, is 1 21 6 feet above the sea-level, and three others, called 
the Ingans, rise respectively to 1030, 1060, and 1048 feet. 

The Saline Hills are west of the Cleish Hills, and sepa- 
rated from them by a narrow but rather deep depression. 
They cover a large surface, being 4 miles long from north 
to south, and more than two from east to west. They also 
rise to a considerable elevation, but we are not aware that 
their height has ever been determined. They may be con- 
sidered as the nucleus from which the high grounds branch 
off that traverse Fife, south of the Orr river, and Clack- 
taanan, south of the Devon. The elevated ground between 
the Orr river and the Frith of Forth extends nearly parallel 
to the course of the river, east and east-north-east, and 
terminates between Dysart and Wemys, about a mile from 
\ he sea. Except a few hills near Beath, called Beath Hills, 
H rises only to a moderate elevation, but a high tract of con- 
siderable width extends from Beath Hills southward, and 
terminates, between Aberdour and Kinghorn, in several hills 
of considerable elevation, as Dunearn Hill (695 feet), Orrock 
Hill, and the Bin (625 feet) ; the last-mentioned elevation 
stands north of Burntisland, half a mile from the sea. The 
western ridge of high land, which extends through Clack- 
njaiian, is rather elevated near the Saline Hills, but gradu- 
ally decreases as it advances farther west. It terminates 
>n the vicinity of Tillibody, where the Devon river turns to 
tn ® south, and it contains no high summits. 

The Ochill Hills consist chiefly of porphyry and amygda- 
loid, but the hills which enclose them on the south belong 
to the coal formation, and are pruxinally composed of lime- 



stone, sandstone, ironstone, clay, slate, bituminous shale, 
greenstone, basalt, and trap-tufa. This district contains 
one of the most extensive coal-bed6 in Scotland. It begins 
on the east in the parish of Dunino, about 6 miles west of 
Fifeness, and extends to the mouth of the river Devon. The 
richest part of this coal-field is stated to be between Dysart 
and Alloa. It is worked at several places. Iron-ore abounds 
likewise in this tract, and is also worked. As to the other use- 
ful minerals, see Fifeshirb. The lower hills and declivities 
are cultivated, and the higher hills make excellent pasture- 
grounds. The whole of this hilly region is destitute of trees, 
except where they have been planted : the plantations con- 
sist of oak, ash, larch, elm, beech, spruce, silver and Scotch 
fir. (Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland; New 
Statistical Account of Scotland.) 

OCHNA'CEiE form a ver.y small natural order of 
plants nearly allied to Rutaceae, and remarkuble for their 
fleshy carpels being elevated upon an enlarged succulent 
receptacle. They are shrubs, inhabiting the tropics of 
either hemisphere, with shining evergreen leaves, showy 
yellow flowers, with five or ten stamens, whose anthers open 
by pores at the point. They appear to be possessed of 
tonic and astringent qualities. (Lindley's Natural System 
of Botany, ed. 2, p. 129.) 

OCHKA, or OKRO, a plant of which the fruit is used as a 
vegetable in the West Indies, the United Statcs,and in South 
America, and which is remarkable for the similarity of its 
name to the vegetable called Ochra by the Greeks, but which 
has not been ascertained by botanists. The names by which 
the produce of the New World is distinguished in the works 
of Marcgrave and Piso are Quingombo and Quigombo, and iu 
later works by that of Gombo, and Gombaut, or Gombeau. 
It is possible therefore that a classical name, which was not 
otherwise engaged, may have been applied to a new vegeta- 
ble, and, as has been the case in other instances, without any 
attempt being made to identify the plant named with that 
which had been described by classical authors. 

The okro has been already alluded to under Hibiscus, to 
which genus it belongs, and is the H. esculentus of botanists, 
which is very closely allied to H. Abelmoschus, now Abel- 
moschus moschatus,so long noted for its musk-scented seeds, 
and which by Browne, in his * Nat. Hist, of Jamaica/ is 
called Musk-okro. The former is characterised by having a 
thick unarmed herbaceous stem, leaves cordate at the base 
and palmate, or divided into five rather obtuse lobes, dentate 
at the margin, involucels ten-leaved, deciduous petioles longer 
than the flowers, with the calyx bursting longitudinally. 
The fruit is from 2 to 4 inches in length, pyramidal in form, 
furrowed, and filled when in a green state with a large pro- 
portion of mucilage, on which account it is esteemed both 
when cooked as a vegetable, and as an addition to make 
soup viscid, in the country where it is indigenous, as 
well as in the South of France and the Levant. A similar 
but distinct species is employed in the East Indies for the 
same purpose, whence it has probably been introduced into 
Africa, as a similar plant is described as being cultivated 
there, and the fruit employed for the same purpose. The 
seeds mav be added like barley to soups, and have been re- 
commended to be roasted as a substitute for cofTce. 

OCHRE, hydrated sesquioxide of iron. [Iron.] 

OCHROITE. [Cerium, Ores of.] 

OCHSENHAUSEN is a principality in the circle of the 
Danube, in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, about 56 square 
miles in extent, with a population of 6000 inhabitants. It 
formerly belonged to a Benedictine abbey : the abbot was 
raised by the emperor Francis I., in 1 740, to the rank of a 
prince of the Empire. In the year 1803, the preater part of 
it was assigned as an indemnity to Prince Wenzel Lothor 
von Metternich (the Austrian high-chancellor), but of the 
revenue, amounting to 70,000 florins, he is bound to pay- 
over 20,000 florins for certain purposes. 

The town of Ochsenhausen, situated on the river Rottum, 
in 48° 4' N. lat. and 10° E. long., has 1400 inhabitants. 
The fine buildings of the antient Benedictine abbey, and 
the church, which is distinguished for its size and beauty, 
are looked upon as the chief ornaments of that part of the 
country. These buildings are now, under the name of Win- 
neburg, the residence of the prince. 

OCKLEY, SIMON, was born at Exeter in 1678, entered 
Queen's College, Cambridge, in 1693, was presented to the 
vicarage of Swavesey in 1705, was chosen professor of Arabic 
in the university of Cambridge in 1711, and died at Swave- 
sey, August 9, 1720. 

3E2 
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Ockley had paid groat attention to the study of the Orien- 
tal languages, and was well acquainted with the Arahic. 
His principal work, 'Tho History of the Saracens/ which 
was originally published in two volumes 8vo., the first in 
1708, and the second in 1718, was compiled from Arabic 
manuscripts in the Bodleian library at Oxford. This work, 
which commences at the death of Mohammed, and termi- 
nates in the year 705, contains much valuable information 
respecting the early conquests of the Arabs, and may still 
be consulted with advantage by those who are unacquainted 
with th/ Oriental languages. Gibbon made considerable 
uso oflt in his * Decline and Fail,' and speaks of the author 
in his autobiography as • an original in every sense, who 
had opened his eyes/ This work however does not appear 
to have brought Ockley much profit ; for he complains, in 
his inaugural oration, in 1711, of his straitened circum- 
stances, and dates tho second volume of his history from 
Cambridge Castle, where he was imprisoned for debt. 

Ockley wrote several other works, of which the principal 
are : _* Introductio ad Linguas Orientales, in qua iis dis- 
cendis via munitur, et earum Usus ostenditur/ 1706 ; "The 
History of the present Jews throughout the World/ 1707, 
translated from the Italian of Leo of Modena, a Venetian 
Rabbi : 'The Improvement of Human Reason exhibited in 
the Life of Hai Ebn Yokdhan/ 1708, translated from the 
Arabic; *An Account of South-west Barbary/ 1713; a 
new translation of the second * Apocryphal Book of Esdras/ 
from the Arabic version of it, 1716. 
OCOOCH HILLS. [Mississippi River.] 
O'CREA (a boot) is a term used in descriptive botany to 
express those kinds of stipulro which grow together by their 
back and front edges in such a way as to form a tube, through 
which the stem passes. The genera Polygonum, Rheum, 
and Rumex offer a common illustration oi ? this structure. 
OCTAGON. [Polygons, Regular.] 
OCTAHEDRON. [Solids, Regular.] 
OCTANS (the instrument commonly called a quadrant, 
which, when on Hadley's construction, is of the form of an 
octant, or eighth part of a circle), a constellation of Lacaille, 
situated at the south pole, which it includes. The princi- 
pal stars are as follows • — 
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OCTANTS. [Syzygies, &c] 

OCTAVE {Octatms, Lat.), in Music, the eighth note of 
the scale, the most perfect of concords, whose ratio is 2 : 1, 
therefore the simplest of all the sounds, except the unison. 
The harmonics of the octave and unison agree invariably, a 
coincidence which occurs in no other interval, and these 
sounds have so close a resemblance, that in combination 
they are hardly distinguishable, the one from the other; 
The following are the properties, says Rousseau, which 
so singularly distinguish the octave from all other intervals: 
— The Octave embraces all the primitive sounds, that is to 
say, all the original tones and semitones. Hence, after 
having established a system or series of notes within the 
limits of an octave, if it be wished to extend this series it 
will be absolutely necessary to follow the same order in a 
second octave, in a third, or a fourth, &c, and no sound will 
l>o found in any of these but what is, as it were, a recur- 
rence of some one in the first series. It is in virtue of this 
property in the Octave that the term Diapason was applied 
to it by the Greeks. [Diapason.] 

The Octave has also another remarkable property, the 
fame writer observes, namely, that it may be doubled, 
tripled, and multiplied at pleasure, without changing its 
nature. This multiplication, however, is limited as relates 
to its effect on the ear, and an interval of eight octaves, for in- 
stance, would be scarcely, if at all, appreciable as such by 



the auditory organ. A double Octave is test agreeable !*■■ 
a single one ; a triple Octave loses still more of it* jAtamct 
quality ; till, by increasing the distance, the relaUonefaie at 
the sounds becomes nearly undistinguisbable. 

OCTAVE, The Rule of, or what the French call U 
Regie de r Octave. [Accompaniment of the Scale) 
OCTA'VIA. [Antonius, M.] 
OCTHO'SIA. [Cirripbda, vol. vit, p. 209.] 
OCTOBER, in the year of Romulus, was strictly whet iu 
name implies, the eighth month. With us it is Use test*. 
Suetonius tells us that Domitian, who was bom ■& tfca 
month, gave it his own name (Sueton., Domit*. e. 1J>, 
but it lasted during his life only (Plutarch, Nmu f\ 72; 
Macrobii Satumal., i. 12). Antoninus Pius, in beoour of 
his wife Faustina, called it * Faustinus' (Julius CafMteUras* 
c. 10) ; and the flatterers of Commodus assigned to it uoe 
of their patron's epithets, • Invictus.' (jfilius Lampne^ nL 
Lugd. Bat., 1671, p. 507.) Our Anglo-Saxon anccetort 
called it se teoiha monath, the tenth month ; they also ™% 
it the name of Winter-fyllith, winter-beginning. <Bo%- 
worth. Sax. Diet., v. ■ Monath.') 

OCTO'CERA, M. de Blainville's name for tho At* 
family of his order Cryptodibranchiata, coo raining tbe 
genus Octopus. 

OCTOLASMIS, Mr. Gray's name for a genus of Cir- 
rhipeds (Heptalasmis, Leach). 
OCTO'MERIS. [Cirripeda, vol. vii., p. 210.] 
O'CTOPUS. [Cephalopoda; Sbpiada] 
OCULI'NA. [Madrkphyllkea] 
O'CYMUM, a genus of labiate plants, remarkable Ac 
the fragrance of their leaves, which are used as ue ingre- 
dient in savoury dishes, on which account sotae of the 
species have from time immemorial been objects of mr 
general cultivation. In English gardens they are calW 
Basils, a corruption of Basilisca, the name given io coeame 
basil by the monkish writers upon plants, in allusion to iu 
regal qualities. 

Of common basil (Ocymum Banltcurtu Lmn ) there xn 
many varieties, differing in their site, in tho U 'm mi 
colour of their leaves, and in minor particulars: us the* 
qualities they are nearly alike. This species is fouoa wM 
in the hotter parts of the East Indies, where it b a pew 
nial, with a woody root ; but in our gardens it is trea>«4 as 
a tender annual, being raised in the spring in a hoc -bed, w4 
turned into a warm border when the summer is so fe 
advanced that there is no longer any danger from frotf. 
which is instantly fatal to such plants. Besides this Mr 
Bentham enumerates forty-three other species {LabimUnm 
Genera and Species, p. 18), one of which, the O. rv>>*. • 
used as a febrifuge in Sierra Leone. The genus u rea&h 
known by its calyx being bent downwards when the fnat * 
ripe, and then appearing covered as it were by a very taqp 
ovate dorsal lobe, and by the stamens being decimate. 

OCYPO'DIANS, a tribe of Brachyurous Crm**r*wu. 
placed by M. Milne Edwards between the Pimmotktntx** 
and the Gonoplacians. 

Character of the Tribe. — Carapace rhomboids! or trape- 
zoidal, very much elevated anteriorly and depressed ex- 
teriorly; the frontal border occupying the whole writ*, 
and the front, which is lamellar and bent down *> «hr 
epistome, extremely narrow ; its width does not eqosi » 
third of the length of the eyes, nor the half of ibe widt* •* 
the buccal frame, which itself is very narrow. Tbe *j*» 
are very long and the cornea, in general, is very Isrfe. Tt* 
basilary joint of the internal antenna is oval, rat** 
large, and placed vertically in the anterior angle of i*» 
orbit ; the moveable stem of these appendages is extrencn 
small and hidden under the front; the two terminanaf 
filaments are very short, large, and hardly annuUted. a de- 
position which is not observed in any of the crustareaa» 
previously treated of in the system of M. Milne Edesrav 
except in the Dotos. The external antenna are ntdaoeat 
ary, and situated, as they ordinarily are, in an openiae rf 
the internal angle of the orbit ; their first joint is leas tW 
the second, and the third only reaches to tbe edge of ta« 
anterior border of the basilary joint of the internal tntenn* 
The epistome is continuous with the lower border of iW 
orbit, and the buccal frame is remarkably more narrow in- 
teriorly than it is posteriorly. The external j%nt>fttt H» 
the mouth completely ; the interior border of their Unssi-r 
portion is straight ; their third joint is very much eloaf tfol 
and their fourth inserted at the external angle of the f*+- 
ceding. The sternal plastron has a trepexoidel ferm tk 
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base of which is directed backwards; it is strongly curved 
in its longitudinal direction, and gives passage to the male 
organs at a considerable distance from its external border. 
Hie anterior feet are, generally, compressed and of very 
unequal size ; the rest are very long and exhibit no great 
difference between themselves; the terminating joint is 
often depressed, but has never the form of a natatory oar. 
The abdomen* composed ordinarily of seven distinct seg- 
ments in both sexes, is very narrow. In general it does not 
cover more than a third of the posterior portion of the 
sternal plastron of the male, and even in the female leaves 
that part of the plastron which approaches the base of the 
feet exposed. In the greater part of the cases, if not always, 
there are only seven branchice on each side of the thorax, 
five of which only are couched under the vault of the sides, 
and two reduced to the state of vestiges only, and fixed to 
the jaw-feet. (M. Edwards.) 

Locality and Habits of the Tribe.— The Ocypodians, as 
their name implies, are very swift runners, living nearly 
always on the strand, where they dig holes for themselves. 
M. Milne Edwards, who remarks that this small and 
verv natural group is closely allied to the genera Doto 
and Mycteris among the Pinnotherians, thus divides the 
tribe:— 

^ Cornea transparent, very large, 
oval, occupying at least the half 
of the length of the ocular pe- (Ocypoda, 
d uncles, and commencing very 
Tribe of near the base of those stems 
Ocypodians. 

I Cornea transparent, very small, 

I rounded, not occupying the fourth 

I part of the length of the ocular >Gelasimus. 

I peduncle, and only commencing ' 

(close to its extremity. 

Ocypoda. (Fabricius.) 

Generic Character. — Carapace rhomboidal or even nearly 
square, and nearly as large behind as before ; its upper sur- 
face, which is nearly transversely horizontal, but a little 
curved in a longitudinal direction, is strongly inolined down- 
wards and backwards ; its anterior and lateral surfaces are 
very much elevated and nearly vertical, and these last are 
divided into two portions by an elevated vertical line which 
terminates between the base of the third and fourth pair 
of feet. The front is much longer than it is wide ; it does 
not cover the articulation of the ocular peduncles, and only 
equals in width the half of the epistome, to the anterior 
border of which it unites itself. The orbits are very large, 
not deep, and divided into two distinct portions, one internal 
or foraminal, which gives insertion to the ocular peduncle, 
and which in the Cyclometopes and Oxyrhynchi is always 
hidden under the front ; the external portion serves for the 
lodgment of the major part of the eye and its peduncle. 
The upper border of these cavities, which is much less ad- 
vanced than the lower, presents a disposition which accords 
with this division, for it describes two curved lines which 
unite in forming an angle, the summit of which is directed 
forwards. The form of the eyes is also very remarkable ; 
the cornea is oval, very large, and extends below within a 
very small distance of the base of the peduncle ; but in 



general this last is prolonged beyond its extremity, so that 
the eyes terminate with a kind of horn, the length of which 
seems to increase with age. The internal antennce are dis- 
posed as stated in the character of the group ; the external 
antennce are rudimentary ; their third joint is not half so 
long as the second, and their terminal stemlet is scarcely 
longer than their peduncle. The epistome is very small 
and presents at its median part a small quadrilateral pro- 
longation which is soldered to the front. The third joint of 
the external jaw-feet is quadrilateral and much smaller 
than the preceding ; it never hides the sort of appendage 
formed by the three succeeding joints, and the palp which 
occupies the external border of these members is styliform 
and deprived of a multi-articulate terminal filament. The 
anterior feet are, in general, shorter than the rest, and the 
hand which terminates them is much compressed and very 
large in comparison with the arm : the difference between 
the hands of each side is often very great, especially in the 
male. The succeeding feet are also much compressed, and 
increase in length up to the fourth pair inclusively ; these 
last are about thrice the length of the post-frontal portion 
of the carapace and the posterior feet are much shorter ; 
the tarsi are always compressed and nearly of the form of 
a small spatula, and at the basilary joint of the third and 
fourth pair there is a sort of articular surface surrounded 
with hairs, which seems destined to diminish the friction of 
these two members against each other. The abdomen is 
much narrower at its base than the posterior part of the 
thorax, and, in both sexes, leaves a considerable portion 
of the last segments of this part of the body exposed ; in 
the male, it has a triangular, elongated form, and advances 
to the anterior extremity of the plastron ; in the female its 
last segment is not a fourth as large as the preceding, and 
is ordinarily received in a notch of its anterior border. The 
first pair of abdominal appendages, in the male, are very 
much developed, cylindrical and slightly hooked towards 
the end ; the second pair are, in general, rudimentary. 

The bronchia which ordinarily exists on the antepenulti- 
mate joint of the sides is wanting in the Ocypodce; the 
others are directed very obliquely backwards, and the 
branchial cavity is elevated so as to leave above a great void 
space which is lined by a membrane more or less spongy. 
(M. Edwards.) 

Habits of the Genus. — So rapid are the Ocypodce in their 
motions, that those who have observed these animals in their 
native haunts declare that they run so fast that a man 
can hardly overtake them. They hollow out holes for 
themselves in the sand of the sea-bank, and remain shut 
up in their burrows throughout the winter. 

Geographical Distribution.— The warm climates of both 
hemispheres. 

M. Milne Edwards records seven recent species, which 
he separates into two divisions, observing, at the same time, 
that the species are difficult to distinguish on account of 
the changes which age produces on the form of these crus- 
taceans. 

A. 

Species whose transparent corner occupies the extremity 
of the ocular peduncle, and is not overpassed by a styliform 
prolongation or a terminal tubercle. 

Example, Ocypoda arenaria, The Sand-Crab of Catesbv 



Ocypoda Arenaria, a, under side of ihe head. (M. Edwards.) 
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Length about two inches ; colour yellowish. 

Locality.— The coast* of North America and the An- 
tilles. 

Habits.— This species lives in holes three or four feet 
deep, which it hollows out in the sand immediately above 
the level of the wash of the sea. Its general time of quit- 
ting the burrow to seek its food is the night, and when pur- 
sued it runs with great swiftness, elevating at the same 
time its claws in a menacing manner. This is their sum- 
mer life ; but towards the end of October they retire inland 
to hybernate in the earth. When they have found a place 
proper for their purpose, they dig a hole like that which 
they had occupied on the edge of the sea ; and, after enter- 
ing therein, stop up the entrance so cleverly that no trace 
of its existence is left. Then they retire to the bottom, 
and there remain till the warm weather brings them forth, 
when they again repair to their marine residences. 

B. 

Species whose eyes carry at their extremity an appendage, 
in the form of a tubercle, cylinder, or stylet, which overpasses 
the transparent cornea. 

Example, Ocypoda hippea. Terminal appendage of the 
eyes large, short, conical, and furnished at its extremity 
with a pencil of long hairs. Length, two inches, French. 

Locality. — Syria, Egypt, Cape de Verd, &c. 




Ocypoda litppe*. 
q, pincer*; h, under tide of wale, in detail. 

Gelosimus. 



(M. Edwanle.) 



Generic Character. —Carapace much wider than that of 
Ocypoda* more convex, and much narrower backwards. 
Stomachal region very small, and genital region generally 
very large. Disposition of the front and of the internal 
antenna nearly the same as in the preceding genus ; ocular 
peduncles, on the contrary, very narrow, and the cornea 
which terminates them not occupying more than its fifth 
part ; upper border of the orbits much less projecting than 
the lower; not divided into two portions as in the Ocypoil/p, 
and convex nearly throughout its length ; external extremity 
of those cavities largely open, and communicating with a 
furrow which is obliquely directed behind and downwards. 
External Antenna? much more developed than in the pre- 
ceding genus. The external jaw-feet have the same form 
as the OcypoaW. The anterior feet, in general, very 
small in the female; but, in the male, one of them acquires 
enormous dimensions. Sometimes it is the right, sometimes 



the left claw which grows to this great size, being. 10 1 
stances, twice as large as the body. The claws of Um i 
anterior foot are enlarged and lamellar towards the cg4 as* 
a little contorted ; those of the great anterior fool are airM. 
elevated, and slightly den tated on the edge*. The its* c«" 
the feet are moderate, and present nothing 
The same remark applies to the abdomen. 

M. Milne Edwards, who gives the above character, i 
that Mr. Thomas Hell had informed htm that sees* Geie- 
simi have at a certain age, if not always, a stylet at tfce o- 
tremity of the ocular peduncle, on the side of taw rmi 
claw, whilst the eye of the opposite side always rata** bt 
ordinary form. 



) 



Gelasimua anuitliprc. (Indian Seas.) 
a, under side of heed | 6, abdomen ; c, aotraua. ( M. E4««fc ) 



Geographical Distribution of the Genus.— The 
countries in both hemispheres. 

Habits of the Genus.— -The Gelasimi lire in holes tm 
the edge of the sea, in pairs, and the great else ef u* 
male is used to stop the entrance of the hole. 

The species are numerous ; but they, as wall aa the de? 
podai, are difficult to be distinguished, because) the ymu 
which differ the most, namely the front and the pea 
claw, change their form with the progressive age «/ tar 
animal. 

Example, Gelosimus Marionu. Length about ft beta 
width about an inch, French. 

Locality. —Manilla. 



ffeUainvta If anemia. 

Fossil Ocypodians. 
Gelasimus. 
The fossil species which most resembles (felasimm* JJjt> 
coani seems to be Gelasimus nitidus, figured by M. l>*~ 
mares t in his Histoire Naturelle des Crustacis fotais*. fc~ 
the lateral edges of the carapace in the fatad are at 
smooth, and the front is terminated by a very short absr? 
point. Neither the geological nor geographical ioea- * 
appears to be known. The specimen is in the Pane »<r 
scum. 
OCYOTERDS. [Shrikes] 
OCY'ROE. [Ciliograda, vol. viu p. IMj 
OCYTHOE. [Cephalopoda; Paper Nairnr*.] 
OCZAKOW, a Russian town in the govcrnflacss *' 
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Kherson, » situated in 46° 37' N. lat. and 31° 30' E. long., 
on a small brook near the mouth of the river Dnieper, 
which is here about four miles and a half wide between Oc- 
zakow and Kinbourn. Oczakow, though never a large place, 
was formerly one of the most important fortresses in this 
part of the country, and had a citadel, the walls of which 
were twenty-five feet high. The population was at that 
time 5000. It is chiefly remarkable for the importance that 
was attached to it in the wars between the Turks and the 
Russians in the last century. In 1737 it was taken by 
storm by the Russians under Count Munich, but with the 
loss of 1 8,000 men. In the same year a Turkish army of 
70,000 men attempted to recover it, but was repulsed with 
the loss of 20,000 men. The Russians, having razed the 
fortifications, abandoned the place in 1738. The Turks re- 
occupied it in 1 743, and held it till 1 788, when, after a six 
months' siege by the Russians under Suwarroff, it was taken 
by storm. The English government interfered in 1 790, to 
oblige Russia to restore it to Turkey ; but the Porte ceded 
the place, which was quite devastated, at the peace of 1791. 
Oczakow has never recovered, and has not at present above 
1000 inhabitants, consisting of Greeks, Armenians, Turks, 
Russians, and Moldavians. This however may be ascribed 
in a great measure to the rise of Odessa, which attracted 
both its trade and its population. The town is still of some 
importance, because the larger merchantmen going to 
Kherson are obliged by the shallowness of the sea to stop at 
Oczakow, where the goods are put on board smaller vessels. 
Not far from Oczakow, at the village of Tarutino, at the 
mouth of the Bug, are the ruins of the antient Milesian 
colony of Olbia, where numerous antiquities, particularly 
antient coins, are frequently found. 

ODE is derived from a Greek word, which sigt.ifles a 
&<mg (<££)), <bi3r}), and appears to have been originally ap- 
plied to any kind of poetry which was written to be sung or 
accompanied with music The ode may be regarded as the 
foundation of lyric poetry, and differs from epic poetry in 
delineating the poet's own thoughts and feelings, while the 
latter species of poetry details external circumstances and 
events. The most celebrated Greek and Roman odes are 
those of Pindar, Horace, and Anacreon. In English the 
best odes have perhaps been written by Dryden and Gray. 
For a further account of this species of poetry the reader is 
referred to Lyric Poetry. 

ODENATUS, or ODENATHUS. [Zenobia.] 

ODENSEE. [Funen.] 

ODENWALD. [Germany] 

ODER, River. [Germany.] 

ODERIT is probably black mica; for, like that sub- 
stance, it may be split into thin leaves. It is opaque, black, 
and has very little lustre. Its colour is probably owing to 
some foreign substance, which may cause the difference be- 
tween its appearance and that of common mica. It occurs 
in Sweden. 

ODESSA, a seaport and important commercial town of 
Southern Russia, in the government of Kherson, is in 
46° 28' N. lat. and in 30° 42' E. long., at the north- 
western extremity of the bay of Adschai. This town, 
which is now so flourishing, and constantly increasing in 
extent and importance, was a miserable village called Kod- 
schabeg when the empress Catherine obtained possession of 
Oczakow and the part of the country as far as the Dnieper, 
by the treaty of peace of 1791. Ever since the time of 
Peter I. the Russians had been very desirous of an esta- 
blishment on the Black Sea, especially after they had got 
possession of the south-east part of Poland. Catherine 
chose this spot for the site of the new town and seaport, and 
several regiments were employed in 1794 in digging the 
foundation and in the construction of public works. The 
site is on the whole well chosen. There is no river, but it 
has a fine bay, with sufficient depth of water, almost to the 
*ery shore, for the largest men-of-war. The bottom is fine 
sand or gravel, and the bay is seldom frozen, and then only 
for a short time. 

The emperor Alexander completed what Catherine had 
begun. He appointed the Duke of Richelieu, a French 
emigrant nobleman, who had entered the Russian service, to 
the post of governor of the new town, under whose judicious 
administration its prosperity rapidly increased. The first 
inhabitants of Odessa were some Greek families, but in 
1804 the population already amounted to 15,000. The town 
w regularly built in the form of an oblong parallelogram, on 
» declivity sloping towards the sea. The surrounding 



country is an extensive and fertile plain, but the climate is 
unhealthy at some seasons of the year. The harbour, which 
is formed by two large moles, and can contain two hundred 
ships, is defended by strong works. At the eastern ex- 
tremity is the citadel, and at the other the lazaretto ; on a 
projecting point of land on the south side of the bay there is 
a lighthouse. The road is very spacious, and the anchorage 
safe, being protected against all winds except the south- 
east The town is well built ; the streets are broad and 
straight, but not paved. The houses are in general two 
stories high, and built of stone. There are many 
fine buildings ; among them the church of St. Nicholas, 
which is the Russian cathedral, the Protestant church, the 
admiralty, the hospital, the custom-house, the exchange, 
and the theatre, where Russian pieces, Italian operas, and 
Greek tragedies are performed. There is a fine public 
garden in the middle of the town. Between the harbour 
and the town there is a line of barracks, consisting of sixteen 
detached edifices ; there are in the town nearly six hundred 
corn-magazines, and a bazar, which contains 550 shops. 

To the north of the town there are magazines of salt and 
salt meat, and to the west of them reservoirs of water. The 
rivers which flow into the sea on both sides being at a con- 
siderable distance, Odessa used often to suffer from want of 
water, but this disadvantage has been remedied by the con- 
struction of an aqueduct. The chief establishment for 
education is the Lyceum, founded by the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, on the plan of those in France, and called by his 
name ; two schools for jurisprudence, political economy 
and commerce, and a school for training schoolmasters, 
are connected with the Lyceum : the other institutions are 
a school for young ladies, a school of trade and navigation, 
a model-school for young Jews, the academy of the Oriental 
languages, the museum of the antiquities of Southern 
Russia, and the botanic garden and the Agricultural So- 
ciety. Three public baths have been established of late 
years, chiefly for the Poles, many of whom come to Odessa 
for the benefit of sea-bathing. The total population of 
Odessa, with its suburbs of Perisip and Moldawanka, was 
63,000 at the end of 1837, among whom there are many 
Jews, Poles, Greeks, Armenians, and German mechanics. 
The labouring class consists chiefly of Little Russians, who 
speak a Russian dialect, and are for the most part runaway 
serfs. The adjacent country is inhabited by settlers from 
different parts of Germany, by Bulgarians, gypsies, Polish 
and Russian peasants. Of the Russian inhabitants of the 
adjacent country, the men are a robust well-built race; 
the women, on the contrary, are very ugly, dirty, and 
lazy. The Jews are in general very dirty in their dress ; 
the costume of the Jewesses, many of whom are very hand- 
some, is more ornamental, and often rich. The Greeks 
appear in a motley mixture of Turkish or Slavonian cos- 
tumes. The Greek women are very handsome, and their 
dress pleasing and tasteful. 

In the year 1817 Odessa was declared a free port for 
thirty years, into which all foreign goods are admitted free 
of duty. The space allotted to the free port is enclosed 
with a circular wall to prevent smuggling into the interior. 
The most important article of exportation is corn from the 
Ukraine. Wheat is exported to Turkey, Italy, France, 
Spain, and England. The principal towns with which 
Odessa is directly connected are Trieste, Leghorn, Mar- 
seille, Barcelona, and London. Other articles brought from 
the Ukraine for exportation are flax, timber, tallow, and 
hides. The imports are colonial produce, and manufactures 
of all kinds. The richest merchants are English, French, 
and Italians ; many Jews and Armenians are also engaged 
in trade. 

Odessa has considerable breweries and distilleries, and 
manufactories of woollens and silks, tobacco, soap, and 
candles. There is a great want of mechanics in the town, 
and of agricultural labourers in the country. The Russian 
government has granted great advantages to settlers of both 
kinds. Within these few years many gardens have been 
formed in the environs. 

The commerce of Odessa in 1838 was remarkably prosper- 
ous : the value of the exports exceeded 38 millions of rubles, 
and that of the imports was nearly 22 millions of rubles. 
Above 800 foreign ships (of which 160 were English) en- 
tered the port, and nearly 800 sailed laden with the pro- 
ductions of Southern Russia, amongst which was above a 
million chetwerts* of wheat Of vessels employed in tha 
• AebttwtrtiiMBlfeBflffeb, 
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coasting-trade, 659 arrived and 702 sailed. The customs* 
duties were, 1, for the Richelieu Lyceum, 3,274,686 rubles 
(there is a small duty on every chetwert of corn) ; 2, for the 
town of Odessa, 1,630,012; 3, for the lighthouses, 19.975: 
in all, 4,925,273 rubles. The year 1839 will probably 
show a further increase in the trade of Odessa ; for the 
value of the exports in the first six months of the year was 
23,109,990 rubles, whereas it was only 13,855,324 in the 
first six months of 1838. Up to August the imports were 
12,662,162 rubles; 492 ships had arrived, and 473 sailed.* 

(Hassel; Stein; Cannabich; and the Russian Official 
Journal of the Chamber of Merchants.) 

ODIN, or OTHIN, was the principal deity of the antient 
Scandinavians and Northern Germans. ' Wodan, ' or 
4 G wodan,' was another form of the name of Odin. Odin is 
represented by some as the god of war, the Mars of Scan- 
dinavian mythology. (Paulus Diaconus; Adamus Bre- 
mensis; Braun, Religion der alien Teutschen.) Among 
the Anglo-Saxons, Wodan was the god of merchants, cor- 
responding to the Hermes of the Greeks. The fourth day 
of the week, Wednesday, derived its name from this deity. 
In the account of the origin of the world, as given in the 
older Edda, Odin, the eldest son of Bor, the second man, is 
represented as having, with his two brothers Vile* and V6, 
defeated and slain the frost giant Ymer, out of whose body 
they formed the habitable world. According to this fable, 
Odin and his brethren and antagonists are personifications 
of the elements of the world. [Mythology, Physical 
Theory] But there is another and a younger Odin, who is 
partly a mythological and partly an historical personage. 

In all the Scandinavian traditions preserved by the chro- 
niclers, mention is made of a chief, called Odin, who came 
from Asia with a large host of people called Aser, and con- 
quered Scandinavia, where he built a city called Sigtuna, 
with temples, and established a worship and a hierarchy ; 
he also invented or brought with him the characters of the 
Runic alphabet; he was in short the legislator and civil iser 
of the North. He is represented also as a great magician, 
and was worshipped as a god after his death, when some of 
the attributes of the older Odin were ascribed to him. 
(Messenius, Scandia lllustrata; Miinter, Ecclesiastical 
History of Denmark; Finn .Magnusen, Priscte veterum 
Boreaiium Mythologice Lexicon, Copenhagen, 1828.) 

The epoch of this emigration of Odin aud his host is a 
subject of great uncertainty. Some place it in the time of 
the Scythian expedition of Darius Hystaspis ; others (and 
this has been the most common opinion among Scandina- 
vian archaeologists) fix it about the time of the Roman 
conquests in Pontus, about 60 B.C. Suhm, in his ' Ges- 
chichte der Nordischen Fabelzeit,' enumerates four Odins- 
One was Bor's son ; he came from the mouths of theTanais, 
and introduced into the North the worship of the sun. A 
second, the son of Hermodi, came with the Aser from the 
borders of Europe and Asia at the time of the invasion of 
Darius Hystaspis, and brought with him the Runic alphabet, 
built temples, and established the mythology of the Edda: 
he is called Mid Othin, or Mittel Othin. A third Odin, 
according to Suhm, was the son of Fridlef ; he lied from 
the borders of the Caucasus at the time of Pompev's con- 
quests, 50 or 60 years B.C., settled at Upsala, and distri- 
buted Norway, Denmark, Gothland, and Scania among his 
several sons. The fourth Odin, called also the Saxon Odin, 
lived in the third or fourth century of our sera, and is 
alluded to by Saxo Grammaticus and other chroniclers. All 
this however is far from being authenticated, though the 
north-western emigration of Odin from the borders of the 
Caucasus to Scandinavia has the support of a uniform tra- 
dition in its favour. For the antient mythology of Scandi- 
navia see Edda. 

Wodan, or Odin, was worshipped by the Saxons, the Ale- 
manni, the Longobards, and other German nations, until 
their conversion to Christianity. 

ODO, Bishop of Baieux. [Baieux Tapestry.] 

O DO' ACER, a Gothic chief, who, according to some 
authorities, was of the tribe of the Heruli, originally 

* The following, wae received from St Pctmburg on the day when thU 
article was sent to press : — 

'Odtua. Dtcimkcr 12, 1839. ThU will he a remarkable year in the annals of 
oar commerce, on account of Uie rrcat number of vessoU from foreign countries 
which have entered the port. Uw to this lime th.-y Amount to 973, aud a 
great many more are expected. The English fnr ex«*eed in number those of 
any other nation ; they already amount to3H>; aud out of 1 M» ve ~<?|» now at 
anchor in the pott, 60 are EnglMi. It U wiid that 50 more will anive slwntU. 
BMMt of them beinf already in the Black Sea. The number of (irevk aud 
Neapolitan thine hat lifcrwiav oouaidtniUy ncreaied. Ibis year,' 



served as a mercenary in the barbarian auxiliary 
which the later emperors of the West had taken into tWv 
pay for the defence of Italy. After the two rival enpttwi 
Glycerius and Julius Nepos were both driven fruem \2u 
throne, Orestes, a soldier from Pannonia, clothed hts ova 
son Romulus, yet a minor, with the imperial purple, bat re- 
tained all the substantial authority in his own bands* Th# 
barbarian troops now asked for one-third of the bods */ 
Italy to be distributed among them as a reward for tbnr 
services. Orestes having rejected their demand, they 
chose Odoacer for their leader, who immediately marched 
against Orestes, who had shut himself up in Para. Odeace 
took the city by storm, and gave it up to be plundered by 
his soldiers. Orestes was taken prisoner and lea to fttaenu*, 
where he was publicly executed, in August, ajv. 47X 
exactly a twelvemonth after he had driven Nepoa act of 
Italy. [Nbpos.] Romulus, who was called Augutajos by 
way of derision, was in Ravenna, where he was tescd by 
Odoacer, who stripped him of his imperial ornaments mad 
banished him to a castle of Campania, bat allowed htm in 
honourable maintenance. Odoacer now proclaimed hmuaif 
king of Italy, rejecting the imperial titles of Ga*ar and 
Augustus. For this reason the Western empire is considered 
as having ended with the deposition of Romulus Augustalaa, 
the son of Orestes. Odoacer's authority did not wend 
beyond the boundaries of Italy. little is known oC tht 
events of his reign until the invasion of Theodoric, luag at 
the Ostrogoths, who, at the instigation, as some hasaonaos 
assert, of Zeno, emperor of the East, marched from tht 
banks of the Danube to dispossess Odoacer of bis kingdom. 
Theodoric, at the head of a large army, defeated Otoecvr 
near Aquileia, and entered Verona without 
Odoacer shut himself up in Ravenna, A.rx 4S9. 
however lasted several years ; Odoacer made a brave 1 
ance, but was compelled by famine to surrender Raw 
(March, 493). Theodoric at first spared his life, bat la a 
short time caused him to be killed, and proclaimed I 
king of Italy. (Procopius; Cassiodorus.) 

ODONTIS. [Monodonta.] 

ODONTO'PHORUS. [Tetraonidjk.] 

ODOSTOTKIA, Fleming's name for a genus 4 
from several small species of land shells— Turbo ptictUK 
spiralis, unidentatus, &c. of Montagu. The following u ta* 

Generic Character.— Shell conical; aperture ovate ; ye 
ristome incomplete retrally, and furnished with a tosca t» 
the pillar. 

ODYSSEY. [Homer.] 

(ECOLAMPA>DIUS. [Zwingli.] 

(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. During the ftrat sal 
the greater part of the second century after the ChhsLa* 
sora, the Christian communities called churches were adr- 
pendent of each other. In process of time assemblies wen 
held for the purpose of collecting the opinions of the charehs 
on any points of faith or practice respecting which dopatu 
had arisen. These assemblies were at first provinoal and 
consisted of the bishops only, or of Uie bishops and some of 
the inferior clergy, as representatives of the churches. 
They had their origin among the Greeks, by whom tb*y 
were named Synods {trvvoSot, that is, Meetings)* and wert 
adopted by the Latins, who called them Councus (Coodhs>: 
their decrees were called Canons (rayovtc, thai is RwUti 
We have no trace of them till towards the end of the \ 



century. 

Constantino tho Great was the first who attempted to as- 
semble a council consisting of representatives from the waea« 
Christian church. Such councils were called (Emmemrct 
(Ecumenical (oicov/ifvicai, that is, general or umrrrmtt* 
from their comprising the whole Roman empire, whri. 
in common language, was considered as equivalent te tbe 
habitable world (CEcumene, »; y»7 oicotuiir*). The ean<a» 
of such councils were considered to be binding on tbt 
whole church. The following list contains those whaca 
are considered as general councils by the Latin chunk. 
There never was an (Ecumenical council in the stride* 
sense of the word. Of those in the following list, the irsi 
seven alone have any pretensions to the tiue, as all tfa« 
others were held after tne schism between the Greek sad 
Latin churches : the latter can be accounted cecuaaraomi 
only by those who consider the church of Rome to cornea 
the whole Catholic church. At the first seven however tae 
number of representatives from the Eastern chart* was 
very small. 

L The First Council of Nice, convened by Cj crtint ia e 
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to settle the Arian controversy, a.d. 325. [Nice, Council 

OF.] 

II. The First Council of Constantinople, convened by 
Theodosius the Great, to settle controversies respecting the 
Trinity. It added to the Nicene creed the words which re- 
late to the divinity of the Holy Ghost, a.d. 381. 

III. Council of Ephes us. It condemned the Nestorian 
heresy, ad. 431. [Nestorians.] 

IV. Council of Chalcedon, against Eutyches, a.d. 451. 
[Chalcedon ; Eutychians.] 

V. The Second Council of Constantinople, convened by 
Justinian I., on the resurrection of the body and the pre- 
existence of the soul. It condemned the Origenists and 
the 'Three Chapters, 1 a.d. 553. 

VI. The Third Council of Constantinople, under Con- 
stantino Pogonatus. It condemned the Monothelites, a.d. 
680. [Eutychians.] 

VII. The Second Council of Nice. It approved the 
worship of images, a.d. 787. 

VIII. The Fourth Council of Constantinople. It con- 
demned Photius, a.d. 869. 

IX. The First Later an Council, convened by Pope Ca- 
lixtus II. It decided in favour of the church's sole right of 
investiture to ecclesiastical offices, and decreed the celibacy 
of the clergy, a.d. 1123. 

X. The Second Lateran Council, under Pope Innocent 
II., against the heretics Pierre de Bruis and Arnold of 
Brescia, and for the reformation of the church, a.d. 
1139. 

XI. The Tfiird Lateran Council, under Pope Alexander 
III. It condemned the Waldenses and Albigenses, and 
settled the mode of electing the popes, a.d. 1 179. 

XII. The Fourth Lateran Council, under Pope Innocent 
III. It condemned the Albigenses, and defined the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, a.d. 1215. 

XIII. The First Council of Lyon, under Innocent IV., 
for promoting the Crusades, restoring ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and dethroning the emperor Frederick II., a.d. 
1245. 

XIV. The Second Council of Lyon, under Gregory X., 
for the re-union of the Greek and Latin churches, a.d. 
J 274. 

XV. Council of Vienne, under Clement V., convened to 
suppress the Templars, to condemn heretics, and to assist 
the Christians in Palestine, a.d. 1311. 

XVI. Council of Constance, convened by the emperor 
Sigismund, to settle the papal schism. It condemned John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague to the flames. It sat from 
1414 to 1418 a.d. [Constance, Council of.] 

XVII. Council of Basel Sat from 1431 till 1448 a.d. 

XVIII. Fifth Lateran Council, convened by Pope Ju- 
lius II., to oppose another which had been held the year 
before at Pisa by nine cardinals, a.d. 1512. 

XIX. The Council of Trent, convened by Paul III., in 
order to crush the Reformation. It sat from 1545 to 1563 
a.d. (Trent, Council of.] 

(ECUME'NIUS was bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. 
The time at which he lived is uncertain : but it was after 
the eighth century and before the tenth. He is generally 
placed in the ninth century ; Cave assigns to him the date 
a.d. 990., Lardner, a.d. 950. He wrote commentaries on 
the Acts, on St. Paul's fourteen Epistles, and on the seven 
Catholic epistles (and perhaps on the Revelation), in the 
form which is called a Catena (chain), that is, containing, 
besides his own observations, the remarks of other writers. 
Among the authors thus quoted by him are Chrysostom, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Gregory of Nazianzus, Isidore of Pelu- 
sium, Theodoret, and Photius. The best editions of his 
works are those of Verona, 1532, and Paris, 1631. 

(Monfaucon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, pref. and p. 274; 
Fabricius, Bib. Greec, torn, vii., p. 788; xiii., p. S45; Cave, 
Hist. Lit., torn, ii., p. 112 ; Lardner's Credibility, in Works, 
vol. v., p. 154, ed. of 1831.) 

OEDENBURG (in Hungarian, Soprony ; the Soprenium 
of the Romans), the capital of the palatinate of the same 
name, is situated in a pleasant and fruitful country, amidst 
extensive vineyards and woods of chestnut-trees. It is 
about two miles and a half frftm the south-western part of 
the lake called the Neusiedler See. The temperature on the 
banks of this lake is milder than about Oedenburg itself, 
and the best vineyards are now there. The inhabitants have 
been celebrated from remote ages for the culture of the 
vine and the excellence of their wines, but of late years this 
P C No. 1027. 



branch of industry has from some unexplained causes greatly 
declined, and the wine is very inferior to what it once was. 

The town itself is not large, but it is regular and well 
paved; the suburbs are extensive and well built. The in- 
habitants, 14,000 in number, are Germans, whose ancestors 
came from Austria and Styria. Among the public institu- 
tions are the Roman Catholic chapters, a gymnasium (with 
300 scholars) and a school, a Lutheran superintendence' wnh 
a lyceum (360 pupils), and a Protestant German school (3U0 
scholars). There are also a convent of Dominican monks, 
one of Ursuline nuns, two Roman Catholic churches, and a 
Protestant church. The inhabitants manufacture consider- 
able quantities of woollen cloths, playing cards, snuft* and 
tobacco, and sugar. They carry on a gteat trade in the 
productions of the country, and have well-frequented cattle 
fairs, at which not less than 40,000 head of horned cattle 
and 150,000 swine are annually sold. In the vicinity there 
are very extensive coal-mines. 

Oedenburg was founded by the Romans, and was the 
station of the fifteenth legion. Many Roman antiquities, 
inscriptions, coins, lamps, sarcophagi, &c, have been found 
in the neighbourhood. 

(EDICNE'MUS (literally, 'thick or swollen leg; 1 from 
oiS-avw, to swell, and Kvrjpri, a leg), Belon's name for an 
interesting genus among the birds, which seems to be the 
connecting link between the two great groups of Bustards 
and Plovers. 

Mr. Vigors terminates the family Charadnadce by this 
form, which, in his opinion, by its affinity with the 
earlier groups of the Gruidie, connects the former family 
with that which commences his order Grallatores. * We 
may also remember,' adds Mr. Vigors, ' that the family of 
Struthionidee, among the Rasores, is closely allied to the 
Gruidce of the order before us (Grallatores), and equally 
so to the Charadriadce, in consequence of the absence of 
the hinder toe. With the latter indeed it is frequently 
united into one group, from their similarity in this character, 
and the cursorial habits resulting from it, which are com- 
mon to both. These three naturally allied families there- 
fore are thus brought into contact, and their mutual affini- 
ties preserved ; while at the same time they retain in the 
system the various stations into which the difference in their 
more important characters tends to separate them. 

Mr. Swainson agrees in the main with Mr. Vigors. 
Linnajus had previously placed the form among the Plovers, 
and Cuvier had made his family Pressirostres consist of the 
Bustards (Otis) ; the Plovers (Charadrius) — which he distri- 
butes into two subdivisions, (Edicnemus, Temminck ; and 
the Plovers properly so called, Charadrius — Vanellus, 
Bechst., consisting of the Vanneaux Pluviers (Squatarola, 
Cuv.) and the True Plovers (Vanellus, Cuv.) ; Hcematojms, 
Cursorius, and Microdactylus, the Cariama of Br isson (Di- 
cholophus), which last leads to the family of Cultirostres, 
composed of the great genus Ardea of Linnajus. 




Head and foot of (Edieoemoi.' 
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M. Temroinck, who appears to be the first among the 
moderns who applied the term (Edicnemus to the genus, 
places it at the head of his Gr alia tores ; and M. Lesson, in 
bis ' Manuel/ places it among the CharadriacUe (Leach), 
between Burhinus, 111., and Htmantopus, Briss. 

Mr. Gould, who considers the genus as connecting the 
Bustards and Plovers, observes that he has often had oc- 
casion to remark, that while the normal or typical groups 
are abundant in species, the aberrant forms, which appear 
to be created for the purpose of filling up the intervening 
chasms, are restricted for the most part to a limited number 
of species : thus while the Bustards and Plovers comprise 
a vast multitude of species, the genus (Edicnemus contains 
at most but five or six, and these confined entirely to the 
regions of the Old World. (Birds of Europe.) 

Generic Character.— Bill strong, nearly straight, rather 
depressed towards the tip, culmen elevated, lower mandible 
angulated; nostrils longitudinal, pierced through and 
through the horny part of the middle of the bill, and most 
open anteriorly. Tarsi long. Three toes, all before, united 
as far as the second joint by a membrane which skirts their 
edges. Wings moderate; first quill shorter than the 
second, which is longest. 

Example, (Edicnemus crepitans, Temm. — Charadrius 
(Edicnemus, Linn. 

Description. — All the upper parts of a reddish ashy- 
brown, with a longitudinal dash on the middle of each 
feather; space between the eye and the bill, throat, belly, 
and thighs, pure white; neck and breast slightly coloured 
with reddish and speckled with longitudinal brown streaks; 
a longitudinal white band on the wing ; towards the middle 
of the first quill a great white dash, and a very small one 
on the interior barb of the second ; lower tail-coverts ruddy ; 
quill-feathers, except those of the middle, terminated with 
black; base of the bill bright-yellowish, the rest black; 
naked skin round the eyes, iris, and feet, pure yellow. 
Length from the bill to the feet 16 inches 2 lines. Male 
and Female. 

Such is Temminck's description of the adult bird; but 
the plumage varies in some individuals. For instance, in 
the specimen figured and described by Gould, in his ' Birds 
of Europe,' there is an obscure bar of white above and 
below the eye, and the groundcolour of the flanks and 
under surface is stated to be yellowish-white; whilst the 
yellow toes and feet are noticed as having a tinge of 
green. 

Young Birds.— These have the colours less distinct, and 
are detected at the first glance by the highly dilated form 
of the upper part of the tarsus and by the sire of the knee- 
joint. Temminck, who gives this description, adds that 
this form of the tarsus exists in the young of the year of 
all species of birds with long slender legs, but is particularly 
remarkable in the young (Edicnemi. 

This is the Ostardeau of Belon ; Le Grand Pluvier, ou 
Courlis de Terre of the French ; Gran Pivieri, Cur lot te, 
Ciur/ut, and Ciurlovi of the Italians; Lerchen^raue Re~ 
genpfeifer, Grosser Brachvogel, and Grosse Bragvogel 
oder Gluth of the Germans, among whom it is also called 
Triel, or Griel, according to Gesner, who thinks that it is 
the Charadrius of Aristotle; y Glinbraff of the ancient 
British; Thick-knee, Thick-kneed Bustard, Stone Curlew, 
and Norfolk Plover of the modern British. 

Habits, Food, Reproduction, <£c. — Rapid on foot, power- 
ful in flight, which it executes in wide circles, and haunting 
downs and open places, this species is in general ap- 
proached with difficulty by the sportsman, though it will 
often squat in places favourable to its colour, till it is almost 
trod on. Their shrill evening cry pierces the ear, and may 
be hoard nearly a mile in a still night. Slugs, worms, 
reptiles, and, some say, mice, are eaten by them ; but the 
two former seem to be their favourite food. White, in a 
letter to Pennant, dated 30th March, 1768, says, ' I wonder 
that the Stone Curlew, Charadrius (Edicnemus, should be 
mentioned by writers as a rare kind : it abounds in all the 
campaign parts of Hampshire and Sussex, and breeds, I 
think, all the summer, having young ones, I know, very 
late in the autumn. Already they begin clamouring in the 
evening. They cannot, I think, with any propriety, be 
called, as they are by Mr. Ray, " circa aquas versantes ;" 
for with us, by day at least, they haunt only the most dry, 
open, upland fields, and sheep-walks, far removed from 
water: what they may do in the night I cannot say. 
Worms are their usual food, but they also eat toads and 



frogs. 9 No nest receives the eggs, which are two or thru 
in number, of a light brown or dirty white, with duUi 
blood-coloured blotches and streaks. * It lays,' uy» tti 
author of the charming history of Selborne, * iu t^ 
usually two, never more than three, on the bare cix^a, 
without any nest, in the field ; so that the countryaw& i» 
stirring his fallows, often destroys them. The \ uur^ rvi 
immediately from the egg, like' porihdges Str\ t-,4 m 
withdrawn to some flinty field by the dam, where \!«i 
sculk among the stones, which are their best *eruntj , J r 
their feathers are so exactly of the colour of our £m- 
spotted flints, that the most exact observer, unless u 
catches the eye of the young bird, may be eluded. . . . 
(Edicnemus is a most apt ana expressive name for ticia. 
since their legs seem swollen like those of a go«;j r»* 
After harvest I have shot them before the purler* in 
turnip-fields.' In his MS. the same author remark* that 
they seem to descend in the night to stream* and m«-*l/»*». 
perhaps for water, which their upland haunts do not &J.H 
them. 

Geographical Distribution. — Europe general Jr. wbeiv si 
seems to be migratory in many parts, in Britain toi Ger- 
many for instance. Temminck notes it as abundant jo t hr 
south of France (in which country Belon found voting one* 
that could not fly at the end of October), Italy, Sanl.u.a, 
the Greek Archipelago, and Turkey. It is %Uo found r, 
Asia and Africa. It occurred among the Trcbuond collec- 
tion of birds presented to the Zoological Societ) of Lead:* 
by Mr. Keith Abbott ; and the localities attributed to it ti 
Mr. Gould are Europe and Africa, but not lodu. (Z* / 
Proc, 1834.) Col. Sykes however bad pre\ioutU r^jrdrd 
it among the birds of the Deccan : at lee>*t be *iy% * there 
is no visible difference between the Dukhun icd Rr".:»b 
species.' (Zool. Proc^ 1832.) If it be the Uiarsdr..* 
Kervari of Hasselquist, which Linnsus and most author* 
suppose it to be, that traveller describes it it cii 
biting Lower Egypt, near the sepulchres and in tt» 
deserts. In Brituin it arrives early in the spring. The 
following is the earliest period recorded by White":— 'Ot 
the 27th of February, 1788, Stone Curlews were heard Ij 
pipe ; and on March 1st, after it was dark, some were pas»i{ 
over the village, as might be perceived by their quick tb*r. 
note, which they use in their nocturnal excursiunt by ex* 
of watch-word, that they may not stray and lose their «/»- 
panions. Thus we see that retire whithersoever ibey Btf 
in the winter, they return again early in tbe spring, vA 
are, as it now appears, the first summer birds that cm* 
back. Perhaps the mildness of the season may b*vt 
quickened the emigration of the curlews this v**r.' Tin 
are seldom seen after the beginning of October'; but Mtri- 
wick states that he received on the 31st January, lrvi * 
bird of this species which had been recently killed »i a 
neighbouring farmer, who said that he had frequent!* «ws 
it in his fields (Sussex) during the former part if tl. 
winter. This, perhaps, adds Markwick, was an »-<asa«ral 
straggler, vhich, by some accident, was pretealnl frrci. 
accompanying its companions in their migration. As ihc 
autumn advances, these birds collect into flocks, socc aftrr 
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which they leave this country. Norfolk, Suffolk, Ken 
and Hampshire seem to be the favourite counties of th 
Stone Curlew ; hut it occurs, though rarely, in the York 
shire Wolds, higher than which it does not seem to go i 
theso islands. Mr. Selby says that he never met with it c 
heard of it in the more northern English counties, nor i 
Scotland. It does not occur in Mr. Thompson's Irish lis 
in the * Zoological Proceedings.' 

Utility to Man. — In the hands of a good cook this specie 
is a delicate bird for the table. 

In the Portraits d'Oyseaux, the following quatrain wel 
doscribcs the bird and the reason for the name given to i 
by Belon : — 

• Lou pout aommer ceitay-cy, OiUrdeau* 
Piirccqu'il est approclwnt de l'OtUrHe, 



Qui sous le ply dea genoux l'o* regartle, 
uve gros plus qu' a nul autre oyeeau.' 



Le trouve I 



OELAND. [Aland.] 

OELS is a lordship, with the title of a principality, ii 
Lower Silesia, and in the Prussian government of Breslai: 
Together with the principality of Oels Bernstadt, which ha 
been united with it ever since 1745, it has an area of 78 
square miles, above 90,000 inhabitants, and a revenue o 
18,000/. per aunuin, burdened however with debts of lon| 
standing. The soil is in general fertile, and produces mucl 
corn, tiax, fruit, and also timber, the forests being very exten 
Rive. Game and fish are in abundance. The chief town 
Okls, situated in 5 1° 25' N. lat. and 22° 30' E. long., in a plaii 
on the river Oelsa, has a population of 6100 inhabitants 
who carry on considerable manufactures of woollen cloths 
there aro likewise extensive breweries. The palace or cas 
tie, in which there is a good library, with collections o 
works of art and natural history, is surrounded with wall 
and a moat, and has a beautiful park. There are in tin 
town one Roman Catholic and 5 Lutheran churches, 3 hos 
pitals, a Lutheran gymnasium, admirable establishment! 
for the poor, an institution founded in 1821 for the promo 
lion of morality among poor country girls, a theatre, &c 
The principality of Oels. after the death of the last duke 
Charles Frederic of Munsterberg and Oels, in 1647, cam* 
to his son-in-law Duke Silvius Nimrod of Wiirtemberg 
founder of the line of Wiirternberg-Oels. This line becom- 
ing extinct in 1792, the principality came, through his onlj 
daughter and heiress Sophia Frederica Charlotte, to hei 
husband Duko Frederick Augustus of Wiirtemberg ; and 
after his death, in 1805, to his nephew Duke Frederick 
William of Brunswick, who fell in the battle of Quatre Bras 
in 1815, the succession having been secured to him by Fre- 
derick the Great in 1785. After his death it devolved to his 
eldest son and successor Charles, who in 1825 made it over 
to his brother William, who still possesses it, since ho 
assumed tho government of Brunswick in 1830. 

(EN ANT HE, a poisonous genus of apiaceous or umbel- 
liferous plants, one of which, the (E. pimpinelloides, appears 
to have been the oivavSq of Theophrastus and Dioscorides. 
The species are readily known, independently of other cha- 
racters, by their fruits being, by the contraction of the rigid 
pedicels, strongly compacted into heads, the upper side of 
which is muricated by the stiff straight lon^ styles. The 
fruits have on each face five convex obtuse ridges, of which 
the marginal ones are a little the largest. 

The species are all inhabitants of damp meadows or 
watery places, and are common in Europe. The most im- 
portant is CE. crocata, an inhabitant of ditches, banks of 
rivers, and similar situations. This plant, which Dr. Christi- 
son reckons the most energetic of the narcotico-acrid poisonous 
plants of its class, has a root of many lleshy finders, looking 
exactly like a dahlia-root in miniature, but abounding in 
an orange-coloured fetid juice, which is also plentiful in 
other parts of the plant, and in which the deleterious qua- 
lities reside. The stem grows from two to five feet high, 
is much branched, round, and hollow. The leaves are 
of a dark shining green, doubly pinnate, with wedge- 
shaped leatleU variously and deeply cut. The umbels 
are large and convex, of many general and a still greater 
number of partial rays. The bracts of the involucre are 
variable in number and size. The flowers are white, tinged 
with purple. Cases of accidental poisoning with this plant, 
in consequence of its roots having been mistaken for ground- 
nuts, parsni ps, &c, by ignorant people, are common. Ir 
general deatli takes place within three hours and a half of 
the poison having been administered, and often within tho 
first hour, ' 



to the stomach. In man, it is composed of two layers of 
muscular fibres, an external longitudinal layer, and an in • 
ternal, composed of circular fibres, by which the food is pro 
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pelled towards the stomach, and which are lined by a layer 
of soft mucous membrane and a moderately thick cuticle 
continued from that of the lips and mouth. In many ani- 
mals its interior is beset with numerous firm pointed pro- 
cesses directed towards the stomach to prevent any food 
that has passed through it from returning into the mouth ; 
in the ruminants, on the other hand, it is one of the chief 
means by which the partially digested food is brought again 
to the mouth for the chewing, of the cud. 

GE'STRIDjE, a family of Dipterous insects of the section 
Athericera, distinguished by the proboscis being either in a 
rudimentary state or wanting; the palpi are sometimes 
dUtinct and occasionally wanting ; the antennae are short, 
enclosed in a cavity in the fore part of the head; the third 
joint is usually gUbular, and the stylet is usually dorsal ; 
the abdomen is generally large ; the wings have generally 
three posterior cells, of which the first is often closed. 

It will be seen from the above definition that the CEstri 
of the moderns cannot bo the same as the CEstriw (oZorpoc) 
of the antient Greeks, a fly, which, we learn from Aristotle 
(///*/. Anim., iv. 4, &c), Virgil (Georgics, iii. 148), M\m\\, 
and others, is armed with a strong tongue (proboscis), 
pierces the hides and sucks the blood of quadrupeds, and 
makes a peculiar kind of harsh humming noise. Mr. 
Bracy Clark states that the (Estrus bovis makes no noise 
whilst flying, and Mr. W. S. M'Leay says, 'the (Estrus 
equi is also silent in flying, as I have repeatedly myself ob- 
served. 1 The absence in some and the rudimentary state 
of the proboscis in others of the modern CEstri proves that 
they are not blood-suckers ; and this fact is otherwise at 
variance with the description given by the antients, their 
CEstri having a strong proboscis, a circumstance which, 
connected with the blood-sucking habits of the TabanicUe, 
another family of Dipterous insects, induces Mr. M'Leay 
to imagine that the (Estrus of the antients belongs to that 
group. An ingenious paper on this subject, by the gentle- 
man last mentioned, will be found in the 14th volume of 
the ' Linnsean Transactions.' 

The modern (Estridce are certain flies (whose larvae are 
well known by the name of bots) which deposit their eggs 
on tho body of various herbivorous quadrupeds, so that the 
larva when hatched shall find itself in the neighbourhood 
of its appropriate food, either in the hide of the animal, in 
its stomach, or elsewhere. Each species of (Estrus, almost 
invariably confines its attacks to a certain species of 
quadruped, and finds its nutriment in the same part or 
nearly the same part of that quadruped; from this cir- 
cumstance the species are often named after the animal of 
which each is a parasite. 

The larvflo of the CEstri are usually of a conical form, 
and the segments of the body are generally furnished 
with spines; the organs of respiration are situated at the 
posterior extremity of the body, which is the largest ; the 
mouth, which is situated at the opposite extremity, in some 
consists of soft mamillaD, whilst in those species which de- 
rive their nutriment in the stomach of an animal or in such 
a situation that they would be liablo to be dislodged, the 
mouth is furnished with two hooks for prehension ; these 
hooks are curved outwards, so that when once inserted they 
retain their hold without any exertion on the part of the 
insect. 

These larvce are divided by Latreille, according to the 
situations which they inhabit, into cutaneous, cetvical, and 
gastric, as some live in the tumours formed on the skin, 
others in some part of the interior of the head of the animal 
attacked by them, and the last in the stomach. • The eggs 
of the first,' says Latreille, 4 are deposited by the parent 
under the skin, by means of a squamous ovipositor, com- 
posed of four tubes fitting one within the other, and armed 
at the end with hooks and two other appendages. This 
instrument is formed by the last annuii of the abdomen. 
These larv© are not compelled to change their domicile, 
finding themselves, when hatched, in the midst of the puru- 
lent matter on which they feed. The ova of the others are 
simply deposited, and glued to various parts of the skin, 
either in the vicinity of the natural cavities into which the 
larvae afterwards penetiate and take up their abode, or on 
those spots which the animal is in the habit of licking, by 
which means the lame are conveyed by the tongue into 
the mouth, whence they are carried with the food into the 
stomach, to the coats of which they attach themselves.' Mr. 
Bracy Clark thinks the food of these is most probably the 
chyle, which, being nearly pure aliment, may go wholly to 



the composition of their bodies, without any smaaiiiL 
tious residue. When full grown, they paas with tb* <fcf**t*j 
food, and falling to the ground, they seek some com?**** 
retreat, in which they assume the pupa state and ua&vp 
their final transformation. A detailed account of the fcah'j 
of several of the species of CEstri will be found in ii» 
article Bots. 

In the most modern work on dipterous insects* tb* fal- 
lowing seven genera are enumerated as belonging to Ut 
family (Estridct. 

Genus 1. Cuterebra (Clark). Distinguishing character) 
head somewhat swollen in front ; buccal cavity tnanru^; 
proboscis very small and retractile ; third joint of the an- 
tenna ovate ; stylet plumose ; joints of the tarsi pnnM 
with tolerably large pads. Two species of tbts mm vt 
found in North America, the Cuterebra eumcmt sod C. 
buccata; their larvae are parasites on the bare* aai riabcb. 
A third species is found in Cayenne, the C. e pMfftmm . 

2. Hypoderma (Clark) has the proboscis radaianet; t 
small Y-shaped buccal opening; no distinct palpi; tai 
third joint of the antenna is very short and transrem. To 
this genus belongs the (Estrus which attacks the ox <ffm>- 
derma bovis), the larva of which lives in the hide of that 
animal. 

3. (Edemagena. This genus has the buccal owning 
linear, and enlarged above ; it has no proboscis ; the t«u 
palpi are placed near together and are two-jointed, tbm 
second joint is large, orbicular, and compressed ; thedavi 
and pads of the tarsi are large. Only one species of th» 
genus is known, the (Edemagena tarxmdu and tin* a 
found in Lapland. The female fly deposits her efgt oc the 
back of the rein-deer, and the larvae live in the hioe of linJ 
animal. 

4. Cevhenemyia has a very small rounded probates, 
above wnich the palpi are inserted close together; tan vt 
two-jointed, and the second joint \% globular; the tkri 
joint of the antenna? is compressed, and the stylet m in- 
serted at its base. The body is broad and roundel (V 
phenemyia trompe is found in Lapland ; its lam live* n 
the frontal sinus of the rein-deer. Since the ienw ft 
however is found in Saxony, where there are no ma -fan. 
the larva must find its nutriment likewise in smae «a? 
animal. 

5. Cephalemyia. In this genus the body i% but ajanejh 
clothed with hair, the head is very large and rmineal u 
front ; there are no cheek cavities ; the palpi are waacac 
or at least are only represented by two small tubereks; taw- 
stylet of the antenna is apical ; the wings have two psaiimr 
cellules. 

But one species of this genus is recorded, tar Ctptm- 
lomyia oris. The female fly deposits her eggs in Che aeat W 
the sheep, and the larvae live in the frontaTsinua, 

6. Colax. Here there are likewise no buccal esr«*» ; 
the antennae are distant from each other and inserted arxr 
the eyes, the stylet is terminal ; the wings have few an- 
terior cellules; the first posterior cellule m taort ui 
open, the third is closed, and the anal is long. 

The only species hitherto discovered beJongiat, U \h>+ 
genus is found in Brazil ; its habits are unknown. It ^ 
the Colax macula of Wiedemann. 

7. (Estrus. This generic name is now confined t» sa-i 
species of the CEstrida* as have no buccal cavity ; tat r* ? 
wanting, or represented only by minute tuberefet: ^ 
wings are decumbent, and have the first postener orB*. < 
entirely open. 

To this genus belongs the (Estrus whose larra or an » 
found in the stomach of the horse, the (Estrus earn. Ta* 
larvae of two other species {(Estrus A *cmo » ito t JuJ a* «iw 
(Estrus salutaris) are also found in the stomach of t*» 
horse. 

The (Estrus pecorum (a species found in Sweden*, vara 
in the larva state, is found in the intestines of the ox. 

The larva of another species, the (Estrus nasatos. a au£ 
to live in the oesophagus of the horse, the ass, tar ■*«. 
the stag, and the goat 

(ETA. MOUNT. TGrkec*; Thbssaly.] 

(ETHRA, Dr. Leach's name for a genus of Bra ch i al a *a 
Crustaceans, placed by M. Milue Edwards as the repewn- 
tative of his first division {Canceriens Crupiopaks) gf an 
tribe Cancerians ; and indeed his CryptopodCkncenaasn 
composed of this genus solely. Latreille made (£x4nsaae 

*'lfbtoire Nstarelle dr« InsecU* rHpi^fwa,' by M. 
volumes, forming part of the ' Suites • Bum.* 
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Caidppa [Calappa] form the family Cryptopoda ; but M. 
Milne Edwards is of opinion that the only character which 
they have in common with the latter is the existence of 
lam elk r prolongations on the sides of the carapace, disposi- 
tions which are also found in certain Leucosians, whilst all 
the rest of their organization approaches that of the 
Crab*. 

(Ethra. 

The whole surface of the body rugged and appearing as if 
eroded. Carapace a third wider than it is long, oval, 
strongly knobbed above, and with the lateral borders 
strongly dentilated and a little curved upwards. Front 
entire and a little more projecting in the middle than on 
the sides. Eyes very small, the orbits nearly circular, their 
upper border with two small fissures, and the lower border 
separated from the front by a very large gap, Antennary 
fossets nearly square, and the basilary joint of the internal 
antenna filling them almost entirely ; the moveable stem 
of these appendages very small, and bent longitudinally 
forwards. Basilary joint of the external antenna: very 
Iar^e, and advancing up to the lower border of the front, so 
as to fill the gap which would otherwise make the orbit 
communicate with the antennary fosset ; its anterior extre- 
mity very narrow and upon the edge of the inferior orbital 
border; second joint of the external antennae very small, 
occupying the internal canthus of the eyes, and supporting 
astemlet which is rudimentary and very difficult to distin- 
guish. External jaw-feet completely closing the buccal 
frame ; the internal border of their second and third joints 
straight : this last portion is strongly truncated at its pos- 
terior and internal angle, and hides almost entirely the 
pal pi form stemlet which has its origin under its anterior 
and internal angle. Sternal plastron much longer than it 
is wide. Anterior /<?<?* about once and a quarter as long as 
the post- frontal portion of the carapace, and of nearly the 
same form as in Parthenope, excepting that their upper 
and internal surface is slightly concave, so as exactly to fit 
the lower and anterior portion of the trunk ; second pair of 
feet much shorter than the post-frontal portion of the cara- 
pace; the other pairs successively diminishing in length, 
and all surmounted with a sharp and unequal crest, tar- 
sus short and styliform. Abdomen with seven segments in 
the female and five only in the male. 

Place in the System.— M. Milne Edwards is of opinion that 
this form has great affinity with the genus Cryptopodia be- 
longing to the family of Oxyrhynchs, and that it establishes 
the passage between those crustaceans and the other Cance- 
rians, at the same time that it approaches Calappa, whose 
natural place is in the family of Oxystomes. 

Geographical Distribution of the Genus.— East Indian 
and African Seas. 

Example, (Ethra scruposa. Length 2 to 3 inches. Co- 
lour greyish. 

Locality. — Isle of France and Indian Archipelago. 



CEthra scruposa. 
a, the right pmcer, external view. 

OETTINGEN, formerly an independent county in the 



north part of Swabia, now belongs partly to Bavaria and 
partly to Wiirtemberg. Its area is 372 square miles, and 
the population above 61,000. It is a very fertile country, 
watered by the rivers Wernitz and Eger, and produces 
corn, hemp, flax, and timber. It has a good breed of 
horned cattle and horses, and is particularly famous for its 
geese. It abounds in fact in all the necessaries of life 
except salt. It has likewise iron, saltpetre, and remarkably 
fine stone for building. The county is now divided be- 
tween two princes, whose common ancestor, Lewis XV. f 
lived at the time of the Reformation ; of his two sons, Lewis 
XVI. founded the Protestant and Ferdinand the Roman 
Catholic branch: the former, which obtained in 1674 the 
rank of prince of the empire, became extinct in 1731 ; the 
latter was divided by the three sons of William the Elder 
into three branches — Oettingen- Spielberg, which obtained 
the princely dignity in 1734 ; Oettingen-Wallerstein, which 
succeeded by will to the possessions of the extinct Protestant 
line, and obtained the princely dignity in 1774; and Oet- 
tingen- Baldern, which is now likewise extinct. 

Oettingen-Oettingen, or Spielberg, in the circle of the 
Rezat in Bavaria, is 84 square miles in extent, and contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants. The prince resides in the town 
of Oettingen on the Wernitz, in 48° 57' N.lat. and 10° 38' E. 
long. The inhabitants, 3280 in number, are half Pro- 
testants, half Roman Catholics ; there are 250 Jews. It is a 
well built town, has two palaces, a gymnasium, an elegant 
Lutheran church, a Roman Catholic church, a literary 
society, an orphan asylum, and manufactories of cotton, 
linen, and worsted. 

The prince of Oettingen-Wallerstein has a territory of 252 
square miles, partly in Wiirtemberff, partly in Bavaria, with 
46,000 inhabitants. Wallerstein, the capital and residence 
of the prince, is a well built market-town, with 1500 inha- 
bitants. The prince's palace is a handsome building, and 
contains a good library and a collection of paintiugs. 

OFEN. [Buda.] 

OFFENBACH is the capital of a circle in the province 
of Starkenburg, in the grand-duchy of Hesse, and belongs 
to the mediatised princes of Isenberg-Berstein. It is situ- 
ated in a very pleasant and fertile country, about a league 
from Frankfort, on the bank of the Maine, over which there 
is a bridge of boats : it is surrounded on one side with a 
wall, on the other by a navigable canal which joins the 
Maine. It consists of the old and the new town, the latter 
of which is well built. The public buildings are a fine 
palace, a Lutheran, a French Calvinist, and 2 Calvin ist 
churches, and a gymnasium. The population is 8000. Offen- 
bach is the only considerable commercial and manufacturing 
town in the grand-duchy. The manufactures are, very va- 
rious : the principal are leather, hats, silks, hosiery, earthen- 
ware, all kinds of lacquered goods, gold and silver wire, 
jewellery, snuff" and tobacco, wax candles, white-lead, cho- 
colate, and carriages, which are much esteemed all over 
Germany for lightness and durability. 

OFFICE FOUND. By the common law of England, 
where the king is entitled, upon the occurrence of certain 
events, to take possession of real or personal property previ- 
ously belonging to a subject, the facts upon which the 
king's title accrues must be first ascertained by an inquisi- 
tion or inquest of office. This inquiry is executed by some 
officer of the crown, such as the escheator, coroner, or 
sheriff, or by persons specially commissioned for the pur- 
pose, and the facts are ascertained by a jury of an indeter- 
minate number, but consisting usually, though not neces- 
sarily, of twelve men. Such inquests were much more 
frequent before the abolition of military tenures, when in- 
quisitions post mortem were instituted upon the death of 
any of the king's tenants, to inquire of what lands he died 
possessed, and of other matters tending to establish the 
king's rights respecting the property of the deceased. 
[Jury.] When an inquisition of this kind has been exe- 
cuted and returned, it is said to be tin office found. Thus 
where treasure has been discovered under circumstances 
which do not give it to the owner of the land, an inquest is 
held, and the king, upon office found, takes it ; and where 
a person of illegitimate birth dies intestate, the king (if he 
is the immediate lord of the fee), upon office found, is en- 
titled to all his land: in the latter case however the land is 
generally granted again to some person or persons who can 
make out the most reasonable claim to it. So also the ver- 
dict of a jury upon a coroner's inquest, declaring a person 
to have died ut felo de $e, is an office found, upon which 
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the king becomes entitled to take possession of the property 
of the deceased. 

OFFICE, HOLY (Sanctum Offlcium), is the name of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal established in the thirteenth century 
by popes Honorius III., Gregory IX., and Innocent IV., to 
try heretics, blasphemers, apostates, relapsed Jews or Mo- 
hammedans, witches and wizards, polygamists, and other 
persons charged with infractions of the canons of the 
Church. The judges of this court were called inquisitors, 
whence the tribunal itself has been commonly styled the 
• Holy Inquisition.' The name of inquisitors, or inquirers 
after heretics, appears as early as the reign of Theodosius I., 
who, by his constitution against the Manich&ans and other 
heretics, a.d. 382, after adjudging the punishment of death 
for several aggravated cases of heresy, directs that ' Inquisi- 
tores ad conquirendos et eruendos hereticos * be appointed 
by the prefect of the Prajtorium. (Ojdex Theodosianus, 
Gotho/redi, xvi., tit. 5, lex 9.) This is the first law under 
tho Christian emperors by which the punishment of death 
is awarded for heresy. Constantine had only sentenced the 
Arians to banishment, though ho threatened to punish with 
death those who should retain and make use of the books of 
Alius. The subsequent law of Honorius, a.d. 398, expels 
from the towns the ' Clerici * or priests of the Montanists 
and Eunomians, and if they persist in bringing people toge- 
ther, it banishes them for life. It further orders their books 
to be burnt, and condemns all persons who are found to 
conceal them to be beheaded. (Cod. Tkeod., xvi., tit. 5, 1. 
34.) Two more constitutions or laws of Honorius (51 and 
56 of the same book and title in the Theodosian Code) 
threaten with proscription and death those who publicly 
profess certain heresies. These arc the oldest laws on record 
which make heresy a capital crime ; but it ought to be ob- 
served, that there is no law in the whole Theodosian Code 
which subjects heretics in general to the pain of death, that 
punishment being reserved for the leaders, those who col- 
lected assemblages of people, made proselytes, and preached 
or spread certain heterodox doctrines specified and con- 
demned by the laws. The trial and punishment in all such 
cases were left to the civil magistrate. 

Previous to the time of Theodosius I. there had been per- 
secutions of Arians by the Orthodox, and vice versd, carried 
on through the violence of individuals; but there was no 
specific law making heresy a capital offence. Towards the 
heathens the case was different. Constantius (a.d. 353) had 
forbidden heathen sacrifices under pain of death. Theodo- 
sius I. confirmed that law, andTheodosius II., after remitting 
the capital penalty (a.d. 423), put it in force again in 426. 
(Gothofredus, Dc Statu Paganorum.) Most of the earlier 
fathers, Tertullian, Cyprian. Lactantius, Hilarius, Ambrose, 
and Gregory Nazianzcnus, and even Athanasius, openly dis- 
claim violence as a means of enforcing unity and obedience to 
the Church. Chrysostom and Augustin however think that 
heretics ought to be prevented from holding assemblies, 
and ought to be confined or banished, but not put to death. 
But it ought to be remembered that the heretics of thoso 
times, the Arians and Donatists in particular, constituted 
political factions which rebelled against the authority of the 
state, murdered their antagonists, demolished their houses, 
and committed all sorts of violence, as may be seen by the 
letters of Augustin. 

The first person on record who was juridically condemned 
and put to death for heresy is Priscillianus, the leader of a 
sect in Spam, in the latter part of the fourth century. Two 
Spanish bishops, one of whom was called Idacius, accused 
Priscillianus, with two other priests or bishops, before a 
council held at Bordeaux, a.d. 385. Priscillianus appealed 
to the emperor Maximus, who had assumed the imperial 
purple in Gaul, and who was then residing at Treves, whi- 
ther Priscillianus and his friends were taken, being followed 
by their prosecutor Idacius. Martin, bishop of Tours, 
interceded in their behalf; but after his departure from 
Treves, Maximus entrusted Evodius. the prefect of the Prm- 
toriurn, with the trial of the accused, and upon his report 
Maximus condemned them to be beheaded. This novelty 
vas generally censured, and Ambrose and Martin of Tours 
strongly reprobated the part which Idacius had acted, and 
which they characterised as unbecoming the episcopal 
character. The consequence was, that Idacius was excom- 
municated, and died in exile. 

Justinian, in the first book of his Code, in which he treats 
of the Catholic faith, and defines its creed according to the 
first four general councils, of Nic*a, Constantinople, Epbe- I 



sua, and Calchedop, forbids public dkpuftaiioos upon 4j< 
mas, and enacts several penalties against heretic*, Jew 
and apostates. In the 131st Novel, the same en poor a** 

* We receive the doctrines of the four Holy Synod* as ta 
Divine Scriptures, and their Canons we observe as laws 
Thus the orthodox creed, as expounded in the four oo«m* 
became the law of the empire, an empire which w»« t**- 
administered despotically, and dissent from that creed va 
an offence against the law. From this principle the *a*< 
penal code against heretics was derived. But tot ict*xi 
centuries after, cases of heresy were tried and penal* 
awarded by the ordinary courts, as the bishops bid c 
then any temporal jurisdiction. In course of time haver. 
councils interfered, and after condemning particular tent: 
as heretical, specified in some instances the punahacau \ 
be inflicted upon heretics, Jews, snd aputtalee- [Jt*» 
It became the practice for the bishops to examine iW ac 
cused, and decide whether there were sufficient gn*u*i 
for the charge of heresy against them ; if the charge vi 
proved, they were to admonish them, and convince Li*-i 
of their errors, after which, if the accused remained ;': 
durate, the bishop handed them over to the secular cour 

• Heretici perseverantes in errore relinquantur Cuius sec . 
laris judicio.* (Council of Tarracona, ajx 1242.) And tt 
law of Las Partidas, which is still the fundamental code < 
Spain, promulgated in 1258, says: 4 Heretic* may W * 
cused by any one of the people before the respective bt»b- 
or his vicar, who must examine and interrogate tbcm upu 
the various articles of the faith, and if they find thai it* 
err in them or in any other thing which the church < 
Rome commands to be believed and observed, he must ir 
deavour to convert them and make them forsake tbe-r errj 
by means of good arguments and mild words. And eu. 
the penitents have acknowledged their belief, the> arc to L 
reconciled to the church and be forgiven. But if it *u hx\ 
pens that they will not forsake their errors, the bishop at* 
convict them as heretics, and then hand them oxer to ti 
secular or lay judges.' The lay judges however were n 
mere executors of the episcopal verdict : they examined xh 
proceedings, and having convinced themselves of their reji 
larity, they awarded the penalty. By a clause of the sen 
law of Las Partidas, * the property of those who arc ca 
demncd as heretics, or who die in the heretical beheC S 
longs to their children or other descendant*** The tnac^ 
of confiscation is here not recognised. This was a U 
kingdom of Castile ; but in Aragon, France, and Italy, 
different process was introduced by means of the lx»|i 
sition. 

Iu the council of the Lateran, convoked at Rome * 111, 
by Innocent III., new and severe enactments wee mui 
against heretics, but the cogniiauce of matters of herw 
was left to the ordinaries or bishops. But some jvj* Wj 
this time, Innocent himself, of his own au thorny, had *: 
a commission consisting of two legates, who were* G*u«t.a 
monks, accompanied by subordinate priests and *j£ctt\ t 
the south of France, in order to extirpate the hm&j «f it 
Albigenses. These legates acted independently ef the koc 
bishops; they held their own court, before which tas* w- 
moned, by the suthority of the pope, individuals arrears t 
heresy, and condemned, and inflicted penalties, and ne 
capital punishments. Dominic de Guzman, the ftn w i r . . 
the order of Dominicans, was one of the most zrale» ifr=: 
of this commission, the members of which were oJn 
Inquisitors. This however was only a temporary and k*a 
commission. 

In 1208, Peter de Castelnau, one of the lejrsies, «b» ±* 
become obnoxious for his severity, was murdered near T -. 
louse, and Innocent was so exasperated, that he pre*ra» 
a crusade against the Albigenses, which, after a loer rtr^ 
gle, ended in their extermination. [ALBfnaxss* j E: 
norius III., the successor of Innocent, issued new prwcfci*-. 
against heretics, which were enforced by the miper 
Frederic II. in three constitutions, or laws, dated Pa*:*, ± j 
1 224, by which he condemned impenitent heretic* u *Wii 
and those who repented to perpetual imprisonment. la J* 
year 1228 a severe penal law against heretic* wms ro^> 
in the city of Milan by Cardinal Godfrey of Sl Mark, ;*;= 
legate, with the consent of the archbishop and the r***» 
it was to the effect that • no heretic should be allceed u •*- 
main in the state of Milan ; that any person ini^h: U* h*. ~» 
on a heretic and bring him before the magt*;ratc» , :— *> 
those who were convicted as heretics by the Kcoe%n*^— 
Court should be executed by the prator wuhtu ten is* % 
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their bouses pulled down, and their property confiscated to 
the community.' (Calchi, Historic Patrice, b. xiii. ; Corio, 
Storia di Milano, part h\, p. 72; Verri, Storia di Mi- 
lano, ch. ix.) No less than fifteen sects of heretics, 
with strange names, are enumerated by these histo- 
rians as having been discovered within the state of Milan. 
The archbishop of Milan at the time was Enrico da Settala, 
who exerted himself greatly in rooting out the heretics, and 
having probably exceeded all bounds, he was at last banished 
by the council of the republic, for which the council and the 
poiesta were excommunicated by the pope. In the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of this archbishop, it was stated that • being 
appointed inquisitor, he destroyed the heretics.' It was 
about the year 1233 that Pope Gregory IX. laid down the 
rules and defined the jurisdiction of the inquisitors 1 courts, 
which he sent to various countries, under the name of In- 
quisitorial Missions. He appointed as chief inquisitor in 
Lombardy, Pietro da Verona, a Dominican monk, who was 
strenuously seconded by the then podesta of Milan, Oldrado 
da Trcsseno, who consigned to the flames numerous here- 
tics. The likeness of this podesta. was, not many years 
since, and probably is still, seen sculptured in relief in the 
facade of the hall of the municipal council at Milan, with 
an inscription recording, among other things, that he had 
burnt the heretics as in duty bound : ' Catharos, ut debuit, 
uxit; The chronicler Fiamma says, that he was the first 
who put heretics to death in Milan. By degrees inquisitors 
were sent by the popes to most Italian cities ana states, 
where, with the consent of the local authorities, they estab- 
lished their tribunal, and had their officers, notaries, inform- 
ers, and other agents. Dominican monks were generally 
employed as inquisitors, as the principal object of the insti- 
tution of their order was to defend the orthodox faith by 
arguing and preaching against heresy, on which account 
they are styled * Fratres Prcedicatores,* or brother preacliers. 
The inquisitor Pietro da Verona, in the course of nineteen 
Years, burnt a great number of heretics throughout Lom- 
bard}', banished or frightened away a still greater number, 
and confiscated their property. A certain Confaloniere of 
Alliate, being warned that he was on Fra Pietro's list, con- 
spired with several of his friends, who lay in wait for the 
inquisitor, and on the 6lh of April, 1252, as he was return- 
ing from Como to Milan, in company with another Domi- 
nican, they killed him near Barlassina, and wounded his 
companion, who died a few days after. The inquisitor was 
shortly after canonized by Pope Innocent IV., under the 
title of St. Peter Martyr. In 1277, another Dominican, 
brother Pagano da Lecco, was killed in the same manner 
in Valtellina. 

The chroniclers of the various cities of Lombardy record 
the acts of the inquisitors, and the number of heretics and 
witches whom they put to death at particular times. The 
chronicle of Mural to states that brother Antonio da Casale, 
inquisitor of Como, in 1416, sent three hundred heretics to 
the stake in one single year. Tartarotti states that in the 
year 1485 forty-one witches were burned at Como. Barto- 
lomeo Spina, ' De Strigibus,' ch. 13, states that in the 
diocese of Como the number of those who were tried annu- 
ally by the Inquisition exceeded one thousand ; that the in- 
quisitor employed eight, ten, and even more vicars, and that 
almost every year about one hundred persons were burned. 
{Letter e del Conte Gianbaitista Giovio aW Abate Betti- 
nelli, letter vi.) 

The Inquisition was introduced into Rome as well as 
other parts of Italy by Gregory IX., and entrusted to the Do- 
minicans, but it was a long time before it was established as 
a distinct aud permanent court. Inquisitors were appointed 
by the pope on particular occasions, who visited the various 
provinces and towns, proclaiming to all persons the obligation 
they were under of informing against those whom they knew 
or suspected of being heretics, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. At the same time they also made it known that all per- 
sons guilty of heresy who came of themselves before the in- 
quisitor within a certain fixed period, and accused themselves 
and professed repentance, should receive absolution and be 
only subject to a canonical penance. These penances were 
public, humiliating and very severe, as may be seen by a 
letter of St. Dominic concerning a heretic whom he had 
converted, by the acts of the council of Bcziers, a.d. 1233, 
and of the council of Tarracona in 1242. After the expira- 
tion of the peiriod of grace, the inquisitor proceeded ex-officio 
against those who were denounced, the name of the informer 
being kept secret : he examined witnesses privately in pre* 



sence of a notary and two priests, and having taken down the 
evidence in writing, he read it over to the witnesses, who 
were asked whether they confirmed what had been read. 
If there appeared to be sufficient grounds for proceeding 
against the accused, the inquisitor ordered his arrest by 
the municipal officers, and he was taken to the convent of 
the Dominicans, if there was one in the town, or to the 

Srison of the ecclesiastical court. He was then interrogated 
y the inquisitor, and his answers might be used afterwards 
as evidence against him. If the accused denied the charge 
of heresy, he was supplied with a copy of the instruction and 
depositions, but without the names of the accuser and wit- 
nesses, and with the omission of such circumstances as 
might discover them. The accused having made his answer 
or defence, which was taken down in writing, if he denied 
the charges, the inquisitor, together with the bishop of the 
diocese or his delegate, if they thought proper, ordered him 
to be put to the torture in order to obtain his confession. 
The torture might be repeated three times, but it was after- 
wards ordered to be applied only once ; this regulation 
however was often evaded by suspending the torments and 
then resuming them, and considering the whole as one 
torture. If in the end there were not sufficient grounds 
for the conviction of the prisoner, he was declared to be 
' suspected of heresy,* was obliged to make a public abjura- 
tion of all heresies, and was subject to certain penalties, 
according to the nature of the case. If the accused was 
convicted of heresy, but professed his repentance, he was 
condemned to prison for life, a penalty which however might 
be mitigated by the inquisitor. But if he was a relapsed, 
that is to say, had been tried before, and found guilty or 
only strongly suspected, there was no mercy for him ; he was 
• relaxatus,' that is to say, given over to the lay magistrate, 
who, according to the civil and canon laws, was bound to 
put him to death upon the sentence of the inquisitor which 
declared him a heretic. The only favour shown to the re- 
lapsed heretic who confessed and abjured his guilt was, to 
be strangled before he was burnt. If the convicted heretic 
was not relapsed, but impenitent, a respite of the sentence 
was granted in order to effect his conversion, and if he 
at last abjured, his life was spared, and ho was sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment. If he persisted in his impe- 
nitence, he was publicly burned alive. Such were the 
principal characteristics of the old or delegated Inquisition 
as it existed from the thirteenth century to the latter part 
of the fifteenth, and the regulations of which are found 
in the ' Directorium Inquisitorura ' of Friar Nicholas Ey- 
meric, a native of Catalonia, and a Dominican monk of the 
fourteenth century, who held the office of chief inquisitor 
in Aragon for forty-two years. 

The Inquisition had nearly fallen into disuse in the king- 
dom of Aragon in the fifteenth century, in consequence of 
the total extinction of the heretical sects in the south of 
France, whose spreading on the other side of the Pyrenees 
had occasioned the introduction of the inquisitional courts into 
Catalonia and Aragon. In the kingdoms of Castile and Leon 
and of Portugal, the Inquisition had not yet taken perma- 
nent root. But towards the end of the fifteenth century, the 
Holy Office was introduced into Spain under a new and 
more appalling form, and became consolidated and perma- 
nent, and more absolute and independent than in any 
other country of Europe. This is what is designated by 
JLlorente and other writers by the name of the ' Modem 
or Spanish Inquisition.' 

Alfonso de llodeja, prior of the Dominican convent of 
Seville, and Friar Philip de Barberis, inquisitor of the 
kingdom of Sicily, which was then subject to the crown of 
Aragon, suggested to Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1477, the 
establishment of the Inquisition in Spain for the purpose 
of punishing those Christians who secretly relapsed to the 
Jewish faith. The converts, or children of converts, from 
Judaism, were looked upon with dislike and mistrust by 
the old Christians; and many of them were at the same 
time among the wealthiest merchants and monied men of 
Spain, and as such had numerous debtors. Reports 
were spread of their secret meetings with those who had 
remained Jews, of their profaning the images of Jesus 
Christ, and even crucifying Christian children. Ferdinand 
easily listened to the suggestion ; but Isabella, a princess of 
mild character, hesitated for some time, and without her 
consent nothing could be effected in the dominions of the 
crown of Castile. Means were at last found to alarm her 
conscience; she was toid that the interests of religion 
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required her acquiescence, and accordingly sne solicited, by 
means of her ambassador at Rome, a Papal bull, authorising 
the establishment of the Inquisition in the kingdom of 
Castile. The bull, despatched from Rome in November, 
1478, authorised Ferdinand and Isabella to appoint two or 
three bishops or other dignitaries of the church, aged at 
least forty years, of irreproachable character, graduates in 
theology and the canon law, who were to be commissioned 
to seek after and discover, throughout the dominions of the 
Spanish sovereigns, all apostates, heretics, and their abet- 
tors, with full power to proceed against them according to 
law and custom. Isabella however suspended the execution 
of the bull for two years, desiring at the same time that 
measures of persuasion should be adopted to warn the 
relapsed converts of their error and of their danger. A 
catechism was composed expressly for them, and several 
pamphlets against Judaism were issued. In 1480 the 
Cortes of Castile assembled at Toledo, and passed several 
restrictive measures against the Jews, with the view of 
checking their intercourse with the Christians. Nothing 
however was said in that assembly about the Inquisition. 
At last, in September, 1480, Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
were then staying at Medina del Campo, appointed two 
Dominicans as inquisitors, with an assessor and a fiscal 
attorney ; and on the 9th of October a royal order was 
despatched to the governors of provinces to furnish the new 
inquisitors and their retinue with everything necessary for 
their journey to Seville ; and at the same time their privi- 
leges were declared, which were the same as those granted 
by the emperor Frederic II. to the inquisitors in Italy in the 
thirteenth century. The inquisitors established their court 
in the Dominican convent of St. Paul of Seville, whence, on 
the 2nd of January, 1 48 1 , they issued their first edict, by which 
they ordered the arrest of several ' new Christians,' as they 
were styled, who were strongly suspected of heresy, and 
the sequestration of their property, denouncing the pain of 
excommunication against those who favoured or abetted 
them. The number of prisoners soon became so great, 
that the Dominican convent not being large enough to 
contain them, the court was removed to the castle of Triana, 
in a suburb of Seville. The inquisitors issued another edict, 
by which they ordered every person, under pain of mortal 
sin and excommunication, to inform against those who had 
relapsed into the Jewish faith or rites, or who gave reason 
for suspecting them of beiug relapsed, specifying numerous 
indications by which they might be known. Sentences of 
death soon followed; ana in the course of that year, 1481, 
298 new Christians were burnt alive in the city of Seville, 
2000 in other parts of Andalusia, and 17,000 were subjected 
to various penalties. The property of those who were 
executed, which was considerable, was confiscated. (Ma- 
riana, Hist, de Espana, b. 24, ch. 17.) The terror excited 
by these executions caused a vast number of new Christians 
to emigrate: several who were condemned as contumacious 
repaired to Rome, and appealed to Pope Sixtus IV. against 
the inquisitors. The pope wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
January, 1482, complaining of the arbitrary conduct of the two 
inquisitors appointed by them, revoking the authority which 
he had given to their majesties to appoint other inquisitors, and 
reserving that right to himself, which he exercised by a brief 
in the following February. Among these new appointments 
was that of the afterwards famousTorquemada. Queen Isabella 
now wrote to the pope, requesting him to give a permanent 
and fixed form to the new tribunal, and to make its judg- 
ments definitive without appeal to Rome, complaining at 
the same time that she was accused of doing all that she 
had done in favour of the Catholic faith, for the sake of the 
confiscations which follow the condemnations. The pope 
laid the proposal of Isabella before a committee of Spanish 
cardinals and bishops who were then at Rome, and among 
whom was Rodrigo ae Bona, afterwards pope Alexander VI. 
By their advice Sixtus IV. despatched a brief to Isabella, 
appointing Manrique, archbishop of Seville, to be apostolic 
judge of appeal for all Spain, with power to decide on all 
appeals from the judgments of the Inquisition. By several 
other briefs, directed to the various archbishops of Spain, 
the pope gave them the power and regulated the manner 
of appointing the ordinary inquisitors in the various dioceses. 
Notwithstanding these measures, appeals from Spain con- 
tinued to be received at Rome ; and the pope again wrote, 
in August of the same year, to the archbishop of Seville, 
ordering the proceedings against several individuals to be 
quashed, and recommending mildness and moderation, ' 



This recommendation however had no effect. Sana s*W. 

the pope appointed Thomas de Toraaetnada, poor <d tbe 
Dominican convent of Segovia, to the new dignity ef «- 
quisitor-general of the kingdom of Castile; and by aancW 
brief, dated 17th October, 1483, be made him hkrvm a- 

3 u is i tor-general of the kingdom of Aragon. with full jur»~ 
iction over all other inquisitors in Spain and it* 4eceiUo- 
cies. His powers were confirmed by Innocent \ IIL ;i 
February, 1486. Torquemada chose for hn ■■■iiinnai 
councillors two jurists, J. Gutierrez and Tristan de Mea-st: 
he created four subordinate courts, at Seville, Coniuba, Jao, 
and Villa Real ; the last was soon after transntrretf t* 
Toledo. The Dominican monks, who had been aeeauiiat 
inquisitors by the pope in February, 1 482, at firs* rafawif t§ 
submit to the authority of Torquemada, but they taailT 
yielded. Ferdinand at the same time appointed s rur&l 
council of the supreme Inquisition, • Conaejo de la "mauiia 
Inquisicion,' of which the grand- inquisitor vuprwWni 
right and for life, and a bishop and two doctors-at-law we* 
councillors. The councillors had a deliberative role ta all 
matters of civil law, but the president alone jadyii m 
matters which concerned the canon or eceJcsiaatxai lav. 

Torquemada and his two assessors framed ta* organ*: 
laws of the new tribunal, which were styled * InstracUun*, 
and were partly based on the older * Dneetoraan loq*m- 
torum' of JSymeric Being sanctioned by a jnnta of ii» tn 
quisitors of the four courts which he bad established mA 
of the royal councillors, the instructions, constant U *t 
articles, were promulgated at Seville, the 29th October, 
1484. They are given at length by Llorente. m the vtia 
chapter of his History. New articles were added to tbem 
in 1488 and 1498, and lastly tbe inquisi tor-general Vshka. 
in 1561, compiled a new series of ordinances in SI artock* 
which regulated ever after the practice and proceeniae? rf 
the Spanish Inquisition. They are also given by Uomx*. 
in the 22nd chapter of his work. They are sufaatast&wt 
the same as those already noticed as being in practice tr 
the old Inquisition, but are more minute, and rather s»*v 
unfavourable to the accused. By the old practice, far tx- 
stance, the names of the witnesses for the prosecutua m 
in many cases communicated to the accused, to whoa uVr 
were of great use for his defence. Confiscation ctftie pro- 
perty of those who were condemned was not generalh en- 
forced under the old practice, and this was mace pamrobri? 
the case in the kingdom of Aragon, a circumstance vtei 
explains the resistance of the Aragonese, among vhco Lfc* 
old or delegate Inquisition had been established fee er»- 
turies, to the introduction of the new Inquisition a* iz*tr 
tuted by Torquemada. 

Another important characteristic of the new Spanish h*», 
sition was its compact organisation and independence of ii 
other authorities. The inquisitor-general was appotaierf fcr 
life ; he was proposed by the king and approved bv ib# p*ft. 
He appointed all other inquisitors under nim,as veti a» tu- 
tors and other agents. He had full and discretionary ppwer h 
the papal bulls in all matters of heresy. Tbe grsod inqm»^ 
tor, being thus placed as a distinct power be tew a the kanr 
and the pope, was in reality independent of both. H* cnM 
refuse to submit to those papal decretals and ball* wtara W 
did not approve, by alleging that they infrineed oaeo 3r 
rights of the Spanish monarchy; and he could Lkm 
evade the king's ordinances, by alleging tbe papal k* -* 
which forbade the inquisitors to tamper with the «r*V 
power under pain of excommunication. A moot **? 
proofs of this assumed irresponsibility, one of tbe *inmgc< 
is the famous trial of Carranza, archbishop of Toledo in thr 
reign of Philip II., who had attended Charles V. at St. ¥»*■ 
in his last moments, and whom neither the brief* U the t*e» 
Pius IV. nor the remonstrances of the prelates hhbSW 
at the council of Trent could save from being cuei-ir* 
in the prisons of the Spanish Inquisition for tmwr taaa 
seven years, without a termination of his trial ; and «Wis 
last pope Pius V. demanded of the Spanish inquwasar *- 
of the king, under pain of excommunication, thai tbe arrf- 
bishop and the papers of his trial should be sect to Roes 
all sorts of obstacles were thrown in the way of b» **•*> 
ture and his final acquittal by the pope. After ihe at* * 
of Pius V. new proceedings were commenced m Srm * 
prove the archbishop guilty of heresy, and on the uiawe 
tion being transmitted to Rome, Gregory XIII, whened**** 
ceeded Pius V., was, though with evident reluetaaee e 
duced to declare, on the Nth April. 1576, that the **+ 
bishop of Toledo was strongly suspected of bcneting \ 
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proposition* qualified as Lutheran, and which had heen I its sovereign rights in this particular. A series of statutes 
deduced from the context of his writings hy the casuists of I were issued at various times by the senate to regulat* 
the Inquisition. _He was then sentenced to five years' con- | the proceedings of the inquisitors, which are given by 

Paolo Sarpi, in Jris • History of the Venetian Inquisition/ and 



fineraent in a Dominican convent and other canonical 
penances. A few days after this sentence, the archbishop, 
who was then seventy-two years of age, was taken danger- 
ously ill, and before receiving the sacrament, on the 30th 
April, he solemnly declared in presence of several witnesses 
• that he had never fallen into the errors with which he 
had been charged ; that his expressions had been distorted 
into a meaning totally different from his ; that he however 
humbly submitted to the judgment pronounced by the 
sovereign pontiff, and heartily forgive all those who had 
taken part against him in the trial, and would pray for 
them before the throne of Grace.' On the 2nd of the fol- 
lowing May the archbishop died in the convent of La 
Minerva at Rome, in which he was detained, and where he 
was buried. An inscription was placed over his tomb by 
order of Gregory XIII., in which he was described as a 
prelate ' illustrious for his birth, his life, his doctrine, his 
preaching, and his charity.' Llorente gives a copious ab- 
stract of this celebrated trial in chapters 32, 33, and 34 of 
his History of the Inquisition. 

Pope Paul III., alarmed at the progress of the doctrines 
of the Reformation, with the consent of Charles V. sent 
inquisitorial commissioners to the various states and pro- 
vinces of Italy to try heretics ; but they were instructed to 
proceed according to the usual form of the ecclesiastical 
courts, the depositions and names of the witnesses were to 
be communicated to the accused, and sentence of condemna- 
tion waa not accompanied by confiscation ; in short their 
powers were very different from those of the Spanish In- 
quisition. The Spanish viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro 
oe Toledo, applied to the pope for an inquisitorial com- 
missioner with a brief to proceed against persons suspected 
of heresy, but the Neapolitans, who were acquainted with 
the severities of the Spanish Inquisition, revolted, and, after 
much bloodshed, Charles V. promised that no Inquisition 
should be established in the kingdom of Naples, and that 
cases of heresy should be tried, as before, by the ordinary 
episcopal courts. These occurrences took place in 1546-7, 
and the Neapolitans, the better to secure themselves against 
the dreaded tribunal, established a court whose office it was 
to watch against any attempt to introduce the same under 
any shape— a kind of inquisition against the Inquisition. 
This court, which continued to exist till the French invasion 
of 1799, was styled ' Tribunale contro quello del Sant Uffi- 
*io,' and was composed of deputies, chiefly noblemen 
chosen by the different Seggi into which the* Neapolitan 
nobility was classed. To the Neapolitan character, mercu- 
rial and communicative, the secret and mysterious proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition were peculiarly obnoxious. 

Philip II. wished to introduce the Spanish Inquisition 
into the duchy of Milan, but the towns of Lombardy sent 
deputies to the council of Trent to remonstrate against it, 
and the Milanese and other Italian bishops wrote to the 
pope and to Cardinal Borromeo, representing that the In- 
quisition of Spain acted in the dark, in an arbitrary manner, 
*nd with strange and fearful forms of proceeding, that it 
|ook away the jurisdiction from the bishops, that it showed 
itself more a rival than a subject to the papal see, that it 
tad repeatedly refused to send a copy of its trials to Rome, 
ind that if it were introduced into Italy, the Italian prelates, 
laving its terrors before their eyes, would become estranged 
Vom the holy see. The pope, being easily persuaded by 
hose reasons, interposed with King Philip, saying that if 
squired he would, after consulting with the bishops of 
-Ambardy, himself send inquisitorial commissioners from 
tome, who should proceed not according to the Spanish 
orm, but according to the canon law, and without prejudice 
o the episcopal authority. Thus the Spanish Inquisition 
ras not introduced into Milan or into any other Italian 
tate, with the exception of Sicily, which was an old de- 
tendency of the crown of Aragon. 

The court of the Inquisition, as it was established in the 
ixteenth century, in Tuscany, Venice, Milan, Parma, and 
ther Italian states, consisted of one inquisitor, sent from 
tome, with assessors approved by the sovereign of the re- 
port ive states, who appointed deputies or commissioners to 
tend the trials and report to him. The sentences of the 
>urt were subject to the sanction of the temporal sove- 
jgn. 

The republics of Venice showed itself the most jealous of 
P. C, INo. 1028. 



by Limborch, b. i., ch. 17. By a concordat with Pope Julius 
III., a.d. 1551, it was decreed that three senators weie to 
attend all the proceedings and judgments of the Inquisition 
in the city of Venice, and although they took no part in 
the trial, they had the right to suspend the execution of 
the sentence and report to the senate. In the provincial 
towns lay magistrates were appointed to perform the same 
duty in the respective courts of the Inquisition. The In- 
quisition could not molest Jews or other unbelievers, or 
Greeks living under the protection of the republic. It 
could not take cognizance of cases of blasphemy or poly- 
gamy—which belonged to the secular jurisdiction — nor of 
witchcraft, nor of minor infractions of discipline, such as 
eating or selling of meat on Fridays, &c. Numerous other 
checks are provided by the same statutes. In short, 
although the Venetian senate was obliged by prudential 
reasons to admit the Inquisition within its territories, it 
took care to render it as inoffensive as possible. The famous 
tribunal of the state Inquisition, which was entirely a 
political institution of the Venetian aristocracy, and must 
not be confounded with the ecclesiastical Inquisition, is 
described under Venice. 

In Tuscany the grand-dukes Medici had provided that 
deputies appointed by themselves should attend the trials 
of the inquisitorial court, and should report to them, and 
that no sentence should be executed without their sanction. 
But in the year 1566, pope Pius V., a zealous promoter of 
the Inquisition, demanded of the grand-duke Cosmo I. the 
person of Pietro Carnesecchi, a man of some rank and learn- 
ing, and well affected to his sovereign, but who had pub- 
licly adopted several tenets of the Protestant Reformers. 
Cosmo gave him up to the officers of Rome, but at the same 
time wrote earnestly to the pope to save him. Pius was 
inclined to spare his life, if Carnesecchi had shown signs 
of repentance, but he boldly persisted in his opinions, 
and in August, 1567, he was convicted by the Roman 
Inquisition of thirty-four heretical tenets, and condemned 
to death. The grand-duke again wrote in his behalf, and 
the pope suspended the execution for ten days, promising 
to spare his life on condition that Carnesecchi should ab- 
jure his tenets, and he sent him a friar to exhort him 
to do so. But Carnesecchi remained firm : he argued with 
the monk and wanted to gain him over to his own opinions. 
He was publicly beheaded at Rome, and afterwards burnt. 
In the following century Galileo was summoned from 
Florence to Rome, where however he was treated with con- 
siderable lenity, and after a verbal abjuration and a few 
months' confinement, he was allowed to return to Florence. 
The executions in Tuscany in consequence of sentences of 
the Inquisition have been comparatively few. The tribunal 
continued to exist in Tuscany till the reign of Leopold of 
Austria, who began by curtailing its jurisdiction, took away 
its ' sbirri,' or bailiffs, gave the censorship of books to a lay 
magistrate, and at last abolished the tribunal altogether in 
1787. About the same time it was suppressed at Milan by 
the emperor Joseph II. In 1769 the duke of Parma 
abolished it in his territories. 

Pope Paul III. founded at Rome, by a bull dated April, 
1643, the Congregation of the Holy Office, consisting of six 
cardinals, who were styled ' inquisitors-general of the faith,' 
who had the superintendence over all other inquisitors, and 
he gave them full authority to proceed, without the con- 
currence of the ordinaries or bishops, against all heretics or 
persons suspected of heresy, to punish them, confiscate their 
property, to degrade and deliver to the secular courts all 
clerical offenders, to call in if required the assistance of the 
secular arm, to appoint inquisitors with such powers as 
they thought proper, to appoint fiscal attorneys, notaries, and 
other officials, and to hear and decide on appeals from the 
judgment of other inquisitors. The pope however declared 
that by this bull he did not intend to make any alteration 
in the privileges of the Spanish Inquisition as then esta- 
blished. 

In 1564 popes Pius IV. and V. confirmed and extended 
the powers of the Roman Inquisition, which however were 
resisted in the kingdom of France. In that kingdom there 
was no regular tribunal of the Inquisition. The Cardinal de 
Lorraine,under Henri II., had indeed appointed delegated in- 
quisitors who acted as extraordinary judges in the trials of 
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the Huguenots, but their jurisdiction was not exclusive, at 
the parliament also took cognizance of the crime of heresy, 
besides which the king appointed special commissioners for 
t he sa me purpose. ( Histoire du Parlement de Pari*, ch . 2 1 .) 
But the authority of the Inquisition was totally abolished 
in France as soon as tolerance was established by the Edit 
de Nantes under Henri IV., which allowed the Protestants 
the exercise of their religion, for tolerance and the Inquisi- 
tion could not possibly exist together ; and although Louis 
XIV. afterwards revoked that edict and persecuted the 
Protectants, he did it by means of the secular power, and 
took rare not to allow the introduction into his kingdom of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal which would encroach upon his own 
Miwreign authority. But he advised his grandson Philip 
V., whom he placed on the throne of Spain, to maintain the 
Inqui>ition as a means of ensuring the tranquillity of that 
kingdom. 

Sixtus V., in 1588, having distributed the cardinals into 
fifteen congregations or boards, made that which was styled 
4 Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition* to consist of twelve 
cardinals with several prelates as assessors, including the 
Master of the sacred palace, several monks with the title of 
' cousultors,' besides other clergymen and lawyers called 
*quali6cators,' whose business it was to prepare the cases. 
Tlu» is the Inquisition which still subsists at Rome, but its 
jurisdiction does not extend be>ond the limits of the Papal 
Slate, and it is generally understood that its powers are 
exercised with considerable leniency and caution. Pius VII., 
after his restoration, is said to have abolished the use of the 
torture. 

The Roman Inquisition watches more particularly over 
the conduct of tho clergy, and has also the censorship of 
the press and of the introduction of foreign works. Pro- 
vincial inquisitors reside at Bologna, Ferrara, and other 
towns of ine Papal State, which is now the only country in 
which the tribunal of the Holy Office still remains. 

In Germany and in Poland, the Inquisition has long since 
ceased to exist. In Spain it was suppressed, first by a de- 
cree of Napoleon, dated Chamartin, 4 December, 1808, as 
encroaching upon the rights of the sovereign, ' attentoire a 
la souverainetcV This decree however was only enforced in 
those parts of the monarchy which were occupied by the 
French. 

On the 12th February, 1813, the extraordinary Cortes of 
Spain assembled at Cadiz definitively suppressed the In- 
quisition, as being incompatible with the new political con- 
stitution of the monarchy. At the same time they restored 
to the bishops the exercise of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in cases of heresy. An interesting abstract of the long 
debate which took place upon this important question is 
given by Agustin de Arguelles, in chapters x. ana xi. of his 
* Examcn Hislorico de la Reforma Constitucional,' 8vo., 
London, 1833. 

Feidinand Vn., after his restoration, re-established the 
Inquisition by an ordinance of the 21st July, 1814, and ap- 
pointed the bishop of Alraeria inquisitor-general. In this 
act Ferdinand stated to the people that one of his objects 
in re-establishing the Inquisition was » to repress the mis- 
chief occasioned to the national faith by the presence of 
the foreign troops which were not Catholic,' including of 
course his allies the English, who had been the chief 
means of restoring him to the throne. The new inqui- 
sitor-general published an edict, on the 5th of May, 1815, in 
winch, after deploring the progress of infidelity and the 
corruption of morals, he proposes to employ against these 
evils not the fiery zeal of those apostles who would have 
called down the fire of heaven upon Samaria, but the 
milder spirit of their Divine Master, and he exhorts all 
offenders against the laws of the Holy Office to come and 
acknowledge their errors before the end of the year, in 
order to receive private absolution without any public 
penance. 

The Inquisition continued in Spain till the Revolution of 
IS20, when it was again suppressed by the Cortes. During 
these five years of its re-establishment, many persons were 
arrested, but none appear to have been put to death in con- 
sequence of its judgments. When Ferdinand, in 1823, a 
second time overthrew the constitution, he did not re- 
establish the Inquisition. In Portugal, tho Inquisition, 
which was likewise abolished by the Cortes, has not been 
restored. 

Various and often exaggerated accounts have been pub- 
lished of the number of persons put to death by the Spanish 



Inquisition during the -three centuries of its -rrnfon 
LI o rente, who wrote with calmness and bad accea* w tl 
archives of the tribunal, fives an approximate estimate 
the number executed under each inquisitor general. fr<: 
which it results that the total amount in Spain is »W* 
32,000 persons burnt, either alive ox after be;ng sUaspa 
17,000 burnt in effigy, and 291,000 condemn^ tu tir>.i 
terms of imprisonment, to the galleys, or subjected to ft * 
penalties. During the eighteen years of Torqutm»u 
inquisitorship alone, about 6800 persons were burnt. TV 
calculation does not include tbe Spanish colonte*, our u 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia, which were long subject i 
the Spanish Inquisition. It is im possible to aaoerUia U 
amount of the victims of the Iuquisition io these as •*& i 
in other countries of Europe. The hut person Uust i 
the sentence of the Inquisition in Spam was a vuka 
accused of having formed a contract with the detiL &a 
was burnt at Seville, on the 7th November, 17*1. Ti 
three last inquisitors-general, from 1783 to l?u^ dA c, 
sentence any one to death. 

In examining the history of the Inquuitioo under iit r 
rious forms, two things ought to be carefully dwtm^u ^h« 
the principle and the practice of that remarkaliic inat.t 
tion. The fundamental principle of the Inquianjon w, tt 
heresy, that is to say, dissent from theteneu of the Rotm 
church, is a heinous crime, and liable to both spiritual *i 
temporal punishment. This principle however ts not par 
liar to the Inquisition : it is that of the canon law. and 
has the countenance of the Roman law in several con*::: 
tions of the early Christian emperors. In emy cot>&% 
therefore in which the canon law has civil or temper** ft.** 
the principle subsists, although it may be dormant, 
subject of such a country who should openly d^aroi U* 
tho established Church is liable to prosecution bj Uk o 
copal or the secular courts. This is still the case in «n<; 
states of Italy, and even in Spain and Portugal under \\ 
new constitutional governments, at least untd a ne*<^ 
shall be enacted. It must not be forgotten that tW 1*;. 
j sition was established in Spain wbde the Cortc* of An» 
I and Castile were still in full vigour. It is nut lot£ * - 
the minister of justice stated in the Spanish Carte* thai > 
I were still in force by which persons, dving m a *uu 
heresy, cannot bequeath their property. It ts not that** 
sufficient for the Inquisition to be abolished in a cuoolrj. 
order to ensure liberty of conscience; it is not oct m 
ficient for this purpose to establish a representatne or vpt. 
, lican government, as long as the canon law rem no* a * c 
and the majority of the people do not tolerate dissent, i 
the small democracies of the forest cantons of S»it*«^ 
which are exclusively Roman Catholic, no dissent feus - 
church is allowed, and persons accused of heresy arcartcn 
punished or obliged to emigrate. 

In speaking of religious liberty, people are apt to n«lw 
three things very distinct, such as toleration, Liert? 
conscience or of opinion, and full religious liberty. T«*. 
tion properly applies to foreigners who profa* s dJcrr 
faith from that established in the country vauri tbrj cun 
to visit or inhabit for a tune, and who are talented. uW 
to say, allowed to remain unmolested, and in ***** case* * 
permitted to have chapels of their own commwaiaa- Tl 
is now the case in almost every European country, a: «*> 
with regard to particular Christian communion* and t* - 
Jews. The Lutherans and Calvimsls have chapels ia ala 
every Catholic state, and even at Home and Napksv % 
this toleration is not a legal right ; it is only graus«d i*r * 
pleasure to certain nations and sects, and it app«*cs cb> 
foreigners and by no means to names. E\c&4«w.c 
rule of the Inquisition in Spain, English, Dutch, aul «»- 
Protestant merchants were allowed to reaidc in ihc a.*^ 
towns, but only so long as they gave no scandal er «&-- 
to the Catholic faith, and their position was thenars r 
tremely delicate and insecure. 

Liberty of conscience applies to natives as w*U m - 
reigners, and in the country where it is recogmWdl ac - 
can be molested for his religious opinions or private rwi^ 
practice. But the law regulates whether and tnicf » - 
conditions chapels or places of religious wanhip oj: ■ 
opened which dissent from the established ehurca «»' - 
country. M uch isle ft to the discretionary power of the tar - 
live. Thus in France, wherever there are in a town a«*~- 
number of Lutherans orCalvinista, they are *lhiwe*i ** a* 
a place of religious worship, subject to certain repeat- -■ 
of the local authorities. In the Austrian sutka, i$ ^ 
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edict of the emperor Joseph of 1784, wherever there are 
100 families of Protestants in one place, they may ask of the 
authorities permission to open a place of worship. Liberty 
of conscience is only found in countries where a considera- 
ble part of the population dissent from the established 
church ; it docs not exist in the Italian states or in other 
countries exclusively Roman Catholic. All the Protestant 
s:atcs of Europe allow liberty of conscience. 

Full religious liberty is said to exist when not only every 
man may hold what opinions he pleases, but when every 
Christian sect may openly profess its faith and perform 
publicly its rites ; and this not by especial permission, but as 
a matter of legal right. This is the case at present only in 
England and its colonics, and in the United States of North 
America. But even those countries cannot be said to have 
unlimited religious liberty, for this would mean that anyone 
might set up any form of worship that he pleased. Now it 
cannot be believed that Fetish or other pagan rites would be 
publicly allowed in England or America. Therefore the re- 
ligious liberty of England and America can only be said to ex- 
teudto the various Christian and Jewish communions. And 
indeed it is questionable whether religious liberty in its full 
unlimited extent could exist in any orderly community of 
which the majority believe in any religion whatever; for 
what would be called liberty by some, would appear offence 
and scandal to the rest. Besides which the danger of pro- 
setvtism must necessarily complicate the question still more. 
Mohammedans tolerate Christians and Jews, but will not 
allow any one to apostatise from the Koran. In the great 
French revolution, even those who professed to disbelieve 
all revealed religion, and who advocated full religious free- 
dom, when they came to have the power in their hands, 
would not allow the people to worship God according to the 
old custom, but shut up the churches, persecuted the priests, 
and denounced religious meetings as treasonable. They 
would allow no dissent from incredulity. So much are men 
of all ways of thinking disposed to intolerance towards 
those who differ from them, not only in religious matters, but 
also in matters political, social, and even literary or scientific. 
In the case however of countries in which penal statutes 
exist against heretics, it is still an important question how 
and when and by whom those statutes are to be enforced. 
Wc have seen how the Inquisition did enforce them, and 
the general opinion of Europe, not merely of Protestant but 
of Roman Catholic Europe, has reprobated and rejected its 
practice. The secular power has now taken into its own 
liands criminal jurisdiction in all its branches in every 
European state, with the single exception already men- 
tioned of the Papal State, where, the government being in 
the hands of ecclesiastics, the jurisdiction of the canon law is 
kept distinct from that of the civil law, and has its own 
courts, of which that of the Inquisition is the principal. 
The secular power, at present, even in countries exclusively 
Roman Catholic, does not encourage spies and informers to 

fry into men's religious sentiments: it does not, like the 
nquisition, consider men guilty merely because they silently 
dissent from the rites of the established church; it observes 
the essential distinction between opinions and acts, and 
leaving the former to man's conscience, it takes cognizance of 
the latter only. In so doing it goes back to the principle of 
the Theodosian and Justinian codes, whose constitutions 
against heretics were directed against those who made an 
open practice of their heterodox opinions, who assembled 
meetings, preached or spread their ductrines by .vriting, 
attempted to make proselytes and thus disturbed the unity 
of the church and the tranquillity of the state. They were 
ninished, not so much as heretics, but as rebels against the 
aw, and their open acts were evidence against them. It 
was only in the thirteenth century that the Inquisition set 
about discovering private and silent heretics, and having 
once established the principle that it was necessary to ferret 
out, as it were, all individuals who dissented in their minds 
from the orthodox church, all kind of means were thought 
lawful for that purpose. Hence a system of secret and even 
anonymous denunciations was encouraged, domestic privacy 
was invaded, acts innocent in themselves were construed 
into guilt, and ample opportunities were given to private 
malice and revenge, as the informers were safe from the 
risk of discovery. The bad character of an informer or his 
relative position towards the accused was no objection to 
his denuncation being received, whilst, by a striking contrast, 
the Inquisition would closely scrutinise the character of 
tht witnesses whoa the accused coiled In his defence. Con- 
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fessors were bound to exact of their penitents, under pain of 
non-absolution, that they should go and denounce to the 
Holy Office any person of whom they knew or had heard any 
thing which appeared contrary to the Roman Catholic 
faith. The witnesses summoned by the Inquisition for the 
prosecution were not informed of the subject on which they 
were called upon to give evidence, but they were asked at 
first whether they had seen or heard anything of any one 
which appeared obnoxious to the faith and to the rights of 
the Holy Office. At the preliminary examination of the 
prisoner, he was not made acquainted with the charges 
against him, but was told generally that there were good 
grounds of accusation against him, which ho was left to 
guess, and that if he confessed all, he should be treated with 
mercy. Afterwards even the act of accusation of the fiscal 
attorney was not communicated to him in writing, but the 
particular charges were read to him in the hall of audience, 
and he was interrogated on each head, whether it was 
the truth. When the accused was called upon for his 
defence, he was obliged to choose for his counsel one among 
the list of the Inquisition lawyers, who was not permitted to 
communicate with him in private, and who did not know 
the whole of the proceedings nor the names of the wit- 
nesses. The limits of this article do not allow us to proceed 
further in exhibiting the other peculiarities of this strange 
system of proceedings, but the reader will find a full account 
of them in Llorcnte's chap, ix., on the proceedings of the 
Spanish Inquisition, and in Limborch's b. iv., on the mode 
of proceeding of the Inquisition in general. It was the 
horror of this terrific code which made nations revolt 
against this tribunal, which excited the war in the Nether- 
lands that lasted nearly half a century and ended in the 
separation of one half of the country from the crown of 
Spain, which caused rebellions in Aragon, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Naples, and embittered the religious feuds and wars of 
the sixteenth artd seventeenth centuries. And yet with all 
the ingenuity displayed for the discovery and conviction of 
heretics, it is averred that a great number of individuals put 
to death by the Inquisition were orthodox Catholics. 
Among other proofs of this are the letters of Pietro Martiro 
d'Angleria, councillor of the Indies, quoted by Llorente, ch. 
x., the trials of Carranza and many other bisliops, and even 
of persons who have been since canonized by the Roman 
church, such as St. Francis dc Boija, St. Ignatius Loyola, St 
Theresa, St. Juan de la Cruz, &c. Even popes have not 
escaped the attacks of the Inquisition. Sixtus V. having 
published an Italian translation of the Bible, the Spanish 
Inquisition placed it upon its index of forbidden books. 
The same Inquisition condemned the works of Cardinal 
Noris, a friend of Benedict XIV., who wrote in a strong 
manner to the inquisitor-general on the subject. These 
and other disputes of the Spanish Inquisition with Pius V., 
Clement VIII., and other popes, amply prove the little 
deference which it paid to the papal authority whenever it 
came in opposition to its own assumed supremacy. 

It is an error to suppose that intolerance is peculiar to 
the Roman Catholic church; all churches and religions, 
Jews, Mohammedans, and heathens, Arians and orthodox, 
Greeks and Latins, Protestants and Catholics— all have per- 
secuted in turn ; but no other church or sect ever invented 
or enforced for centuries a permanent system of persecution 
that can be in any respect compared with that of the In- 
quisition. 

OFFSETS are lines drawn perpendicular to the chord 
of an arc, or the longest base of an irregular polygon, 
from points in the arc, or corners of the polygon. By 
means of these offsets the area contained between the chord 
and arc can be found with sufficient nearness. We mention 
this well-known term of surveying to direct attention to the 
article Quadratures, Method of, which contains the 
set of successive approximations of which the surveyor's 
process is the first and rudest step. 

OGLETHORPE, GENERAL. [Georgia.] 

O'GYGES, or OGYGUS CQyvyw/Qyvyoc), is said to 
have been the first king of Athens and of Thebes. (Tzctz, 
Lycoph, 1206.) Thus Pausanias tells us that the Ec- 
tenes, who were the most antient inhabitants of Bueoiia, were 
the subjects of Ogyges, and that Thebes itself was called 
Ogygian.an epithet which is also applied to it by JEschvlus. 
(Paus., ix. 5, § 1 ; jEsch , Pers., 37.) That Ogyges" was 
closely connected with Thebes as well as Attica appears 
from the tradition, according to which he was said to be the 
son cf Baeotua. (Schol. on Apollon., iii. 1178.) It may also 
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be mentioned that the oldest gate in Thebes was called 
Ogvgian. (Paus., ix. 8, 3.) 

The name of Ogyges is connected with the antient deluge 
which preceded that of Deucalion, and he is said to have 
been tue only person saved wh6n the whole of Greece was 
covered with water. We possess scarcely any particulars 
respecting him ; and the accounts which have come down to 
us are too vague and unsatisfactory to allows us to form any 
satisfactory opinion on the subject. He clearly belongs to 
mythology rather thau to history. The earlier Greek 
writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, &c make no 
mention of his name ; but the accounts preserved by Pau- 
sanias and other writers appear to indicate the great anti- 
quity of the traditions respecting him. Various etymologies 
have been proposed of his name. Mr. Kenrick supposes 
that the word was derived from the root yuyi?, signifying 
darkness or night, and quotes a passage of Hesychius in 
support of his view, which appears however to be corrupt. 
The more favourite theory of modern scholars connects the 
name with Oceanus ; which etymology is supposed to be 
supported by the tradition which places Ogyges in the time 
of the deluge. In support of this view it is remarked that 
Ogyges is only a reduplication of the radical syllable Og or 
Oc. which we find in Oceanus, and in Ogen (which is ex- 
plained by Hesychius as equivalent to Oceanus, 'Qyqv, 
'Qiftavoc) ; and that a similar reduplication takes place in 
trvpoQ, Irrirvpoc" oxro/iac, iwnrrivw, draXo^ dnraXX*. But 
these are mere guesses. The name of Ogygia is supposed 
to be applied to the island of Calypso because it lay in the 
ocean. But whatever may be the etymology of the name, 
the adjective derived from it is frequently employed by 
the Greek writers to indicate any thing antient or unknown. 
We learn from the Scholiast on Hesiod, that according to 
one tradition Ogyges was the king of the gods ; and it is 
not improbable that the name originally indicated nothing 
more than the high antiquity of the times to which it re- 
ferred. 

(Philological Mtueum, No. 5, *On the early Kings of 
Attica,' by Mr. Kenrick; No. 6, 'Ogyges,' by Mr. Thirl- 
wall.) 

OHIO, River. [Mississippi, River.1 

OHIO, one of the states of the North American Union, 
lies between 38° 30' and 42° N. lat. and 80° 30' and 84° 50' 
W. long. It extends from east to west 220 miles in length, 
and its breadth from north to south varies between 93 and 200 
miles ; its average breadth may be 182 miles. On the west it is 
divided from the state of Indiana by a meridian line running 
south to the Ohio river, and measuring 170 miles. On the 
north lies the state of Michigan, from which it is separated 
by a straight line 80 miles long. Lake Erie, which borders 
it on the north and north-east, forms a coastline of more 
than 150 miles. A meridian line running from the Ohio 
to Lake Erie, and dividing Ohio from Pennsylvania, is 93 
miles long. The southern and south-eastern boundary is 
formed by the river Ohio, whose tortuous course along this 
line is stated to be 500 miles. Ohio comprehends nearly 
40.UU0 square miles, or not much less than the kingdom of 
Portugal. 

Surface and Soil, — The surface of this state may be di- 
vided into the Hilly and Prairie Region. The Hilly Region 
comprehends the eastern and southern districts, and may be 
considered as separated from the Prairie Region by a line 
commencing at the most north* eastern point of the state on 
Lake Erie, and running in a south-south-western direction 
to Zanesville on the river Muskingum ; from this place it 
extends due west, and terminates on the boundary-line of 
Indiana near Eaton. Each region occupies about half the 
area of the state. 

The Hilly Region contoins some level and low land along 
the Ohio, but the level land does not extend more than one mile 
and a half from the bank of the river. It is very fertile, though 
in some parts swampy and subject to inundations. Behind 
this level tract the country rises suddenly into steep hills, 
called River Mountains, which vary in height, but in 
general range between 300 and 500 feet above the level of 
the river, from the summit of these hills the country ex- 
tends in an uneven hilly plain furrowed by valleys; the 
hills are comparatively small, though very steep. Their 
summits form level plains of moderate extent. Rocks 
rarely appear on the surface, at least not to any great ex- 
tent, though secondary limestono and sandstone prevail at 
a moderate depth below the surface. There are no preci- 
pices except along the numerous wfttcfceunwt Xho gouoroj 



elevation of these uplands varies from 800 to 10#0 feet ik«t 
the sea-level. The inequalities of the surface do net render 
it unfit for cultivation. The bottoms along the pnucixml 
rivers, which are frequently extensive, are e x ce edingly atr- 
tile, and produce very rich crops of grain. The dorinxm 
of the hills, when not too steep for cultivation, and the 
higher grounds between them, are less fertile, but by ao 
means barren. The soil of both the bottoms and hills » aimer 
uniformly an argillaceous loam : the soil of the tmllrn e 
very deep, and contains much lime and vegetable mould ; 
tho soil of the uplands is not so deep, though more so the* 
is usually found in hilly regions. As the soil is light 
and unencumbered with stones, it is cultivated wish earn 
In its natural state the whole region is covered with trees. 
The uplands contain different kinds of oak, hickory, walnut, 
ash, poplar, dogwood, mulberry, sassafras, and tome yeuow 
pine. The levels along the Ohio and the other river* are 
overgrown with button-wood, white pine, hemlock, butter- 
nut, the tulip-tree, locust, honey-locust, black alder, beech, 
elm, cedar, and cypress. The maple-tree is eommoo all ever 
the state. 

The Prairie Region is an extensive and tolerably level 
plain. It contains no hills of any co nsi der ab le magni- 
tude, except numerous swells, some of which ate ex- 
tensive. Other parts contain large tracts of flat country. 
where scarcely an undulation of the surface can be dis- 
covered. The general elevation of this region hardiy 
exceeds 1000 feet. This plain contains the watershed be- 
tween the rivers which run southward to the Objo and 
northward to Lake Erie. Near the north-eastern extremtfy 
of the state the watershed approaches the >hore of Lake 

Erie within less than ten miles, but as it proceeds <~ ' 

it retires about 20 or 25 miles from the lake, and < 
at that distance, and nearly parallel to the southern 
of the lake, to 83° W. long., where it turns to the south ef 
west and divides the upper branches of the Menace and 
Miami rivers. No hills are visible along this Una. aud m 
many places the country is swampy. According to an exact 
survey, made for the purpose of constructing canals, mt 
source of the Big Beaver River is 907 feet, that of the Mas* 
kingum 902, that of the Scioto 919, and that of the Miaau 
964 feet above the sea-level. These numbers show bee 
small a difference in elevation exists along a line exc 
200 miles in length. It is also remarkable that the < 
tion increases as we advance west from the Muskingum is 
the Miami river. But west of the last- mentioned rrtwz, 
where the watershed begins to run in a north-wester 
direction, it declines again towards Lake Michigan In lbs 
vicinity of this lake, the elevation of the watershed n oeif 
700 feet, or about 130 feet above the surface of the kU 
The tract in which these rivers originate is leas elevated than 
the country which is south of it and extends to the heats 
of the Ohio river. The surface of this plain prase a * sa 
alternate succession of woodlands and pramea In tse 
eastern districts the woodlands prevail. Near 61* vV\ lee*;, 
or in the middle of the state, the surface is nearly equally 
•divided between woodlands and prairies; but farther west 
the woodlands decrease in extent The praines are beta 
wet and dry, but are all fit for cultivation. Along the south- 
western shores of Lake Erie there is an extensive tract co- 
vered with a deep swamp, called Black Swamp. A pest 
part of the marshy and wet country is heavily w codec <v 
pecially with beech. The valleys by which this ubie-k^i 
is intersected, and in which the rivers flow, are leudcpruswd 
below the surface of the plain than farther south, but thrr 
are broader and more regularly defined, being sepurned 
from the adjacent uplands by parallel ranges of btuftV « 
mural banks. They are generally very fertile. Be u.au 
beech, which is most common on the swampy tract* tir 
forests of this region contain oak, ash, elm, hickory, sugar- 
maple, wild cherry, black walnut, poplar, and in some {dam 
cotton-wood and sycamore, most of which, especially cat 
sycamore, attain a gigantic size. 

Rivers. — The Ohio river runs along the eaatern aad 
southern boundary-line of Ohio. [Mississippi.] The other 
rivers which drain this country, though comparmtr***' 
small, have recently acquired great importance, as afford:* 
the means of establishing a very extensive water e 
cation in the interior of the state and between the < 
bordering on Lake Erie and on both sides of the Ohi> i 
The most important of the rivers which fall into Lake Erw 
are the Maumee, the [Sandusky, and the Cevahoga. TW 
Mavunee is formed by two branches, Um St. AUrys tad *• 
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St. Joseph's rivers, of which the former rises in Ohio, and 
runs north-west, and the latter originates in the state of 
Michigan, and flows south-west St. Mary's River is navi- 
gable from St. Mary's Fort downward during half the year for 
large hoats carrying from 100 to 200 harrels of flour ; during 
the rest of the year, in the dry season, there is scarcely water 
enough to float a canoe, and the course is much impeded by 
driftwood. St. Joseph's River is stated to be navigable for 
50 miles for boats. Both rivers unite after a course of about 
70 or 80 miles at Fort Wayne, at a very acute angle, and 
then run east by north to Lake Brie, under the name of the 
Maumee. The Maumee runs about 160 miles, and during 
the spring has a free navigation for boats carrying 300 barrels 
of flour along the whole of its course. In the dry season the 
navigation is impeded by sand-bars. It empties itself into 
the western corner of Lake Erie by a wide mouth called 
Maumee Bay. The Sandusky river originates near 83* W. 
long, and 40° 45' N. lat., in two branches, which flow west- 
ward, and after their union turn northward. Towards its 
mouth it declines to the north-east, and falls into Sandusky 
Bay, a shallow sheet of water united to Lake Erie by a 
narrow strait. This river runs more than 100 miles, and is 
navigable for small boats during the early part of the year. 
The Cayahoga is the most important of the rivers which fall 
into Lake Erie, though its course does not exceed 80 miles. 
It rises west of 81° W. long., and in 41° 35' N. lat., about 10 
miles from the shores of Lake Erie. It flows first in a western 
and south-western direction to 41° 8' N. lat., where it takes 
a north-north-western course to Lake Erie. In its natural 
state it was not navigable, but the waters are used to feed 
the Erie and Ohio canal. 

The most important rivers which fall into the Ohio are 
the Big Beaver, Muskingum, Scioto, and Miami rivers. 
The Big Beaver rises east of the upper course of the Caya- 
hoga river, and runs in an eastern and south-eastern direc- 
tion for more than two-thirds of its course. In these parts 
it is not navigable on account of its great rapidity. After 
entering Pennsylvania, it receives from the north, near New- 
castle, the Shenango river, and from this place downwards, 
a distance of 24 miles, is navigable for river barges. The 
Muskingum rises near 41° N. lat., south of the southern 
bend of the Cayahoga river, in two branches, of which the 
eastern is called Tuskawara and the western Chippewa 
Creek. By their union they form the Muskingum, which 
flows about 70 miles south, then nearly the same distance 
west, and lastly about 70 miles south-south-east. This river 
has much water, and is navigable for boats all the year for 
about 140 miles upward; when the waters are high, small 
vessels may ascend the Tuskawara Creek nearly to its 
source. It3 waters are increased by many considerable 
affluents: at its mouth it is 541 feet above the sea-levej. 
The Scioto river rises near 40° 30' N. lat., and flowing south- 
ward nearly through the middle of the state, falls into the 
Ohio after a course of about 250 miles. At its mouth it is 
464 feet above the sea-level. It is navigable for large boats 
nearly 200 miles upward. The Miami originates not far 
from the source of the Scioto river, and runs in a general 
southern direction about 165 miles. It becomes navigable 
a few miles above Piqua for keel-boats, during half the 
year. At Piqua there is a considerable rapid, and a canal 
is cut to avoid it in ascending the river. In the dry season 
it ceases to be navigable at Dayton, about 80 miles from its 
mouth. The navigation is always rendered difficult by nu- 
merous sand-bars. At its mouth it is about 400 feet above 
the sea-level. 

Canals. — The moderate elevation of the country between 
Lake Erie and the Ohio river, and its gentle slope towards 
both basins, suggested the idea of uniting them by a canal. 
It was found that the Ohio at the mouth of the Muskingum 
river was only 24 feet lower than the surface of Lake Erie, 
and the highest part of the intervening country, near the 
source of the Muskingum river, was only 337 feet above LakS 
Erie. A canal was accordingly made, which united the 
Muskingum and Scioto rivers. This canal, which was begun 
in 1825 and finished in 1832, and is called the Erie and 
Ohio Canal, is 324 miles in length, has 44 locks, and 
begins at Cleveland, where the Cayahoga falls into Lake Erie. 
It runs southwards along the Cayahoga river to its most 
southern bend, where it passes to the Tuskawara Creek over 
the highest level. It then follows the course of the Musk- 
ingum first south and then westward. Where this river 
bends again to the south, the canal continues westward and 
reaches the Scioto river, about 10 miles south of Columbus : 



from this point it runs along the course of the last- mentioned 
river to its mouth near Portsmouth. It passes the towns or vil- 
lages of Newark, Coshocton, Circleville, Chillicothe,and Pike- 
ton. There are several short branches from the main canal, 
one of which runs to Columbus, the capital, and is eleven 
miles long. Another canal has been made to remedy the 
difficult navigation of the Miami. It is 65 miles long, be- 
ginning at Dayton on the Miami, and extending along the 
course of the Miami to Hamilton, whence it runs south- 
ward to Cincinnati on the Ohio. A canal was begun some 
years ago which is to unite the Wabash river of Indiana 
with the Maumee. It is to be 211 miles long, of which 136 
are in Indiana and 75 in Ohio. We do not know how far 
this work has advanced. 

Climate. — In comparing the climate of Ohio with that of 
England, it appears that the climate of Ohio is colder in 
winter and warmer in summer. The mean annual tem- 
perature at Cincinnati on the Ohio, which is sheltered on 
the north by high hills, was found, after many years of care- 
ful observations, to be 53*56°, or about 3*86° higher than that 
of London. The mean temperature of the winter at Cincin- 
nati is 36°, at London 39*3° ; that of the spring at Cincin- 
nati 63°, and at London 54*1°; that of the summer at Cin- 
cinnati 72°, and at London 61*2°; that of the autumn at 
Cincinnati 43% and at London 44°. This shows, that the 
winters are somewhat colder in Cincinnati than in London. 
The cold is considered very great if the ground which is 
exposed to the sun's rays remains frozen during a month, 
though the mean temperature of January is more than two 
degrees below the freezing-point. The frost does not pene- 
trate to the depth of more than five or six inches. Night- 
frosts occur in the beginning of May. Vegetation does not 
begin before the first week of March. In May and in June 
the heat increases rapidly, and the difference of the mean 
temperature of the spring in London and Cincinnati 
amounts to 9°. For about fourteen days in summer the 
thermometer rises to 90° and sometimes even to 98°. The 
autumn is colder than in London, and the first night- 
frosts occur at the end of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber. The greatest decrease of heat takes place in October. 
Most of the rivers, including the Ohio, are covered with ice 
every winter. On the 14th of February, 1817, this river 
near Marietta was frozen to the depth of 19 inches. In 
1797 the mercury sunk to 14°. The quantity of snow is 
small. In the valley of the Ohio it seldom exceeds four 
inches, but in the northern districts the quantity is much 
greater. The south-west wind prevails for nine months in 
the year, from March to November included. In Decem- 
ber, January, and February the wind generally blows from 
the north-west. The greatest quantity of rain falls in April 
and May ; the mean annual quantity is stated to be 36 
inches. 

Productions.— The wealth of Ohio consist in its agricul- 
tural productions : Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and 
tobacco are extensively cultivated. Cotton arrives at ma- 
turity only in the districts along the Ohio river; and is 
liable to be injured by frost. Indigo was formerly cultivated 
to some extent, but the cultivation has been nearly aban- 
doned. Most of the fruit-trees of England succeed well, and 
especially peaches. The wild grape grows luxuriantly on 
the southern side of the hills ; ana several vineyards have 
been planted, from which pretty good wine is obtained. 
The cultivation of the grasses is not neglected. Horned 
cattle and pigs are very abundant, and are driven in great 
numbers to the Atlantic states for sale, or sent down the 
Mississippi. Salt pork also constitutes an important article 
of exportation. 

Bears and deer are still numerous in the forests, and the 
flesh of both is dried and cured for sale. The woods abound 
with wild turkeys, geese, ducks, pheasants, and partridges. 
The rivers, especially the Ohio, are well stocked with fish, 
and some of them attain a great size. Turtles are also found 
in them, and one kind is considered a great delicacy. 

Iron-ore abounds, and is worked in a few places not far 
from the Ohio river. Bituminous coal exists in extensive 
strata along the Ohio and some of its confluents, but it is 
not yet extensively worked. Salt is obtained from springs 
on the Scioto river, and saltpetre and alum are found in 
several places. 

Inhabitant*.— The Indians, who in 1816 amounted to 
more than 3000 individuals, have lately abandoned the 
country, and settled chiefly to the west of the Mississippi 
river.^The Wyandots stiU remain in Crawford county. 
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on the upper course of tbe Sandusky river, between Colum- 
bus and Lake Erie. This tribe consists of less than 500 
individuals; they cultivate somo grain and keep cattle. 
The population, exclusive of the Indians, amounted, accord- 
ing to the census of 1830, to 937,903 individuals, of whom 
little more than 9000 were free coloured people, and the others 
were whites or descendants of Europeans. The great mass 
of the people is from the New England states. As no state 
in the Union has lately increased more rapidly in popula- 
tion, it is probable that by the census to be taken in this 
year (1840) it will not fall much short of 1,500,000 in- 
dividuals. The population is not equally distributed over 
the surface of the country. The valley of the Ohio is not 
so populous as might be expected. Largo tracts of it arc 
but thinly settled, especially that which extends from the 
mouth of the Muskingum to that of the Scioto. The best 
settled districts are those of the hilly region which extends 
along the large rivers. The eastern districts of the prairie 
region, where the wooded tracts exceed the woodless plains, 
are nearly as populous. But nearly one-fourth of the state, 
or its north-western portion, is still thinly settled. 

Political Division and Towns. — Ohio is divided into 
75 counties. Columbus, the seat of government, is on 
the left bank of the Scioto river, very near the centre of 
the state; the population in 1835 was 4000; in 1312 
the site of the town was covered with trees. It has little 
trade at present, and cannot ri>o to importance until the 
north-western portion of the state is better settled. The 
largest town is Cincinnati on the Ohio [Cincinnati] ; its 
population has not increased so rapidly since the opening 
of the Erie and Ohio Canal, because the produce of the 
eastern and better cultivated portion of the state goes now to 
Cleaveland, and thence to New York or Montreal. Cleave- 
land on Lake Erie, where the Erie and Ohio Canal begins, 
may be considered as the principal port of the state. The 
population in 1830 was 1076 ; in the beginning of 1835, one 
year and a half after the opening of the canal, it had in- 
creased to 4200 inhabitants, and it is now about 10,000. 
Steubenville, on the Ohio, contained about 3000 inhabitants 
in 1830, and has several manufacturing establishments. 
Zanesville, on the river Muskingum, a thriving place, had 
3500 inhabitants in 1 830, with some glass and vitriol manu- 
factures and numerous flour-mills. Marietta, at the con- 
fluence of the Muskingum with the Ohio, is the oldest 
settlement of tbe state, being founded in 1788 ; it contained 
in 1830 about 1200 inhabitants. Portsmouth, at the mouth 
of tbe Scioto, and the termination of the Erie and Ohio 
Canal, is a thriving and populous place. Chillicothe, a well 
built town, in a very fertile tract on the river Scioto, has 
about 3000 inhabitants; Dayton, on the Miami, and at the 
beginning of the Miami Canal, has also about 3000 inhabit- 
ants. On the shores of Lake Erie is the small town of 
Huron, at the mouth of the river of the same name, which 
since 1833 has carried on some trade. 

Manufactures. — Though this branch of industry cannot 
be expected to have made much progress in a country so 
lately settled, yet there are several manufactures of iron, 
wool, and cotton, although generally on a small scale. At 
Cincinnati and Cleaveland many vessels are annually built, 
especially steam-boats. The manufacture of salt is of im- 
portance. In 1830, 446,350 bushels were made, chiefly at 
and near Lancaster, south-east of Columbus. 

Commerce. — Until the opening of the Erie and Ohio 
Canal, nearly all the commerce of Ohio was concentrated 
in the town of Cincinnati, which was the only place from 
which the produce of the state was exported, and by which 
foreign goods entered it. But since 1830 a large portion of 
the articles designed for the foreign market go to Cleave- 
land, and the supply of foreign goods comes through the 
same place. Its commerce has increased at an astonishing 
rate. In 1825 the number of vessels which entered the 
port was only 75, with a tonnage of 7310, and the value of 
the exports and imports was respectively 50,166 dollars and 
132.645 dollars. In 1833 the total number of vessels, in- 
cluding steam-boats, was 1505, with 232,500 tons; the 
value of goods exported exceeded 2,000,000 dollars, and of 
goods imported 4,700,000 dollars. The distance of Cleave- 
land from the city of New York by the line of the canals, 
Lake Erie, and toe Hudson river, does not much exceed 
650 miles, and from Montreal in Lower Canada it is even 
less, whilst the distance of Cincinnati from New Orleans by 
land is 860 miles, and by water considerably exceeds 1 000 
miles. Besides this, the navigation on the Ohio and Mis- 



sissippi is much more precarious and dangerous [Mist* 

stppij than that on the canals, the Lake Ene, urA U 
Hudson river, or on the St. Lawrence to Montreal It 
therefore probable that in a short time the greatest pan 
the produce of Ohio will find its way to CleavcUad i: 
thence to New York or Montreal, and from ibcve fi*n 
the state will be supplied with foreign good*. Cincjjrd 
however will always be the commercial dcoAt of th* ft 
duce of the rich valley of the Miami river, ana will cooUi; 
a considerable place of trade. In 1833 its export* »« 
valued at 5,000,000 dollars, of which pork amouatr-d 
1,350,000. Some commerce is carried on with Ba^tis* r 
by way of Wheeling in Virginia, and with PhiUd<lpim \ 
way of Pittsburg, but it is not of great imporuiict. ; 
account of the heavy expense of the transport- TLe ctpur 
consist of live-stock, pork, bacon, beef, tallow, butter. *lA< 
peach-brandy, ashes, soap, candles, some tirobrr. wM f-j- 
The imports are manufactured goods from the Uu^edSui 
and England, the produce of the West Indies cuttuo, r*r 
and some articles of smaller importance. 

Antiquities.— The remains of antient fortifications. wKj 
are found in many places west of the Appalachian IT--. 
lains, are most numerous and extensive in the stale wf Oh. 
They generally consist of circular embankments, walls, xi 
mounds many feet high: they occur principally in the «ei 
ern districts of the state. West of Chillicothe uiil! 
stone from 12 to 15 feet high and 4 or 5 feel th.ck, tb 
encloses upwards of 100 acres. The ruins of thi* Wind t* 
Piqua are of still greater extent, and others occur vc 
Cincinnati, Hamilton on the Miami, and oiler fli^t 
They are overgrown with trees as large as uV»e of 0 
surrounding forests, and hence it is supposed ibat tU 
must have been erected at a very remote period. Tbs I 
dians who, until lately, were in possession of tb* a out. 
in which they aie situated, have no tradition mper-; 
these fortifications, and hence it is conjectured tfcii tj 
were erected by a nation which has disappeared from i 
face of the earth. 

Education has been much encouraged in Ohio. Tbe 
are five colleges, the Ohio University at Athens [Atiuv 
the Miami University, the Western Reserve College, k. 
yon College, and Franklin College. There are a tot^Lx 
and a law school at Cincinnati. The New England »j»:c 
of common schools has been established. Thccbwf rtl.p. 
sects are Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baplnta. 

History and Constitution. — This country wa* fir*i v>« ( : 
by the French from Canada in the seventeenth orntun. 
the route of the lakes Ontario and Erie, but no wttfen*. 
were formed, until the British frum Penn*)l\ama iM V 
ginia began to occupy the country. The French trud 
prevent this by establishing small forts from IVcxjuW 
Lake Erie to the Ohio along the channel of the A~*j c* 
river. This however was considered by the British g^t- 
ment as an encroachment, and it led to the war of ;TJ-\ 
which the French lost Canada and were expciW f:. 
North America. Some settlements which were sitenrj 
after that time were destroyed by the Indian tnbe* tbet 
possession of the country. Ohio was comj re bended it t 
cession made by Virginia in the year 1767, after «h»a *. 
country, including the states ot Michigan, 1 1 id i can. x; 
Illinois, was formed into a territory. Toe first r/crnuM 
settlement was formed at Marietta about 17mn but iu p 
gross, as well as that of some others farther wevt, »** *.. 
until the Indians, in 1705, ceded a great portion of ' 
state to the general government by the treaty of CrtT.. 
The population now increased so rapidly, that in l-'! 
attained the amount required for being constituted inu 
state. On the 29th November the present constitutor i 
adopted, and in 1803 Ohio was admitted into the U- 
The legislative body consists of a Senate and a H.«c* 
Representatives, both elected by the white lnhabiiAnU* 
are twenty-one years of age and have resided in the »t. 
twelve months next preceding the election. The nirai 
of the House of Representatives is at present 7i, and t: 
of the senators 36 : they are chosen annually. Th* ru=. 
of the senators cannot be less than one-thinl nor nvre li 
one-half of that of the representatives. They are c^*» 
biennially, and one-half of their seats are vacated «*< 
year. The supreme executive power is vested in a £ c**tt 
chosen for the term of two years bj the same peooos « 
elect the legislative body. Ohio sends two members ta i 
Senate and 14 members to the House of Reprv^cDUirm 
Washington. 
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(Darby's View ofth$ United State*; Pitkin's Statistical 
View qf the Commerce of the United States; American 
Almanac for 1839.) 

OHLM ULLER, DANIEL JOSEPH, a German archi- 
tect, who held the office of Civilbau-inspector at Munich, 
was born at Bamberg in 1791. After studying under Karl 
Fischer (died 1 820), to whom many others were indebted 
for their professional education, he visited both Italy and 
Sicily, where he spent four years in examining the principal 
edifices, until he was summoned home in 1819, to superin- 
tend the erection of the Glyptotheca at Munich, after 
Klenze's designs. In 1831 he was commissioned to make 
designs in the Gothic style for a church in the Au suburb, 
and the first stone of the edifice was laid on the 28th No- 
vember in that year. Taken altogether, this structure is 
one of the noblest and most successful works in that style 
which has been produced in modern times in Germany, and 
is remarkable for the splendour of its lofty windows, filled 
entirely with painted glass, one of which, whose subject is 
the Assumption of the Virgin, is represented in colours in 
Count Raczyneki's 'Art Moderne.' This building alone 
would suffice for Oehlmuller's fame ; but it was not the only 
one inyhich he had an opportunity of displaying his talents 
during his brief professional career, for he erected in the 
same style both the national monument at Wittelsbach and 
the Otto chapel at Kiefersfelden, the latter of which was 
begun in 1834, and the other completed in 1835. The church 
of St. Theresia at Hallbergmoos, begun by him in October, 
1833, is in the Italian style. On the death of Domenico 
Quaglio (1837), he was- employed to complete the works at 
the castle of Hohenschwangau. He did not however long 
survive his predecessor in that building, for he died at Mu- 
nich, April 22, 1839. 

OIDE'MIA. [Fuugulinje. vol. xi., p. 7] 

OILS are substances obtained from very different sources 
and under various circumstances. First, animal fats [Fat], 
though more or less solid, are to be regarded, both on account 
of their general properties and chemical constitution, as va- 
rieties of oil ; there are also animal oils more properly so 
called, as whale and spermaceti oil. Secondly, there are 
the oils of vegetable origin, as those of olives and linseed, 
obtained by pressure, and called fat, fixed, or expressed oils, 
and those procured by distillation, termed volatile, essential, 
or ©therial oils. Thirdly, there are various oils produced by 
heat from animal, mineral, and other bodies, such as Dippel's 
oil, and naphtha ; and lastly, there are certain oils produced 
by chemical action, as oil of wine, &c. 

As it is not possible here to describe every variety of each 
kind of oil, we shall select some of the more important and 
better known cases for illustration, and we shall commence 
with an account of some of the 

AnimalOils. — One of the best known and most extensively 
used of these is common whale or train oil, obtained by 
melting the blubber of the animal. As met with in com- 
merce, it is of a brownish colour, rather viscid, and has a 
disagreeable fishy smell and taste. Its specific gravity is 
about 0-927. When exposed to the temperature of 32°, it 
deposits stearin, and the oil separated from the stearin 
by filtration is soluble in 0*82 of pure alcohol when heated 
to about 168° Fahr. Like other oils, it does not combine with 
water; it does not redden litmus paper, and is therefore devoid 
of acid properties. Whale oil is very readily converted into 
soap, requiring for this purpose 0*6 of its weight of hydrate 
of potash and 5 parts of water. The resulting compound is 
known in commerce by the name of soft soap : it is of a 
brown colour, and perfectly soluble in water. When it has 
been decomposed by tartaric acid, the acid liquor yields on 
distillation traces of a volatile fatty acid, which has been 
called phocenic acid. Like other oils, it is very combustible, 
and it is largely employed for the purpose of giving light by 
burning in situations in which its use is not precluded by its 
disagreeable smell. Its composition does not appear to have 
been exactly ascertained ; but it probably is not very dif- 
ferent from that of the oil next to be mentioned, which is 
the 

Spermaceti Oil, obtained from an oily matter lodged in a 
bony cavity of the head of the Physeter macrocephalus, or 
spermaceti whale. When this substance is subjected to 
pressure in bags, a quantity of pure limpid oil is expressed ; 
and the residue, after being melted, strained, and boiled 
with a weak solution of potash, is well known by the name 
of spermaceti. This oil is more pure and has a much less 
disagreeable smell than common whale oil, and it burns 



muoh moro brilliantly in lamps. According to Dr. Ure, 

spermaceti oil consists of — 

Hydrogen . . # . . 1T8C 
Carbon . . . .78*00 

Oxygen . . . .10*20 



100" 
The Vegetable Expressed Oils vary in their general pro- 
perties: most of them are fluid at usual temperatures ; such 
as olive oil and linseed oil ; and these possess but a slight 
degree of colour; whereas cocoa-nut oil and palm oil are at 
common temperatures soft butyraeeous solids, and the last 
mentioned is of a reddish yellow colour. The first vegetable 
expressed oil which we shall describe is one which "is well 
kuown and most extensively employed, viz. 

Olive Oil.— [Olea Evbopma.]— The colour is yellowish, 
the odour and taste but slight. Its specific gravity is about 
0*9 16, and consequently it floats on water, not being 
miscible with it. It congeals at about 36° Fahr., yield- 
ing small particles of stearin, which sink in the remain- 
ing fluid portion of oil; at 28° Fahr. it deposits 28 percent, 
of stearin, the remainder being oloin or elain. When heated 
to between 500° and 600° Fahr., it suffers decomposition; 
by exposure to the air it becomes rancid, especially when 
originally of inferior quality or adulterated with poppy 
oil. It dissolves in alcohol and aether, but in very small 
quantity. The more solid portion of vegetable oils is by 
some chemists called margarin, the term stearin being used 
only for the solid portion of animal oils. 

This oil consists of olein and stearin or margarin, in the 
proportions of about 72 of the former and 28 of the latter 
According to Saussure these are composed of — 

Olein. Stearin. 

Carbon . . 76*034 82*170 

Hydrogen . . 11*545 11*232 

Oxygen . . 12*068 6*302 

Azote • . . 0*353 0*296 



10X)* 100* 

The azote is so small in quantity, that if even actually 
present, it can scarcely be deemed more than accidental ; 
and neglecting it, we shall find by calculation that 
taking the olein and stearin in the proportions stated, the 
ultimate analysis of olive oil will be nearly — 
Carbon ... 78 
Hydrogen . . 11*5 

Oxygen . . . 10*5 

100* 
Linseed Oil is expressed from the seeds of the common 
flax, Linum usitatissimum. When no heat is employed in 
the pressing, it is more viscid and has a greenish-yellow 
colour ; it is then called in commerce cold drawn lin- 
seed oil. Its mean specific gravity is about 0*930. Its 
smell and taste are stronger and more disagreeable than 
those of olive oil. Linseed yields about 22 per cent, of oil ; 
at —4° Fahr. it becomes paler coloured, but does not deposit 
any stearin on congealing, but at 5° lower it becomes a 
solid yellow mass ; it has however been stated that when 
exposed for several days to a cold of 4° Fahr. it becomes 
solid. Linseed oil is soluble in 5 parts of alcohol when 
boiling, and 40 parts when cold ; by eether it is much more 
readily taken up, 16 part dissolving 1 of the oil. When 
this oil has been long kept in a bottle partly filled, it be- 
comes thick, and much more soluble in alcohol. 
According to Saussure, linseed oil is composed of — 
Carbon . .. 76*014 

Hydrogen . . 11*351 
Oxygen . . 12*635 



100" 

When this oil is kept in a vessel imperfectly closed, in a 
cellar, a white fatty sediment and a brown powder are de- 
posited. The former contains the stearin of the oil mixed 
with impurity insoluble in sBtber, which dissolves the 
stearin, and this crystallizes by the spontaneous evaporation 
of the an her. The stearin is soluble in 100 parts of cold 
alcohol, in 40 of boiling anhydrous alcohol, and 50 parts of 
cold and 20 of boiling sther ;' it is with great difficulty con- 
verted into soap. Linseed oil is largely employed in oil- 
painting and in varnish-making. 

Almond Oil is another important fat oil, obtained, like the 
preceding, by pressure, and indifferently from sweet aim on as 
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or bitter. It is of a light yellowish colour, more fluid than 
olive or linseed oil ; its odour and taste are very slight Its 
specific gravity is about 0*917. When exposed to the air, 
it becomes colourless and rancid ; it is soluble in 25 parts of 
cold and 6 of boiling alcohol, and a?ther dissolves it readily. 
According to Braconnot, when cooled to 15° it yields 24 
parts of stearin.which melts at 43° Fahr., and 76 of olein, which 
does not solidify by exposure to the lowest temperatures ; 
these statements have not however been confirmed by other 
chemists, and it has even been asserted that it contains no 
stearin whatever. This oil, according to Saussure, con- 
sists of— 

Carbon . . 77'403 

Hydrogen . • 11*481 
Oxygen . . 10*828 

Azote • • '288 



100* 

It is employed sometimes in soap-making, and also in me- 
dicine. 

Castor Oi/is the expressed oil of the seeds of the Ricinus 
communis, a biennial plant, cultivated both in the old and 
new continent. When expressed without the assistance of 
heat, it is transparent ana nearly colourless, or has only a 
slight yellowish tint ; that which is quite colourless appears 
to have been rendered so by artificial means, and is much 
diminished in efficacy. It is very considerably viscid, and 
becomes solid when exposed to about 0° Fahr. Its specific 
gravity is about 0*960. It has scarcely any taste or smell. 
When exposed to the air it becomes thicker and rancid. It 
differs from most other fixed oils in being entirely miscible 
with alcohol and arther in all proportions, and it is employed 
only in medicine as a cathartic. By the action of heat and 
re-agents it is converted into numerous new compounds, 
which have been described by Bussy andLecanu, in the 13th 
vol. of the 'Journal de Pharmacie.' 

The analysis of Saussure gives as its composition, — 
Carbon . . 74*178 
Hydrogen • • 11*034 
Oxygen . . 14*788 

100- 

Having now stated the properties and composition of some 
of the best known and most useful of the fluid fixed oils, we 
shall briefly describe two which are solid at the usual tem- 
perature. 

Cocoa-Nut Oi7.— This oil is obtained by pressure from the 
kernels of the cocoa-nut, the fruit of the Cocos nucifera. It 
is white, has a slight pleasant smell, and its taste is rather 
agreeable ; its consistence is about the same, or perhaps not 
quite so hard, as that of suet, and yet it contains some olein 
mixed with the stearin or margarin. Its specific gravity is 
about 0*910 ; it melts at 122° Fahr., and of late years it has 
been employed in soap-making; the stearin or margarin 
is also used advantageously as a substitute for wax in the 
manufacture of candles. It is remarkable for the little 
change which it undergoes by keeping ; years are required 
to render it rancid. 

Palm Oi/.— This oil is of the consistence of butter, 
and of an orange-yellow colour ; its smell is agreeable. 
It melts at about 103° Fahr. It becomes rancid very 
readily, and at the same time loses its colour. It is spar- 
ingly soluble in anhydrous alcohol, to which it imparts a 
yellow colour, whilst the solution in aether is of a red colour. 
It is stated to be composed of 

Stearin or Margarin • 31 
Olein ... 69 

100 

We shall now mention the properties and composition of 
some of the Volatile or Essenttal Oils : these are fluid at tbe 
usual temperature, and with few exceptions are obtained by 
distillation. Essential oils are distinguished principally by 
the following properties from the expressed oils :— Usually 
they are more perfectly fluid, more combustible, have an 
aromatic or fragrant odour, and an acrid taste ; they are 
volatile per se without decomposition, and may be distilled 
with water at 212°, although their boiling-point is much 
higher. They combine with alcohol and cot her in all pro- 
portions, but combine with water only in sufficient quantity to 
impart their odour to it These oils evaporate without leaving 
any stain on paper, and they do not saponify with tlie alkalis. 

In some instances, as those in which tbe volatile ' 



oils exist in great abundance, they art obtained try 
sure, without the application of heat; this is tbe* 
with the oil of lemons, oranges, and bergainot ; in 
ral however they are procurable onlv by dtsuUstioo' ao4 
this is effected by putting the herb or bark into a ujU «.<a 
water, when the oil and water are volatilised and cor dees* 4 
together. Like the fixed oils, they appear to contain a barfer 
and a softer principle ; the former has been called stemroptr^ 
the latter eleopten. 

The first volatile oil we shall notice is one whack » ex- 
tensively employed, the 

Oil of Turpentine.— To obtain this oil, turpentine, a w«3 
known viscid substance, which exudes from vartoos «ra 
of die genus Pinus, is put into a still with water ; tbe oi 
rises in vapour, and is condensed with tbe water. whs** rr*t». 
as it is usually termed, remains behind. This, u ha* been 
stated, consists of two resins, to which the names *f pent 
and silvic acid have been given bv Unverdorbeo. 

This oil when pure is limpid and colourless, and it posse*** 
a peculiar, strong, and to most persons a daagreeabtt sneiL 
Its specific gravity is about 0' 865 ; the density of tti ragm* 
at 3 13°, compared with that of air, is 4*83 to I. Thweal » bat 
slightly soluble in alcohol which contains water; iWwru 
of alcohol, of 0*84 sp. gr., dissolve 13 '5 parts at 7f° Fahr. 
Like other essential oils, it is extremely inftaiptnahes, 
burns with much flame, and with the formation of vaicr 
and carbonic acid, as is also the case with tbe tied oa*. 
Its boiling point is about 314°. It is composed c/ 
Five equivalents of Carbon • 60 or 6**24 
Four equivalents of Hydrogen • 4 or 1 1 * ;< 

64 m* 

It is largely employed in the arts as a solvent in 1 
making and in house-painting. 

Oil of turpentine dissolves tbe fixed oils and aevei 
bodies with great facility. Thus iodine, camphor, and i 
are soluble in it to a considerable extent. It u stated that 
it is capable of dissolving 163 times its volume of hydro- 
chloric acid gas, provided it be kept cool ; the resulting coat- 
pound is a crystallized substance bearing considersbat 
resemblance to camphor, and has been called arfi^aVw/ f-eat- 
phor. Great difference of opinion prevails among eh 
as to the precise nature of oil of turpentine and the i 
which its elements are combined. 

Oil of Lemons, commonly called Rssenc* of . 
one of the few essential oils obtained by pressure aod net 
by distillation. It is extracted from tbe rind of tbe kites; 
and is imported from the south of Europe. Its properbn 
are, that it is limpid, and has a light yellow colour; it baa as 
agreeable odour resembling that of lemons, and. like other 
essential oils, its taste is acrid. Its specific gravity » abeoe 
0*847 : it remains fluid even when cooled down to 4* Fear 
It dissolves in absolute alcohol in all proportions, bat a leaf 
soluble in alcohol containing water. 

According to Dumas it is composed of 

Carbon . . . 88*45 
Hydrogen . . 11*46 

99*91 
It is therefore probably composed of exactly the ears* 
proportion of its elements as oil of turpentine, and. bLr 
this, it combines and forms a peculiar com pound with brdrt* 
chloric acid gas. It is used in perfumery. 

The two volatile oils now described may be taken as trew 
of those which consist entirely of carbon and hydrogeii.be: 
the greater number of tbem contain oxygen alto. Assess; 
these are the oils of lavender, peppermint, rosemary, *pe«r- 
mint, and marjoram ; the properties of this lest only vt 
shall deem it requisite in this place particularly to notice. 

Oil of Marjoram. — This oil is obtained from Ongmmm 
vulgare, and, according to Dr. Kane, has a specific grav »r* 
of 0*890 : it generally contains a large but not a cocoti&i 
quantity of stearopten, and when purified from tbts by rr- 
pealed distillation. Dr. Kane found its specific gravity as W 
0 8673, and its boiling-point was 322° Fahr. 

This yielded, by Dr. Kane's analysis, such |«oportms sf 
its elements as showed that it was constituted of. 
to his equivalent numbers, 

Fifty equivalents of Carbon 307 or 86 -4S 
Forty equivalents of Hydrogen 40 or 1 r 27 
Oue equivalent of Oxygen 8 or 2 - S3 

355 or 100* 
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The volatile oils which have been alluded to or described 
are all lighter than water, but there are some which are 
heavier than this fluid, and consequently sink in it ; such 
are the oils of cinnamon, cloves, and cassia. 

There are certain volatile oils which are poisonous, on 
account of the hydrocyanic acid which they contain : the 
most remarkable of these is the oil of bitter almonds ; this 
however ceases to be poisonous when deprived of the hydro- 
cyanic acid. Similar or analogous oils are obtained by dis- 
tilling other substances with water, as laurel leaves, peach 
leaves, &c. 

As an instance of an oil produced by the agency of heat 
upon animal matter, we shall briefly mention what has 
long been known by the name of Dippers oil, from having 
been first obtained by a person of that name. When animal 
matter, such as the hoofs or horns of animals, is submitted 
to destructive distillation in retorts, there comes over with 
the other products an oily substance, which has a very dis- 
agreeable odour and a dark colour ; by repeated distillation 
the latter is got rid of, but the former remains, although 
the oil becomes light and limpid. It was formerly much 
used in medicine, but is not now employed. 

The last example which we shall give is that of the forma- 
tion of an oleaginous body by direct chemical action : it is the 
Oleum jE there urn, .or Oil of Wine of the Pharmacopoeia. 
When alcohol is distilled with twice its weight of sulphuric 
acid, an oleaginous compound is procured, which, after 
treatment with potash and exposure to the air, has the fol- 
lowing properties: it is a yellow fluid, of a penetrating aro- 
matic oaour and a sharp bitter taste ; its specific gravity is 
variously stated from T050 to 1*133, and there is some doubt 
whether its composition is not also variable, dependent upon 
the different quantities of a peculiar carburetted hydrogen 
which it is apt to contain. 
According to Hennell, it contains 
Sulphuric acid 38* or nearly one equivalent 40 
Carbon . 53*7 or nearly nine equivalents 54 
Hydrogen 8*3 or nearly nine equivalents 9 

100* 103 

The analysis of Serullas differs however considerably 
from this. 

OILS, VEGETABLE, are divided byehemists into fixed 
and volatile, and the former into such as are drying, fatty, and 
solid. They may bo considered with respect to the sources 
whence they are obtained, their abundance, and the probabi- 
lity of their being used as substitutes for the whale and sperm 
oils, which are becoming every day dearer from their compa- 
rative deficiency. Considerable prejudice is entertained 
against the employment of vegetable oils, in consequence, 
in some measure of their inferiority, and also because they 
are apt to undergo decomposition, but likewise because 
it is difficult to separate the other vegetable principles 
from the oil, and the chemical means adopted for their 
purification render some still more impure as oils. But 
tbat many of these are very valuable is evident from several 
being imported in large quantities from the countries 
where they are produced, and hence forming important 
articles of commerce. In many countries they are solely 
employed for all the purposes for which animal oil is alone 
thought applicable in England. The high price of the latter 
has however induced dealers to mix with them a portion of 
the despised oils of the vegetable kingdom. This subject 
appears interesting and sufficiently important to induce 
chemists to ascertain the properties of each kind of vegetable 
oil, as fitted either for burning in lamps for soap or candle 
making, and their numbers are sufficiently great to render it 
highly probable that some will be found eligible for all these 
purposes. Many are noticed under the^ heads of the plants 
which yield them, as the cocoa-nut, palm, olive, and croton 
oils. Linseed and hempseed are both imported in large 
quantities from the north of Europe, and the former, of late 
years, also from India, whence also sesamum or tit seed is 
also largely imported, as well as from Egypt Oil, both 
volatile and fixed, is very extensively diffused through vesre- 
tahles ; the former in almost every part of a plant except the 
cotyledons of the seed, and the latter in the seeds chietly, 
but also in their fleshy covering, as in the olive, some palms, 
the fruit of Melia, and others. Some families of plants 
abound especially in this principle, and therefore several 
species yield it, as among the Crucifera we have mustard, 
rape, and colza seed oil, with other species especially culti- 
vated in Europe, India, and Japan, of which some have of 
P. G, No. 1029. 



late years been imported into this country. Several of the 
family of Composita* secrete oil in quantities large enough 
to render it desirable to cultivate them for this purpose 
alone, as the sunflower and Jerusalem artichoke, also some 
species of Carthamus or bastard saffron, and also the Ver- 
besina sativa of India, now known to be identical with the 
Abyssinian Guizotia oleifera, and of which the oil is known 
in commerce by the name of Hutsyellow oil. So Madia 
sativa yields Madi oil, and its seeds are said to be more 
abundant in oil than any plant introduced into Europe. 
Most of the Cucurbitacaa also, as the melon, gourd, cucum- 
ber, and the numerous varieties, cultivated especially in 
India, contain a large proportion of oil, which is expressed 
in the East, as it formerly was in Europe. The Rosacea also 
store up a large proportion of oil in the kernels of their 
fruit, as in the almond, which is particularly valued ; so also 
that of the apricot, as well as that of the Briancon apricot, and 
other species of Primus. In the Himalayas, oil is also ex- 
pressed from the apricot kernel, and has been sent to this 
country, of a fine quality. 

Among the Amentacece we have also several species 
which yield oil of good quality, and in sufficient quantity to 
repay the expense of expression, as nut oil, obtained from 
the hazel; beech-nut oil, from Fagus sylvatica; with these 
may be mentioned walnut oil, from Jug lam regia. Be- 
sides these, poppy oil, Ben-nut oil {Hyperanthera), ground- 
nut oil (Arachts), physic-nut oil (Jatropha), are well known. 
So the cotton-seed yields oil, which is also the case with the 
seeds of the tea-plant, especially of the species called Thea 
oleifera, and some of the Camellias. 

In the article Bassia it has been mentioned that two 
species, B. longifolia and B. lati/olia, both yield oil ; an- 
other species, B. btUyracea, yields a vegetable butter, and 
is commonly known as the Ghee, or butter-tree of Almora. 
The native name of this tree is choonee, and Mr. Traill de- 
scribes it as not being found in Kemaon, but in the adjoin- 
ing Goorkhal province of Dotee. Of this an analysis has 
been £iven by Mr. E. Solly, in the ' Proceedings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.' He describes it as being solid at ordinary 
temperatures, and that at about 120° Fahr. it is perfectly 
melted, and appears then as a pale yellow oil. He found a 
specimen of the Phoolwa, as the butter is called, which was 
brought to this country five years ago by Mr. Traill, to con- 
sist of sixty parts of solid oil, thirty-four of fluid oil, and 
six parts of vegetable impurities. The whole is readily so- 
luble in warm alcohol, and might therefore be employed for 
liniments. It makes excellent soap, and burns with a 
bright flame, without smoke or smell, and would therefore, 
Mr. S. conceives, be superior in some respects to the piney 
tallow. In the above Proceedings of the Committee of the 
Asiatic Society for 1839, there are notices of several other 
vegetable oils sent by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
for analysis and examination by practical men as to their 
useful properties. The other solid oils are much better 
known, and may he referred to the articles Cocos, Croton 
Oil, Palm Oil, Laurel, Myristica, and Cacao. 

OISE, a river in France belonging to the system of the 
Seine. [Seine.] 

OISE, a department in France, bounded on the north by 
the department of Somme ; on the east by that of Aisne ; 
on the south by those of Seine et Marne and Seine et Oise ; 
and on the west by those of Euro and Seine Inferieure. 
Its form approximates to that of a parallelogram, having 
its northern and southern sides of 60 and 65 miles respec- 
tively, and its eastern and western sides of 42 and 38 miles. 
It is included between 49° 3' and 49° 46' N. lat. and 1° 40' 
and 3° 8' E. long. The area of the department is estimated 
at 2256 square miles, being a little below the average area of 
the French departments, and rather larger than the conjoint 
areas of the adjacent English counties of Derby and Staf- 
ford. The population, in 1831, was 397,725 ; in 1836 it was 
398,641; showing an increase of 916, or less than one- 
quarter per cent, in five years, and giving about 177 inha- 
bitants to a square mile, being above the average of the 
French departments, both in amount and density of popu- 
lation, but far inferior in both respects to the English 
counties with which we have compared it. Beauvais, the 
capital, is on the river Terrein, a feeder of the Oise, 39 
miles in a direct line north by west of Paris, or 41 miles by 
the road through St, Denis and Beaumont sur-Oise. 

This department has no mountains nor any lofty hills : 
the surface consists of gentle undulations. The highest 
ground extends across the department from east to west, 
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not very far within the northern boundary, and separates 
the basin of the Seine from that of the Somme. That part 
of the department which is comprehended in the former 
basin is by far the larger, and is watered by the Oise and 
ill tributaries. The Oise enters the department near the 
north-eastern angle between Chauny and Noyon, and Hows 
in a tolerably direct line of 55 miles south-west through the 
department, passing Noyon, Compiegne, Pont-Sainte- 
Maixence, and Creil, between which last town and Beau- 
mont it quits this department to enter the adjacent one of 
Seine et Oise. It is navigable throughout that part of its 
course which is in this department. The Aisne, which is 
also navigable, enters the department on the east side, and 
has a tolerably direct course of 12 miles west by north into 
the Oise above Compiegne. Below the junction of the 
Aisne the Oise receives the Bresches, or Breehe, and the 
Terrein, or Therain, on the right bank and the Autone ; 
or Authonne, the Nonette, and the Theve, on the left. 
These are all small : the Terrein. the longest of them, has 
a course of about 45 miles south-east ; neither of them is 
navigable. The Ourcq, a feeder of the Mame, just crosses 
the south-eastern angle of the department, and is navigable 
for a few miles ; and the Epte. a feeder of the Seine, forms 
in one part the western boundary. Some of the feeders of the 
Somme have their sources within the northern boundary of 
the department, but they are all unimportant 

The official statement of the inland navigation of the de- 
partment is as follows :— Oise, 65 miles; Aisne, 13; Ourcq, 
6 miles: total river navigation, 84 miles. Canal parallel to 
the Oise, 17 miles; Canal of the Ourcq, 5 miles: total of 
canal and river navigation, 1 06 miles. 
There are several pools and marshes. 
The greater part of the department is occupied by the 
chalk formation which surrounds the Paris basin: the 
southern part is occupied by the strata of the supracreta- 
ceous group. There are no metallic ores ; but marble, free- 
stone for building, some of it of superior quality, sandstone 
for paving, millstones, gypsum, lignite (the ashes of which 
are used for manure), and potters* earth, are dug. Fossil 
remains are abundant ; and round Beauvais above 1 100 per- 
sons are employed in digging peat. There are several 
mineral springs, for the most part chalybeate, but none of 
much repute. There was, in 1834, only one iron- work in 
the department, having two forges for the production of 
wroui^ht-iron. 

The department is traversed by twelve Routes Royales. or 
government roads, having an aggregate length of 365 miles, 
namely,341 ingoodrepair,12outofrepair,and 12 unfinished. 
The principal road is that which leads frcT. Paris through 
Beauvais and Marseille to Abbeville and Calais. The road 
from Paris to Peronne and Cambray passes through Senlis 
andPont-Sainte-Maixence ; that from Paris to Amiens passes 
through Chantilly, Creil, Clermont, St. Just-en-Chaussee, 
and Breteuil ; that from Paris to Laon crosses the south- 
eastern angle ; and that from Paris to Dieppe crosses the 
south-western angle of the department. Roads lead from 
Beauvais to Clermont and Compiegne. to Breteuil, and to 
Gournay (Seine Infeneure) ; from Senlis, alont; the valley 
of the Oise, by Compiegne and Noyon. to La Fire and St. 
Quentin (Aisne), with a branch from Noyon to Ham 
(Somme) ; and from Compiegne, on the one hand, to 
Montdidier and Amiens, and on the other, to Soissons. 
The Routes Depart men tales, or departmental roads, have 
an aggregate length of 311 miles, namely, 246 in repair, 11 
out of repair, and 54 unfinished. The bye-roads and paths 
have an aggregate length of more than 3000 miles. (Offi- 
cial Returns, 1st January, 1837.) 

The air is temperate, and for the most part healthy: 
the exceptions are the neighbourhood of the various pools 
and marshes. The soil varies in fertility: more than 
950.000 acres, constituting about two-thirds of the depart- 
ment, are under the plough. The produce in corn is very 
great, being nearly as much again as the average produce 
of the French departments. In wheat, which is the grain 
chiefly cultivated, the preponderance is yet greater, and in 
rye and maslin (or mixed com), and in oats, the growth of 
which is all but equal to that of wheat, greater still. Barley 
and potatoes are cultivated, but not very extensively. Some 
hemp and pulse are grown : raaise and buckwheat are not 
grown at all. Wheat and oats are exported in considerable 
quantity, principally to Paris and Rouen. The quantity of 
grass-land is about 70,000 acres; and there are 35,000 to 
40,000 acres of heath or other open graaing-land. The arti- 



ficial grasses most cultivated are trefoil and lucerne. Tbew 
are only about 6000 acres of vineyards, and the win* grovn +. 
with little exception, of very inferior quality. The erne* U 
Bourgogne and Champagne are chiefly consumed. Ot- 
cbards and gardens occupy about 35.000 to 40.000 ac» : % 
considerable quantity of cider is made. The woodUa«* 
comprehend about 200.000 acres. The principal foreu* an 
those of Compiegne (about 35,000 acres), CbaoUU;. Rra«- 
nonville, and Le Lys. 

The number of horses in the department t» ceaHr 
double the average number in the other department*; tbc? 
are for the most part brought from the department of P*« 
de Calais, where they are bred. The number of am 
cattle is not equal to the average of France. The c*h«» 
reared in the department furnish the markets of Par* nth 
some of their most delicate veaL The number of thee? u 

freat, and the produce of wool considerable: the teecd baa 
een much improved by crossing with the English tLctoe*- 
ter and South-down) and Merino breeds. A poru« k4 
the wool is employed by the manufacturers of BesvuTia tod 
the valley of the Oise. A considerable quanutv of pork 
and poultry is fattened for the supply of Parts, sad area ate 
commonly kept The larger game, stags, roes, aod eu4 
boars, are found in the woods, and the rivers abound w*th 
fish. 

The department im divided into four amndisaetnenta, as 
follows : — 





Popnlirw. 


CW 


8q.M. 


1831. ism 




749 


131,385 134.JW 


234 


501 


89,448 89,827 


141 


494 


97,812 97,445 


154 


512 


79,080 78,794 


m 



Beauvais W. 

Clermont N. 
Compidgnc N.E. 
Senlis S. & S.B. 



2256 397,725 398,841 «4J 

The number of cantons, or districts, each under a josm 
of the peace, is thirty- five. 

The arrondissement of Beauvais includes the towns W 
Beauvais (pop. in 1831, 12.867; in 1836, 13,0»2> [Ba*r 
VAis], Gerberoy, and Songeons, on the Terrein; Mane. 1 . 
and Milly, on the Petit Terrein ; Grand vUlera, or Graae- 
villiers (pop. 1811), Formerie, La Bosse, C h a urn en l , *e* 
Meru. Gerberoy is on an eminence. It it now an tnes; 
nificant place, but was antiently a frontier fortress loeaH 
the duchy of Normandie, and was exposed to IrequBc; 
assaults. It suffered much in the wara of the Raglan m 
France, and in the religious wars of the sixteenth cesury 
The fortifications of the town, which had been dumax.Ti— 1 
were subsequently restored. It is surrounded with e fae a u 1 
walks, and the townsmen carry on some trade in horses ad 
cattle. It has two yearly fairs. Songeons n pleases^ 
situated at the foot of a hill, and consists of weU-beuli toa 
houses. Spectacles and looking-glasses are mannfortsiwl 
and trade is carried on in iron goods and other hardwam 
coal, corn, cider, and cattle. It baa four yearly fc» 
Marseille is well built of brick and in a pleasant attest** 
The townsmen manufacture leather, and trade in cetxk tWn 
are five yearly fairs. At the village of Achy, in the nrigtieiwr 
hood of Marseille, yarn is spun of wool, camels' hair, sad sis 
Grandvillers is on the road from Paris to Abbeville : it a* 
wide streets converging in a large market-place : the sM 
bitants manufacture woollen cloth, serge, hosiery, toy* ■* 
soap. Hosiery and serge are also made in the ne*gae»w 
hood, and the town is the centre of a considerahW trade t 
these articles, and in corn, brandy, cider, coei, cattle. *-» 
horses. In the neighbourhood are two castle*, thu - 
Damerancourt, a strong fortress of the feudal ages, aud Uj 
of Sarcus, built early in the sixteenth century, in a neb w» 
of architecture. Chaumont is built on the slope Uil 
the summit of which is crowned by the pansh cfes»-~ 
Woollen cloths, lace, leather, and fans are made ; tbect *- 
water-mills and lime-kilns ; and trade is carried on ta <vn 
hay, wood, and woollen goods. The population of Lbr om 
muue i? about 18U0. Meru is the centre of a ceettidera* 
manufacture of horn, mother-of-pearl, bone, ivwr?. fc*' 
wood, and other toys : nearly fifty men were eosptused * w 
years since in making fans alone. At the neich^ow: - 
village of St. Genevieve, two hundred workmen an *~i 
ployed in finishing these toys. Agricultural rmj*>»-- 
snuff, leather, and lace are also made ; and trade n carr. 
on in corn, cattle, horses, and wool. In and aroend A* 
a village between Beauvais and Chaumont, eagfcl 1 
females are employed in lace* making ; and ua ai 
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the village of Nivillers, near Beauvais, about the some 
number are engaged in spinning hemp, in combing and 
spinning wool, and weaving stockings. At the village of 
Hanvoile, near Songeons, a great quantity of serge is made ; 
and at Savignies and La Chapel le-aux- pots, near Beauvais, 
are extensive potteries. 

In the arrondiasement of Clermont are— Clermont (pop. 
in 183), 2594 town; 2715 whole commune ; in 1836, 3235 
commune) aud Bulles, on the Bresches or BrSche; St. Just 
en Chaussee, near the head of the Arre, a small tributary 
of the Bresches; Mouy (pop. 1817 town, 2372 commune) 
on the Terrain ; Breteuil (pop. 2244 town, 2284 whole com- 
mune) on the Noye, a feeder of the Somme ; and Crevecceur. 
Clermont, distinguished from other places of the same name 
asClermont-Oise or Clermont en Beauvais, was at first pro- 
bably a border castle erected as a barrier against theNormans. 
Intbe tenth century it became the capital of a county, which, 
in the thirteenth century, was conferred by St. Louis on his 
son Robert, ancestor of the house of Bourbon. The town is 
pleasantly situated on the slope of a hill, the summit of 
which commands an extensive and beautiful prospect, and 
is crowned by an antient castle. At the foot of the castle 
wall is an agreeable public walk. The principal manufac- 
tures of the town are cotton yarn, printed and other calicos, 
and linens ; there are bleaching grounds, brewhouses, tan- 
yards, and saltpetre refineries ; and trade is carried on in 
corn, cattle, horses, flax, and linens. The surrounding 
country is remarkable for the growth of cherries. Cler- 
mont has a large monthly corn -market and fifteen yearly 
fairs. Bulles has a population of about 1000: the towns- 
men spin flax and manufacture fine linens. There are oil- 
presses. St. Just en Chaussee was formerly a walled town 
and of greater extent than at present ; it is about as popu- 
lous as Bulles. The townsmen manufacture hosiery, and 
trade in cattle and wooden wares. Mouy is the centre of a 
considerable woollen manufacture, which employs in the 
town and neighbourhood about 1200 workmen. The wash- 
ing of the wool and the dyeing and finishing of the cloth are 
carried on in the town. There is a good weekly market, 
also a yearly fair. Breteuil has probably risen from the 
decay of a Gaulish town (the Bratuspantium of Csesar, 
Bell. God., lib. ii., c. 13), the traces of which, called by the 
people around Brantuspante, have remained till the 
present time. A number of vases, coins or medals, and 
other antiquities have been dug up. The townsmen 
make shoes for the troops and for the hospitals of Paris ; 
worsted stockings, serge, shawls, and other woollen goods ; 
paper, earthenware, and leather ; they trade in corn, cattle, 
and cider. There are good nursery-grounds round the 
town. Crevecceur has an antient castle built of brick, with 
a walled park and gardens. The inhabitants, who exceed 
2000, are engaged in the manufacture of woollen stuffs ; and 
trade in corn, trefoil and lucerne seed, cattle, and horses. 

In the arrondissement of Compiegne are— Compiegne 
(pop. in 1831, 8879; in 1836,8895) [Compiegne] and Noy on 
(pop. 5535 town, 5946 whole commune), on or near the 
Oise ; and Pier-fond, about 7 miles south-east of Compiegne. 
Noyon is mentioned in the * Itinerary' of Antoninus and the 
' Notitia Imperii ' under the name of Noviomagus. In the 
fifth century the bishop's see was transferred hither from 
Augusta Veromanduorum, now St. Quentin. Pepin le 
Href began and Charlemagne (who was crowned here) 
finished the erection of the cathedral; and at Noyon, 
Hugues Capet was elected king. It was taken by the 
League, a.d. 1593, and retaken the next year by Henri IV. 
The town is well laid out and well built, at the foot and on 
the slope of a hill, and is traversed by the two branches of 
the little river Vorse, which flows into the Oise a short dis- 
tance from the town. It has four gates, which take their 
names from the four suburbs, and several fountains. The 
cathedral is a large building, about 340 feet long, with two 
towers of the height of 200 feet. There are an antien t episco- 
pal palace, a seminary for the priesthood, an hospital, and 
pleasant public walks. The bishop's see no longer exists. 
The townsmen manufacture linens, muslins, hosiery, and 
leather ; and trade in corn, hosiery, hides, and vegetable 
ashes. Pier-fond or Pierre-font had a strong castle, which 
was obstinately defended by the leaguers against the troops 
of Henri IV. It was dismantled by Louis XIII., and now 
forms one of the most picturesque ruins in the country. 

In the arrondissement of Senlis are — Senlis (pop. in 1831, 
5066; in 1836, 5016) [Senlis] and Nanteuil-le-Hardouin, 
on the Nonette ; Pont-Sainte-Maxence (pop. 2453 town, and 



2575 whole commune) and Creil, on the Oise; Merlou or 
Mello on the Terrein ; Chambly, on the brook M6ru, which 
flows into the Oise ; Crespy or Crepy (pop. 2242 town), 
and Acy or Assy. Nanteuil has the nuns of an antient 
castle, the residence of Francois and Henri, the celebrated 
dukes of Guise, "and of an antient Cluniac priory. The 
townsmen (about 1300 or 1400 in number) carry on some 
manufactures, and trade in corn and cattle. Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence or Maixence is in a pleasant situation, and is re- 
markable for a handsome bridge of three arches, erected in 
1777, in the place of a more antient one supposed to have 
been built by the Romans* Each corner of this bridge is 
adorned with an obelisk, and the piers are composed each 
of four columns arranged two on each side, with an interval 
of 9 or 10 feet between them. The inhabitants are engaged 
in tanning leather, and they trade in corn (a considerable 
quantity of which is sent to Paris), wine, and cattle. It has 
a good weekly market, and a fair every month. In the 
neighbourhood are the ruins of the antient and rich abbey 
of Moncel. Creil is pleasantly situated. On an island in 
the Oise are some remains of an antient castle built by 
Charles V., and of an antient abbey. The town was pil- 
laged by the Huguenots in 1567, and subsequently taken 
by the League. The principal manufacture of the place 
(which has a population of about 1500) is of earthern- 
ware, porcelain, pottery, and glass, which gives employ- 
ment in and about the town to 900 workmen. Some 
printed cottons are manufactured, and trade is carried on 
in coal, corn, flour, and cattle. In the district round the 
town manufactures are carried on ; and there are several stone 
quarries, where the workmen live in habitations excavated 
in the rock. Merlou or Mello has an antient castle on a 
picturesque and commanding eminence, at the foot of which 
lies the little well-built town, of 400 or 500 inhabitants, who 
weave cachemire shawls, merinos, calicos, and laces. Turf is 
dug in the neighbourhood, and some trade in cattle is carried 
on. Chambly has about three times the population of Mer- 
lou ; the streets are wide and well laid out ; and the houses 
well built ; there is a pleasant public walk. The inhabit- 
ants make laces, braid, and blond lace; and there are tile- 
works and several flour-mills. -Some trade in flour is car- 
ried on. Crepy or Crespy was the capital of the county 
(afterwards duchy) of Valois, and in the feudal ages was a 
place of great strength. In 1431 it was taken by the Eng- 
lish, who are said to have destroyed fifteen hundred houses. 
The strong castle of the counts of Valois was also taken and 
destroyed. The town was retaken by the French in 1533. 
In 1544 a treaty was concluded at Crlpy between Francois 
I. and the emperor Charles V. In 1588 the town was 
taken by the League and retaken by Henri IV. It is sur- 
rounded by a public walk planted with trees, and is entered 
by five gates. The columns of the choir of the parish 
church are remarkable for their lightness and beauty. Part 
of the walls of the town and of the old castle are standing. 
The manufactures are lace, cotton goods, leather, and, in the 
environs, home-spun linen ; trade is carried on in corn, 
wood, cattle, horses, thread, and woven goods. There are 
two yearly fairs. In this arrondissement areAhe villages of 
Chantilly, where were the magnificent park and palace of 
the princes of Cond6, destroyed in a great part during the 
Revolution ; and of Ermenonville, where Rousseau died 
(a.d. 1778) and was buried. His tomb remains, but the 
body was removed to Paris, a.d. 1794. 

The population of the towns, when given accurately, is, 
unless otherwise stated, from the census of 1831, and is that 
of the whole commune; when only an approximation is 
given, the authority is Dulaure's Histoire den Environs de 
Paris, Paris, 1825-28. 

The manufacture of toys is carried on in the villages be- 
tween Meru and Beauvais; that of optical glasses and 
mirrors around Songeons ; bricks, tiles, crucibles, sugar- 
refiners' pots, and other pottery, between Beauvais and 
Songeons and around Songeons; cotton yarn at various 
places in the arrondissement of Beauvais. In the district 
round Creil manufactures and establishments of various 
kinds are carried on with great activity ; porcelain, earthen- 
ware, glass, woollen, linen, and cotton yarn, and goods, 
lace (at Chantilly), silk and cotton buttons, brass and iron 
wire, and paper are made ; stereotype and other printing, 
bleaching, card-making, sheet-copper and iron works, and 
flour-mills are in active operation. The industry of this 
district owes much to the duke of La Rochefoucald. The 
morality of the humbler classes has been improved by the 
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introduction and progress of manufactures, and by the atten- ' 
tion of the capitalists engaged in them. The principal 
manufactures of the arrondissement of Compiegne are of 
cotton. The extension and improvement of the manufac- 
tures of the department are owing to the industry and skill 
of persons from other parts rather than td the inhabitants. 

The department constitutes the diocese of Beauvais, and 
is in the jurisdiction of the Cour Royale and the circuit of 
the Academic Universitaire of Amiens. It is in the first 
military division, the head-quarters of which are at Paris. 
It sends Ave members to the Chamber of Deputies. In 
respect of education it is above the average of France ; of 
the young men enrolled in the military cenius of 1828-29, 
more than half (54 in every 100) could read and wrote. 

In the most antient period of the history of France, this 
department was chiefly comprehended in the territory of 
the Bellovaci ; portions of it were included in the territories 
of the Silvanectes, the Vadicasses, the Suessiones, the 
Veromandui, the Ambiani, and the Veliocasses, all of them 
Bclgic nations, and all afterwards included in the Roman 
division of Belgica Secunda, except the Veliocasses, who 
were included in Lugdunensis Secunda. Of Gallic and 
Roman towns and stations the chief within its limits were 
Csasaromagus, afterwards Bellovaci, Beauvais; Bratuspan- 
tium, near Breteuil; Litanobriga, Pont- Sain te-Maixence, or 
more probably Creil ; all in the territory of the Bellovaci ; 
Noviomagus, Noyon, in the country of the Veromandui ; 
Augustomagus, afterwards Silvanectes, Senlis, in the terri- 
tory of the Silvanectes ; and Nssomagus, probably Vez, a 
village near the Authonne, in the territory of the Vadicasses. 
There are the traces of a Roman camp between Beauvais 
and Clermont 

Before the Revolution the department was included in the 
districts of L'lle de France proper, Valois, Novonnais, and 
Soissonnais, in the military government of Life de France, 
and in the districts of Santerre and Amienais in Picardie. 

OKA, River. [Russia.] 

OKHOTSK, a commercial town, situated on the northern 
shores of a wide gulf of the Pacific Ocean, which separates 
the peninsula of Kamtchatka from the continent It is 
in 59° 20' N. lat and 145° 18' E. long. The town was 
formerly built on a fiat sandy neck of land, about two miles 
in width, and washed on one side by the river Ochota, and 
on the other by the sea. But as its low situation rendered 
the place extremely unhealthy on account of the fogs in 
which it was frequently enveloped, and also exposed it to 
inundations during southern and south-eastern gales, the 
town was removed a few years ago about three miles farther 
up the river. It is now built on a low bill rising about 
thirteen feet above high-water mark, on the right bank of 
the Ochota. The town is small, consisting only of a few 
hundred houses, and the inhabitants are estimated not to 
exceed 2000. But as it is the only place by which the 
intercourse between the interior of Siberia on one side and 
the peninsula of Kamtchatka and the Russian dominions in 
North America is maintained, it has a considerable com- 
merce, though, owing to the sterility of the adjacent country, 
it has no article of exportation except a small quantity of 
furs. The Russian American Company, whose wealthy 
partners reside in the town of Irkutsk, build vessels here 
from time to time, but at a great expense, as the timber 
must be brought down from the woods, which are more 
than fifty miles distant The furs brought from America 
are landed here, and transported by land through Yakutsk to 
Irkutsk, and thence to Kiachta, to be exchanged for articles 
of Chinese production. The harbour is very bad. It is 
formed by the river Ochota, which, meeting the sea by a 
rapid course, has formed at its mouth a sand-bar, with only 
nine feet of water on it Besides this, it is only accessible 
from June to September, being blocked up with ice and 
snow the remainder of the year. The Russian government 
has accordingly resolved to select another place on the coast 
of the Bay of Okhotsk, whioh offers a better harbour, and 
to build there a new town. According to the most recent 
information, the mouth of the river Uda (54° N. lat and 
136° £. long.) offers considerable advantages, having a fine 
harbour sheltered by the Shin tax Islands. 

(Sauer's Account of Billing'* Geographical and Astro- 
nomical Expedition to the Northern Parte of Ruseia; 
Langsdorf s Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the 
World ; Saryschef 's Voyages of Discovery to Siberia, #c. ; 
Er man's Reise urn die Erde durch Nord Asien unit die 
beiden Ocean e.) 



0 / KHRIDA, a town of Albania, in European Test*?. 

situated on the north-eastern shore of a coottderebW hke. 
which takes its name from the town. Aceerdsng m >*» 
map of Albania prefixed to Hughes's •Treves** <2od e*^ 
1830), Okhrida is in 41° 3' N. lat and 21* *' K. Tne* 

Okhrida is on or near the site of the antient Lychftad» 
(Av%viioi\\ or perhaps A^gyidoc, Strabo). Tbss town J 
Lych nidus gave antiently its name to the lake wh*h v* 
called *7 \ipvfi Av%vtric or Kvxnlia. The town be* at ta* 
foot of an eminence, the summit of which is crewe e d k« • 
castle, in which the Turkish governor of the uirnoasdM^ 
province resides. The population of the town is etiisaaiei 
at about 6000, chieffv of Bulgarian descent Silver err so* 
sulphur are procured from mines near the town. A Grcvt 
archbishop resides here. 

The lake of Okhrida extends about 18 miles from web- 
cast to north-west and is 6 or 8 miles across in toe v«kai 
part. It is in the valley watered by the Black Drm, wsvdt 
flows through the lake in the direction of its length. Tawa» 
are several villages round the shore. It aboooda with a*£> , 
and the fishery is actively carried on. 

The pashalick or district of Okhrida is not my serge, 
but in the uncertain state of Turkish geography we do not 
attempt to define its boundaries or dimenssaoB. The d*- 
triot is mountainous, and is said to be well wooded ; a m 
watered by the Black Drin and the Scombi. It is toWraeh 
productive in corn, maize, rice, tobacco, cotton, hemp, frui. 
and wine. Cattle and bees are reared, and game m toienUy 
abundant The inhabitants are distinguished by their 
courage and ferocity, and are reputed to make vm seat 
soldiers among the Albanians. 

OLACA'CEiE. This name applies to a small and kstk 
studied natural order of Exogenous plants, chief? Soeed 
within the tropics. Its most important character* an & 
small inferior calyx, often becoming enlarged amend iW 
ripe fruit, a polypetalous valvate corolla, a small nesnecr td 
hypogvnous stamens, partly fertile and partly barren, i 
one-celled ovary, with pendulous ovules, indehucent frwt 
and a small embryo amongst a large quantity of sJkr 
men. Its affinities are little understood, but are nypwi 
to be greatest with Pittosporacea?, on the one hams, sei 
Aurantiaces, on the other. The plants are of hnW im- 
portance for useful qualities; one species, Heistcna cm- 
cinea, yields, it is said, the partridge-wood of 
makers, and the fruit of others is eatable when ripe, ti 
not very pleasant ( Li mile) * Natural System o/ " 
ed. 2, p. 33.) 

OLA'US, MAGNUS, a native of Sweden, and krstWr 
to John Olaus, archbishop of Upsala, was an arcbdeacvea 
the Swedish church when the Reformation, tvpperrea 1 I* 
Gustavus Vasa, gained the ascendency in Sweden. In rne i 
q uenceof this change the two brothers, who remained attack** 
to the Roman Catholic faith, left their country and frond 
to Rome, where Olaus Magnus passed the rameineii ef *» 
life in the enjoyment of a small pension from the see*. At 
Rome he wrote his work, ' Historia de Gentibe* bestee- 
trionalibus, earumque diversis Stations, CoodiiM*ibiA. 
Moribus, itidemque Superetitionibus, Dnoplmn. far,' 
Rome, fol., 1555, and Basil, 1567. Other edit joea of the 
work have been published, which, as well as a Freace 
translation in 1561, are all incomplete. The work »av 
nute, and contains some curious information, bat is smmtr- 
cally written. Olaus died at Rome in 1548. Mis bnsstf 
John wrote a work entitled ' Gotborum Soevoeooaqee Ba- 
tons, probatissirois Antiquorum MonumeaUs 
Rome, fol., 1554, which is a still more uneritsoal 
ance than that of his brother Magnus. 

OLD RED-SANDSTONE. By this tule Ko*b*b 
logists have almost universally designated the vsw> 
series of rocks which separate the youngest slates <* Tran- 
sition Rocks*) from the mountain-limestone ae4 cosw 
Messrs. Conybeare and Phillips (Geology of Engtmmd ew 
Hales) ranked the old red-sandstone in their "~ 
Order' along with the coal and mountain- limectooje; 
this classification has been unreservedly followed till e* 
a short period. Mr. Murchison, in bis work en the ' 
rian System.' has preferred to separate the old ; 
stone from the superincumbent strata, and toeoosuta 
it an additional system. Since the publication of thai * 
the same author, in conjunction with Professor Seexvri. 
believing that the limestones and slaty and con^faaaei ■ ■ 
rocks of South Devon belong to the same geolcxiem* pw*s 
as the true old red-saudstone of Ueremrdaiure, a*4 ease*** 
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of improving the nomenclature, has proposed for these 
variable strata the title of the Devonian System. If the 
evidence of the correspondence of geological age, between 
tbe calcareous and slaty strata of South Devon and the red- 
sandstones of Herefordshire, should become strong enough 
to command the assent of geologists, the settlement of an 
appropriate name will not be without difficulty, especially if 
we remember that the continental types of stratification 
ought to be included in a good general appellation. 

Confining ourselves then to the characters of Ihis forma- 
tion, or system, where they are most conspicuous, viz. in the 
districts of Monmouthshire, Breconshire, and Hereford- 
shire, and the borders of the Cumbrian, Lammermuir, and 
Grampian mountains, we find in the old red-sandstone the 
following kinds of rocks : — 

Conglomerates, — These are usually composed of a basis 
of red-sandstone, or red argillaceous matter, in which mul- 
titudes of large and small pebbles are imbedded. The frag- 
ments thus enclosed are usually such as may be supposed 
to have been derived from the neighbouring slaty rocks of 
older date, and they are often collected in great abundance 
in the lower parts of actual valleys. This is observed es- 
pecially near Kirkby Lonsdale, Sedbergh, and the foot of 
Ullswater. Among tho fragments of grauwacke, quartz 
pebbles occur, sometimes containing micaceous iron-ore 
and other products of mineral veins. The conglomerate 
rocks of Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, &c. contain little 
else than fragmeuts of quartz, making what is called a plum- 
pudding-stone. 

Sandstones. — In moat situations these are laminated pa- 
rallel to the stratification, and in Monmouthshire, Here- 
fordshire, &c. they have interspersed mica, and yield very 
good flagstone. 

Argillaceous Beds.—- These abound in the English and 
Welsh series, and by their red, white, and greenish colours, 
often exhibited in alternate bands and spots, resemble very 
nearly some varieties of the upper or new red-sandstone 
series. 

Calcareous Beck. — The limestones of this series of rocks 
are usually associated with the argillaceous strata, and are 
very peculiar in character. They lie somewhat irregularly 
in terst rati fled with the clays, and ^partake of the same 
colours, reddish, whitish, greenish, the different lines being 
so mixed in spots as to give the stone the aspect of a breccia, 
or conglomerate, and to justify its local name of • goose- 
berry atone.' It is in places a nearly pure carbonate of 
lime in massive beds, but it is very seldom employed for any 
useful purpose. We have seen polished fragments which 
might be mistaken for variegated marble. 

The best general series of these rocks known is that un- 
folded by Mr. Murchison*s examination of the country 
along the border of South Wales. That author presents us 
with the following three groups in a descending order : — 

1. Quartzose conglomerate and sandstone. The conglo- 
merates occupy a thickness of about 200 feet, and then pass 
down into chocolate-brown sandstones, mottled marls, &c. 

2. Cornstone formation, including marly clays and the 
peculiar limestone above described. Fragments of fossil 
fishes, especially of tho Cephalaspides, occur not uncom- 
monly. 

3. Tilestone. Nearest in position to the Silurian rocks, 
these laminated sandstones resemble them somewhat both 
in organic remains and mineral aspect, being however more 
arenaceous and micaceous, and, except in particular lines, 
less productive of fossils. On the surface they make a red 
soil, while the upper Silurians yield a grey soil. 

Mr. Murchison estimates the total thickness of the old 
red-sandstone system at not less than 9000 or 10,000 feet. 
(Silurian System, p. 184.) 

OLDCASTLE, SIR JOHN, called 'the good/ the first 
martyr and the first author among the nobility of England, 
was born in the fourteenth century, in the reign of Edward 
III. He married the heiress of Lord Cobham, by whom he 
obtained that title. He gained military distinction in the 
French wars under Henry IV. and V., and was a domestic 
and a favoured attendant of the latter. Lord Cobham was 
a man of extensive talents, qualified for the cabinet or tho 
field, of ready wit in conversation, and of great learning. 
He examined the writings of Wickliffe as a philosopher, and 
in the course of his study became a convert to the doctrines 
of that reformer. He collected and transcribed the works 
of Wickliffe, maintained preachers of that persuasion, and 
became a leader of the reformers. Lord Cobham being 



summoned to appear before the archbishop of Canterbury, 
refused, was excommunicated, and sent to tbe Tower, 
from which he escaped into Wales. The clergy got 
up a report of a pretended conspiracy of the Lollards, 
headed by Lord Cobham, whereon a bill of attainder was 
passed against him, a price of 1000 marks set upon his 
head, and exemption from taxes was promised to any person 
who should secure him. At the expiration of four years he 
was taken, and without much form of trial executed in the 
most barbarous manner ; he was hung in chains on a gal- 
lows in St. Giles's Fields, London, and a fire kindled under 
him, by which he was roasted to death, in December, 1417. 
He wrote ' Twelve Conclusions addressed to the Parliament 
of England ;' he also edited the works of Wicliffe, and was 
the author of several religious tracts and discourses. 

OLDENBURG, or HOLSTEIN-OLDENBURG, a 
grand-duchy in the north of Germany, consists of three dis- 
tinct portions. 1. The Duchy of Oldenburg, properly so 
called, which lies between *62 J 54' and 53 3 44' N. lat. aud 
7° 40' and 8° 45' E. long., contains 2090 square miles: it is 
bounded on the north by the German Ocean ; on the cast 
by the Hanoverian province of Bremen, the territory of the 
city of Bremen, ana the Hanoverian province of Hoya ; on 
the south by Osnabriick ; and on the west by the Hanoverian 
province of Meppen and East Friesland. 2. The Principality 
of Lubeck, which is surrounded by the duchy of Holstein, 
contains 180 square miles. One large portion is compact 
and unbroken ; the remainder is scattered on the banks of 
the Schwartau and the Trove. 3. The Principality of Bir- 
kenfeld, which is on the leftside of the Rhine, contains 170 
square miles ; it is bounded on the north-west and south 
by the Prussian province of the Lower Rhine, on the north- 
east by Mesenheim, and on the south-east by the principa- 
lity of Lichtenberg. The area of the whole is 2440 square 
miles. 

Surface of the Country; Soil; Climate.— The Duchy of 
Oldenburg Proper is a part of the great plain of Northern 
Germany, without mountains or hills, and without forests. 
Heaths and moors alternate with cultivated spots, in such a 
manner that the latter, as Hassel observes, are like oases in the 
desert. The coasts are low, and protected against the inroads 
of the sea, partly by dunes, and partly bv dykes, like those in 
Holland. The mouths of the Weser and the Jahde are lined 
with dykes. The soil of the interior of the country is poor, 
but there is rich marsh land on the banks of the Weser and 
at the mouth of the Jahde. The principal rivers are the 
Weser (which however only forms the boundary between 
Oldenburg and the province of Bremen), the Jahde, which 
forms a large bay where it falls into the German Ocean, 
the Hunte, the Hase, and the Leda. There are no large 
lakes ; the most considerable, the Zwischenahner Meer, is 6 
miles in circumference, and its banks are surrounded by 
picturesque well-wooded eminences. The climate, like that 
of Northern Germany, is damp and subject to frequent fogs ; 
yet on the whole it is not unhealthy. The natural produc- 
tions are corn of all kinds, flax, hemp, some hops, culinary 
vegetables, timber for building, and wood for fuel. There 
are the usual domestic animals, especially very good horses, 
nearly equal to those of East Friesland, poultry, game, 
fish, and bees. There are no metals; but there is in- 
different turf, pipe and brick clay, and quarry stone. The 
Principality of Lubeck is flat and resembles Oldenburg 
in its soil and climate, but it contains some beautiful lakes, 
especially those of Ploen and Eutin. The Schwartau 
and the Trave are the chief rivers. The Principality of 
Birkenfeld lies on the side of the mountain-range called 
the Hochwald, branches of which traverse it, and contain 
small valleys between them. The soil is in general 
sterile. The climate is rather cold near the mountains and 
on the eminences, but in the valleys it is mild and healthy. 
The natural productions are corn, flax, hemp, timber, fruit, 
and wine. The mineral kingdom affords lead, iron, coals, 
slate, agate, jasper, chalcedony, and lapis lazuli. \ 

Trade and Commerce. — The chief occupations of the in- 
habitants are agriculture and the breeding of cattle. The 
farmers on the moors and marshes follow each a different sys- 
tem of cultivation ; yet none ofthese systems can be called good. 
There is scarcely such a thing as a village, the farm-houses 
lying quite isolated in the centre of the farms. There are 
no great manufactures in the grand-duchy, but the people 
make considerable quantities of coarse linen, worsted stock- 
ings, and thread, which, though in general the work 
of the leisure hours of the country-people, are a source of 
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great profit Oldenburg is extremely well situated for 
commerce, but tbe trade is cbietly a coasting trade, which is 
carried on in vessels with one or two masts, from twenty to 
forty tons burden, calculated for navigating the shallow 
waters (called Watten) between the sand-banks in the 
German Ocean, on the coasts of North Holland, Gro- 
ningen, Friesland, and Germany, to the river Eider. The 
exports are the natural productions of the country, in- 
cluding 6000 horses and from 8000 to 10,000 oxen an- 
nually, and considerable quantities of linen, leather, raw 
hides, rags, &c, principally to Holland and the Han- 
seatic cities. The revenue is about 150,000/. sterling, 
and there is no public debt. Of the inhabitants, 246,772 
are Low Germans and 980 Jews. The established religion 
is the Lutheran ; there were, in 1837, 173,598 Lutherans, 
70,880 Roman Catholics, 2314 Calvinists, aud 960 Jews. 

Education.— With respect to education, Oldenburg is 
rather backward. The rarity of villages renders it difficult to 
establish schools. There is no University, and till lately no 
great public library or scientific institutions. Much has how- 
ever been done of late years. The various branches of a 
learned education are now taught in the Protestant gymna- 
sium at Oldenburg, the Roman Catholic gymnasium at 
Vechta,the Latin schools at Jever and Eutin. There are 
likewise a normal school, a military school, a seminary for 
school-masters, and 2 superior Burgher schools. 

Government, $c.— As a member of the German con- 
fedeiation, in conjunction with An halt and Sohwanburg, 
Oldenburg has the fifteenth place, or vote, in the 
select council of the Diet, and one vote of its own in 
the full council. The contingent to the army of the Con- 
federation is 2177 men. Since 1 834 Oldenburg furnishes 
tbe contingent of artillery for the Hanseatic cities, which 
in return furnish the contingent of cavalry for Oldenburg. 
The constitution is monarchical, and hitherto without an as- 
sembly of estates. The government is hereditary in the 
male line. 

History.— The anttent house of Oldenburg is one of the 
most illustrious in Europe: the emperor of Russia, the 
kings of Denmark, and the late royal family of Sweden are 
descended from it. Oldenburg is the original seat of the 
family. Christian I. founded the town of Oldenburg in 
1 1 55, and assumed the title of count. One of his descend- 
ants, Dietrich the Fortunate, obtained with his first wife the 
county of Delraenhorst, and with his second the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein. After Dietrich's death in 1440, his 
eldest son, who had for his share Schleswig and Holstein, 
became in 1448 king of Denmark, by the title of Christian II., 
in 14 50 king of Norway, and in 1 458 king of Sweden. He left 
two sons, John, who succeeded him in the northern king- 
doms, and Frederic I., who had Schleswig and Holstein, and 
who, after the deposition of his nephew Christian II., the son 
of John, was made king of Denmark and Norway. His eldest 
son Christian III. inherited in 1513 the two kingdoms, and 
Adolphus, the younger, founded the house of Holstein Got- 
torp, which has given sovereigns to Sweden, Russia, and 
Oldenburg. Dietrich's younger son Gerard the Warlike in- 
herited Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, but the male line of 
this branch becoming extinct in 1667, the counties fell to 
the Danish crown, or to the house of Holstein, descended 
from Dietrich's eldest son. In 1773 the grand-duke Paul 
of Russia, who was descended from the elder branch of the 
house of Holstein Gottorp, made a convention with Denmark 
respecting his share of Holstein, by which he surrendered all 
Holstein to Denmark, and received in exchange Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorst, which he immediately transferred to his 
cousin Frederic Augustus, of the younger branch of Holstein 
Gottorp. This convention was sanctioned by the emperor 
Joseph II., who gave to the two counties the rank of a 
duchy, and as the house of Holstein Gottorp had ever since 
1647 given bishops to the see of Lubcck, he assigned it to 
that family as an hereditary principality. Frederic, the 
first duke, was succeeded in 1785 by his son Peter Fre- 
derick William, but he being afflicted with mental imbe- 
cility, the government was assumed by his cousin Peter 
Frederick Ludwig, the bishop of Lubeck, who in 1808 
joined the Rhenish confederation. But Napoleon, by a 
decree of 14 December, 1810, incorporated the duchy with 
the French empire, and offered the duke as an indemnity 
the territory of Erfurt, which he refused, saying, ' I desire 
only subjects whom I know and love, and who love me.* 
After the fall of Napoleon, the duke recovered bis own domi- 
nions ; the congress of Vienna also assigned to him the prin- 



cipality of Birkenfeld ; he obtained from Ru 

of Jever, and likewise obtained the s o v e r e ig n ty 

lordships of Varel and Kniphausen, which belong to ( 

Bentinck. 

Oldknbubo, the capital in 53° 20* N. 1st loirit' 
E. long., is a well built town on tbe narieahie mar 
Hunte ; the ramparts have been converted into mUk valas 
and gardens. The population is 7800, inclodm* that af 
the two suburbs. The palace is a very bandsoma boaaaa; 
with a fine park, or what tbe Germans call an lofU 
garden. There are some tanneries, distilleries, mad ease 
manufactories in tbe town. The public institutions am da 
gymnasium, the seminary for schoolmasters, the mAttery 
school, a library of 43,000 volumes, an obeervetarr. mad a 
remarkable collection of antiquities chiefly of Ot n cab ujg . 

VareU on a canal which joins the Jahde, forms a harbour 
which merchantmen can enter at high-water, ha* data a> 
habitants. Jever % in a fertile country on a nartgeaW canal, 
has a good trade and 3600 inhabitants. BmSk, which a 
the only town in the principality of Lubeek, is on tbe hank 
of a lake, has a palace of the grand-duke with a beaaufel 
park, and 2700 inhabitants. 

(Halera, Oetchichte de$ Grofherio ftkmm* Oidemimrg, 
3 vols., 1794-1796; Trundes, Kursgefiuim Oldt^bmr g rr 
Chronik, 1831 ; Kohlis, Be$chreibung &n Heraoftaaats 
Oldenburg, &c, 2 vols., 1824.) 

OLDENBURG, HENRY, was bora about the year 
1626, in the duchy of Bremen. In 1653, or before, be 
came to London in the capacity of consul from the to«a 
of Bremen, but he does not appear to have bald thai 
office more than two years. In 1666 he became later te 
Lord Henry O'Bryan, a young Irish nobleman, whom be 
accompanied to the university of Oxford, and at the mm* 
time entered himself as a student, chiefly, it is aapaceed. tn 
order to obtain access to the Bodleian library. He aai 
afterwards tutor to Lord William Cavendish. While in- 
dent at Oxford he became acquainted with s evera l af tat 
more eminent literary and scientific men of tbe time, esseef 
whom were Dr. Wallis, Ward, and the other ongoa- 
tors of the present Royal Society. His acqoaintaaaa wita 
Milton commenced somewhat earlier, as appears by atita*** 
letters to Oldenburg, between the years 16*4-5*. pab- 
lished in his 'Epistoln Familiares.' In 1664, tbe Rent 
Society having obtained a charter of 
Wilkins and Mr. Oldenburg were appointed 
the Society. According to most biographers tbe 
appointment of Oldenburg was that of 
to Dr. Wilkins, but in the list of members who 
first council held by the Society after its 
(Thomson's Hist, of Royal Society), we o be erra only roe 
secretary specified, namely Oldenburg, and it is certaai aa* 
those duties which demanded the greatest aeal and aaaabaty 
devolved exclusively upon him. I>. Martin Lister; m ha 
'Journey to Paris/ 8vo^ Lond„ 1699, sBcahiag af Oban 
burg, remarks, ' I heard him say that he held cefteaaaaaanc* 
with seventy odd persons in all parts of the warai: 1 mks 
him what method he used to answer so great vanaty af aab- 
jects, and such a quantity of letters as ha mast mam 
weekly, for I knew he never failed, because 1 bad tbe haaaar 
of his correspondence for ten or twelve years. He tab! aw 
he made one letter answer another, and that to be a^aiyi 
fresh, he never read a letter before be bad pan. *ak. sat 
paper ready, to answer it forthwith, so that tba aai 
his letters cloy*d him not, or ever tay upon hss 
the ' General Dictionary,' Lond , 1739, foLart. • 
there will be found several of his letters to Mr. 
Boyle, who was one of his regular eoireeaetMlanti, a*4 
with whom he was always on the most friendly tena*> The 
following extract from one of those letters, <~ 
ber, 1667, shows that up to that time he ! 
salary from the Society, and that his only ei 
derived from the publication of their Tn 
have some grounds to believe,* he remarks, 
persons who think the Transactions bring me in a i 
revenue ; but I will make it out to any man thai 1 1 
received more than 40/. a year upon this acoooat read I 
is little more than my house rentX and now by a i 
ment I have been obliged to make, I shall not ansa; < » 
above 36/. a year at most How strangely t here f ore I aaac 
needs shift for my subsistence, and with what dsstraffQav I 
must perform my tedious work, let any sober nan radrV 
The following year Dr. Ward, then bishop of Seftaeart 
suggested to the council of the Society the proanaiy af 
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making tome allowance to their secretary, observing that 
for bis own part he was ashamed that Oldenburg should 
have been permitted to devote so much time and pains to 
the business of the Society without any consideration. The 
result of the application does not appear. The Transactions 
published by Oldenburg extend from No. 1, dated March 
6, 1664, to No. 136, dated June 25, 1677, the year preced- 
ing bis death. In 1675 he was accused by Hooke of not 
having done justice to him on the subject of the invention 
of spiral springs for pocket-watches. The dispute which 
ensued was at length terminated by a declaration of the 
council, ' that the publisher of the Transactions had carried 
himself faithfully and honestly in the managing of the in- 
telligence of the Royal Society, and had given no cause for 
such reflexions.' 

Oldenburg married the daughter of the famous John 
Dory, with whom he received an estate in Kent valued at 
60/. a Year. His only child was Rupert, named after his 
godfather Prince Rupert. He died, according to most au- 
thorities, in 1678 (Thomson says September, 1677) at Charl- 
ton, between Greenwich and Woolwich, where his body was 
interred. 

He is author of a few short papers upon medical and 
other subjects in the ' Philosophical Transactions,' and also 
of some ' twenty tracts, chiefly theological and political, in 
which be principally aimed at reconciling differences and 
promoting peace and unanimity.' (Hutton.) He published, 
under the name of 'Grubendoi' (an anagrammatised form 
of bis real name), English translations of— 1, ' Prodromus 
to a dissertation by Nich. Steno, concerning solids naturally 
contained within solids,' 1671, 8vo. ; 2, • A genuine expli- 
cation of the Book of Revelations, full of sundry new Chris- 
tian Considerations;' 3, 'The Life of the Duchess of 
Mazarine,' from the French. It is also stated that he trans- 
lated several of Mr. Boyle's works into Latin. 

The letters of Oldenburg, dated in 1667, leave no doubt 
that during some part of that year he was confined to the 
tower upon political grounds. 

OLDHAM, a parliamentary borough and manufacturing 
town in the parish of Oldham-cum-rrestwick, in the Mid- 
dleton division of the hundred of Salford and county pala- 
tine of Lancaster. Its direct distance from London is 165 
miles north-west; from Lancaster 43 miles south-east; and 
from Manchester six miles north-east The town is 
situated on an eminence on the western bank of the Med- 
lock and near the source of another stream called the Irk. 
The rapid rise of this town is mainly attributable to its 
being in the vicinity of extensive coal-mines, which give 
employment to a large portion of its population, and to the 
great increase of cotton manufactures since the middle of 
the last century. In 1 760 it is said to have consisted of only 
sixty dwellings : in 1801 its population was 12,024, and in 
1831 it was 32,381. The number of steam-engines em- 
ployed in the manufacture of fustians, cotton, and woollen 
and silk goods, has been roughly estimated at eighty, which 
is probably under the truth. The making of hats is sup- 
posed to be carried on here upon a larger scale than in any 
other part of England, and it was in this particular branch 
of manufacture that Mr. Thomas Henshaw. the principal 
benefactor of the town, realised his great wealth. Fairs for 
the sale of cattle, horses, sheep, and pedlery are held by 
custom on the 2nd May, 8th July, and the first Wednesday 
after 12th October. 

In 1827 an act of parliament (7th and 8th Geo. IV., c 
64) was obtained for improving the road between Oldham 
and Standedge and fur effecting other improvements in the 
town itself. Since then a local police has been established, 
and gas and water works erected. About the same time 
the old church of St. Mary, some portions of which are be- 
lieved to have been erected in the reign of King Stephen, 
was taken down, and upon its site was laid the foundation of 
a new one, which, Mr. Baincs observes, was by mistake 
dedicated to St. Paul instead of St. Mary. The living is a 
perpetual curacy, in the diocese of Chester and patronage of 
the rector of Prestwick. Its annual net income is 191/. 
The parliamentary borough is co-extensive with the chapelry 
of Oldham, comprising the townships of Chadderton, 
Crorapton, and Roy ton, in addition to the township of Old- 
ham. Oldham was first constituted a borough by the 
Reform Act, and now returns two members. In 1832 the 
Sunday-schools within the chapelry were thirty-eight in 
number and afforded instruction to more than 8000 chil- 
dren of both sexes. What is called the free grammar- 



school was founded by James Assheton, or Ashton, in the 
year 1606, but the income appears to have never exceeded 
its present value, which is about 26/. It 1 826 it afforded 
partial instruction to fourteen boys free of charge. A much 
more important foundation is that of Thomas Henshaw, 
above mentioned, who, in 1807, after making sundry be- 
quests, the chief of which was an annuity of 300/. a year to 
his widow during life, directed that the sum of 2*0,000/. 
should be applied out of his estate in supporting a blind 
asylum to be afterwards established at Manchester, and 
that 40,000/., together with the residue of his estate, 
should be appropriated to instituting and supporting a blue- 
coat school either at Manchester or Oldham, as the trustees 
might deem adviseable ; but he further directed that no part 
of these sums should be expended in the purchase of ground 
or in the erection of buildings, not doubting that either 
public or private benevolence would supply both the one 
and the other. The testator* died in 1810, and fifteen years 
elapsed before his confidence in the benevolence of others 
was shown to be well grounded. In the meantime a bill 
was filed in the Court of Chancery, praying that the be- 
quests in favour of the Blue-Coat School and Blind Asylum 
might be declared void, and the widow and next of kiii de- 
clared entitled to the residue of the estate. The prayer 
having been refused, the property was vested in the name 
of the accountant-general, and had in February, 1826, ac- 
cumulated to 96,320/. 6cL, three per cent, consols, inclusive 
of 11,000/. stock for securing the annuity to the widow, &c, 
which stock at the death of the annuitants will go in aug- 
mentation of the fundb of the school. The blind asylum 
has been recently opened at Manchester. [Manchester, 
xiv., p. 374, wherein read ' Henshaw,' instead of ' Kershaw.'] 
The ground for the blue-coat school was given in 18*25 by 
Messrs. Radcliffe and Jones, and is situated on the lower 
part of Oldham Edge. The cost of erecting the school was 
principally defrayed by a subscription among the inhabit- 
ants of Oldham amounting to between 5000/. and 6000/., 
and the building itself was completed in 1833-4 under the 
direction of Mr. Lane. It is a handsome stone edi- 
fice of considerable length, ornamented with several 
pinnacles, and comprising among its numerous apartments 
a spacious lofty school-room, dining-rooms, and an elegant 
entrance-hall. 

Since 1834 two other schools have been established at 
Oldham with the assistance of grants from the lords of the 
Treasury, made at the recommendation of the National and 
British and Foreign School Societies. One of these can 
accommodate 1200 and the other 500 children. 

(History of the County Palatine of Lancaster, by Edward 
Baines, 4to., London, 1836, in 4 vols.; Sixteenth Beport of 
the Commissioners on Charities, 1826-7, ix., p. 222; Re- 
turn of Grants for the Advancement of Education, 1837-8. 
xxxviii., &c.) 

OLDYS, WILLIAM, an industrious and accurate bib- 
liographer, and a useful biographical writer, was born in 
the year 1687. He was the natural son of Dr. Oldys, chan- 
cellor of Lincoln and advocate of the Admiralty Court. His 
father left him some property, but he seems to have fallen 
into extravagant and intemperate habits, and soon dissipated 
it. He was for some time librarian to the earl of Oxford, 
and made the catalogue of that nobleman's collection of 
books and MSS. when it was prepared for sale by Osborne 
the bookseller. The Duke of Norfolk appointed him to 
the situation of Norroy king-at-arms. He died on the 15th 
of April, 1761, aged seventy-four. His dissolute habits 
continued through life, and he died poor. 

He was the author of the following works : — • The British 
Librarian, exhibiting a compendious view of all unpub- 
lished and valuable Books in all Sciences, as well in 
MS. as in Print,' London, 1737, 8vo.: anonymous. This 
work, though long neglected, is now esteemed for its 
accuracy and usefulness. A ' Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, ' 
prefixed to Raleigh's ' History of the World,' 1738, folio. 
A translation of Camden s ' Britannia,' 2 vols. 4to., has been 
ascribed to him, almost with certainty. 4 The Harleian 
Miscellany, or a Collection of scarce, curious, and entertain- 
ing Pamphlets and Tracts,' London, 1753, 8 vols. 4to. He 
wrote in the ' Biographia Britannica' the lives distinguished 
by the signature G, among which are those of T. and E. 
Alleyn, Eugene Aram, Caxton, Sir Geo. Etherege, &c. 
Besides the above works, he published a few others on bib- 
liographical and medical subjects ; and several manuscript 
notes on subjects of bibliography, together with a copy of 
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Langbaine's Lives, filled with remarks, are preserved in the 
British Museum. 

O'LEA EUROPifiA, differs from most trees, except 
the sweet bay (Laurus nobilis), some species of ©ornus, 
and a very few others, in yielding a fixed oil from the peri- 
carp ; the seed being the source of fixed oils in most plants. 
The oil which is expressed from the ripe fruit immediately 
after being collected is most esteemed, and called virgin 
oil, oleum provincial That which is most highly prized 
comes from Nice and Genoa. When the oil is extracted 
by a stronger pressure, or by the aid of heat, or after the 
olives, having been collected into heaps, have remained till 
a kind of fermentation has occurred, it is the common olive 
oil, the properties of which vary in proportion as the fer- 
mentation has been of long or short duration* An oil of 
still inferior quality is obtained, when the husk of the 
olive, after the former treatment, is boiled in water. This 
kind is employed solely for the preparation of soap. 

Virgin oil is of a very pale yellow or yellowish-green 
colour, more limpid when fine than any other fixed oil ; 
inodorous; when fresh, but emitting a very peculiar odour 
when old; taste purely oily but by age becoming slightly ran- 
cid. Common olive-oil is o. a Jeep greenish or brownish -yellow 
colour, and an odour and aste more or less subrancid. Its 
specific gravity is greater than the other. 

Olive-oil, on account of its high price, is frequently adul- 
terated with poppy or rape oil. The former may be easily 
detected, if present in the proportion of only one per cent., 
as it retards the solidification of the oil when a mixture, 
consisting of nine parts of nitric and three parts of hypo- 
nitrous acid, is added to a hundred parts of the suspected 
oil. The presence of metals may be detected by sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. For various means of applying these and 
other tests, see Thomson's Organic Chemistry, • Vegetable 
Substances,' p. 435.) 

Olive-oil is used in medicine as an emollient, and to form 
cerates and plasters. It is also used in the manufacture of soap. 
The finest kind is much employed with various articles of 
food, particularly in the countries where it is produced. 

As this oil becomes viscid more slowly than any other vege- 
table oil, it is used, after being purified, by watch-makers. 

OLE A'CEiB, so named after the subject of the last arti- 
cle, are monopetalous Exogenous plants, with a superior 
2-celled ovary, a subvalvate corolla, two stamens, and a 
fruit with pendulous albuminous seeds. In the artificial 
collocations of natural orders to be found in books, these 
plants are usually stationed next Jasminacea>, with which 
they have been even combined. It is however probable 
that they have really as much affinity with some of the 
monopetalous dicarpous orders. 




OU» EurofMM. 
1. ASowvrt 2, snowy diridtci vertically ; 3, a ripe fruit cut In half; 4, a 
etonedivUed loagitudibally. 

The species of the order best known in this country are, 
the Olive, or Olea Europssa, the Lilac, or Syringe vulgaris, 



the Evergreen Phillyrea of many forms, the Privet, er li- 
gustrum, and the Fringe- tree, or Chionanthus ; all vftbeb ear- 
respond in habit and in sensible properties, which tatter an 
very generally bitter and febrifugal. The bark of the Otn* 
has been extensively used by the French instead of Oar 
chona, and the young fruits of the common lilac farm &a 
infusion scarcely inferior to gentian. 

The most anomalous genus of the order is the Ash. vki 
in its most genuine form, has no petals, and in the atToaoa 
called Ornus has the petals present, but s o por ale to the 
base. It is however, in all essential circumstance*, the sasa* 
in structure as the more regular genera; and its reJannn 
to the order has been ingeniously proved by the feet that 
the Olive and the Lilac will both live when miked open it 
It is from the Ornus, or Flowering Ash, that the bitter- 
sweet purgative substance called manna i» s o ci e ta l 

OLEARIUS, ADAM, whose name was OBLSCHLA 
GER, was born about the year 1600. in the country of Ae- 
halt. He studied at Leipsig, and made considerable jw ogr u e 
in mathematics and philology. Frederic duke of H<*W* 
Gottorp, having resolved to send an embassy to Rosea fcr 
the purpose of opening a commercial intercourse tfaroogfc 
that country with Persia and India, appointed Cntams, a 
civilian, and Brugman, a merchant, as envoys, and named 
Olearius secretary to the embassy. The envoy* left Hoist** 
in October, 1633," and arrived at Moscow in August, HR 
where they were well received by the czar Michael F«ae?»» 
wife, who was related to Duke Frederic The ear pvw these 
permission to proceed to Persia by the Volga and the Cas- 
pian Sea, and encouraged them in their undertaking. They 
however returned to Gottorp in April, 1635. us order to 
make further preparations for the journey. In the month 
of October of the same year the embassy set off ague. 
arrived at Moscow in March, 1636, and thence doeeoaM 
by various rivers to the Volga, and down that otiesna to 
Astrakhan, where they arrived in September. Frees As- 
trakhan they sailed into the Caspian Sea, but werewrodW 
off Derbent; and in December they pursued thetrjea uw y 
by land, passing through Ardebil, Sultanieh, Cashta. kU 
Koom. In August, 1637, they reached Ispahan, thea is* 
capital of the Persian kingdom. After spending sweat 
months at Ispahan, the two envoys, with Oleanua, recxaca* 
their steps to Derbent, and thence by land to AetuLs—. 
passing through the desert of Lesghistnn, and in Jaoson, 
1639, they entered Moscow for the third time. On the al- 
lowing August they returned to Gottorp. In const 40011 ■ 
of this mission the shah of Persia sent an envov to the erne* 
of Holstein. Olearius published a narrative of his jewwy. 
1 Muscowitische und Perstscbe Reiseheschrebsmc,' nC 
Scbleswig, 1647, with plates. It was translated into France 
by Wicquefort, 4to n 1656, and both the original and tW 
translation went through several editions. The work n 
also translated into Dutch, Utrecht, 1651 ; and not* Ear 
lish, * Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors oast W 
Frederic, Duke of Holstein, to the Great Duke of Mvaowt 
and the King of Persia ; with John A. de Manddsso's Tra- 
vels from Persia into the East Indies;' transsased by J. 
Davis, fol n London, 1662. 

Olearius was a judicious observer and a conscientious hat 
rather diffuse writer. His account of the state of Roms 
two centuries ago is extremely curious, as well as the iankr* 
mation which he gives concerning Persia. He agrees wufc 
other modern travellers in describing the Persians as a vary 
corrupt people, and as more debsaed than the Tsrk* 
though at the same time more refined in external bthanoar, 
The then reigning sovereign of Persia, Sain Mine* caued 
also Shah Sen, grandson of Shah Abbas, he describes as * 
monster of cruelty and lust. Olearius also speaks very 
frankly of the conduct of some of the members of the enabsaey. 
especially the envoy Brugman, who behaved in a very no- 
proper and intemperate manner on several occasions, (k n 

Olearius also published the narrative of MandelaWN no- 
vels to India, which is annexed to the later editions of the 
travels of Olearius, as well as to the English txanasanoa 
above mentioned. Mandelslo was a young German a ub e i 
man who accompanied the embassy to Ispahan, from wheoet 
he proceed to India by Ormux and Surat. From Sural W 
went to Agra, where he saw Sultan Kurram, catted aeo 
Shah Jehan. the then sovereign of the Mogul empire. Re- 
turning to Surat, he embarked for Goa, where bo rtsseiaoi 
some time: he then proceeded by sea to Ceyloa, faea 
whence he sailed again for Europe, where he armed ** 
the end of 1639. Besides describing the places whom at 
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actually visited, Mandelslo communicated much information 
which he obtained at Ceylon concerning the Indo-Chinese 
countries, the empires of China and Japan, and the Philip- 
pines, the Moluccas, and Java. 

Olearius, after his return, was made councillor and libra- 
rian to the duke of Holstein. He died in 1671. He wrote 
also a chronicle of Holstein, 4to., Schleswig, 1674. 
OLEFIANTGAS. [Hydrogen.] 
OLE'GGIO. [Novara, Province.] 
OLEIC ACID. Several processes have been proposed 
for the preparation of this acid, which is formed during: the 
action of linseed and some other oils upon potash, and the 
formation of soap. To procure this acid a solution of the 
potash soap is to be mixed with a large quantity of water ; 
by this supermargarate of potash is precipitated, and 
this is to be separated by the filter; the filtered liquor is 
to be concentrated by evaporation, and the free potash 
saturated with hydrochloric acid, and water again added 
precipitates a further portion of the supermargarate of 
potash : these operations are to be repeated as long as 
the pearly supermargarate is precipitated by water. After 
this the clear liquor is to be evaporated and decomposed by 
a slight excess of hydrochloric acid, which decomposes the 
oleate of potash, and separates the oleic acid. 

The properties of oleic acid, when purified from margaric 
acid and a little colouring matter, are, that it is a colourless 
oil; its smell and taste are somewhat rancid; its specific 
gravity, at 65° Fahr. is 0 898. When cooled a few degrees 
helow 32°, it concretes into a mass of needleform crystals. 
In vacuo it distils without alteration, but when in contact 
with air a portion suffers decomposition. It is insoluble 
in water, but mixes in all proportions with alcuhol of 
specific gravity 0'822, and water precipitates it from the 
alcohol, which furnishes the best method of freeing it from 
colouring matter. It reddens litmus, and when heated 
decomposes the alkaline carbonates. 

Oleic acid cannot however be obtained in a separate state, 

being always in combination with either water or base; 100 

parts contain 3*8 of water. The anhydrous acid consists, 

according to the opinion and atomic numbers of Berzelius, of 

70 atoms . . carbon 81*32 

117 „ . . hydrogen 11 '09 

5 „ . • oxygen 7*59 

100 

It follows from what has been stated of the mode in which 
oleic acid is procured, that it enters largely into the com- 
position of soaps, forming with potash soft soap, and with 
soda hard soap. 

The Oleates in general are not cry stall izable salts ; and 
those which are not altogether insoluble are mucilaginous 
before drying ; they are usually very fusible. 

Oleate of rotash. — This salt has a bitter alkaline taste. 
When mixed with twice its weight of water, it swells and 
forms a transparent jelly ; when this quantity of water is 
doubled, a syrupy liquor is obtained. A still larger quantity 
of water does not render it turbid, but after a considerable 
time a mucilaginous superoleate of potash separates. Al- 
cohol dissolves its own weight of oleate of potash, when 
heated to 124° Fahr. and it solidifies on cooling; 100 parts 
of boiling ajther dissolve 3*43 parts, and the solution remains 
fluid when cold. Bi-oleate of potash may also be formed ; it 
is soluble in water and in alcohol both hot and cold, and the 
solution reddens litmus. 

Oleate of Soda— Has a slight smell, and a slightly alka- 
line taste. Cold water dissolves 1-1 0th of its weight. 

Oleate ofBarytes is insipid, and insoluble in water. Boil- 
ing alcohol dissolves only a small quantity. It is soluble in 
oleic acid. 

Oleate of Magnesia— Hns the form of semi-translucent 
white grains, which soften between the fingers. 

Oleate of Copper.— This salt is green. It melts when 
exposed to the heat of the sun. 

Oleate of Lead. — The neutral oleate is prepared in the 
moist way. It melts between 144° and 153° Fahr. Al- 
cohol and rother dissolve it slowly when cold and rapidly 
when hot, without altering its neutrality. 

Superoleate of Lead.— This salt is liquid at 75° Fahr., 
and below this temperature becomes an adhesive mass. 
Boiling alcohol dissolves a little of it, and deposits a neutral 
salt on cooling. Oil of turpentine and oil of petroleum dis- 
solve it and also the neutral oleate. 

OLEIN, or ELA1N. It was first observed by Chevreul ; 
that expressed oils and different kinds of fat usually contain 1 
P.C., No. 1030. 



two oils of different degrees of fusibility, or in other words, 
two different fatty substances; so that on cooling any 
expressed oil, one part of it became solid, while another 
portion retained its fluidity. In consequence of this observa- 
tion he concluded that all expressed oils are similarly con- 
stituted; to the less fusible oil he gave the name of 
stearin (from arkap, suet), and the more fusible he termed 
e lain (from iXawv, oil), which was afterwards changed to 
olein. 

Several methods have been proposed for separating these 
two substances. When olive oil, for example, is exposed to 
a low temperature, a portion of it becomes solid, and the 
remainder retains its fluid form; the former is stearin* or 
margarin, and the latter olein ; these are separated by ab- 
sorbing the liquid part by blotting-paper, and pressing the 
solid portion between folds of this paper till it ceases to 
render it greasy. The olein which the paper has absorbed is 
then to be separated from it by boiling it in water, on which 
the olein floats, and the paper sinks. 

Olein has scarcely any taste or smell when procured from 
oils which possess these properties only in a slight degree. 
Its specific gravity is 0*98, it solidifies at 27° Fahr., and 
crystallizes in needles. In water it is quite insoluble, but 
alcohol takes it up largely when boiling; by the alkalis 
potash and soda it is readily saponified, and during this 
operation oleic acid is formed by a new arrangement of the 
elements of the olein and their action on the elements of 
water; and these changes occur without the evolution of any 
gaseous matter. 

On account of the very low temperature at which olein 
congeals, it is well adapted for lubricating the wheels of 
watches, and its value in this respect is enhanced by its 
not readily becoming rancid by the action of the air. 

According to Saussute, the olein of olive oil consists of 

Carbon . . 76*03 

Hydrogen . . IP 54 

Oxygen . . 12*07 

99'64 

OLEON is a product obtained by distilling oleic acid 
mixed with lime ; the residue is carbonate of lime, while from 
the commencement of the operation a fluid substance is ob- 
tained, which deposits mere traces of solid matter. This liquid 
is not acid, but the difficulty of obtaining oleic acid in a pure 
state has hitherto prevented chemists From determining its 
exact relation to oleic acid, or accurately determining its 
composition. 

OLE'RON, or OLORON, a town in France, capital of 
an arrondissemeut in the department of Basses Pyrenees. 
It is situated on the Gave d'Oleron, 520 miles from Paris 
by the road through Poitiers, Bordeaux, Bazas, and Pau. 

Oleron is an antient town, and appears in the • Itinerary* 
of Antoninus under the name of Iluro, and in the ' Notitia 
Provinciarum Galliae' under that of Civitas Elloronensium. 
From the commencement of the sixth century a bishopric 
existed here, which was suppressed at the Revolution. In 
the middle ages the town was ruined by the Saracens and 
the Northmen, but restored by the care of the viscounts of 
Beam. It consists now of three parts: the upper town 
(ville haute), and the lower town (ville basse), forming 
Oleron properly so called, chiefly between the Gave d'Aspe 
and the Gave d'Osson, or Ossau, which, by their junction, 
form the Gave d'Oleron ; and Sainte Marie, a separate com- 
mune on the left bank of the Gave d'Aspe. A portion of 
the lower town is on the right bank of the Gave d'Osson. 
The population of the commune of OleVon, in 1831, was 
6458 (of whom 5850 were in the town itself); that of Sainte 
Marie, 3371 (of whom 2718 were in the town): giving an 
aggregate of 9829. The population of Oleron alone, in 
1836, was 6620. The upper town is the oldest part of 
016ron, and consists of a few lanes, an antient church, and 
a little old market-house on the summit of a hill. The 
lower town, which contains the greater part of the popu- 
lation, is at the foot of the hill on which the upper town 
stands. The trade of the place is carried on here. Sainte 
Marie, united to Oleron by a lofty bridge, is the best laid 
out and best-built quarter of the whole town: it contains 
the former cathedral and episcopal palace. 

The chief manufactures of the town are of paper, stock- 
ings, the woollen caps worn by the Bearnais peasantry, and 
box and horn combs for the Spaniards: the manufacture 
of coarse woollen cloths has much decayed. Considerable 
trade was formed v carried on in Spanish wool but it n 

Vol. XVI.— 3 I 
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now trifling. Wool from the surrounding country, sheep- 
skins, cattle, horses, fir timber for masts of ships of war, are 
sold. Hams, called Bayonne hams, and salted geese, are 
prepared here and all over the department. There are two 
yearly fairs. There are some judicial or fiscal government 
offices in the town. 

The arrondissement of Oleron comprehends an area of 
712 square miles, and includes 81 communes. It is divided 
into eight cantons, or districts, each under a justice of the 
peace. The population, in 1831, was 74,552; in 1836 it 
was 76,312. 

OLE'RON. ISLE OF. [Charente Inferikure.] 

OLE'RON, LAWS OF. The laws, or constitutions, or 
judgments of Oleron, are a capitulary of antient marine 
customs written in old French, and bearing the name of 
Oleron for several centuries, because tradition points to the 
island so called [Charente Inferieure] as the place of 
their original promulgation. An antient copy of these 
laws is to be found in the * Black Book* of the Admiralty, 
the original of which is supposed to be in the Bodleian 
Library ; but they are not there called the Laws of Ole- 
ron, nor is there any reference in the laws themselves, 
or in the book which contains them, to their origin or 
history. They are not unfrequently appended to antient 
editions of the 'Coutumier' of Normandy under the title 
of ' Les Jugemens de la Mer:' in Cleirac's edition of 
the * Uz et Couturaes de la Mer* they are given, with- 
out any description of the book or place from whence 
they are taken, under the name of • Roole des Jugemens 
d'Oleron.' They are generally referred to by French 
writers on maritime law as 'Jugemens d'Oleron.* The 
copies of these laws however published by Cleirac, as well 
as those appended to the 'Coutumier de Normandie,* differ 
materially from each other, and also from that iu the 
' Black Book ' of the Admiralty, though many of the 
articles are almost verbally the same in all. They relate 
to the rights and duties of ship-owners, mariners, maritime 
contracts, pilotage, port and custom laws, and losses at sea; 
but are chiefly remarkable at the present day from the 
circumstance that they were for several centuries adopted 
by all the nations of Europe as the foundation of their 
maritime laws. 

It has been generally stated by English law writers that 
the laws of Oleron were compiled and published by Richard 
I. in the island of Oleron, on his return from the Holy 
Land. This statement, which is in substance given by 
Coke, Selden, Hale, Prynne, Blackstone, Reeve, and seve- 
ral English writers on maritime law, furnishes a curious 
instance of the readiness with which historical errors are 
propagated when one writer makes his assertions respecting 
facts from the statements of another without thought or 
examination. There is scarcely any fact in history more 
entirely settled, and few more notorious, than that Richard I., 
in returning from the Holy Land, was shipwrecked in the 
Adriatic, near Venice, and was immediately taken by 
Leopold, duke of Austria, and detained a prisoner in Ger- 
many (Rymer's Fasdera, vol. i., p. 70); and there is good 
evidence that at the expiration of his captivity he returned 
home through Flanders, without touching upon his French 
dominions. (Hoveden.) It is equally clear, from the ac- 
count of Hoveden and other chroniclers, that on his way 
to the East he travelled by land through France, and em- 
barked at Marseille for Sicily. There is therefore not the 
slightest foundation for the statement that these laws 
were made by Richard I. at the isle of Oleron on his return 
from the Holy Land. Indeed the only positive evidence 
that they were the work of Richard at all is found in what 
Sir Edward Coke calls a ' notable' record in the Tower 
(4 Inst, 144), which record is also mentioned by Selden in 
his ' Mare Clausura ' (lib. ii., cap. 24). The part of this 
record however in which these laws arc noticed is dated in 
the reign of Edward III., and consequently 150 years after 
Richard's time ; and according to Mr. Luders's account of 
it, the document appears hardly to deserve the name of a 
record, being merely a roll, consisting of detached mem- 
branes, relating to maritime and mercantile affairs of 
different reigns, miscellaneously thrown together, and 
without any formal date or description, or anything to give 
them the authority of a judicial act. (Luders's Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Laws of Oleron.) This document 
contains the following passage, from which the false story, 
ascribing this piece of legislation to Richard 1. has sprung: 
•-' Qu® quidem leges et statuta per Domtnum Ricardum 



quondam Regem Angliae, in reditu suo de Tarrt 
cor recta fuerunt, interpretata, declsrata. et in hmtt Ole- 
ron publicata, et nominata in Gallic! lingua" Ls L*r Ot»~ 
roun.' On the other hand, there are strong reaaoaa far 
attributing to these ordinances a later date tbaa tb» 
reign of Richard I., the principal of which are: — I, taat 
they are written in the French language ; whereas m tto 



reign of Richara I. all laws of royal ordinance, 
the king's French dominions and in England, **n 
and promulgated in Latin ; 2, that if tbev had beea 
mulgated in England before the time of bractea, ' 
and Pleta, they must have been mentioned by those a 
and 3, that the original historians of the reign of Jbrbard L 
(though sufficiently ready to record his merits ) aeter sta- 
tion this part of his legislation. 

Mr. Luders conjectures, in the excellent tract abuia 
alluded to, that these laws did not proceed from asry 1 
ordinance ; but that the men of Oleron, who bad < 

Srivileges granted to them by the name of 
e Olerone, in the reign of John (Rymer's Mm, Vol. l» 
p. Ill, 112), and had very considerable trade as early sa 
the twelfth century, may have collected adjvdged eaan 
upon the laws of the sea, for regulation their own mari- 
time affairs; — that hence the laws of Oleron derived tbev 
name ; and being received and respected in England and 
France in the course of the fourteenth century, bec as at 
known and partially adopted in other nations of Beraaa. 
To the copies of tho laws appended to the * Cootnanur 6V 
Normandie,' and also to those given by Cleirac, to tbe * Ui 
et Coutumes,' an attestation by the seal of the ult «f Oleraa 
is attached, with the date of 1266. This seal is mveafcomd 
as having been once in the treasury of tbe Court of Ex- 
chequer. See Palg rave's ' Kalendars and Invetxtcnesof tW 
Excheauer,* vol i., p. 106. 

OLrBANUM. This name, of frequent occ urren ce to com- 
paratively modern works, does not appear to have been kavwa 
to antient commerce or Materia Medic a. It appears to am 
been derived from the Greek Xi/3avoc, or the Arabic Jwaaa, 
which is applied, as well as the name Koondur, to tbe see- 
stance known in Europe by the nameOlibonum. Areata 
describes a resinous substance under the name JTi m4m. to 
which, in the Latin translations, Olibanom is given at a 
synonyme, as well as Thus, and with this tbe Arabaa 
author includes a description of the bark, manna, and taavfcf 
of Thus, or frankincense ; in the same wav as we fad, a 
Dioscoridcs, the description of Libauos.or'fhus, fbUowvd Vy 
that of the other parts we have mentioned, indicating, at a 
evident indeed from the description, that Avkenna, mdar 
Koondur, refers to the Xifiavoc of Dioscoridea. Berth aatWi 
mention an Indian kind of the substance. Mr. Calrbr»k» 
ascertained (Asiatic Res., ix. and xi.) that Kocmdur wm 
applied in India to a fragrant resin still used ibrre at :»- 
cense, and which he ascertained to be the produce of tW 
tree which has been already described uuder tbe art*** 
Boswkllia thurifera. The name Koondur apfeers <fc- 
rived from the Sanscrit Koondooroo, which is appbed U 
looban by the Hindus. (Ft. Ind. % ii„ p. 384.) Tbe tew* 
is common in the mountains of Central India, as well as a 
those of the Cororaandel coast, together with £. ftofr-x 
the other species of the genus, and which extends as fcr 
north as 30° in the Sewalik or sub- Himalayan range d 
hills. 

Dr. Royle mentions that he has collected off tbe traxt 
of this species, in the latter locality, some very eJear, pm> 
and fragrant resin, which burns rapidly away with a br^at 
light, diffusing a pleasant odour. Both species yield tW 
fragrant resin, which is employed as incense in India* md 
which might be much more extensively collected tbaa t: 
present. From the affinity in vegetation between parts d 
Arabia, Persia, and India, it is not improbable tkxt tfe» 
genus Boswellia may extend to Arabia, and there produce ti* 
kind known as Arabian Olibanum, the tree yielding wl k 
has not yet been traced out by botanists. But with rr*yea 
to most of the Arabian exports, it is difficult to know wbei^-- 
they are the produce of that country, or have been (Lm w* 
taincd by commerce and then re-exported, whenre ro ea-,» 
times Arabia obtained celebrity for producing so tuor / 
the fragrant and aromatic substances which we tww ka*s 
were obtained from Africa and India. 

Dr. Rovle further states that in Bengal tbe i 
is applied to Beuzoin, though in Northern India i 
only to Koondur, the produce of Bancettia IAl „ 
also that in Persian works, Benzoin is Tlntrnrrnahari h 
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the names ' hussee-al-jawa' and • hussee looban.' (Ulustr. 
Himal. Bot. % pp. 177 and 261.) 
OLIFANT S RIVER. [Cape of Good Hope.] 
OLl'GODON, a name given by Boie to some small ser- 
pents belonging to the great genus Coluber* characterized 
by their blunt, short, and narrow head, and their want of 
palatine teeth. 

OLl'VA is a considerable and well-built town, with 1500 
inhabitants, situated in a beautiful country about a mile 
from the Baltic, in the government of Danzig. It was 
formerly a Cistercian abbey of great celebrity. The 
abbey church is a fine building and contains much that is 
worthy of the notice of travellers. There are 20 altars, 
of which the high altar is of black marble ; one of the largest 
and finest organs in northern Europe, which was 37 years 
iu building ; and a considerable collection of valuable paint- 
ings. It was in this town that the memorable treaty of 
peace was concluded on the 3rd of May, 1660, which put 
an end to the war between Sweden, Poland, the emperor 
of Germany, and Brandenburg. John Casimir, king of 
Poland, gave up his pretentions to Sweden, and the republic 
ceded to Sweden, Northern Livonia, Esthonia, and the 
island of CEsel. Sweden renounced Courland, and both 
parties recognised the independence of Prussia. Hereupon 
Sweden, by the treaty of Copenhagen, 27th May, 1660, 
restored to Denmark, Drontheim and Bornholra ; lastly it 
concluded in 1661 the convention of Kardes with Russia, on 
the basis of the ' Status quo ante Bellum.' Thus the peace 
of Oliva regulated the political relations of the north. This 
important event is recorded on a marble tablet which is 
preserved in the cathedral of Oliva. The prince bishop 
of Erm eland, who is the abbot, possesses, besides the abbey, 
a fine palace with an extensive park. One of the greatest 
ornaments of the town is the Karlsberg, an eminence rising 
270 feet above the level of the sea, which commands a most 
magnificent panorama, embracing on one side the Baltic 
with the road of Danzig crowded with ships, on another 
the town of Oliva with the tower of the venerable abbey at 
the foot of the hill, on a third side the pleasing valley 
called the Schwabenthal, with many country-houses of the 
wealthy citizens of Danzig and the steeples of the city in the 
background, and to the north-west richly wooded hills and 
mountains. In the vicinity there are several steel, iron, and 
copper works. 

(Mutter's Handbuch; Boh me, Acta Pacts Olivensis in- 
sdita, 1763-1765, Breslau, 4to.) 

OLl'VA. (Malacology.) [Voluta.] 

OLl V A'REZ. Gaspar Guzman, Count Duke de Olivarez, 
was descended from one of the most illustrious families of 
Castile, which for three centuries had distinguished itself 
by courage, honour, and loyalty. Alfonso Perez de Guz- 
man, the first of this name of whom mention is made, was 
the great captain of the thirteenth century, and his ex- 
ploits against the Moors, as well as iu the contest between 
the two princes of Spain, Don Juan and Don Sancho, have 
furnished some of the most interesting pages of the history 
of that period. The virtues and military abilities of this 
family elevated them to the highest dignities of the king- 
dom; and the Count Duke de Olivarez reckoned in his 
lineage, besides the noble house of Medina Sidonia, a long 
line of illustrious ancestors. But in him the virtues of the 
first Guzmans were completely lost, nor was he endowed with 
abilities equal to the times in which he lived, and to the 
duties of his exalted station. 

The Count Duke de Olivarez was born at Rome, about 1587, 
where his father had been sent as ambassador of Philip III., 
and was educated in the university of Salamanca. On the ter- 
mination of his studies, his uncle, the Duke of Uceda, intro- 
duced him to the prince of Asturias as gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and Olivarez now began to show that love of power 
which was the passion of his after-life. To gain the affections 
of him who was to be the ruler of the empire was a great step 
towards future aggrandizement, and in this he succeeded so 
completely, that wnen Philip IV., at the age of seventeen, as- 
cended the throne of Spain, in 1621, Olivarez was intrusted 
Jith the management of the affairs of the kingdom. 
Policy induced him to abstain for a few months from 
assuming an y definite public character, and this apparent 
disinterestedness endeared him still more to the young king, 
jho, as a token of his increased esteem, conferred on the 
fevourite the title of Duke de San Lucar. 

Guzman now laid aside the mask of moderation, and dis- 
placing his benefactor the Duke of Uceda, and dismissing 



all the best servants of the people and the king, he assumed 
uncontrolled power. The consciousness that ne was build- 
ing bis greatness on the ruin of others, made him so 
suspicious, that he saw an enemy in every individual 
whom the late minister had patronised. Actuated by 
this feeling, he surrounded himself with men who had 
scarcely any other claim to his confidence than attach- 
ment to his person, and he put them in places of the 
first responsibility ; those who had hitherto occupied 
these places were dismissed, and often imprisoned. Ability 
and popularity in any individual were, to this jealous 
favourite, sure causes of alarm ; and he who had the mis- 
fortune to possess either, was sure to give offence. These 
acts of injustice were however counterbalanced during the 
first period of the elevation of Olivarez by various useful 
regulations, in which he showed a wish to equalise the rights 
of the Spaniards and to promote the general prosperity of the 
country. Grants, both unmerited and profuse, which had 
been made by preceding kings, were recalled ; marriage was 
encouraged by exemption from taxes ; foreign artists and 
agriculturists were invited, by advantageous offers, to settle 
in Spain ; about two- thirds of the idle officials were dis- 
missed, and various sumptuary laws were enforced. Thus 
the revenue of the state was greatly increased, but the mass 
of the nation, the labouring part of the community, derived 
no benefit from these measures. Olivarez, while direct- 
ing his attention to secondary means, neglected the vital 
principles on which depend the internal prosperity of a 
nation, the encouragement of agriculture, commerce, and 
the mechanical arts. These were suffered gradually to de- 
cline, an error which afterwards proved fatal to the popu- 
larity of the corrupt favourite; and the discontent excited 
by distress at home was increased by the constant failure of 
the minister's negociations abroad. 

Cardinal Richelieu, then first minister of France, and 
the duke of Buckingham, the favourite and prime minister 
of Charles I., and particularly the former, possessed abilities 
which made them more than a match for the unprincipled 
Spanish minister. Independent of the personal dislike which 
Olivarez felt towards the cardinal, each of these statesmen 
entertained views which placed them in constant opposition. 
The aim of Olivarez was to raise the preponderance of the 
house of Austria ; that of the cardinal, to depress both 
Austria and Spain. Buckingham sided with the French or 
Spanish favourite as it suited his interest. Thus though 
Spain exhausted her coffers in spreading her armies over 
Holland, Germany, and Italy, whatever advantages she ob- 
tained were rendered unavailing by the superior combina- 
tions of Richelieu. Olivarez was baffled in every attempt 
to regain the influence which Spain had once exercised all 
over Europe, and he brought the country to the verge of 
ruin. 

The unpopularity of Olivarez, owing to these reverses and 
mistaken policy, had become general, when the insurrec- 
tions of Catalonia and soon after that of Portugal took 
place, in 1640, in consequence of the minister's attempts to 
invade the rights of those states. These events, and more 
particularly his attempts to trample on the privileges of a 
proud nobility, in which he had only a selfish object in 
view, were a death-blow to the power of the minister. 
He still struggled for three years against his failing 
fortune, but was at length compelled to abandon the affairs 
of state. In 1643 he was requested by the king to resign, 
just at the moment when the death of Richelieu opened to 
him the prospect of success. Olivarez administered the 
affairs of Spain for the long period of twenty-two years, but 
more through the favour of the feeble king whom he 
governed than by his capacity, and his name has become 
historical not for the good which he did, but from the posi- 
tion which he occupied. Detested by the whole nation, he 
spent the short remainder of his life in obscurity. He died 
in 1643, shortly after his disgrace. 

(Cespedes, Hist, de Felipe IV.) Thia writer is partial to 
Olivarez. 

OLIVE OIL has already been mentioned as the produce 
of Olea Europ^ba. Olive oil, being so extensive an 
article of commerce, and the tree in consequence so im- 
portant as to have been called by one author * a mine upon 
earth,' requires separate mention. The olive flourishes only 
in warm and comparatively dry parts of the world, as the 
south of France and Spain, in Italy, Sicily, Syria, and the 
north of Africa. Humboldt has stated that ' the olive 
flourishes between the parallels of 36* and 44° ; wherever 
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the mean annual temperature is from 62*6° to 58* 1°, where the 
mean temperature of the coldest month is not below from 
41° to 42-8°, and that of the whole summer from 71*6° to 
73'4V Great cold is injurious to it, as that of 1709 was to 
the olive-trees of France; and as M. Bov6 states that the 
olive thrives in Egypt, and Delile that it contributes to the 
riches of the Fayoum, which is nearly in the latitute of Cairo, 
it is evident that it is capable of bearing a greater degree of 
heat, as is probable indeed from its being a native of Asia, 
having been cultivated in early times in Syria and Pales- 
tine by the antient Hebrews, and known to them by the 
name of zait t and to the Arabs by that of xcritoon. It is said 
to have been introduced bv the Phocseans into Marseille. 

Olive oil is largely produced in Spain, France, and Italy, 
though most extensively imported from the last-mentioned 
country into England. Thus, of 2,791,057 gallons of olive oil 
imported in 1 830, 2,034,237 were from Italy ; 639,468 from 
Spain, 52,004 from Malta, partly at second-hand 21,467 
from Turkey, 11,300 from the Ionian Islands, and about 
30,000 at second-hand from the Netherlands and Ger- 
many. Provence and Languedoe are the provinces best 
suited in France to the production of olive-oil, and the finest 
Quality is prepared in the neighbourhood of Aix. It is pro- 
duced in Lucca and Florence, and exported from Leghorn ; 
also in the kingdom of Naples, chiefly in Apulia and Ca- 
labria, and largely exported from Gallipoli, on the east coast 
of the Gulf of Tarento, whence it is commonly known by 
the name of Gallipoli oil. The duty levied is 8/. 8*. a tun 
(252 wine gallons), and amounts to about 20 per cent., or 
one-fifth, of the price. 

Olive oil is the lightest of the fixed oils, and is largely used 
in the south of Europe as an article of diet, and likewise in 
cookery and for salads in the north. It is also used in many of 
the arts where fine oil is required, as to make the best kinds 
of soap, and in tbe woollen manufacture. In a very interest- 
ing paper in the volume, 'Vegetable Substances employed 
as Materials of Manufactures,' it is stated that Gallipoli oil 
is purified to the highest degree by merely keeping it in cis- 
terns hollowed out of the rock on which the town is built. 
See also M'Culloch's Com. Diet ; and for the culture of the 
olive, the works of Bernard, Amoreux, and Rozier. 

OLIVE-TREE. [Olea Europaa.] 
v OLIVELLA, Mr. Swainson's name for a genus, or rather 
subgenus, separated by him from Oliva; and characterized 
as havini two plaits on the columella. 

OLIVER, ISAAC, an English painter, was born in the 
year 1556. He studied first under Hill iard, and received 
further instruction from Frederick Zucchero. His chief 
employment was in painting the portraits in miniature of 
the most distinguished personages of his time, and many 
very fine portraits by him are preserved in the collections of 
the English nobility and gentry. Among them there are 
some portraits of himself, of Queen Elizabeth, Mary queen 
of Scots, Prince Henry, son of James I., Ben Jonson, and 
others, which are admirably finished, and fully justify the 
high reputation which he enjoyed. A whole-length portrait 
of Sir Philip Sydney is especially admired. It is no mean 
testimony to his merit that Rubens and Vandyck painted 
King James I. after a miniature by this master. He was a 
good and correct designer, his touch was neat and delicate, 
and his works are Btill as highly esteemed as they were by 
his contemporaries. Though he generally worked in minia- 
ture, he frequently painted on a larger size, and sometimes 
attempted historical subjects, in which there is much merit. 
He occasionally worked in oil as well as in water-colours, 
but with little success. His drawings, many of which are 
copies from Parmegiuno, are beautifully finished and highly 

£nxed. In the apartment called Queen Caroline's Closet at 
[ensingtr n Palace, there is a fine drawing by Oliver, the 
subject of which is the Entombment of our Saviour, and 
another from Raphael's Murder of the Innocents. He 
died in 1617, at the age of 61. 

OLIVER, PETER, the son and disciple of Isaac, was 
horn in 1601, and though so young at the time of his 
father's death, had so well profited by his instruction and 
example, that he attained a degree of perfection in minia- 
ture portrait painting indisputably superior to his father or 
to any of his contemporaries, especially as he did not con- 
fine his subjects to a nead only. He likewise painted his- 
torical pictures, nineteen of which were in the collection of 
Charles I. and James II. Seven of these are still pre- 
served in Queen Caroline's Closet at Kensington, 
OLIVES, MOUNT OF. [Jerusalem.] 



OLIVET, JOSEPH THOUUER D\ wna bora as S%- 
Hns, the 1st of April, 1682, of respectable parent* Havre. 
been admitted among the Jesuits, he wa» sent to tbe« n - 
lege at Reims in 170U, and afterwards to Diioo «nd Pit * 
At Paris he became acquainted with some of tbe mo«t «s>,- 
nent literary men of the time, and took an active pert m tfc* 
controversy, which then existed in the French AraAr niv u 
the comparative merits of the antient and modern «T.**r* 
He warmly supported the claims of the Latin and G?**s 
writers to our atteniive study, in opposition to tbe *f\ai -s 
of Fontenelle, La Mothe. and Pcrraulf. Oitvet left £* 
society of the Jesuits about the year 1714- xnueb U (nor 
regret, who offered him the place of instructor to the pnoct 
of Asturias to induce him to remain. 

In 1723 Olivet was elected a member of tbe French Aca- 
demy. He passed the remainder of his life at Para, en- 
gaged in various literary works, and in occasional aquabbin 
with his associates in the Academy. He died at ib« ad- 
vanced age of 86, on the 8th of October, I76&. Tbe f*t- 
sonal character of Olivet appears, notwithstanding t^» 
attacks of some of his enemies, to have beta wither t re- 
proach. Among his numerous friends, who aJwati spoke 
of him with the greatest respect, no one appear* to bats 
had a higher opinion of his talents and virtues than Voluire. 
who was introduced by Olivet into the French AwUm? 
(Di scours deM.de Voltaire d r Academic FVaitr.**r. 
OEuvres completes, vol. 46.) Several letters of Vultj-re u 
Olivet are extant. 

The principal work of Olivet is his editicn *f C«rn< 
which was originally published at Paris in I7i* 17 ti. ia y 
volumes 4to. This edition, which is of hnle cm^ nl*^ 
contains many useful notes, chiefly extractel trsat rm*4- 
ing commentators. It was reprinted at Geneva in I7i*. j 

9 volumes 4to., and very incorrectly at Oxford in 1713, a 

10 volumes 4to. Olivet's translations of Cicero are «oom U 
the best that have been published, though, like mo*t of :l* 
French translations, they are deficient in nccararv I* 
these the principal are, tbe * De Nature Deoram/ 17; . 
1732, &<•.; the 'Tusculance QuaistioneV 1737. 17*7. 4 
which the third and fifth books are translated br Baofcarr . 
the Orations against Catiline, together with tbe *PhJ^«> 
of Demosthenes, 1727, 1736, &c. He also edited extract* 
from Cicero with a translation into French, under the mk d 
' Pe usees de Ciceron,' which has been frequently renna*4 
and extensively used in the French schools. ' The eeJi 
other work of Olivet worthy of notice is his eaoUswss«aa 
of Pelisson's 4 History of the French Academy* <Hm**-i 
de rAcadcmie Francai*e) % published originally m I7«», a 
2 vols. 4to., and reprinted in 1730, in 2 vols. )2n»o- 

OLIVIE'R, CLAUDE MATTHlEU.born at ManeOi 
in 1701, became councillor to the parliament of Para, tad 
distinguished himself as a pleader. He was one of Cm 
founders of the University of Marseille. He wrote arveri 
works, the principal of which is the * Histoire dr Pfcihra 
Roi de Macddoinc et Pere d 'Alexandre le Grand.' 1 toU 
12mo n Paris, 1740, published after the death of the a&Uur 
He wrote also a dissertation on the ' Cntias' of Plata, wh* j 
is in the * Memoires de Desmoids ;' two * Memoor* mr Va 
Secours donnes aux Romains paries Marseillaia pendant * 
Seconde Guerre Punique et durant la Guerre cent** vi 
Gaulois;* a * Parallel of Tibullus and OvidioV and **£ 
minor productions. Olivier died at Marseille in 170*. 

OLIVIE'R, GUILLAUME ANTOINK. ben aw 
Frejus in 1756, studied medicine at Montpellier, «bcr* m 
took his doctor's degree at the age of seventeen. He iftv 
wards applied himself especially to tbe study of ai*\t 
history, and having settled at Paris, published several n*r 
moirs which made him known to persons in crffior. K 
the time of the Revolution, the Girondm na:n»Wr R 
land, having conceived the idea of sending a rai^c- * 
Persia for commercial and political purposes. aff«h£-< 
Olivier, and Bruguicres, another natuialut. Tbe? *et I 
for Constantinople in April, 1 793, but soon after the G,r - 
dins having been replaced by Robespierre and tb* ttnw* 
Olivier and his companion were left without retonara ' 
prosecute their journey. They however took courage. *? 
with the assistance of the French consuU in the Ut*j? * 
they visited Egypt, Syria, and other parts of theOtt^ntJ 
empire, and then proceeded by Mosul and Bagdad !<• rV 
sia, and arrived at Teheran in July, 1796. Tbe rOc r -' 
Persia was then the eunuch Aga Mehernet Khin, & frr- 
ous tyrant. His minister however rcceivrd tbe Tnv± 
envoys with courtesy, but owing to tbe distracted stak J 
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the country, nothing was effected towards the object of the 
mission. Olivier and his companion visited Kom, Ispahan, 
and other places, after which they retraced their steps to 
Bagdad in November, 1796. From Bagdad they returned 
toSyiia, and thence by Cyprus and Asia Minor to Con- 
stantinople. They then repaired to Athens, and from thence 
to Patras and Corfu, where they embarked on board a 
French frigate for Ancona, at which place they arrived in 
September, 1798. After his return to France Olivier pre- 
pared a narrative of his travels, which were published in 3 
vols. 4to., with an atlas, Paris, 1807. The style is plain and 
unassuming; the observations are generally sensible and 
correct, and the author has added a sketch of the history of 
Persia from the usurpation of Nadir Shah to the end of the 
eighteenth century, when Fetah Ali Khan took possession 
of the throne. There is also considerable information con- 
cerning Mesopotamia, the Koords, and Bagdad, as well as 
regarding the Greek islands. 

Olivier continued his studies of natural history, and pub- 
lished the 4 Histoire Naturelle des Coleoptdres,' 6 vols. 4to., 
Paris, 1808; and also * Dictionnaire de THistoire Naturelle 
ties Inscctes,' in which he was assisted by others, in 9 vols. 
4 to. He died at Lyon in 1814. 

OLLMUTZ 13 one of the six circles of the Austrian 
margravate of Moravia : it has an area of 1900 square miles, 
with a population of dRve 400,000 inhabitants. 

Ollmutz, formerly the capital of the margravate, but 
now only the chief town of the circle, is a well-built and 
strongly fortified town, in 49° 33' N. lat. and 17° 9' E. 
long. It is situated between two arms of the river Marsh, 
by which it is nearly surrounded. The houses are sub- 
stantial and lofty, but gloomy, and most of them are raised 
on square buttresses, with piazzas. Ollmiitz has four gates, 
five suburbs, and several remarkable public buildings and 
institutions of various kinds. There are thirteen churches, 
including the cathedral, which is an antient venerable pile 
of building. A magnificent edifice, which was formerly a 
college of the Jesuits, is now converted into barracks. The 
University library is likewise a fine structure, formerly a se- 
minary of the Jesuits ; and its collection of books , which has 
been augmented by those of suppressed monasteries, consists 
of above 50,000 volumes. The town-hall is a handsome edifice, 
detached from any other building, with a tower 250 feet high, 
in which is a very remarkable and once celebrated clock, 
which however has long been out of repair. The palace of the 
archbishop is a very extensive building, magnificently fitted 
up, but the prelate generally resides at Krerasier. The Uni- 
versity, founded in 1581, was transferred to Briinn in 1784, 
but re-established in 1827: it consists of four faculties, and 
has between 600 and 700 students. Among the public 
institutions are a gymnasium, an episcopal seminary, a 
school for military cadets, a great infirmary, lying-in-hos- 
pital and orphan asylum, and the central board for the 
management of the affairs of widows and orphans in all the 
Austrian hereditary dominions. The population is stated by 
Cannabich, in 1836, at 13,588, but the * Conversations 
Lexicon,' 1836, makes it amount to 19,000. The town has 
considerable manufactories of woollen cloths, numerous 
tanneries, and a brisk trade, an important article of which 
is the sale of cattle from Russia and Moldavia. The bishop- 
ric of Oil mii I z, which is very antient, was erected into an 
archbishopric in 1777, and is one of the richest benefices in 
Austria. In 1758 Ollmutz was besieged by Frederick II., 
but bravely defended by the garrison, assisted by the inha- 
bitants, till Marshal Daun came to its relief. The empress 
Maria Theresa testified her satisfaction by conferring on 
the town various rewards and honours. 

(Stein, Geo gr. Lexicon; Hassel, Handbuch ; Cannabich, 
Geographic ; Ocsterreichische National Encyclopadie.) 

OLME'DO, a town in the kingdom of Leon in Spain, 
situated in 41° 18' N. lat. and in 4° 37' W. long. It is in 
the province of Valladolid, and within the bishopric of 
Avila, and is the chief town of the small partido, or district, 
which bears its name. It lies near the confines of the pro- 
vinces of Segovia and Avila, and is 8 leagues from Valla- 
dolid, 3 from Medina del Campo, 11 from Segovia, and 22 
from Madrid. 

The town is situated on an eminence on the eastern side 
cf an extensive plain, fertile in wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, and fruits, and affording pasturage to large Hocks of 
sheep, and a few horses and homed caltle. At the base of 
the hill flows the Eresraa, and at the distance of a league to 
the west the plain is intersected by the Adaja, both tribu- 



taries of the Duero. Olmedo was formerly strongly forti 
fied, and still preserves an enclosure of walls. The popula- 
tion, according to Minano, was in 1826 about 2150. It 
contains six parish churches, seven convents (two of monks 
and five of nuns, all suppressed in 1835), two hospitals, a 
public granary, and a posting establishment. A brandy- 
distillery, a saw-mill, and two tile-works, are the only manu- 
factories. Its annual contribution to the royal treasury is 
32,000 reales, or about 340/. 

Olmedo is celebrated in Spanish history as the sent of 
several cortes, and for two sanguinary battles fought in its 
neighbourhood, the first in 1445, in which Juan II. of Cas- 
tile obtained a victory over the Aragone^e ; the second, 
fought in 1467, between Enrique IV. of Castile and the 
rebels headed by his brother the Infante Don Alonso. 
(Minano; Laborde; Mariana.) 
OLNEY. [Buckinghamshire.] 

OLONETZ is an extensive government of Great Russia, 
comprised between 60° 30' and 66° 30' N. lat. and 29° 40' 
and 40° 20' E. long. According to Schubert the area is 
79,520* square miles, including the great like Ladoga, and 
the population 359,800. It is bounded o.i the north and 
north-east by Archangel, on the south-east by Wologda, on 
the south by Novogorod, on the south-west by Petersburg, 
and on the west by Lake Ladoga and Finnland. 

Face of the Country ; Soil; Climate.— As this govern- 
ment extends to the polar circle, its northern half has 
entirely the character of the high northern latitudes, while 
the southern part has more of the character of the temperate 
zone. The Scandinavian mountains enter the country 
from the north-west, surround the two great lakes Ladoga 
and Onega, and run to the borders of Petersburg and No- 
vogorod. This range is low and rocky, the highest summits 
scarcely rising more than from 300 to 420 feet above the 
general level, yet they are covered during a great part of 
the year with snow. The country at their base is in general 
low, wet, and swampy. The summits are clothed with 
thick forests of fir and other timber : the declivities are in 
some places open and susceptible of cultivation. Blocks of 
granite, some of them of enormous size, are scattered all 
over the mountains. The dry, open, and wooded parts contain 
under the greensward pure or clayey mould over clay mixed 
with boulders of the rocks of the country : in the morasses 
bog-iron ore abounds, with deep sand and clay. The surface 
may be said to be equally divided between mountains and 
forests, open tracts, morasses, and water. 

This government contains 1998 lakes, and 858 rivers and 
rivulets. The two greatest lakes are Ladoga and Onega : 
of the former, only the larger portion is in this govern- 
ment, the remainder being in Petersburg and Archangel ; 
but we have included, after Hassel, the whole area of 6100 
square miles in the area of this government. Lake Onega 
is nearly in the centre of the government: its mean length 
is 130 miles, and the breadth from 70 to 80 miles. Like 
Lake Ladoga, it contains numerous islands, most of which 
are covered with forests. Among the largest of the other 
lakes are Sego, Wiga, Kemscha, Leckta, Wodlo, Latscha, 
Kounta, and Nuk. The principal rivers are the Svir, which 
runs from Lake Onega into Lake Ladoga, and though full 
of boulders, is navigable ; the Olonka, the Ruskola, and 
the Janez, all which run into Lake Ladoga. The follow- 
ing rivers run into Lake Onega:— the Wytegra, the Wode, 
the Lisch, and the Suraa, all flowing from lakes of the same 
names, and the Losocha. The most considerable river 
however is the Onega, which issues from Lake Lussa, near 
Lake Onega, and running through the government of 
Archangel, falls into the White Sea. In many of these 
rivers there are waterfalls, the most remarkable of which 
is that called Kiwatscha, in the river Suna. With the ex- 
ception of the circle of Kem, the climate is pretty uniform: 
the spring i3 long and damp, with frequent night frosts; 
the summer short, with many foggy days, the vegetation 
being however very vigorous, on account of the length of 
the days: the autumn is bleak ; the winter long and severe. 
In 1787 quicksilver froze in Wytegra. The corn, notwith- 
standing, ripens well ; but unforeseen accidents sometimes 
destroy the entire harvest. The health of the inhabitants 
does not suffer by the cold. 

Natural Productions.— Notwithstanding the cold and 

• This estimate iueUides the eirele or Kern, vhich eome writer* aasijjn to 
ArehAiigel, n* is dour in the article Arcuaxoei.. Hassel. \S2\, follow* 
Georgi, who expressly states that Kera was taken from Aichtwgel and added 
toOlouetz, by order of Alexander, in 1801. Hortchelmanu, 1835. «ives Kem 
to Olonetz; Vchnitler. 1S35, aud Ciouabicb. 1826, give it to Archangel, 
Without Kan, OloneU Is divided into seveu circles. 
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severe winter and the short summer, agriculture if carried 
on in all the circles, even in that of Kern, which is hetween 
64° and 66° 30' N. lat. The inhabitants cannot however 
raise sufficient corn for their own consumption, and are 
obliged to import from other governments. Flax and hemp 
thrive, and are extensively cultivated. There is no fruit, 
but the want of it is in some measure compensated by the 
abundance of wild berries, such as cranberries, bilberries, 
&c. There are numerous small gardens, in which tur- 
nips, carrots, radishes, onions, and sometimes cucumbers 
and potatoes are cultivated. The government is well 
provided with timber; and the crown forests alone cover 
8,956,795 dessatines. Except the oak and beech, almost all 
the forest trees common in Russia flouiish here, except in 
the circle of Kem. The southern mountains, the islands 
in Lake Onega, and the circle of Karapel, are rich in forests, 
in which there are not only the finest larcbes, but pines fit 
for masts of 100 feet in length. The inhabitants in feet 
derive their chief means of subsistence from the forests, 
which supply them not only with fuel and timber for build- 
ing their houses and boats, but likewise with rosin, turpen- 
tine, pitch, tar, charcoal, tanners'-bark, balks, planks, and 
laths for exportation. 

The fur-bearing animals furnish a profitable article 
of commerce. The breeding of cattle is not carried on to 
any extent, because their maintenance in the long winter 
is too expensive. Almost every peasant however has a 
couple of horses, cows, sheep, swine, and some domestic 
fowls. The wild animals are bears, wolves, elks, gluttons, 
many greyish-red and a few black foxes, a great number of 
badgers, and wild reindeer. Seals are found in the two 
great lakes. Waterfowl of various kinds abound. The 
fisheries are very productive : great quantities of sturgeon 
and salmon are sent to St. Petersburg. The minerals 
are granite, serpentiue in large masses and of excellent 
quality, porphyry of various colours, sandstone, quartz, 
lime, clay, slate, alabaster, talc in large tables, plaster 
ol Paris, and marble, which is procured in great abun- 
dance, especially at Twidia, on the west side of Lake 
Onega. There is likewise a good deal of iron, which 
is partly smelted in six great furnaces, and partly by the 
inhabitants in small furnaces, and wrought into various 
articles for domestic use. One manufactory of copperas 
produces annually 36,000 lbs. Besides these metals and 
in morals, the province has copper and gold mines, but 
not sufficiently rich to defray the expenses of working 
them ; there are also silver, lead, and sulphur. Salt is 
obtained from sc.ne springs, but not sufficient for the supply 
of the inhabitants. 

Manufactures and Trade. — It may be presumed that in 
a country so far to the north, with a scanty population,* 
there can be few manufacturing establishments on a great 
scale. More might be done if the inhabitants did not prefer 
going to seek employment in the other provinces, particu- 
larly in harvest time. The articles exported are the natural 
productions of the government, cannon from a foundry 
belonging to the ci own, cast-iron, and some tallow: by 
far the greater part of the exports goes to Petersburg, and 
the remainder to Archangel. 

The great majority of the inhabitants are Russians : in 
the western part there are many Finns, some of whom have 
embraced the religion of the Russian-Greek Church, while 
a largo portion are still Lutherans. There are a few no- 
made Laplanders in the circle of Kem. 

Education.— Schnitlor, in 1835, says: 4 For public in- 
struction Olonetz is under the university of St, Petersburg. 
In 1824 there were 10 schools, with 22 masters and 349 
scholars, of whom 4 were girls; in 1832, 11 schools, with 
3 1 masters and 402 scholars. We do not know the state of 
the ecclesiastical schools. There is not one bookseller in 
the whole government, and only one printing-office, which 
belongs to the crown. 1 There is no great town. 

Olonktz, the former capital, is situated in 61° 0' 46" N. 
lat. and 32° 50' E. long., on the river Olonka. It is an open 
town, with 2800 inhabitants. There are three stone and 
five wooden churches. A good deal of fine thread is ma- 
nufactured here, and a considerable trade is carried on, 
partly across Lake Ladoga with Petersburg, and partly at the 
two annual fairs. The first dockyard established by Peter 
the Great was at Onega, and bhip-building is still carried on. 

* According to Scbabwt (1«35), only 5 inhabitant* to an English Moat* 
toil* : it mart however be mneinhrred that th« ar*a of Um two great takrn 
•ad of Um numerous email one* U included. 



Petrozavodsk, the present capital, is situated is 1 1* 47 
N. lat. and 34° 24' E. long., on a bay of Lake Ooc^v *»d 
was so named by the empress Catherine II. from man? ma- 
nufactories (zavod) erected by Peter the Great, but now n 
ruins. It is an ill-built uninteresting town, remarkakW 
only for the great imperial cannon-foundry. 

(Hansel, Handbuch ; Stein, Geogr. Lexicon ; Cao&aW^ 
Geographic; Schnitler, La Ruute, la Pologne* H U fx*- 
iande, 1 vol. 8vo„ Paris, 1835.) 

OLONNE. LES 8ABLES D\ [Vkotbe.] 

OLYGY'RA, M. Say's name for a genus of ©p«ra- 
lated pulmoniferous gastropods, which, as well a* J^mIVm 
of M. de Blainville, M. Rang would refer to the genu* 
Helicina of Lamarck. [Hbliciojk, vol. xiu, p. Ifcf.J 



OLYMPIAD. [jfiRA.1 

OLYMPIAN ftftMKfc ^ 

tfonal festivals of the Greeks, were celebrated at Ot>iaf.a. e 



f)LYMP TA ™ ^MKJ* tbe chief of the torn peat n*- 



sacred spot on the banks of the Alpbeua, near Elia, vstrj 
fifth year. The exact interval at which it recurred w»» or ■ 
of forty-nine and fifty lunar months alternately ; so Uu: it 
fell sometimes in the month of Apollonius ( July i soiwud« 
in tbe month of Parthenius (August). (Boeckh ad P*r*L 
Olymp., iii. 18, p. 13» ; Muller's Dorians, roi i- p. 2&l. 
trans.) The period between two celebrations was called *a 
Olympiad. It lasted five days. 

The origin of this festival is conqpled axnidet the obscu- 
rity of the mythic period of Greciannistory. Olympia w*» 
a sacred spot and had an oracle of Jupiter long b**>re it* 
institution of the games. The Eleans had various tradition* 
which attributed the original foundation of the festival to 
gods and heroes at a period long before the Trojan Wax ; 
and among these to the Idaean Hercules, to P«L/j*, *&4 «- 
Hercules the son of Alcmena. The Eleans further fttast-i. 
that after the iEtolians had possessed themselves U Eh*. 
their whole territory was consecrated to Jupiter; ihti :be 
games were revived by their king Iphitus, in cocjua*ti.-« 
with Lycurgus, as a remedy for the disorders of Greece ; 
and that Iphitus obtained the sanction of the Delphic ocarV 
to the institution, and appointed a periodical saertd trur 
to enable persons to attend the games from ever? ran d 
Greece and to return to their homes in safety. Tl-» «*«c: 
was recorded on a disc, which was preserved by th^ EU*z* 
on which tbe names of Iphitus and Lycurgus »*rc -s 
scribed. (Plutarch, Lycurg., 1 ; Pausan., v. 20. 2 1.) Ot: 
accounts mention Cfeostbenes of Pisa as an a**x*ju d 
Iphitus and Lycurgus in the revival of the festival ' A- 
that can be safely inferred from this trad it**, whtrfc fc&« 
been embellished with a variety of legends, se« m * &i lie- 
that Sparta concurred with the two states most ixrcfrs^ri 
in the plan, and mainly contributed to procure the c.~mzi 
of the other Peloponnesians.' (Thirl wall's /?:*.* *y / 
Greece, vol. i., p. 386.) The date of the revival of th* i»t- 
val by Iphitus is, according to Eratosthenes, SS4 ic; r 
cording to Callimachus, 828 B.C. Mr. CI in loo prefer* tfcr 
latter date. (Fasti Hellenici, voL il, p. 408, note h » TVt 
Olympiads began to be reckoned from the year 776 ax, -a 
which Coroebus was victor in the foot-race. YV« bsv* )»:• 
of the victors from that year, which always ir.r!^«te it* 
victors in the footrace, ana in later times those in the *&*r 
games. (Pausan., v. 8. 3.) 

This, like all the other public festivals, might be attendee 
by all who were of the Hellenic race, though at flat tre- 
bly the northern Greeks and perhaps the Achssax^ « / IV *» 
ponnesus were not admitted. Spectators came to Otjafui 
not only from Greece itself, but also from the Grreun de- 
nies in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Among them wr* 
solemn deputations sent to represent their respective *ui«. 
Women however were forbidden to appear atOhcjJL •.- 
even to cross the Alpheus, during the festival, under p*^ 
of death. But at a later period we find women taking p^rt 
in the chariot-race, though it is doubtful whether tbrv dr\-r 
their own chariots. An exception was made to thi* !it «! 
exclusion in favour of the priestess of Ccrvs ar*d <*rta . 
virgins, who were permitted to be present at the grnx*, *r ' 
had a place assigned to them opposite thejud^c^ T~.< 
management of the festival was in toe hands of tb? F^-am 
Originally indeed Pisa, in which state Ohm; ia la>. htb- 
to have had an equal share in the administration : t-u r 
the fiftieth Olympiad the Eleans destroyed Pisa, and fKa 
that time they had the whole arrangement of the pr^ 
They proclaimed the sacred truce, first in their uwn tern .* 
ries, and then throughout the rest of Greece. Th*» tr.*T 
took effect from the time of its proclamation in EU, u* 
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while it lasted the Elean territory was inviolable, any armed 
invasion of it being esteemed an act of sacrilege. On this 
privilege the Eleans founded a claim to have their territory 
always considered sacred, though in fact they themselves 
did uot abstain from war. As the presiding nation, they 
gave laws for the regulation of the festival, imposed penal- 
ties on individuals and states, and had the power of exclud- 
ing from the games those who resisted their decrees. They 
actually thus excluded the Lacedaemonians on one occasion 
and the Athenians on another. 

The Eleans appointed the judges of the contests, who 
were called Hellanodic®. (Paus., v. 9. 4, 5.) They were 
instructed in the duties of their office for a period of ten 
months before the festival by Elean officers, called Norao- 
phylaces (Paus., vi. 24. 3): they were Bworn to act impar- 
tially, and an appeal might be made from their decision to 
the Elean senate. (Paus., vi. 24, 3.) Their number varied 
at different periods : in the 106th Olympiad it was fixed at 
ten, which was the number ever afterwards. The judges 
had under them officers, called dXurat, whose business was 
to keep order. These officers were called paoTiyofopoi in 
the other Grecian games. 

The Olympian festival consisted of religious ceremonies, 
athletic contests, and races. The chief deity who presided 
over it was Jupiter Olympius, whose temple at Olympia, 
containing the ivory and gold statue of the god by Phidias, 
was one of the most magnificent works of art in Greece. 
(Paus., v.) The worship of Apollo was associated with that of 
Jupiter (Miiller's Dorians, vol. i., p.279-281 , trans.); and the 
early traditions connect Hercules with the festival. (Ibid., 
p. 453.) This is another proof of the Dorian origin of the 
games, for Apollo and Hercules were two of the principal 
deities of the Doric race. There were altars at Olympia to 
other gods, which were said to have been erected by Her- 
cules, and at which the victors sacrificed. The most mag- 
nificent sacrifices and presents were offered to Jupiter 
Olympius by the competitors and by the different states of 
Greece. 

The games consisted of horse and foot races, leaping, 
throwing, wrestling, and boxing, and combinations of these 
exercises. 1. The earliest of these games was th e foot-race 
(cpopog), which was the only one revived by Iphitus. The 
space run was the length of the stadium in which the 
games were held, namely, about 600 English feet In the 
14 th Olympiad (724 B.C.) the Siavkoc was added, in which 
the stadium was traversed twice.' The d6Xtxog t which con- 
sisted of several lengths of the stadium (seven, twelve, or 
twenty-four, according to different authorities), was added 
in the 15th Olympiad (b.c. 720). A race in which the run- 
ners wore armour (brrXirStv tyfyioc) was established in the 
65th Olympiad, but soon after abolished. 2. Wrestling 
(traXrj) was introduced in the 18th Olympiad (b.c. 708). 
The wrestlers were matched in pairs by lot ; when there 
was an odd number, the person who was left by the lot 
without an antagonist wrestled last of all with him who had 
conquered the others. He was called fyefyoc. The athlete 
who gave his antagonist three throws gained the victory. 
There was another kind of wrestling XavcucXivoiraXri), in 
which, if the combatant who fell could drag down his anta- 
gonist with him, the struggle was continued on the ground, 
and the one who succeeded in getting uppermost and hold- 
ing the other down gained the victory. 3. In the same 
vear was introduced the pentathlon (wivraOXov), or, as the 
Romans called it, quinquertium, which consisted of the five 
exercises enumerated in the following verse, which is as- 
cribed to Simonides : — 

*A\fia, no$uKtir)v, Uckqv, okovtcl, ir&Xrjv, 

that is, * leaping, running, throwing the quoit, throwing the 
javelin, wrestling.' Others give a different enumeration of 
the exercises of the pentathlon. In leaping, they carried 
weights in their bands or on their shoulders: the object was 
to leap the greatest distance, without regard to height The 
discus, or quoit, was a heavy weight of a circular or oval 
shape ; neither this nor the javelin was aimed at a mark, but 
he who threw farthest was the victor. In order to gain a vic- 
tory in the pentathlon, it was necessary to conquer in each 
of its five parts. 4. Boxing (m/y/ii)) was introduced in the 
23rd Olympiad (b.c. 688). The boxers had their hands 
and arms covered with thongs of leather, called cesttts, which 
served both to defend them and to annoy their antagonists. 
Virgil (/En., v. 405) describes the cestus as armed with 
lead and iron ; but this is not known to have been the case 



among the Greeks. 5. The pancratium (iraytcpaTiov) con- 
sisted of boxing and wrestling combined. In this exercise 
and in the cestus the vanquished combatant acknowledged 
his defeat by some sign ; and this is supposed to be the 
reason why Spartans were forbidden by the laws of Lycur- 
gus to practise them, as it would have been esteemed a dis- 
grace to his country that a Spartan should confess himself 
defeated. In these games the combatants fought naked. 
(Thuc, i. 6.) 

The horse races were of two kinds. 1. The Chariot-race, 
generally with four-horsed chariots {\rnrutv rtXtiw fyo/xoc), 
was introduced in the 25th Olympiad (b.c. 680). The course 
(iiriro8p6poQ) had two goals in the middle, at the distance 
probably of two stadia from each other. The chariots 
started from one of these goals, turned round the other, and 
returned along the other side of the hippodrome. This cir- 
cuit was made twelve times. The great art of the cha- 
rioteer consisted in turning as close as possible to the goals, 
but without running against them or against the other 
chariots. The places at the starting-post were assigned to 
the chariots by lot. There was another sort of race between 
chariots with two horses (SvvpiQ or ovvutpiq). A race between 
chariots drawn by mules (dTnjvi)) was introduced in the 
70th Olympiad, and abolished in the 84th. 2. There were 
two sorts or races on horseback* namely, the iciXijc, in which 
each competitor rode one horse throughout the course, and 
the KaXin), in which, as the horse approached the goal, the 
rider leaped from his back, and keeping hold of the bridle, 
finished the course on foot. 

In the 37th Olympiad (b.c. 632) racing on foot and 
wrestling between boys was introduced. There were also 
contests in poetry and music at the Olympian festival. 

All persons were admitted to contend in the Olympic 
games who could prove that they were freemen, that they 
were of genuine Hellenic blood, and that their characters 
were free from infamy and immorality. So great was the 
importance attached to the second of these particulars, that 
the kings of Macedon were obliged to make out their Hel- 
lenic descent before they were allowed to contend. The 
equestrian contests were necessarily confined to the wealthy, 
who displayed in them great magnificence ; but the athletic 
exercises were open to the poorest citizens. An example of 
this is mentioned by Pausanias (vi. 10. 1). In the eques- 
trian games moreover there was no occasion for the owner of 
the chariot or horse to appear in person. Thus Alcibiades 
on one occasion sent seven chariots to the Olympic games, 
three of which obtained prizes. The combatants underwent 
a long and laborious training, the nature of which varied 
with the game in which they intended to engage. Ten 
months before the festival they were obliged to appear at 
Elis to enter their* names as competitors, stating the prize 
for which they meant td contend. This interval of ten 
months was spent in preparatory exercises ; and for a part 
of it, the last thirty days at least, they were thus engaged 
in the gymnasium at Elis. When the festival arrived, their 
names were proclaimed in the stadium, and after proving 
that they were not disqualified from taking part in the 
games, they were led to the altar of Jupiter the guardian 
of oaths (Zcvc opictoc), where they swore that they had gone 
through all the preparatory exercises required by the laws, 
and that they would not be guilty of any fraud, nor of any 
attempt to interfere with the fair course of the games. Any 
one detected in bribing his adversary to yield him the vic- 
tory was heavily fined. After they had taken the oath, 
their relations and countrymen accompanied them into the 
stadium, exhorting them to acquit themselves nobly. 

The prizes in the Olympian games were at first of some 
intrinsic value, like those given in the games described by 
Homer. But after the 7th Olympiad, the only prize giveu 
was a garland of wild olive, cut from a tree in the sacred 
grove at Olympia, which was said to have been brought by 
Hercules from the land of the Hyperboreans. Palm 
leaves were at the same time placed in the hands of the 
victors, and their names, together with the game in which 
they had conquered, were proclaimed by a herald. A victory 
at Olympia, besides being the highest honour which a Greek 
could obtain, conferred so much glory on the state to which 
he belonged, that successful candidates were frequently so- 
licited to allow themselves to be proclaimed citizens of states 
to which they did not belong. Fresh honours awaited the 
victor on his return home. He entered his native city in 
triumph, through a breach made in the wall for his recep- 
tion j banquets were given to him by bis friends, at which 
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odes were sung in honour of his victory ; and his statue was 
often erected, at his own expense or that of his feltow- 
citizcns. in the Altis, as the ground at Olympia which was 
consecrated to the games was called. At Athens, according 
to a law of Solon, the Olympic victor was rewarded with a 

Krize of 500 drachms: at Sparta the foremost place in 
attle was assigned to him. Three instances arc on record 
in which altars were huiit and sacrifices offered to con- 
querors in the Olympic games. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the chief object of 
this festival was to form a bond of union for the Grecian 
states. Besides this, the great importance which such an 
institution gave to the exercises of the body must have had 
an immense influence in forming the national character. 
Regarded as a bond of union, the Olympian festival seems 
to have had but little success in promoting kindly feelings 
between the Grecian states, and perhaps the rivalry of the 
contest may have tended to exasperate existing quarrels ; 
but it undoubtedly furnished a striking exhibition of the 
nationality of the Greeks, of the distinction between them 
and other races. Perhaps the contingent effects of the cere- 
mony were after all the most important. During its cele- 
bration, Olympia was a centre for the commerce of all 
Greece, for the free interchange of opinions, and for the 
publication of knowledge. The concourse of people from 
all Greece afforded a fit audience for literary productions, 
and gave a motive for the composition of works worthy to 
be laid before them. Poetry and statuary received an im- 
pulse from the demand made upon them to aid in perpe- 
tuating the victor's fame. [Pindar] 

But the most important and most difficult question con- 
nected with the subject is whether their influence on the 
national character was good or evil. The exercises of the 
body, on which these games conferred the greatest honour, 
have been condemned by some philosophers as tending to 
unfit men for the active dutiesof a citizen (Arist., PoL, vii. 
14, 18; Athen., x., p. 413) ; while they are regarded by 
others as a most necessary part of a manly education, and as 
the chief cause of the bouiiy vigour and mental energy 
which marked the character of the Hellenic race. 

The above description of the Olympian games will serve 
also for the. most part for the other three great festivals of 
Greece. The chief points of difference between them will 
be seen by referring to the articles Isthmian Games, 
Nkmevn Games, and Pythian Games. 

(Pausanias. v., vi., &,c. ; West's Pindar, Preliminary Dis- 
sertation ; Wachsmu th's Hellenisclie Alterthitmskutuie, 
Th. i., p. 108 ; Potter's Grecian Antiquities, vol. i., p. 4*J5; 
Thirlwall's History of Greece, vol. i., p. 384.) 

OLY'MPIAS. [Philip of Mackdon.] 

OLYMPIODO'RUS. There were several Greek writers 
of this name. 

Olympiodorus of Thebes in Egypt continued the 
chronicle of Kunapius to a.d. 425. Of the twenty-two 
books of hi* history ('I^rojoucoJ Xoyoi), which he entitled 
•Materials for History,' only a fragment is preserved in the 
Myriobiblon of Photius (80). His history began with the 
seventh consulship of the emperor Honorius, and was 
brought down to the accession of Valentin ian. The 
work was dedicated to the younger Theodosius. The his- 
torian appears to have been employed on public business, 
for he mentions being sent on a mission to Donatus, kin** of 
the H uns. In his description of the African oa^cs he speaks 
of wells being made to the depth of 200, 300, and even 
500 cubits, and of the water rising up and flowing from the 
aperture. Some have supposed that these must have been 
Artesian wells. [Artesian Wells, p. 414.] Olympiodorus 
was a heathen. 

Olympiodorvs of Alexandria, who is said to have lived 
in the latter part of the sixth century a.d, was a Peripatetic, 
and wrote a commentary on the * Meteorolo^ica' of Aristotle, 
which was printed by Aldus, Venice, 1561, fol. He is some- 
times called the Younger, to distinguish him from the Peri- 
patetic philosopher of the same name who was the master of 
Proclus, but who is not known to us by any extant work. 

Olympiodorus, a Platonic philosopher, and also a native 
of Alexandria, lived probably in the latter part of the sixth 
century ad. There are extant bv him commentaries on 
the* First Alcib.ades,' 4 The Phrodon,' 4 The Gorgias,* and 
* Philebus' of Plato. The first-mentioned of these com- 
mentaries contains a life of Plato. His commentary on the 
*Gorgias* was published by Routh, in his edition of the 
•Gorgios' and * Euthydoraus/ Oxford, 1764; that on the 
•Phiedon/ by Andreas Mustoxydes and Demetrius Schinas, 



in the wXXoyj) AToewatparim' iivtxlbrwv % Ven-, lft 17 ; ihmX 
on the ' Philebus,' by Stallbaum, in his edition of tbe * Pfe-- 
lebus ;* and that on the First Alcibiadea, by Orentrer, tx tba 
2nd and 3rd volumes of the * Initia Philosophy me Thceiof 
ex Platonicis Fontibus,' Frankf., 1826. 
OLYMPUS. [Anatolia; Crete; Thessaly] 
OLYNTHUS, a town in Macedonia, at the bead of la* 
Toronaic Gulf, was probably founded by tbe Cbmiadmm 
and Eretrians of Eubcea. (Strata, x„ p. 447.) It «u 
sixty stadia from Potidaea, and was visible from iW let** 
place. (Tbuc, i. 63.) At the time of the invasion of Gteee* 
by Xerxes, Olynthus was in the hands of the BoU»» tu. 
had removed thither from Bottiats on the Tbenaajr G*'J, 
but Artabazus, who was conducting Xerxee to th* Hetlr*- 
pont after the defeat at Salamis, suspecting tbe fclrutj of 
the Bottiari, took the town from them and gave tt to the 
Chalcidians. (Herod., viii. 127.) Olyntbu*. together waa 
the other Greek towns on the coast of Macedonia, aflrr*mrdi 
fell under the dominion of the Athenians ; but it remit** 
from them at the beginning of the Peloponnesiaa *ar, *"4 
asserted its independence, which was completed sormred fey 
the conquests of Brasidas. From this time OlrmJios be- 
came the most important of the Cbalcitan towns, and tW 
head of a powerful league, which was formed by admitting 
the citizens of the neighbouring towns to the eny>yt»em r/ 
the same civil and political rights aa> the Olyntuian* them- 
selves possessed. Many of the principal towns «f Macedo- 
nia, and among others Pella, joined this league; which «ooc 
became sufficiently formidable to excite tbe jealou»% of the 
Lacedaemonians. They therefore gladly avaikd t'ttmuhr* 
of an opportunity which occurred for declaring in *% a*n»t 
Olynthus. Tbe towns of Apollonia and Acanthu* Lad bees 
invited by the Olynthians to join the confederacy, »^h » 
threat of war in case they refused. Being unwCImg t> 
comply with the demands of the Olynthians, and unaulr t < 
defend themselves, they applied to the Lacedaemonian* \jt 
assistance, who sent an array of 10,000 men, under tW 
command of Telentias, the brother of Age>ilau*, a c 3-i 
Telentias obtained some slight advantages at finl but m e t 
spring of the following year (B.C. 381) his army tu ca& 
pletely defeated, and he himself was killed in th* fcar * 
(Xen., Hellen.,\. 2, $ 1 1-43 ; iii., } 1-6.) Telentia* *s> «- r 
cceded in the command by Agesipolis, one of the kmp i 
Sparta, who died however soon afterwards ; and *fc* er#i»i - ♦. 
of the war accordingly devolved upon his sure c*«c P*.- 
biades, who defeated the Olynthians and coropl'ed ifcsm .• 
sue for peace, which was granted (B.C. 37U) on the cctiJ 1 1« 
that the Olynthians should acknowledge their d^peodcr.r* 
upon the Lacedaemonians, and assist them in alt their »x*». 
(Xen., Hvllen., v. 3, § 26.) We accordingly rend of t_* 
Olynthian cavalry serving in the Lacedvntcuu& arat 
against the Thebans. (Xcn.. Hellen , v. 4, 4 *■*-) 

After the Spartan supremacy bad been destroyed hf A« 
conquests of Epaminondas, the Olynthians attain ne»*erH 
their independence, and restored their confedVrirt T\**: 
growing power however excited the jealousy of Piltl.y. •!« 
entered into an alliance with the Athenians with tbe %*w tf 
making war upon Olynthus. He took Pot ultra and Tor**. 
two of the most powerful of the confederate cine*; b*t t* 
made peace with the Olwiihians alter his quarrei With X-* 
Athenians. 

In B.C. 349 the Olynthians broke off their allitr.er *■ V 
Philip, and sent to Athens for assistance. The Athrtmo*. ►- 
the advice of Demosthenes, who advocated the cau*<of t* 
Olynthians in his three Olynthtac Oration** [DmavrniM**. 
sent troops to their aid, under the command mrrr^cir't 
of Chares andCharidemus; but the Olynthiatis were tetiT- 
theless defeated, and obliged to surrender tlej- u-w-t. 
which was destroyed by Philip, bc. 347. (Diod. an I" i 

Meevhcrna was the harbour of the Olymhua*. <5:iV«v 
vii., p. 330 ; compare Herod., vii. 122.) It aj pear* 'o hr-r 
been in the possession of the Athenians duting tfc* r*r « 
years of the Peloj ounesian war, and was not reex*vrrd Vt 
the Olynthians till n.c 421. (Thuc, v. 30.) 




Coin of Olynlliw. 
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OMALAXIS, a name given by M. Deshayes to a form 
among the TrochieUe, closely allied to Solarium, if not 
identical with it, and afterwards changed by the same author 
to Bifrontia. [Trochiok.] 

OMAN. [Arabia.] 

OMAR I. (Abu Hafssah Ibn-al-Khattab), successor of 
Abu Bekr, and second khalif of the Mussulmans, was the 
third cousin of Abdullah, the father of the prophet. The 
sworn enemy at first of Mohammed, whose life he attempted, 
and whose doctrines he opposed, he was converted to Islam 
in a manner apparently miraculous, and became one of 
Mohammed's most aealous and ardent followers ; he accora- 

K anied him in all his military expeditions, and contributed 
y his experience and abilities to the success of his cause. 
[Mohammed.] 

After the death of Abu Bekr (a.d. 634), whose hdjeb, or 
chamberlain, he was, Omar was sworn khalif according to 
the express wish of his predecessor. The first act of his 
administration was to remove from the command of the 
Syrian armies the celebrated Khaled Ibn Walid, surnamed 

• The sword of God,' who by his rapacity and cruelty to- 
wards the vanquished had made himself obnoxious. Omar 
replaced bim by Abu Obeydah Ibn-al-Jerrah, another brave 
general who had distinguished himself in the wars against 
the Greeks ; but Kh filed had virtue enough to accept the 
second post in the army, and he continued to serve under the 
new general. These two commanders prosecuted the con- 
quest of Syria, and took Damascus, its capital, in the month 
of Rejeb, a.h. 14 (August-September, a.d. 635). 

After the capture of Damascus, the Moslems proceeded 
to the reduction of Emesa, Hamah, and Kennesrin. The 
emperor Heraclius sent a considerable force to stop the pro- 
gress of the Arabs, but the Greeks were completely defeated 
at the bloody battle of Yermuk (636). The following year 
(637) Omar sent Amru Ibn-al-Ass and Sarjil to besiege 
Jetusalem. The city was stoutly defended by the garrison, 
but after a siege of several months the patriarch Sophro* 
nius, who commanded in it, agreed to surrender to the Mos- 
lems, but refused to treat with any other except the khalif 
himself. A messenger having been despatched to Omar, 
who was then residing at Medina, he hastened to Jerusalem 
followed by a scanty suite. Omar's journey from Arabia to 
Palestine has thus been described by the historian TabarL 
1 He rode a sorrel-coloured camel, and was dressed in an old 
tattered habit of hair-cloth ; he carried with him, in two 
bags, his provisions, consisting of dry fruits, barley, rice, and 
boiled corn, besides a skin for the water. Whenever ho 
halted to make a repast, he permitted those who accom- 
panied him to partake of it, eating from the same wooden 
dish : if he took any rest, the earth was his couch. During 
his march he administered justice to all applicants ; in 
several instances he corrected the laxity or morals, and 
reformed several abuses, especially among the new con- 
verts; abolishing also many luxurious indulgences which 
had spread among the Moslems, such as the drinking of 
vine, the using of silken garments, &c. . . . Arrived at the 
camp, he caused several Moslems to be seized and dragged 
through the mud for having, in disobedience to his orders, 
arrayed themselves in the silken tunics of the conquered 
Greeks.* After a short conference with Sophronius, the 
terms of a capitulation were agreed upon, ana the keys of 
the holy city were delivered up to Omar. The articles of 
the capitulation of Jerusalem have already been translated 
(Mines de V Orient, vol. ii.), but as they were the model 
upon which the Moslems dictated many others to the sub- 
dued cities of Africa and Spain, we shall transcribe them 
here. • The inhabitants shall retain their lives and property ; 
they shall preserve the use of their churches, but they shall 
build no new ones ; they shall neither place crosses upon 
those which they already have, nor hinder the Moslems from 
entering them night or day ; tbey shall not ring their bells, 
but they shall be allowed to toll them ; if a Moslem travels 
through the city, the inhabitants shall give him hospitality 
for three days. They shall not be enforced to teach their 
children the Koran, but they shall not try to convert any 
Moslem to their religion ; they shall in every instance show 
respect for the Moslems, and give them the precedence ; 
they shall wear turbans and shoes, and use names different 
from theirs. They shall be allowed to ride on horseback, 
but without either saddle or arms; they shall never go out 
without tbeir girdles;* they shall not sell wine to the Moslems, 

• Tto glrdlo was distinctive of all Chriitiaas Um* living coder the .Mo- 
hmmefon away. 
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and shall remain faithful to the khalif, and pay regularly 
the taxes imposed upon them.' Omar made his triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem towards the middle of the year 16 of 
the Hejira (a.d. 637). After conversing for awhile with 
Sophronius, and addressing to him several questions on 
the antiquities of the place, visiting the Church of the 
Resurrection, and saying his prayers under its portico, 
he desired to be conveyed to Bethlehem, where he also per- 
formed his devotions. Returning again to the city, he 
caused a magnificent mosque to be erected on the site of 
Solomon's temple, the same which still remains an object of 
great veneration to the Mussulmans. The taking of Jeru- 
salem was followed by the reduction of all the principal 
cities of Palestine, while Khaled and Abu Obeydah made 
themselves masters of Laodicea, Antiochia, Aleppo, and 
Balbek. 

Being master of Syria, Omar prepared to invade Persia, 
a kingdom then ruled by a king named Yezdejerd, against 
which he had at the beginning of his reign unsuccessfully 
contended (634). Saad Ibn AM Wakkass, who was now 
entrusted with the command of the army, penetrated far 
into Persia, defeated at Kadesiyyah a powerful army com- 
manded by Rustam, who fell in the battle, took possession 
of Bahr-Shir, in the western quarter of the city of Madayin, 
the antient Ctesiphon, founded the city of Kufah near the 
Euphrates (638), crossed the Tigris, and at last took Ma- 
da) in, the capital of Yezdejerd's kingdom. 

In the meanwhile Amru lbn-al-Ass, who commanded the 
armies of Egypt, completed the conquest of that country by 
the reduction of Alexandria (640). It was then that the 
famous library founded bv Ptolemy Philadelphus is said to 
have been destroyed by the conquerors. Upon an applica- 
tion from Amru to the khalif to know his pleasure concern- 
ing its contents, an answer was returned, commanding its 
destruction, ' for,' said Omar, * if the books of the Greeks 
agree with the book of God (Koran), they are superfluous, 
and need not be preserved ; and if they disagree, they are per* 
niciouB, and ought to be destroyed.' In consequence of this 
decision, we are told, and (notwithstanding all Gibbons in- 
genuity to discredit the account) we are inclined to believe, 
that the manuscripts were delivered up to the four (others 
say five) thousand public baths in the city, to which they 
served as precious fuel for six months. [Alexandrian 
Library.] 

The conquest of Egypt was followed by that of part of 
Africa. Amru pushed his victorious arms as far as the 
deserts of Tripoli and Barca. Armenia was in the mean- 
while subdued by Mugheyrah (641), and Khorassan (642) 
by Ahnaf Ibn Kays, another of Omar's lieutenants. In the 
same year was fought the famous battle of Nehavend, which 
decided the fate of Persia. Firuz, who now commanded 
the armies of Yesdejerd, was killed, and the monarch him- 
self obliged to seek an asylum at Fargbauah among tho 
Turks, where he died soon after in poverty. 

The success which attended the arms of Omar, his un- 
flinching severity towards the vanquished who would not 
embrace the religion of the prophet, and, more than all, tho 
inexorable justice which he dealt among his own people, 
excited against him numerous enemies at home and abroad, 
and several attempts were made upon his life. Iabalah 
Ibn Ahyam, chief of the Arabian tribe of Ghosan, became 
one of his most implacable enemies. Although a tri- 
butary to the Greek emperor, in whose states he lived with 
his tribe, and though professing the Christian religion, 
Iabalah went to see Omar at Medina, swore obedience to 
him, and embraced Islam with all his followers. Omar 
then took him with him on a pilgrimage to Mecca. While 
the neophyte was making as usual seven times the circuit 
of the Kaabah, an Arab of low extraction happened to run 
against him, and was the cause of the prince's cloak falling 
off his shoulders. Iabalah resented the incivility by imme- 
diately striking the man a blow on the face. The man 
made bis complaint to Omar, who, having summoned Iaba- 
lah to his presence, sentenced him to receive a similar blow 
from the complainant. Against this sentence, just as it 
was, Iabalah most warmly remonstrated, saying that he was 
a king among his own people, and that the offender deserved 
to be punished with death. ' My friend,' said Omar to him, 
* the religion that thou and I follow makes no distinction 
between the king and the subject.' Rather than submit to 
the sentence, Iabalah secretly left Mecca with all his suite, 
abjured Isl&m, and sought the protection of the Greek em- 
peror* He h&4 moreover sworn to revenge the outrage* 
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Having communicated his plans to a resolute young stare 
of his, Wathek Ibn Musafer by name, he promised him his 
liberty, if he should succeed in killing Omar. Having ar- 
rived at Medina (638), where the khalif was then residing, 
Waihek was informed that Omar was in the habit of sitting 
down every day under a tree on his way to the mosque. 
Wathek, having climbed up the tree, awaited the arrival of 
Omar, who took his seat beneath it and fell asleep. Wathek 
was upon the point of coming down for the purpose of stab- 
bing Omar with his dagger, when, lifting up his eyes, he saw 
a lion walking round him and licking his feet. Nor did the 
lion cease to guard the khalif until he awoke, when the lion 
instantly went away. Watbek was so much struck by this 
circumstance, that he came down, kissed the khalif *s hand, 
confessed his intended crime, and embraced the Mohamme- 
dan religion. 

The life of Omar however was at length ended by assassi- 
nation. A Persian slave of the Magian sect, whose name 
was Abu Ltflti Firtiz, had been obliged by his master Al- 
mugheyrah Ibn As-shaabah to pay him two dirhems daily, 
in conformity with the Mohammedan custom, for the free 
exercise of his religion. Firuz, resenting this treatment, 
brought a complaint before the khalif, and requested that 
some part at least of the tribute exacted of him might be 
remitted ; but this favour being refused by Omar, the Per- 
sian swore his destruction, and some days afterwards, while 
Omar was performing his morning devotions in the mosque 
at Medina, he stabbed him thrice in the belly with a sharp 
dagger. The people fell upon the assassin, but he made so 
desperate a defence, that although he was armed with no 
other weapon than his dagger, he wounded thirteen of the 
assailants, and seven of them mortally. At last one of the 
khalifa attendants threw his cloak over his head and seized 
him ; upon which he stabbed himself, and 6oon after expired. 

Omar languished five days. He died on a Friday, in the 
month of Dhu-1-hajjah, a.h. 23, answering to the month of 
November, a.d. 644. He was buried on the following Satur- 
day, close to the prophet and Abu Bekr, in a mosque which 
he had founded at Medina, where his tomb is still visited 
with great respect by the Mussulmans. Having been asked, 
some time before his death, to name his successor, he refused ; 
and upon the suggestion of one of his courtiers that he 
should leave the khalifate to his son Abdullah, he remarked, 
* It is enough that one out of my family has been forced to 
bear this burden, and account afterwards to his God for the 
eommand and government of the faithful/ 

Omar was sixty-three years old when he died. Authors 
a 1 e at variance aa to the duration of his khalifate : the best- 
informed historians however say that he reigned between 
ten and eleven years. Abu-l-feda (An. Most., torn, i., p. 251) 
says ten years, six months, and eight days. Omar was tall ; 
he had a clear complexion ; his head was bald. Moham- 
medanism cannot boast of a more virtuous sovereign or a 
more zealous apostle. It has been said of him that he con- 
tributed more efficaciously to the advancement of the Mo- 
hammedan religion than the prophet himself. Khondemir, 
the celebrated Persian historian, thus recapitulates the 
praiseworthy acts of this khalif:—' He took from the infidels 
36,000 cities or castles, destroyed 4000 temples or churches, 
and founded or endowed 1400 mosques.* The prophet had 
the greatest esteem for Omar, whose daughter Harssah he 
married. On a certain occasion he was heard to say, • If 
God had wished to send a second messenger to this world, 
his choice would undoubtedly have fallen on Omar.* The 
devotion, humility, and abstinence of this khalif have 
become proverbial among the Mussulmans. He never 
tasted any other food than barley-bread and dates ; water 
was his only drink ; and he was often found asleep under the 
porch of a mosque or beneath a tree. He complied most 
strictly with all the nrcccpts of the Koran. Eutychius tells 
us that during his khalifate he performed nine times the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. In order better to conform to the 
regulations of the Koran, he lived by the work of his hands, 
supporting himself entirely by the sale of leather belts 
which he manufactured. But the quality for which Omar 
was most conspicuous was justice, which he is said to have 
administered with an even hand to infidels as well as be- 
lievers. The historian Wakedi says that the staff of Omar 
was more dreaded than the sword of bis successors. In the 
lifetime of Mohammed, a Moslem, condemned for his ini- 
quitous treatment of a Jew, happening to appeal to 
Omar from the sentence of the propheCho immediately 
cut him down with his scymitar for not acquiescing in 



the sentence of to upright a judge. From tins onn- 
stance Mohammed gave Omar the surname ot Al-Una*, 
which he retained ever afterwards, a word smmma* 
the divider, or the discriminator* thus doubly alluding k, 
his action and the discernment which prompted it. S«*tn. 
of the best Mohammedan institutions date arasn Q* 
reign of Omar. It was in his time that the aw* ef \U 
Hejira, or flight of Mohammed, by which all Mihiain . 
nations compute their years, was established, and iU tur- 
ning fixed on the 16th day of July, a.d. 622. Ha e*» Cm 
first who kept armies under pay, and assigned paum i . 
officers out of the public revenue: he instituted a met 4 
police force to watch at night for the security af the co- 
zens ; and he promulgated some excellent regwkneas re- 
specting the duties of masters towards their slave*. He tv 
also the first who assumed the title of Ajntrat-vimenia 
(commander of the faithful) instead of that of Khaldtb- 
rasiili-llahi (vicar of the messenger of GodX wteem k» 
predecessor Abu Bekr had used. Omar's m e mory u aa 
object of the greatest veneration among Muaaulmoi ef ta» 
Sunni, or orthodox sect; not so among the Shiite*,arp*ru 
sans of Ali, who look upon the three first kbahfe* Abd hmkr, 
Omar, and Othm&n, as usurpers of the khak/atcv Co the pre- 
judice of Ali, to whom, they pretend, it belonged as the 
nearest relative of the prophet. 

(Abu-l-feda, Annates Moslemici, translated fey ReeA*. 
Hafnisa, 1790, torn. i„ fol. 250, etseq.; Ai-makisw But*™ 
Saracenica, apud Brpenium, Ludg. Batav-, 162*, p. £* h 
seq. ; Baudhatu-lmanadhir, by Ibn Shihnah, M&; Thr 
History of the Saracens, by Simon Ockley, p. Ito , Ibo-e! 
Khattib, Historia Calipharum, apud Casin ; BiL Ar. Hujk 
Esc., vol. ii., p. 1 77, etseq. ; D'Herbclot, Bib.Or^ m vecOew 
Ben al-Khattab, Khaied, Damashk, l$kandr%*h* ct aokj. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. ix., p. 222 ; ace) 

OMAR II. (Abu Hafsa), the eighth khahf of the iw* 
of Umeyyah who reigned in the Eaat, was tLe son ef AW 
al-aziz, and the nephew of Abd-al roalek. He somc-icd 
his cousin Suleyman, in the month of Safer, a-jl »t (Sept. 
a.d. 717). This khalif, who on his mother's ( U mm- Kimw* * 
side was the great-grandson of the first Omar, imitated -c 
every respect the conduct and the virtues of ho JBaati ■■ 
ancestor. He was simple, modest, and frugal ; be W«r4 
justice so much as to sacrifice to it bis own interests ami 
those of his family. He was religious and devest, aed a* 
mind was always occupied with the idea of a fotnr* eeria 
One of the first acts of his administration was to seyewe*. 
the maledictions which, since the time and b? the oner ».' 
Muawiyah, the first khalif of his family, had been read - 
all the mosques against the partisans and desceodanai *' 
Ali : he also restored to the latter the lands which tar 
prophet had given to Ali, and decreed that tbe 
should be equally divided among their posterity, 
and other acts of justice towards the proscribed raei 
alarm among the members and partisans of the feanh * t 
Umeyyah, and especially Yezid, his cousin and iwian t 
They feared lest Omar, carried away by hit low ef jm»on 
and' his respect for the family of tbe prop h et , abeaia 
appoint a grandson of Ali to succeed him in the 
and they decided to get rid of him. This tbey aceoa 
by administering to him a alow poison, from the 
of which he died at Hasserah, in Syria, in tbe 
Reieb, a.h. 101 (Jan., a.d. 720), after a reign of two 
and five months, in the forty-first veer of hie age. Cee»* 
had been extremely economical in hta person and beeaaeck. 
but his excessive liberality exhausted all his reve n u es . mn 
at his death there was not in the royal coffers a sens «et 
cient to cover tbe expenses of his funeral. 

(Abd-1-feda, Annettes Moslemici, vol. i„ p. 3*7, et *> 
Al-makfn, Historia Saracenica* p. 75, et sea. ; Ab6-l-4sn 
Historia Dynastiarum, transl. by Pococke, edit nor., fu IV 
et seq.; Ockley, History of the Saracens* n. 244.) 

OMAR, IBN AL-AFTTAS ALMUTAWAKil 
ALA ILLAH (he who trusts in God), was tbe fcorta as- 
last sovereign of the dynasty of Ben! Al-afttaa, who m* 1 
in the west of tbe Peninsula from a.h. 408 to 4»7 ( jljx I*. * 
1094). After the death of his brother Yahym Al on**- 
(a.d. 1082), Omar succeeded him in a kingdom wh*e n 
tended over the greatest part of Rxtretnadwra aed focej^ 
and the capital of which was the city of Badek*. At ru: 
time the once powerful empire of the Ben! Uneiyaa *»« 
vanished, and Mohammedan Spain was divided set* en.* 
petty kingdoms, whose rulers were continually waging « 
against one another, [Moors.] One of tbe Best **»•« 
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and enterprising of these petty monarchs was Omar, who 
seems to have possessed all the qualifications of a good 
Eastern monarch— invincible courage, mild but impartial 
justice, and liberality touching upon prodigality towards 
the learned. Soon after his accession to the throne, hearing 
that Alfonso VII. was besieging Yahya, king of Toledo, in 
his capital, he sent bis son radhl to his assistance with a 
considerable force ; but after several sharp encounters, in 
which he lost the best of his men, Fadhl was obliged to 
retreat, and Toledo surrendered to the Christian king on 
the 25th May, a.d. 1085. The taking of that important 
capital, the rapidity with which Alfonso followed up his 
conquests, and, more than all, his declaration that he 
would not lav down arms until he had conquered the 
whole of Mohammedan Spain, threw alarm among the 
Moorish kings. After a meeting held at Cordova (a.d. 
1086) as to the best means of bumbling the pride and check- 
ing the power of Alfonso, it was agreed that Omar should 
write a letter, in the name of the other kings, to Yusuf 
Ibn Tashefin, the Almoravide sultan of Marocco, and 
implore the help of his arms against the formidable Christian. 
Yusuf, who was seeking for a pretext to leave his native 
deserts and settle with his ferocious bands in the fertile 
valleys of Andalusia, immediately seized on the opportunity 
offered him ; and, crossing the strait, landed on the coast 
of Spain, in August, a.d. 1086. [Almoravidbs.] Omar 
and the other kings of Mohammedan Spain hastened to 
join the Africans with their best troops ; and four months 
afterwards (December, a.d. 1086) was fought, not far from 
Badajoz, at a place called Zalaca, one of the most strongly- 
contested and most sanguinary battles on record. The 
flower of the Spanish chivalry remained on the field. Al- 
fonso himself was severely wounded in the thigh, by the 
hand, as it is asserted, of Omar Ibn Al-afttas. Elated with 
success, the African conqueror soon turned his arms against 
those of his own faith, and the brave Omar became one 
of his first victims. After defending for some time his 
kingdom against the superior forces of bis adversary, com* 
manded by Seyr Ibn Abi Bekr, Omar was obliged to shut 
himself up in his capital, where he still held out for a con- 
siderable time. The inhabitants having at last obliged him 
to capitulate, Omar surrendered the city on condition that 
his life and property should be preserved. The African 
general agreed to the terms : but scarcely had Omar left 
Badajoz, with bis family and a few faithful servants, when 
a body of cavalry, sent by Seyr, overtook them, and they 
were all put to death (Feb., a.d. 1090). This lamentable 
catastrophe has been recorded in a beautiful elegiac poem 
by an Arabian poet named Ibn Abdun. The poem is in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

(Abu-1-fedk, Annates Moslemici, vol. iii. ; Casiri, Bib, At, 
Hisp. Esc, vol. ii., p. 1 78, et seq. ; Conde, Hist, de la Dom. t 
vol. ii. ; Cardonne, Hist, de VAfrique, vol. ii.) 

OMAR, IBN HAFSSU'N.afamous rebel who long defied 
all the power of the sultans of Cordova, was born at Ron da, 
of Christian parents, towards the middle of the third cen- 
tury of the Hejira. He was at first a tailor, but finding his 
profession beneath him, he repaired to Truxillo, a town in 
Kxtrcraadura, and enlisted himself as a soldier. We next 
hear of him as a captain of banditti in the hills of Anda- 
lusia, where he long battled the pursuit of justice, and 
defeated all the troops sent for his apprehension. Some 
time afterwards, scorning his narrow limits, he went to the 
frontiers of Navarre, seized on a mountain fortress, and 
thence extended his ravages into Aragon. He appears to 
have soon subjected the neighbouring country. As his 
forces increased, he assumed the tone of a sovereign, excited 
the inhabitants to revolt against the sultans of Cordova, and 
made even an offensive and defensive alliance with Old on o 
II., king of Asturias and Leon. Profiting by the internal 
troubles which at that time (a.d. 859) agitated the kingdom 
of Cordova [Moors], then in the hands of a warlike but 
unfortunate prince, Mohammed I., this daring rebel, at the 
head of a powerful army, composed of Mohammedans and 
Christians, began to ravage the richest provinces of the em- 
pire, and to commit all manner of depredations, defeating 
in every encounter the royal armies sent against him. As 
might be expected, his success brought all the discontented 
under his standard : Abd-al-malek, the governor of Lerida, 
openly embraced his cause, and the example was followed 
by other local governors. Mohammed advanced to chastise 
the rebel at the head of his best troops (a.d. 866) ; but 
Omar, who had as much cunning as courage, seeing that he 



could not contend against the royal forces, had recourse to 
the following stratagem. By his messengers he persuaded 
Mohammed that his only object was to deceive their com 
mon enemies, the Christians, in order better to turn his 
arms against them ; that be was still a true Mussulman, and 
a loyal subject. Mohammed praised him for his policy, 
promised him ample reward if he succeeded in his enter- 
prise, and actually sent his own nephew, Zeyd Ibn Kasim, 
with a body of cavalry to strengthen Omar (a.d. 866) ; but 
no sooner had the prince and his followers reached the camp, 
than they were barbarously butchered by their treacherous 
allies. On receiving the news of this catastrophe, Moham- 
med swore to be revenged: he ordered his eldest son, Al- 
mundhir, to take the field against the rebels, enjoining him 
never to appear again in his presence unless he had com- 
pletely crushed the perfidious outlaw. Al-mundhir sought 
Omar, who awaited his arrival without fear. In the bloody 
battle that ensued (a.d. 867) the rebels were cut to pieces, and 
their chief was obliged to seek refuge among the fastnesses 
of the Pyrenees. But Omar had too much spirit to be put 
down by one reverse, although he could scarcely depend on 
a few score of followers: he offered his services to the Na- 
varrese, gained for them many fortresses, and received from 
them the title of king. The governors of Saragossa and 
Huesca having taken the field against him, he defeated their 
united forces, and conquered the whole country as far as the 
Ebro. This time the sultan Mohammed in person, accom- 
panied by bis son Al-mundhir, marched against the rebel. 
Omar endeavoured by light skirmishing to prevent a general 
engagement, but he was unsuccessful ; and after a roost 
bloody conflict, in which he himself was dangerously wounded, 
his army was completely defeated at Aybar, on the frontier 
of Navarre and Aragon, in a.d. 882. Omar contrived to 
escape from the field of battle, but he died the ensuing year 
from his wounds. Ho left a son, named Kaleb, who in- 
herited his courage, and who, more fortunate than his father, 
remained in undisturbed possession of Eastern Spain, where 
he bad founded a kingdom, until he was ultimately put 
down by Abd-al-rahman III., in a.d. 919. Omar and his 
son Kaleb have been often confounded by Cardonne and 
Casiri; and hence the error committed by M. de Sacy 
{Biographie Universelle, in voc. Omar Ben Ha/ssoun), who 
made one out of the two individuals. 

(Conde, Hisloria de la Domination de losArabes en Espafia, 
vol. L, p. 294 et seq. ; Casiri, Bib. Ar. Hisp. Esc, vol. ii., 
pp. 34, 47, 108, et passim ; Cardonne, Hist, de VAfr. et de 
VEsp., vol. i., p. 289 et se(j. ; Roderici Toletani His tori a 
Arabum ad calcem Erpenii Histories Saracenic^, Lugd., 
Bat., 1625.) 

OMAR, an eminent physician and mathematician, whose 
complete name and titles are Omar Ben Abderrahman Ben 
AH Abulhakem Al-Kermani (the Carmanian, probably 
so called from his family having been originally natives of 
the province of Kerman, or Carraania, a country on the 
south-east of Persia). He was born at Cordova, ah. 368 
(a.d. 990), and travelled into the East for the purpose of im- 
proving himself in geometry and medicine. On his return 
to Spain he settled at Saragossa, where he died, at the age 
of ninety, a.h. 458 (a.d. 1080). He was particularly 
famous for his skill in performing surgical operations, but 
left no works behind him either on medicine or mathe- 
matics. 

{{Arab. Philosoph. Biblioth., in Casiri, Biblioth. Arabico" 
Hisp. Escurial % torn, i., p. 436.) 

OMAR, BEN-AHMED BEN CHALDUN ABU 
MOSLEM AL HADHRAMI, was probably born (as his 
name would seem to imply) in Hadhramaut, a province of 
Arabia. He gave his chief attention to geometry, astro- 
nomy, and medicine, in all of which branches of science he 
acquired great fame, and was no less eminent for his moral 
character than for his philosophical attainments. He died 
a.h. 449 (a.d. 1071), at Seville, in Spain, where he had been 
for some time settled. 

{Arab. Philosoph. Biblioth., loco citato.) 

OMAYYADES, or UMAYYADES. [Moors.] 

OMBI. [Egypt.] 

OMEN, a sign or prognostication of future events, sup- 
posed to be an intimation from a superior power. Accord- 
ing to Varro {De Ling. Lat., lib. v., c. 7), the word is derived 
from the language of a person speaking; 'Omen, quod ex 
ore primum elatum est, osmen dictum ;' which was also the 
opinion of Cicero {De Divin., i, c. 45), who says, • Neque 
solum Deorum voces Pythagorcei observitaverunt, sed etiani 
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hominum, quo vocant omtna* (the Pythagoreans attended 
to the words not only of gods but also of men, which they 
called omens). The term afterwards comprehended all signs 
of future events. 

In all probability (here is no nation that has not at some 
time entertained a belief in omens. We find traces of it in 
the Scriptures. Among the Greeks and Romans it was 
general. The Persians, the Arabians, the Scandinavians, 
the Germans the Icelanders, the antient Britons, and the 
early Christians, were all imbued with this superstition. 

Many curious instances of Roman superstition with re- 
ference to omens are enumerated in Pliny (xxxviii. 2). 
The unlucky omens which preceded the battle of Canuro 
are enumerated by Silius Italic us, lib. viii., v. 626, &c ; 
sec also Lucan, i., v. 522, &c. Pausanias (iv. 13) enumerates 
the omens which announced the fate of the Mcssenians in 
their struggle with the Lacedaemonians. Suetonius (Jul., 
$ 59) says that Ciesar, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa 
with his army, happened to fall on his face, which was 
reckoned a bad omen ; but, with great presence of mind, he 
laid hold of the ground with his right hand, and kissing 
it as if he had fallen on purpose, he exclaimed, ' Tcneo te, 
Africa * (I take possession of thee, O Africa). 

A superstitious regard to omens in our own country for- 
merly made a considerable addition to the stock of human 
misery. Generally speaking, we now look back with indif- 
ference on the trivial and ridiculous accidents which alter- 
nately afforded matter of joy or sorrow to our ancestors. 
Nevertheless, in remote parts of the kingdom, a superstitious 
regard to omens still exists. 

Wythers, in his 'Abuses stript and whipt,' 8vo., Lond., 

1613, p. 167, says:— 

* For worthlesse matter* •omo are wondroas tad, 
Whom if I call not vaine, 1 must term mad. 
If that their noses bleed some certain drops. 
And then afaine upon the suddaine stops. 
Or, if the babling fowl we call a Jay. 
A SqulrrelU or a Hare but crosse their way. 
Or if the salt fell toward them at table. 
Or sny such like superstitious table. 
Their mirth is spoil d because they hold It true 
That some mischance must thereupon ensue/ 

Dryden and Lee's ' CEdipus,' act iv„ sc. 1, also satirises 
this superstition : 

' For when we think fate borers o'er our heads, 
Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds. 
Owls, ravens, crickets, seem the watch of death ; 
Nature's worst vermin scare her godlike sunt ; 
Echoes, the very leavings of a voice. 
Grow babling ghosts, aud call u* to our graves 
Each molehill thought swells to a huge Olympus, 
While we, fkntnstic dreamers, heave and puff, 
Aud sweat with an imagination's weight ; 
As if, like Atlas, with these mortal shoulders 
We could sustain the burden of the world.' 

Butler frequently alludes to omens in his 'Hudibras;' 
and by no writer have they been more successfully ridiculed 
than by Gay in his fable of the • Farmers Wife and the 
Raven. 1 

Dr. Hickes, in a Letter to Dr. Arthur Charlctt, Master 
of University College, Oxford, dated January 23, 1711, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, mentions ' the omens 
that happened at the coronation of Kiug James II., which,' 
says he, ' I saw : viz., the tottering of the crown upon bis 
head ; the broken canopy over it ; and the rent flag hanging 
upon the White Tower when I came home from the coro- 
nation. It was torn by the wind at the same time the signal 
was given to the Tower that he was crowned. I put no 
great stress upon these omens, but I cannot despise them ; 
most of them, I believe, come by chance, but some from 
superior intellectual agents, especially those which regard 
the fate of kings and nations.' 

Aubrey, in his • Miscellanies,* 8vo,, Loud., 2nd edit., p. 
37-46, devotes a section to Omens. 

OMENTUM is a broad band of membrane connecting 
two or more of the abdominal viscera. The chief of these 
membranes is the great omentum, or caul, which forms a 
large fold connecting the stomach with the transverse arch 
of the colon ; others of less size and importance connect the 
stomach and liver, and the stomach and spleen. The great 
omentum always contains some fat surrounding its blood- 
vessels, so that it looks like a network of fatty tissue, and 
it is one of the chief seats of the accumulation of fat in cor- 

fmlent persons, in whom it contributes largely to the pecu- 
iar prominence of the abdomen. 

OMER, ST., a town in France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Pas de Calais, 130 miles north 
of Paris in a direct line, or 138 miles by the, road through 



Beauvais, Abbeville, and Heedin, in 50* 45' N. tat aad 
2* 14' E. long. 

This town was antiently a Tillage, with a castle caBcd 
Sitieu ; the sea is said then to have flowed op to tbr atacr. 
It was fortified with walls about the close of the? ninth cen- 
tury, about which time it began to bear the name of a* 
patron saint, Audomare, or Omer, bishop of " 
It was included in the county of Flanders, and va 
the possessions of the ducal house of Boorgogne, fr«*n »kr* 
it was inherited by the Spanish branch of the Aaacra* 
family. The emperor Charles V. strengthened the fend- 
cations ; and in the sixteenth century the bishop's act m 
transferred hither from Therouenne. St. Omer was- take* 
by the French in 1677, and confirmed to them the ftiJJewia*; 
year by the peace of Nimeguen. It was one of the places 
chosen by Napoleon for building his flotilla tor the nr*inr-i 
of England. Part of the English contingent of the aiW 
army of occupation encamped near the town in II 14. TW 
diocese was suppressed at the Revolution. 

St, Omer is a fortress of the first class; it is snnuaa dsd 
by fortifications between two and three mile* in ciraut. ob- 
structed of red bricks. It is strengthened by four fori* and 
by entrenchments, and further protected by marshes* which 
can easily be flooded. There are four gates* of which only 
two will admit carriages. The town is traversed or sur- 
rounded by different branches of the canal of the Aa, aad 
the canal of St Omer, which unites the Aa and the Ljs. 
The principal streets are broad, but there is onl? one fearr. 
or square. The houses are chiefly built of yellow or grry 
bricks, except some of the public buildings, which are of 
red bricks. There is a town-hall, forming one ade of the 
square. There are four churches, two parochial and tv» 
subsidiary ; two of the churches are fine Gothic boildsar* . 
that formerly attached to the abbey of St. Berlin is the ioest, 
but was, in 1814, falling to rum. The ex-cathedral a 
smaller than the church of St. Bertin, but in better preserva- 
tion. The front of the church of the college, or high a hi f. 
is surmounted by two towers. The ramparts, which a** 
planted with elm trees, the quays on the hanks of the cane* 
and the Calais road, are used as public walks. There an 
many fountains. 

The town formerly depended for support on the es- 
penditure of the troops in garrison and of the great Ber- 
ber of monks and other members of the religious order*. 
There were formerly twenty-five or twenty-six 
including the abbey of St. Bertin, one of the i 
most famous of the Benedictine order in France, ' 
deric III., the last of the Merovingian kings, was 
after his deposition, and where he died. There were als» 
a seminary for the priesthood, and a celebrated Bogis* 
college for the education of young Roman Caihaln of 
England and Ireland. Tho building formerly octumed W 
this college is now converted into a military hospital TW 
inhabitants of St Omer amounted, in 1831, to 19*344; «* 
1836, to 19,032. They are engaged in the manafartare ef 
candles, soap, starch, glue, woollen cloth, blankets* lata, 
fishing-nets, cord, linen thread, leather, and airier 
wares, of which last a considerable quantity is sxpsfitd. 
There are refining-houses for salt, dye-bouses, brrvem 
distilleries, potteries, oil-mills, and some other isdastna. 
establishments. Trade is carried on in corn, wme, nu. 
oil, and coal. There are two considerable fiurs m tW 
year. There are in the town an Ursa line convent » 
house of the Sueurs de la Charitl, an hospital lor iipsiai 
and foundlings, a military hospital, another bosantal, ta 
almshouses, a high school, to which is attached a a ~ 
library of from 16,000 to 20,000 volumes, a school o/< 
ing and architecture, a theatre, public baths, a 
four powder-magazines, and three prisons. The < 
roads, which converge at the town and com moo tease wafe 
Abbeville, Boulogne, Calais, Dunkerque, and other ] 
promote its commercial and general prosperity. 

North of the town are two suburbs: Haut Pont, < 
sive and well-built, on the banks of the Aa ; and Lisei, ta« 
inhabitants of which are of Flemish origin, and ja ea uu 
their language. They are mostly gardeners, and cutees* 
the marshes which were drained by their forefathers* Th» 
drainage is effected by means of ditches so numerous ss a 
form a complete labyrinth, and to insulate almost c*m 
single field or garden. Each proprietor keeps his boat, W 
which alone he can reach the land which he cultirate*; aa* 
in which he conveys part of his family, his gardetuss; too* 
and his produce. Vegetables, especially cauliflowers, aa 
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cultivated rather than corn. The soil is remarkable for its 
fertility. The canals or pools of this marshy tract formerly 
contained many floating islands, of a few feet diameter, 
covered with grass and shrubs, which were regarded as ob- 
jects of great curiosity; from neglect most of them have 
become attached to the bank or to the bottom of the ditches. 
Peat is dug in these marshes. The environs of St. Omer 
are fertile in corn, colza, flax and hemp, and afford excellent 
pasturage. 

The arrondissement of St. Omer comprehends an' area of 
419 square miles, and includes 117 communes. It is sub- 
divided into seven cantons, or districts, each under a justice 
of the peace. The population, in 1831, was 103,073; in 
1836, it was 105,020. 
OMERCUNTUC. [Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 205.1 
OMMIADE, or UMEYYAH DYNASTY. [Moors.1 
O'MNIBUS, a long-bodied coach or carriage, calculated 
to afford side-seats in the interior to twelve or fourteen per- 
sons. It was originated in Paris, in the year 1827, and 
derives its name from the last word of the inscription placed 
upon the sides of the earliest of those vehicles, namely, 
Entreprise generate des Omnibus. In the latter part of 
1831 and beginning of 1832, omnibus carriages began to 
ply in the streets of London. Those from Paddington to 
the Bank were the earliest. Carriages of similar form were 
used in England as long stages more than forty years ago, 
but not answering the expectations of the proprietors in 
point of profit, they were soon laid down. Omnibuses be- 
gan to run iu Amsterdam in September, 1839. 
OMSK. [Siberia.] 
ON. [Egypt.] 

ONAGGA, or DAUW, names of the Equus montanus 
of Burchell. [Horse, vol xii., p. 314.1 

ONAGRA'CE-dB. Under this name is comprehended a 
group of polypetalous exogenous plants, which, in their 
more complete condition, are certainly known by their in- 
ferior ovary, and by all the parts of the flower being four, or 
a constant multiple of that number. Thus in the plant now 
figured {Jussicea grandiflora) there are four sepals, four 
petals, twice four stamens, four stigmas, four cells to the 
ovary, and the fruit when ripe bursts into four valves. The 
species characterised by this peculiarity are chiefly her- 
baceous plants, inhabiting the more temperate parts of the 
world, and have white, yellow, or red flowers, such, for ex- 
ample, as the great genus of (Enotheras, or Evening prim- 
roses, and the Epilobiums, which are so common as wild 
plants. It is only in the Fuchsia, which has a succulent 
fruit, and forms an approach to Myrtacese, that a woody 
structure is met with. 



Jussiaea grandiflora. 
" 1, a fniit nearly r?pe, and surmounted by iU four sepals; 2, a transverse sec- 
tion of the same, to show the four cells. 

But although genuine Onagracese are thus plainly limited, 
botanists admit into the order other plants which do not 
possess the character proper to the order, and which are re- 
garded as imperfect states of it. Thus Hippuris, which has 
only one stamen, no petals, and a one-celled ovary, is re- 



garded as a case of degradation from theOnagraceous type; 
and Lopezia, with only one perfect stamen, one imperfect 
stamen, and two petals, is considered another but less de- 
graded condition of the order. (De Candolle's Prodromus, 
voL iii., p. 35.) 

A large proportion of Onagraceous plants are ornamental, 
and consist of common garden flowers, especially the species 
(Enothera, Godetia, Epilobium, and Fuchsia; but none of 
of them possess any useful quality worth recording. 

ONCHl'DIUM. [Cyclobranchiata, vol. viiL, p. 249 ; 
Limacid^, vol. xiii., p. 486.] 

ONCHI DO'RIS. [Cyclobranchiata, vol. viii., p. 249.] 

ONCI'DIUM is a very large genus of tropical and sub- 
tropical OrchidacesD, found in* the western hemisphere, 
where the species are common, especially in Mexico 
and some of the West Indian islands, Brazil, and Peru. 
They have usually yellow flowers spotted with a rich red- 
dish-brown : sometimes the blossoms are purple, and more 
rarely white. They belong to the Vandeous section of their 
order [Orchidace.e], and are known by their labellum 
being broad, more or less lobed, distinct from the column, 
and furnished at the base with a tuberculated disk, which 
usually presents some grotesque appearance. Their sepals 
and petals are spreading, their column has a membranous 
ear on each side, and they have two pollen masses attached 
to a long caudicula. The most remarkable species is the 
Butterfly-plant, so called in consequence of the supposed 
resemblance of its flowers to some insect upon the wing. 
This is found in Trinidad, growing on the branches of trees, 
and bears a long, jointed, compressed, spotted scape, from 
the apex of which swings lightly a large yellow and brown 
flower, whose labellum is compared to the body of an insect, 
the column to its head, a pair of processes arising from the 
column to short antenna), and the long narrow sepals and 
petals to legs. It is now common in hothouses. 




Oncidium Papilio, or Butterfly Plant. 



ONDATRA. [Musquash] 

ONEGA, Lake. [Russia.] 

ONE'GLI A, a province and town of the Sardinian States 
in the western Riviera of Genoa, between the provinces of 
San Remo on the south-west and Albenza on the north- 
east. The Apennines bound it to the north, and separate it 
from the valley of the Tanaro in Piedmont. The province of 
Oneglia consists of several valleys sloping from the foot of 
the Apennines to the sea, and watered by mountain torrents. 
The principal stream, called the Impero, flows by the walls of 
Oneglia. The chief produce of the country is oil, of which 
100,000 barrels are exported annually, partly by sea and 
partly by land, to Piedmont and Lombardy. The average 
price of each barrel on the spot is about two pounds sterling. 
The population of the province is 52,770, distributed into 6 7 
communes. 

1. Oneglia, where the authorities reside, is a town of 
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5400 inhabitants: it has a fine collegiate church, and a col- 
lege kept by the fathers Scbolarum Piarum. Oneglia is 
the birthplace of the celebrated naval commander and states- 
man Andrea Doria. In 1792 the French admiral Truguet 
appeared with his fleet before Oneglia, and sent a boat to 
summon the town to surrender, France being then at war 
with the king of Sardinia. The few soldiers in the town 
fired upon the boat, and killed some sailors and wounded the 
oflicer in charge of the boat Upon this Truguet began a 
furious cannonade upon the town and almost entirely de- 
stroyed it The people ran away to the mountains. The 
town has been since rebuilt and it carries on some trade by 
sea. 2. Porto Maurizio, a few miles south-west of Oneglia, 
a busy thriving seafaring town, has a small harbour for 
boats and a roadstead for larger vessels: it contains nearly 
7000 inhabitants, many fine houses, a handsome collegiate 
church, and several other churches with good paintings of 
the Genoese school. The surrounding hills and valleys are 
planted with olive-trees and studded with country-houses. 
3. Diano, which is divided between Diano Castello, or Up- 
per Diano, and Diano Marina, or the lower town, contains 
altogether about 9000 inhabitants, distributed in several 
villages or communes. The valley of Diano is one of the 
most fertile districts of the Riviera of Genoa. It produces 
oil and good wine. A great part of the population are 
sailors. 

Oneglia was formerly a feudal principality, and once be- 
longed to the family of Doria, who sold it in 1576 to Em- 
manuel Philibert, duke of Savoy and prince of Piedmont. 
From that time it remained subject to the House of Savoy, 
until the French occupation in consequence of the wars of 
the Revolution. At the Restoration it was formed into a 
province with the neighbouring Genoese district of Porto 
Maurizio. A new road leads from Oneglia over a pass in 
the Apennines, about 3000 feet high, to Ormea in the 
valley of the Tanaro in Piedmont. 

(Serristori, Statistica dell Italia ; Bertolotti, Viaggio 
nella Liguria Marittima.) 

ONEIDA. [New York.] 

ONGAR. [Essex.] 

ONION. The species from which the varieties of the 
common onion have been derived is the Allium Cepe. Its 
uses are almost universally known, and its cultivation is 
practised in most countries. The range of latitude within 
which it may be grown extends from the tropics almost to 
the coldest verge of the temperate zone. Its leaves and 
roots are of an annual nature, inasmuch as they die in the 
course of a single summer, after perfecting a bulb ; the latter 
however is biennial, aud capable of putting forth fresh roots 
and leaves in the following season, and of acquiring an 
increase in its size. This property is taken advantage of in 
one of the modes of cultivation. 

The following are the principal varieties : — 

Early Silver-skinned— valuable only on account of its 
carliness. 

Silver-skinned— moderately large, flat, shining, white, 
mild. 

Portugal — large, oblate, imported largely from the country 
of which it bears the name, but only adapted for a supply 
during the early part of winter: quality rather mild. 

Tripoli — the largest of all the varieties : oval, or some- 
what flattened, light red, mild, but does not keep long. 

Spanish* or Beading— large, flat white, mild; resembles 
the Portugal onion, but is better adapted for cultivation in 
this climate. 

Strasburg — large, flat or globular, light red tinged with 
green, strong-flavoured, and keeps well. 

Devt/ord and Gfobe — are sub varieties of the preceding, 
of milder quality, and yield generally good crops. 

James's Kee/ing — large, pyriform, brownish-red ; keeps 
remarkably well ; flavour strong. 

Bloodrred— middle-sized, flat, deep red ; keeps well, but 
of the strongest flavour, on which account it is medicinally 
preferred to the other varieties. 

Yellow or Straw-coloured (Ognon paille ou jaune of the 
French) — small, globular, Grm, valuable for pickling. 

Ttro-bladed — small, roundish, green, with littlo foliage. 

Potato or Under-ground Onion. — This peculiar variety 
forms numerous bulbs below the surface, which attain 
maturity early in the summer. 

Tree or Bulb-bearing Onion —bears, instead of flowers, 
small bulbs, which are only useful for pickling. 

Onions will succeed in any good rich soil, provided it be 



neither too wet and adhesive, nor, on the other haad, t«o 
dry and light. They may even be grown soeoeaanety a* 
the same spot for a number of years, contrary to what 
happens with the majority of crops. Abundance of wall- 

Srepared manure should be thoroughly tn oatpesal oi » 
iggine the soil The dung of pigeons and poultry m and 
with advantage ; and some, particularly the F ini sh gar- 
deners, prefer sheep-dung. 

The time of sowing the general crop is from Um mtU\n 
of February to the middle of March, according to the Mt 
of the ground and of the weather. The seeds may he sew* 
broadcast or in very shallow drills : the latter n a ode sdmst 
of the ground being more easty stirred on the i ae fc < e aa4 
kept clean. In either case the seeds should be c o l o re d as 
lightly as possible. 

When the leaves indicate, by the general yellewaeei «c* 
their points, that their office has been performed, the neck* 
should be bent, and the bulbs pulled up soon after, and 
Spread so that their fibres and stems may dry aud wahcr in 
the sun. They may then be stored up in any dry aoy 
situation. 

Very large onions may be obtained by sowing UnckJy m 
April on poor soil, so that the produce in the §ru sumcaer 
may be of small size. The crop is then taken up a* above 
directed, and the smallest and firmest are selected far planft- 
ingin rich and well-prepared soil in the following *?"*£ 

Onions intended for pickling should be */wn thickly «• 
poor and dry soil. The silver-skinned, yellow, and two- 
bladed onions are the best varieties for this porpoae. 

For a supply of young onions in spring, the sowing sboiJd 
be made in August Onions are sometimes a tt a ck ed by a 
grub at the root Trenching the soil to a good depth, sou. 
charcoal-dust, and lime-water, have severally been sexem- 
fully applied as remedies. 

ONI'SCIA. [Entomostomata. vol. ix., p. 4*4.] 

O'NKELOS was the author of the most celebrated of tar 
Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases of the Old Tetiwut 
[Targums.] The age at which he lived cannot be cVttr* 
mined with any certainty. Jahn concludes from bet «rtk 
that he wrote not later than the second or third cearwt. 
The Babylonian Talmud states that he was e o ottn pm *? 
with Gamaliel ; this would place him about the Unw ef 
Christ From the mention made of him by the Bab? Won* 
Talmud, and from the purity of his language, w"fc*k a 
much better Chaldee than that used in Palestine, aad m- 
proaches more nearly than any other extant s t*< *i d« b «■* 
the language to the Chaldee in Daniel and £ma, E*r&*t% 
supposes that he was a native of Babylon. H is Turcot 
contains the Pentateuch only. It is a faithful retaieo. «J 
corresponds so exactly with the Hebrew text that it om«£ u 
be chanted to the same notes, alternately with the Heirr». 
in the Jewish synagogues, down to the beginning etf tbt 
sixteenth century. TbisTargum is not mentioned by Oar** 
or Jerome, which may perhaps be accounted for by the ar- 
cumstance that Origen did not know Chaldee. and tk* 
Jerome only learnt it late in life. The Targum ctOrl+m 
is printed in the Antwerp and Complutensian r*hcbu*» 
in Buxtorf *s Hebrew Bible, and in Walton's PcrivgiotL It 
has been published separately at various times, the cdtfui 
which has been generally followed is that of Venn. Ui*„ 
and 1525-6. It has been translated into Latin by A2fjt». 
de Zamora, Paulus Fagius, Bernardinus Baldos, aad An- 
drew de Leon of Zamora. 

(Prideaux's Connection, pt ii., bk. viiL, p. 75? ; H **«.'« 
Introduction, voL ii., p. 199 ; Jahn, In t rod. tn Lib* S*r~ Y*£- 
Feed., p. 59 ; Winer, De Onkeloeo ejutque IhrupAram CW- 
daica Disseriatio, 4to>, Lips., 1820.) 

ONOMATOPE'IA {hvofiarowota, ArojtaroncVtr), vkr. 
literally means ' the making of words,' i§ the name gnea t> 
those words which are formed, or supposed to be f.noed 
by an imitation of natural sounds. Thus, the word* * u 
neigh,' * to murmur,' ' to bleat' * to creak,' and many ©th-o 
are supposed to be merely imitations of natural aosn^. 
but the number of such words has been greatly exaggcr*>< 
by some grammarians. Aristophanes imitates the t*^ 
of the frogs by ppactKuctt rod£ coat (Frags, L Ml a* 
Ennius the sound of the trumpet by the word turutj***** 
(Servius on Mn. % ix. 503.) 

ONTARIO, LAKE. [Canada] 

ONYCHOTEUTHIS. [Tkuthidjl] 

ONYCHOTHE'RIUM, Fischer's name for tW lfc*e* 
lonyx Jefersonii. [Mkoathkriid*, vol. xv., p. to 1 

ONYX. [Quartz.] r * 
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OODIPOOR. [Hindustan, vol. xiL, p. 214.] 
OOJEIN (Ujjayini), a principality in the province of* 
Malwa, subject to Junkojee Scindia, situated on the right 
bank of the Sippra river, near to the south-western extre- 
mity of the province. The soil is very fertile, producing 
in ordinary seasons abundant harvests : but when the season 
is more than usually rainy, the ground is rendered so soft 
as to impedo the operations of agriculture; and on the 
other hand, if the season should prove dry, the people are 
reduced to great extremity owing to the absence of wells 
and all ether means for irrigating the lands. The town of 
Oojein is situated in 23° 11' N\ lat. and 75° 46' E. long. 
Until the transfer of the seat of government to Gualior, 
Oojein was the capital of the Scindia Mahrattas ; it was 
once a large and populous city six miles in circumference, 
the whole area being occupied with buildings, but many of 
the inhabitants have been drawn away since the departure 
of the court to Gualior and Indore, and the number of dwell- 
ings has rapidly and materially diminished. The greater 
part of the houses are low ; scarcely any exceed two stories 
in height. Nearly all are built of mud throughout, walls, 
roofs, and floors being of that material. A few of the su- 
perior houses have wooden fronts, which are elaborately 
carved, and the roofs are tiled. Some of the members of 
the Scindia family still reside at Oojein. [Hindustan.] 

OOLITE, the characteristic rock of one of the great 
systems of secondary strata. [Geology.] One of the 
purest examples of oolite is the fine yellow freestone of Ket- 
ton in Northamptonshire, which is wholly composed of 
round grains of concretionary structure, adherent by their 
contiguous surfaces, so as to form a stone easily wrought 
with the chisel, and of a durable quality. The Bath free- 
stone is another example, where the grains (often hollow) 
are connected by interposed calcareous matter ; the Portland 
stone resembles the former, but contains disseminated or 
aggregated silex ; and not to extend the catalogue, much of 
the Lincolnshire freestone is oolite, of which the round 
grains are firmly compacted in a general basis of crystallized 
carbonate of lime. The resemblance of the grains to small 
ova, or the roe of fishes, has given origin to the English 
term • Oolite* (from the Greek wov, Son, an egg), and the 
German • Rogenstein,' or roestone. 

Limestones possessing the oolitic character occur in 
different parts of the series of strata, but nowhere very 
abundantly except between the lias and the green-sands. 
Specimens may be found in the mountain-limestone at Clif- 
ton, Kirkby Lonsdale, &c, and in the magnesian limestone 
of Yorkshire and Derbyshire; and in this latter case the 
grains, large and distinct, show obviously the concentric 
lamination which belongs to certain oolites called •pisolites,' 
and which may be detected in nearly all with the aid of the 
microscope. 

OOLITIC SYSTEM. For the order of succession of 
the strata composing this great series of English strata see 
Geology. On the continent of Europe the corresponding 
strata receive, from their conspicuous development in the 
Jura Mountains, the titles of JuraKalk and Calcaire Juras- 
sique. [Jura..] 

OONALASHKA is the most frequented of the Aleutian 
Islands, which stretch from the peninsula of Aliaska, a part 
of the continent of North America, across the Pacific to- 
wards the peninsula of Kamtchatka. It is situated in 
54° N. lat. and 138° 20' W. long., and extends from north- 
east to south-west about fifty miles in length, but it varies 
greatly in width. Black masses of rocks rise perpendicularly 
out of the sea to a great elevation, and their summits are 
covered with eternal* ice. The highest summit, called Ma- 
kushkaia-sobka, is more than 7000 feet above the sea-level, 
and continues to smoke without interruption. There is also 
another active volcano. In 1795 a volcano rose out of the 
sea, about thirty miles west of the north-eastern point of 
Oonalashka. 'the rocks however are not composed of lava, 
nor has real lava been found, so far as the island has been 
yet examined. But there ure several hot springs ; and 
earthquakes are common. The rocks consist of granite and 
poiphyry. 

Oonalashka and the islands lying west of it are entirely 
destitute of trees. Willows occur in damp places, but they 
hardly rise above the luxuriant growth of grass and herbs. 
Even the lower hills only support alpine plants. The 
moisture of the atmosphere maintains a perpetual verdure 
on the steep mountain-summits up to the snow. The 
Russians have brought cattle to the island, and Lutke, in 



1826, was able to get beef. Potatoes, turnips, and radishes 
are the only vegetables that thrive. No kind of grain suc- 
ceeds. The lower shores of the islands are often lined with 
drift wood, which consists of pines, and several kinds of trees 
which grow in a much warmer climate, as the camphor-tree. 

The inhabitants live chiefly by fishing. The surrounding 
sea abounds in cod, halibut, &c, and especially in seals. 
Whales are also numerous. Wild geese and ducks are very 
abundant in spring and autumn ; they are salted and smoked 
for winter food. The eggs of the sea-fowl, which hatch in 
the neighbouring islets and rocks, are also collected. The 
inhabitants are Aleutians: their number is very small. The 
Russian American Company has an establishment at Illiu- 
liuk, or llloaloak, towards the north-eastern extremity of the 
island, which, in 1826, was inhabited by twelve Russian and 
twenty Aleutian families. The harbour, being surrounded 
by high mountains, is very safe, but it has the disadvantage 
of being difficult of access, owing to the entrance being 
narrow, tortuous, and there being no bottom at 1 00 fathoms. 
The climate of this place is rather wet than cold. There are 
almost continual fogs during the winter, and rain is abun- 
dant all the year round. The mean annual temperature is 
as high as 40°, which is one degree above that of Trond- 
hiem in Norway, and not quite two degrees less than that 
of Christiania. 

(Sauer's Account of a Geographical and Astronomical 
Expedition to the Northern Farts o/ Russia ; Langsdorf 's 
Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World; 
Kotzebue's Voyage qf Discovery into the South Sea and 
Behring's Strait ; Liitke's Voyage autour du Monde.) 

OORT, ADAM VAN, son of Lambert Van Oort, was 
born at Antwerp in 1557. He derived his instruction from 
his father, and soon rose into esteem as a painter of history, 
and likewise as an able painter of landscapes. Van Oort s 
greatest honour however is, that he was the first instructor 
of Rubens, whose works have immortalised his master's 
name as well as his own. 

Though in his best time his composition was agreeable 
and the drawing correct, he neglected the study of nature, 
and was entirely a mannerist. He seems not to have looked 
on painting as a fine art, but as a means of acquiring 
wealth. In his latter time his performances had little to 
recommend them except freedom of handling and good 
colouring. Yet, with all his defects, he was looked upon as 
a good painter; and Rubens used to say that if he had 
studied at Rome, he would have surpassed all his contem- 
poraries. He died in 1641, aged 84. 

OPAL. Of this mineral, which is essentially a hydrate 
of silica, there are mentioned by Mr. Brooke, in the • En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana,' eleven varieties, and nearly as 
many are described by Phillips. 

Precious Opal, or Noble Opal. — This mineral is white, 
bluish or yellowish white, and exhibits a beautiful variety 
or play of colours, as blue, green, yellow, and red, several 
of which appear together. Fracture conchoidal, with a 
vitreous or resinous lustre : it is easily broken, but scratches 
glass. Specific gravity 206 to 209. Infusible by the blow- 
pipe, but becomes opaque and loses water. The most beau- 
tiful specimens occur in Hungary, but it has also been found 
in Saxony, South America, &c. Analysis of the Hungarian 
opal by Klaproth .-—Silica, 90; Water, 10. 

Fire 0/;a/.— In this the internal reflection is bright red. 
It occurs with the precious opal in Hungary, and has also 
been found in Cornwall. 

Hydrophane. — It is usually opaque, but is rendered trans- 
parent and exhibits the iridescent colours of the precious 
opal by immersion in water. According to Klaproth it 
contains a little alumina in addition to*sihca and water. 

Common Opal. — This is of various shades of colour, as 
white, green, yellow, and red; but is entirely destitute of 
the play of colours exhibited by the noble opal. In other 
properties they greatly resemble each other. It is stated 
to contain a little oxide of iron mixed with the silica and 
water. It is found chiefly in Hungary and Saxony, but 
specimens have also been produced in Cornwall. 

Semi Opal.— This is more opaque than common opal, and 
is dull. It occurs either white, grey, yellow, brown, or 
green. It is found in the same places as the foregoing. 

Wood Opal, so called from its showing the woody struc- 
ture. It occurs of several tints of white, grey, brown, and 
black. It is generally harder than semi-opal, but does not 
materially differ from it in other properties. It occurs in 
Hungary and in Transylvania. 
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Cacholong is white opaque opal ; harder than common 
opal; dull; brittle; fracture flat concboidal. Specific 
gravity i'2. Infusible before the blow- pipe. It is found on 
the banks of the river Cach in Bucharia, in loose masses. It 
occurs also in the Faroe Islands, Greenland, and Iceland. 

Opal Jasper. Ferruginous Opal.— Opaque, or but feebly 
transparent on the edges. Colour generally deep shades of 
red, yellow, and groy. Fracture flat concboidal. It appears 
to be a silicate of iron with water. Klaproth's analysis of a 
variety from Telkebanya gave— Silica, 43 '5 : Oxide of Iron, 
47*0; Water, 7*5. It occurs in Hungary, Siberia, &c. 

Menilite. — Occurs in irregular or reniform masses. Colour 
usually smoke-brown. Opaque, or slightly translucent. It 
occurs at Menil-montant, and St Ouen near Paris, in beds 
of adhesive slate. According to Klaproth it consists of— 
Silica, 85*5; Alumina, 1*; Water, inflammable matter, 
and traces of lime and iron, 11*. 

Hyalite. Midler's Glass.— Occurs in small globular and 
botryoidal forms. Lustre vitreous. Brittle, but scratches 
glass. Specific gravity about 2*4. Infusible by the blow- 
pipe. It occurs in amygdaloid, near Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, in Hungary, &c. According to Bucholz it consists 
of— Silica, with a trace of alumina, 92* ; Water, 6*3. 

Geyserite. Siliceous Sinter. — This mineral is white, or 
yellowish or greyish whito. It is brittle. Specific gravity 
about 1*807. Infusible per seby the blow-pipe. It is deposited 
bv (he hot springs of Iceland and elsewhere. According to 
Klaproth it consists of— Silica, 98* ; Alumina, 1*5; Iron, 5*. 

OPTSRA (Ital., work), a regular drama set to music, 
always accompanied by scenic representation, frequently by 
machinery, and sometimes by dancing. The true Opera, as 
found on all the Italian stages, whether in Italy or elsewhere, 
and as performed in the French language at the Acadcmie 
JRoyale, admits no sneaking ; all is recitation or air, &c. ; 
while what is called Opera in the national theatres of Ger- 
many and England, as well as the French Opera Comique, 
is of a mixed kind— partly spoken, partly sung. 

The constituents of an opera, says Rousseau, are, the 
Poem, the Music, and the Decorations. The poetry ad- 
dresses itself to the mind, the music to the ear, the painting 
to the eye; and it is the duty of the three to unite their 
powers, in order to move and make an impression on the 
heart Here, as in his well-known definition of music 
[Music, p. 19], Rousseau degrades the art which is the vital 
part of the opera, to a mere sensual enjoyment ; but in 
the very next sentence he betrays that inconsistency which 
we have before had occasion to notice, by declaring that 
music is able to paint every picture and excite every passion ; 
to give to poetry new force, to decorate it with new charms, 
and thus at once to exalt and triumph over it. If the opera 
music of Rousseau's time, most of which is now deservedly 
forgotten, could embellish, could add a single beauty to the 
poetry of Apostolo Zeno and of Metastasio, how much more 
must the feeble lyric drama of a later period be indebted 
to the exquisite melodies, the soul-stirring harmonies, of a 
Cimarosa and a Winter, of a Mozart and a Rossini ! The 
fact is, that the poetry of an opera has long ceased to be 
considered otherwise than as a vehicle for music, and, but 
for the scenery and decorations, the saying of the Abbe* 
Arnaud, that the Italian opera is a concert, of which the 
drama is the pretext, would be applicable to nine in ten of 
all productions of the kind that have appeared during the 
last seventy or eighty years, 

Rousseau, Algarotti, Arteaga, and most writers on the 
Opera, refer to it as performed at the Acadcmie Royale, and 
on the stages of Milan, Turin, Naples, &&, where the ac- 
cessories — the scenery, machinery, and decorations — have 
always been splendid and appropriate, and not such as are 
so frequently witnessed at the two Italian theatres of Lon- 
don and Paris. Voltaire, in the following panegyrical lines, 
had in view the grand op&ra of the French capital, in which 
the ballet was, and still is, quite on an equal footing with 
the opera. 

* 11 but m rendrt a ce palal* magiqne, 
Ou lei beaux art*, la danse, la mtuiqua. 
L'art de trumpet let jreux par let cutileura, 
L'art phu heureox de teduire lot coiurt, 
Da cent plaiairt font uu plabir unique." 

And in all Opera-Houses, properly so called, beautiful 
scenery, and rich decorations of every kind, which will 
never cease to captivate, will always be required ; though it 
is probable that the increasing taste for music in France and 
England will soon lead to its being considered of such para- 
mount importance in those countries, that the Ballet will 



lose much of its attraction, and by being reduced to a very 
subordinate and less costly condition, enable mtnay i a 
either to bestow more expense on the opera, in all its -pan*, 
or to diminish the prices of admission, now so cxerbuaaCf 
high. 

The moment that the Opera appeared out of its nathe 
country, and especially when it reached the British than* 
it was attacked by a host of critics and wits. Addison sad 
Swift were among the first to level the shafts of ridicule at 
it, and were followed by Pope, Young, and manv others. 
Addison lived to retract his opinion, for some of tW ab- 
surdities which the opera in its infant state presented wen 
soon corrected; though certainly enough remained, sad 
must for ever remain, to sanction the objections of thoae 
who tried, or may still judge, the melo-drama by the eoU 
stubborn laws of un poetical probability. There were not 
wanting however defenders of this favourite child of the gay 
and fashiouable world, and foremost among them wm* tl* 
author of the verses above quoted, whose candid apology 
for the Opera— in the preface to his tragedy of Oedrpc—m* 
shall here translate. 

•The opera,' says M. Voltaire, *is a representation as 
whimsical as it is magnificent ; where the eyes and ears are 
more satisfied than the judgment ; where a subjection to 
music produces faults of the most ridiculous kind ; where it 
is necessary to sing airs while destroying a city, and to dance 
around a tomb ; where are seen the palace of Pluto and Uut 
of the Sun, together with gods, demons, magicians, monsters, 
and temples erected and destroyed in the twinkling of an 
eye. We tolerate these extravagancies, we even admire 
them, because we imagine ourselves in fairy-land ; and as 
we find splendid scenes, elegant dances, fine xnusx, and 
some interesting scenes, we are content. It would be u 
absurd to require unity of time, place, and action in dktttu, 
as to introduce dances and devils in Cinna or ft wrfijwm 
Nevertheless, though operas are released from such nur*» 
the best of the kind are those in which they are least ft*- 

quently violated I reasonably require men 

perfection in a tragedy than in an opera, Kraim m t±» 
former my attention is undivided — because in that my plea- 
sure does not arise from a saraband or a pas de demx, las a 
is my mind alone that is to be gratified.' 

Some of the absurdities of the opera are common to si 
dramatic representations, and those which are peculiar to J 
are now far less numerous than in ' the good old uae*.' 
This species of entertainment, though susceptible of taur* 
improvement, has not stood quite still while everything 
else, or nearly everything, has been advancing. That pro- 
minent feature however in the musical drama, which toe* 
the very first proved so obnoxious to ridicule, coon cues as- 
altered— the Recitative, which provoked the satire of oar 
forefathers, and is yet rather tolerated than approved by tfe 
many— if a fault, is, we believe, a fault not imputable to tW 
moderns, but to those whom it has hitherto been thoaf ht 
right to consider as the models of dramatic propriety and 
poetical taste. This leads to an inquiry concerajnf the 
origin of the melodrama — 1>. the musical drama, or opera. 

That the opera, properly so called, whether lube* «r 
French, is the offspring of the Greek drama — an epata* 
that for years past has been gaining ground — is supported by 
the most learned and able writers on the subject, and miss 
likely ere long to be universally adopted. The first tkat «* 
have met with who has touched on this point is the ' phi- 
losopher of Malmsbury,' Hobbes, who, in a letter to S* 
William D'Avenant, says, * There u, besides the grar* *f 
style, another cause why the antient poets chose to write m 
measured language, which is this:— their poems were and* 
at first with intention to have them sung, as well epsc s» 
dramatic (which custom hath long time been laid aside* bet 
began to be revived in part of late years in Italy w end 
could not be made commensurable to the voice or roscr*- 
ments in prose — the ways and motions whereof are *•> ••- 
certain and undistinguished (like theway and motiuo of a 
ship in the sea), as not only to discompoe the beat composer*/ 
but also to disappoint sometimes the most attentive »«sil 
and put him to hunt counter fur the sense. 1 1 waa thrreaax* 
necessary for poets in those times to compoee in wsr-a*. 
This letter is dated Paris, 1650; consequently written ner 
terior to the establishment of the Acadimt* /rcye*. «r 
French opera. 

Dryden, in the beginning of the preface to hi* Mimmmd 
Albania*, rather hastily calls the opera * a modern tarentsstv 
though built upon the foundation of the ethiue werakfv 
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and conjectures that it was borrowed from the Spanish 
Moors ; but in a postscript to the same, he corrects himself in 
the following rather awkwardly-expressed manner: 'Pos- 
sibly the Italians went not so far as Spain for the invention 
<of their operas: they might have it in their own country, 
and that by gathering up the shipwrecks of the Athenian 
and Roman theatres, which we know were adorned with 
scenes, music, dances, and machines, especially the Gre- 
cian.' The learned Jesuit, Pcre Menestrier, in his work, 
Des Representations en Musique, maintains that the an- 
tient tragedies were chanted. Metastasis in his Estratto 
delta Poetica d'Aristotile, expresses a most decided opi- 
nion that the Greek and Roman dramas, both tragedies 
aad comedies, were sung, and cites in proof of this nu- 
merous classical authorities. Pye, in his Commentary 
m the Poetic of Aristotle, while disputing some of the 
inferences of Metastasio, is obliged, though unwillingly, to 
acknowledge that the opera ' most probably ' is ' a lineal 
and legitimate offspring of the Greek tragedy, 1 and that the 
vastness of the Roman theatre ' turned the necessary means 
of modulating the voice into a real musical accompaniment;' 
that is to say, the magnitude of the place rendered chanting 
or recitative unavoidable. 

Rousseau is disposed to combat the opinion that the opera 
in a derivative of the antient drama, out admits that the 
Greek tragedies were recited in a manner much resembling 
singing, that they were accompanied by instruments, and 
that choruses formed part of them. He afterwards says 
* that all Greek poetry was delivered in recitative, because, 
the language being melodious, it was sufficient to add 
thereto the cadence of the metre, and a sustained recitation, 
to render such recitation perfectly musical.' Granting the 
recitative and chorus, it seems to us that the lineal descent 
of the opera is proved. The reader will find other evidence 
on this subject in our article Music, pp. 24, 26, first 
columns. 

But the resemblance of the opera, as it first appeared, to 
the antient drama, will amount to little less than identity, 
if the statement and reasoning of the erudite author of A 
Dissertation on the Rise, $c, of Poetry and Music are ad- 
mitted. Dr. Brown (more known by his Estimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times)* after showing, to 
us in a very satisfactory manner, that the Greek drama was 
musical, proceeds to state, that ' the same uuion was bor- 
rowed and maintained through the several periods of the 
Roman empire. If therefore we suppose, what is altogether 
probable, that the form of the antient tragedy had been 
kept up in some retired part of Italy which the barbarians 
never conquered, we then obtain a fair account of the rise 
of the modern Opera, which hath so much confounded all 
inquiry.' 

* As Venice,' the writer continues, ' was the place where 
the opera first appeared in splendour, so it is highly probable 
that there the antient tragedy had slept in obscurity during 
the darkness of the barbarous ages. For while the rest of 
Italy was overrun by the nations from the north, the seas 
and morasses of Venice preserved her alone from their in- 
cursions. Hence, history tells us, the people flocked to Venice 
from every part of Italy ; hence the very form of the republic 
bath been maintained for thirteen hundred years ; and from 
these views of security, it was natural for the helpless arts to 
seek an aaylum within her canals from the fury and igno- 
rance of a barbarous conqueror. Other circumstances 
concur to strengthen this opinion. The Carnival first ap- 
peared in spleudour at Venice, beyond every other part of 
Italy. Now the Carnival is, in many circumstances, almost 
a transcript of the antient Saturnalia of Rome.' 

* That the modern Opera,' Dr. Brown proceeds, ' is no 
more than a revival of the old Roman tragedy, and not a 
new invented species, will appear still more evident, if we 
consider that it is an exhibition repugnant to the universal 
genius of modern customs and manners. We have seen 
the natural union of poetry and music as they rise in the 
savage state, and how this union forms the tragic species in 
the natural progression of things. Hence we have deduced 
the musical tragedies of antient Greece. But in antient 
Rome, it appears, they arose merely from imitation and 
adoption. Nor could it be otherwise, because the Romans 
wanted the first seeds or principles whence the musical tra» 
gedies of the Greeks arose. The same reasoning takes 
place with, respect to the modern opera : it emerged in that 
very city where, most probably, it must have lain hid ; in a 
City whose other entertainments are evidently borrowed 
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from those of antient Rome. And if to these arguments 
we add, that the subjects of the very first Operas were drawn 
from the fables of antient Greece and Rome, and not from 
the events or achievements of the times; and further, that 
in their form they were exact copies of the antient drama ; 
such accumulated proofs amount to nearly a demonstration 
that the Italian Opera is but a revival of the old Roman 
tragedy.' (pp. 201-203.) 

Some writers imagine that the modern musical drama 
originated in Italy, towards the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. Menestrier believed, on the authority of Sulpitius, 
that the first opera was performed at Rome about the year 
1480, and that a few years after, a gentleman of Lombardy, 
named Botta, entertained a duke of Milan with a sumptuous 
supper, accompanying each course with a kind of opera 
(une espece d'opera). Performances of the latter kind cer- 
tainly could not have exceeded a single scene. But after 
collating what has been stated by various authors, we are 
persuaded that no regular opera was produced and publicly 
performed till Ottavio Rinuccini wrote and Jacopo Peri 
composed the drama of Euridice for the nuptials of Henri 
IV. of France and Mary of Medicis. This was represented 
in a very splendid manner at Florence, in 1800, and there 
published in the same year. Dr. Burney tells us {Hist.* 
iv. 25) that he was never able to find more than one copy 
of Peri's Euridice, which was in the library of the Marchese 
Rinuccini, a descendant of the poet Having the good for- 
tune to possess this very rare work, which is now before us, 
we can corroborate what the musical historian has said of it, 
that it is printed in score and barred, two very uncommon 
circumstances at the time of its publication ; that the re- 
citative seems to have been not only the model of subsequent 
composers of early Italian operas, but of the French operas 
of Lulli ; that figures are often placed over the base to indi- 
cate the harmony ; that the time changes as frequently as 
in the old French serious operas ; and though the word aria 
occurs, it is difficult to distinguish air from recitative by any 
superiority of melody, except in the choruses. There is no 
overture to this, but a musical prologue of seven stanzas in- 
stead, suug in the character of Tragedy. Peri, in an address 
to his readers (a lettori), gives an account of his orchestra, 
which was placed behind the scenes, and consisted of a 
harpsichord, a large guitar, a lira grande (i.e. a viol da 
Gamba, according to Burney), and an arch-lute. 

The Bolognese dispute with the Florentines the honour 
of having first produced a musical drama, but it appears that 
the Euridice was performed in their city the year after it 
had been produced at Florence. The opera was introduced 
at Venice in 1637, at Naples in 1646, and at Rome in 
1671. 

The Italian Opera made its way to London by slow and 
cautious steps. The sudden introduction on the public 
stage of a foreign language, and that language delivered in 
recitative, would have put the tolerating spirit of our coun- 
trymen to a trial far too severe to be prudent; the event 
therefore, which was anxiously wished for by the higher 
orders, to whom novelty is everything, and by those who 
had acquired a new taste in their travels, was gradually 
brought about. In July, 1703, Italian intermezzi, or 'in- 
terludes and musical entertainments of singing and dancing,' 
were performed at York Buildings. Two years after, 
Arsin'oe, translated from the Italian, the dialogue and nar- 
rative parts in recitative, and the singers all English, was 
produced at Drury Lane ; the pit and boxes were allotted to 
subscribers. * Before and after the opera, dances and sing- 
ing, by Signora Margarita de VEpine.' In 1706 Camilla, 
also a translation, was performed by the same persons in a 
similar manner. The next year witnessed a further and 
still bolder advance towards the final introduction of the 
exotic melo-drama ; Thomyris, Queen qfScythia, was brought 
out at the same theatre, in which Urbani, a castrato, and 
two foreign women sang their parts in Italian, the other 
performers singing theirs in English ! At length, in 1710, 
Almahide, written wholly in Italian, and performed ex- 
clusively by foreign singers, was presented to the public at 
the Queen's theatre in the Haymarket Thus the Italian 
Opera gained a settlement in this country; and in spite 
of some opposition and much ridicule by which it was at 
first attacked, soon became flrinlv fixed, and at length seems 
to be as necessary, as a source of amusement to the metro- 
polis of this kingdom, as any other favourite and long-esta- 
blished entertainment. 

The Italian Opera was brought into France in 1646, ty 
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the Cardinal Mazarin, and coutinued for some yean to be 
performed at the Louvre; but the establishment of the 
Acadcmie Royale de Musique, in 1670, superseded it, and 
exrept in 1 77*?. when a troop of Italians represented Pergo- 
lesi'a Serva Padrona as an intermezzo, between the acts of 
Lulli's Acts et Galatce, it never again was heard in Pahs 
till introduced there early iu the present century. 

The grand French Opera is the legitimate melodrama, 
being wholly musical, and was founded by Louis XIV. In 
1 669 that monarch granted letters-patent to the Sieur Perrin 
for the establishment of an * Academic den Opera en Langue 
Francaise? who taking as his partner the Sieur Cambert as 
composer, commenced his undertaking at the Thi&tre de 
C hotel de Gucnegaud, in 1671, where he produced Pomone, 
the poetry by himself, and set to music by his colleague. 
This is a pastoral drama, opening with a musical prologue 
of about thirty lines, in which the author has contrived to 
stuff a greater quantity of nauseous flattery of the Grand 
Monarque than perhaps was ever compressed into so small a 
compass. In 1672 the privilege was transferred to Lulli, 
who, with the assistance of Quinault, a lyric poet of very su- 
perior genius, conducted the Acadcmie in a most able and 
successful manner till bis death. [Lulli.] The Optra 
Comique had its birth in France in 1750, in imitation of the 
Italian Opera buffo. This however is of the mixed kind, 
the dialogue being spoken. 

The genuine Italian Opera has long flourished in Ger- 
many. 'The emperors,' says Burney, ' from the time of Fer- 
dinand II. to Charles VI., seem to have had an invariable 
partiality for the Italian language and music. On the birth 
of an archduchess in 1724, an opera was exhibited at 
Vienna with uncommon magnificence. The performers 
were all persons of high rank, and his imperial majesty him- 
self accompanied the voices on the harpsichord, as principal 
director.' The opera, entitled Eurysteus, was written by 
Apostolo Zeno, and composed by Caldara. That imperial 
poet-laureate was succeeded in office by Metastasio, who 
wrote many of his admirable lyric dramas for the Italian 
theatre at Vienna, which were set by the great masters of 
the day. His Clemenza di Tito, as composed by Mozart, 
will for ever be considered, by all true judges of dramatic 
poetry and music, as the most beautiful and finished ex- 
ample of the melodrama that human genius ever produced. 
For the different German courts some of the finest operas 
have been composed, but we can here only refer to the names 
of their authors, Handel, Graun, Hassk, Gluck, Win- 
ter. Mozart, &c. 

What is called English Opera is, with two or three excep- 
tions, of the mixed kind. The first that we have any account 
of that can be relied on is Shad well's Psyche, composed by 
Matthew Lock, and brought out in 1673. Two years after, 
Dry den wrote his Albion and Albanius, an opera, set by a 
Frenchman, Louis Grabut, whom, to please the antinational 
kinjj, Charles II., Dryden, in a preface to the work, praises in 
high though most undeserved terms, at the expense of his 
countrymen. But when that great poet wrote his King 
Arthur, he was fain to apply to Purcell for assistance, whose 
music has saved it from the oblivion to which it would other- 
wise be condemned. The poet, in an epistle-dedicatory to this, 
takes an opportunity of retracting his opinion of English 
composers. He says that music had then * arrived to a 
greater perfection in England than ever formerly; es- 
pecially passing through the artful bands of Mr. Purcell, 
who has composed it with so great a genius, that he has 
nothing to fear but an ignorant ill-judging audience.' 
Addison's Rosamond was, it is to be supposed, a real opera, 
the dialogue in recitative. This was represented in 1 707, 
but failed, as Hawkins tells us, owing to the poverty of the 
music by one Clayton. The Beggar's Opera is so well 
known that it need only be named. The music is a good 
selection of the airs most popular at the time, arranged by 
the celebrated Dr. Pepusch. Artaxerxes, by Dr. Arne, is 
the only opera, strictly so called, that keeps its place on the 
stage. This is nearly a translation of Metastasio's Artaserse, 
by the composer himself, and though at the time severely 
criticised, is far superior to most of the musical dramas 
that have since been written. The music is rich in beau- 
tiful melody, and if other attempts at an English recitative 
opera had proved equal to this, the melodrama might now 
have been firmly rooted in British ground. Arne com- 
posed ninny other charming musical pieces ; his Love in 
a I'illage will never be superannuated; and in truth, if 
the dramatic music of some of our countrymen who charmed 



the public ear daring the latter half of the mat 
could be beard without prejudice, and without thai \ 
after what is foreign and new which character 
fashionable world,' and others who yield to its i 
would be admitted that in original expreati\e melody 
inferior to no nation in Europe, startling aa the prof 
may be to those who have not impartially and dsdy 
dered the subject [Arms ; Jackson ; Lurunr ; Dtaawx , 
Shield; Arnold; Storace.] 

OPERA. [English Drama, vol. ix- p. 4M.] 

OPERATION. This article is to ha coo st da aa d as s 
continuation of Negative and Impossible Quantities* 
and as a development of the views of the nature of als«*ws 
there laid down. It cannot be read entire, asxepe fay urn- 
dents who have some acquaintance with the fa Unsafe 
Calculus, &c. 

The great considerations on which Ibe mstlwtnahcs art 
founded have always, until latelv, been slated aa thorn af 
number and space; so that arithmetic and yiiiaafry faaat 
been called the wings of the exact sciences. Thss tJssaV 
tude, suggested by the twofold character of its oeyacai W 
comparison, may be carried a step further ; for aa vmss 
will not enable a bird to fly without nerves and asm so iha 
mere consideration of space and number wdl Be*** amah* s 
mathematician, without an organised method of usko% tht 
ideas of both. We have already [Mathematics} sufgaasad 
that the science of operation must be a constituent pan af 
mathematics ; but it has always been so mixed ao win is* 
sciences bearing names derived from number and aww, 
that until lately it has had neither separate aaste s>or «* 
istence : and even now, what has been none in it » only tas 
mere beginning of a system. 

The use of symbols of operation not standing for ssag» 
tude but for directions how to proceed with magmaadU* 
began with Leibnitz and Newton, before whose fun* si 
algebraical characters denoted simple numbers. Tha aw 
gress of the Differential Calculus forced the attest im d 
mathematicians upon modes of denoting, not results ef pro- 
cesses, but ways of proceeding. The generalizations arswrr 
out of the organization which notation gave to protean A 
to the use of indefinite and arbitrary symbols of operstns 
[Function.] Finally, it was observed 'that the sreaeoti d 
operation employed in many general theorems vw«M pu 
simple and well-known relations if their meaning as trwim 
of operation were forgotten, and tliey were ronaiasnd ss 
symbols of quantity. For example, if Ae>frl eea»ei 
<p(x+))-<t>x, A being a symbol, not of a quantity mae> 
plying <f>x, but of an operation to be performed bmb +r 
and if D<f>x, Dtyx, &c. denote the succeetite divert*?** 
coefficients of <frx, Taylor's theorem givea 

If A and D had stood for Quantities (which the? do a*ft\ aW 
preceding equation might have bean divided by 4*, sad tat 

result would have been 



A = D+]d+^D , + =«*>_! . ., 



,iA> 



If such a result had been obtained by those matbeaattcaxj 
who first ventured on the use of a negative quantity, ti*» 
would doubtless have given to operations a sort of exasast-t 
as quantities, and would have felt no repugnance to say lUi 
the direction to change <f>x into <f> (x+1 ) — ^x wm* cqax *- 
t raised to the power of a direction to differentiate e>x ■ * •»- 
nished by a unit This might have beat their nefs^^t 
quantity (or arithmetical quantity less than nothing) ta *^ 
complication of its absurdities, but not in absolute nnpuM 
bility. Let two persons be required, the one to tax* l».* 
pebbles out of three, and the other to subtract a unrt fr%a 
(not the differential coefficient of 0x, but) the dircctwA •- 
take the differential coefficient of <f>x. and it could har?« 
be said that the first had a more hopeless task this :.* 
second. 

The modern mathematicians, with Lagrange at ifce.- 
hcad, had had too much experience of the nature of elu- 
sions to hazard any assumption unon the propertK* of ** =* 
bols of operation, when separatee! from the quanut* ** :t 
operated upon. The first step made aas the oUmr-i 
that certain theorems involving symbols of opcrat* o o ^t. 
be easily remembered by the resemblance of lb* furr. w» 
io well-known expressions, in fact, by the cu.nckl*c * •: 
those formula with the expressions* on the suppoauaa is*: 
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tli© symbols of operation are changed in meaning, and be- 
come symbols of quantity. And if it be said that these 
mathematicians were saved from introducing a difficulty 
analogous to that of negative quantities by the want of re- 
semblances to the course they might have adopted already 
existing in common modes of speaking and common views 
of arithmetic, it may be answered that such was not the 
case, but that it would have been easy, and was not without 
precedent, to consider arithmetic itself as a science of opera- 
tions upon one single magnitude, the unit If we always 
express the unit by I, we may, if we please, consider 2 not 
as I-f I, but as the direction to perform upon I the operation 
I +1 ; so that 2 being merely a direction what to do, 2 1 may 
represent the result of so doing : similarly 3 may be the 
direction to proceed as in I +1+1. and 3 1 its result. And 
3x2 would be a direction to perform 3 upon the result of 2, 
or to take 21+21+ 21, or (1+I)+(I+I)+<I+I), or 61. If 
then we say 3 x (2l)=6l, we have an equation between mag- 
nitudes; but if we throw away I, as we just now did ^a?, 
we have 3 x 2 = 6, an expression of equivalence of operations. 
Now it might very reasonably have been asked whether 
these operations must be the only ones which will admit of 
being treated by themselves and viewed independently of 
the subjects of operation ; and a direct assumption of such 
modes of notation as that marked (A), even when A and D 
were considered independently, though it might not have 
been fully explicable, would have appeared to be nothing 
but a natural extension of views which had already been 
taken to a limited extent. 

The process however which was actually followed was 
this: forms similar to (A) having been observed, in which, 
whatever might be thought of them as they stood, were 
found ready means of returning to well-known truths, it 
was natural to ask whether an application of algebra to the 
form (A), producing of course a transformation of both 
sides, would lead to a result from which, by the same me- 
thod of returning, another known truth might be produced. 
For example, assume that D and A are to be treated as 

quantities, and A=< — I gives I + A= « ,log.(l-|-A)=D, 
or 

D^A-^A'+jA'- 

Now restore <f>x to every term, and let D and A reassume 
their operative meanings, so that D<f)X is the differential 
coefficient, and A</>.r, A*<f)X, &c. are the successive Dif- 
fkrbnces of ipx, x being changed into x-\-\ at each step. 
We have then 

D$.r=A<£.r— - A t <j>x+ - A 3 #£— • . . . 

a theorem which must be true if the preceding method be 
legitimate. This theorem is found to be true by other and 
certain modes of demonstration : consequently the legiti- 
macy of the preceding method has some presumption in its 
favour, arising from its leading to an otherwise known 
truth. 

In this way many theorems were investigated, upon the 
following plan of proceeding:— I. Throw away symbols of 
quantity from a known theorem, and proceed in any man- 
ner which may appear eligible with the symbols of opera- 
tion, treating them as if they were quantities. 2. When a 
result has been obtained, restore the symbols of quantity to 
their old places, and those of operation to tneir old mean- 
ings. 3. The result as thus viewed has all the presumption 
in its favour which arises from its being the legitimate con- 
sequence of a method which, whether accurate or not, has 
never been found to lead to anything but what could other- 
wise be satisfactorily shown to be true. And though 
tn grange himself, Arbogast, the English translators of 
acroix, Brinkley, &c. may have used language in refer- 
ence to this method which would seem to imply that they 
considered it as one of demonstration, yet it is obvious, from 
the care taken by them to have abundant external verifica- 
tion in every case," that their results were considered by them- 
selves as resting on such a presumption as that above noted ; 
though it is also evident that they considered the presump- 
tion as amounting to moral certainty, which indeed they 
were justified in doing. 

A student who reads on this subject for the first time, 
will be apt to let his ideas run farther than they should, and 
to imagine that this treatment of operations may be made 
uuiversal. For instance, if <f>x=x* and $x=zx*, and if 



$+$ be taken as representing a^+A 4 , he might suppose 
that <£+^ performed twice, or 

(x*+x*) + (x* + x*)' 
represented by (<£+^) f , should be the same thing as 

#*+ 20^+^*, or (x , /-f-2(^) , -f Oc 8 ) 3 . 

This however will be found not to be the case, and thus it 
appears that a line is to be drawn, distinguishing operations 
which may be used independently of quantities from those 
which may not. Until this line can be properly drawn, 
nothing like demonstration of the method, when true, can 
be given ; or rather perhaps the converse, that is to say, a 
method of demonstration of such cases as give truths will 
draw the line which separates these from the rest. We 
proceed to give some account of this method of demonstra- 
tion. 

We do not know how far those who used the separation 
Of the symbols of operation and quantity (as it was called) 
had before their minds those views which would have made 
their method intelligible in a rational point of view, which 
was all it wanted of mathematical exactness. But, looking 
only at their modes of expression, we cannot find anything 
of the kind. Lagrange (Mem. Acad. Berlin, 1772) gave 
only theorems without any mode of deducing them. Arbo- 
gast assumes the ' separation des Acholics ' without remark. 
Laplace, by the aid of his theory of generating functions, 
must be held to have strictly demonstrated some isolated 
classes of the theorems which this method gives. But 
nothing like a general account of the reason why this sepa- 
ration of the symbols of operation and quantity leads to 
truth in certain cases and not in others, ever appeared, to 
our knowledge, before the publication of a memoir by M. 
Servois in the 5th volume of the • Annales de MathSma- 
tiques,' (Lacroix, vol. iii., p. 726). The author exhibits 
those properties of the separable operations on which the 
legitimacy of the separation depends ; and making a sepa- 
rate species of calculus of functions out of those properties, 
fully succeeds in demonstrating that differences, differentia- 
tions, and multiplications by any factors which are indepen- 
dent of the variables, may be used as if their symbols of 
operation were common algebraical quantities. 

The last step was virtually made by Dr. Peacock, in his 
Algebra (1830) ; for though this work does not mention the 
subject, yet it is the first which lays down the principles on 
which the theory of separation is neither a resemblance of 
algebra, nor a calculus of functions founded on algebra, but 
an algebra, or if the reader pleases, algebra itself; so that 
its conclusions rest upon the same foundation as those of or- 
dinary algebra. 

We have [Negative and Impossible Quantities, p. 
132, 133] pointed out what is meant by symbolical algebra, 
as distinguished from explained or interpreted algebra. 
Granting a certain number of fundamental relations, which 
are to be true, the logical consequences of combining those 
relations must bo true also: thus, if it be universally true 
that a+6=6-f a, and that xy=yx t it follows, even before 
a, 6, +, x, xy> &c. have any meaning assigned, that (a+6)r 
=z{a-\-b)—z(b+a). If, as in the article cited, we select 
all the primary relations on which algebraical transforma- 
tions depend, and then bear in mind that the truth of all 
their consequences depends on the truth of those relations 
only, not on the relations being true for one meaning or 
another meaning of the symbols, but on the truth only of 
the relations, come how it may— we shall then see that all 
formula of algebra may be used as expressions of truths, 
whatever may be the meaning of the symbols employed, 
provided only that, such meanings being given, the funda- 
mental relations arc true. We have already seen that this 
may be carried the length of extending the meanings of all 
the symbols of algebra, in such manner that a science is 
created with definitions wide enough to include among its 
rational objects not only the negative quantity, but also its 
square root. This was extension only (p. 134); we shall 
now show a process which, though it is still extension, is 
of another character. It is remarkable that all the addi- 
tions which have been made to the interpretations of alge- 
bra by modern writers have been pure extensions ; that is to 
say, in no one instance has a new interpretation been given 
to a symbol of which the preceding ones were not particu- 
lar cases. It yet remains to see whether a real alteration 
of interpretations is possible. 

In our present inquiry, we need not trouble ourselves to 
make any particular consideration of the signs + and — , 
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They retain their algebraical meaning, so that whatever A 
and B may stand for, + (+ A) = + A, - (+ A) = -A, &c. 
If we now ask, what are the fundamental symbolical rela- 
tions of algebra which remain, after those which depend on 
-f and — are taken away, we shall find them to be as fol- 
lows: — 1. The distributive character, as it is called, of the 
operation ab, with respect to + and — , as shown in a(b + 
c-e)**ab+ac—ae. 2. The commutative or convertible 
character of the same operation with respect to others of the 
same kind and itself, as shown in abc=acb=bca, &c, and 
ab - ba. 3. The depressible character of operations of the 
species a m , when performed upon other operations of the 

same kind, as shown in a m a n =a m + ; (a m ) =a m *. These 
laws of operation being granted, no matter what the nature 
of the interpretation under which it is found possible to 
grant them, all that is necessary to the mechanism of algebra 
will be found to have been granted. It will be remembered 
that we speak of 1-J-a under the symbol a -1 . 

In arithmetic, as already seen, we may, if we please, 
consider the symbols 2, 3, &c, as indicative of operations 
performed upon the unit. Let us extend this notion, 
and, instead of the unit, make <j>x t any function of a 
variable x, the subject of operation ; this function beine 
always understood, if not expressed. Thus any symbol 
£ has an operative meaning in itself, but when written 
in an equation stands for the result obtained by perform- 
ing that operation upon 4>x t which may also be signified 
by E (<f>x). Also let E-f Fand E-F stand for the alge- 
braical sum and difference of the results of the opera- 
tions E and F performed upon <£.r. Let us now ap- 
propriate E to stand for the simple operation of changing x 
into x+h, orx+ any quantity independent of x in value : 
and to distinguish the different increments, let E , E , &c. 

denote the operations of changing x into x + h, x+-k, 
&c. It is then very easily shown that E possesses the dis- 
tributive, convertible, and depressible characters essential 
to its being logically the object of algebraical transforma- 
tion. Take two functions, q>x and +.r, either assumed in- 
dependently or resulting from preceding operations: it 

follows then that E^ (0a-i|r) is <f> (x+h) dfc+ (x+h) t 
h 

which is E q>x ± E tyx • or the distributive character is 
established. Again, consider E (E 4>x) and E^CE <£.r): 
first, B a>x means 0 (x + k), on which perform E^, or 
change x into x+h, giving <f> (x+h+k); next, E^ <f>x is 
<f> (x+ h\ on which E being performed, gives ^ {x+k 
+-h), the same as <£ (x+h+k). Consequently E^ E^ a>x 
= E E <f>x, or the convertible character of E is established. 
Thirdly, consider E 3 E* , meaning that the operation E hav- 
ing been twice performed, E is to be three times performed 
upon the result: we have evidently <f> (x + !>h) % or E* tftx; 
and if E* were to be performed four times running, we should 
have E". Hence the depressible character of the succes- 
sive operations is established : and, though it is a wide step 
for the beginner to make, the applicability of all the for- 
mula of algebra is now proved, subject, as in common 
algebra, to difficulties of interpretation occurring in results. 
A simplification of the preceding notation may be made 
as follows: if E or E 1 be simply a direction to increase st by 
unity, and E° a direction to let it remain unaltered, it is 
clear that EE a>x must mean <f> (x+ 1 + 0, or E, <j>x; so 
that E* <£.r and E, 0.r are the same. Similar reasoning 
applies to E whenever h is a whole number; and shows 

that it is E and nothing else. Similar reasoning also 

applies to E where A is a whole number : for E must 

be so interpreted that E performed upon it may give E 

or E # ; that is E a\x with x changed h times into x+\ 

must be E° <f>x t or tfrx ; or E~ <j>x must be <t> Or- A). In 
like manner it may easily be shown that one of the meanings 

of Epx, where h is fractional, is <f> (x+h): but, as in 
common algebra, of which all the conclusions, as shown, 

nere apply, when A is a fraction, E may be any one out of 
operations as many in number as there are units in the deno- 



nominator of A. To take a very simple case, 

E* <f> (x\ meaning an operation which, twice frpftgd. 
gives E <f>x, or 0 (x+k). This condition it evident]? sa£e~ 
fied by <f> (x+\k), but it is also satisfied by -^ <x+i>L 
for if part of the operation consist in change of saga* tw» 
repetitions of the operation reproduce the original aigm. 

It must not be forgotten that, in findiog new ob j i ets «f 
algebraical reasoning, we have not lost our righto om ta« 
old ones; thus any letter may stand for a multiplier m 
divisor of the universal subject of calculation, ^x. B* 
these independent multipliers must not contam mi far tf 
they did contain x, the convertibility of the i— Irinfwn 
with E would not any longer be practicable. U. for «.- 
stance, we consider a K<px t which isa^ (x+ 1 K we ind * 
to be the same as E (a<px). for a, being independent of x. 
is not affected by E. But if we consider xR^x, 
E (x4>xX we find the first to be x+ (x+ I), and the i 
to be (x+ 1)# (x+ IX 

To generalise the preceding, we mar suppose Psito 
mean <j>x as before, and E^r to stand for ^ (jr-f-ek vbcrv 
a may have any value we please independeot of jr. Ami it 
is in our power to abbreviate any collection otf o wni t n si 
by using a single symbol to stand for it Thus Laplace ueca 
V0j? to stand for such a set of operations as 

A« 4> (x) +A, <£ (x+a) +A, 4KZ+U) + .... 
which we should denote by 

V=A <r fA 1 E+A t E» + 

Again, if in common algebra fy were A # +A l y+ 

we might abbreviate the preceding into/R instead of ^. 

But it may be said that this, though intelligible a* to t 
simple operation E, its repetitions E\ E\ Stc, its mre%« 
and repetitions of it E~" , E , Sec* c eases to ktv* imiii^ 
when we come to apply it to other functions of aifcfcra. 
What, for instance, is log. (1-f E)? How ran the #*•*• 
tion to add <£ (x+a) to <bx have a logarithm? This amo- 
tion arises from the student having carried with hum it&> 
purely symbolical algebra (in which it is the first rcqtw* 
to drop all meanings) significations of symbols < 
ordinary arithmetical algebra, Now it is to be i 
that as far as we have yet gone, all the 

symbols of algebra, a , logE, sinE, eosB, fcc bavr a«c 
been mentioned, far less defined ; they are not then*** 
absurd, but only, for the present, unmeaning. The emo- 
tion is, how are we to give them meaning ; at oar ] 
or by deduction ? Evidently the latter, for we \ 
retain the power of using algebraical 

they now exist. Since then a" in common algebra is ejb- 
valent to 1+ log o. x + h (log a.)* x*+ we mast bt c 

down that a E = l + log a. E+ or that a K mvm W 

viewed, when it means an operation to be pertemsd wftm 
<f>x, as an abridgement of 

<f>x+ loga.E0x + iflogo.)»B«^r + .... 
This is unquestionably the most difficult step of thf vW*V . 
we shall have occasion further to consider it in the arton* 
Relation, but for the present the following mar fee m** 
cicnt. Since the total operation A # + A t E -f A, F+ . . 
can l)e easily understood, consisting merely of the mni'i 
performance of the operation E, the multiplication «f lW 
results by given quantities of common algebra, sad i*r 
addition of the products ; and since all the transeenAssnk 
of common algebra can be expanded in series of the ***** 
form, in such manner that the series ha\e all tbr *V~ 
braical properties of the transoendentals they stand fc«; 
let us consider the transcendental symbols of operatea m 
abbreviations of the series, supposed to stand far senes / 
operations. 

We shall now proceed to some examples. First, let e W 
required to transform the series A # ^x-h A, 4(x+«) + ^ 
<j> {x + 2a) + ... . This may be represented by A, + A I 
+ A, E* +• ... performed upon (far. Let the larter •mo 
in common algebra be/E, tnen/E, considered mict«U 
of operation, stands for the precedine complex ofenaiu- 
Let the transformation be required to be made into a «nr» 
of terms containing <f>r and its differences: Ih ^ CH^ 
- (f>x = A0x, then E-l is A, or R=l + ^ X-i 
/E or /(1+A) is B # +B t A +B, £•+.... ab««a> 
B, , &c. are the values of fy and its sn c cc sai w d ifcta 
tial cocflBcienU when y = 0, divided by 1. 1, l.t l.l i 
&c. Consequently the preceding series is the seme ■ 
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B # <fa + B. A^tr+B, Atya? + . . . . For instance, let the 
series be 4>x-<t> (x+a) +<j> (x+2a) . . . or(l-E + E 3 - 

. . . .) 4>x or (1 +E)"" 1 #*. Write 1 + A for E, and we have 

(2+AjH 1 ^* or 

(t-t a + t a '-" •)♦*" 

Y £*- — A<£r+ yA»«£r- . . . 

We have chosen this result as one which is very easy to 
verify. Let <j>x, 0 (x+a\ &c, be denoted by X 0 , X u &c, 
then [Differences] we have 

4>x=X 9t A^xrrX.-X* A«0x=X t -2X,+X o> 
A 3 0x=X,-3X 1 +3X 1 -X o> &c. 

Substitute these in - <£ #— - A<£ x % + ...» and we have 



2 ^o — T (X|— X») ■+■ 



take a few terms, developing 



the fractional multiplication, and we shall find the preced- 
ing to be identical with 

(f4+J+..-)x.-(j+i+iF+-..) x '+ 

K'-0"' x -i('-0"'*' + X'-i)" x - 

or Xp-Xj+X,-... or 0x-# (aH-a)+#0r+2a) - . . . 
We shall now take an example of interpretation. Re- 
quired the meaning of A" 1 by means of E? Since A= 

E-l, we have A~ l = (E-l)" 1 rrE -1 -!- E~~ 2 + E~ 3 + . 
... or 



A <f>x means <f> (x— a) + 0 (a?— 2a) •+• . . . . ad infini- 
tum. 

This is easily shown to be consistent with the relation 



A A = 1 or AA" ^a?=^x, for if the preceding series be 

called yf/x, we have AA"" 1 ^? =z A^ x = $ (x + a) — ty x 

= (4>x+<f>(x-a) + ....)-(# (x-a) +0 (x-2a) + ) 

=<j>x. 

As yet we have nothing which might not have been done 
with tolerable ease by common methods, nor shall we have 
done more in proving Taylor's Theorem, but the step 
which we shall make to follow that proof will be an instance 
of the deduction of a theorem which is of a more difficult 
character. 

Let (^ (x+0) — <f>x) : 6 be called D Q : then the smaller 

6 becomes, the more nearly is D Q (fix the differential coeffi- 
cient of <f>x, or <f>'x. Let 0 be the nth part of the given 
quantity a : then the smaller 6 is, the greater must n be. 
We have then 

<t>(x + 6) = (\+6D e )<l)X, 

4> (x + 2 0) = (1 + OD e )*<j>x t since 

<f>(x+ie)-4> (x+0> = eD Q <j> (x+o) or 

4>(x+20) = U+OD e )<l>(x+0) = (\+vV Q )*<l>T. 

Proceeding in this way we obtain <£ (x+nB) or <t> (x+a) 

— (1 + 0\) Q Y$x = <px+nQY) Q $x+n f ^-- e 9 D^x+.... 

For nO write a, and the preceding becomes 

a-0 
<£*+a I>0<£j? +<* -y D^x+ .... 

which being always = # (x+a), has a limit also- q*(x+a). 
Take that limit by diminishing 0 without limit, and we see 
that T> Q <l>x t DJtf>x, &c, become <f>'x, <£"x, &c n or 

a* 
<{> (x+a) = <f>x+4'x. a+<t>"x -+.... 

which is Taylor's Theorem. Suppose we denote the opera- 
tion of diffeientiation by D, and <f> (x+a)-qxs by A^ar, we 
have then 

l+A = HaD+| , D« + ....=* aI> f 



a particular case of which (when a—\) was chosen as our 
illustration at the beginning of this article. This relation 

I + A = e a gives us a very great power of converting series 
which contain differences into those containing differentials, 
and vice versa. 

We now propose to interpret D" . This symbol must 
satisfy DD~" <f>x = <f>x, and D"~ D <£ x = <j> x, the first 
of which is satisfied by D~ <f)x = f(f>xdx + C, where C 
may have any constant value : but the second is only satis- 
fied by frfrxdx, beginning at a value of # which makes 

a^x- 0. We shall however see that we need not enter 
on this question in reference to the theorem immediately 
following. 

Let it be required to express A" 0r, or <f> (x - a) + 
<f>(x— 2a) + ... ad inf., by means of operations of the dif- 
ferential and integral calculus. Since A is € ° — 1, we havsr 
to find (« a — 1)~ expanded in powers* of D. Now com- 
mon algebraical processes show that (t — 1)~ can bo deve- 
loped in the series 

where B,, B 3 , B 5 , &c , are the Numbers of Bernoulli/** 
of which an ample slock is given in the article cited: thus 

Write aD for /, restoring q*x, and 



B '=4' B '=4 &C 



v-l 



for D0x, &c, write aWx % &c, but for D * <f>x, write f<t>xdx 
+ C. We have then 

4> (x-a) + 4* (*-2a) -f <£ (x-3a) + ... ad. inf. 

= \f<t>xdx+C- ^*+tV*-?X4 *'"*+ • ' ' ' 
The determination of the constant might in many cases- 
be troublesome, but if we only want a finite number of 
terms of the seiics, we can avoid it altogether as follows. 
Let j? — na = y t and suppose that 0 (x— a) + .... ending 
with 0 (x— na) is sought. Write y instead of a: in the pre- 
ceding, remembering that y—a = .r — (n + \) a, &c. : sub- 
tract the result thus obtained from the preceding* and we 
have 

<t> (x — a) + <f) (x— 2a) + . . . . + <t> (x—nd) 
\ r I /* I B.a 

But foxdx—foydy is foxdx taken from y to x t or if 

q> t x differentiated give <j>x, it is 0tX-0,y. 

For further developments of the results of this subject, see* 
the Appendix to the Translation of Lacroix ; Herschel'9 
' Examples of the Calculus of Differences ;' Lacroix's large* 
work on the Differential Calculus, vol. iii. ; * Library of 
Useful Knowledge— Differential Calculus ;' a paper by "Mr. 
Murphy in the Phil. Trans, for 1837; and various papers 
in the numbers of the * Cambridge Mathematical Journal.' 
In several of these works further references will be found. 
The student may make an attempt at the demonstration of 
the following theorem a test of his understanding the 
method which we have explained, and the points of analysis 
which are most essential as preliminaries. Whatever a may 
be, the differential coefficient of $x is an algebraical equi- 
valent of the following series : 

0 (x+a) - 4> (x-a) _ <f>(x+2a)- <f> (a?-2a) 
a 2a 

. ^ (x+2a )-<t> (X-3&) 

+ « """" *—•••• 

3a 

Instead of supposing (ftx, a function of x only, to tartfw 
fundamental subject of operations, we might make it 
<f) (x, x f ) and suppose E and E' to represent the operations 
of changing x into x+a and x t into x 4 +a f . We can wily 

• We trau*fer this wonl. with extensioa of meaning, to the calcolo* of Jfet a- 

t We have examined these numbers, and 6nd them to contai* no wiatfe* 
from Uio authoritwi cited. 
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briefly note some of the results of this extension. If D 
and D, represent the operations of differentiation with 

respect to x and to x l% we hare in 

aD4<r,D, » _ 

EE, = i =1 + (aD+a,D,) + . . . . 

the means of obtaining the common extension of Taylor's 
Theorem to a function of two variables. Again, if we take 
fyxtyx, and let D and D, represent operations of differentia- 
tion, which separately affect <f>x and $x, we have in the de- 
velopment of (D+D,)"aVr.+:r, the formula for forming the 
nth differential coefficient of the product. 

Since writing the above, we have found in the collection 
of Abel's works (vol. ii., p. 7) a paper in which this subject 
is treated on a foundation which, though limited, is peculiar 
and elegant. It is a theory of generating functions, in which 

/TV 
< /v. dv 9 

the limits being fixed, / is called the determinant of </>. The 
legitimacy of the separations made in this article is very 
easily deauced. 

OPERCULI'FERA, one of the families of Polypiaria 
Membranacea of Blainville, also called Escharieea. [Poly- 
piaria Mem branacea.1 

OPERCULl'NA. [Foraminifera. vol. x., p. 348.] 

OPER'CULUM (Malacology). The plates or pieces 
which protect the apertures or exposed parts of certain 
mollusks. In many of the testaceous gastropods it be- 
comes a cover or door, which fits the aperture of the 
shell more or less accurately when the animal has retired 
within it. Opercula of this kind vary much in structure 
and shape. Thus they are sometimes horny, as in Trochus 
and Murex ; sometimes shelly, nay almost stony, as in 
Turbo ; and in construction they are for the most part 
either spiral, concentric, or unguiculated. The opercula or 
opercular valves of the Cirrhipeds are figured and described 
in the articles Balanus and Cirripeda. 

OPE'RCULUM. In Botany this term is chiefly used for 
the cap which forms the upper extremity of the theca, or spo- 
rangium, of a moss, covering over the peristome, and usually 
falling off when the spores are ready for dispersion. [Mosses.] 
It has also been applied (o the lid which covers in the 
Pitcher of Nepenthes, where it is the lobe of a modified leaf. 
[Pitcher Plants.] 

OPHICLEIDE (tyic, a serpent or snake, and rXtic, a 
key), a musical instrument of the inflatile kind, made of 
brass or copper, and intended to supersede the Serpent— of 
which it is a decided improvement — in the orchestra and in 
military bands. It is a conical tube, the longest nearly nine 
feet in length, terminating in a bell, like the horn. It has 
ten ventages, or holes, all of which are stopped by keys, 
similar to those of the bassoon, only of larger dimensions, 
and is furnished with the same kind of mouth-piece as the 
Serpent. The scale of the base Ophicleide is from b, the 
third space below the base staff, to c, the fifth added space 
above it,— 



oe 






including every tone and semitone within this compass. 
Music for the Ophicleide is written in the base clef; for the 
alto, or ophicleide quint, in the treble clef. When the two 
instruments play together, the music for the alto is written 
an octave higher than that for the base. 

The Ophicleide is quite a new invention, ascribed to 
M. Halary. It was used m the military bands of the 
northern sovereigns, when the troops of the allies occupied 
Paris. M. Labbaye, a manufacturer of musical instru- 
ments in that city, added new keys to it, and otherwise 
much extended its capabilities ; besides which, he discovered 
a better mode of constructing the tube than had been prac- 
tised, and thus greatly ameliorated its tone. These im- 
provements were reported to the French Society of Arts in 
1821, by M. FranccBur, in consequence of which Labbaye 
obtained a patent for five years The Ophicleide first 
reached England in 1834, one of extraordinary dimensions 



having been manufactured abroad for the 
Musical Festival of that year. In the SvpfJemtnt to tn* 
Musical Library for November, 1 834, it is thus m enuaoei \ — 
' A new instrument, the Double-Base Ophicleide, ***** far 
this festival, and now first introduced into England, seere* 
eminently serviceable in the choruses, and vsoctcr 
strength was required. The volume of sound it emit* a 
immense, but the tone is rich, round, and blend* veil vua 
the voices. We are much deceived if this instrument a b* 
destined to operate a great change in the coouituuc* J 
our orchestras : well played, it will answer the pnrpve %t 
four double-bases, and is well calculated to form a third sart 
to the bassoons, which bas long been a desideratum. A* a 
contra -basso to the trombones, it will not be found !«•» 
useful.' This prognostic has proved correct ; the ittstruncet 
is now become indispensable. 

OPHIDIANS. [Serpents.] 

OPHIO'DES, Wagler's name for a genus of Scimvsdexn 
Lizards (Pygopus, Spix; Bipes, part Curier; and Pp*^ 
dactylus, Fitzinger and Wagler— according to MM, De- 
raeril and Bibron). [Scincoidbans.] 

OPHIO'MORUS, a genus established by MM. ThsmhxX 
and Bibron for a form placed by them in their irst sub- 
family (Saurophthalmes) of Scincoideam Lizards, 

Generic Character. — Nostrils lateral, each opening be- 
tween two plates, vis. the nasal and superonaeal Tongue 
fiat, arrow-headed in shape, scaly, and slightly notched at 
the point. Teeth conical, obtuse, and erect Palate not 
toothed, and with a longitudinal groove. Body angutform. 
Tail long, rounded, and pointed. Scales smooth. 

This genus is distinguished from the Orveis {An^uid^\ 
1st, by their teeth, which are not so long in proporuco, 
nor so slender, neither are they directed backward* ; 2nd, 
by the tongue, which is hardly notched at the point, sod 
only offers a transverse furrow near its anterior extraaitr. 
It is furnished with only oue sort of papilla* over its vfeei 
surface, and they are flattened and imbricated from brfefe 
backwards like scales ; 3rd, by their nostrils, which do not 
terminate in the middle of a small plate, but be t ween lb* 
nasal and superonasal, which are rather large. There * s 
meatus audi tortus, but as small and as difficult to percem 
as that of the Orvets. 

Example, Ophiomorus miliaris. Total knyth IV. 
Yellow above, grey at the sides, lower parts whitish vita 
many rows of very small black points ; those on uW ssio 
being generally more dilated and thicker together than 
those on the back and belly. 

Localities.— The Morea and 'Algene' (Dumeril asd 
Bibron, who add however that they know that tfafe feraw 
like many other Herpetological productions of 
countries, is found in South Russia, where it waj 
by Pallas). 

OPHIOPHTHALMES, the name assigned by MM 
Dumcril and Bibron to their second subfamily of Snrncm* 
dean Lizards, having all naked eyes, but only one c( tars 
(Gymnophthalmus quadrilineatus) being completely euhtM.: 
the eyelid. In the others there exists a riidisw t fee- 
rounding the orbit either entirely or in part, ender the 
form of a ring or demi-ring, often very narrow and uaaswe- 
able, sometimes rather enlarged at the upper next, and 
susceptible of being folded back under the orbital border, 
or of advancing a little upon the eye-ball, as in some teee** 
of Ablepharus. The genera placed by the authors above 
quoted under the Ophiophthalminte are few, and the seen* 
not numerous. The former are Ablepharus, (?eetace4- 
thalmus, Lerista, Hysteropus, and Liahs. 

OTHIOPS, a name given by M. Menestries to a genes 
of Lacertians (Prisiidactyle Ccelodonts of Dumenl end 
Bibron, Amystes of Wiegmann). 

Generic Character.— Tongue arrow-headed in shape, m>- 
derately long, notched at the end, covered with imbnestfed 

Suamiform papillae. Intermaxillary teeth conical. 1 
axillary teeth rather compressed, the anterior 
the posterior tricuspidate. Two slightly convex naec 
plates, between which is opened the nostril situated on tee 
line of the canthus rostralis. No eyelids. A tympes* 
membrane extended within the auricular opening. N« 
scaly collar under the neck. A small fold in front of eec* 
shoulder. Ventral lamella quadrilateral, smooth, end 
disposed quincuncially. Femoral pores. Feet with **e 
toes slightly compressed, carinated below, but not ilmt*as»l 
laterally. Tail cyclotetragonal at its root, but round** 
throughout the rest of its length. 
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MM. Dirmeril and Bibron remark tbat the principal 
character of this genus is the absence of eyelids, a con- 
formation which distinguishes it from all the other known 
Pristidactyle Ccelodonts. 

Example, Ophiops elegant (Men.)— Amy stes Ehrenbergii. 
Wiegm. Olive or bronzed above. Two yellowish lines ex- 
tend along each side of the trunk; each of these yellowish 
or whitish lines separates two rows of black spots, which 
are small and very distinct in young individuals, but are 
more or less dilated and confused in adults. White below. 

Locality.— Smyrna ; Bakou. 



a, head of Ophiopt ( profile);* b, same, seen from above ; c, throat and lower 
jaw ; d, lower' part of the body, Interior surface of the thighs, &c ; e, uuder 
tide of a posterior toe. 



Ophiops elegant. 

OPHIR CYtrtN), a place which was known to the He- 
brews and to the neighbouring nations, as early as the time of 
Job, as producing such an abundance of excellent gold, that 
4 the gold of Ophir * became a proverbial expression for fine 
gold. (1 Chron. xxix. 4 ; Job, xxii. 24 ; xxviii. 16 ; Psalms, 
xlv. 9 ; Isaiah, xiii. 12.) The position of this place is very 
difficult to determine. We are informed that Solomon, in 
conjunction with Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a navy from 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the Red Sea, to Ophir, and that 
this navy returned bringing four hundred and twenty (in 
Chronicles 450) talents of gold, sandal-wood (called in our 
translation almug or algum trees), and precious stones 
(1 Kings, ix. 26-28; x. 11, compared with 2 Chron. viii. 17- 
18; ix. 10): and also that Jehoshaphat built ships of Tar- 
shish to go to Ophir for gold (in Chronicles it is said that 
he built ships to go to Tarshish), which were wrecked at 
Ezion-geber. (1 Kings, xxii. 48, 49, compared with 2 
Chron. xx. 36, 37.) We are also told in 1 Kings, x. 22, that 
Solomon had at sea a navy of Tarshish with the navy of 
Hiram ; once in three years (or every third year) came the 
navy of Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, and apes, 
and peacocks. 

Now since both Solomon and Jehoshaphat built the 
navies bound for Ophir at Ezion-geber, at the head of the 
Red Sea, it is clear that we must seek for Ophir some- 
where on the shores of the Indian Ocean, for it is highly 
improbable that Solomon's ships went farther than the 
Cape of Good Hope in one direction, or than the Indian 
Archipelago in the other: it is not likely indeed that they 
went so far either way. Nearly all the inquiries into the 
position of this place have proceeded on the assumption that 



the passage in 1 Kings, x. 22, refers to the same navy which 
is spoken of in I Kings, ix. 27, 28, &c, and consequently 
that Tarshish and Ophir were visited in the same voyage. 
It has therefore been necessary for those who make this 
assumption not only to find a place which suits the descrip- 
tion of Ophir, and which produces ' gold, sandal-wood, and 
precious stones,' but also to account for the ' silver, ivory, 
apes, and peacocks/ which were brought by the navy of 
Tarshish, and for the three years consumed in the voyage. 
But Tarshish was probably the same place as Tartessus in 
Spain, and therefore, if Tarshish and Ophir are to be con- 
nected, we must make the gratuitous supposition that there 
was another Tarshish in the East. [Tarshish.] Besides, 
Tarshish and Ophir are not mentioned together in the 
account of Solomon's voyages; the ships that went to 
Ophir (1 Kings, ix. 28) seem to have made only a single 
voyage for the purpose of fetching a specified quantity of 
gold, while the 4 navy of Tarshish' which * the king had' (not 
going to Ophir, but) 'at sea' made its voyage every three 
years ; and moreover the products of the voyages were dif- 
ferent, gold being the only article common to the two. For 
these reasons we think Major Rennell correct in saving 
' that two distinct kinds of voyages were performed by these 
fleets: that to Ophir from the Red Sea; and that to the 
coast of Guinea* (or to Tarshish, wherever it was) * from the 
Mediterranean.' (Rennell's Geography of Herodotus, vol. 
ii., p. 353.) The conjoint mention of Ophir and Tarshish 
in the account of Jehoshap hat's navy admits of easy explana- 
tion ; either there may be some mistake in the account in 
2 Chron. xx. 36, 37, which differs materially from that in 
1 Kings, xxii. 48, 49, or ' Tarshish ' in the former passage 
may mean only ' a distant voyage,' and we know that the 
phrase in the latter passage, ' ships of Tarshish,' is fre- 
quently used in the Old Testament for large strong ships. 
The question therefore as to the position of Ophir must not 
be encumbered with any considerations that refer to Tar- 
shish. The principal conjectures on the subject are the 
following : — 

1. That Ophir was in India. This was the opinion of 
Josephus. (Antiq.y viii. 6. 4.) A town Vovrapa (the Ovirirapa 
of Arrian), at or near Goa, is mentioned by Ptolemy, Ammi- 
anus, and Abulfeda ; and Sophir was the antient Egyptian 
name of India. The Septuagint translates Ophir by Sov^'p, 
2<u0(p, Zuxpdpa, and similar words. This opinion is held by 
Vitringa, Reland, and others. 

2. John dos Sanctos (a Portuguese friar quoted in Pur- 
chas's • Pilgrims'), who is followed by Bruce, D'Anville, and 
Robertson, places Ophir at Sofala, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, opposite Madagascar, chiefly on the ground of a sup- 
posed resemblance in the name. 

3. Some place it on the Persian Gulf, but on very insuf- 
ficient grounds. 

4. The most probable opinion is, that Ophir was in the 
south of Arabia. It is mentioned in connection with the 
names of Arabian tribes in Gen. x. 29. The ' gold of Ophir' 
is mentioned in the book of. Job, which is most probably of 
Arabian origin. The products of the voyage might easily 
have been obtained from Arabia, for though gold is not 
found there now, we have the testimony of several antient 
writers that it was in antient tiroes. It is however very pro- 
bable that Ophir was an emporium of the Phoenicians for 
their eastern trade ; if so, the difficulty as to the produc 
tions is removed. This opinion is held by Michael is, Gos- 
selin, Vincent, Rosenmiiller, and most modern historians. 

(Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon ; Winer's Biblisches Real- 
worterbuch ; Pictorial Bible, vol. ii., p. 347, 364.) [Arabia, 
vol. ii., p. 214; Hindustan, vol. xii., p. 222.] 

OPHISAURUS, Daudin's name for a genus of reptiles 
(Hyalinus of Merrem) nearly allied to the Scheltopusiks 
(Pseudopus, Merrem), and, according to Cuvier, one of the 
subgenera of the Anguidce. [Blindworm, vol. iv., p. 528.] 
The genus is placed by MM. Dunienl and Bibron among 
the Ptychopleures the first subfamily of their Chalcidian 
Lizards. 

Generic Character. —Tongue arrow-headed in shape, 
notched triangularly in front, free for one-third of its extent 
anteriorly, which part has granular papilla?, whilst the other 
two posterior thirds exhibit filiform papilla?. Many rows of 
palatal teeth. Intermaxillary teeth conical. Maxillary 
teeth subcylindrical, simple. Nostrils lateral, each with 
its opening in a single plate. External orifice of the ear 
very small. Eyelids; cephalic plates numerous. Body 
serpentiform. No vestige of limbs externally. Two rather 
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deep lateral furrows. No fold across the lower surface of 
the neck. 

This form is one of those transitions by which nature 
passes from one type to another. The animal, in effect, 
has the head of a Lizard on a serpentine body. There ap- 
pears to be but one species, viz. Anguis ventralis, Linn. ; 
The Glass Snake, Ceecilia maculata, Catesby. 

Description. — Colour yellowish green, spotted with black 
above. Tail longer than the body. Head very small, and 
the tongue of a singular form, according to Catesby. 




a. Head of Ophiaaurua ventraiis ; 6, head of the same from Catesby, showing 
the tongue. 

It is probable that this species is subject to slight varia- 
tions of colour. Catesby savs that the • upper part of the 
body is of a colour blended brown and green, most regu- 
larly and elegantly spotted with yellow; the belly yellow, 
the undermost part of which is brightest. Their skin is 
very smooth and shining, with smaller scales more closely 
connected, and of a different structure from other serpents.' 
General length about eighteen inches. 

The fragility of this animal equals if it does not exceed 
that of the Blindworm ; and hence, probably, its name of 
Serpent de Verre, or Glass Snake. The author last quoted 
says, • a small blow with a stick will cause the body to se- 
parate, not only at the place struck, but at two or three other 
places ; the muscles being articulated in a singular man- 
ner, quite through to the vertebra. They are generally 
said to be harmless.' There is no doubt that the species is 
innocuous. 

Geographical Distribution. — The Southern United 
States. Catesby states that the Glass Snakes appear earlier 
in the spring than any other serpent, and that they are 
numerous in the sandy woods of Virginia and Carolina. 



OPHIU'CHUS (the Serpent-bearer), one of tbe eta en- 
stellations, representing a man holding a serpent, whet t» 
twined about him. But the moderns make a separate 
constellation of the serpent. [Serpens.] Ophioehu* ha* 
also been called Anguitenens and Serpentarius. The igm 
of the man resU his feet upon the back of S corn u s, asd 
is surrounded by Scorpius, Libra, Bootes, Corona, Hcrcvfct, 
and Aquila. It is not a constellation of any note, contaiuBf 
no star of the first, and one only of the second tnagnitaaV 
The number and insignificance of the mythological tr> 
ditions connected with it are rendered less aurpnti&f by 
this paucity of remarkable stars, since the latter is a pre- 
sumption that the constellation itself is of a later date tiaa 
Orion or Ursa Major. 

The following is a list of the principal stars : it wtD be 
observed that the letters o, p, q, and r, have been given twice; 
the second is in all three cases the star so designated by 
Flams teed. 
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OPHIU'RA, Lamarck's name for a genus of Star ft Jin 
M. de Blainville makes it the first genus {EvryaJ* \mrt 
the other) of his Asterophydea, or more correctly. Jr*r~~ 
phidia, the second family of his Stei/eridea {AtUruK 
Linn.) 

Astkrophioia. 



OphtMonu ventraiis. 



Body small, disciform, very much flattened, the 
ference furnished with appendages more or let* clos^aaec 
serpentiform, squamous, and without inferior furrow 

The organization of this family differs in man* p 

• a of Flamsteed. 

!Krroueous)y called p by Flamaleed. 
Called t by Flnnutecd. but ptubably e of Bayer. 
This letter was given becauee Flamsteed bad rro 
rfof»a)er. 

I IS cither thia nor any other star agree* w ith A in Bayer a Ma, 

% Flamfcteed's 38 Ophiuelii b »lso his 31 Seorjiftl. 

«♦ Doe* not »ktt€ with Bnyer. 

H 46 Ophinchi of Flamsteed does not exiat, bat b an eranv «f m 

jj 65 of Flamsteed waa either a mistake or ha* dmarpeniv< 
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from that of the true Astoria; and there is also a dif- 
ference in their habits. 

Ophiura. 

Body discoid, depressed, rather small, subquinquelobate, 
covered with a coriaceous skin, and provided at its circum- 
ference with five simple, very long, very slender, squamous 
rays, without any trace of an inferior furrow, but always 
accompanied laterally with spines more or less moveable, 
and with two rows only of -large cirrhi, or suckers, one on 
each side below. 

Mouth in the midst of five very short slits, not exceeding 
the demi-diameter of the body, and furnished with a few 
papilliform suckers (eight), and on the edges with five 
groups of scales, which are often dentiform. 

Orifice* of the ovaries very large, in the shape of a slit on 
each side of the root of the rays. 

No madreporiform tubercle. (Blainv.) 



Species the spines of whose rays are very short and 
applied (appliquees). 

Example, Ophiura texturata. (Stella lacertosa, Link.) 
Descripti <#!.— Brownish or brownish white ; rays smoothly 
subulate ; the scales on the lower surface disposed trifan- 
ously ; the papillae of the sides very small and adpressed. 

Geographical Distribution. — The European Seas. La- 
marck adds the Atlantic Ocean. It was taken very abun- 
dantly iu the trawl in Davis's Strait in Sir Edward Parry's 
first voyage ; and occurs on the British coasts. 




Ophiura texturata 

€, front: 6, bock | c, portion of oentre and arm magnified (front) ; d, the 
■ame (ttack). 

Species the spines tf whose rays are long, and not ap- 
plied. 

Examples, Ophiura anmUosa and Ophiura granulata. 

Ophiura annulosa. 

Description.— Brownish, rays long, smoothly subulate, 
spinous at the sides, the spines annulose, and subad pressed ; 
back of the disk echinulate. 

Geographical Distribution. — Australasia ; first made 
known apparently by the voyage of Pe>on and Le Sueur. 
P C, No 1033. 



View of back (principal figure), a. Portion of arm, under tide, magnified 
b, the tame, upper side i c, front view of ceutre, 

Ophiura granulata (Ophiura echinata, Lam., Stella gra* 
nulata, Link.). 



a, front 
(front), 



Ophiura granulata. 
», back? e, portion of arm at the back (nat.aitc)*, 4 0* lama 

Vol. XVI.-3 M 
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Description.— Blackish ; disk granulated above; rays 
echinato-spinose; spines thick, rather longer ' than the 
width of the rays. 

Geographical Distribution. — European seas, those of the 
West Indies, the Atlantic, &c. 

M. de Blainville states that he has made observations on 
three species at least of this genus in the three seas which 
bathe the coasts of France. The geuus, he observes, is evi- 
dently very distinct from that of the true Asteria? both in 
the singular disposition of the appendages of the body and 
from the absence of the madreporiform tubercle. The 
mouth is also much more efficiently armed in consequence of 
the manner in which the spines or tubercles unite at the 
angles of the interfissural spaces of the mouth, so as to form 
a kind of teeth as thick as the body itself. The eggs are 
united in considerable oviform masses. 

M. de Blainville is further of opinion that the best cha- 
racters are to be drawn from the number and the length of 
the lateral spines of the rays, and perhaps from the propor- 
tion of these last compared with the diameter of the body ; 
and better still by the disposition and number of the rows 
of plates which cover the rays. This last appears to him the 
most certain, and is that to which he has bad recourse in 
his monograph. 

Geographical Distribution. — Very general ; hardly any 
seas are without species of this genus ; and there are many 
in those of Europe, though M. de Blainville thinks that 
zoologists have exaggerated the number. 

Habits. — The Ophtura? swim and creep often with much 
facility in all directions, agitating the appendages of the 
arms in a serpent-like manner. 

Euryale. (Astrophyton, Link. ; Gorgonocephalus, Leach.) 

Body regular, depressed, rather small, pentagonal, pro- 
vided with five appendages or rays rounded above, flattened 
below, dividing, dichotomizing, and attenuating more and 
more to the extremities, which are cirrhous. 

Mouth at the centre of five converging furrows, in form of 
holes, not extending to the circumference of the body, and 
bordered with papilliform suckers. (Blainv.) 




Euryale palmifrra. 
a, front *iew ; b. centre and part of arm (front— oat, rite) ; e, the tame (back 
*«. efae) i 4, ectreait jr of one era (nai. eiae). 



Species whose rays dichotomize but kttU, emd of a die* 

tancefrom the root. 
Example, Euryale palmifera. 

Description.- -Kavs simple below, dichotomo-pel— la at 
the apex ; back muncated with two rows of Inbaicka 

0. 

Species whose rays are divided ami dickoiommmd /rem 
the base or root. 

Examples, Euryale scutata and Euryale < 

Euryale scutata (Euryale verrucosvm, ' 
torn scutatum, Link. ; Asterias Caput Medusee* Usi^ 

Description. — Disk wide, radiated above with amrtv ns» : 
rays beneath planulate, bifariously papillate ; ye^Mm vorj 
small and submargiual. 

Geographical Distribute on.— Indian ate* and theatof tW 
North ; said to have been taken on the coast* of a— «Jr»^ 



Euryale scutata. 

a, back; •.front; c, central portion of back faaLeian); 4 an>ananfmaa 
— nat. «i«e). 

Euryale costosa. (Astrophyton costosum\ Link ) 

Description.— Back of the disk with ton unarejai na» a 
pairs, truncate at the apex ; rays dichotomoua, vexv n»wn 
and transversely rugose. 

Geographical Distribution.— Seas of America. 

Habits.— M. de Blainville remarks that bo knowt of av 
author who has observed an Euryale alive, or at fro ej erfe 
has published bis observations ; but it is nrmrthcirai aw 
that these animals make use of the rirrhi of their as* c* 
entrap their prey and bring it to the month ; that tbtw in- 
here strongly by their upper disk, and that it is ««*a ±£ 
ficult to detach them. We have often seen thorn cLara* * 
their arms to the branches of Gorgonict % avc, eat* a** 
specimens are to be found in most museums. 
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Boryale c 
a, centre (front— nat. sbe). 

Geographical Distribution of the £tmj#.— Though the 
species do not appear to be numerous, the form seems to be 
found in all 



Fossil AstbropUidia. 
Ophiura. 

Professor Phillips, in his * Geology of the Yorkshire 
Coast,' figures a species (Ophiura Milleri, Phillips) from the 
marls tone. Mr. B rode rip (Geol. Trans., vol. v., 2nd series) 
describes and figures another (Ophiura Egertoni), found in 
masses of micaceous sandstone which had fallen from the 
cliffs about half a mile west of Bridport harbour. The last- 
named species, Mr. Broderip states, approaches very nearly 
to the recent Ophiura text ur at a, 

OPHTHALMIA (from ophthalmos, tyOakpbc, the 'eye') 
ii an inflammation of the eye. General ophthalmia, or an 
inflammation of the whole globe of the eye, is a very rare 
occurrence. Cases however do occur, from severe injuries 
or other causes, in which the signs of all the special forms of 
ophthalmia are combined, and they are the most formidable 
affections to which the eye is liable. Unless met by the 
most active antiphlogistic treatment, they usually terminate 
in complete destruction of the organ. 

In the large majority of inflammations of the eye, one 
part of it is alone or especially affected. Hence there have 
been described numerous varieties of ophthalmia, a distinct 
name being formed for the inflammation of each part 
or tissue by appending the termination itis to its ana- 
tomical name; as conjunctivitis, iritis, and corneitis, for 
the inflammations of the conjunctiva, iris, and cornea. 
[Eye.] 

Of all the varieties of ophthalmia, slight inflammation of 
the conjunctiva is the most frequent. It is the common 
result of all slightly irritating bodies being introduced be- 
tween the eyelid*, and of the application of cold, in which 
case it is often called catarrhal ophthalmia. Its symptoms 
are redness, varying from a pale-pink to a scarlet colour, of 
the external membrane of the eye and of the lining of the 



eyelids, the blood-vessels (which are naturally invisible) 
appearing swollen and tortuous, and making the front of 
the eye what is commonly called blood-shot; swelling of 
the eyelids and increased thickness and puffin ess of the 
conjunctiva of the ball; and an increased secretion of 
opaque white or yellow tenacious mucus which agglutinates 
the eyelids. The pain is seldom acute, except in severe 
cases, in which it has a peculiar character, as if there were 
dust or fine sand rubbing between the eyelids. There is 
rarely any intolerance of light or any constitutional affco 
tion, and the vision is not at all affected, except by the swell- 
ing of the eyelids and the accumulated mucus. 

In this, the common inflammation of the eyes, no active 
means need be employed. In the most severe cases, blood 
should be taken from the arm ; but in general, the applica- 
tion of leeches, cooling lotions applied to the eyes, and mild 
purgatives or sweating medicines, are sufficient for the 
removal of the inflammation, which, as it does not affect a 
part directly important to vision nor spread beyond the 
tissue first affected, rarely leaves any inconvenience behind. 
In the mild cases of this kind, a lotion composed of two 
grains of sulphate of zinc to the ounce of water is the best, 
and generally a sufficient remedy; the eyes should be 
washed with it three times a day. 

That which' is commonly called pucnlent ophthalmia is a 
much more serious form of inflammation of the conjunctiva. 
It was observed in its greatest severity in the European 
armies engaged in Napoleon's campaign in Egypt, and is 
therefore sometimes called Egyptian ophthalmia; and 
from its appearing to spread from one individual to another 
by the contact of the purulent matter secreted by the in- 
flamed eyes, it has also* received the name of contagious 
ophthalmia. In this form, which has often appeared as an 
epidemic,* and is generally acknowledged to be liable to 
spread by contagion, all the symptoms of the preceding are 
greatly aggravated. The conjunctiva is intensely red, and 
so swollen that it is raised in a deep ring round the cornea, 
whose edges it overlaps so as almost totally to obstruct 
the sight. The conjunctiva of the eyelids is at the same 
time excessively inflamed, and by effusion into their loose 
cellular tissue they often become so distended that they 
completely cover the front of the eye. A considerable 
quantity of acrid yellow puriform discharge constantly 
flows between the eyelids, producing excoriations of them 
and of the cheeks. The pain is often extremely acute, 
vividly smarting, or hot and burning, and it is accompanied 
by some intolerance of light. From the conjunctiva, which 
it first affect*, the purulent ophthalmia often spreads rapidly 
to the other tissues of the eye ; producing ulceration and 
sloughing, or excessive opacity of the cornea, and all the 
worst results of inflammation of the several tissues, even 
to suppuration and destruction of the whole of one or both 
eye-balls. 

The treatment of this form of ophthalmia must be active 
in proportion" to the rapidity of its destructive effects when 
unchecked. Large bleedings, both general and local, should 
be employed, and repeated till the inflammation is evidently 
reduced; and purgatives and the various other antiphlogistic 
means should be administered, as in the treatment of an 
acute inflammation of the most vitally important organ. 
When the inflammation is somewhat checked, the greatest 
benefit is derived from the application of powerful astrin- 
gents to the eye, a mode ot treatment which may be 
adopted with equal advantage in these and in the severer 
cases of catarrhal ophthalmia. The best material is a solu 
tion of from two to four grains of lunar caustic to the ounce 
of water; of which one or two drops should be let fall into 
the eyes once or twice a day, according to the severity of the 
inflammation. This remedy produces considerable pain for 
a short time after its application, but is generally produc- 
tive of the most beneficial results. 

One of the most common effects of the purulent ophthal- 
mia, when prevented by active treatment from producing its 
worst results, is a thickening and roughness of the inflamed 
lining of the eyelids, to which the name of granular con- 

* A terete epidemic of purulent ophthalmia is now raging in the Belgian 
army. It first appeared in 1814, but it is chiefly since 1830 that it has raged 
with such extreme intensity hs to have attacked an eighth and in some regi- 
ments half the soldiers. Since its commencement It has affected more than a 
hundred thousand i«rsons, and has deprivt-d many of their sight. (See the 
Report on the ophthalmia of the Belgian army, receutly presented to the 
Preach Academy of Medicine, by M. Gaffe, in their Bulletin of January lfc 
1840.) , 
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junctiva is given. The affected surface looks like that of a 
florid ulcer, and the friction of its irregularities upon the 
front of the eye-ball keeps up a constant slight inflammation, 
of which the common consequence is a complete opacity of 
the cornea. The granular conjunctiva may be treated by 
the application of powerful astringents or caustics; the 
most efficient, though a severe remedy, is to rub the rough 
surface with a piece of sulphate of copper, taking care after 
its application that no considerable portion of it comes in 
contact with the front of the eye. 

Infants of three or four days old are often the subjects of 
a very severe form of inflammation of the conjunctiva, to 
which the name of the ophthalmia of new-born children has 
been given. Its course and effects are similar to those just 
described, and it sometimes produces entire destruction of 
the eye before it attracts proper attention, for the eyelids 
are commonly agglutinated together by the discharge, and 
are so swollen that they obscure the front of the eye. Its 
severest form mav be suspected when the upper eyelid is 
much swollen and is externally of a bright red colour. The 
treatment must be similar in its principles to that for the 
corresponding disease in the adult ; in severe cases a leech 
aboulct be applied to the temples and purgatives should be 
administered in all ; and when the inflammation is some- 
what relieved, or from the first, if it be not very severe, 
astringent lotions should be dropped into the eyes. The 
best form is composed of from two to ten grains of alum in 
an ounce of water, beginning with the smaller quantity and 
gradually increasing the strength. 

Another form of inflammation of the conjunctiva is that 
called strumous ophthalmia. It occurs in children of scro- 
fulous habit, and is chiefly remarkable for the extreme in- 
tolerance of light by which it is accompanied. The patient 
cannot be induced to open the eyes, or even to raise them 
to the light, but keeps his head down, with the eyelids 
pressed together upon the ball of the eye, and carefully 
covered with his hands or his clothes. The degree of in- 
flammation is by no means proportionate to the severity of 
this symptom ; the conjunctiva is usually only a little red- 
dened, but in many cases little pustular elevations form 
upon the edges of the cornea. The treatment of these cases 
should be chiefly that adapted for the constitutional dis- 
order on which their peculiarities depend. [Scrofula..] 
Pure air and exercise, mild aperients and tonics, and espe- 
cially bark and iodine, should be administered, and the 
general health should be carefully attended to. In the 
earlier stages a few leeches may be applied, but afterwards 
counter-irritation by blisters placed behind the ears, or by 
tartar-emetic ointment rubbed on the same parts, is most 
useful. Slightly astringent lotions may also be applied 
to the eyes, and the ulcers or little pustules on the cornea 
touched with the solid nitrate of silver (lunar caustic). 

The characters of inflammation of the sclerotica are very 
different from those of inflammation of the conjunctiva, but 
very often the two affections are coincident, so that the 
appearances belonging to each are confounded. In sclero- 
titis, as this form of ophthalmia is sometimes called, the 
redness of the eve has a rose- pink or violet tinge, rather 
than the scarlet hue which is seen in the preceding form ; 
for the distended vessels are fewer and smaller, and are to a 
certain extent obscured by the conjunctiva, beneath which 
they lie. This redness is most intense in a zone around the 
cornea, at whioh the enlarged vessels are concentrated like 
rays, and from whose outer border the redness diminishes in 
brightness till it is nearly lost at the angles of the eye ; and 
by this circumstance sclerotitis is further distinguished from 
inflammation of the conjunctiva, in which the redness in- 
creases with the distance from the cornea. In sclerotitis 
there is always considerable pain of a dull heavy kind, which 
often extends all round the orbit, or over the forehead and 
head, and is accompanied by intolerance of light and a pro- 
fuse secretion, not of mucus or pus, as in the preceding 
cases, but of hot tears. The pain is very often aggravated 
in the evening, or throughout the night 

The treatment of inflammation ofthe sclerotica must, as 
Jar as general means are concerned, be the same as for acute 
inflammation of the conjunctiva. The application of astrin- 
gents or stimulants is useless, and sometimes injurious; the 
vapour of hot water and other warm fomentations are the 
local means which are most agreeable to the patient The 
moderate use of mercury is generally useful. In rheumatic 
and gouty conditions of the system, with which this form of 



ophthalmia is often connected, and is than called : 
or arthritic ophthalmia, the treatment adapted to thai 
disorder should, as far as possible, be combined wiifc 
means which are proper for the local die****. [Goer; 
Rheumatism.] 

Inflammation of the cornea, corneitjs, or lueetiiav a 
very generally connected with some degree of the pieia^se, 
Its signs are those which are common to the inaejasaejiae* 
of all the deep-seated tissues, via. dull pain* intalsasmca «f 
light, and profuse discharge of hot burning tears ; at mi 
same time a few vessels passing inward from the red sees 
around the cornea become visible upon its surface ; is Seas 
its transparency and becomes hasy, or assumes a j 
and often an opaque chalky-white hue, from the < 
of lympth between its lamino. [Lsucoma.] In very i 
cases suppuration takes place in the cornea, and si i 
a yellow colour and ulcerates ; or matter is poured seas the 
anterior chamber [Hypopium], or the cornea is perfbialed by 
ulcers and the iris protrudes ; or it sloughs and beeasaas 
soft and weak, so that staphyloma u produced. 

The treatment of corneitis in its active state is the anee 
as that for inflammation of the sclerotica. After taw m- 
flammation is subdued, its effects (which the situacon ef ta* 
cornea renders peculiarly important) admit of but tank 
useful treatment The opacity which romaina, when a a 
superficial, is usually gradually removed, and that prw 
may be in some degree assisted by the application of a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver or some other stimulaat ; tfeo 
ulcerations generally proceed best when left to thea a e J i e *. 
the chasms which tney leave being gradually fiUed up, aae* 
the yellow tinge of the cornea which accompanies mcas 
being exchanged for a grey or bluish colour; the saae 
serious effects, such as staphyloma, extensive linnw, 
sloughing, protrusion of the iris, &c, are irremediaak. 

Inflammation of the iris has already been areata* «£ 
[Iritis.] 

Inflammation of the membrane of the aqueoue husaear a 
not uncommon in young persons ; it in marked by dettaoa 
and haziness of the cornea (which is surrounded bv the *» 
cular red xone formed bv the distended vessels o/ thv mk~ 
rotica), an alteration in tne colour of the iris, which aseaae* 
a dull reddish hue, and a turbid or purulent appearance a* 
the aqueous humour, with, in some cases, h v po pium . Tar 
proper treatment does not differ essentially from that «f wt 
flammation ofthe iris or sclerotica, with which this Urm a* 
ophthalmia, like all the affections of the deep seated taiau 
of the eye, is very generally conjoined. 

The inflammations of the parts of the eye which ant st21 
more deeply seated are much rarer than any ef the p*- 
ceding ; their symptoms also are more obscure, and ibr* an 
seldom found uncombined with those of some other far* a" 
ophthalmia. Their signs are similar to those of the iaama 
matrons ofthe sclerotica and cornea; but the intokraocr 4 
light and the loss of vision are usually greater the* mW 
arise from the degree of inflammation which exsrts m is* 
visible tissues. The treatment must be similar to tnet far 
the acute inflammation of the iris or cornea, and be actHvS 
administered for the nature of the parts affected uaa.i 
the least disorganisation of them of the highest na*c*v 
ance. 

All kinds of ophthalmia may either become eheocoe alar 
having existed for some time as acute diseases, or mav '« 
chronic from their commencement Their ay mphi sa V n 
either case differ only in degree from those of tha aorc* 
sponding acute forms, and the treatment of them saeaU W 
the same in principle, though less active. Coemser trr*v 
tion by blisters or other means, applied to the sm?heaa> 
hood of the eyes, or setons in the back of the nark. *» 
among the most useful means ; and of the milder fbraw *i 
astringent lotions, the vinum opii is the best for all taw asm 
superficially seated of the chronic ophthalmias. 

CPICI. [Osci.] 

OPIE, JOHN, the son of a carpenter at St Ageee a*a- 
Truro in Cornwall, in which parish he waa bora aim 
was one of those artists who may be said to have becsi g*w* 
with an intuitive feeling guiding them towards a eWmuv 
tion against which all circumstances appear to cetisawt h 
this respect there was a striking similarity n etware Or* 
andCarstens. [Carstxns.] The humble ceevbtiaa «f fc> 
family was the least obstacle ; for besides thai, tease wa 
nothing around him either to awaken his perceptions af art 
or to encourage his early attempts in it Intends**; to area 
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him up to bis own trade, his father was much more dis- 
posed to check what he cousidered an idle boyish pastime 
than to foster proofs of dawning talent. Opie however 
was not to be deterred by his father's disapprobation; 
he began to take likenesses of his relatious and neigh- 
boars, the fame of which productions caused him to be re- 
garded as a prodigy, and attracted the notice of Dr. John 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar), then practising as a physician at Truro. 
The Doctor possessed considerable knowledge of painting, 
and took Opie into his house in the double capacity of his 
protegS and his footboy. How long he remained beneath 
Wolcot' s roof is not known, nor what immediately led to his 

Suitting it. Opie afterwards came to the metropolis under 
le doctor's immediate care and protection. In the time 
between leaving his sen ice and coming up to town, he pur- 
sued his art as an itinerant portrait-painter, and with such 
success, that though his charges never amounted to the value 
of any gold coin, he was able not only to make a smart ap- 
pearance, but to remit money to his mother. 

On arriving at London with Wolcot (1781), he was intro- 
duced to Sir J. Reynolds, whom he found more liberal of 
advice than lavish of expressions of astonishment at the 
talents of an untaught lad. Wolcot's object however was to 
secure immediate fame for his proteg6 as a miraculous 
genius, and distinction for himself as a discriminating and 
generous patron. 

Aware that the public are always ready to meet any no- 
velty or wonder more than half way, the doctor took his 
measures accordingly, and with such success, that within a 
very short time his Cornish lad became almost the rage 
among the fashionable world. Visitors and sitters so 
thronged around him, that their carriages literally crowded 
the street where he resided. But people cannot wonder for 
ever : the fever of fashionable admiration subsided almost 
as rapidly as it had come on ; not that Opie was absolutely 
left all at once without sitters, but he was comparatively de- 
serted : — public curiosity had been gratified. In fact he was 
ill suited to become a permanent favourite with the fashion- 
able ; there was nothing engaging in his person and address, 
no flattery either in his language or his pencil, which latter 
possessed much more of vigour and homely truth than of grace 
and artificial refinement; and he succeeded far better with 
male heads and strongly marked countenances than with 
females and with pretty faces. When it had subsided, how- 
ever, the tide of fashionable patronage left him in comfort- 
able circumstances. Ho further sought to establish his in- 
dependence by marrying the daughter of a wealthy pawn- 
broker, but the match proved a most unhappy one, and he 
wasglacLto obtain a divorce. In 1798 he ventured upon a 
second union, and married Amelia, the daughter of Dr. 
Aiderson, a physician at Norwich. In this lady, who sub- 
sequently became one of the most popular novelists of 
the day, he found an intellectual companion and judicious 
adviser. 

Instead of abandoning portrait-painting on the discourage- 
ment immediately following his first success, Opie divided 
his attention between that and historical painting, in 
which latter his best known productions are — * The 
Murder of James I. of Scotland ;' the ' Death of David 
Rizzio;' 'Arthur taken prisoner;' 'Hubert and Arthur;' 
4 Belisarius ;' * Juliet in the garden,* &c. None of these 
works affect ideal beauty or refined poetical conception, but 
they are stamped by a peculiar energy of style, and by a 
vivid reality, for instead of attending to conventional beau- 
ties, the artist adhered closely to his models ; one fortunate 
consequence of which was the striking and remarkable 
truth of his colouring. 

Opie's education had been exceedingly limited, and was 
in no degree a literary one. Sensible of his deficiency in 
that respect, he sought to repair it in after-life by studying 
the best English authors, and having a clear judgment and a 
strong memory, distinguished himself in conversation by his 
force of intellect. Thus qualified he aspired to the professor- 
ship of painting at the Royal Academy, having previously 
delivered a course of lectures at the British Institution ; but 
he withdrew on finding himself opposed by Fuseli. When 
the latter was obliged to resign on being appointed Keeper, 
Opie again offered himself as candidate, and was chosen. 
He delivered only four lectures (afterwards published 
by his widow), in the months of February ana March, 
1807. On the 9th of the following April he died, and 
was buried on the 20th in St. Paul's cathedral, near Sir J. 
Reynolds. 



OPI'LIUS. [Macrinus.] 




CoinofOpilioi. 
British Museum. Actual size. 

OPISTHO'COMUS^ [Cracid*, vol. viii., p. 131.] 

OPITZ, MARTIN, considered the father of modern 
German poetry, was born atBunzlau in Silesia, in 1597. 
While at the gymnasium at Breslau, he produced several 
Latin poems, which were printed. On quitting Breslau, he 
studied successively at Heuthen, Frankfort, and Heidel- 
berg ; and it was at the first-mentioned place that he com- 
posed his dissertation entitled ' Aristarchus, sive de Con- 
temptu Linguae Teutonic®/ 1G18, in which he vindicates 
the merits of his native tongue. At Heidelberg he formed 
many literary friendships, and met with patrons whose 
attachment afterwards proved highly serviceable to him. 

Having renounced his legal studies, be began to employ 
his pen very industriously both in Latin and German com- 
position. Yet, whether from restlessness of disposition or 
some other cause, he was continually changing his place of 
abode. Scarcely had he been a year at Heidelberg when 
he quitted it for Strasburg, and in the course of a short 
time after (1820) visited the Netherlands, when he became 
acquainted with Vossius, Rutgersius, and Dan. Heinsius. 
The example of this last eminent scholar determined him 
to cultivate his native tongue with still greater assiduity, 
and to do for the German language and poetry what had 
already been accomplished in that of Holland. In the fol- 
lowing year he accompanied his friend Heinrich Albert 
Hamilton, a young Dane of noble family, to Holstein ; and 
while he was his guest composed his ' Trostgedicht,' or 
poem on Consolation in the Disasters of War, which how- 
ever he did not publish until nearly thirteen years after- 
wards (1633), when war was raging in Germany. In 1622 
he was invited by the Prince of Siebenbiirgen (Gabriel 
Bethlen) to become teacher of philosophy and humanities 
at the school of Weissenburg. It was during his residence 
there that he commenced his ' Daeia Antiqua,' an histo- 
rical work of great labour and research, on which he em- 
ployed himself for sixteen years, but which was left incom- 
plete, and lost when his MSS. were dispersed after his 
death. He returned to Liegnitz in 1623, and in the follow- 
ing year appeared the first edition of bis poems. Not very 
long after he spent some time in travelling through Saxony, 
and subsequently proceeded to Vienna, where he was no- 
ticed by Ferdinand II., who even bestowed a laurel crown 
upon him for his poem on the death of the archduke, which 
production however was rather a triumphal song in honour 
of the Austrian monarchy. 

In 1626 he accepted the post of private secretary to Count 
von Dohna, a nobleman equally eminent as a soldier, a 
statesman, and a scholar ; and notwithstanding his patron 
was a Catholic, and Opits a Lutheran, with very little taste 
moreover for military affairs, they lived together upon the 
very best footing, and the poet was enabled to gratify his 
passion for travelling, by accompanying the count to Paris, 
where he became acquainted with Hugo Grotius and other 
eminent literary persons. His patron dying shortly after 
(1633) their return from France, Opitx (who had previously 
had a patent of nobility conferred upon him by the emperor, 
with the style of Opitz von Boberfeld) met with another 

frotector in the Duke of Brieg, who enabled him to visit 
Russia, in order that he might there pursue his studies at a 
distance from the troubles which then agitated Germany. 
For some time he continued settled at Danzig, where, 
having recommended himself to Uladislaus IV. of Poland, 
by a poem on his campaign against Russia — one of his 
most masterly and energetic productions— he was appointed 
Polish historiographer. But while his literary reputation 
was daily increasing, and his circumstances becoming more 

Erosperous, a dreadful plague broke out in Danzig, to which 
e fell a victim, August 20th, 1639, iu his forty-second 
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year. Owing to the fear of contagion* his papen and 
manuscript* were put away and irrecoTerably lost. 

His published works however sufficiently attest the im- 
portant services he performed for German literature, more 
especially as regards the language and its mechanical struc- 
ture. As a pof A he can be considered great only by compa- 
rison with his predecessors and contemporaries. Though 
strong native good sense and amiable feelings display them- 
selves in his productions, together with great correctness 
and purity of style, and occasionally great felicity of expres- 
sion, there is more of the orator than of the poet in his com- 
positions ; more of elaborate study and sound judgment than 
impassioned feeling. Still he rendered most essential ser- 
vices to the literutare of his country ; and but for bis labours 
in refining the language, the poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would have had to contend with nearly all the difficul- 
ties which the labours of Opitz had helped to remove. 
Opitz succeeded best in moral and didactic subjects, such as 
his ' Preis der Qemuthsruhe,' ' Vielgut,' &c. Among his 
lyric productions his version of the Psalms contains some of 
his roost successful efforts. His prose style has also much 
merit, and recommends itself by the qualities of correctness, 
precision, and clearness, in which respect his translation of 
Barclay's' Argenis' (1696) is a masterpiece, considering 
in what condition the language was at the time when it was 
produced. 

OPIUM. [PapavkrO 

OPIUM TRADE. The cultivation, mode of preparing, 
and medical properties of opium, are treated of under 
Papaver : in the present notice we shall confine our atten- 
tion to the consumption and commerce of opium. 

The principal countries in which opium is medicated are 
India, Turkey, and Persia. The poppy is cultivated in 
Egypt and Arabia; in Italy, France, and several other 
parts of Europe ; but, with the exception of the two former 
countries, rather for the sake of its capsule and the oil 
extracted from its seeds than for the inspissated juice. 
Indian opium is distinguished into two kinds, the Patna, 
grown in the province of Bahar, and that grown in the 
province of Benares, the former of which is most esteemed. 
The opium produced in the district of Malwa is still less 
esteemed than that of Benares, being, it is said, not so 'plea- 
sant,' and the flavour less ' mellow ;' and the best Indian 
opium is inferior to that of Turkey. For some time the quan- 
tity of opium produced and brought to the Eastern markets 
from all parts was not equal to the demand, and the Malwa 
and Turkish opium were introduced to supply the deficiency. 
At first there was a strong prejudice against the latter. 
The Turkey opium was introduced into the Indian Archi- 
pelago in 1815, and the merchants reluctantly consented to 
its constituting one-fourth of the supply for the year ; but 
two years afterwards they expressly stipulated for one-half, 
and in the following year for three-fourths, although the 
price rose, while Indian opium was stationary. A strong 
preference has also been shown in China for the Turkish 
opium, which has been introduced by the Americans. The 
annual imports of Turkey opium into China are estimated 
at about 1500 chests. Several thousand persons are engaged 
in the cultivation in Turkey. They are generally very poor, 
and the quantity annually brought to market by each cultiva- 
tor does not usually exceed one or two baskets. The annual 
average produce of Turkey is estimated at 3000 baskets, or 
about 400,000 lbs., eoual in weight to 2666 chests of the 
Indian opium. The whole quantity of land under the poppy 
cultivation in India is said not to exceed 50,000 acres, and 
perhaps about as many persons are employed in the cultiva- 
tion. It is under a strict monopoly, and the advances made 
by the government are a great. inducement to the peasant to 
engage in the cultivation. Milburn {Oriented Commerce* p. 
294) gives the following account of the opium monopoly : — 
' The monopoly in the trade of opium, or the cultivation of 
the poppy, may be traced at least as far back as the com- 
mencement of the British influence in Bengal. The advan- 
tages resulting from it were for several years merely con- 
sidered as a part of the emoluments of certain officers under 
the government. In the year 1773 it was taken out of their 
hands, and the profit of the trade assumed for the benefit 
of the Company. The provision of the article was for many 
years let out upon contract. The opium concern continued 
under the direction of the Board of Revenue till 1793, when 
it was transferred to the Board of Trade. On the expi- 
ration of the contracts, in 1797, the cultivation of opium 
was restricted to Bahar ami Benares , and discontinued in 



Bengal : the mode of provision bv asrency was i 
and still continues in practice. In July, 1799, soot regu- 
lations were published " for the guidance of aQ 
concerned in the provision of opium on the part of ^ 
ment, and for preventing the illicit cultivation of the | 
and the illicit importation or traffic in the article of c 
Under these regulations, which were further 
1807, the cultivation of the poppy, except on artnual ef 
government, is expressly forbidden ; but it b left e&tvalv 
at the option of the cultivator to enter into engagement* sa 
account of government at a settled price, or to dechaa a 
altogether. The quantity grown, which is limited, t» aoU ay 
public auction at two annual saues at Calcutta, io Dtoeeta*a* 
and February.' The monopoly is said in some years to hsTt 
vielded 1,000,000/. It has not been possible to extend it to 
Malwa, but the East India Company grant pes*** for \±m 
transit of Malwa opium to the place of shipment. (Hte*rt 
of a committee of the House of Lords ' On the Amur* of tha 
East India Company,' 1 830.) 

Opium is often adulterated with the pulverised leaves 
and stalks of the poppy, which are mixed up into a nvuv 
laginous mass with gum arabic or some similar sabetanea. 
Milburn {Oriental Commerce) gives the folio wing d«t- 
tions for testing the quality and purity of opium : — * Opna 
is very heavy, of a dense texture, commonly soft enow|h » 
receive an impression from the finger. It should be rhis 
moderately firm ; its colour a very dark-brown yellow, m 
dark that, unless held to the light, it appears black; of a 
strong smell and bitter taste ; as free from leaves a* posaaaaf , 
and care should be taken, by rubbing it between the War 
and thumb, that there is no roughness or grittineea. Tfiad 
which is soft should be rejected? In Sumatra the oaves* 
prepared for smoking is frequently adulterated wilh pine* 
sugar, and crude opium with the fruit of the pesaaar, cr 
plantain. 

The East India opium is exported in chests, of IWtte 
each, lined with hides. The principal market is China : bat 
it is also in demand in all Eastern countries, the Matey 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and other talaads «f 
the Indian Archipelago. In 1821, of the total quaaati 
exported from Calcutta, three-fourths were for Cbma ual 
Macao, a fifth for Penang, and between a seventh and aa 
eighth for Java. Mr. Crawfurd states {Indian Arck»f*iif% 
vol. if., p. 520) that in the islands opium sold at an aatraao 
upon the monopoly price of Bengal of 168 per ceoU aaat 
upon the first cost of 3025 per cent It is a lawful tztdi 
throughout all the islands, but the article pays a heaver daer. 
In Java the native princes monopolise the sale, and arm 1 
to the European government In 1820 the coaaaajasAfaa 
of the island was about 550 chests, but varied with tta 
annual price. Previous to 1811, under the DvJcfc **» 
vernment, the annual consumption varied frosm ftte a» 
1200 chests; but while Java was in our poaaeasaaA, S* 
Stamford Raffles fixed it at 300 chests, without exoitag as* 
disturbance or creating an illicit trade. Tbeoptom trada • 
farmed in Sumatra. In Siam opium is a prohibited mrtxk . 
and in a commercial treaty which the Siamese entered as* 
with the East India Company in 1833, it is declared 1 
to be seized and destroyed whenever found. 

Mr. Davis states (* China,' vol ii., p. 453) thai 
grossing taste for opium pervades all classes in Chi 
that it has spread with astonishing rapidity. Free* lis 
superior classes, who were the first to practise it, tW 
habit of opium smoking has descended and becom* gssaacat 
'Worthless subordinates in offices and neJarioo* Uadan 
first introduced the abuse ; young persona of family, wealth 
citizens, and merchants adopted the custom ; until at leaf s 
reached the common people. I have learned on aof 
from scholars and official persons, that opium smokes* < 
in all the provinces, but the larger proportion of thcea as* 
to be found in the government offices ; and that it wocM a* 
a fallacy to suppose that there are not smokers amnm ^ 
ranks of civil ana military officers below the staliaa of pea- 
vincial governors and their deputies.* (Memorial u ta» 
Emperor, from one of the Chinese Censors.) Mr, Gataaaff 
('Journal of Three Voyages,' p. 61) aaya of the Tt w 
sailors, that most of them are smokers of opium, tad taatt 
when the weather is rough, and more than or dinar y i 
tion is required from them, they turn in and 



themselves with this drug ; and on shore they mdads* • 
smoking it until all their wages are squandered. Tb«erag 
is prepared for smoking by being boiled or teethed to easav 
rate tho resinous parts, and the remainder ia made »p assa 
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small balls, one' of which is placed in a wooden pipe with 
some combustible substance, when as many whiffs ere 
taken as the habit of the smoker will permit. At convivial 
entertainments a dish of. the prepared opium is often 
brought in with a lamp, and the host, taking up a large 
pipe, lights it, and after two or three whiffs, passes it to his 
guests, the pipe making its rounds until all are intoxicated. 
The whole of the tribes of the Indian Islands more frequently 
smoke opium th**\ eat or chew it They in fact chew to- 
bacco and smoke opium, while the practice of the Turks 
tnd other people of Asia is directly the reverse. Raffles 
states ('Java,' vol. i., p. 112) that in this island the opium 
prepared for smoking is used along the coast, and crude 
opium is chewed by the people of the interior. He tells us 
that ' the use of opium, though carried to a considerable 
extent, is still considered disgraceful, and persons addicted 
to it are looked upon as abandoned characters.' (Vol. L, 
p. 1 14.) On the west coast of Celebes, the principal rajah 
and his family, and the various smaller rajahs amongst 
whom the country is divided, are the chief opium smokers, 
persons of inferior rank not being able to command the 
luxury. In Sumatra and Borneo the drug is subjected to 
nearly the same preparation as in China. (J. H. Moor's 
Notices of the Malayan Archipelago.) Mars den states 
('Sumatra,' p. 277) that in that island the opium, after be- 
ing seethed, is strained and then boiled. The leaf of the 
tambaku, shred fine, is then mixed with it, and the whole 
is made into pills of the size of a pea, one of which is put into 
the pipe, and a light being applied, it is consumed at one 
whiff or inflation of the lungs. In some parts of India, 
opium is presented at visits and entertainments in the 
same familiar manner as a snuff-box. The prohibition of 
intoxicating liquors by the Mohammedan law has, it is be- 
lieved, encouraged the habit of taking onium ; and in con- 
sequence of the Turks of the present nay being far less 
bigoted than formerly, the consumption of opium is said to 
have declined with the more frequent indulgence in wine 
and arrack. The race of Theriakas, or habitual opium- 
eaters, has not however become extinct. The habit is be- 
lieved to be more prevalent at present in Persia than in 
Turkey, though it is not often carried to the same excess. 
The opium stalls in the bazaars, around which the 
wretched and haggard victims of opium-eating assemble for 
their daily supply, remind the Englishman of gin-drinking 
in his own country. 

In Europe opium is almost wholly employed as a medi- 
cine. It has been made in England from the native poppy, 
but the cultivation is not likely at any time to become worthy 
of attention on a large scale. The abuse of opium is said to 
have been latterly increasing in England, and the cause of 
this has been attributed to the Societies whose members 
are pledged to total abstinence from fermented and spiritu- 
ous liquids ; but although this statement has been made by 
members of the medical profession, it does not appear to 
rest upon any good evidence. It is said, we believe with 
some truth, that opium is taken for its intoxicating proper- 
ties rather extensively in Lincolnshire, the practice naving 
originated in its use as a remedy for the ague ; and in the 
manufacturing districts in Lancashire it has been asserted 
that its use was rather common, but the fact is not at all well 
established. Laudanum, a preparation from opium, is made 
use of to a very great extent by ignorant and careless mo- 
thers and nurses. From a Return to the House of Com- 
mons in 1839, which however is not quite complete, it 
appears that out of 543 persons in England and Wales who 
died from the effects of poison in 1837 and 1838, and on 
whom inquests were held, the fatality was occasioned by 
)pium or its preparations in not fewer than 186 cases; and 
nearly one-seventh (72) of the whole number of cases were 
young children, most of them under one year, to fifty- 
two of whom an overdose of opium, or some medicine of 
which it formed the chief ingredient, had been given, and 
in twenty other cases the children had been poisoned by 
taking such medicines by mistake. The coroner for Not- 
tingham stated in his Return, that at a shop in that town, in 
which the attendants were two girls, one of them was in 
the habit of selling twice as much laudanum for a penny as 
the other. There is every reason to believe that the deaths 
which occur without exciting public attention, and which 
irise from the indiscriminate and injudicious use of cordials 
md other made-up medicines for children, of which opium 
s the basis, are as numerous as those which come under the 
cognisance of the coroners 
Jhe opium consumed io this country is chiefly from 



Turkey. From 1827 to 1834, the total quantity imported 
into the United Kingdom was 688,443 lbs., of which 581,380 
lbs. were from Turkey. Opium in small quantities is a perma- 
nent article of import from I taly and France ; occasionally, but 
in still less quantities, it is imported from Russia, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium ; and but rarely from India. Within 
the last few years Egypt has exported opium to England, 
and the quantity has been yearly increasing. In 1838 the 
total quantity of opium imported into the United Kingdom 
was 95,f32 lbs. from the following countries -.—Turkey, 
80,554 lbs.; Egypt, 12,324 lbs.; Holland, 270 lbs.; France, 
102 lbs.; Gibraltar, 409 lbs ; Italy, 895 lbs. ; Syria, 571 lbs.; 
East Indies, 580 lbs. The quantity re-exported was only 
13,028 lbs. In 1837 the imports were 79,651 lbs.; and 
67,476 lbs. were exported to the undermentioned countries: 
—Russia, 836 lbs. ; Germany, 1 289 lbs. ; Holland, 2 1 99 lbs. ; 
Belgium, 116 lbs.; France, 243 lbs.; Portugal, 337 lbs. ; 
Turkey, 234 lbs. ; China, 58,874 lbs. ; United States of 
America, 3180 lbs.; Egypt, 53 lbs. ; and in trifling quan- 
tities to several other parts. The supply received from 
each country is liable to great fluctuations. In 1833 the 

Juantity imported from France was 1 1,508 lbs., and from 
taly, in the same year, 9452 lbs. In 1830 the supply from 
Turkey was 192,136 lbs.; in the following year 8184 lbs. ; 
and again in 1834 it amounted only to 12,438 lbs., though 
the importation in the previous year had not exceeded 
72,020 lbs. On the 5th January, 1832, the Quantity of 
opium in bond in London, Liverpool, Bristol, ana Hull, was 
10,674 lbs. ; and on the 5th January, 1833, 20,51 7 lbs. Up 
to 1828 the duty was 9#. per lb., but in that year it was re- 
duced to 4#„ by 9 Geo. IV., c. 76 ; and in 1836 to U. t by 6 
and 7 Wm. IV., c 60. The price of Turkey opium in bond, 
in 1831, was from 17*. tol8#.; in 1838, 14*. to 14*. 6rf.;and 
in November, 1839, the price had fallen to 10*. per lb. The 
low price in the latter case was in a great measure, occa- 
sioned by the then existing state of the opium trade in 
China; but it has since risen to 12*., and a Greek house 
in London holds a thousand chests at a still higher price. 

Mr. Davis states (♦ The Chinese/ vol. ii.) that opium has 
always been prohibited in China ; but this does not appear 
to have been the case. It was a legitimate branch of trade 
down to the close of the last century, prohibitory regulations 
having been first made in 1796. From this period the 
trade has always been contraband, and yet in little more than 
forty years the consumption of Indian opium in China has 
risen from 1000 to about 27,000 chests per annum. Opium 
has constituted about one-half of the total value of British 
imports at Canton and Lintin, and tea has formed some- 
thing less than the same proportion of our exports, that is, 
the value of the opium sent to China has exceeded the 
value of the tea which we have taken from that country. 
This fact is shown in a table in Mr. Davis's work : — 



Imports in 1833. 

Dollars. 

Opium . . 11,618,617 
Other imports 11,858,077 



Exports in ! 833. 

Dollars. 
Tea . . . 9,133,749 
Other exports . 11,309,521 



23,476,244 20,443,270 

Nothing but the extraordinary corruption of the Chinese 
authorities can account for this increase of a trade prohibited 
by the laws; but it is another proof of the difficulty of 
putting in force regulations which are at variance with the 
popular habits and taste. 

Macao was at first the centre of the Indian opium trade, 
but in 1802, in consequence of the conduct of the Portu- 
guese towards the British merchants, the trade was removed 
to the island of Lintin. Here the opium is kept stored 
in armed ships, and delivered to the Chinese by written 
orders from Canton, on the sale being concluded and the 
money paid at that place. 

In 1832 the number of chests of opium imported into 
China was 23,670, of the total value of 15,338,160 dollars, 
or above 3,000,000/. The price had been falling for se- 
veral years, and at the same time the quantity imported had 
increased. Mr. Davis, writing in 1836, expresses an opinion 
that this increase had rendered the Chinese rather more 
strict in the prevention of opium smuggling. The Chinese 
censor snowed, in the memorial to the emperor already 
quoted, that the 'magistrates of districts issue procla- 
mations interdicting tue clandestine sale of opium, at 
the same time that their kindred and clerks and 
servants smoke it as before. Then the nefarious traders 
make a pretext of the interdict for raising the price. The 
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police, influenced by the people in the public offices, become 
the secret purchasers of opium, instead of labouring for its 
suppression ; and thus all interdicts and regulations become 
rain.' In 1833 the emperor was induced to issue some 
fresh regulations for checking the introduction of opium, 
awarding punishments of various kinds to the different 
classes of offenders. ' Lei the buyers and smokers of opium 
be punished with one hundred blows, and pilloried for two 
months. Then let them declare the seller's name ; and, in 
default of this declaration, let the smoker be punished, as 
an accomplice of the seller, with a hundred blows and three 
years' imprisonment Let mandarins and their dependents 
who buy and smoke opium be punished one degree more 
severely than others ; and let governors and lieutenant- 
governors of provinces, as well as the magistrates of sub- 
ordinate districts, be required to give security that there are 
no opium smokers in their respective departments. Let a 
joint memorial be sent in at the close of every year, repre- 
senting the conduct of those officers who have connived at 
the practice.' From a communication in the 'Colonial 
Gazette,' No. 39, and also from a pamphlet published by 
an American merchant at Canton, it appears probable that 
the Chinese government is less alarmed about the introduc- 
tion of opium, than at the drain of bullion which the opium 
trade occasions. Formerly the produce of China was paid 
for in silver, but opium has so successfully served the pur- 
pose as a medium of commercial exchange, that it has been 
less necessary to employ coin or bullion. The opium trade 
has thus been the means of draining China of the precious 
metals ; and this process has been going on for the last 
twenty years, until their price has risen. The Chinese do 
not regard gold and silver as signs of wealth merely, but as 
wealth itself, and in many of their public documents re- 
lating to the opium trade the export of silver is also no- 
ticed ; and in some cases it is difficult to ascertain which is 
considered the paramount grievance. In 1836 an officer of 
the Chinese government proposed that opium should be ren- 
dered a legitimate article of commerce, and that the cultivation 
of the poppy should be permitted. Extraordinary as it may 
appear, the poppy is cultivated in China through the con- 
nivance of the local functionaries, who are the most corrupt 
officials in the world. The cultivation is*, carried on in at 
least six different provinces in opposite extremities of the 
empire, and in one of these provinces the quantity of opium 
prepared annually amounts, it is said, to several thousand 
chests, that is, about as much as was imported into the 
whole of China forty years ago ; and, adding the quantity 
prepared in the other five provinces, the growth of Chinese 
0)ium is already considerable ; and it will be very power- 
fully stimulated by recent circumstances connected with 
the supply of the foreign article. „ 

In March, 1839, the Chinese authorities appear to have 
taken active steps with a view of putting a stop to opium 
smuggling, by seizing a number of British merchants, and 
retaining them in custody until the stock of opium on hand 
belonging to all foreigners was delivered into their hands. 
On the recommendation of Captain Elliot, the superintendent 
of the British trade at Canton, 20,283 chests of opium, 
worth nearly 3,000,000/. sterling, were delivered to the 
Chinese authorities. The whole of the opium was sub- 
sequently destroyed by the Chinese, foreigners being 
invited to witness the operation. Three vats, 175 feet by 
76, were prepared, and each chest being re-weighed and 
broken up in the presence of superior officers, the contents 
were thrown into the vats. The destruction was partly 
effected by salt and lime, and a large number of men were 
employed from day to day with long rakes in macerating 
the opium until it had become a fetid mud, when sluices 
were opened which communicated with the river, and the 
whole was washed away. The spot where this operation 
took place was well guarded, the workmen were ticketed, 
and the Chinese government, in the destruction of the 
drag at least, acted with perfect sincerity. About 300 
chests per day were destroyed. The merchants then re- 
tired to Macao, but after a residence of three months they 
were expelled by the Chinese on the 27th of August, in con- 
sequence of Captain Elliot's refusal to give up for punish- 
ment a seaman (whose name could not be discovered) 
charged with killing a Chinese in a brawL They retired 
on board the English merchantmen at Hong-Kong, but the 
fleet being in want of provisions, Captain Elliot, on the 4th 
of September, attempted to procure a supply from the na- 
tives, but was opposed by three Chinese war-junks, and s I 
foofltct ensued in which several Europeans were wounded ■ 



and tome Chinese killed. A fresh attack, wfeaea was a» 
have taken place at day-break on the 5th, 
manded by Captain Elliot This affair has 
still more our commercial relations with the Chinee*. Tie 
receipts which Captain Elliot gave to the Bntah mm* 
chants, on behalf of the English government, prosnasiaf 
indemnity for the sacrifice of their prop e r ty , bm Sara 
offered as •' opium scrip' in the markets of Calcutta. Ma- 
dras, and Bombay, and have also been remitted So J 
for negotiation. Captain Elliot holds his 
under the 3 & 4 William IV., c 93. rmiJ' 
lating the trade to China and India. This act pro- 
vides for the -establishment of a British authority am iW 
dominions of the emperor of China, and invests the i 
intendent with many important powers relating to the t 
The decision of the English government in 



this subject, whether it will honour Cept. RH»fi eetam 
drafts or what steps it may order to be taken in Caaa, 
are at this moment (January, 1840) unknown in ***£*** 
A communication was seut in November, 1M9. by tW 
Foreign Office to the East India and China AseoeiaUsa, to 
reply to an address from that body, from which it aafesn 
that the propriety and expediency of Captain Elliot ps»» 
ceedings, so tor as they were then known, wet* approvals 
by the government ; but in a second communicau 
on the following day (November 28th. 1839). the 
of state for foreign affairs declined notifying the int 
of the British government in reference to a If 
the Chinese ports. In the Queen's speech on the open* 
parliament, January 16, 1840, the state of the Bnimh 
terests in China was alluded to in the following 
4 Events have happened in China which have occ*_ 
interruption of tne commercial intercourse of my 
with that country. I have given, and shall eontino* u 
give, the most serious attention to a matter so drwyhafcn 
mg the interests of my subject* and the dignity* of stv 
crown.' Iu the meantime the government sake at* apu 
at Calcutta are not discontinued, and 18,939 chests are ad- 
vertised to take place in the agencies of Bahar and Br=am» 
from January to June, 1840. The general belief a, that a 
will not be possible under any plan, however ngecoos, u 
check the smuggling of opium iuto China. 

I. Anaccountof thequantity of Ophim imported, txpcrUeL 
and cleared for consumption in the United King^iosm. 

Cleared tor Consumption. 



Yean, 


- lb.. 


1820 (duty9«.) 


16,169 


1821 


18,080 


1822 


18,391 


1823 


20,985 


1824 


22,752 


1825 


20,582 


1826 


28,329 


1827 


17,322 


1828 (duty4#.) 20,680 


1829 


23,970 



Cleared ft* Coi 




Year*. 




!ta* 


1830 


. 


S^tf* 


1831 


« 


2X»37 


1832 


. 


3*^i9 


1833 


• 


*i.4*7 


1834 


. 


2*,«X 


1635 


. 


JU*«? 



1836 (duty It.)* 3*MI 
1*37 . 3,- # ** 7 

1838 . 3S,4*S 



Average Annual Quantities at various periods, each 
inclusive • — 

Imported. ExpecfO. 
13,0*8 ?.«*7 

M 1820 to 1827 (United Kingdom) 71 .714 m.Ud 

„ 1*29 to 1834 (ditto)* SUSS* M.K* C >4 



Vrom 178S to 17W (Greet Britain) 
1793 to 1801 (ditto) 



1*. 



T^Tj» 



II.— Consumption and Value of Indian Opium in I 

Patna aod 

Benares. Malwa. TuUl 

Chert*. Cheeta. Cfceeta, 

2610 600 3210 

2910 1,718 4628 

3661 6,308 9.969 

5134 4,401 9,535 

5965 7,771 13,132 

7143 6,857 14.000 

6660 12,100 18,760 

5960 8,265 14,225 

8267 15,403 23,670 tJWJJ 

Average annual number of chests of Patna and ,, ■■„ ,„ 

and Malwa, from 1816 to 1823, 4455; from 1824 t» iiu. 

11,953. -*•»*»«, 

Average price per chest— From 1816 to 182X Pataa a*4 
Benares, 1 446 dollars ; Malwa, 1073 dollars. Frees l*U m 
1831, Patna and Benares, 965 dollars ; Halva, 862 ^-r 

Range of Prices from 1816 to 1832— Patna and Hiauaii, 
J Fro. Aofai !»*, 



Prom April I 
to Match 31. 

1816-17 

1821-22 

1826-7 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 



3tt57.ee* 
S*3i4,fce* 

Ml«*oc* 
la.ttjsj*:* 

11.53X1 U 
lt,0iMiT 
123»4£ll 
11>S!^44 

I5.33t.rs> 
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highest prioe per chest, 2550 dollars, in 1822-3 ; lowest, in 
1830-1, 790 dollars: Malwa, highest price, in 1820-1, 1800 
dollars; lowest price, in 1830-1, 520 dollars. 

OPOPCKNAX CHIRCNIUM (Koch), a native of the 
south of Europe, and also of Asia Minor, a tall plant often 
eight feet high, from the base of the stem or summit of the 
root of which, when wounded, flows a yellow milky juice, 
which hardens on exposure to the sun and air. It occurs 
either in tears or in masses called placenta. The tears 
sre globose or angular, fatty to the touch, externally 
brownish-yellow, fragile, and, on being triturated, yielding a 
yellow powder. The odour is strong, somewhat nauseous, 
resembling ammoniacum with a bitter balsamic taste. The 
specific gravity is 1*622. 

Its constituents are resin, gum, and volatile oil. In its 
action on the human system it corresponds with the other 

fum resins of the Umbelliferse. [Assafcetida.] The 
erula Hooshee, a native of Beloochistan, produces a gum 

called hooshee, which, though not collected, resembles the 

Opoponax of the European shops. (Royle, Flora of the 
Himalaya, p. 231.) 

OPORTO (O PORTO, ' the Port'), the largest city in Por- 
tugal, Lisbon excepted, and a seaport in tne province of 
Bntre-Douro-e-Minho, is situated on the declivitv of a hill 
in an elevated situation on the northern bank of the river 
Douro, and about three-fourths of a league, or two English 
miles, from its mouth, in 41° 11' N. Int., 8° 40' W. long., 
about 160 miles north of Lisbon. Seen from the river, the 
city presents a very striking and romantic appearance ; the 

houses, being all white-washed, give it an air of excessive 
cleanliness, but, on a closer inspection, most of the streets, 
especially those on the declivity of the hill, are found to be 
narrow, crooked, and dirty. Oporto is, however, on the whole, 
considered to be the cleanest city in Portugal. It contains 
many broad straight streets, with a number of new and 
handsome houses, having gardens attached to them filled 
with vines and orange-trees. In one of the principal 
thoroughfares is situated the English factory-house, a large 
handsome building, erected about twenty years ago, in which 
the British consul has his office. It is a sort of club-house, 
designed to bring merchants and foreigners together, and 
contains a fine library, a reading-room, and a spacious ball- 
room. The steep declivity of the hill on which the town 
is built makes it a very laborious task to ride on horseback 
or in carriages, although this inconvenience has been some- 
what remedied by recent improvements. On the east side 
of the town, houses are built against so steep a part of the 
declivity over the stream, that jtney can only be approached 
by steps cut out of the rock. 

The river affords a tolerably secure harbour without any 
artificial aid except an elevated and walled quay, to which 
the ships' cables may be fastened during the floods, which 
often come down with such force, that, without this sup- 
port, the vessels would inevitably be carried out into the 
sea. The mouth of the Douro is however obstructed by 
rocks and quicksands, which render its entrance difficult 
This obstacle once surmounted, the river is well adapted 
to the purposes of trade, being very deep in front of the 
town. Two-masted vessels can come close to it, those with 
three masts within a quarter of a league, and the large 
Brazilian ships alone used to unload their cargoes in the 
road. The quay, which is of a simple construction, extends 
the whole length of the town. 

Oporto was occasionally the residence of the antient 
kings of Portugal, until Alfonso I., assisted by a fleet of 
English crusaders under the command of William Long- 
sword, wrested Lisbon from the hands of the Almoravides, 
in October, 1147. During the middle ages Oporto was 
famous for the strength of its fortifications; it is now partly 
surrounded by an old wall five or six feet thick, flanked at 
intervals by strong towers. To the westward, along the 
declivity of the hill, is the market town of Gaya, where, in 
antient times, a place named Cale, mentioned by old writers, 
is said to have stood. Oporto being afterwards built, and 
being found more convenient for ships owing to the greater 
deptn of the river, the former was abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants, who migrated to the latter. Hence the name of 
Oporto, or Partus Cale, that is, the harbour of Cale, whence 
Portucal, and at last Portugal, were derived. To the 
east lies the considerable and populous town of Villa- 
nova do Porto, chiefly inhabited by wine-coopers and other 
people employed by the merchants of Oporto ; and between 
that town ana Gaya, on a small plain along the bank of the 
P. C, No. 1034. 



river, are' the immense vaults, or lodges, as they are there 
called, where the wine is kept till it is stored. Between the) 
village where these vaults are and Oporto there is a com- 
munication across the river by a bridge of boats, the expense 
of which is defrayed by each person paying a small copper 
coin as he passes and repasses. All communication n bow- 
ever suspended during a few weeks in the spring, when the 
river is so much swollen by the heavy rains and the melting 
of the snow on the mountains of Spain, that the water often 
rises to the height of twenty feet, as in 1820, when it did 
incalculable damage to the shipping then in the river. On 
a rocky eminence near Villanova is the celebrated convent 
and garden called Mosteiro da Serra, which once belonged 
to the religious order of Austinian monks. It was there, 
during the Peninsular War, that the British crossed the 
Douro under a tremendous fire from the batteries erected by 
the French on the north side, and it was from there also 
that in 1832 Don Pedro, aided by the British, repulsed the 
royalist troops commanded by the usurper Don Miguel. 

Oporto contains four suburbs —Mazarelos, Cedofeita, San- 
to Ovidio, and La Lapa, which, together with the city, 
cover an extent of ground of about two miles. It has 1 1 
public squares called eampos, of which the most spacious 
are As Ortas, San Roque, and Vitoria; 14 hospitals, or 
charitable asylums; 90 churches, besides a fine and spa- 
cious cathedral rebuilt by Henry of Besancon, first count of 
Portugal, a.d. 1105; and 17 monasteries, now uninhabited, 
the religious orders having been, in Portugal as well as in 
Spain, suppressed since the establishment of the liberal 
system. It is the see of a bishop, who resides chiefly at 
Mezanfrio, but has a very fine modern-built palace within the 
city. A theatre, in the highest part of the town, built by an 
Italian architect named Mazsolleschi, is very much admired. 
The principal trade of Oporto consists in wine, white or 
red, but chiefly the latter, which is made in the province of 
Tras-os-Montes, to the north-west, and in some districts 
of Entre-Douro-6-Minho, to the north. It is exported 
in large quantities to various parts of Europe and Ame- 
rica, but the greatest consumption is that of this coun- 
try, where it is known as * Port wine/ The amount 
yearly exported varies from 50,000 to 70,000 pipes. There 
are other [articles of export, such as oil, sumach, linen, 
lemons, and oranges, of which last fruit no less than 
nine millions were exported in 1789. The imports are 
woollen, cotton, iron, and hardware manufactures, mainly 
from England; salt- fish, hemp, and flax; wheat and rice 
from the United States. There are also at Oporto some 
manufactures of hats, silks, linen stuffs, and pottery, besides 
ropewalks and dockyards, none of which however are in a 
thriving condition. 

The population of Oporto is stated by Murphy at 63,000 
souls ; but he no doubt forgot to include the two annexed 
towns of Villanova and Gaya, which in 1827 made it amount 
to eighty thousand. That number however must have 
diminished rather than increased by the loss of the Portu- 
guese colonies, a death-blow to the commerce of Oporto, 
as well as by the ravages of war to which the town has been 
subjected since the beginning of the present century. It 
was first taken and sacked by the French during the Pen- 
insular war. It became afterwards, in 1831-33, the scene of 
a fierce contest for the throne of Portugal, between Don 
Pedro, the ex-emperor of Brazil, and his brother Don 
Miguel, who had usurped the crown from bis niece Dona 
Maria. During the siege, which lasted upwards of one year, 
the town of Oporto was partly destroyed by the artillery of 
the assailants, and several wealthy mercantile houses were 
entirely ruined by the complete stoppage of trade, and the 
wanton destruction of property by the troops of the usurper, 
who, on their retreat from before the lines of Oporto, blew 
up with gunpowder several wine-cellars belonging to the 
merchants of the city. 

The climate of Oporto is damp and foggy in winter, in 
consequence of its mountainous situation; but although, 
owing to the above circumstance, the air is cooler than any- 
where else in Portugal, it seldom freezes. In summer the 
heat is excessive, especially in the narrow valley formed by 
the hills on the southern declivity of which Oporto is situated. 
Most of the plants of the Cape of Good Hope grow in the 
open air, as well as gooseberries, currants, and other fruits 
of the colder countries of Europe.-. The soil, though well 
cultivated, is not fertile, and few of the productions which 
are annually exported by the Douro are grown within any 
short distance of the town. The dress of the inhabitants 
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somewhat differ* from that of the southern provinces, and 
the peasants use wooden shoes. (Minano ; La Circle, His- 
toire GinbraU de Portugal, vol. ii.; Link's Travels.) 

OPOSSUM. The term Opossums is generally used to 
designate the Didelphidcc, now confined to the American 
continents. The former existence of this type in Europe 
in association with Palmotherium, Anoplotherium, and 
other extinct pachydermatous quadrupeds, is proved by the 
fossil remains in the Paris basin (Eocene of Lvell). 

The dentition of these scansorial Marsupials bears more 
resemblance to that of the Bandicoots {Perameles) than to 
that of the Dasyuri, if the structure of the molar teeth be 
excepted. 

The whole of this subfamily have the inner toe of the 
hind foot converted into a thumb, destitute however of a 
claw, and this development is apparent in nearly all the 
species which have a scaly prehensile tail. Professor Owen 
remarks that in some of tne smaller Opossums the subab- 
dominal tegumentary folds are rudimental, or merely serve 
to conceal the nipples, and are not developed into a pouch ; 
and in these the young adhere to the mother by entwineing 
their little prehensile tails around hers, and clinging to the 
fur of her back ; whence the specific name dorsigera, ap- 

Slied to one of the species. He further observes that 
)W facts would be more interesting in the history of the 
Marsupialia than the condition of the new-born young, and 
their degree and mode of uterine development in these 
Opossums. Since the Marsupial bones serve not, as is 
usually described, to support a pouch, but to aid in the 
function of the mammary glands and testes, they are, he 
adds, of course present in the skeleton of these small pouch- 
less Opossums, as in the more typical Marsupials. (Pro- 
fessor Owen's interesting paper On the Classification of the 
Marsupialta, in Zool. Trans., vol. ii., part iv. ; and the article 
Marsupialia.) 



Didelphn donifwo. 
(From the ipechnen in the BritUh Museum.) 

OPPSLN is one of the four governments of the Prussian 
province of Silesia, and comprises the greater part of what 
was formerly called Upper or Higher Silesia, from its 
almost wholly consisting of hills and mountains. It is 
bounded on the north-west by the government of Breslau, 
on the east bv the kingdom of Poland and the republic of 
Oaeow, on the south-east by Galioia, and on the south 
and south-west bv Austrian Silesia. Its area is 5000 square 
miles, and it is divided into ten circles. It has extensive 
forest* of fine timber, and abounds in valuable minerals. 
This part of the province is less fertile and much colder than 
Lower 8ilesia. The snow fella early and lies late, so that 
the inhabitants are obliged to use snow-shoes and sledges. 
The old Sclavonic dialect, still in use in some parts of the 
province, is almost wholly confined to these mountains. 



The Roman Catholic religion preponderates more t^n _i 
any other part of Silesia. Of a population of T-to.cr*, ^ • 
a fifteenth part are Protestants. 

There are some manufactures in the government; ar « i 
considerable export trado in the natural product* U v« 
country is earned on by means of the Oder, which tra**-w-» 
the country in its whole extent. 

OPPELN, the capital of the government, i* »•<_*:«* 
iu 50° 36' N. lat. and in 17° 57' E. kmg. I: .* » 
walled town with four gates, and is situated en the 4>_~ 
in which there is an island called Pa«ch*ke. wrmL it j i 
out like a park, and contains some dwell in c-hoc»*x t 
coffee-house, and a bathing-house. The island \% ct - jc~- • * 
with the left bank by the great bridge, and with ib? :.% 
by two bridges over an arm of the Oder. Tb? j : . 
buildings are not remarkable. There are several rhur-h^. 
a synagogue, a gymnasium, a town-hall, some %ch» L>. t 
hospital, and other charitable institutions. The r*:p<-j; 
according to the latest census (to 1st January. |*r« _» 
6821. Besides tanneries and manufactories of eartbecwsr« 
there are manufactures of linen, tape, and leather. Tb* 
town has a good trade in timber, zinc, lead, calamine, hL+- 
ware, leather, woollen cloths, and Hungary »ine«. 

(Muller's Handbuch, 1836; Fischers Hundburh »'*- 
Schlesien, 1817; Hassel's Handbuch ; Pretun*cA+ Su^- 
Zeitung, 1839, which gives the latest official returns .( ^ 
population.) 

OPPENHEIM is the capital of a district of to pan*^ 
with 15,000 inhabitants, on a steep declivity on it* r^ 
bank of the Rhine, in the grand-duchyof He-sac Darxou^; 
on the site of the Roman Bauconia. The inhabitant*. .~- 
in number, carry on a considerable trade by the R^c* 
Oppenheim has one Roman Catholic and one PrAcv^-: 
church, four hospitals, and a Protestant consistory Tu> 
town was formerly a free imperial city, and a diet ta l*\i 
in it in 1076. It was a place of some celebrity in tUTLr 
Years' War, when it was almost destroyed by Gases; «* 
Adolphus, and afterwards in 1689 by the French oi^r 
Melac. The beautiful cathedral of St. Catherine, a moe. 
ment of German architecture of the thirteenth center*, a: 4 
an imitation on a smaller scale of the cathedral of Co";^i* 
still lies partly in ruins. The ruins of Landscronenbarg tsi 
the Swedish pillar are worthy of notice. In the \*rzi:i .: 
Oppenheim is the romantic Nierstein, called by the Roa*j 
Neri, famous for its wine; and in the celebrated Woe tec*; 
(which may be translated the Vale of Delight > a th* . z 
called Sironabad, which was known to the Humana, a^4 ^j 
been again in use since 1802. 

OPPIAN ('OmnavocJ, an eminent grammarac *t*d pw 
of Cilicia (Hieronymus, in Ezek., 47 ; AtUu^. £*tr- , 
lib. i., p. 13 b., ed. Casaub.), two of whose work* *rr ... 
extant under the titles * Cynegetica ' and 4 Haheu:jrjL* 11* 
father's name was Agesilaus, and his mot her "» 7^** • 
but as to the time and place of his birth autbont** ut l . 
quite agreed. Syncellus {Chronogr^ p. 352, 3 o3 » as* Jrr ** 
(in Chronic.) place him in the reign of Marcus AunK u» 1-. 
toninus ; but Sosomen {Prafat. ad Hist. Eccies. l S^/i* . 
voce 'Owwta vbc) and others state him to have h\ci a u- 
time of Severus; and though Oppian in both b« iwu 
{Halieut., lib. i., v. 3 ; and lib. iv, v. 5 ; Cyrwget. ^k . * 
3) addresses the emperor by the name • Antony** - * 
probable that Caracalla is meant, as this appellaiM »*• 
conferred upon him when he was associated with h» ^*#~ 
in the empire, a.d. 198 (Herodian, Ub. in., cap. iu< xoi 
the name by which he is commonly designated by la* t- 
tient historians, Herodian, Dion Cassius, &c A* 
his birth-place, Suidas supposes it to have been C**r«*. 
but the anonymous author of the Greek life of Of faaa aa* 
most other authorities say that he was born at A&aaa-r*. . 
city which also gave birth to Dioscorides. Slcphan B«a&? . 
in voce 'Avagop&L) Indeed Oppian himself *eexn» **'n<~ • 
the assertion of Suidas, for in the third book of lb* * Rx_* 
tics,' v. 205, sq., he distinguishes his fellow ro^r'^s- 
from their neighbours the Corycians. Hi* fitber a-V*^ 
to have been a person of some consideration in Lx% :^ - 
city, for he was banished to the island of Mr.jia z. -- 
Hadriatic by Severus, for suffering himself to be ^ c=~^ "* 
engrossed by his philosophical studies as to ne^Wct ^*st z 
in person along with his fellow-citixcns to pay b:* rr*r- * 
to the emperor uhen, iu taking a pruGrresa thr^urb t.1 . 
he made his entrance into Anazarba. He was «v«a?^ - 
in his exile by his son Oppian, who liad enjoveU ii* ar-- 
tago of an excellent education under the snpen&s 
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of bis father, and who now began to devote himself to poetry. 
Accordingly he composed his poem on fishing, and pre- 
sented it either to the emperor Severus (Soiomen, Prat/at. 
ad Hist, Eccles.), or more probably (Suidas, in voce 'O*-- 
vtavbc ; Oppian, Halieut., i. 3 ; iv. 5) to his son Caracalla, 
who was so much pleased with it, that he not only repealed 
the sentence of his father's banishment, but also presented 
him with a piece of gold for each verse that it contained.* 
He died of the plague shortly after his return to his native 
country, at the early age of thirty ; leaving behind him three 
poems, on Hawking ('I&vrued), Hunting (Kwijyfrutd), and 
Fishing ('AXuvmd). 

The 'Ixeu tics' consisted of two books according to Sui- 
das, or rather of five, according to the anonymous Greek 
author of Oppian's life, and are no longer extant, but a 
Greek Paraphrase in Prose, by Eutecnius, of three books, 
was published, Havniaa, 1702, 8vo., Gr. and Lat, ed. E. 
Winaingius, which is also inserted in Schneider's edition of 
Ojmian, Argent., 8vo., 1776. 

The 'Cynegetics' are written in hexameter verse, con- 
sist of about 2100 lines, and are divided into four 
books : they display a very fair knowledge of natural 
history, with which however a good many absurd fables 
ore mixed up. He says expressly that the tusks of the 
elephant are not teeth but horns (lib. ii., v. 491, sq.), 
and mentions a report that these animals are able to speak 
(v 640, sq.): he states that there is no such thing as a/<?- 
mate rhinoceros, but that all these animals are of the male 
sex (v. 563); that the lioness when pregnant for the first 
tunc brings forth five whelps at a birth, the second time 
four, the next three, then two, and lastly only one (lib. iii., 
v. 5S, sq.); that the bear brings forth her cubs half formed 
and licks them into shape (v. 159, sq.j; that so great is the 
enmity between the wolf and tho lamb, that even after 
death, if two drums be made of their hides, the wolfs 
hide will put to silence the lamb's (v. 282, sq.) ; that the 
hyaenas annually change their sex (v. 288, sq.) ; that the 
boar's teeth contain fire inside them (v. 379, sq.); that the 
ichneumon leaps down the throat of the crocodile while 
lying asleep with its mouth wide open, and devours its vis- 
cera (v. 407, sq.). [Ichneumon.] He thinks it necessary 
to state expressly that it is not true that there are no 
male tigers (v. 357, sq.). He gives a very spirited de- 
scription of the giraffe, 'the exactness of which,' says Mr. 
Holme (' Earlier Notices of the Giraffe,' in 'Trans, of the 
Ashraol. Sac.,' vol. ii.), ' is in some points remarkable ; par- 
ticularly in the observation that the so-called horns do not 
consist of horny substance (ovn Ktpaq Kipotv) ; and in the 
allusion to the pencils of hair (A€Xtjxpal ttpaiai) with which 
they are tipped. He adds, 'That the animal must have been 
seen alive by Oppian is evident from his remark on the bril- 
liancy of the eyes, and the halting motion of the hinder 
lirnbs.' 

The ' Halieutics' are also written in hexameter verse, 
and consist of five books, of which the two first con- 
tain the natural history of fishes, and the three last the art 
if fishing. In this poem, as in the ' Cynegetics,' the author 
lisplays considerable zoological knowledge, though it con- 
tains several fables and absurdities,— more perhaps than we 
neet with in Aristotle, but certainly not so many as in 
Pliny and iElian. He mentions (lib. i., v. 217, sq.) the story 
>f the Remora, or sucker (txtvrfc), being able to stop a 
hip when under full sail by sticking to the keel, and re- 
moves the incredulity of those who doubt its truth (Plut, 
iympoa., lib. ii- Qu»st. 7) ; he was aware of the pe- 
uliarity of the Cancellus, or hermit-crab (capnvdc), 
?hich is provided with no shell of its own, but seizes 
ipon the first empty one it can find (v. 320, sq.) ; he 
ives a beautiful and correct description of the Nautilus 
v. 338, sq.) ; he says that the Muraena, or lamprey, copu- 
ltes with land serpents, which for the time lay aside their 
enom (v. 554. sq.) ; he notices the numbness caused by 
he touch of the Torpedo (raprn) (lib. ii., v. 56, sq. ; and lib. 
i v. 149, sq.); and the black Huid emitted by the Sepia 
r 'cuttle fish, by means of which it escapes its pursuers 
lib. iii, v. 156, sq.); he says that a fish called Sargus 

* «*uidAs *avs • twenty thousand.* but he murf lira counted the vents eon- 
mi^a in a/rOppian , «po«*m».Mthe , Holieuti«' canewt of only *b©m 3600 \ 
,, w Ii ich, if we reckon the aureus to be eqtul to tweoty-ave diuam, and worth 
.V^ortliou' to Hu.sey. • Antient Weight* and Money, he.*) 15*. lid., he must 
™ received ftbu.U *2?34i. J«. hd. If ( according to the common computation ) 

ihcr caae they mitfht well be oalled %pvoa ewij, * golden verses V 8otom., 
C9 «'• 



(<rapyoc) copulates with goats, and that it is caught by'the 
fisherman's dressing himself up in a goat's skin, and so en- 
ticing it on shore (lib. iv., v. 308, sq.); he several times 
mentions the dolphin, calls it, for its swiftness and beauty, 
the king among fishes (as the eagle among birds, the lion 
among beasts, and the serpent among reptiles) (lib. ii., v. 
533, sq.), and relates an anecdote, somewhat similar to those 
mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat^ lib. ix., cap. 8), and which 
he says happened about his own time, of a dolphin that was 
so fond of a little boy that it used to come whenever he 
called it by its name, and suffered hkn to ride upon its back, 
aud at last was supposed to have pined away with grief on 
account of his death (lib. v., v. 448, sq.). 

The • Halieutics' are much superior to the 'Cynegetics' i* 
point of style and poetical embellishment, and it is partly on 
account of this great disparity that it has been supposed that 
the two poems were not composed by the same person. But 
there are other and stronger reasons in support of this opinion 
(which was first put forth by Schneider in the preface to his 
first edition of Oppian's works), rendering it almost certain 
that, though by the universal consent of antiquity Oppian 
wrote a poem on hunting, yet it cannot be that which now 
goes under his name. Oppian was (as we have seen) a 
Cilician, but the author of the • Cynegetics ' tells us dis 
tinctly, in two different passages, that his native place was 
a city on the Orontes in Syria (probably Apamea), (lib. ii., 
v. 125-127, and ibid., v. 156, 157). This has been denied by 
Belin de Ballu, who published an edition of the 'Cynece- 
tics,' Argentor., 1786, 4to. and 8vo., Gr. and Lat., and who 
(as Dibdin says) ' seems to have entered upon the task al- 
most expressly with a determination to oppose the authority 
and controvert the positions of Schneider ;' but it is only by 
altering the text in both passages (and that too not very 
skilfully) that he has been able to reconcile them with the 
commonly received opinion that the poem is the work of 
Oppian. In Schneider's second edition he continues to 
hold the same opinion, and replies to the objections of Belin 
de Ballu. It appears, from an allusion to fishing and the 
sea deities, in the first book of the 'Cynegetics' (v. 77-80), 
that this poem was composed after the ' Halieutics,' and as 
a sort of supplement or companion to it; and this has 
tended to confirm the common opinion that both poems 
were written by the same author. 

With regard to the poetical merits of Oppian, he seems to 
be one of those poets whose works have been more praised 
than read. Julius Csesar Scaliger pronounces him * to be a 
sublime and incomparable poet, the most perfect writer 
among the Greeks, and the only one of them that ever 
came up to Virgil.' (Poet, lib. v., cap. 9.) Sir Thomas 
Browne calls him ' one of the best epic poets,' and * wonders 
that his elegant lines should be so much neglected' (Vul- 
gar Errors, book i., chap, viii.) ; and, if, as Rapin says, he 
is sometimes dry (R&flejr. sur la Poctique, p. i76), it may 
fairly be accounted for and excused when we consider the 
unpropitious feature of his subject. His style is florid and 
copious, the language upon the whole very good, though 
(as was noticed by Dan. Heinsius, Ad Nortnt Dionysiaca, p. 
197), it is now and then deformed by Latinisms. 

The first edition of the * Halieutics ' was published Flo- 
rent, 1515, 8vo., Gr., ap. Ph. Juntam. A Latin translation 
in hexameter verse, by Laurentius Lippius, was published 
1 478, 4to. They were translated into English verse by Diaper 
and Jones, Oxford, 8vo., 1722; into French by Limes, 
Paris, 8vo., 1817; and into Italian by Salvini, Firenze, 
8vo., 1 728. The • Cynegetics' were first published (together 
with the * Halieutics') Venet., in iEdib. Aldi, 8vo., 1517. 
They were translated into Latin verse by Bodin, Paris, 4to., 
1555 ; into English by Mawer, Lond., 8vo., 1736 (contain- 
ing the first book only) ; into French bv Florent Chrestien, 
Paris, 4to., 1575, and by Belin de Ballu, Strasb., 8vo. t 
1787; into German by Lieberkiihn, Leipz, 8vo., 1755; 
and into Italian, with the •Halieutics' noticed above, by 
Salvini. Fabricius states (Biblioth. Or,), on the authority of 
Lambecius, that a paraphrase both of the * Cynegetica* and 
of the • Halieutica/ in Greek prose by Eutecnius, still exists in 
MS. in the library at Vienna, The last and (as far as it goes) 
the best edition of Oppian's two poems is Schneider's second 
edition, which unhappily is unfinished, 8vo^ Lips., 1813, 
Grsacd, with a Latin verse translation of the 'Cynegetics,* 
by Pfeifer, published for the first time though executed in 
1555. The most complete edition is that published by 
Schneider, Argentor., 1776, Gr. and Lat, 8vo* containing 
also the paraphrase of tat • IxeuUcs,' by Eutecnius, men* 
* 3N2 
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tioned above. Schneider published tome addenda to this 
addition in his Analecta Critica, 8vo n Francof, 1777 ; Fas- 
cic. i.,p. 31, sq. 
OPPOSITION. [Conjunction and Opposition.] 
OPTICS is that branch of physical science which ex- 

{riains the formation of images, as depending on the known 
aws by which the modifications of light are governed. 
[Light.] These images are formed either by polished 
reflecting surfaces or by transparent refracting media. In 
the former case the angles of incidence and reflection are 
equal ; in the latter the sines of the angles of incidence 
and refraction are in a constant ratio for one and the same 
medium. The position and magnitude of the image of an 
object is easily ascertained, when we have previously ascer- 
tained the position of the image of a point, in reference to 
the position of the point itself and of the reflecting or 
refracting instrument ; in other words, when we have found 
the relation between the conjugate foci, so called because 
it universally holds in optics, that whichever focus be con- 
sidered the object, the other will be the image. The prin- 
cipal focut of an instrument is that to or from which a pencil 
of parallel rays falling perpendicularly (or nearly so) on the 
instrument is made to converge or diverge after reflexion 
or refraction. In a plane mirror the conjugate foci are 
similarly situated at opposite sides of the mirror [Light]; 
consequently in this instance the instrument has no princi- 

n\ focus. Generally the distance of the principal focus 
m the instrument is called the focal length of that in- 
strument, whether a reflector or a refractor. Since con- 
jugate foci are mutually such, it follows that rays proceed- 
ing from the principal focus will, after reflexion or refrac- 
tion, emerge in a parallel pencil. We shall now proceed to 
the relations existing between the conjugate foci of spherical 
reflectors, observing that the axis of the instrument is the 
right line containing the centre of the spherical surface 
and the conjugate foci. The rays under consideration are 
those which are directed nearly along the axis, and which 
therefore fall exceedingly nearly perpendicularly on the 
reflector. 




Let DBE represent the section of a spherical reflector 
made by a plane passing through its axis, C its centre, A 
the focus of incident rays, AD an incident ray, ADC is the 
angle of incidence ; make the angle aDC= ADC, then aDC 
is the angle of reflection, and if the point of incidence D 
were infinitely near to the point B in the axis, then all the 
reflected rays of which the incidence was nearly perpendi- 
dieular would converge to a, the latter would then be the 
focus conjugate to A, for if rays diverged from a they would 
after reflexion evidently converge to A. 

Now if a straight line as CD bisect an angle of a triangle, 
as the angle ADo, it will divide the base into segments 
AC, Ca proportional to the adjacent sides AD, Da (Eua, 
book vi.), that is, AC : Ca : : AD : Da, but when D is in- 
finitely near to B we may write AB and Ba instead of AD 
and Do, in which case we should have AC : Ca : : AB : Ba. 
Let AB=s A, aB = A\ and the radius CB = r; then AC = 
A — r ; Ca =r — A' ; whence A — r : r — A' : : A : A', or A' (A — r) 
=r A (r- A') ; therefore 2AA'=r (A+A')» which may be also 

112 
written in the form -+ -==-. We should have precisely 
A A' r 

the same investigation if we had supposed rays as BD to 

fall on the convex side converging to a focus A ; but being 

reflected in the direction De, they would appear to diverge 

from the conjugate focus a: hence the above formula 

applies to two cases, vis. when diverging rays fall on the 

concave surface, or converging rays on the convex surface, 

of a spherical reflector. 



Example 1. — A candle is placed before a < 
lum at a distance of 3 feet from it: what will be Iks < 
tance of its image from the same, the radius of Use epecaeaei 
being 2 feet? 

Here, we have given A=3 feet, r=2 feet, and to lad A' 

we substitute these numbers in the general fbnuusa -+ 
- «x - which thus becomes -+ -. =: - =s 1 ; wh— *~ — s 



A' 



3 'A' 



A' 



and therefore A'=- = 1 4 foot ; the image vul < 

* 
be 1 foot 6 inches in front of the speculum. 

It beinjr, sometimes convenient to measure the distunest 
of the foci from the centre instead of the stofoe* •/ ib* 
speculum, it is easy to find a proper formula from iW ft** 
portion we have established, vis, AC : Ca : : AB : Ba. L*t 
AC=p, Ca=p'; then AB=r-fp, aB=r— p\ whence p : * 
r+p : r-p', or p (r-p') rzpf <r+p) [therefore r <*-/# = 

112 
2pp' consequently -, — = -; thus in the example gnn 

above we find (since p=l and r=2) 7 — ;=/,«-- =: 

.• P 

therefore p'=-» which is agreeable with the I 



When the incident rays proceed from a point 
distant (as the sun, for instance) then A being very 

will be exceedingly small and may be rej e ct e d , at vWa 

12 r 

case we have*-j=- or A'= — , that is, parallel incident ran 
A' r. 2 

are made after reflexion to converge to F, the middle anal 

of the radius CB. Hence the focal length of a sphiui 

speculum is one half that of its radius. 

In examining the formula for the positions of the esa- 

112 

jugate foci, viz 1 — r = — we find that when Asr we ae» 

A A r 

must have A'=r ; hence when the focus A is at C the < 

the conjugate focus a will be at the same point. If A 1 

to the left of C (in tho fig.) A being then 

— is less than — and therefore — most be 1 

A r & 

or 6! is less than r, and as A increases to greater 1 
A' accordingly diminishes, until A becomes 

A' as we have seen becomes — ; hence whilst A eases* m 

the left indefinitely from C, the other focus nose* em at 
right from C as far as the principal focus F. 

With respect to the images formed by eoocsm sye fh . 
Tet AG represent a small object at A; join GG» than GCK 
will be the axis of the speculum when 6 is co ns i d ered n» 
focus of incident rays, and its conjugate focus /ess W 
found by the preceding formula ; hence og wdl be it imp 
if AG, its position is evidently inverted, and by similar trv- 
angles, the linear dimensions of the image og are to tam 
of tho object AG as Og : CG or as pf : p. Now the forenii 

1 1 2 , p' r . ... 

-r = — gives — = — — ; hence the image (01 1 

P P r ° p 2p+r ^^ 

to linear dimensions) is less than the object in the 1 
r : 2p-fr (or since p=A— r) as r : 2A— r; on the < 
if the object be placed between the centre and 
focus, as at og, then AG woukl become the 

AG : og:- p:o'; but 4-=-L-,-_£_ ; - 

p' r— 2p 2A f — r 
o'gur: 2A'— r ; which shows that the image is thess greear 
than the object, or magnified. From the principle* «f fsr 
raetry it follows that the surfaces of the imaae aa ~ 
are as the squares of the linear dimensions, and the 
volume, or bulk, as their cubes. 

Example 2. — An object is placed at a distance ef l!to 
in the axis of a concave speculum of two feet rudess a 
find how much it will appear diminished m it* 
with respect to its linear, superficial, and solid ~ 
Here r=2, A=12, 2A-r=22; therefore 

for linear dimensions Image : Object : : i : £2, 
that is : : 1 : 1 1 ; 
for superficial do. the ratio is as 1 : 121, and for aauesei 

balk it is as 1 : 1331. 
Heat being capable of reflection, like light, the tuyaef 1 
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sun may be collected by a concave speculum in its principal 
focus (or burning-point) F. 

Example 3.— To find how much an object will be magnified 
by the same speculum, when placed 1 foot 6 inches in front 
ofit 

Here A'=lJ, r=:2, 2A'-r=l; therefore in linear di- 
mensions the ratio is as 2 : 1 ; 

in superficial as 4 : 1 ; 
and in cubical as 8 : 1. 

Let us next consider the relation between the conjugate 
foci when diverging rays fall on a convex spherical specu- 
lum, which will also be the relation when converging rays 
fall on a concave speculum as will be evident by inspection 
of the figure {fig. 2). Employing the same letters with the 
diagram as before, C will be the centre, A the focus of in- 
cident rays, a of reflected rays, &c. 




3=*C 



Let AD be an incident ray near the axis AC, join CD 
and produce to c; make the angle of reflexion cDe equal to 
the angle of incidence ADc, and produce the reflected 
ray T>e to meet the axis in a ; then when D is infinitely near 
B, a is the focus conjugate to A. The same figure would 
equally apply if we had supposed rays ED converging to A 
to fall on the concave surface, for since the angles ADe, 
cDe, aDC, CDE are all equal, Da would then be the actual 
reflected ray and therefore a would be yet the focus con- 
jugate to A. Now since the external angle aDE of the 
triangle ADa is bisected by the straight line DC, it follows 
(Simson's Euc. t book 6) that AC : Ca : : AD : Da (and D 
being supposed infinitely near to B in order that the rays 
may be incident nearly perpendicularly) : : A8 : Bo. Let 
AB=A, aB=A', CB=r, CA=p, Ca=/, then we have 
p : ;>' : : A : A', or r+A : r— A : : A : A', hence 
A'(r+A)=A(r-A'), 

I 1*2 
therefore 2AA'=r (A— A') whence-— — -= — Again 

A' A r 
the same proportion p : p' : : A : A' may be written pip':: 
p^ r : r —pf j hence p (r— p f ) =p' ip—r) therefore r (p+p) = 

2pp' whence — H — r = — . 
p p' r 
If we suppose p^r, we find p'=r, which shows that the 
foci are together at B, and as p increases, p f diminishes, until 

p becomes infinite, when p'= — , showing that a will then 

2 
reach the principal focus F. Hence, in general, the princi- 
pal foci move in contrary directions, and meet both at the 
centre and circumference. In the formula just given one 
of the conjugate foci lies between the principal focus and 
the surface of the speculum ; while in the first set, one lay 
between that point (F) and the centre. 

With respect to images, if AG be the object and g the 
focus conjugate to G, then ag will be the image of AG ; and 
conversely, if ag be the object, AG will be the image, and 
their proportion may be easily calculated, for AG : ag : : 
CA : Ca, that is, as p : p', or as A : A', which we have seen 
is the same ratio. 

Example 4.— In the concave speculum of two-foot radius, 
an object is placed within 6 inches of its interior surface : 
how far will the image appear at the back of the speculum 
and how much will it seem enlarged? 

1 112 
Here r=2 foot, A'= — foot, and since — - — = — we 

2 A r A r 

have 2 — i-=l, therefore A=l, or the image will appear a 
A 



foot behind the convex side and will be enlarged in linear 
dimensions as A to A', that is, as 2 to 1 ; in surface 4 : 1 ; in 
volume 8 to 1. 

Example 5. — An object is placed 10 feet distance from a 
convex speculum of 3 feet radius; find the position and 
magnitude of its image. 

112 1 

Here r=3, A=10, therefore _—--=_--, whence — ,as 
A' 10 3 A' 

no 9 

— , therefore A'=l — feet, or 1 foot 3 inches, 8 parts nearly, 
3<T 23 

at which distance in the concavity of the speculum the 
image will seem to be, and (in linear dimensions) Object . 

30 
Image:: A: A' :: 10 : — , that is as 23 : 3; the surfaces as 
23 

529 : 9, &c. Thus the reader with only a moderate know* 
ledge of simple equations will be able to solve all questions 
relative to the images of objects formed by spherical specula, 
concave or convex. The images in the last two examples 
are erect. Generally the image will be erect or inverted 
according as one of the conjugate foci is between the princi- 
pal focus and surface, or between that point and the centre; 
for it is easily seen that in every case one of the foci is in 
some part of the radius between the centre and surface. 

In the preceding calculations, we have confined ourselves 
to such rays as fall nearly perpendicularly on the reflecting 
surfaces. The rays which are at a considerable distance 
from the axis of a spherical speculum are not reflected accu- 
rately to the same point as those incident near the axis; 
hence arises a diffusion of the reflected rays arising from the 
sphericity of the speculum and denominated the spherical 
aberration; and when measured along the axis, It is called 
the longitudinal aberration ; but when perpendicular to it, 
through the focus, the lateral aberration. It will be suffi- 
cient in this article to calculate their amount in the most 
usual case when the incident rays are parallel, as those 
which proceed from the heavenly bodies. 

Let SD represent a ray falling parallel to the axis CB , 

4 




BD being the intermediate arc of the section of the specu- 
lum, Da the reflected ray; if this figure revolve round 
CB, it is evident that all rays incident on the annulus 
through which D moves will likewise be reflected to a, 
which is therefore strictly the focus of that annulus. Now 
F, the middle point of CB, is the point to which rays falline 
near the axis are reflected ; hence aF is the longitudinal 
and F6 the lateral aberration corresponding to the above 
annulus. To calculate the amount of these we may observe 
that the angle SDC (of incidence) is equal to CDa (of re- 
flexion), and also to DCa (by the theory of parallels) ; and 
since the angles aDC, aCD, are thus equal, therefore 
Ca = aD. Let DT be a tangent at D, then aDT and aTD, 
being respectively the complements of aDC and aCD, are 
also equal, whence aT =: aD, but also Ca = aD, therefore 
a is the middle point of CT; and since F is the middle of 
CB, it follows that aF is the half of BT; thus the longitu- 
dinal aberration is known ; and since the angle Fab is the 
the double of DCB, the lateral aberration is from thence 
known. Let the angle DCB = 0, and radius CB := r, then 
CT = r sec 0 and BT = r (sec. 0-1), hence we obtain 
the exact values of the two aberrations, vix. the longitu- 

r , , « * i vi r tan * 2 * 
dinal = — (sec. 0 - I), and the lateral Fo = - 

(sec. 0—1). Hence in order that the aberrations mav be 
inconsiderable, we ought to have the extreme magnitude of 
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0, viz. the angle BCrf (in Jig. 3), also small. On this sup- 
position formula) sufficiently approximate may be deduced 
from the above and better adapted for practice. For sec $ 

6* 
put 1 + — , and for tan. 20 put 20, which are respectively 

the approximate values; thence we get, longitudinal ab- 



r.0« BD* 



erration = -^— =r 



4BC' 



T 0* 

and lateral aberration s -^—- = 



BD» 

2BC 



-, both of which are evidently very small, particularly 

the latter. The least circle of aberration is the smallest 
that would be formed on a card placed perpendicular to the 
axis near the focus F to receive the reflected rays ; now if 
the intersection g of a reflected ray T)g with the final one 
dg be taken the most remote possible from the axis CB, 
it is evident that all the other reflected rays will pass be- 
tween g and the axis, and hence the perpendicular distance 
from g to the axis is the radius of the circle of least ab- 
erration or diffusion. The question is thus reduced to one 
of maxima and minima, and may be easily solved in the 
usual manner by means of the Differential Calculus. 

We have hitherto considered only such rays as fall nearly 
perpendicularly on the reflecting surface ; but since rays 
fall at all incidences from a luminous point, each pencil of 
rays, at whatever incidence, when in the same plane, after 
reflexion, converges to or diverges from some point (unless 
reflected parallel) ; a line of light containing all such points 
in that plane forms a caustic line, and in all possible planes 
constitutes a caustic surface. Caustics formed by reflexion 
have been distinguished from those produced by refraction 
by giving the name of diacaustics to the latter and cata- 
caustics to the former, in the same manner in which that part 
of optics connected with refraction has been denominated 
dioptrics, and that with reflexion catoptrics. In both cases 
the caustic line is the curve which each reflected or refracted 
ray touches : hence the equation to the caustic curve, whe- 
ther produced by parallel, diverging, or converging rays, is 
easily obtained by taking the equation to one of the reflected 
or refracted rays, and then applying the Differential Cal- 
culus to find the curve touched by all such straight lines: 
viz. differentiate the equation to the reflected or refracted 
ray relatively to the constant in its equation, and then 
eliminate the constant between the two equations, which 
will then produce the equation to the caustic. If the sun 
or a candle shine on a vessel containing liquid, and polished 
in the interior (such as a china cup of tea), a caustic line 
of light will be observable on the surface of the liquid, 
which line is a horizontal section of the caustic surface by 
that of the liquid. 

We now come to the consideration of refracting trans- 
parent media; and if we suppose the constant ratio of the 
sine of incidence to that of refraction to be as m: 1, then m 
is called the index of refraction for the particular medium 
employed, the incident light being supposed to pass from va- 
cuum. But if the light pass from the medium into vacuum, 
then the ratio of the sine of incidence to that of refraction 

would be as 1 : m, and — would be the refractive index ; 
m 

m is evidently greater than unity, since the ray after enter- 
ing the medium is turned towards the perpendicular, and 

— is less than unity, because after the ray emerges from 
m 

the medium into vacuum, it is turned from the perpendicular. 
If m be the index of refraction from vacuum into one medium 
which we may call A* and m! that from vacuum into a differ- 
ent medium B, then — is the index when the light passes 

77) 

from the medium A to B. [Lioht] A table of refractive 
indices if given in Optics, Practical. 

Diverging rays fall from vacuum on *he plane surface of 
a uniform and transparent medium: it \s required to find 
the relation between the conjugate foci. 

Let A be the focus of incident rays, DBE the surface of 
the medium, AB a perpendicular on DE, AG an incident 
ray near thi* perpendicular, GC (AG produced) the course 
of the ray if un refracted* Gc its actual course nearer to 
the perpendicular than GC, then cG to an eye placed in 
the medium will appear to proceed from the point a, the 
conjugate focus; the question is to determine the relative 
situations of a and A. 




Let AB =- A, a B = A', and m be the index of rr-f-w- 
tion ; then BAG, the complement of AGB, is equal to ti* 
angle of incidence, and BaG to that of refracuun. L* 
these angles be respectively denoted by I' and R ■&; 
BG = k ; then k = A tan. I, and also to A' tan. R, therefc t 

A' tan. I sin. I cos. R cos. R , t , ,, 

— = — = - — =. r ■= m. — ; but when C j 

A tan. R sin. R cos. I cos. I 

very near B, the angles I and R are exceedingly small ari 
their cosines may be taken as units, in vhtch caa» 

A' 

— - = m, therefore A' = mA ; and since m is greater tWx 

unity, A' is greater than A in the ratio of m : 1. C*» 
versely, if a ray from a medium bounded by a plane wr 

face pass into vacuum, — is then the index of refract-^, 

m 

and we should have A' = — . A, in which ca*e X » W 
m 

than A. This explains why the bottom of a d*ar rnc? 
seems nearer to the surface than it really is by aba*: **m~ 
fourth of its true depth. 

The image of a straight line in vacuo seen from sack * 
medium will be another straight line ; for let A A' be tucfc t 
line, produce it to D, and join Da, then since of? : ATT 
aB : AB : : m : 1 ; therefore a' is the focus conjugal* b> X. 
and consequently aa! is the image of A A'. It nasi K>«- 
ever be observed that A A' must be of small dimeAMaa. 12. 
order that the rays reaching the observer's eye mat be wo- 
sidered as nearly perpendicular to DE, otherwise um ai**a 
proportion would require to be modified, and the tsuft 
would be curved. In the above case the image ma u ow* 
remote from the surface DE than the object ; bui the coe- 
trary happens when the object is in the medium, *fe«c it* 
image will be nearer the surface than the object is. Been 
many familiar optical phenomena may be uofisrstood. TW. 
when a shilling is placed in an empty vessel, and the *y* » 
so situated that the sides of the vessel just conceal tl<u.!- 
ling, upon pouring into it a small quantity of water tW til- 
ling will appear as if raised up and becomes v»ibU. Fuc s 
like reason the sun and stars are visible before tbey actual)* 
rise above the horizon or set below it ; and when a un^n 
stick is partly immersed in water, the image of lb* tmmmmi 
part being raised nearer to the surface than the true o;;*rt, 
will cause the stick to appear bent or broken, as »*f: u 
shorter than it really is ; but when immersed porpMln- 
larly to the surface, the stick appears to be only cuquwI 
about one-fourth of the part immersed, for the iibaf« *>-* 
object are then in one straight line. 

As refracting media bounded by a single curved *ttr£u* 
rarely if ever can occur in practice, we shall proceed u cmc- 
sider lenses, particularly the double convex Una* as ! 
most generally. For their various species see Laws. 

Let DBEB' represent a plane section af a doubW coat ax, 
lens, that plane including the centres CC of the i*w.i.-»j 
surfaces DBE and DB'E ; let A (in the oni CC) a* is« 
focus of incident, and a of the emergent rays. Lei mUu« 

index of refraction for incident, and therefore — fee em u 

m 
gent rays ; and let AGKa represent the track of a rav cm 
the axis; let CB=r; CB'sr 7 , AB=a A. aB'zA', aa4 i** 
thickness BB'=/, we have to determine the relation cas- 
ing between these quantities. First we have »io AGc» 
m sin KGc, let GAC=0, GCA=o t and the ioriu*xu» U 
KG to the axis be <^; while J is the distance of the fwx* at 
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which CK cuts the axis from B ; then the above equation is 
the same as sin (6+a)=m sin (<£+a), from which, by trigo- 

iin 0— m sin ^ m cos 0 - cos $ 

namctry we deduce -r- = — —■ . 

" sin a cos a 

Now — = tt^» of which the ultimate value, when G is at 

sin a AG 

CB r 
B, is t-5 = "T"i for the same reason the ultimate value of 

AH A 

sin <b r 

- — — is t. and the ultimate values of cos 0, cos d> t and cos a 

sin a o r 

r mr ,1 

are each unity ; therefore we get -7- - -y = m— 1, or-r- — 

-r- = ; hence 8, which determines the focus of the 

5 r 

first set of refracted rays, is known ; and therefore also $ + /, 
which is its distance from the second surface. Now, since 
the ray would traverse the same course if we supposed it to 
commence at a, and proceed through aKG to A, it follows 

in the same way that -t-j + gv* =•* ~~IT~» ^ om ^nence A' 

is known. 

If we neglect / as being small, we may eliminate -t-, and 

thence obtain -^ + -/T= Cm— 1 )( -j H J ; the spherical 

aberrations may be found by a similar process to that we 
have employed for reflexion, and the inverse or erect posi- 
tions of the images ascertained by the like method. 

When we have one side plane, we have only to suppose 
r infinite, and thus one general formula, by proper attention 
to the signs, may be made to apply to all forms of lenses. 

There is a cause of aberration for refracted light, which 
does not exist for reflected rays, and it is of more conse- 
quence in deforming and colouring images than all the 
effects of spherical aberration. The chromatic dispersion 
[Dispersion] arises from the fact that all the coloured rays 
which compose solar or other light have different refractive 
indices for one and the same refracting medium; hence 
the prismatic spectrum, which only consists of successive 
circular images of the sun, of the different colours of the 
rays, overlapping each other. This aberration has, by the 
successive labours of Dollond, Frauenhofer, and others, been 
successfully combated. [Optics, Practical.] 

OPTICS, PRACTICAL, is that part of science which 
applies the physical properties of Light and the mathemati- 
cal laws of Optics to the construction of useful optical in- 
struments. By the former we determine the constants 
necessary to render the formulae of the latter convertible 
into numbers. The refractive and dispersive indices peculiar 
to transparent media are constants of this nature, and the 
instruments adapted to the easy vision of near or distant 
objects, to great or small objects, and to other optical pur- 
poses, are, according to the plan of this work, described 
under their proper heads. [Camera Luc id a ; Eye ; Hk- 
liostat; Microscope; Telescope; &c] 

Tue refractive indices of transparent and semi-transparent 
media have been a subject of research to many experi- 
menters, and were considerably advanced by Newton. (New- 
ton's Optics,) The additional properties of light discovered 
since his time have enabled philosophers to calculate to a 
far greater degree of accuracy the indices both of refraction 
and dispersion than was then practicable. 

The theory of achromatism, or the method of correcting 
the aberrations of the rays of light, has been pursued by 
Euler, D'Alembert, Herschel (Sir J.), and many others; 
hut the earliest successful construction was made by Mr. 
Hall in 1733. The same was effected in 1757 by Dollond, 



whose labours, together with that of his son, gave a great 
impulse towards the complete accomplishment of an object 
of which Newton seems almost to have despaired. In the 
same career of late years we must distinguish Frauenhofer, 
of Benediktbeuern, in Bavaria, who obtained at an early age 
from the French Academy the prise for the actual con- 
struction of achromatic glasses. Not only were the neces- 
sary manual operations conducted by himself with patience 
and the minutest attention to all the practical details of the 
quality of his glasses and the accuracy of grinding and polish- 
ing, but he had also the merit and advantage of observing the 
dark lines which cross the prismatic spectrum, and which 
are of the greatest utility in determining the indices above 
alluded to. From the liability to oxidization of some of the 
ingredients in the composition, some of his finest telescopes 
have of late become considerably tarnished, particularly 
those in exposed situations. This could not have been 
easily foreseen, and many of his telescopes remain still in 
good condition. 
The first account of his remarkable optical discoveries is 

S'ven in a paper which he published in the ' Memoirs of the 
cademy of Bavaria 'for 1814-15. By means of a theodolite 
furnished with a telescope, he measured the distances of tho 
principal lines ; and by applying a photometer to the differ- 
ent coloured rays, he has drawn a curve, the ordinates of 
which express the illuminating powers of the several rays. 
To these researches he soon afterwards added some beautiful 
experiments on the diffraction of light, an account of which 
he published at Munich, and they also appeared in an 
abridged form in the * Bibliothdque Universelle,' January, 
1822. It is believed that his close application to those and 
similar researches accelerated his death, which followed 
soon after. 

The accurate determination of the refractive and disper- 
sive indices has also been pursued with great success in this 
country, and simultaneously by some of the following dis- 
tinguished men:— Dr. Thomas Young, Dr. Brewster, Dr. 
Wollaston, Sir J. Herschel, Prof. Faraday, &c. ; and in 
France, by Biot, Dulong, &c„ the results of whose experi- 
ments, in a very compressed form, are given in the two 
following tables :— 





Refractive Indices. 




Hydrogen "V r . 


l-ooou 


Glass— English plute 


1-500 


Oxygon . . • 
Air (atmospheric) . 


1 -00027 
1*000S9 


Dutch . 
Frauenhofer s crown 


1-514 


Nitrogen . • 


1-0093 


(No. 13) ray E . 


1-533 






Ruck crystal . 1*568 to 1*575 


Aqueous humour of eye • 


1-337 
1-336 


Amber .... 


1*547 


Vitreous 


Ruby red glass . 

Sulphur .... 


1-601 


Salt-water . . . 


1*343 


1-958 


Albumen . • • 


1-360 


Glass of antimony 


s-ooo 


Crystalline lees of eye • 


1-378 


DiamondCS.G.=s3-4) 


2 439 


Oil of almonds • 


1*470 
1-475 






Oil of turpentiue . . 


1 




Camphor • • • 


1-600 


• 






Dtspersit 


>e Powers. 




Chrom. lead . . 


0*400 


Oil of turpentine 


0043 


Oil of cassia . 


0-139 


Amber .... 


0041 


Green glass • 
Flint glass . 


0061 


Gum Arabic 


0-036 


0053 


Oil of clove*. . . • 


0-069 






(sulphate of lead . ' *. 


0060 



OPU'NTIA is the name given by botanists to those cac- 
taceous plants which gardeners call Indian Figs, and which 
are so remarkable for their stems consisting of flat joints, 
broader at the upper than the lower end, but which eventu- 
ally lose that appearance, becoming both cylindrical and 
continuous. On one of them, Opuntia cochenillifera, the 
cochineal insect is fed, and others yield a pleasant subacid 
fruit, which is eaten in hot countries. The lavas of iEtna 
are in some places covered with the spiny bushes of Opuntia 
vulgaris, whose large purple juicy fruits are carried for sale 
to the neighbouring markets. It is however only a natural- 
ised plant, its native country being South America within 
the tropics. 

ORA (from the Saxon one, metal), a money of account 
among the Anglo-Saxons, whatever it might have been in 
other parts of Europe. In the Domesday Survey, and, as 
Dr. Hickes assures us, in his * Dissertatio Epistolai is,' in 
antient contracts of buying and selling, it is used for the 
ounce, or a twelfth part of the nummulary pound. 

There appear to have been two sorts of ora in use in the 
Saxon times, one of sixteen pence to the ora, the other of 
twenty pence. The ora of Domesday Book is perpetually 
valued at twentypence : as in torn, i., fol. 2 b.: 4 Cxi. solid, 
de denariis xx. in Ora.' Ibid., fol. lib.: « Cxxv. lib. et x. 
solid, de xx. in Ora/ Tom. i., fol. 164: *Modo redd. xxm. 
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lib. candidorum nummomm de xx. in On.' The or* of 
sixteen pence was of earlier date ; but its existence is recog- 
nised as late as in the Placita of the 37 Hen. III., Rot. 4. 
In the Laws of Canute, art. 31, 4 De ponderibus,' it is said 
•xv. Ore* libram raciunt.' (Clarke, Connection of the Ro- 
man, Saxon, and English Coins, 4to., Lond., 1771, p. 316 ; 
Hickesii Thesaurus, Diss. Epist„ pp. 111. 112; Ellis's 
General Introduction to Domesd. Book. vol. I, pp. 165, 
166.) 

ORACLE (from the Latin oraculum, and that from 
of, or-is, a mouth). Oracle was the Roman name used to 
denote the place where answers were supposed to be given 
by any of the divinities to those who consulted them respect- 
ing the future. Sometimes also it was used to signify the 
response which was delivered, and sometimes the deity from 
whom this response was imagined to proceed. Its primary 
and proper signification indeed is that of a response. 
Cicero {Topic, 20) says that oracula were so called, 'quod 
inest in his Deorum Oratio.' Those who were sent to con- 
sult them were sometimes called oratores. (Livy, v. 15.) 
Oracular responses were called chresmi (xpj'fwO or manteia 
(uayrila) by the Greeks ; the name manteion (fiavrilw) was 
also often given to the oracular place, or the seat of the 
oracle. 

Curiosity regarding futurity, and the desire to pene- 
trate its mysteries, are dispositions which exert a powerful 
control over the minds of men in every stage of society ; 
among nations that have made little advancement in civi- 
lization and intelligence, they operate with peculiar force ; 
and in these dispositions, combined with the belief that the 

fods had both the ability and the inclination to afford the 
nowledge so eagerly longed after, the oracles of the pagan 
world had their origin. Of these oracles the most famous 
were those of Greece, and among them that which had 
claims to the highest antiquity was the oracle of Jupiter at 
Dodona. According to the account of the priests of Do- 
dona, it was established in the following manner. (Herod., 
ii. 55.) Two black doves took their flight from Thebes in 
Egypt One flew to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in 
the Libyan desert ; the other to Dodona, where, in human 
language, it proclaimed to the inhabitants of the district that 
they must establish an oracle (pavrrjiov) of Jupiter there. 
The account of the priests of Thebes was somewhat differ- 
ent. (Herod., ii. 54.) But the most celebrated of the 
Grecian oracles was that of Apollo, at Delphi, a city built on 
the slopes of Parnassus in Phocis. It had been observed 
at a very early period that the goats feeding on Parnassus 
were thrown into convulsions when they approached a cer- 
tain long deep cleft in the side of the mountain. This was 
the result of a peculiar vapour rising out of the cavern, and 
one of the goatherds was induced to try its effects upou him- 
self. Inhaling the intoxicating air, be was affected in the same 
manner as the cattle had been, and the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, unable to explain the circumstance, 
imputed the convulsive ravings to which he gave utterance, 
while under the power of the noxious exhalations, to a 
divine inspiration. The fact was speedily circulated widely, 
and a temple was erected on the spot The honour of the 
prophetic influence was at first variously attributed to the 
goddess Earth, to Neptune, Themis, and others ; but it was 
at length assigned to Apollo, with whom it ever after re- 
mained. A priestess was appointed, whose office it was to 
inhale the hallowed air, and who was named the Pythia. 
She was prepared for this duty by previous ablution at 
the fountain of Castalia, and being crowned with laurel, 
was seated upon a tripod similarly adorned, which was 
placed over the chasm whence the divine afflatus proceeded. 
Her inspired words while thus situated were interpreted by 
the priests. The announcements of the oracle to those by 
whom it was consulted were originally made in verse ; but 
it having been sarcastically remarked that Apollo, the god 
of poetry, was himself sadly deficient in the art of which he 
was the patron, they were subsequently given in prose. 
It was usual for those who took the advice of the oracle to 
make rich presents to the god. By this means a vast 
amount of wealth was amassed at Delphi, as we learn more 
particularly from the mmute descriptions of Herodotus and 
Pausanias, and the institution rose to great splendor. From 
the universal veneration in which it was held, it came also to 
be chosen as a safe depositor)* for much of the riches of the 
several states of Greece. Its sacred character however 
did not always prove a sufficient defence against violence 
and rapacity, ana more than once it was plundered of its 




treasures. [Dblpri.1 Besides the oracle* of , 
Apollo at Dodona and Delphi, that of Tropboorusw saw Le- 
badeia in Boeotia, may be mentioned, as bavins be** sat* 1 
in high estimation. There were many other oradsa a 
Greece, but of less repute. 

Among the other most noted oracles of astiooat? wen 
that of Jupiter Ammon in the desert of Libya, thai ef ta* 
BranchidflB in Ionia, of Pella in Macedonia, of ftaaeae m 
Paphlagonia, of the head of Orpheus at Lesbos, fce> least 
of the heathen deities and even the demigods and hcaan 
had oracles of their own. There were also on— t si 
Greece numerous so-called prophecies, the productions rf 
individuals who were probably supposed to speak easier a 
divine influence. Such were those of Bacis and Maassaa, 
in which the battle of Salamis was predicted, and the* ef 
Lysislratus, an Athenian. (Herod., viii. 96.) Bet cheat 
productions are perhaps more appropriately r nidiwl 
under the head of Prophecy; though Herodotus saltan 
to them the same name (xpvmAc) ** to the respooe s ■ trust 
Delphi and other oracular places. As to the StbrBo* 
oracles see Sibyl. 

Though the Romans had various modes of aarisrliinsaf 
the will of the deities, it does not appear that oracles like 
those of Delphi or Dodona were ever established ansaaf 
them ; and we find that the oracles of Greece, and pmrtasv 
larly the far-famed oracle of Delphi, were coosoited by ihasi 
on many important occasions. (Livy, v. 15; xxn- 57. Ju~) 

Among the Jews, the Urim and Tnummim, which by aa 
extraordinary brightness made known the anil of Jihsiek 
bore a striking resemblance to the heathen oracles ; and ths 
oracle of Bathcol, or daughter of the voice, which w 
nated after the death ofMalachi, was completely ; 
with them. 

The modes in which oracular responses 
were very various. At Dodona they issued from ths 1 
of an oak, at Delphi they were delivered by the Pythia, sad 
at the oracle of Ammon they were pronounced ay tea 
priests. At Memphis a favourable or unfavourable i 
was understood to be returned, according as Apes i 
or rejected'what was presented to him. [Ana] Sor 
the reply was given by letter ; and sometimes the i 
information could be obtained only by casting lota— ths leu 
being dice with certain characters engraved on th 
meaning of which was ascertained by referring to an < 
tory table. Dreams, visions, and preternatural 
announced the will of the divinities. 

The importance attached by the Greeks and 
oracular responses is a striking feature in the 
those people. Hardly any enterprise, whether , 

Erivate, of any moment, was undertaken without 
eing had to them, and their sanction being obtained. 
later times indeed their influence was greatly if 
and thus gradually fell into disrepute. Cicero i 
long before bis age even the Delphic oracle ' 
by many with contempt; and there is little 
oracles were considered by philosophers as nothing « 
from what they really were, and by politicians es 
ments which could be used for their purposes. The reas> 
of Cato to Labienus, who wished him, after the " 
Pharsalia, to consult the oracle of Jupiter At 
bodies the opinion of that eminent Stoic reef 
propriety of thus questioning the gods. • On what i 
Labienus, would you have me consult Jupiter ? SI 
ask him whether it be better to lose life then 
Whether life be a real good? We have within tss, La- 
bienus, an oracle that can answer all these ojaeviNBBv 
Nothing happens but by the order of God. Let we set 
require of him to repeat to us what he has mfrV, iesnty ew» 
graved on our hearts. Truth has not withdrawn smao team* 
deserts ; it is not engraven on the sands of Iibva. . . . 
Let the inconstant and those that are subject t» wwver 
according to events have recourse to oracles. For eay fact 
I find in nature everything that can inspire the naaet ever 
stent resolution. The coward, as well as the brw**, casus* 
escape death. Jupiter can tell us no more.* (Lamm, ila» 
to/to, lib. ix., v. 566-584.) 

The question has been gravely discussed, whether eases* 
lar responses ought to be ascribed to mere human tasTtsjas* 
and wisdom, or to diabolical agencv. Most of the ChrwssM 
fathers .maintained that they ought to be ascribed at tt* 
latter. Allusion is made to this opinion in the itat host d 
* Paradise Lost,' where the spirits of Pan*" 
described as having taken possession of the ' 
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the heathen world. There is nothing however in the history 
of the antient oracles to countenance such a notion, or to 
lead to the belief that a supernatural cunning and skill 
directed them. Their replies to those who consulted them 
were for the most part obscurely and equivocally expressed, 
and so as to admit of 'different explanations, according as the 
wishes of the inquirer might suggest, or the event deter- 
mine. And even in those instances where trial was de- 
signedly made of the reality of their pretensions, it is not 
difficult to account for the success with which they stood the 
test, without calling in the assistance of demoniacal instru- 
mentality. 

Another circumstance respecting the oracles, which has 
given birth to much controversy, is, the time when they 
ceased altogether to give responses. Eusebius was the first 
who propounded the opinion that they became silent ever 
after the birth of Christ, and many writers, willing thus to 
do honour to the author of Christianity, have given it their 
support. Milton makes allusion to this theory also in the 
most magnificent of all his minor poems, 'The Hymn 
of the Nativity ;* and in lines of solemn and elevated 
beauty, of which the following are the commencement, pic- 
tures the consternation of the Heathen idols at the advent of 
the Saviour:— 

* TIm oraclei are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Ring* through the arched roof in words deoeiTiug. 
Apollo from lib shrine 
Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trunce or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.' 

But the circumstance that may thus be made available 
for the purposes of poetical ornament, happens unfor- 
tunately to be contrary to fact. It appears from the edicts 
of the emperors Theodosius, Gratian, and Valentinian, 
that oracles existed and were occasionally at least consulted 
till so late as a.d. 358. About that period they entirely 
ceased, though for several centuries previous they had sunk 
very low in public esteem. So few resorted to them, that it 
was no longer a matter of interest to maintain them. To- 
wards this consummation Christianity powerfully contri* 
buted, by the superior enlightenment which it carried along 
with it wherever it was introduced, and by the display which 
it made of the falsehood and folly of the superstitions which 
it was destined to overthrow. The following works treat of 
oracles: — ' Cicero, De Divinatione et Fato; Clusens (Daniel), 
De Oraculis Gentilium, 1673 ; Dale (Anton. Van), De Ora- 
culis Ethnicorum, 1683; An attempt to prove that the 
Greeks borrowed the Story of their Oracles from the Holy 
Scriptures* by £. Dickinson, 1686; Fontenelle (Bernard le 
Bovier), Histoire des Oracles, 1687; Bulenger (Julius 
Cesar), De Oraculis et Vatibus* 1699; Dr. Bengo Collier's 
Christianity compared with Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
the Antient Philosophy, <J*c. ; Clavier, Mbmoire $ur let 
Oracles des Ana ens, 1819. 

ORAN. [Algiers.] 

OR AN ELF. [Bothnia.] 

ORANGE. In the article Citrus the different species 
of this genus have been described, as well as the more re- 
markable varieties of the orange. It is there stated that 
India aud China are probably the native countries of the 
orange tribe; and also that from the observations of 
Dr. Wallich and other Indian botanists, the orange, the 
lemon, lime, and citron were all that could be distinguished 
as distinct species. Since then Dr. Royle has stated (Illust. 
Him. Bot., p. 130), that he has found two plants, having the 
characters of the lemon and citron, growing wild in the 
jungly valleys at the foot of the Himalayas, in the tract be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna rivers, which, when trans- 
ferred to gardens, retained their characters. He further 
states that from the Rungpore forests a round kind of lime 
is obtained ; while in those of Silhet, as well as on the sides 
of the Neelgherries, the orange is described as being found 
wild. 

Captain Turner, in the account of his journey to Teshoo 
Loomboo, mentions the orange as delicious ; and Mr. Saun- 
ders, who accompanied him, describes many orange and 
lime trees as found at the foot of the hills in approaching 
Buxedwar. The various kinds of sweet lime and lemon 
arc also common in India ; though the shaddock is probably 
of foreign origin, as it is usually called Batavi nimbo, or Ba- 
tavian lemon. Hence there can be no doubt of the orange, 
lemon, lime, and citron berag natives of India, though it is 
P. C, No. 1035. 



probable that some of the species are also indigenous in 
China, as is the case with many genera and even species 
which are common to the Himalayan mountains and to the 
flora of China. That it was introduced into Europe from 
India, either directly or through the medium of the Arabs 
or Persians, is probable from the similarity of the names ; the 
orange being in Sanscrit nagrungan, Hindu nantngee, 
Arabic narunj, Spanish naranja, Italian arunceo, while 
the lemon is in Sanscrit neembooha, Bengalee neeboo, 
Hindu neemoo and leemoo, Arabic limon, whence the Eu- 
ropean limon and lemon. But nothing in the history of ve- 
getables is more difficult to determine than the native 
country of cultivated plants. There was always much com- 
munication between India and the Red Sea, and the Arabs 
also introduced many Indian plants into their dominions. 
The lemon and orange are common in Abyssinia. Bruce 
says the lemon is indigenous ; and Alvarez speaks of lemons 
and oranges in parts which Bruce did not visit (See the 
Travels of Alvarez.) 

The orange has been adduced {Spectator, No. 155) as a 
rare instance of a plant vigorous enough to have at once 
beautiful shining leaves, fragrant flowers, and delicious 
nourishing fruit. But it is still more remarkable as a fruit 
of very warm southern countries which has been transferred 
to Europe and succeeds well in the open air in some parts 
of Italy. This is probably owing to its being a shrub which 
does not ripen its fruit even in India until the cold weather 
or winter of that country. It is thus naturally disposed to 
bear a greater degree of cold, and thus has been able to 
travel from India and China Mo the southern shores of 
Europe, and find a congenial climate in the equable and 
temperate climate of the Azores.' It is often made a sub- 
ject of discussion whether the orange, lemon, and citron 
were known to the antients. There does not appear to be 
any evidence of sufficient weight in favour of the two former, 
but it is extremely probable that the citron was the Assy- 
rian, Median, or Persian apple of the antients. Dr. Royle 
has remarked it as worthy of notice that the Persian and Ara- 
bian authors, when describing them, do not give any Greek 
synonymes of either the orange or lemon. But of the citron 
they state marseeska to be the Greek and atrogha the Sy- 
rian name, the former of which has not yet been traced out, 
but the latter appears of the same origin as the Arabic oote- 
ruj. The Sanscrit name of the citron is Beeja poora, and 
the Persian toorunj; by the latter name it is also known 
in the north-western provinces of India. 

The orange-tree, being a native of warm southern latitudes, 
is a remarkable instance of one which gives employment to 
and forms even an article of commerce from the southern to 
the more northern European nations. Thus, it is exported 
from Italy and Malta, as well as from the south of Spain and 
from Portugal, but in very large quantities from the Azores. 
Its cultivation is profitable not only on account of the esteem 
in which the fruit is held, but also from the extreme prolific- 
ness of the tree, so that the fruit is sold even in England at 
a price not much above and sometimes even for less than 
our own apples and pears. 

Oranges are imported, as well as lemons, packed in boxes, 
and wrapped up separately in paper. The entries for home 
consumption, in 1831 and 1832, as calculated by Mr. M'Cul- 
loch, amounted on an average to 270,606 boxes a year, and 
assuming each box to contain 700 oranges and lemons, the 
numbers amounted to 189,424,000, and the duty, on au aver- 
age of the above years, to 61,036/. a year. 

The citron is considered to have been first cultivated in 
Italy by Palladius, in the second century, but the orange not 
until the fourteenth century ; it is probable, from the name, 
that it was first introduced by the Arabs into Spain, • where 
fruits of fragrance blush on every tree,' and where are seen 
4 the orange tints that gild the greenest bough.' They can 
bear the open air also at Nice, Genoa, and Naples, but at 
Florence and Milan, and often at Rome, they require the 
temporary protection of a shed. They are usually planted 
in boxes, and removed from the conservatory into the open 
air in summer, in France as well as in England ; but since 
the introduction of the ereat variety of flowers from all 
countries, orangeries and fine specimens of orange and 
citron trees have been less in fashion, though none are 
more desirable on account of the combination of elegant 
verdure, the grateful odour of the flowers, and the rich 
appearance of the fruit. They have been cultivated in 
England since 1492; and Mr. Loudon states that at the 
Wilderness. Kent, there are three trees in boxes, not sur- 
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passed by any trees so grown in Europe ; and that at Salt- 
combe in Devonshire there are in a lew gardens orange- 
trees which have withstood the winter in the open air for 
upwards of a hundred years. They are propagated either 
bv seeds, by cuttings, by layers, by grading, or inoculation. 
The plants grown from seeds require so long to come to per- 
fection, that they are seldom so propagated in England. The 
most regular and garden- like culture is in the orange or- 
chards at Nervi, Monaco, and other places in the neighbour- 
hood of Genoa. At the former are the orange nurseries 
which may be said to supply all Europe with trees, though 
the cultivation is of a very indifferent character, but the fine 
climate, strong clayey soil, and abundant manuring supply 
the place of more skilful treatment. Budding and grafting 
are performed in England at the usual season for such ope- 
rations, but they may be performed at any time when the 
sap is in motion. Mr. Henderson, of Woodhall, one of the 
most successful growers of the Citrus tribe, has given a full 
description of the practices he adopts (Caled. Hart. Mem., 
iii. 308 ; and Loudon's Encycl. of Gardening), and consi- 
ders cuttings as the quickest mode of getting plants. At 
Genoa and Florenoe the trees are grown in a strong yellow 
clay which is richly manured. The French, in preparing a 
compost, compensate for quantity by richness of manure. 
Henderson takes one part of light brown mould from a 
piece of ground that has not been cropped or manured for 
many years, one part of peat earth such as is used for 
growing heath, two parts of river-sand, or pit-sand, if it be 
free from mineral substances, and one part of rotted hot- 
bed dung, with one part of rotted leaves of trees, and mix-is 
them all well together, so as to form a compact soil of uni- 
form quality. 

Though orange-trees grow exceedingly well in pots and 
boxes, yet to have them produce the finest crop of fruit, 
they should be planted in the ground like peach-trees, or as 
standard cherry-trees in a conservatory, but the largest fruit 
is produced when the trees are planted against the back wall 
trellis of a narrow house. 

(See the work of Risso of Nice and Poiteaux of Ver- 
sailles, Histcire Naturelle des Oranges, where 169 sorts are 
described, and 105 of them figured; also that of Gallezio, 
Traite du genus Citrus, who has given an account of the 
40 different kinds cultivated in Italy; and Mr. Loudon's 
Encycl. of Gardening.) 

ORANGE, a town in France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment, in the department of Vaucluse, on the road from 
Paris to Avignon, Aix, and Marseille, 414 miles from Paris 
through Auxerre and Lyon, in 44° 8' or 44° 9' N. lat. and 
4° 48'E. long. 

This town existed in the Celtic and Roman periods, and 
was called Arausio. It is mentioned by Strabo as one of 
the towns of the Cavares: Mela and Pliny call it Arausio 
Secundanorum, and the latter describes it as a Roman 
colony. The epithet Secundanorum has been derived from 
the designation of the soldiers who were quartered or settled 
as colonists. Orange contains more Roman antiquities 
than most other towns in France, and mav vie with the 
cities of Italy. A triumphal arch, called by the inhabitants 
of the district the arch of Marius, but which is probably of 
the age of Augustus, stands in the middle of a field on the 
north side of the town, near the road from Paris and Lyon : 
it is about 60 feet high, and has three archways, of which 
the middle one, intended for carriages, is larger than the 
other two. The vault of the centre arch is richly sculptured. 
Between the arches are fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, most of them much decayed through age, and others 
are entirely destroyed. The attics are adorned with reliefs, 
much decayed, but of great arch ecological interest : on one 
of these the name Mario, among others, inscribed on a 
trophy, has given rise to the general opinion as to the 
person to whom the arch was erected. The sides of this 
triumphal arch are decorated with columns and reliefs. 
Another remarkable antiquity, a ruined wall, the back of 
the scene or stage of a theatre, is in the centre of the town : 
it is composed of large stones, joined without cement, and 
is altogether a magnificent piece of masonry. The amphi- 
theatre, of which the traces were visible till of late years, 
has gradually disappeared, the stones having been carried 
away to be used in the erection of new houses. Of an 
aqueduct which brought water to the town there are no 
remains except at Vaison, which is several miles distant. 
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The Visigoths and Burgundians got p oa a ea aioc vi cfei 
town on the downfal of the Roman empire, and frvm tWa 
it passed to the Franks. In the middle ages it vm tin 
capital of a principality, which, after passing thr..<2{fe if 
ferent families, came to that of Nassau. On the Ae»it « 
William 111. of England, who held it, it was claimed by u* 
king of Prussia as his heir; and the king of Prua#**cr^-i 
it to the king of France in exchange for the \*jmx> %i ; 
territory of Guelder. It was annexed to Dauphtot s_ - 
the establishment of the division into departrnou. 7"~ 
title Prince of Orange is retained by the rojai U^l • J 
Holland. [Nassau, House of] 

The town of Orange is in a delightful country. *ad p * 
sents a pleasing appearance: it is however reall* iJ b*.*: 
with narrow, crooked, and ill-paved street*. t"b-rr ». i 
several squares, and some tolerably handsome f^otx^.*. 
There are several parish churches, one of whirh **• L. 
merly a cathedral, for Orange was the seat of a U»i».^r^ 
before the Revolution ; and a Protestant place of *.r*r , 
remarkable for the boldness of its archuectur* Tu 
population, in 1831, was 6211 for the town, or 'Jli3 f^-i* 
whole commune; in 1836, 8874 for the commune. Hi 
inhabitants manufacture printed calicos, hand k ere hi~f»,c: . 
thrown silk; and trade in corn of all kinds, fruit*, wit* 
brandy, honey, oil, wool, silk, saffron, madder, and UulE«* 
There are five yearly fairs. The cultivation of ih* **. .< 
commences in the neighbourhood of Orange. There art - 
the town several government offices, a high-school, a suc*ti 
of agriculture, science, and arts, and an nuptial 

The arrondissement of Orange comprehends an mm > 
377 square miles, and includes 48 communes. It is d.T t i» 
into seven cantons, or districts, each under a Justine of u> 
peace. The population, in 1831, was 60,653; in l&Jt rt*u 
67,443. (Communication from Orange* btc.) 

ORANGE, River. [Cape of Good Hope.1 

ORANG-UTAN, or ORANG OUTANG. naa» b, 
which the Pithecus Satyrus of Geoffroy (Sijww S*tfr±L 
Linn.), the Bed Orang, is now generally designated la \ht 
articles Ape and Chimpanzee much will be found ccUir^ 
to this curious form and its approximations. But the amr.* 
is so interesting, that nothing but want of space, «^ j 
readers not zoological might think unjustifiably occ -,-«-, 
prevents us from entering at large into the subj<ct in ( - 
ing p correct figure from the life; for, with few eioefo-iv 
artists are in the habit of depicting tins animal, a* v«l. a 
the Chimpanzee, sometimes with and sometime* w.u .: 
support, in an erect position — an unnatural attitude. a?i~~*J 
which its whole form and structure militate. Wc *.*; 
here however confine ourselves to a mere desenptaoo «f u> 
species, with figures of the skeletons of the yovcif *r* 
adult, from Professor Owen : these skeletons wdL uwt 
strike the observer with their admirable adaptation f * q«* 
drumane or cheiroped machinery and arboreal fcuibiU. au 
their inaptitude for erect progression. 

Subgenus Pithecus. 

Muzzle large, elongated, somewhat rounded i&ur»d* 
forehead sloping backwards : blight supraciliary rr£*t* ;«.: 
strong sagittal and lambdoidal creels. Facial axxU % 
Auricles small. Twelve pairs of ribs ; bones of tl* #ti— mai 
in a double alternate row. Arms reaching to ihc ilju* 
joint. No ligametitum teres in the hip joint. F*rt *^h 
and narrow ; hallux not extending to the end of ibr m*t* 
carpal bone of the adjoining toe; often wanting t^ i^ 
gueal phalanx and nail. Canines very large, their aj*-< 
extending beyond the intervals of the opposite teeth. /t-i»* 
maxillary bones anchylosed to the mamillaries during *± 
second or permanent dentition. Height und^r five iecL 

Habitat.— The islands of Borneo and Sumatra. tO#e. 

Professor Owen remarks that the Joung individual t. 
hibits tho anthropoid character in the relative smallae** > 
the face to the cranium, resulting from the slat* of Na- 
tion, but that it corresponds with the adult *keleu>a • li 
number of ribs and in the relative proportions of tU cjf 
and lower extremities. With regard to iho numl<r U *i- 
tebrco, he observes that the figure of tin: adult »1<* . • 
which was taken by permission of the board v! tuvx 
from the specimen in the museum of the &>}*! C*L«^t J 
Surgeons, exhibits the abnormal number uf five Unk «rr 
tcbne instead of four, which is the number caaacg m ^ 
trunk of the mature Orang preserved in the museum id — * 
Zoological Society of London, and in the »keWu<i u. -* 
mugeum of comparative anatomy in the Jardia de* F*a 
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The student will do well to study carefully the whole of the 
Professor's valuable remarks and beautifully accurate illus- 
trations relating to the Orangs, or great tailless Apes of 
Asia and Africa, in the Transactions of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London. The form of the living animal and its 
habits in captivity will have been familiar to most of our 
London readers from their opportunities of observing the 
deportment of Jenny, the Red Orang, which died this year 
(1839) in the gardens of that Society in the Regent's 
Park. 




Side view of the skeletons of Fithecus Satyrus, young and adult (from 
Owen). 

ORATCRIO (Ital.), a sacred musical composition, con- 
sisting of airs, duets, &c, and choruses. The text is gene- 
rally a dramatic poem, as Handel's Samson and Cimarosa's 
Sacrr/lzio dAbramo. Sometimes it takes the form of a 
narrative, as Israel in Egypt ; and occasionally it is of a 
mixed kind, as Haydn's Creation. The Messiah is a collec- 
tion of passages from our received translation of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Concerning the origin of the Oratorio, Dr. Brown, Sir 
John Hawkins, and others seem to have misunderstood the 
Pcre Menestrier, who, in his work Des Representations en 
Musique, attributes to the pilgrims, on their return from 
the Holy Land, not the introduction of what we term ora- 
torios, as those writers suppose, but of the sacred dramas 
called Mysteries. And the learned Jesuit is perhaps him- 
self in error on this subject. It is Warton's opinion that 
about the eighth century the merchants who frequented the 
fairs, employing every art to draw numbers together, were 
accompanied by jugglers, minstrels, and buffoons, who were 
the source of great amusement to the people. The clergy, 
thinking that such entertainments tended to irreligion, pro- 
scribed them ; but their censures and fuiminations being dis- 
regarded, they took into their own hands the management 
of popular recreations — they turned actors — and, instead of 
profane mummeries, presented stories taken from legends 
or from the Bible. (History '//" Poetry.) Voltaire conjectures 
that religious dramas came from Constantinople, where, 
about the fourth century, Gregory of Nazianzus, an arch- 
bishop, and one of the fathers of the church, banished plays 
from the stage of that city, and introduced stories from the 
Old and New Testament. As the antient Greek Tragedy 
was originally a religious representation, a transition was 
made on the same plan, and the choruses turned into Chris- 
tian hymns. 'This opinion,' says the candid Wartou, ' will 
acquire probability, if we consider the early commercial in- 
tercourse between Italy and Constantinople.' Admitting 



this, we need seek no further for the original source of the 
sacred musical drama. 

As regards the more recent introduction of the Oratorio, 
Crescimbeni, in his Comentarj, tells us that it is attributa- 
ble to San Filippo Neri, born in 1515, who, in his chapel, — 
(* net suo oratorio ') — after sermons and other devotions, in 
order to allure voung people to pious offices, and to detain 
them from earthly pleasure, had hymns and psalms sung by 
one or more voices. [Neri.] Bourdelot is rather more cir- 
cumstantial on this subject. He says, S. Philippe de Nery, 
a native of Florence, founder, in 1540, of the congregation 
of the Priests of the Oratory in Italy, observing the taste 
and passion of the Romans for musical entertainments, 
determined to afford the nobles and people the means of 
enjoying them on Sundays and festivals in his church, and 
engaged for this purpose the ablest poets and composers, 
who produced dialogues in verse on the principal subjects 
of Scripture, which he caused to be performed by the most 
beautiful voices in Rome, accompanied by all sorts of in- 
struments. These performances consisted of airs, duets, trios, 
and recitatives for four voices : the subjects were. Job and 
his Friends; the Prodigal Son received by his father; the 
Angel Gabriel with the Virgin ; and the Mystery of the 
Incarnation. Nothing was spared to render these attrac- 
tive, the novelty and perfection whereof drew a crowd of 
auditors, who were delighted with the performances, and 
contributed largely, by admission money, to the expenses 
incurred. Hence are derived what we now call Oratorios, 
or sacred representations. (Histoire de la Musique, 1 743, 
i. 256.) Some of these poems were printed, tinder the title 
of Laudi Spirituali, and among the first authors of them 
was P. Agostino Manni. One of the most remarkable was 
entitled Rappresentatione di Anima e di Corpo, del Signor 
Emilio del Cavalieri, per recitar cantando. It was the first 
attempt in the recitative style, and performed in action, on 
a stage erected in the church of Santa Maria delta Valli- 
cella at Rome, with scenes, dances, &c, as appears from the 
editor's dedication to Cardinal Aldobrandini, and Ihe com- 
poser's instructions for the performance. From the latter 
Dr. Burney (Hist., iv. 88) gives some curious extracts, among 
which are the following : — 

The accompanying instruments — namely, a double lyre, 
a harpsichord, a large guitar, and two flutes — to be behind 
the scenes ; but the performers are desired to have instru- 
ments in their hands, as the appearing to play would help 
the illusion. 

The books of the words were printed. Instead of the 
modern overture, a madrigal, with all the parts doubled, and 
fully accompanied, is recommended. 

When the curtain rises, two youths, who recite the pro- 
logue, appear. Then Time, one of the characters, comes 
on, and has the note with which he is to begin given him 
by the instruments behind the scenes. The chorus is to 
be placed on the stage, part sitting and part standing; 
and when they sing they are to be in motion, with ges- 
tures. 

II Corpo (the body), at the words Si che hormai alma 
via, throws away his ornaments. The World and Human 
Life are to be gaily dressed ; and when divested of their 
trappings, are to appear poor and wretched; and finally 
dead carcasses. 

The performance may conclude with or without a dance. 
If without, the last chorus is to be doubled in all its parts. 
But if a dance is preferred, a verse beginning * Chiostri 
altissimi' is to be sung, accompanied reverentially by the 
dance. During the ritornels the four principal dancers are 
to perform a ballet, saltato con capriole (danced with capers), 
without singing. They may sometimes use the galliard 
step, sometimes the canary, and sometimes the courant. 

The name of Oratorios was given, some think, to these 
performances, because they owed their birth to the priests of 
the Oratory ; we are however more inclined to derive the 
term from the place, the oratorio (oraiorium, oratory, or 
small chapel), in which they were first heard. But the word 
does not appear to have been in use till about the year 
1630, when Balducci applied it to two of his sacred poems. 

The unfortunate Stradella was one of the first of thoso 
who distinguished themselves in this exalted kind of com- 
position f Stradella] ; his ' Oratorio di 8. Gio. Battista,' 
produced about the year 1670, is analysed and much praised 
by Burney (iv. 105). A fine chorus from this, in five parts, 
is printed in the 4th vol. of The Fitzwilliam Music. The 
increasing popularity of the sacred drama at length induced 
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potts of eminent to employ their pent in its service. Apos- 
tolo Zeno, the Imperial poet-laureate, produced seventeen 
works of this kind, under the title of Azioni Sacre, most of 
which were set by Caldara, Imperial vice-chapel-master to 
Leopold I., whose reputation as a composer of sacred music 
deservedly stands high. The first of them, Sisara, was 
performed in 1717. Metastasio wrote seven Azioni, of 
which Caldara set two; the first. La Passione, in 1730. 
This was re-set by Jomelti, and is justly reckoned among 
the best of his works. 

The Oratorio was introduced into England in 1720, when 
Handel set Esther— Racine** tragedy abridged and altered 
by Mr. Humphreys— for the chapel of the duke of Chandos 
(Pope's Timon) at Cannons. This, in 1731, was performed 
by the Children of the Chapel- Royal, at the house of their 
master, Bernard Gates. The next year it was publicly pro- 
duced, as appears from the following advertisement in the 
Daily Journal: — 'By His Majesty*! command, at the 
King's Theatre in the Haymarket, on Tuesday, the 2nd of 
May, will be performed the sacred story of Esther* an 
oratorio in English, formerly composed by Mr. Handel, and 
now revived by him, with several additions, and to be per- 
formed by a great number of voices and instruments. N.B. 
There will be no acting on the stage, but the house will be 
fitted up in a decent manner for the audience.' The success 
of this was of the most decided and encouraging kind : but for 
an account of the. great master's other oratorios, and of his 
inducement for first producing them, we refer to a former vo- 
lume. [Handel.] The custom of performing oratorios on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent is to be dated from 1737, 
from which time they were, with few intermissions, con- 
tinued till a very recent period. Handel was succeeded in 
this musical speculation by his friend J. C. Smith, who was 
followed by Stanley ana the elder Linley. [Stanley; 
Linlby.] Linley and Dr. Arnold then in conjunction most 
successfully earned on the oratorios, which were continued 
by the latter, on the retirement of his colleague. [Arnold.] 
An opposition was now started by Ashley, who had been 
active as a subordinate agent at the Commemoration of 
Handel in 1784. This person soon transformed the per- 
formances into secular and often vulgar concerts, though 
retaining the original name; and from that time the ora- 
torios began to degenerate ; till at length, having been for 
some years carried on by different persons, and generally at 
a loss, they ceased altogether. Though it would be unjust 
not to admit that, even during this unfavourable interval, 
there were two or three seasons that reflected some credit 
on the managers, in which The Messiah, with Mozart's 
added accompaniments, was first publicly produced in Lon- 
don, and also Beethoven's Mount of Olives. 

ORATORY. The principal design of oratory is to con- 
vince or persuade. It contemplates the investigation of truth 
only as a secondary object. Assuming as its basis certain 
supposed or admitted principles or facts, its aim is, by pre- 
senting these in the form best adapted to win the assent of 
the understanding and impress the heart, to deter from or 
incline to a particular mode of resolution and action. This, 
the chief end of oratory, ought never to be left out of sight 
in any disquisition on that subject, inasmuch as upon it the 
general theory of the art is founded. 

At a very early period, as appears from the • Iliad,' the 
oratorical art was held in high estimation among the Greeks. 
According to Quintilian however nearly the first person by 
whom it was properly cultivated was Empcdocles, the date 
of whose birth is unknown ; but his flourishing period 
was about 450 B.C. Co rax and Tisias, the earliest writers 
on the art, were both natives of Sicily. (Quintil., Instit. 
Orat^ Ml, c. 1.) Contemporary with them was Gorgias, 
also a native of Sicily, who was so distinguished for his 
eloquence that a golden statue was erected to him at 
Delphi. He, together with Protagoras of Abdera, Prod ic us 
of Ceos, and Thrasyinachus of Calchcdon, are mentioned 
as the first who treated of common-places (communes 
loci). The most celebrated disciple of Gorgias was Isocra- 
tcs, whom Cicero describes as the greatest master and 
teacher of the art The treatise of Aristotle on Rhetoric 
is the oldest extant treatise on the rhetorical art, and 
one of the most valuable books which has been pre- 
served from antient times. Demosthenes, who probably 
enjoyed the instruction both of I mk* rates and of I see us, 
by incessant application overcame the obstacles which 
nature had plated in the way of his becoming an orator, 
and attained a degree of excellence in his art which 



has immortalised his name. His opnooent aad rinl 
i£schines, after his banishment, is said to have u«chf 
rhetoric at Rhodes. We have no treatise on taw m 
by either of these great masters, but we j»»*», -•» 
their extant orations, models which are rivee \»laU> 
than any treatise could have been. Theodecie* sad Tl n- 
phrastus, scholars of Aristotle, wcie both autbort of rh*u r- 
cal treatises (Fabric, Bibl. Gr^ v. 2. p. 24 1 ) ; atd after tUi 
the philosophers, particularly tho»e of the Stoic ax»J Peri- 
patetic sects, bestowed much attention upon the rvlr» t' 
oratory. A valuable extant treatise upon cotnpoatium tn* 
'EpfATjv(iac) is ascribed to Demetrius Phalereu* ; %iA tk - 
nysius of Halicamassus is the author of a treat*** of R in- 
tone, and of critical remarks on the Greek oratorv *Wi* 
deserve a careful perusal. Besides those that bete am* 
named, other Greek orators of later times are spefcra «f 
by Quintilian, among whom are Hermagoraa, AUnen. 
Apollonius Molon of Rhodes, who was one of Oc«tv*« 
masters, Arius Csscilius, Apollonius of Perjreme*. *o4 
Theodoras of Gadara. After Quintilian, the wnt*r» f/ 
chief note are Hermogenes and Longinus. 

The art of oratory was in a state of maturity in Grew*, 
before it even began to be studied at Rome, So la re as a-c 
161, the senate passed a decree expelling the philosophers ant 
rhetoricians from the city. (Gell., xv. 1.) Six veer* after buv 
ever, Carneades, Critolaus, and Diogenes, having come a* am- 
bassadors from Athens to Rome, tne Roman youth were w 
attracted by their eloquence that they determined to e*e>- 
mence the study of the art. It it stated by Seneca tfai 
Lucius Plotinus, a Gaul, was the first who taught orator* 
at Rome. This profession was for awhile confined to fr**4- 
men, but it was at length adopted by Bland o* ef th» 
equestrian order. He was succeeded by others, of eaeaa 
some particulars have been recorded by Sue ton rat Tae 
following names of Roman rhetorical writers are ghee by 
Quintilian : Marcus Cato the censor, Antonv the orator. Cer- 
nificius, Stertinius, and Gallio; and in Quin&mn* e«n 
age, Virginius, Pliny, and Rutilius. Cicero, whoa* easa* 
we have intentionally omitted in the above liaC a* ke 
was the most illustrious of the Roman orators, was also ea* 
of the most copious and elegant of the antient writers ea 
oratory. His treatises on this subject, which are auawuoa 
are respectively entitled : ' Of Invention ;* * Of Teeea ' 
* Of the Divisions of Oratory;* * The Orator, or Breta*;' 
' Of Famous Orators ;' and ' Of the Orator/ The rat **ea 
tioned work is comprehended in three hooka, and is m tk* 
form of a dialogue. The chief speakers are L Creesm aW 
M. Antonius ; and into the mouth of the former Orera a** 
his own opinions. The first book is general, relating to tW 
difficulties of the art of oratory, and the branches of staey 
with which the accomplished orator ought to be iniriiiinau 
According to Crassus the qualifications of the orator asset 
be of the highest order. The object of his art as to gr*e to 
speaking the greatest power of which it is susceptible, aed 
he ought to make himself familiar with all depart****** «f 
learning. Eloquence does not consist in the 
ance of artificial rules ; such rules are rather dedans* 
an examination of the qualities of eloquence. TW , 
tico of reading, of delivery, and the improvement ef the ***- 
mory, should be diligently attended to by the arajtor. e-^ 
above all, he must possess an intimate aequaiotane* «« a 
matters of law. These and other similar poajitooa arc ex- 
troverted by Antonius, who maintains that an extetaw** so* 
minute knowledge of law is not indispensable, and teat a* 
is an orator who can speak on civil and common snVe* 
readily and persuasively. 

The second book treats of invention, of dispoaiiaea. aad 
memory. The first is considered in a threefold pm: ef 
view, according as it is the design of the speaker to i 
to persuade, or to delight Under disposition the ' 
parts of an oration are discussed, vis. the exordium, 
tion, division, confirmation, refutation, and cooeiusaeo. Taw 
three kinds of orations, the deliberative, the judicial, esse 
the demonstrative, are also considered, and the boefc case- 
eludes with observations concerning an artificial msa u e ss . 

In the third book the subject of elocution is takes ep: 
the characters of words, the structure and embeJli»haeae*» 
of sentences, and other circumstances connected esth a> 
guage and style, are commented on at considerable 
A discussion on action terminates the whole work. 

Quintilian, who was himself a rhetorician of high i 
tion, wrote after Cicero. He had consequently tae i 
tage of the writings of the latter, and bu *Ie 
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Oratory,' in twelve books, are generally regarded as tho most 
complete work on the subject. Certain orations or decla- 
mations ascribed to him are still in existence; but as they 
little accord with his own rules, their genuineness is not 
universally admitted. [Quintilian.] 
. It may be observed that the reign of eloquence in Greece 
was of much longer duration than in Rome. Among the 
Greeks it took its rise with republican institutions, and con- 
tinued to flourish down to the time of Alexander the Great, 
a period of 150 years; in the latter, it began and ended 
with the age of Cicero. The difference has been ascribed to 
the more free and 'popular forms of government that 
obtained in many Grecian states, and this idea seems to 
receive countenance from the fact that eloquence and the 
liberties of Greece were coeval : the one ceased when the 
other was destroyed. The age of rhetoricians succeeded 
among the Greeks to that of the orators ; and though ora- 
tory such as that of Demosthenes and Machines was no 
longer permitted by circumstances, yet the teachers of rhe- 
toric among the Greeks cultivated the art as a discipline and 
Also employed it as a kind of theatrical exhibition. Among 
this class of orators we may enumerate Aristides and others. 
[Aristidks.] 

It was the Archbishop of Cambray's opinion that the pro- 
per method of forming a system of oratory is to collect it 
from the best precepts of Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Longinus. The opinion has been repeated and acted upon 
by Ward, in one of the few systems which this country 
has produced. 

The elements of oratory are usually comprehended under 
the four following divisions : invention, disposition, expres- 
sion or language, and delivery. The first has respect to 
the character of the thoughts, the second to the manner of 
their arrangement, and the third and fourth to words, sen- 
tences, style, utterance, &c. 

Besides the common observations that may be made on 
any subject, there are peculiar ideas appropriate to the ex- 
position and illustration of each peculiar subject, and among 
these some which are more appropriate for this purpose than 
others. These it is the business of the orator to discover, 
and the discovery of them is termed invention. 

Where argument is requisite, those arguments which are 
most powerful ought to be adduced ; where objections are 
apprehended, they must be refuted ; and where declamation 
is resorted to, the incentives best adapted to excite the pas- 
sions and engage them in behalf of the cause which the 
speaker advocates must be brought forward. The Greek 
rhetoricians specified under invention a great variety of 
particulars intended to assist the orator, whatever might be 
the matter on which he was required to employ his elo- 
quence : these they called topics (roirucd, the loci of Cicero, 
Tftpic, c. 2 ), and divided them into internal topics, or common- 
places, and external topics, or testimonies. Internal topics 
arc such as arise out of the subject itself. As given by 
Cicero and Quintilian, they amount to sixteen in number. 
These are — definition, enumeration, notation, genus, spe- 
cies, antecedents, consequents, adjuncts, conjugates, cause, 
effect, contraries, opposites, similitude, dissimilitude, com- 
parison. The first three comprehend the whole thing to 
which they have reference : definition explains the nature 
of a thing ; enumeration takes in all its parts ; and notation 
gives the signification of words. Of the remaining thirteen, 
tome contain part of the thing spoken of, and the others 
its various properties, circumstances, &c. Genus compre- 
hends several species of things of different kinds. Species, all 
individuals of the same kind. Antecedents are such things 
as, being admitted, imply the necessary or probable existence 
of others. Adjuncts are adventitious qualities of things 
and circumstances not necessarily connected with them. Cou- 
jugates are words having the same origin with one another, 
as wise, wisely, wisdom, A cause is that by which anything 
exists; and an effect, that which proceeds from a cause. Con- 
traries are things which, included in one genus, are the far- 
thest removed from each other, so that what is affirmed of the 
one is denied of the other. Opposites are things which, 
though repugnant, are not directly contrary. Similitude 
and dissimilitude are the agreement or disagreement of 
things in quality. Comparison traces contrarieties or re- 
semblances in other particulars, as when a thing is compared 
with its greater or its equal or its less. 

External topics, or testimonies, are such as do not arise 
from the subject itself, but are furnished fiopi without: 
they are either divine or human. The first, where clenriy 



ascertained, are Sufficient of themselves to determine any 
question ; the last are reduced to three, writings, witnesses, 
and contracts. 

The antient rhetoricians paid great attention to what 
were termed the states of a controversy, or the principal 
points in dispute. These are all comprehended by Cicero 
in the inquiries, whether a thing is, what it is, and how it is. 

In addition to the general sources of argument furnished 
by the topics, others more particular were specified, suited 
respectively to demonstrative, deliberative, and judicial 
discourses. . 

When the materials of which an oration is to consist have 
been procured, it next remains to arrange them in a proper 
form. The thoughts may be excellent in themselves and in 
relation to their object, yet if they be produced in a con- 
fused and disorderly shape, their application perhaps will 
not be readily apparent, and certainly they will be deprived 
of much of their force. Hence the second clement of 
oratory, disposition, which concerns the right distribution 
of the ideas. It is necessary that they should succeed each 
other, if not by a natural connection, at least by an easy 
sequence, and that the orator should proceed from what is 
of less to what is of greater importance. Everything 
inconsequential ought to bo avoided, and care must be 
taken lest the introduction of what is of little moment to 
the attainment of the purpose in view should obliterate or 
obscure the recollection of graver and more important con- 
siderations previously advanced. 

Rhetoricians differ in their statement of the several parts 
of which an oration consists. In Cicero's work concerning 
the orator they are mentioned as five — the exordium, nar- 
ration, division, confirmation, refutation, and conclusion : to 
these may be added, if necessary, digression, transition, 
amplification. It is not of consequence however that these 
divisions should in every case be minutely observed. The 
orator may on certain occasions, to be determined by his 
own judgment, break forth without prefatory remark in the 
middle of his subject. Cicero's often cited oration against 
Catiline may be mentioned as an instance of this, in which 
he commences at once with an energy and vehemence that 
would, under other circumstances, have been reserved for a 
more advanced stage of his harangue. 

Another object to be attended to by the orator is the lan- 
guage and style of his oration. This falls under the head 
of expression. This department of oratory comprehends 
elegance, composition, dignity. 

Elegance consists in perspicuity and purity. Low, obso- 
lete, and foreign terms are to be avoided, as having a dis- 
agreeable effect upon the hearer, and being in so far opposed 
to the object for which oratory is employed. Clearness, 
on the contrary, must be constantly aimed at, inasmuch as 
without it the speaker will only be partially understood, and 
consequently cannot hope to produce the full effect to which 
he may aspire 

Composition supplies rules for the formation of sentences 
with the various members, words, and syllables of which 
they are made up. It is divided into period, order, juncture, 
and number. The first treats of the structure of sentences ; 
the second, of parts of sentences, namelv, words and mem- 
bers ; and the last two, of parts of words, or syllables and 
letters. 

Dignity consists in the proper use of tropes and figures. 

Style is distinguished into the plain or familiar, the 
middle or elegant, and the sublime. The characteristics of 
each are sufficiently indicated in the terms by which they 
are designated. All of them may with propriety find a 
place in the same oration ; none of them can perhaps be 
long employed effectually without being relieved by an in- 
terchange with the others. The familiar, however enter- 
taining for awhile, is apt to appear vapid at last; the elegant 
becomes insipid ; and the sublime calls for an effort on the 
part of the listener that can only be sustained for a short 
time. In lengthened harangues therefore variety is requi- 
site, if the attention and interest of the hearers are to be 
secured. In the choice of his style the orator must be 
chiefly determined by the nature of the subject and the 
character of the audience. On a common and familiar 
subject, to use lofty and figurative language would be 
ridiculous, as to use mean and insignificant expressions on 
a subject in itself noble and elevated would be offensive. 
In like manner, to address in the same strain a plain and 
unlettered audience, and a learned and dignified assembly, 
would be impertiuent and absurd* 
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Delivery includes everything connected with the utter- 
ance of speech, the modulation of the voice, gesture, &c. 

The division of oratory hy the antient rhetoricians into 
ihe demonstrative or laudatory, the deliberative, and the ju- 
dicial, has been adverted to. The classification is judicious, 
and comprehends the several kinds of public speaking still 
in use. These may be conveniently arranged in the follow- 
ing order : the oratory of the Senate, of the Bar, of the 
Pulpit, and of the Mob. The oratory of the Stage occupies a 
place by itself: it is not contemplated in any of the remarks 
that have yet been made, and requires separate consideration. 

The oratory of the senate, or popular oratory, as it is 
sometimes termed, has respect generally to the welfare and 
honour of states, which involve an immense number of 
topics differing in nature and importance. Accordingly 
this branch of oratory admits of a corresponding variety of 
style and character. It may be deliberative, or controversial, 
or declamatory, according to the subject about which it is 
occupied, or tne end to be accomplished. There is perhaps 
no department of rhetorical excellence which it does not 
include, and nowhere therefore will the orator find a wider 
field for the exercise of his powers. It is supposed that in 
this case he addresses a well-instructed audience ; and this 
circumstance must be allowed to have its due influence in 
the construction of his oration. He ought, it has been 
said, to unite the dignity of the statesman with the pro- 
priety of the scholar. It may be questioned whether, in 
this country at least, Demosthenes's thrice-inculcated quality 
of action is deemed a very essential element of good oratory. 
It is for the most part but sparingly resorted to, and its em- 
ployment to the extent that would seem to be implied in the 
earnestness with which it was enjoined by the Grecian 
orator, would be considered a better qualification for the 
orator of the mob than the orator of the senate. 

The oratory of the bar is the same as the judicial oratory 
of the antients. It supposes two parties, plaintiff and de- 
fendant The matters about which it is conversant are the 
rights of property and the lives and characters of indivi- 
duals. The object of the orator is to secure success to the 
party whose interests he advocates, by proving, to the satis- 
faction of those by whom the cause is to be decided, the jus- 
tice of his claims or the innocence of his conduct. His 
oration therefore must be in a great measure strictly argu- 
mentative, and constructed with the design of producing 
conviction. The nature of such an oration may be illus- 
trated by reference to the arguments laid down by the 
antient rhetoricians as appropriate to judicial discourses in 
criminal cases. First, there occurs the conjectural state of 
the question, in which it is inquired whether the party ac- 
cused would, could, or did do what is laid to his charge ; 
and next the definitive, where the proper name to be as- 
signed to the fact is discussed ; further, admitting the truth 
of the accusation, the criminality of the action may be dis- 

Suted ; and lastly, even granting this, the accused may be 
efended, and the offence palliated, by pleading the absence 
of wilful design or bad intention. The province of the 
oratory of the bar is manifestly more circumscribed than 
that of the senate. The forensic eloquence of the Greeks 
and Romans, and particularly the former, differed consi- 
derably from what such eloquence must now be, and bore a 
closer resemblance to the senatorial. Among the Athe- 
nians at least the orator was not so much fettered by the 
provisions of a complex and intricate system of law, or by 
the existence of innumerable precedents. Besides, the 
judges in criminal causes were always far more numerous, 
so that the orator, instead of addressing himself to a few 
persons, in reality spoke to a small assembly. Even 
yet however, in all cases which involve great principles, or 
which possess intrinsic elements of interest, as well as in 
reply, the forensic orator has full opportunity for the dis- 
play of the highest rhetorical ingenuity and skill. It may 
also be observed, that as all courts of justice are open to the 
public in this country, and as important cased always attract 
a large audience, the speaker though in form only address- 
ing a few persona, and sometimes even a single person, with 
wnom the decision rests, is nevertheless actually addressing 
a large body. This was also the case at Rome, where the 
judices were frequently few in number, but the bystanders 
were many. 

Some of the public orations of Demosthenes and Cicero 
are noble specimens of antient eloquence, senatorial and 
forensic. The eloquence of antiquity indeed generally 
occupies a more elevated place than that which can be 



claimed for modern eloquence. The one t* tbe result «f pro- 
found and incessant study ; the other too fre qo e al iy tfca 
result of hasty aud extemporaneous effort. 

The influence which the great orators of Grecre ml 
Rome were enabled to exercise, in the popular ■■■uibke*, 
in the senate, and injudicial cases, gave to oratory a hi* k 4*- 
grce of importance as a branch of liberal education ; uA ac- 
cordingly those who aspired to political distinction* mW a 
Athens or Rome, qualified themselves to appear s* \> ;.- 
speakers by the most assiduous industry, and by fcllow.s{ 
the instruction of the best masters of their art* The p* 
ful labour by which Demosthenes overcame the impedurirxu 
which nature seemed to have nut in the way of hu> bscmem.n* 
an orator, and the unwearied diligence of Cicero <An*a«, 
c. 90, &c), are well known. But in modern time* Lciw w* 
no attention has been bestowed on oratory as a vyr*** 
branch of study, and eloquence has come to be mora ad 
mired as one of the rare gifts of nature than sought after n 
one of the fruits of art. This seems the principal reason * ki 
the orations transmitted to us from antiquity haw Wvn 
so rarely approached, and still more rarely ©quailed, e*»u 
by the most distinguished modern speakers, and eTto in tarn 
states whose constitutional forms permit and tnnu the ex 
ercise of oratorical power. 

The diffusion of opinions and arguments by means of tie 
press has perhaps contributed in some degree to the presort 
neglect of oratory ; for a speaker u mainly known to lw 
public through the press, and it is often more important t« 
him to be read than to be heard. 

Still the power of oratory, in all modern constitution* sm 
which the democratic element enters, U considerable t*»vrfi 
to induce any person who has the requisite gifts of tuuet 
to cultivate oratory as an art : and it is rather singular tsat 
those who aspire to political distinction in states ahirb hate 
such constitutions, do not prepare themselves for th#* ca- 
reer by a special study. One reason may be that rhetor^ 
along with mauy other antient studies, has been baoaitf4 
from our course of instruction, so that even he who fas* uj 
desire cannot find the opportunity of perfecting iumtti 
under a master. He therefore attains such c\c?; tract t* 
he may, solely by practice in those places which iuui 
another system he would not have approached without d'* 
preparation. The great Roman orator, though di*cipi*»ei 
for his profession by assiduous study, left Rome after he ial 
been practising for two years at the bar, and had sin^ir 
begun to be known, for the purpose of improving hurt f 
under the best Grecian masters. 

Pulpit oratory was unknown to the antients, bemx tW 
growth of later times. It has for its chief aim to iszpm* 
men with their duty as moral and religious beings ; ti 4*\?r 
from vice and excite to the pursuit of virtue; t*i eunmrafr, 
to elevate, and to awe, by the prospects of immurtahtv A* 
the topics with which it is conversant are of trani*Y»4a*t 
importance, and ought to be profoundly inter**: iuj u> tit 
classes of mankind, we can scarcely conceit e how «r*t. n 
could find a more favourable sphere. It admits U nn.-y 
every diversity of oratorical excellence; but the rb*f ■ •** 
lities which ought to be exhibited by the prearb«-r are* >> 
ccrity, solemnity, and fervour, combined with txu.nJ A^t^r. 
That so few should have excelled in this department d 
eloquence must be matter of won ler. as w«-U as of n%in 
No subjects are so easily susceptible of being made tmrrt*- 
sive as those which it is the duty of the prcarbce tu f»-» 
claim; and every means ought to bo em pi o ted b? mfer* 
the truths of revelation may be made to penctr*t# dj~* 
deeply into the heart of man. 

Mob oratory is principally directed to the produrir? *t 
excitement Being intended to influence minds wh«rh ar* 
little cultivated or refined, it requires the plainest and W< 
ornamental style. Here the maxim of Metnoslbene* for- 
merly alluded to might, as has been hinted, be admitted * 
all its force. The utmost familiarity of thought and allu- 
sion is admissible ; and it must be the care of the tpvafcT 
to give utterance to his thoughts in brief »c dictum. H* 
must place himself on a level with those whom he i 
nor can he expect to gain them over to nts own 
without seeming to partake of their prejudices. 

The oratory of the sta^e differs from every other ksd d 
oratory. Its characteristic peculiarity ts imitat*-*. V% 
design is to represent human nature, as' embodied i* parti- 
cular individuals and modified by particular circa 
In order to excellence in this art, an extensive aeqc 
with the general principles of human nature 
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and also an accurate knowledge of their workings and de- 
velopments in individual character. Success must be mea- 
sured by the closeness of the resemblance. We now pro- 
ceed to speak more particularly of that part of oratory 
which relates to delivery or, as we shall here term it, Elo- 
cution. 

Elocution is that pronunciation which is given to words 
when they are arranged into sentences and form discourse. 
It includes the tones of voice, the utterance, and enuncia- 
tion of the speaker, with the proper accompaniments of 
countenance and gesture. The art of elocution therefore 
may be defined to be that system of rules which teaches 
us to pronounce written or extemporaneous composition 
with justness energy, variety, and ease; and agreeably to 
this definition, good reading or speaking may be considered 
as that species of delivery which not only expresses the 
sense of the words so as to be barely understood, but at the 
same time gives them all <-h«t force, beauty, and variety of 
which they are susceptible 

The Greeks and Romans paid great attention to the 
study of elocution, and there can be no doubt that their 
most celebrated orators attained to a high degree of ex- 
cellence in this branch of their art ; but they have left 
nothing on record which shows that they had made a 
minute analysis of the speaking voice. They did indeed 
distinguish its different qualities by such terms as hard, 
smooth, sharp, clear, hoarse, full, slender, flowing, flexible, 
shrill, and rigid. They were sensible to the alternations of 
heavy and light in syllabic utterance: they knew the time 
of the voice, and regarded its quantities in pronuncia- 
tion : they gave to loud and soft appropriate places in 
speech: they perceived the existence of pitch, or variation 
of high and low; and noted further that the rise and fall 
in the pronunciation of individual syllables are made by a 
concrete or continuous slide of the voice, as distinguished 
fiutn the discrete notes produced on musical instruments. 
They designated the pitch of vocal sounds by the terra 
accent, making three kinds of accents, the acute, the grave, 
and the circumflex, which signified severally the rise, the 
full, and the turn of the voice, or union of acute and grave 
on the same syllable. But beyond this they did not go, and 
it was left to modern inquirers to give that clear and full 
description of the elements of speech, on which alone any 
definite instruction can be founded. For the advance 
which has been made in elocutionary science in modern 
times we are indebted to the useful labours of Steele, 
Odell, Walker, Thelwall, Chapman, Smart, and Rush, es- 
pecially to the last, who has done much to perfect what 
Mas begun by others, and whose 'Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Voice'* contains a more minute and satisfactory 
analysis of the subject than is to be found in any other 
work. From his book chielly we shall borrow the sub- 
stance of this article. 

When the letter a, as heard in the word day, is pro- 
nounced simply as an alphabetic element, without intense- 
ness or emotion, and as if it were a continuation and not a 
close of utterance, two sounds are heard continuously suc- 
cessive: the first has the nominal sound of this letter, and 
issues from the organs with a certain degree of fulness; 
the last is the element e, as heard in eve, which gradually 
diminishes until its close. During the pronunciation, the 
voice rises, by the concrete or continuous movement, through 
t he interval of a tone, the beginning of the a and the termi- 
nation of the e being severally the inferior and superior 
extremes of that tone. This sound commences full and 
somewhat abruptly, and gradually decreases in its upward 
movement, till it finally dies away in the upper extreme of 
the tone, having the increments of time and rise, and the 
decrement of fullness, equally progressive. The first portion 
therefore, or base of this sound, is called the radical move- 
ment, and the second portion the vanishing movement* 
This sound is called a concrete, or slide, to distinguish it 
from musical sounds, which (in their pure character) con- 
tinue for a given space of time on a certain point of the 
scale, and then leap, as it wove {discretely), to another point 
either higher or lower. These slides may extend through 
the space of a tone, or they may be carried up to any point 

• Second edition, 8vo. l'hil.ulelidun, 1833. A co]»y of this will bo 'omul 
in the library of ihc llritish Mn>i*uni. hIh-p* the ultidenl nmy aUo «• )ti*nlt Mr. 
£Heele'd ' Esinv towards IC.-tji I dishing iho Melody and Meastm* of Sjvech.lc be 
expressed and neri'eui.-itcd h> | 'culiin symbols,' London, l/7">- The aecond 
edition was yuh'.MiM in 1/7^. with t'l.-'iil.- of • 1'io-odia Haviou-Ji.*.' Mr. 
{Jdell't work ii entitled • An £.<«.ay on Uto Element?, Accent", and Prosody of 
the Kogliah l*utftiage,' LVmo., London, 1S05. 



on the scale to which the voice can attain , those intervals 
which are the most distinctly recognisable by the ear and 
the most easy of execution being the tone (or second), the 
third, the fifth, and the octave. The direction also which 
they take may be either upwards or downwards, the full 
opening radical however always occupying the first place, 
and the vanish the second. It also frequently happens 
that there is a union of the upward and downward, or of 
the downward and upward movement, on the same syllable : 
these are called waves or circumflexes ; they may rise and 
fall through the extent of a tone, or of a third, or of any 
wider interval of the scale; they are then called direct 
waves : or they may fall and rise through the same extent 
of pitch, being then called indirect waves ; they may be 
equal, having their constituent rise and fall through the 
same extent of pitch ; or they may be unequal, having either 
the ascent or the descent longer than the other part. 

The succession of the seven sounds of any one series, to 
which the octave is usually added, is called the Natural or 
Diatonic Scale. In speech, as in music, it consists of five 
tones and two semitones, the latter being the spaces between 
its third and fourth and its seventh and eighth degrees. But 
a progression may also be formed by semitones ; these have 
only half the extent of pitch which the full tones have: 
like them, they may be carried upwards or downwards, and 
they often occur in the form of waves. They serve for the 
expression of animal distress. 

but the succession of discrete sounds may be exhibited 
under still more minute divisions. These consist of a tran- 
sition from place to place in pitch, over intervals much 
smaller than a semitone, each point being, as it were, rapidly 
touched by a short and abrupt emission of voice. This de- 
scription may be illustrated by that noise in the throat 
which is called gurgling, and by the neighing of a horse. 
The analogy here regards principally the momentary dura- 
tion, frequency, aud abruptness of sound, for the gurgling is 
generally made by a quick iteration in one unvarying line 
of pitch, whereas in the scale now under consideration each 
successive pulse of sound is taken at a minute interval 
above the last, till the series reaches the octave. The pre- 
cise extent of these small intervals it is very difficult to esti- 
mate. They may however be carried concretely through the 
wider intervals of the scale, provided they do not lose their 
distinctive character of momentary time and abruptness of 
utterance. These concretes are used both in laughter and in 
crying. In the descending scale, the direction not only of 
the radicals but of the vanishes is downwards. Intonation 
is the act of performing the movements of pitch through the 
several scales. 

There are then four scales of pitch for the speaking 
voice : — 

1. The Concrete, in which from the outset to the termi- 
nation of the voice there is no appreciable interval, or inter- 
ruption of continuity. 

2. The Diatonic, the transitions of which are principally 
by whole tones. 

3. The Semitanic, or Chromatic, consisting of an entire 
succession of semitones. 

4. The Tremulous, consisting of minute intervals smaller 
than the semitone. 



Concrete Scale. 
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The alphabet is, in our grammars, usually divided into 
vowels, consonants, mutes, and semivowels ; but it will be 
more useful to class the elements according to their use in 
intonation. As the number of these elementary sounds in 
the English language exceeds the literal signs, and some of 
the letters are made to represent various sounds without any 
rule of discrimination, it is necessary to use short words of 
known pronunciation, containing the elementary sounds, 
with the letters which represent them marked in italics. The 
elements of articulation are thirty-five, and they may be ar 
ranged under three general heads. 

I. The first division embraces those sounds which display 
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the properties of the radical and vanish in the most perfect 
manner. They arc twelve in number, and are beard in the 
usual sound of the separated italics in the following words:— 
a-ll, a-rt, an, a-le, o-ur, t-sle, o-ld, eeA, ou-ze, e-rr,* e-nd, 
t-n.t From their forming the purest and most plastic mate- 
rial of intonation, these are called Tonic sounds. They have 
a more musical quality than the other elements ; they are 
capable of indefinite prolongation ; admit of the concrete and 
tremulous rise and fall through all the intervals of pitch, 
and may be uttered more forcibly than the other elementary 
sounds, as well as with more abruptness. 

II. The next division includes a number of sounds pos- 
sessing variously among themselves properties analogous to 
those of the tonics, but differing in degree. They amount to 
fourteen, and are marked by the separated italics in the fol- 
lowing words : — Bow, dare, g-i\e, vile, 2-one, y-e, w-o, 
Men, a-z-ure, zi-ng, /-ove, m-ay, n-ot, r-oe. 

From their inferiority to the tonics in all the emphatic 
and elegant purposes of speech, whilst they admit in some 
measure of being intonated, or carried concretely through 
the intervals of pitch, they are called subtonic sounds. 

III. The remaining nine elements are aspirations, and 
have not that sort of sound which is called vocality. They 
are produced by a current of the whispering breath through 
certain positions of the enunciative organs. They are 
heard in the words— U-p, ou-/, ar-A, i-/, ye-#, A-e, toA-eat, 
th-xn, pu sh. 

As they admit of little or no pitch, and supply no part of 
the concrete when breathed among the constituents of sylla- 
bles, they are termed the Atonic sounds. 

The name of Abrupt sounds is also given to three of the 
subtonics and three of the atonies, namely b, d, g, p, /, k, 
since they confer an explosive character on the following 
tonic, the breath bursting out after a complete occlusion .J 

In conformity to the above division of the letters, and 
with especial reference to the time which is occupied in pro- 
nunciation, syllables are divided into three classes — 1st, Im- 
mutable, such as at, ap, ek, hap-less, pit-faM, ac-cep-tance ; 
2nd. Mutable, as yet, what, grol-itude, des-Zruc-tion ; 3rd, 
Indefinite, as go, thee, /or, dav, man, till, de-lay, be- guile, 
tx-treme, er-roneous. It is the peculiar nature of this last 
class of syllables, that to whatever necessary degree their 
quantity is prolonged, their character is still preserved, 
while the mutable and the immutable in some cases almost 
lose their identity by too great an addition to their time. 
The use of these distinctions will appear in the sequel. 

Thus much having been premised, it will be the more easy 
to understand the general divisions of vocal sound. All the 
varieties of sound in the human voice may be referred to the 
following general heads :— 

Quality, Force, Time, and Pitch $ 

I. The terms by which the Quality or kind of voice is dis- 
tinguished are rough, smooth, harsh, full, thin, slender, 
soft, musical, and some others of the same metaphorical 
structure. 

There are three different sorts of voice, the natural, the 
falsette, and the orotund, to which must be added the 
whisper, which, strictly speaking, is not voice. The natural 
is that which we employ in ordinary speaking. It includes 
a range of pitch from the lowest utterable sound up to that 
point at which the voice is said to break. At this point the 
natural voire ceases, and the higher parts of the scale are 
made by a shriller kind, called the falsette, of which the cry, 
the scream, the yell, and all shrillness are various modes. 
The name of orotund (from os rotundum) is given to that 
natural or improved manner of uttering the elements, which 
exhibits them with a fulness, clearness, strength, smooth- 
ness, and a ringing or musical quality rarely heard in ordi- 
nary speech, and which is never found in its highest excel- 

• TIm writer of this article ha« personal opportunity of know log that by 
Una word Dr. Rush meant to designate that sound which Mr. Coll represents 
by her. 

t tf oi or ey, as In voice and boyk bt added as perhaps they ought, the nuuv 
W* of the tonics will be thirteen. 

| It U difficult to decide on the analysts of the elementary sounds represented 
by the alphabet. That of Dr. Rush U gWen in the teat The following has 
been furuUhed lo the writer of this article by Mr. Cull, aud, although not frre 
ftvm objections, is mure complete. 

I. Vow i la, as heard iu the following syllables:— all, arm* en. ale, end. eel, 
her, We, to. old, note, on. ««, c»be, pull. ©«r, oil. 

II. Cowsokants. 1. f r *if0 dnuomnmlt :— 6e, «*o, ao, Jo, we, no, roe. vat. are, 
jr*. avoe. »ia«, azure. Caen, jew. 2. Voiccleu CunsomtmU .—up. si, ar«, if, nope, 
foil, fin, chin, rttu, fain. »rAen. In all (bitr-thrce elements. 

| To the** !>r. Rush adds a fifth, namely, Abmvtneu ; but this appears to 
bo teaolveide into face and time. 



lence except as the effect of long and careful 
This voice is highly agreeable to the ear ; it is paweeaeei by 
actors of eminence, and is peculiarly adapted to net forth tao 
beauties of epic and tragic composition. The adenerer m ta» 
constituent of the atonic elements ; but all the Jnare» aad 
the greater part of the subtonics, may likewise be uttered m 
this mode of sound. The subtonics r, z, sr, lA-en, zK vac* 
whispered, are not respectively different from the attain / 
r, wh, th-in, sh. 

II. For the specifications of Force we use the earn 
strong, weak, feeble, loud, soft, forcible, and feint. These 
are indefinite in their indication, and without any tied re- 
lations hip in degree. 

III. Time, in the art of speaking, is divided art* lanf. 
short, quick, slow, and rapid. These diUincUeu a*? 
suffice for the common purposes of discourse ; if am a*e- 
cision is required, a notation will be found in Mr. &ieeW« 
Prosodia Rationales. The distinction of i mm at ■ bet, m- 
table, and indefinite syllables has reference to tune, aed 
has been already treated of. 

IV. The meaning of the term Pitch, as applied to speech, 
has been already explained. 

We come now to the application of these einneots and 
distinctions to the practical purposes of reading end speert. 

In plain narrative or description, the concrete utteraar* 
of each syllable is made through the interval of a tone, mtd 
the successive concretes have a slight difference of patch re- 
latively to each other. The appropriation of these c a nc i n e * 
to syllables, and the manner in which the succession of tecr 
pitch is varied, are exemplified in the following i 
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If these lines and the enclosed spaces be sepecaed. earn 
in proximate order, to denote the difference of a taoa n 
pitch, the successions of the radical ooints, with tbrr 
issuing vanish, will show the places of the syllable* of u* 
superscribed sentence in easy and unimptutsioned alienor*, 
though it is not denied that a somewhat different arraac*- 
nient might also be agreeable. The perception of the «- 
cessions here exemplified is called (in a restricted g a rn e r , 
of the term) the melody of speech. 

In simple phraseology, which conveys but little atelier, r 
emphatic sentiment, most of the syllables, except eat •* 
two of the last in the sentence, consist of the upward ra£rv 
and vanishing tone. The succession of these concr ete »eors 
is made with a variation of pitch, in which any two arw-- 
mate concretes never differ from each other more thaa car 
interval of a tone, nor do there occur more than three ear- 
cessive tones in one direction either upwards or du eu e ae da, 
This is called the diatonic melody. The rise of eacn ertav 
rate syllable is called the concrete pitch of melody, aaai the 
place which each syllable assumes above or below the pew- 
ceding, the radical pitch. The current melody of teatnrrs 
in plain discourse admits of considerable vmrirty. Wet the 
forms of radical pitch are all reducible to a limited aiineV 
of aggregates of the concrete tones, which may be enlnei 
the phrases of melody. Their forms are pointed out sm t^e 
notation of the following lines: — 



That quar- ter 



the 



ska- fal Greeks mm- 



Monotone, Falling Ditooe. Rising Tr 

Where yon wild fig- tree* Join the 




Falling Tritone. 



Alternation. 



The melody of the cadence, as distinguished faeja tW 
current melody, is formed on the two or three last satiate* 
of a sentence, and is effected by a doccnt of radjcaL patra 
through three conjoint degrees, with a downward eeaeee 
always on the last, and frequently on the nrercdinc. CW 
form of the cadence has been illustrated in the i'i el ■ ■ 
the notation of which has been given above ; but teem act 
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various forms according to the component parts and the 
sense. 

Plain declarative sentences generally take one form or 
other of the cadence, in order to mark the satisfactory close 
of the period ; and downward concretes are also frequently 
introduced into what are called loose sentences, to denote 
that the sense is complete, and that the succeeding clause 
does not modify that which precedes it. Where, on the 
contrary, the sense is suspended, as it most commonly is in 
the middle of a sentence, the concretes must have an up- 
ward direction. 

For conveying the peculiarities of sentiment or feeling, 
or, in other words, for the expression of speech, a much 
more varied apparatus is necessary. This expression is 
effected by quality, time, pause, melody, pitch, the waves, 
the semitones, the tremor, force, and rhythm, all which are 
only so many forms of the four general divisions of vocal 
sound above specified. 

I. Most of the elements which range under the general 
head of Quality have already been enumerated. It must 
however he remarked that they are susceptible of combina- 
tion with the various modes and degrees of force, time, and 
pitch. In short, Quality of voice must necessarily be united 
with some of the degrees of the other genera ; for, whatever 
be the kind, it will be either strong or weak; its time must 
be long or short ; and it must be of some definite radical or 
concrete pitch. Certain qualities of the voice are however ex- 
cl usively congenial with particular conditions of these other 
accidents ; thus smoothness will more generally affect the 
moderate degrees of force. 

II. Time.— The degrees of duration of the voice repre- 
sented by the terms long, short, and the rate by quick and 
slow, are among the most effective means of expression ; 
rage, mirth, raillery, and impatience affecting a quick time ; 
and slowness of time being the symbol 01 sorrow, grief, 
respect, Veneration, dignity, apathy, contrition, and all other 
sentiments which embrace the idea of deliberation. A slow 
time of discourse, if not made by long quantities on single 
syllables, would be offensive from its pauses ; these two 
forms of time therefore necessarily involve each other. 
Slowness of time and long quantity are generally joined 
with the element of the wave, since the return, or contrary 
flexure of intervals, is one of the means for producing an 
extension of time without destroying the equable concrete 
of speech, or, in other words, without passing into song. 
The wave of a tone will be perceived in the dignified and 
appropriate utterance of the syllables marked in italics in 
the following lines :— 

' Rirdon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That 1 am meek and gentle with these batchers.* 

* Hail, holy light, offspring of heareu, first-tor*. 
Or oi" the eternal, co-eternal beam, 
May 1 express thee, imWomedf 

III. The use of Pause for the more conspicuous display 
of sense and sentiment, by separating certain words or 
aggregates of words from each other, is of great consequence 
in elocution, but cannot be gone into at length in this 
article. To these pauses the grammatical points are by no 
means a sufficient guide. [Punctuation.] 

IV. A comprehensive account of Melody would properly 
represent it as produced by a variation in the time, pauses, 
force, and pitch of the voice, since the well-appointed uses 
and dispositions of these accidents make up the agreeable 
impression of speech ; but we use it here as relating solely 
to the successions of radical pitch. Under this head it may 
be remarked that a predominance of the monotone is suited 
to feelings of dignity, grief; tenderness, solemnity, and 
serious admonition ; that the alternate phrase well describes 
the earnest excitement necessarily produced by the rapid 
succession of incident ; and that a progression gradually 
rising and falling through the whole compass of the voice 
corresponds with a wide variation of force in the sentiment. 
For illustrations of these modes see Dr. Rush's Philosophy 
qf the Voice, pp. 112, 144. 

V. Pitch.— Discrete pitch is illustrated by the word must 
in the following passage. As it is a syllable which does 
not admit of prolongation, it is raised discretely a third 
above the preceding : — 

• If I nutt contend, said he. 
Best with the best, the tender, not the tent. 

We have an example of a concrete rising fifth on beau-, 
and of a discrete third on mor-, in the following •— 
P. C., No. 1036. 
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If we suppose that the following words are spoken inter- 
rogatively, and that they express surprise, the concrete 
rising fifth must be given to the emphatic syllables : 

Give Brutus a statue with his ancestors ? 

If, on the other hand, the line be read as a command, the 
direction of the concretes will be downwards. 

On the word know, in the following clause, not only does 
the voice descend concretely a third or a fifth, but the de- 
scent begins discretely a third above the preceding word :— 

We know what we worship, for salvation it of the Jews. 

As the diatonic melody is suited to plain narration and de- 
scription, so will the emphasis be the more strongly marked 
in proportion to the wider extent of the intervals, whether 
of concrete or of discrete pitch, which are employed. It may 
also be remarked in general, that the upward concretes de- 
note interrogation, doubt, or what is concessive, conditional, 
hypothetical ; the downward concretes denote what is strong, 
certain, authoritative, as also wonder, admiration, surprise, 
and exclamation, when not conjoined with an interrogative 
meaning. 

VI. The Wave is a very frequent element of expression, 
and performs high functions in speech. In its minor forms 
it is used to give length and emphasis to syllables and dignity 
to utterance ; in its wider intervals it is admirably expressive 
of irony and derision. Thus the irony of the following pas- 
sage can be brought out only by the indirect wave of a fifth in 
both places in which it occurs : — 

But it is foolish in us to compare Drusus Africanns and ourselves with Clo- 
dius : all our other calamities were tolerable, but no one can paUeoUy bear the 
death of Clodius. 

VII. The Semitones. — These are used for the expression 
of complaint, pity, grief, plaintive supplication, and other 
sentiments congenial with these. The intonation by the con- 
crete semitone is universally the symbol of nature for animal 
distress. It affects generally a slow time and long quantity 
in utterance, and is therefore most commonly heard in the 
form of the wave. The interjective exclamations of parj, 
grief, love, and compassion, are prolongations of the tonic 
elements on this interval ; but it may be executed on the 
short time of immutable syllables, such as cup. The appro- 
priate utterance of the following line will exhibit the wave 
of the semitone on the most important syllables, poor and 
old being distinguished by direct unequal waves of the same 
interval. It must be taken as an isolated line, and not in 
conjunction with the verse of which it forms part :— 

Pi- tjr the tor- rows of a poor old ' man. 



*^ J / i^ r //^N 



VIII. The Tremor.— When the tremulous function is 
made through the second, third, fifth, or octave, or through 
the wave of these intervals, it joins the sentiment of deri- 
sion, mirth, joy, or exultation, to that of interrogation, sur- 
prise, command, or scorn, conveyed by the smooth concrete* 
of those intervals. In short, it is the introduction into speech 
of what is transferable in the function of laughter, and it 
adds thereto all the meaning and force of its satisfaction^ 
Thus 

" Thou art the ruins of the noblest man. 
That ever lived in the tide of timet,' 

There is a sentiment of exultation and a superktrvenes* 
of compliment in this eulogy, which cannot be properly ex- 
pressed by the smooth movement of the concrete ; but if the* 
first syllable of the emphatic word noblest be uttered wilhi 
the tremulous intonation of the wave of the third or second^ 
this will give the vocal consummation to the feeling which 
suggests the exceeding measure of the praise. 

The chuckle is an example of a somewhat similar appli^ 
cation. 

When the tremor is formed of a single tonic, in the semi- 
tone or its waves, it constitutes the function of crying ; and 
when employed in the syllabic intonation of the chromatid 
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melody, it seta a more marked distinction on those emphatic 
words' which express the sentiments of tenderness, grief, 
supplication, and other connatural states of feeling. This 
may be illustrated on the emphatic syllables of the line just 
quoted : — ' Pity the sorrows, &c 

IX. The application of the different degrees of Force to 
the purposes of expression is almost too obvious to require 
illustration. Thus the distance of a person spoken to is pic- 
tured by loudness, and nearness by abatement of force ; se- 
crecy muffles the voice against discovery, and doubt adopts 
the subterfuge of an undertone. Certainty and anger as- 
sume force and strength. All sentiments which are unbe- 
coming or disgraceful smother the voice into softer degrees, 
in the desire to conceal even the voluntary utterance of 
them. Joy is loud, and so are bodily pain, fear, and 
terror. 

Such are some of the uses of force when applied to 
phrases, ox to one or more sentences, in order to distinguish 
them from adjacent phrases or sentences in discourse. There 
are other applications of it, to single Words, to syllables, and 
to certain parts of the concrete movement, into which, though 
•of some consequence, it is not Within the purport of this ar- 
ticle to enter. They will be found described in Dr. Rush's 
Philosophy of the Voice. 

The common idea of Emphasis, it may be remarked, is 
that of mere force ; but it is more correctly defined to be 
the expressive but occasional distinction of a syllable, and 
consequently of the whole word, by one or more of the spe- 
cific modes of time, quality, force, and pitch. Most of these 
liave been illustrated under the above heads. 

X. Rhythm is one of the applications of force and quan- 
tity. It may be defined to be the metrical arrangement of 
speech. It is not mainly dependant on custom or on the 
genius of any language whatever, but arises from the very 
manner in which speech is produced, and is as involuntary 
as the throb or remission ot the pulse, or the inhaling and 
respiration of the breath. In the formation of speech there 
is a regular action and reaction of the organs which produce 
at To form a heavy syllable, or one which has accentual 
stress upon it, these organs are necessarily placed in a cer- 
tain position ; and from their very nature it is necessary that, 
before they form another heavy syllable, they should recover 
their first position ; but the time which is occupied in this 
recovery or their position is not always lost to the purposes of 
speech, for it may be filled up with one or more syllables, 
whit h have no stress, and which are therefore very properly 
denom ; nated light; if it is not filled up in this way it is a 
pause or rest To illustrate this, let us take the words— 

Olid, two, throe, four, five. 

These mimyvllables, if distinctly and deliberately pro- 
nounced, have tw o peculiarities \ each has the organic stress 
or emphasis, and each has a pause a£er it. Let these pauses 
be filled up with lite light syllable and, 4 and then the two 
lines, vi*.:— 

One and two and three eft! four and five and 
One, two, three, four, - Ave, 

will be of exactly the same length as to time in music, or 
rhythm in speech, the syllable and occupying no more time 
than what necessarily intervenes between the syllables 
under organic emphasis. 

This alternate action and reaction of the organs of speech 
was called by the Greeks by the significant terms Thesis 
and Arsis : the former denoting the setting down of a sylla- 
ble, as the setting down of the foot in walking ; the latter 
denoting the raising of it up, like the lifting of the foot 
from the ground ; the former producing the heavy syllables, 
the latter the light ones. 

The weight of syllables, or in other words, the stress with 
which they are enunciated, must be carefully distinguished 
from their quantity, since the weight or stress with which 
the syllable is uttered does not always correspond to the 
relative time which the utterance requires. Thus in the 
word pensive, the syllable pen is the heavier, but it is not 
longer than the syllable sive. So also in the word inward, 
there is an equality of time in the two syllables, but not of 
weight In banish, banner, banter, the first syllable is heavy 
but short; in paper, taper, vapour, it is both heavy and 
long ; and the same observation applies to misery, middle, 
mistress, compared with miser, minor, mitre. 

Those emphatical divisions into which, from the very 
nature of the organs, all speech naturally falls, are called 



J>y writers on this subject" cadences. 9 Every fiill 
cadence consists of a heavy syllable, and of one or mo * hgbt 
ones, but pauses may be substituted to make up the itrm 
which any of these syllables would occupy. Measure, ;* 
metre, therefore in speech naturally distribute* itself into 
two kinds : common measure, which, according to Mr SW**„ 
is the allotment of two crotchets or iheir equivalent* io«ac*i 
cadence; and triple measure, which is the allotment of 
three crotchets or their equivalents to each cadrnne ; em- 
phasis however will sometimes prolong the duration 0/ a 
cadence beyond the allotted time, just as an ad liUtum m 
allowed in solos in music. Without entering funhrr isti 
minute distinctions or exceptions, the following may *mv 
as specimens of each kind. This mark § indicates a tbcti 
pause, this | a longer, and this % a still longer one :— 

Cemmon Measure. 



Soj I rpoke the I guardian | § of (he | Trojan I etata. | 
I Then | rush'd im- 1 netuous 1 1 through the | Seem I 
I Him I Parii I fohWd || to the | dire a- | Urn* : | 
Both { I breathing | •laughter, { | both re- | eoJVd 1* | 



'.1 



' Straight mine J eye § hath | caught 

...... . . ^^ 



Poft'e /*«*.*,«*. 



WhiUt the | landscape | round \ it | measure*, | 
Russet I lawnst and | fellow* J grey. | 
Where the | nibbling | flock. { do f stray ; | 
Mountain* ( I on whose | barreu | breast 
The I labouring | clouds § do | often | resL* { 

Triple Measure. 

'H At the I close of Uie | day { when the | hands* Is \ •*£!.< 
And I mortal* f the | awert* of for- | getfulae** [ p»o*« : " 
it When I nought but the | torrent I is l heard oo the ] ktl. f 
And I nought but the | nightingale'! | song f in tit* [ grvwa.' 1 1 



If this system of measuring verse were adopted, &» 
prosody not only of our own but of the learned I 
would be greatly simplified. The list of feet w 
usually given at the beginning of the * Gradna ad 
sum/ would be reduced to four or five ; we should bear «f 
no such unnatural foot as an iamb or an an a peat; aad aW 
syllable at the beginning of an iambic line would eitaer *f 
itself form a cadence, or would be the close of a eadeaea. ef 
which a pause or the last syllable of the preeedtnc 
would form the commencement. Those lines of 
would then be reduced to the trochaic measure, tiros:— 

|| St\- I <a X*- I yuv 'A- | rptt£ac» | 
|| 3A- I w £1 I Kadfioy | aluv, \ 
j a I /3ap/3t- I roc & \ X°P^ a4 C | 
jj «- I pura I uouvov | ij X «. | 

From the above examples it is clear that there is a rageJar 
rhythmus in poetry ; and it cannot be necessary to tnsatf m 
this being strictly attended to, if we would read vease a aa 
agreeable and expressive manner. Prose also he* its rant- 
mus, for the alternate action and reaction of the organ* «f 
speech necessarily proceeds, whether what is spokeo be 1 
or verse ; and the only difference (so far aa sound is 1 
cerned) between these two species of composition is* thai icim 
consists of a regular succession of similar cadence* or et a 
limited variety of cadences, divided by grammatieaJ aansta 
and emphasis into proportional clauses, so as to ft sain t 
sensible responses to the car at regular proportioned da*- 
tances ; prose, on the other hand, is composed of afl setts «tf 
cadences, arranged without attention to obvious rale. \ 
divided into clauses which have no obviously 
proportion, and present no responses to the ear at atry ftep- 
timate or determined intervals. 

There is nothing which contributes more to the rfcvt&w 
mical How of prose than giving a light sound to quae 
syllables. If this be done, they then form the latter pan «f 
cadences, of which either nauses, or emphatical monosy 1 laatca* 
or the emphasized syllables of longer words farm the «a» 
ginning ; but if they be pronounced heavy, it n rttca ne- 
cessary that they should themselves form the brgintwg «# 
new cadences, which is the occasion of manv poo^es a*ena* 
introduced, and of a heavy and halting character 
communicated to the piece. Thus the clau<« *IaM 
your I Leart be | troubled,' j will be rhythmical if a»e*> ha 
thus made a light syllable; but the effect will b* *erv 
different if it be read thus :— 'Let not | your} | heart W f 
troubled.' | 

Of the advantage of cadences in triple measure vc aawe 
a beautiful illustration in the first verse of the 1 
Psalm :— 

|'0| fh-ell UiankiOOlo the|Lord;||$fo»He Is | good. 1 1 | far ksa |i 
vu- 1 dureth lor ] eter.' 1 1 



* More property rkyihmuxil cadtwets, to 
of mihdy, 4 Mr. Cull would prefer the tern 



distinguish then frees tW < 
term euafsrc*. 
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On the other hand, a succession of heavy syllables, with 
a pause intervening, is one of the most expressive forms of 
emphasis both in prose and verse. Thus the following line 
from Milton would lose all its force, if read so as to form 
only the usual number of six cadences : emphasis prolongs 
it to eight, thus :— 

' Rocki. | | caves, J | lakes, J | f«Of, 1 1 bogt.| | dens and | shades of | death.' 1 1 

Independently of its agreeable eflTect upon the ear, and 
its power as an element of expression, there can be no doubt 
that, as rhythm arises from the very manner in which speech 
is produced by the organs, he who speaks agreeably to its 
laws will speak easily to himself. The practice of reading 
or speaking aloud, with a due attention to the rhythmus, 
may even be recommended as a means of improving the 
health, since it brings into regular and natural action the 
muscles of the face, the throat, and the chest ; and no at- 
tempt completely and permanently to remove impediments 
of speech can be successful, which is not based on the 
principle here developed. 

(A succinct account of rhythm will be found in Wood's 
Grammar qf Elocution, ch. iv. and v. ; and the subject is 
treated much more at length in Steele's Prosodia Ra- 
tionalis; in Thel wall's Illustrations of English Rhythmus; 
in Roe's Principles qf Rhythm ; and in Chapman's Music, 
Melody, and Rhythmus of the English Language, Svo, 
Edinburgh, 1819; as well as in his Rhythmical Grammar, 
12mo, 1821.) 

Method of Draining and Strengthening the Voice— In 
order to read and speak well, it is necessary to have all 
the vocal etements under complete command, so that they 
may be duly applied whenever they are required for the 
vivid and elegant delineation of the sense and sentiment of 
discourse. The student therefore should first practise on 
the thirty-five alphabetic elements, in order to ensure a true 
and easy execution of their unmixed sounds. This will be 
of more use than pronouncing words in which they occur ; 
for when pronounced singly, the elements will receive a con- 
centration of the organic effort, which will give them a 
clearness of sound and a definite outline, if we may so speak, 
at their extremes, making a fine preparation for their dis- 
tinct and forcible pronunciation in the compounds of speech. 
He should then take one or more of the tonic elements, and 
carry it through all the degrees of the diatonic and concrete 
scales, both in an upward and a downward direction, and 
through the principal forms of the wave. He should next 
take some one familiar sentence, and practise upon it with 
every variety of intonation of which it will admit He should 
afterwards run through the phrases of melody, and the 
forms of the cadence ; and lastly he should recite, with all 
the force that he can command, some passage which requires 
great exertion of the voice. If he would acquire power 
and volume of utterance, he must practise in the open air, 
-with his face to the wind, his body perfectly erect, his chest 
expanded, his tongue retracted and depressed, and the cavity 
of his mouth as much as possible enlarged ; and it is almost 
unnecessary to add that anything which improves the 
general tone of the health will proportionably affect the 
voice. If to this elementary practice the student add a 
careful and discriminating analysis of some of the best pieces 
which our language contains, both in prose and verse, and if 
he strenuously endeavour to apply to them all the scientific 
principles which he has learned, there can be no doubt that 
be will acquire a manner of delivery, which will do ample 
justice to any subject on which he maybe called to exercise 
his vocal powers. 

Intimately connected with the subject of delivery is that 
of Action. Oratorical action has been defined to be the just 
and elegant adaptation of every part of the body to the 
nature and import of the subject on which we are speaking. 
As every man who feels his subject will necessarily have 
some action, it is of consequence that it should be graceful 
and significant. The first point to be attained is to avoid 
awkward habits, such as resting the chief weight of the 
body first on one foot and then on the other, swinging to 
and fro, jerking forward the upper part of the body on 
every emphatic word, keeping the elbows pinioned to the 
sides, and sawing the air with one hand with one unvaried 
and ungraceful motion. As for the attainment of excel- 
lences, more specific rules must be sought for in professed 
treatises on the subject, but the following general directions 
will be found to embrace much that is useful : ' Keep the 
trunk of the body erect; let your hands be at liberty ; feel 



your subject, and the action will come; recollecting at the 
same time that the right hand is essentially the instr»men 
of action, and that the left should be used only as subor- 
dinate to it.' 

As gesture is used for the illustration and enforcement of 
language, so it should be limited in its application to such 
words and passages as admit of or require it. A judicious 
speaker will not only adapt the general style and manner of 
his action to the subject, the place, and the occasion, but 
even when he allows himself the greatest latitude, he will 
reserve his gesture, or at least the force and ornament of it, 
for those parts of his discourse for which he also reserves 
his boldest thoughts and his most brilliant expressions. 

(On the subject of action very minute directions will be 
found in Austin's Chironomia, London, 4to., 1806 ; see also 
Chapman's Music of the English Language, p. 112; and 
Walker's Elements of Elocution.) 

ORB, ORBIT. The word orbis signifies the circumference 
of a circle or of any round body ; orbs among the antient 
astronomers meant the vast crystal spheres in which the 
heavenly bodies were supposed to be placed and with which 
they revolved ; hence orb came to be used for a sphere, as 
when the sun is called the orb of day. The word orbit now 
means the relative path [Motion] in which a planet travels 
round the sun or a satellite round its primary. 

We should perhaps rather say that by the orbit of a planet, 
technically speaking, is meant the approximate path, cir- 
cular or elliptic, in which the planet may for a time be sup- 
posed to move without sensible error. Thus when for some 
particular purpose, as the explanation of the seasons, we say 
the earth moves round the sun in a circle, we make an orbit 
which is exact enough for that purpose ; and when, to explain 
the equation of time, we are obliged to have recourse to a 
more exact supposition, that of an elliptic motion, we are 
still said to speak of an orbit of the earth. But if we 
were to speak of the closely -folded interlacing spiral in 
which the centre of the earth actually moves round the sun, 
usage (and nothing else) would require us, if we would be 
understood, not to call this the orbit of the earth, but its 
real path, or real orbit, or some such distinctive term ; for 
it is generally understood that the word orbit applies at most 
to the ellipse, which for a time does not differ sensibly from 
the real path. Theoretically speaking, this ellipse only 
touches the real path in one point ; and the ellipse which 
most exactly tends to coincidence with the real path, con- 
sistently with satisfying other desirable conditions, is called 
the instantaneous ellipse. [Gravitation, vol. xi., p. 364.] 

The elements of the orbit are those quantities by which 
the position and magnitude of the (pro tempore) orbit are 
fixed, such as the major axis and eccentricity, which deter- 
mine its magnitude ; the longitude of the node and inclina- 
tion of its plane to the ecliptic, which determine the position 
of that plane in space ; and the longitude of the perihelion, 
which determines the direction of the major axis. One 
more determining quantity is tacitly supplied in the con- 
dition that one focus of the ellipse is always to be in the 
centre of the sun. The only remaining element is the 
periodic time of the planet, or its time of revolution round 
the sun ; this however is not a separate element for each 
planet, but, all the other elements being given, is known 
for every planet when it is known for any one. 

ORBlTELLO. [Siena, Province op.] 

ORBITOL1TES. [Milleporidjc.] 

ORCANNETTIN, the colouring matter of alkanet root 
(oreanette, lilhospermum tinctorium). It was extracted 
from the root by JPelletier, in 1 6 14. It is procured by 
treating it with aether, and evaporating the solution. This 
substance has a resinous appearance, is fusible at 140° 
Fahr., and is of so deep a colour as to appear black. Water 
dissolves a mere trace of it, but alcohol and aether become 
of a red colour by dissolving it, and liquefied fatty substances 
are also coloured by it. Acetic acid and the alkalis dissolve 
it, the latter forming blue solutions; acetate of lead preci- 
pitates it blue, chloride of tin crimson, and the salts of iron 
and of alumina of a violet colour. 

ORCHARD. Apples, pears, and cherries are the fruits 

firincipally cultivated in orchards. The term orchard is 
ikewise used to signify enclosures in which filberts or wal- 
nuts are grown: the word yard is commonly used for 
similar spaces appropriated to the production of figs and 
grapes. 

Orchards of apples and pears are more numerous, because 
more productive, on the old and new red-sandstone forma- 
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tions than on any other strata; a very large proportion of 
all the cider and perry that is manufactured is grown upon 
these soils. The principal orchards of England are in De- 
vonshire, Somersetshire, Gloucester, Herefordshire, and 
Worcestershire ; on the continent, in Normandy and in 
the vale of Stuttgard ; and in America, in the New Eng- 
land states. 

For an orchard of apple-trees, a deep unctuous soil should 
be selected, in a situation sheltered from the north and 
north-west winds, and open to the south and south-east ; 
and a bank is preferable to a low spot, for not only is the 
blossom more liable to be injured by spring frosts where 
fogs, and damp prevail, but the trees themselves become 
mossy, and perish from excess of moisture. Dr. Lindley 
< Guide to Orchard and Kitchen Garden, p. 1 1 7) recommends 
an eaily and effectual preparation of the soil, and the 
early transplanting of the trees : * They cannot be removed 
from the nursery too soon after the wood has become ripe 
and the leaves have fallen off; for between this time and 
the winter many of them will make fresh roots, and be 
prepared to push forth their young shoots with more vigour 
in the spring than those whose transplanting has been 
deferred till a late period of the season.' Young trees 
will require to be watered if a dry spring should succeed 
the autumn of their planting, and tneir roots should be 
occasionally dug round and manured. Pruning is advan- 
tageous to young trees when skilfully performed, for it is 
desirable that branches should not be crowded together, 
especially in the centre of the tree: we are of opinion that 
it is seldom beneficial to old trees, excepting for the removal 
of misletoe ; and recommend that under no circumstances 
should a primer be employed who amputates large limbs 
and leaves wounds which injure the alburnum or sap-wood 
by exposing it to the atmosphere, and produce canker in the 
stem or principal branches. It may frequently be useful in 
an exposed situation to plant two or three rows of pear- 
trees to shelter the apple-trees from the prevailing storms, 
as pear-trees are on tne whole less liable to suffer from 
wind than their more brittle kindred. The trampling of 
heavy cattle is at all times injurious to orchards. 

For pear-orchards a lighter soil is desirable than for 
apples ; the same rules may be observed for their planting 
and preservation. Washes for the destruction of the eggs 
of insects, and the preservation of orchard-trees from bark- 
ing by hares, rabbits, and sheep, may be seen in Lindley, ut 
sup. 509 ; Forsyth On Fruit Trees, p. 333 ; Loudon's Arbo- 
retum, vol. ii., 903, &c. ; for further information see articles 
Apple, Cider, and Pear. 

The principal cherry-orchards in England are in Buck- 
inghamshire and Kent; from the latter county a large 
supply is sent to the London markets. In Alsace, Wur- 
temberg, Berne, and Basle, * kirschwasser,' an ordinary spirit, 
is distilled from cherries. There are likewise orchards of a 
small acid cherry called ' marasca' in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste, and also near Zara in Dalmatia, from which Mara- 
schino is derived : in the Bergstrasse, near Heidelberg, there 
are cherry-orchards which furnish an early supply to the 
London market. 

For Albert and walnut orchards see Filbert and Wal- 
nut. (Forsyth On Fruit Trees; Lindley's Guide to the 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden ; A Treatise on the Culture 
of the Apple and Pear, by T. A. Knight, Esq. ; Marshall's 
Rural Economy of the West of England, vol. i„ p. 213; 
Loudon's Arboretum ; Kenrick's American Orchardist.) 

ORCHESTRA (Gr. bpxvvrpa, which contains the same 
element as the verb ipx««^ai, to dance), that part of 
the Greek theatre in which the chorus was situated — 
where the dances were performed. "With the moderns, the 
Orchestra is the place in the theatre allotted to the instru- 
mental band, and that portion of a concert- room which is 
assigned to the musical performers, both instrumental and 
vocal. We not only apply the word to the place set apart 
for the musicians, but often use it to designate the whole of 
them collectively ; in which case, orchestra and band are 
treated as synonymous terms. 

Till the end of the seventeenth century, or the beginning 
of the last, the instrumental performers of our theatres were 
stationed in a box on the side of the stage, and out of view 
of the greater portion of the spectators. They were then 
few in number. But, however desirable in some respects, 
it would be impossible so to dispose of the large bands of 
the present day ; and all things considered, they could not 
be better placed than where they now are-— just below the 



stage, so as not to interrupt the sight," and berweea d* 
singer and the audience, thus enabling the firmer to b*» 
in view the conductor and leader, a matter of great raiswv 
ance in the musical drama, where all is sun* by mam my 

The Orchestra of a concert-room should be to ron'med 
that the front, when no passage beneath it is retrmrrd. • 
about five feet higher than the level of tne room, aad t 
should rise, rather steeply, to the back, the coroeniaf ?t»r. 
ought to be rounded off, in order that the whole W>fi J 
sound may be directly reflected. Had this precaution been » - 
tended to in building the Hanover-square Concert rosea. . • 
orchestra would, for its size, want nothing to render a it*. 
feet An orchestra may be too wide, which is the facJL b--z 
not an irremediable one, of Exeter Hall, in the Strand. lW 
distance in that room from one side to the other is ■> rrrax. 
that the various sounds do not blend with the rso>r<d 
nicety: and, extraordinary as the fact may appear, tn. u 
a delicate and experienced ear, a perceptible intern! cf t^at 
elapses before the sound produced on one side u beard ii 
the other. 

ORCHIDA'CEjB are Endogenous plant* with the «?> 
mens and style consolidated into a central column, and wh 
an inferior ovary ; they constitute the whole of the <-!**« 
Gynandria Monandria of the Linnean classification. Tbert 
is no order of plants the structure of whose flowers is m 
anomalous, as regards the relation borne to each other I* 
the parts of reproduction, or so singular in respect to ti< 
form of the floral envelopes, of which an illustration b»» 
already been given in the article Oxcidium. Unlike ci*r 
endogenous plants, the calyx and corolla are not umiir 
to each other in form, texture, and colour ; neither hro 
they any similitude to the changes of outline that art tie* 
with in such irregular flowers as are produced in other parti 
of the vegetable creation. On the contrarv, by an eieem •« 
development, and singular conformation, ot one of the prtak 
called the labellum, or lip, and by irregularities either of 
form, size, or direction of the other sepals and petals, by 
the peculiar adhesion of these parts to each other, and Vy 
the occasional suppression of a portion of tbem. flowrri in» 
produced so grotesque in form that it is no longer wub *,U 
vegetable kingdom that they can be compared, but re in 
forced to search for resemblances in the animal world. Hr i 
we have such names among our native plants as tfce We, 
fly, man, lizard, and butterfly orchis, and appe£U:»n» J 
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• the like nature in foreign countries. Of these thing* some 
idea may he formed by the following cut, where 1 repre- 
sents Oncidium raniferum, or the Frog Oncidium, so called 
because its lip hears at its base the figure of a frog couchant ; 
2, Peristeria elata, the Spirito Santo or Holy Ghost plant 
of Panama, in whose flower we find the likeness of a dove 
in the act of descending upon the lip; 3, Prescottia 
colnrans, whose lip is a fleshy hood ; 4, Qongora fulva ; 
5, Cirrhcea tristis; 6, Cycnoches ventricosum, singularly 
like a swan, the arched column forming the head and 
neck; 7, Oncidium pulvinatum; 8, Bolbophyllum barbi- 
gerum ; 9, Catasetum viride ; and ] 0, Peristeria cerina. 

In consequence of their singular forms, their gay colours, 
and the delicious fragrance of many of these plants, they 
have of late years been cultivated with great zeal, both in 
this country and ahroad, as has been stated in a former 
article [Epiphytes], to which we refer for information con- 
cerning their natural habits. In this place we proceed to 
give such a technical account of the structure of the order 
as will enable the reader to understand the principles of 
their classification, and to reconcile their structure, irregular 
as it is, with regular types observable in other parts of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Orchidaceous plants inhabit all parts of the world, except 
those which are excessively dry or excessively cold, both of 
which appear uncongenial to their nature, and they are 
most abundant in such as have an equable mild climate, 
moist and warm during the greater part of the year. Thus 
we have not a single species from Melville Island, or Nova 
Zembla, or from the upper regions of northern mountains, 
nor from the deserts of Africa ; and the whole province of 
Mendoza, one of the dry western states of South America, 
produces but one, and that in a marsh. On the contrary, 
the woods of Brazil and equatorial America, of the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas, and of the Indian Archipelago, 
possess countless myriads of these productions. In general 
in hot countries the species are epiphytes, inhabiting the 
branches of trees, or the sides of rocks and stones, to which 
they cling by means of long twisting fleshy roots; and ter- 
restrial species, that is to say, such as grow exclusively in 
the ground, are rare and unknown : in colder countries, on 
the contrary, the former are unknown and the latter only 
represent the order. Thus in North America, where Orchi- 
daceous plants are plentiful, the epiphytal species are almost 
unknown, a single species only occurring in Florida upon 
the branches of the Magnolia. Some of them are true para- 
sites, deriving their food from the roots of trees upon which 
they grow. In this country we have two cases of the kind, 
one the Neottia Nidus avis, or bird's-nest Orchis, a brownish 
scaly plant springing up occasionally in woods, and the 
other the Corallorhiza innate, or coral root, an occasional 
but very uncommon inhabitant of marshes. 

The roots are of the following kinds:— Firstly, annual 
slender fibres, simple or branched, of a succulent nature, 
incapable of extension, and burrowing under ground, as in 
the genus Orchis. Secondly, annual fleshy tubercles, 
round or oblong, simple or divided, as in the various species 
of the same genus ; they are always combined with the first, 
and appear, from their containing amylaceous granules in 
large quantity, to be intended as receptacles of matter fit 
for the nutrition of the plant. Tubercles of this kind have 
always a bud at their extremity, and may be considered the 
principal inferior prolongation of the axis. Thirdly, fleshy, 
simple, or branched perennial bodies, much entangled, tor- 
tuous, and irregular in form, as in Corallorhiza, Neottia, 
&c, or nearly simple and resembling tubers, as in Gastro- 
dia. And fourthly, perennial round shoots, simple or a 
little branched, capable of extension, protruded from the 
stem into the air, adapted to adhering to other bodies, and 
formed of a woody and vascular axis covered with cellular 
tissue, of which the subcutaneous layer is often green and 
composed of large reticulated cells. The points of these 
roots are usually green, but sometimes red or yellow. In 
a very few instances of leafless species, as Chiloschista 
usneoides, they become entirely green> and then appear to 
perform the functions of leaves. 

The stem is found in its most simple state in the terres- 
trial Ophryde®, where it is only a growing point, surrounded 
by scales and constituting a leaf-bud when at rest, which 
eventually grows into a secondary stem or branch, on which 
the leaves and flowers are developed. This kind of stem 
usually forms every year a lateral bud with a tubercular 
root at its lower end, and, having unfolded its flowers and 



ripened its fruit, perishes, to be succeeded by the stem he- 
longing to the lateral bud previously prepared ; hence those 
species to which this kind of stem belongs have always a 
pair of tubercles, one shrivelling and in progress of exhaus- 
tion, the other swelling and in progress of completion. It 
is sometimes found that the successive formation and 
destruction of annual tubercles takes place beneath an 
equal number of skins, the new bud and tubercular root 
being always formed within the axil of a scale-like coating 
belonging to the parent; this takes place in the gents 
Thelymitra and elsewhere. Sometimes such a stem, instead 
of forming a new bud upon its side, pushes out a slender 
subterranean root-like runner, which, after growing to some 
length, is arrested in its growth, and then forms at its ex- 
tremity a new bud, which lengthens at its base into a tu- 
bercle. In such instances as this, a kind of locomotion may be 
correctly said to take place, the plant shifting its place yearly, 
and to such a distance as may be determined by the length 
of the runner, which separates the parent plant that perishes 
from the young offspring that is generated. Instances of 
this are common in terrestrial genera. A modification of it 
is when the tubercles are buried deep under ground, and 
always emit a root-like stem upwards, which produces true 
roots until it reaches the light, and then only develops 
leaves. This occurs in Corysanthes and elsewhere. In 
other cases the growing point becomes perennial, thickens, 
is scarred with the remains of leaves which once grew upon 
it, and assumes the state of a short, round, or ovate peren- 
nial stem or pseudo-bulb. In such a case it commonly 
emits from its base a shoot, which creeps along the ground, 
or over the surface of a branch, if the species is an epiphyte, 
and becomes*a woody rhizoma, covered with scales which 
represent undeveloped leaves ; after having advanced to a 
length which varies in different species, the rhizoma censes 
to grow, and forms a new pseudo-bulb at its end. The latter 
subsequently protrudes a new horizontal rhizoma, which 
again terminates in a pseudo-bulb, and thus by degrees 
large masses of pseudo-bulbs are formed by a single indivi- 
dual, and literally pave the place upon which they grow. 
Such pseudo-bulbs are entirely analogous to the scaly bud 
found upon the end of the tubercular root of an Ophrydea ; 
and the rhizoma in like manner is of the same nature as 
the runner that connects the old tubercle with the new one 
in such a plant ; but pseudo-bulbs, in consequence of their 
perennial nature, are more completely formed, often have a 
woody texture, generally a hard epidermis, assume various 
angular or other figures, and develop a definite number of 
leaves from their points. This is the common mode of 
growth of the genera Maxillaria, Stanhope a, and many 
others. Pseudo-bulbs of this kind are always composed of 
cellular tissue, containing a great quantity of mucilage (and 
amylaceous granules) traversed by simple fibro-vascular cords, 
ana hollowed into an infinite number of minute chambers. 
In other cases the rhizoma, instead of having pseudo-bulbs, 
forms short stems which are terminated by one or more 
leaves, as in Pleurothallis and its allies, and in the genus 
Cattleya and others; these differ from the pseudo-bulb- 
ous species only in the thickness and form of their axis. 
The formation of tubercles and terminal buds, or of creep- 
ing rhizomata and pseudo-bulbs, is the most common ten- 
dency of the order, but not the only one; in Eulophia, 
Bletia, and others, the rhizoma assumes simply the form of 
an ordinary tuber; and in Vanilla, Dendrobiura, Vanda, 
and others of a similar nature, there is no rhizoma, but the 
stem lengthens as in common plants, from which there is 
nothing to distinguish it; some of the species of Dendro- 
bium are remarkable for having the pseudo-bulbous form at 
one end of their stem, and the common state at the other, 
as D. crumenatum, &c. When such plants as Dendro- 
bium Pierardi grow very fast, in an atmosphere which suits 
them, their stems will frequently branch, when the new 
branches throw out roots in abundance from their base ; in 
such cases the original branches are equivalent to the rhizo- 
ma of the pseudo-bulbous species, and the secondary branches 
to the pseudo-bulbs themselves. 

The leaves are very uncertain in their appearance : usu- 
ally they are sheathing at the base, and membranous ; but 
in Vanillere they are hard, stalked, articulated with the 
stem, and have no trace of a sheath. Frequently they are 
leathery and veinless, as frequently they are membranous 
and strongly ribbed, and both these conditions occur in the 
same genus, as in Maxillaria and Cypripedium. In a large 
number of the epiphytal species the leaves are notched un 
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equally at the apex, a lingular structure which has not yet 
been noticed in those with membranous leaves. 

Their Uoral envelopes are constructed irregularly upon a 
ternary type, and consist of three exterior and three interior 
pieces. The exterior pieces are usually nearly equal, and 
less brightly coloured than the interior ; but the two lateral 
ones are often of a somewhat different form from the other, 
which is anterior as the flower is placed upon the inflores- 
cence when young, but which often becomes posterior when 
the flower is expanded, in consequence of the flower-stalk 
being twisted or curved : these parts are occasionally united 
by their edges into a^ long tube, as in Masdevallia, or the 
lateral ones adhere to the unguis of the lip in various 
degrees, or two of tliem are consolidated into one, as in 
Corvcium and many other genera. Occasionally the inter- 
mediate piece is prolonged at the back or base into one or two 
hollow spurs, as in the genera Satyrium and Disa ; still 
more rarely the lateral pieces are also spurred, as in Disperis. 
Various other less important modifications of the exterior 
pieces occur, but in all cases the whole number, three, is 
present The interior pieces are usually three, never more ; 
but in the instances of Monomeria and Aviceps, the inter- 
mediate one only is present. They are generally unequal, 
the two lateral pieces corresponding in form and size, while 
that between them, called the lip, is of some other form and 
size : in the genus Thelymitra however, and in Paxtonia, 
they are all alike. Nothing can be more variable than the 
proportions they bear to each other and to the exterior 
pieces. It is only a few of their modifications which it 
seems important to notice. The lateral pieces are occa- 
sionally bifid, as in certain species of Habenaria : in Mega- 
chnium falcatum they are glandular at the apex : in most 
eases they are distinct from the column ; but in Lepanthes, 
Gongora, Disa, and some others, they are adnate to that 
organ : in no instance are they spurred or saccate. The lip 
is either distinct from the column or united to it, stalked at 
its base, or dilated there, and often extended into a bag or 
spur, which is sometimes, as in certain species of the genus 
Epidendrum, consolidated with the ovary : very rarely it has 
two spurs, as in Diplocentrum. In the instances 01 Cama- 
rotis and Acropera it is saccate at the point. Its form is 
infinitely varied, the extremes of variation being Paxtonia 
for simplicity, and Coryanthes or Stanhopea for complexity : 
these and all other complicated forms may, without dial- 
cuhy, be reduced to a three-lobed type, the simple form of 
which is found in Maxiliaria, Bletia, and many Cattleyas. 
The lip is often so slightly articulated with the column as 
to swing to and fro upon the least disturbance, on which 
account it sometimes seems as if it were endowed with a 
power of spontaneous motion : this is particularly apparent 
in certain species of Pterostylis. There is a frequent ten- 
dency in the lip to produce tubercles or lamella? upon its 
surface ; the latter are always confined to the veins, the 
former are principally found near the base of the lip, and 
do not appear to have any relation to the veins: it is in the 
genus Oncidium, Eria, and Zygopetalum that these bodies, 
the use of which is unknown, are most conspicuous. Not 
unfrequently the lip is hairy, convex, and so marked and 
coloured as to bear no little resemblance to an insect 

It is usual to call the exterior series of floral envelopes 
calyx, and the interior corolla ; but the analogy of Maran- 
tacese renders it probable that the so-called petals are a row 
of outer sterile stamens. This however is a point upon 
which it is not here necessary to enlarge. 

The centre of the flower is occupied by a bony called the 
column, which is formed by the consolidation of the style 
and true stamens. In the greater part of the order there 
is but one stamen present, and it is in that case placed 
opposite the intermediate sepal, and consequently alternate 
with the lateral petals ; when, as in Cypripedium, there are 
two stamens present, then the usual stamen remains in its 
customary position, in a sterile state; and the two perfect 
stamens are additional, and placed right and left of it. It 
is supposed that in those species which have but one anther 
there are two other stamens present in an incomplete con- 
dition, and consolidated with the other ; and from the evi- 
dence offered by monstrous formations, it is thought that 
such sterile stamens are represented in Orchis and its allies 
by two tubercles, one on each side of the column ; in Bur- 
lingtonia by two auricles near the apex of the column, and 
by other signs in other cases. Some objections have how- 
ever been taken to this, but they do not appear of sufficient 
moment to require particular discussion. The reader who 



is anxious for information as to this and several otber pr t - *i 
of a similar kind, is referred to the prefatory remark* r-r 
the writer of this article in Bauer's * Illustration* of i>~ ♦ 
daceous Plants,' 4to., London, 1830, l*s38, with farty f ^a*»*. 
in 4to. 

In the greater part of the order a single anther terajiaf •. 1 
the column. This is usually two-celled, but often fcau .u 
cells divided into two or four other cavities, by xb« &***■•». 
of the endothecium between the lobes of the poLnrn m i a t 
or is occasionally more or less completely one~otlled b* t*# 
absorption of the connective. In Opbrvdcs* it m erwrt. 
with a distinct connective, and with the bases of ta* ~-- 
either parallel or diverging, and then its cells dehisce *i : : 
their face. In Neottiese it is also erect, but appears i> U 
dorsal instead of terminal, in consequence of lb* %t pi 
being placed before it for its whole length. In the ten* %- 
der of the order it falls prone upon the head of the «»&&*.. 
or the clinandrium, like a lid, and often is easily detected 
sometimes this kind of anther originates from the m*r; z. 
of the clinandrium ; sometimes from within the margin, a 
which case it is occasionally covered as by a hood, a* lj 
Cryptarrhena and other genera. 

Toe pollen consists of lenticular or spheroidal er*m*, either 
single or cohering in pairs, threes, or fours, or in brpr 
masses in indefinite number. Hie grains are usually I** J 
together by an elastic filamentous substance, wl^ch 4X *J 
Ophrydesd and many others forms an axis round wturh it* 
grains or masses of grains are arranged, and which in a Tary 
large part of the order assumes the appearance of a sin? x 
caudicula. This body either contracts an adhesion w ± a 
gland originating on the margin of the stigma, as in OrX- 
rydese, Neotties*, and Vandead, or it is folded upon the **•«- 
len masses, as in Epidendresa, or it terminates in an asaov- 
phous dilatation, as in many Malaxides&. In all e***» * 
consists of cellular tissue, sometimes very lax and larpc. a=4 
thin-sided, as in Polystacbya ramulosa, more geoenlij teri 
compact, tough, and thick-sided ; towards the end «lur£. sp- 
heres to the stigmatic gland the tissue becomes eknf*j«< 
but otherwise it is more or less lenticular. In Ophnnic* 
the caudicula is extended towards the base of the ar'tt^?- 
cells ; but in all the other divisions of the order the ea/aV 
cula, when present, is lengthened in the direction %£ itm 
apex of the cells. 

The differences in the structure of the cot a ma, matW. 
and pollen now explained, furnish botanists with the fee* 
means of classifying the order and of breaking it up uiio s&e- 
orders, in the following manner : — 

jj'w as $ 




1. MalMJtidtm (Jig, 1), anther opercular; pollen »say. wiii i 
nor gland. 

t. Epidendrim (Mg. 2), anther opercular ; pott— mmxj, araA aW em 
folded back upon the pollen grains, and no gland. 

3. Vandea (Jig. 3), anther opercular; pollen waxy, with a 1 
laginous caudicula and gland. 

4. Ophryde* [Jig. 4\ anther erect | pollen sectfe or rrmaalai. 

&, Arttkmteei (jig, 5), anther opercular ; poUen granadar a* puaiaVM j. 

6. NeottUm (jig. 6\ anther dorsal ; polteU r*w<Wry- 

7. Ct/priptduer, anther* two, aeparated by a broad atarik WW 

The ovary adheres firmly to the tube of the calyx, aa* e 
often so twisted, wheu the flower is about lo expand, ihai t» 
back, with the floral envelopes belonging to it, a tur=»4 t» 
the front It consists of three perfect carf els, *t»r>*W c 
ternately with the stamens opposite the petals* aod brtr.=f 
the placentae in their axis, ana of three other p*«r** ue 
nate with the first, destitute of placenta?, and crcc r ia^» 
separating from them when the fruit is ripe. 

The stigma is a viscid excavation in front of the axaac 
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and just below it. In most cases it is quite simple, merely 
terminating in a glandular dilatation of the upper margin, 
called the rostellum. It is lined with a lax tissue composed 
of minute ascending jointed hairs, and has a direct com- 
munication with the cavity of the ovary, either open or only 
imperfectly closed up. The glandular dilatation in all Van- 
dece and Ophrydero, and in many genera, separates from the 
stigma and adheres to the pollen masses, but it is also in 
numerous other genera at all times inseparable from it. In 
Bon ate a, in Habenaria, and in some other genera of Oph- 
rydeoe, there are two arms to the upper edge of the stigma, 
each arm being channelled for the reception of thecaudicula 
of a pollen-mass, and terminating in a separable gland ; be- 
tween these lies a membrane, very variable in size, some- 
times merely a connecting web, sometimes a distinct plica- 
ture or lobe, and occasionally fornicate an:1 extended in the 
middle into a macro. 

The fruit is usually a capsule of six valves, bursting when 
ripe, and discharging a multitude of minute seeds, with a 
netted loose tonic. In Vanilla however and some other 
genera the fruit is succulent, and the seeds have a hard 
brittle integument immersed in aromatic pulp. The seeds 
apparently contain an exalbuminous embryo ; but from the 
great minuteness of the parts this point is not yet satisfac- 
torily determined. 

Impregnation in Orchidacea) was atone time thought to 
take place in a peculiar manner, by intersusception of the 
fertilising principle of the pollen grains. It has now how- 
ever been proved experimentally by Brown, A. Brongniart, 
Morron, and the writer of this article, that it in reality takes 
place only by the application of pollen grains to the mucous 
surface of the stigma, as in other plants. 

Those who are desirous of further acquaintance with this 
singular order should consult Bauer's Illustrations, above 
quoted ; R. Brown s Prodromus Florce N, Hollandice, 8vo., 
1810 ; the same author's Observations upon the Impregna- 
tion of Orchidece and Asclepiadece, 8 vo., London, 1831; Lind- 
ley's Genera and Species of Orchidaceous Plants, 8 vo., Lon- 
don 1830-40, still in course of publication ; and Endlicher's 
Genera Plantarum, p. 185, 4to., Vienna, 1836-40, still pub- 
libliing. 

ORCHIL, or ORCHELLA, also written Archil, is the 
name- of a dye as well as of the plant (one of the humble 
tribe of Lichens, or Rock-Moss) which yields it. The name 
is derived from the Oricello of the Italians or the Spanish 
Orchella, It is often corrupted in commerce into Rochilla 
weed. Several kinds are employed for the same purpose, 
which are distinguished according to the country from 
whence they are imported, and also by manufacturers into 
weed aud moss, the former name being applied to the fili- 
form lichens of botanists belonging to the genus Roccella, 
to be treated of here, while the terms moss and rock- 
moss are applied to the crustaceous lichens belonging to the 
genus Lecanora, which include the Cudbear and Parelle of 
d)ers. [Parklla.] Tournefort is of opinion that this dye 
was known to the antients, and that it was the \ii%nv of 
Dioscorides ; this of course it is difficult to prove, but it is 
remarkable that the Arabian authors give abryon (an 
ftfivov ?) as the Greek synonym of a lichen which is in India 
used as a dye. Tournefort further thought that this was 
the substance used in dyeing the purple of Amorgos, one 
of the Cy claries, and says that when he was in the island, the 
lichen was still collected, and sold for ten crowns the hun- 
dredweight, to be sent to England. 

The mode of preparing the dye was however lost, until 
rediscovered by a Florentine, who realised a large fortune, 
and kept the process secret The manufacture was retained 
for a century in Italy, and the weed was collected on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and those of its islands. It was 
however called tincture of turnsole. The Dutch afterwards 
carried on the manufacture, and called it lacmus or litmus; 
but it has for some time been extensively carried on in 
England and Scotland, as is evident from 1813 cwts. having 
been imported in 1829, though the quantities of good kinds 
have since diminished, from the difficulty of procuring 
them, as the price has continued to rise, and many parts of 
the world have been searched for species fit for the use of 
the dyer. That imported from the Canaries sells for 200/. 
to 3 oi)l. a ton ; Cape de Verde weed, as high as 300/. ; the 
Azores or Western Island weed, 230/.; Madeira, 150/.; 
Africa, 120/.; South America, 120/.; Cape of Good Hope, 20/.; 
while some has recently been brought from the East Indies, 
where both kinds are found, and one of them very abundantly. 



This great difference of price is owing to different kinds 
being collected; some kinds, as the Canary weed, Roccella 
tinctoria, abound in colour; while others, as the R.fuci- 
formis, contain it in much smaller proportion. These 
species resemble each other a good deal, and therefore the 
difficulty is great of collecting the good kind. Sir W. J. 
Hooker has given as the character of the genus Roccella, — 
Thallus coriaceo-cartilaginous, rounded or plane, branched 
or tacineated ; apothecia orbicular, adnate with the thallus; 
the disk coloured, plano-convex, with a border at length 
thickened and elevated, formed of the thallus, and covering 
a sublentiform, black, compact, pulverulent powder, con- 
cealed within the substance of the thallus. 

R. tinctoria (Dyers* Roccella, or Orchil): thallus suffru- 
ticose, rounded, branched, somewhat erect, greyish-brown, 
bearing powdery warts ; apothecia flat and horny, with a 
scarcely prominent border. A practical writer describes 
' the good kind as having a nearly white powder on its sur- 
face towards the centre ; the under surface is of a grey 
colour, and is not hairy ; if wetted, it does not turn of an 
orange colour ; its edges are flat and thin.* 

R.fuciformis (flat-leaved Orchil): thallus flat, branched, 
nearly upright, greyish-white, bearing powdery warts ; apo- 
thecia horny, bordered. 

Both kinds are found on maritime rocks, as well on the 
coast of England as those of the places already indicated, 
or on dry stone walls, exposed to the influence of the sea- 
breeze ; the more arid the situation, the better is the quality 
of the lichens. The presence of the colouring matter is 
ascertained by steeping the weed broken up in small pieces 
in diluted solution of ammonia, in a bottle half filled with 
liquid, which should be kept corked, but frequently opened 
in a temperature not exceeding 150° Fahr. Orchil forms a 
rich purple dye, which, though fugitive, is considered indis- 
pensable by the dyers, because it greatly improves the bril- 
liancy of some of the colours, and gives the pecular lustre 
and purple tint to some of the English broad-cloths in con- 
sequence of their being first dyed with orchil. [Archil.] 
(' Proceed. Com. Asiatic Soc.,' April, 1837; also Thomson's 
• Chemistry of Organic Bodies— Vegetables,' where a full 
account is given of several chemical analyses of dye-yielding 
lichens, p. 399.) 



1, Roccella tinctoria; a, warts on the th&llnt. 

2, Koccella tinctoria (Kufet ludia), 

3, Roccella fUclformU; 6, apothecia. 
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ORCHO'MENUS, called the • Minyean,' and afterwards 
* the Breotian,' was a city on the western shore of the Lake 
Copais, in Baeotia. In the earliest period of Grecian history 
it was known as a place of great power and wealth. (Homer, 
Iliad, ix. 381.) Its antient magnificence is attested by the 
treasury of Minyas in it, which is described by Pausanias 
as being equal to any similar building which he had seen, 
and by the subterranean outlets of the Lake Copais, the 
remains of which exist to this day. [Bcxotia. vol. v., p. 43.] 
In the earliest times Orchoraeu us was the chief city of the 
Minvans, to whom the greater part of Boeotia, including 
Thebes itself, was subject. The history of this people is 
very obscure. Andreus, the first king of Orchomenus, is 
called the son of the river Peneus in Thessaly. In Thessaly 
moreover we find Minvans, with a city Orchomenus. Min- 
yas is also made a descendant of iEolus. Mr. Thirl wall 
says that the early legends about the Minyans * may be 
considered as indications of a native race, apparently Pe- 
lasgians, overpowered by iEolian invaders; and the same 
fact seems still more clearly attested by the names of the 
two Orchomeman tribes, the Eteoelean and the Cephisian ; 
the former of which, called after Eteocles, the son of Andreus, 
seems to have comprised the warlike chiefs; the latter, the 
industrious people which tilled tho plains watered by the 
CcphUus.' (Hutory of Greece, vol. i., p. 93.) From the 
heroes of the Argonautic expedition being called Minyans, 
and from other circumstances, it has been thought that the 
name was not originally that of a nation, but was used as a 
title of honour equivalent to heroes or warriors, and was 
afterward) appropriated to the jEolians who established 
themselves at Ioicus and on the adjacent coast. (Ibid., 
p. 91.) In the sixtieth year after the Trojan war, the 
/Eolian Boeotians, who had been expelled from Thessaly, 
drove out the Minyans from Orchomenus, which was then 
with its territory added to Boeotia. (Thucyd., L 12 ; Strabo, 
ix., p. 401.) 

At and shortly before the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, we find Orchomenus as one of the most powerful states 
of the Bceotian confederacy, end having under it the towns 
of Chanonea and Tegyra. Its government was oligarchical : 
the ruling order was called * knights.' (Died. Sic, xv. 79.) 
When Thebes was feeble, and Bceotia was subject to Athens 
(about b.c. 417), Orchomenus was a refuge for the oligar- 
chical exiles of the neighbourhood. (Thucyd., i. 113.) 
After the peace of Antalcidas (b.c. 387), by which the 
Bceotian cities were freed from the supremacy of Thebes, 
Orchomenus was confederate with Sparta, and had in it a 
Lacedamionian garrison. (Plutarch, Pelop., 16.) In the 
year 368 b.c, the The bans, taking advantage of the absence 
of Epaminondas on an expedition, destroyed Orchomenus, 
slaying the men, and selling the women and children into 
slavery. It was rebuilt alter the destruction of Thebes, and 
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is mentioned by Diccearcbus about twenty } ears sfer -_j 
death of Alexander. 

The worship most prevalent in Orcboroemw n* ih*i ■ 
the three Graces (xapirii<na): there was also a tespw > 
Dionysus in the city, and shrines of the heroes Atiwon *-< 
Minyas, with which games (Mivino) were connect**! »S^. 
to Pind., Isth., L 1 1), and a tomb of Hesiod, at whn-h ©fir- 
ings were made. In the Orchomenian lown of Trp-: 
there was a temple and oracle of Apollo, (Suph B?i 

Tiyvpa.) 

(Mutter's Orchomenos und die Minyer ; Wach«xu*xi: < 
Hellenische Alterthumskunde ; Clinton's Fasti Hetlr*- 
Thirwall't Hutory of Greece.) 

ORCHO'MENUS, Arcadia. [Arcadia.] 

ORC1N. a peculiar matter obtained by Robiqoet rran i 
species of lichen (variolaria ordna). He found thai t*« 
colour of this substance is derived from the pre*etx* cf < 
body which is white until it is acted upoo by the u 
and alkalis, when it becomes reddish violet The pr;<ce» - 
preparing orcin consists in making an alcoholic sol stun ~ 
the lichen, and then treating it with water, which separate* 
fatty colouring matter, and dissolves a bitter and sacchsn. . 
substance; this, after several solutions and evaporate: < 
is obtained in white crystals. These on stab are oceir 
which become, as already stated, of a reddish \ ioWt col- * 
by the action of the air and alkalis. 

ORDEAL, from the Anglo-Saxon onbrL 8 c!umi 
derives this word from or, ' magnum,' and <&e& * jod^a^ 
which is also the derivation given by Dueange. Lyr *., 
Bos worth derive it from or, privative, * without," and d+ 
' difference,' an indifferent or impartial judgment, a y-l; 
ment without distinction of persons. The German « H 
urtheil, a judgment, is apparently the same wont a=»l i 
also a compound. (See Seidell, Notes to Ea&ntr, t^ i 
Hickes's Diss. Epist., p. 149.) 

The earliest traces of any custom resemblmr the ard«~a 
is found in the book of Numbers (ch. v.), in the *avr% -j 
jealousy, which the Hebrew women suspected of ae^ur? 
were compelled to drink as a test of their innocroee- 

B\ncV&tone (Comm. on the Laws of England. ^J rr,ch :* 
• Of Trial and Conviction*) says:— 'The several n>ch<*i> 
trial and conviction of offenders established by the U»» - 
England were formerly more numerous than at ore^r: 
through the superstition of our Saxon ancestor*. »\*\ ,k 
other northern nations, were extremely addicted to d> vc&ai*. - 
a character which Tacitus observes of the antient Gers*~i 
(De Mor. Germ., x.). They therefore invented a cons»fcrs> : 
number of methods of purgation, or trial, to preserve -a*_- 
cence from the danger of false witnesses ; and in oouse; jrz * 
of a notion that God would always interpose mtrunlcK^< 
to vindicate the guiltless. The most antient spec.es ef t — 
was that by Ordeal; which was peculiarly distm?uhni t 
the appellation of Judicium Dei, and sometimes rm£pr< 
purgatio, to distinguish it from the canonical pargs^js. 
which was by the oath of the party. This was of rv? •**-:«, 
either fire-ordeal or water-ordeal, the former being casAi»r< 
to persons of higher rank, the latter to the common peeff r. 
Both these might be performed by deputy ; but the priv^j 
was to answer for the success of the trial, the depot* uet» 
venturing some corporal pain for hire, or perhap* foe frici 
ship. Fire-ordeal was performed either by taking up b f ±s 
hand, unhurt, a piece of red-hot iron, of one, two, or t^r-« 
pounds weight ; or else by walking, barefoot and blniiK 
over nine red-hot ploughshares, laid length* be ai uc. -- 
distances; ami if the party escaped being hurt, br • « 
adjudged innocent ; but if it happened otherwise, a* vr^. . 
collusion it usually did, he was then condemned ain 
However, by this latter method Queen Emma, the aw - 
of Edward the Confessor, is mentioned to have cleared : 
character when suspected of familiarity witb Alw^n bt»L < 
of Winchester. (Rudborne, Hist. maj. fTi/tfon* L < rb 
Water-ordeal was performed either by ptungmg the b* 
arm up to the elbow in boiling water, and escaping «: ^ 
thereby; or by casting the person suspected into a rms i 
pond of cold water, and if he floated therein vithuci c- 
action of swimming, it was deemed an evidence ufhar- 
but if he sunk, he was acquitted/ Another »£*<« 
ordeal was the corsned, or morsel of execration : t&» «-» 
a piece of cheese or bread, about an ounce in we.ght. e-t - 
was consecrated with a peculiar form, in which the Atsxgt • 
was called upon, and it was prayed that the brrad mvr^ 
cause convulsions and paleness, and find no pa**a£r. 4 _» 
man was really guilty, but might turn to health us 
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nourishment, if he was innocent. The conned was then 
given to the suspected person, who received the holy sacra- 
ment at the same time : if indeed, as some have suspected, 
the corsned was not the sacramental bread itself. It is said 
that Godwin, earl of Kent, in the reign of king Edward the 
Confessor, on taking his oath that he had not caused the 
death of the king's brother, appealed to his corsned, 'per 
buccellara deglutiendam abjuravit' (lngulph us), which stuck 
in his throat and killed him. 

The Ordeals of water and iron are first mentioned in the 
77th law of Ina. (Wilkins, Leg. Anglo-Sax., p. 27.) See 
also the laws of Athelstan, Edward the Confessor, and the 
Conqueror. (Ibid., pp. 60, 1 98, 229.) 

In the ' Domesday Survey ' the readiness of claimants to 
prove their title to land, by ordeal or by battle, occurs in a 
great variety of instances ; as among the lands belonging to 
the monastery of Ely, at a place then called Photestorp, in 
Norfolk : * Hanc terrain calumpniatur eise liberam Vlchetei 
homo Herraeri quocunque raodo judicetur, vel bellovel Ju- 
ditto. 9 (Domesd., torn, ii., fol. 2 1 3. See other instances, Ibid., 
fol. 1 10 b. 137, 162, 166, 172b, 193, 208, 277b, 332.) 4 Ferri 
ca mien t is Judicium * (the ordeal of hot iron) is the only ordeal 
of the ' Domesday Survey.' The reason for this is given by 
Glanville (Tract, de Leg. et Con suet. Regni Anglice, 1. xiv., 
ch. 1 ) : 'in such a case the accused is bound to clear himself 
by the judgment of God, namely, by hot iron, or by water, 
according to the difference of rank, that is, by hot iron if 
he should be a free man, and by water if he should be a 
villain (si fuerit rusticus).' 

Eadmer (Hist. Novor n p. 48) speaks of no fewer than 
fifty persons of Saxon origin who, in the reign of William 
Rufus, being accused of killing the king's stags, were at 
one time sentenced to the fire-ordeal. 

It is probable that the Trial by Ordeal was not discontinued 
in England by any positive law or ordinance, although Sir 
E. Coke (9 Rep. t 32), and after him Blackstone (4 Comm., 
345), have expressed an opinion that it was finally abolished 
by an net of parliament, or rather an order of the king in 
council, in the 3 Henry HI. (1219). This order is to be 
found in Rymer's ' Feeders,' vol. L, p. 228 ; S pel man's 
'Glossary,' sub voce Judicium Dei ; and inSelden's 'Notes 
to Eadmer.' Spelman however thinks that this was merely 
a temporary law, without any general or permanent opera- 
tion, and that the Trial by Ordeal continued to a later period. 
This opinion seems confirmed by a reference in the ' Cal. 
Rot. Pat.,' p. 15, to another order in council in the 14 
Henry III., ' De justitifi faciendd loco ignis et aquae.' As 
however it is only mentioned as a former custom, and not 
as an existing institution, by Bracton (lib. hi., cap. 1G), who 
wrote at the end of the reign of Henry HI. or the com- 
mencement of that of Edward I., it is probable that, in 
consequence of the judgments of councils and the inter- 
ference of the clergy, the Trial by Ordeal fell into disuse about 
the middle of the thirteenth century (Selden's Notes to 
Eadmer) ; but this was long after it had disappeared from 
the judicial systems of most other European nations. 

Blackstone, in the part of his 'Commentaries' already 
quoted, says, ' Purgation by ordeal seems to have been very 
antient, and very universal in the times of superstitious bar- 
barity. It was known to the antient Greeks : for in the 
' Antigone ' of Sophocles (v. 270) a person, suspected by Creon 
of a misdemeanor, declares himself ready " to handle hot 
iron, and to walk over fire," in order to manifest his inno- 
cence ; which the scholiast tells us was then a very usual 
purgation.' And Grot i us (on Numb. v. 17) gives us many 
instances of water-ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, and other 
places. 

• In Siam, besides the usual methods of fire and water 
ordeal, both parties are sometimes exposed to the fury of a tiger 
let loose for that purpose : and if the beast spares either, 
that person is accounted innocent ; if neither, both are held 
to be guilty ; but if he spares both, the trial is incomplete, 
and they proceed to a more certain criterion.' (Mod. Univ. 
Hist., vol. vii., p. 266.) 

The 'Asiatic Researches 9 (vol. i., 4to. Calcutta, 1788, 
p. 389-404) contain a memoir on the trials by ordeal among 
the Hindus, by Ali Ibrahim Khan, chief magistrate at 
Benares, communicated by Warren Hastings, Esq., nine 
in number: 1, by the balance; 2, by fire; 3, by water; 4, 
by two sorts of poison ; 5, by Cosha, in which the accused 
drinks of water in which the images of the sun and other 
deities have been washed ; 6, by chewing rice ; 7, by hot 
oil; 8, by hot iron; 9, by Dharmacb, in which an image 
J\ C, No. 1037, 



named Dharroa, or the genius of justice, made of silver, 
and another of an antagonist genius Adharma, made of 
clay or iron, or those figures painted respectively on white 
and black cloth, are thrown into a large jar, from which the 
accused is instructed to draw at hazard. 

The Latin forms of service for the different species of 
ordeal, as antiently used in England, are given by Spelman 
in his ' Glossary,' in v. from the Textus Roffensis. 

The reader may consult for further information Grimm's 
Deutsche Rechts-Alterthumer, Gottesurtheil. 

ORDER is distinguished from degree in mathematical 
language by a purely conventional boundary. Both are 
terms of succession; thus an expression is of the first, 
second, third, &c. degree, according as its highest power 
is the first, second, third, &c. of the principal letter. 
But if another succession should occur, say one of differen- 
tiations, then the number of such successive operations 
is the order of the process. Thus a differential equation 
which contains, at the highest, the fifth power of a differen- 
tial co-efficient, is said to be of the fifth degree ; while if 
the highest differential co-efficient which occurs in it is the 
third, it is said to be of the third order. 

There is a particular use of the word order in regard to 
quantities which in#ease or diminish without limit. If A 
and B both diminish without limit, but if A diminish with- 
out limit with respect to B [Infinite], A is said to be of an 
inferior order to B ; and generally the first powers of small 
quantities are said to be of the first order ; products of two 
small quantities, and second powers, of the second order ; 
and so on. 

ORDERS, HOLY. [Ordination.] 

ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. [Civil Architec- 
ture; ColumnJ 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD. [Knighthood.] 

ORDINARY. This term, when used in English law, 
commonly signifies the bishop of the diocese, who is in 
general, and of common right, the ordinary judge in eccle- 
siastical causes arising within his jurisdiction. (Lind- 
woode's Provinciate, lib. i., tit. 3 ) The terra is also applied 
to the commissary or official of the bishop, and to other 
persons having, by custom or peculiar privilege, judicial 

Sower annexed to their offices or dignities. Thus an arch- 
eacon is an ordinary. A bishop therefore is always an 
ordinary, but every ordinary is not a bishop. 

The term is derived from the Canonists, and is in common 
use in several European countries. Since the Lateran 
council, when the apostolic see assumed the power of pre- 
senting to benefices, the pope has sometimes been called 
by canonical writers ' ordinarius ordinariorum.' In England 
the probate of wills, the granting of letters of administra- 
tion, the admission, institution, and induction of parsons, 
and several other authorities of a judicial nature, are vested 
in the ordinary. The judex ordinarius of the canon and of 
the later Roman law is a judge who has judicial cognizance 
in his own proper right, as such judge, of all causes arising 
within the territorial limits of his jurisdiction. He is 
opposed to the judex delegatus, or extraordinarius, whose 
jurisdiction extends only to such causes as are specifically 
delegated to him by some superior authority. (AyliftVs 
Parergon, p. 309 ; Justin., Novell., 20, c. 3, and 112, c. 31.) 
With reference to this distinction, it became usual to apply 
the term • ordinary ' to bishops, who, when acting in their 
judicial character in ecclesiastical causes, have strictly an 
ordinary jurisdiction ; and we find it used in this sense by 
Bracton and the earliest writers upon English law. 

ORDINATE is that particular rectangular Co-ordi- 
nate of a curve which is measured perpendicularly to one 
of the axes and not upon an axis. [Coordinate.] It 
is necessary to observe that though the term co-ordinate 
has been extended to what are called polar co-ordinates, yet 
the word ordinate is not separately used in the latter system. 
The etymology of ordinate will be found in the article cited. 
ORDINATION, the ceremony by which holy orders are 
conferred, or by which a person is initiated into the ministry 
of religion, or set apart for preaching, administering the 
sacraments, and discharging other ecclesiastical rites and 
duties, public or private. In the Church of England, a 
candidate must be twenty-three years of age before he can 
be ordained deacon, and twenty-four before he can be or- 
dained priest ; must have an appointment to some cure, 
except he be a fellow of a college ; bring letters testimonial 
of his life and doctrine, for three years, from three beneficed 
clergymen ; undergo an examination in Latin, Greek, and 
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theological learning ; subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles 
nnd the Liturgy; and, as bishops now almost invariably re- 
quire, have graduated at one of the English universities, 
at Trinity College, Dublin, or at some other recognised 
school. No person can hold any vicarage, rectory, or bene- 
fice whatever, except he be in full orders. 

A form of some kind has always been observed in con- 
ferring the priesthood. This was the case under the Old 
Testament dispensation ; in which the family, age, and qua- 
lifications of the individual appointed, are particularly de- 
scribed. In the New Testament, our Lord called the twelve 
apostles, and sent them out— ordained them to perform the 
offices of religion. So likewise the apostles ordained 
others; and the form they adopted for setting them apart 
was prayer and the imposition of hands. In this manner 
bishops, priests, and deacons were appointed ; and, for at 
least ten centuries, no other ceremony was used or added 
thereto. When the church became corrupt, this, like almost 
every other ordinance, shared the general perversion. It 
lost its primitive simplicity, and was elevated to the dignity 
of a sacrament. The plan was adopted of delivering to a 
person ordained prie?t the sacred vessels, i.e. the plate and 
the cup ; employing with the action certain words by which 
he was authorised to offer sacrifice to Goa, and to celebrate 
mass. To constitute a sacrament, three things are required, 
matter, form, and institution. Ordination was evidently 
instituted by Jesus Christ and his apostles ; but in their in- 
stitution of it, it clearly wants the main essentials of a 
sacrament. The church of the eleventh century, in convert- 
ing it into a sacrament, considered the vessels as the matter, 
and the form was th<3tdelivering them with the words: — 
* Take thou authority to offer up sacrifices to God, and to 
celebrate masses, both for the living and the dead ; in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.' Pro- 
testant churches have returned to the original method of 
conferring orders, and use only prayer and the imposition 
of hands ; some sects dispense with the latter, as the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

The great controversy between Episcopalians and Pres- 
bvterians is, the authority by which holy orders are conferred. 
Ine former hold that bishops alone are vested with this 
authority ; and those especially who entertain the notion of 
Apostolic succession, i.e. assert the fact of an unbroken 
episcopal series from the days of the Apostles to the present 
time, to which the power of ordaining ministers is confined 
and through which it descends, deny the validity of orders 
and even the existence of a church, where there is no 
bishop. The Presbyterians, on the contrary, contend that 
the presbytery, or a body of priests, have authority for this 
purpose ; and that bishops and presbyters are in Scripture 
the same, and not distinct orders or officers. They urge 
that Timothy was ordained by the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery; and that Paul and Barnabas were or- 
dained by certain teachers and prophets in the ehurch of 
Antioch, and not by any bishop presiding in that city. It 
is certain however that bishops have existed as a distinct 
order from the very earliest times; and though we cannot 
assert that they are absolutely essential, yet they evidently 
contribute to complete the idea of a church, and tend to its 
orderly and effectual operation. 

Many at the Reformation held the call of the people the 
only thing essential to the validity of the ministry, and 
taught that ordination is only a ceremony which renders 
the call more solemn and authentic. Accordingly the Pro- 
testant churches of Scotland, France, Roland, Switzer- 
land, &c, have no episcopal ordination. For Luther, Cal- 
vin, Bucer, Melancthon, and all the first reformers and 
founders of these churches, who ordained ministers among 
them, were themselves presbyters and no other. The fol- 
lowing remarks on this subject appear at once liberal and 
judicious. They are from Burnett's ' Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles ;* himself an English bishop, and at- 
tached to the Episcopal form of church government. ' If 
a company of Christians find the public worship where they 
live to be so defiled that they cannot with a good conscience 
join in it, and if they do not know of any place to which 
they can conveniently go, where they may worship God 
purely, and in a regular way ; if, I say, such a body, finding 
some that liavo been ordained, though to the lower func- 
tions, should submit itself entirely to their conduct; or 
finding none of those, should by a common consent desire 
some of their own number to minister to them in holy 
things, and should upon that beginning grow up to a regu- 



lated constitution; though we are very lun that 
quite out of all rule, and could not be done wnlwi 
great sin, unless the necessity were great and 
yet if the necessity is real and not fcigiied, thn *> a*«aa» 
derancd or anulled by the article (the 23rd) ; fee vaea lu 
grows to a constitution, and when it wu began bj its con- 
sent of a body, who are supposed to have an aathaw; a 
such an extraordinary case, whatever tome hotter «fno 
have thought of this since that time, yet we are very « 
that not only those who penned the Article*, feat tW WW* 
of this church for above half an age after, did. ****-> 
standing these irregularities, acknowledge the fcrt^x 
churches so constituted to be true churches as as all i> 
essentials of a church, though they bad been si 0ni :mgv 
larly formed, and continued still to be in as isrpfffcn 
state.' And again : — ' Whenever God by his pmieW* 
brings Christians under a visible necessity of brag rrx-z 
without all order and joint worship, or of toinmg is sa ss- 
lawful and defiled worship, or finally, of breaking throat* 
rules and methods in order to the being united in woot ; 
and government; of these three, of which one mast U 
chosen, the last is the least evil, and bas the Jeevst « 
conveniences hanging upon it, and therefor* it may b- 
chosen.' (Burnett On the Articles; Watsons TVoZ^roo 
Dictionary.) 

ORDNANCE, a general term applied to the gress sr 
tillery (guns, carronades, howitzers, and mortars) vbaea t 
used in war, on land or at sea ; the name being probata 
derived from the compagnies tfordonnaxce, as Frssa 
Archers, instituted in 1448 by Charles VU. of France 

The wars between the emperor Charles V. and Fntnnt 1 
gave rise on the Continent to the first important nnptme* 
ments in the construction and use of heavy artillery. Ac- 
cording to Templehof it was then that some rffcru sen 
made to establish a system of proportions bets ten il* 
length, the thickness, and the calibre of ordnance; rLii 
gunpowder was improved, and that certain rcUt k*» txraerr 
the charge of powder and the weight of the projectile Wjjj 
to be established. It was not however till the fcerront£{ U 
the seventeenth century that artillery, which had brt-«. 
been chiefly used in the attack and defence of Car? re*** 
began to be extensively employed in engagements !*:«<«: 
hostile armies ; but in 1632 the Austrian* and Swede* i^- 
get her are said to have brought into the field Cove £*-«& 
among which were 24, 16, 12, and 6 pounder guns. 

An artillery capable of accompanying the raptd uk*«- 
ments of cavalry was first systematically introduced m w 
fare by Frederic the Great ; but the Kill deveiopoeai J 
the important services which are capable of being reader**" 
by this arm is due to the Prussian general Scaurs*^, 
since whose time the horse-artillery, as it is caiX L» 
been considered as an indispensable requisite m the vrr -» 
of every nation in Europe. 

In the British service the management of the mli*--» 
rockets invented by Sir W. Congreve is assignee 1 to * par- 
ticular troop; and though these missiles hare oo< brcs u*. 
very generally employed, they have occauotialh reaterni 
considerable service. [Rocket.] 

The materials of which ordnance is formed are wsc a-s 
brass; the latter being a mixed metal com i*»ed *,fcx*;** 
and tin, in the proportion of from 8 to 12 part* of the V~~ 
to 100 parts of the former. Iron guns are stronger ti*j 
those made of brass, and consequently they are betici at-: 
to resist the effects of the long continued firing whxi tua 

Elace at the sieges of fortresses. Brass guns, on the **ia- 
and, being lighter, are more conveniently tran»turtcc fr-a 
place to place with troops in the field, and they are cr-a, 
enough to resist all the firing which can he required u - 
made from them in any general action. It is sajd that . 
the campaigns of the duke of Wellington, in Spa.**. l_ 

rounds were fired in one day from brass ordnance ; ami * 

from 3U0 to 350 rounds were fired constantly, ia U* f^ 
time, from iron 24-pounder guns. 

Ordnance is now cast either in loam or in dry -*H ; a* 
the latter material is said to be preferred because tt err*. ■ 
the surface of the gun to be more correctly forme* «-- 
renders it unnecessary to complete the figure of tU **« 
by the process of turning. To make the mould for t*>-_ 
in*sand, a model or pattern of the gun U executed, u, lav* 
of wood, or more properly of brass; these parts am iXr- 
severally within what is called the gunbos. shies » * 
cast-iron, and consists of portions corresponding to 
the model. Between the latter and the inter** i 
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the gun-box the sand is then well rammed ; and when the 
whole of the moulding is thus formed, the gun-box is taken 
to pieces, the several parts of the mould are fitted together, 
and in this state dried at a stove. Lastly, the mould being 
placed in a vertical position, with the breech or thicker 
part downwards, and its interior surface having been 
painted in order to prevent adhesion to the metal in casting, 
the melted iron or brass is suffered to flow in through a 
pipe at the upper extremity of the mould, on one side of 
what is called the dead head (a mass of metal which, in 
casting, is formed beyond the muzzle extremity of the gun). 
In 12 hours after being cast, the mould may be removed, 
and the gun may be bored. [Cannon.] Guns, carronades, 
howitzers, and mortars are all cast and bored in the same 
manner. . 

Iron guns are cast from pig-metal of different qualities, 



which are melted together in order to produce a composi- 
tion possessing only that degree of hardness which will per- 
mit the boring to be effected. Ordnance formed of cast- 
iron and of gun-metal being apt to run at the vent in con- 
sequence of the heat produced by rapid firing in action, the 
vent in guns of the former kind is drilled in a bolt of 
wrought-iron, and in those of the latter kind, in a bolt of 
pure copper : the bolts are then screwed into the pieces for 
which they were intended. 

The following cut shows the form of a brass gun whose 
proportions are those of a heavy 6-pounder ; and we have 
subjoined a table of the dimensions and weights of the prin- 
cipal natures of guns in use in the British service. The 
natures and uses of carronades, howitzers, and mortars have 
been already described under those words. 




AF i« considered as the length of the gnn ( = 7 feet). AB is called the vent-field ( »=&'5 io/). V the vent. BC the first rciufcrce ( = 20*9 in.). 
CD the second reinforce C= 13*3 iu.). DE the chase C = 35*8 in.). EF the muzxle ( = 8'5 to.)- AG thecascable C = 6'2in). II1I the 

trunnions. II the dolphins or handles . 

an is called the base ring (diam. = 11*75 in.). U the base ring ogee. cc an astrngal and fillets. dd the first reinforce ring and ogee 

f diam. = 9*8 in.). ee the second do. (dianus 9*5 i Q .). jf a a astragal and fillets (Uiam. at an = 6*33 in.). g$ the muule mouldings, 

hk the breech ogee and fillets. k the neck. ra the button. 

A scale of quarter degrees is graduated on the base ring, 
the zero line being in a plane passing through the axis of 
the gun and cutting the exterior surface immediately above 
the trunnions, and the intersection of such plane with the 
side of the muzzle is marked by a notch on the latter 
These quarter-sights, as they are called, serve to give the 
gun an elevation not exceeding three degrees ; and this is 
accomplished by lowering the breech till the division ex- 
pressing the intended elevation and the notch on the side of 
the muzzle are in a line with the object The axis of the 
gun will then be inclined to a. plane passing through the 
object and the axis of the trunnions, in an angle equal to 
that which is indicated by the division above mentioned. 

A point-blanc disposition of the gun is that in which the 
zero notch on the base ring and that on the side of the 
muzzle are made to coincide in direction with the object, 
whether this line of direction be or be not parallel to the 
horizon. But when a notch on the top of the base ring 
and one at the top of the muzzle are made to coincide 
in direction with the object, the gun is said to have the line 
of metal elevation. [Gunnery, p. 493, col. 1.] The angle 
which the axis of the gun, in this case, makes with a plane 
passing through the trunnions and the object is about ore 
degree. 

For elevations greater than three degrees a tangent scale 
is employed ; this is a brass rod which slides up and down 
in a groove formed in the direction of a diameter to the base- 
ring of the gun, and is divided into quarter degrees. In 
using this scale the latter is drawn up till the graduation 
expressing the intended elevation is at the surface of the 
base ring ; then the breech of the gun is lowered till a notch 
at the top of the scale and that at the top of the muzzle are 
in a line with the object The axis of the gun (allowance 
being made for the difference between the semidiameters of 
the base ring and muzzle [Dispart]) is then inclined to a 
plane passing through the trunnions [and the object in an 
angle indicated by the said graduation. 

The iron employed in gun-making is now so much refined 
and the processes of casting and boring are so much im- 
proved, that it has been found practicable to diminish con- 
siderably the quantity of metal in iron guns, and thus to 
facilitate greatly their transport from place to place ; accord- 
ingly iron ordnance is at present cast with much lighter 
proportions than formerly. So much advantage also is now 
obtained from the more uniform density and the more per- 
fect sphericity of shot, that it has even been found convenient 
to ream up (scrape out or re-bore) the existing ordnance, so 
as to bring each nature of gun to the* next higher calibre* 
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12-ditto • 
\ 


• 


4.52 


5.78 


32.36 


5.78 


6 0 0 



The axis of the trunnions is at right angles to that of the 
gun, and is usually about half their diameter below the 
latter axis ; but Dr. Gregory, in his ' Lectures on Gunnery,' 
recommends that it should intersect the axis of the gun, in 
order that the recoil of the piece in firing may be more 
steady. The vent is two-ninths of an inch in diameter, and 
it enters the bore at about eight-tenths of an inch from the 
bottom of the latter. 

The diameter of the bore is called the calibre of the gun ; 
this is rather greater than the diameter of the shot by which 
the nature of the gun is designated, and the difference be- 
tween them is called the windage. [WindagbI 
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Thus the old iron 6-pounders have been converted into 
9- pounders ; 18-pounders into 24-pounders, and bo on. The 
practice was first recommended by Colonel Paixhans, in 
France, and it has lately been adopted in this couutry. 

The application of locks to naval ordnance was introduced 
by Sir Charles Douglas (captain of the fleet to Admiral 
Rodney in the action of 1782), and their efficiency has since 
been fully recognised. At first the locks were made with 
one tlint only, and in the event of this becoming unservice- 
able the loss of time attending the fixing a fresh flint was 
found to be so great, that instead of renewing the flint, re- 
course was generally then had to the lintstock or port-fire. 
But this detect has been removed by the construction of a 
lock which carries two flints, so disposed, that on the failure 
of one, by simply turning the nut, the other may be brought 
into use. This improvement was made in 1818, by Major- 
Gen. Sir Howard Douglas; it was immediately introduced 
in the British navy, and has since been adopted in the land- 
service artillery. 

From experiments made in France it has been ascertained 
that hollow shot, befng with equal weight greater in dia- 
meter than such as are sofid, when fired with low charges 
of powder against ships, produced most dangerous breaches 
in their sides; and, in consequence, certain heavy iron 
howitzer-guns for discharging such missiles have been in- 
troduced in the French navy. Similar experiments, at- 
tended by like reselts,wcre in 1828 made in this country by 
the late General Millar with a short and massive 12-inch gun 
which he invented on the occasion. The hollow shot pro- 
jected from this piece of ordnance weighed 120 pounds, and 
being impelled by 1 1 pounds of powder, producing an initial 
velocity of 1000 feet per second, it pierced, at the distance of 
400 yards, a strong frame-work of timber, making an 
opening which would have seriously compromised any 
ship so struck. A conviction of the necessity of using these 
powerful arms in a future war has led the British, govern- 
ment to adopt them in the royal navy, and now the ships 
of war always carry a certain number of such guns on 
their lower decks. It is observed however that the effect of 
hollow shot cannot be depended upon at a distance of more 
than 400 yards if the weight of the shot is buc half, nor at 
more than 500 or 600 yards if the weight is but two-thirds, 
of that of a solid shot of equal diameter. 

Experiments have also been made in France on the effect 
of loaded or live shells as they are called, when projected 
horizontally into ships, the fuses of the shells being regulated 
so that the latter may explode as soon as they have pierced 
the side, and it is easy to conceive that the consequences 
must then be roost destructive. The existence of loaded 
shells on board of ships has been objected to on account 
of the danger which might ensue from the accidental igni- 
tion of their fuses, but it is replied that this danger may be 
avoided by keeping each shell in a separate box, or by cover- 
ing the fuse with a metallic cap till the moment when it is 
required to be put in the gun. 

Carrie*.— Carriages for ordnance are of several kinds, 
according to the nature of the arm or the manner in which 
it is employed. 

Field gun-carriages consist of two cheeks or side pieces of 
elm, firmly attached together by transoms and resting on the 
axle-tree of the wheels ; the trail, or rear extremity of the 
side pieces, touching the ground when the gun, which lies 
over the axle-tree, is in a horizontal position, that is, in a 
state for action. Generally now however, instead of con- 
tinuing the two side pieces to the rear extremity, one 
solid or block trail of oak is firmly attached, near the axle, 
to two short side pieces, the other extremity resting on the 
ground in the case just mentioned, or being attached by a 
hook to the limber when the gun is travelling. The limber 
is a bed, with shafts, mounted on two wheels, and carrying 
two ammunition boxes for the service of the gun ; the horses 
are harnessed to the limber, and the gun with its carriage is 
drawn after the latter. An ammunition waggon also ac- 
companies each piece of ordnance, and there are others 
always in reserve. 

Field howitzer carriages and their limbers are similar to 
those just mentioned, but stronger, and the cheeks of the 
carriage are farther asunder. 

Carriages of a light construction are employed for the 
•mall artillery which is used on service in mountainous 
countries. 

The travelling carriages for siege-ordnance are made 
wholly of oak, and the limber carries no ammunition ; the 



great size and weight of the gun-carriage trail Ml | 
ting, when it rests on the limber, the box** to at \ 
there. The trail of siege-howitzer carriages) does set ymtk 
the ground when removed from the limber, but torts as* • 
made to run on two iron truck-wheels. 

Carriages for garrison service and for the navy enssst ef 
two short cheeks or brackets, connected by trans—. a*rf 
they move on four truck-wheels. Garrison carmecs m 
now generally made of cast-iron, which is more duraUe tee 
wood, particularly in tropical climates. High plttfcms a* 
timber or cast-iron are also occasionally pieced ai the sauvt 
angles of fortresses ; they are made to turn at one extceaui 
upon a vertical pivot, the other extremity traversing Amp 
ninety or a greater number of degrees. The usual i,wt>« 
carriage is mounted upon this platform, and thes tie f*c* 
can be fired over the parapet in any direction at abas***. 

Mortars are placed upon solid bed* of wood or troo.vkx-a 
are made as heavy as is consistent with the newer of too- 
porting them from place to place, for the sake of oouuut; 
steadiness when the piece is fired. The larger kiedt .. 
mortars and their beds are removed on platform arm*** 
Sea mortar-beds are made of strong timber; the? hati i 
hole in the middle for receiving Che iron boil cm sajcJi lis 
bed turns round, and they are placed on strocLg woodca 
frames fixed in the vessels by which they are earned. 

The number of horses employed in the British senier '• 
draw artillery of the different natures is as follow?:— F* 
an 18-pounder or an 8-inch howitzer, from 8 to 10 borM 
For a 12- pounder, 9-pounder* a heavy 6- pounder, or s im- 
pounder howitzer, from 6 to 8 horses. For a light t fns 
der, a heavy 3-pounder, or a 12-pounder howitzer, frost 4 * 
6 horses. It may be observed here, that two horses cue** 
draw a weight twice as great as that which can be eon 
by one; therefore the number of horses which shot*** U 
applied to draw weights must be increased in a fibber nus 
than the weights. 

Formerly two 6-pounder guns were attached u each W 
talion of infantry, but this practice has long been £acee> 
nued, and now all the artillery which ac compa nies an arw» 
into the field is formed into batteries or brigades, each sr<* 
riably consisting of six pieces. The brigades of fo*t-*rb*isr 
consist either of five medium 12-pounders and a km 
oj-inch howitzer, or five 9-pounders and a ^t-inckhew^aw, 
and a troop of horse-artillery is usually accompanied h% fev 
light 6-pounders, besides a light £4 -inch howitnrr. 

Six-pounder guns were not much employed with tW 
armies under the Duke of Wellington, as thiy were fasti 
to be inferior in effect to tbe artillery whach the Frmri 
brought into action during tbe war; they msv e s as i u W 
advantageously employed with a corps 'detached hx u* 
purpose of intercepting an enemy's convoy : but it sat s* 
observed in general, that field ordnance sboeM be sssa • 
may take good effect against troops at the diataart sf lea 
or 1000 yards. Twelve-pounders and even in eeanaVn ■ ■ 
necessary in the field when it is reqoirsef s» **»&&* 
palisades or small intrenchmenta, to break dewa ersefe* 
and the like. 

Tbe guns hitherto employed in the attack end niima vt 
fortresses have been 12, 18, and 24 pounders: tbe Is* a* 
used in the formation of breaches, and the other* W e» 
purpose of dismounting tbe enemy s artillery by direct sr w 
ricochet firing. 

With respect to the quantity of ordnance which eaaaw 
accompany an army into the field, no precise rak caa *• 
given, as the ratio of the number of men to that of tbe **» 
in the great armies on foot during the late wars wst mt 
various ; but, according to General Lesninasee, a dirswe- 
12,000 men, including two regiments of cavalry, sbeos » 
attended by three brigades of horse and three of ness em 
lcry : one brigade of each kind is recommended to be else* 
with the division, another of each kind to reaaatn ems, es 
general park of artillery, and the rest with the depot m net 
of the army. 

The principle which should govern a commander *a t*» 
choice of guns for naval actions is, according to Str Hsvar* 
Douglas, that with equal calibre they sbooid peasea* ti» 
greatest point-blanc range ; the practical mmxioa for ess* 
tbem being to close to, or within that range, and tbss s. 
fire with precision and rapidity. Long guns are new see 
posed, in general, to be preferable to earrenejeas tm sf 
navy, both because their fire is more accurate *nd tsssM. 
when laid or pointed by the tine o/ rneUU. tbe axu 4 «*» 
bore is more nearly horizontal in a long than aa a absr 
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gun. For tbc sake of obtaining a nearly horizontal direc- 
tion when a ship is rolling, it is a common rule in action to 
fire iv hen the vessel is nearly upright; but this is said to 
be subject to some limitation, for it may happen that then 
the ship is in the trough or hollow of the sea, in which case 
she will have less command over her enemy than if she 
were on the summit of a wave : and it is recommended that 
shot intended to take effect on the hull of an enemy's ship 
should be discharged while the side engaged is descending 
towards the water; or if intended to act against the rigging, 
it should be fired with the rising motion of the side, provided 
the aim be taken low. 

Details concerning the exercises of ordnance for land- 
service may be seen in Spearman's British Gunner, under 
the word ' Exercise ;' ana for sea-service, in General Sir 
Howard Douglas's Treatise on Naval Gunnery, Part iii. 

ORDOVI'OES. [Britannia.] 

ORE. [Mining.] 

OREBRO. [Sweden] 

OREGRUND. [Sweden] 

OREL, a government of Great Russia, is situated be- 
tween 51° 50' and 55° N. lat. and 32° 50 7 and 39° -E. long. 
It is bounded on the north by Kaluga, on the north-east by 
Tula, on the east by Tambow, on the south-east by Wo- 
ronetz, on the south by Kursk, on the south-west by 
Tschernigow, and on the north-west by Smolensk. Its 
area is stated by Hassel, according to Reymann's Map, at 
1 7,830 square miles ; but other writers make it only 16,000 
square miles. Schubert agrees with Hassel. 

Face of the Country; Soil; Climate.—The country has 
a considerable elevation, but it contains no mountains. There 
are some chains of calcareous hills, and some eminences 
along the banks of the rivers. The soil generally consists 
of fine sand mixed with fertilising ingredients, and is well 
adapted to all kinds of grain : in some parts it is composed 
of a rather more compact clay and loam. There is very little 
unproductive land, and few heaths and morasses. Some of 
tlic rivers belong to the basin of the Dnieper, and others to 
that of the Wolga ; but the greater part of the country be- 
longs to the basin of the Dnieper, and slopes to the south. 
The principal river is the Desna, which comes from Smolensk, 
passes through the circles of Briansk and Trubtschewsk, 
where it becomes navigable, and, having received several 
other rivers, runs into the government of Tschernigow. The 
second river is the Oka, which rises on the frontier of Kursk, 
and would be navigable at Orel if the stream were not ob- 
structed by numerous mills. It receives several small rivers, 
by which it is so enlarged, that during the whole summer it 
is navigable for flat-bottomed boats of the burden of 25,000 
poods (900,000 lbs.), and when the water is lower, of 15,000 
poods: no part of it is obstructed by rocks. The third 
principal river is the Sosna, the source of which is near 
that of the Oka; it runs to the north-east, receives on both 
sides several smaller streams, and falls into the Don on the 
frontier of Woronets. There are no large lakes, but the 
province is extremely well watered by streams. It is of a 
very uniform temperature and very healthy. A general 
failure of the crops is extremely rare. The waters are 
frozen at the end of November, and thaw in the beginning 
of March. 

Natural Productions.— Ore\ is one of the most fertile pro- 
vinces of the empire. For corn in general the ground is 
never manured; but when it is greatly exhausted, it is 
suffered to lie fallow. All kinds of corn are cultivated, a little 
flax, much hemp, and in some places tobacco. Horticulture 
is pretty general ; almost every landowner has his kitchen- 
garden and his orchard, in which all the culinary vegetables 
common in Russia are cultivated; also abundance of hops, 
apples, and cherries, and in some parts pears and plums. 
There are woods and copses in all the circles. The com- 
monest trees are birches, alders, firs, aspens, limes, elms, 
and willows. Oak-forests cover the banks of the Desna, 
but there is so much waste that they are rapidly diminish- 
ing. The chace, though a secondary occupation, is profit- 
able, and very generally followed by the inhabitants. They 
hunt chiefly the fox and the hare. Birds, especially 
quails, are very abundant. The breed of domestic quadru- 
peds is better and more attended to than in the northern 
provinces : the horses are a fine breed* fit both for draught 
and the saddle, and there are many studs, which are sup- 
plied with stallions from other countries. The oxen are 
large and strong, and are used for draught. The sheep fur- 
nish good wool. Swine are very numerous. The inhabit- 



ants keep likewise great quantities of bees. The common 
domestic fowl and geese are generally kept. The mineral 
products are lime, millstones and grindstones, alabaster, 
saltpetre, and some bog-iron. No use is made of the peat 
which is found in the government. 

Manufactures and Trade.— Agriculture and the breeding 
of cattle are the chief occupations of the inhabitants. The 
occasional employments of the women are spinning, weav- 
ing, and knitting ; of the men, felling timber, and other 
work in the forests, lime-burning, stone-hewing, and salt- 
petre-boiling. There are no manufacturing establishments 
in the villages, and few mechanics. The country-people 
make for themselves almost everything that they have need 
of. There are however some iron-works, mills, &c. In the 
towns there are manufactories of coarse woollen cloths, 
linen, sail-cloth, table-linen, leather of various kinds, cord- 
age, paper, colours, glass, earthenware, soap, &c. There are 
numerous brandy distilleries. 

The chief articles of exportation are bar-iron, nails, steel, 
wire, window glass, brandy, bass mats, sacks, cordage, coin, 
flour, hemp, oil, some fir masts, balks and planks, tobacco, 
horses, oxen, tallow, butter, honey, wax, and other produc- 
tions of the country. Almost all articles of foreign produce 
and manufactures of which the inhabitants are in want 
are procured from Moscow. The principal trading towns 
are Orel, Siawsk (or Sewsk), Jeletz, and Briansk. 

With respect to the population, the same uncertainty 
exists as with regard to that of many other parts of Russia. 
Hassel, in 1821, states it at 1,270,000; Schubert, in 1835, 
states it at 1,229,000. Schnitler, in 1835, gives 1,300,000; 
yet he says that the official census for 1796 made it 935,000: 
and he shows, by the official account of several years between 
1820 and 1830, that the average annual increase is above 
20,000, which, says he, must have made a prodigious addi- 
tion to the population since 1 796. In fact it would make in 
38 years, 760,000, which, added to 935,000, makes 1,695,000 ; 
and be himself makes three estimates, which give 1,553,000, 
1,685,000, and 1,742,000 respectively, yet fixes on 1,300,000. 
We have reason to believe that the actual amount is a million 
and a half. The inhabitants are partly Great Russians, partly 
Little Russians and Cossacks ; the great majority are of the 
Russian Greek church, and the head of the clergy is the 
bishop of Orel and Siawsk. They have the character of 
being industrious and frugal, and are for the most part in 
easy circumstances ; they however do not seek refinement, 
and dislike innovations. 

Orel, the chief town of the government, is situated in 
52° 56' 40" W. lat. and 36° 6' E. long. It stands on the 
river Oka, where it is joined by the Orlik. The houses are 
in general of wood, and the interior of the town is gloomy. 
Up to the seventeenth century, Orel seems to have been 
an insignificant place ; but it was then fortified, and a 
citadel built, part of which still remains. During the wars 
with the Poles, and in the time of the false Demetrius, it 
was frequently taken and retaken. Since that time it has 
rapidly increased ; at the census in 1783 there were only 
7762 souls (i.e. males), which implies a population of 
15,000 or 16,000: in 1820, there were 20,000; and the 
official report of the civil governor in 1830 states the 
population at 31,000 : it is probably (in 1840) nearly 40,000. 
This increase may be easily accounted for. Orel is well 
situated for trade ; it is the entrepdt for the corn of Little 
Russia, and the place from which Moscow draws its chief 
supply. Corn and hemp are sent to St. Petersburg to be 
exported. Other articles are wine, procured from the 
southern to be sold in the northern provinces, tallow, 
butter, honey, wax, wool from Little Russia, hogs' bristles, 
and leather. There are manufactories of linen, cordage, and 
soap. ' The annual fairs are very well attended. Besides 
the buildings belonging to the crown, there are 20 churches, 
two of which are of wood, 2 convents, and a bazaar. The 
town, which is a bishop's see and the seat of government, 
has a gymnasium, a district school, and a seminary for the 
education of priests for the Greek church. In the vicinity 
there are many extensive gardens. 

The other principal towns in this government are Siawsk 
(or Sewsk), with 5000 inhabitants, the see of a bishop, with 
a seminary for 400 pupils; there are manufactures of 
earthenware, colours, &c ; Briansk on the Desna, with 5000 
inhabitants, has a seminary, a cannon foundery, tanneries, 
and much trade with Kherson ; Karatscheff, with 6000 in- 
habitants ; Trubtschewsk, on the Desna, an antient town, 
with 3500 inhabitants; Dmitrowsk has 3000 inhabitants ; 
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Krouy, 2000 inhabitants; Maloi-Archanpelsk, 1500 in- 
habitants; Liwny, on the Sosna, 6000 inhabitants; Jeletz, 
on the Sosna, with 8000 inhabitants, has a great trade in 
iron wares and corn ; Miensk, at the junction of the Mezna 
and the navigable river Sudscha, has 6000 inhabitants ; Bol- 
chow, on the Nugra, is a well-built town, with 14,000 in- 
habitants. These 12 towns, including Orel, are the capitals 
of the 12 circles of the same names. 

(Stein, 1820; Hassel, 1820; Horschelraann, 1833; Schu- 
bert, 1835; Schnitler, 1835.) 

ORELLANA. [Amazon] 

ORELLA'NA, FRANCISCO, the first European who 
traversed the continent of South America, was born at 
Truxillo in Old Spain, about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. He was of a good family, and, like many others 
of the same class, went to the New World to seek the 
wealth which he wanted at home. He accompanied the suc- 
cessful expedition of Francisco Pizarro to Peru in 1531. A 
cacique having reported that a country existed beyond the 
mountains east of Quito, abounding in gold and silver, 
cinnamon and other aromatic productions, the love of en- 
terprise and the greediness of the Spaniards wcro excited. 
Gontalez Pizarro, brother to Francisco, undertook to pene- 
trate the trackless forests and snowy mountains lying be- 
tween the city and this desirable country. 

Orellana attached himself to Gonzalez, and they set for- 
ward on their expedition in 1540. The natural impedi- 
ments they met with were severe, and the earthquakes, 
thunder, lightning, and torrents of rain which they ex- 
perienced, by cutting off their communications, reduced 
them to the greatest extremities. At length they reached 
the province of Zumaco, where they found the cinnamon- 
tree growing in great abundance. From Zumaco, Gonzales 
explored the country to the east, and followed the course 
of a river, supposed to be that branch of the Maranon called 
the Napo, for 200 leagues, when the supply of roots and 
berries on which they had been living became so scanty, 
that some expedient was necessary to obtain provisions. 
Accordingly, Orellana was ordered to proceed down the 
river in the bark which they had built, and having loaded 
her with provisions, to return immediately, leaving the 
baggage behind him. Orellana went forward until he 
arrived at the confluence of this branch with the main 
stream. He found however nothing but impenetrable 
forests and flooded plains. Either the ambition or discovery 
or the utter inability of his exhausted crew to row back 
against the heavy stream induced him to proceed. They 
were put to the greatest straits ; they eat their shoes and 
saddles, many were killed in frays with the Indians on the 
shores of the river, and mutinies broke out among his 

Eople, which were only quelled by the firmness of Orellana. 
aving by his skill and perseverance overcome all these 
difficulties, he reached the sea in August, 1541, having navi- 
gated this vast river above one thousand leagues. On his 
return to Spain he spread such wonderful reports of the 
' El Dorado that he had passed through, of the templet 
roofed with gold, and of the Amazons inhabiting the banks 
of the river, that he soon obtained numerous followers, and 
the king of Spain granting him extensive possessions, he 
returned to the river Amazon in 1549, but shortly after 
fell a victim to one of the diseases prevalent in the low and 
swampy situations of the tropics. We know nothing of the 
details of the countries through which Orellana passed, 
nor was it until lately that any persons were willing to un- 
dertake so difficult and dangerous a journey. Lieutenant 
Maw, R.N., performed it in 1828, and Lieutenant Smyth, 
R.N.. in 1834. 

ORENBURG, the most westerly government of Asiatic 
Russia, is situated between 47° and 56° N. lat. and 50° 20' 
and 64° 20 7 E. long. It is bounded on the north by the 
government of Perm, on the north-west by Wiatka ; on the 
west by Casan, Simbirsk, Saratof, and Astrachan ; on the 
east and south by the steppe of the independent Kirghises, 
and on the north-eastern extremity by Tomsk and Tobolsk. 
Its area, according to Schubert (with whom Arsinief and 
others agree much more nearly than usual), is 118,650 
square miles: Horschelmann however makes it 134,400 
square miles. It is divided into twelve circles. 

Fare of the Country ; Soil ; Climate.— Towards the south, 
in the country of the Cossacks of the Ural, the government 
is a steppe, which is destitute of trees, and only produces the 
plants peculiar to saline countries. Beyond the mountains 
it is a plain intersected by morasses and a great number of 



lakes ; on this side of the mountains the sur&ct a sada- 
lating, remarkably varied, and often very picturetqat. T« 
the north, where the Ural chain enters the governoeat .1 a 
called the Baschkirian Ural ; the part which rua» djac if 
south, parallel with the river Ural, which it sawta ej 
making a sudden bend from east to west, is called ti» Gga~ 
berlin mountains, branches of which, stretching rrosa «as* 
to west, extend into the government of Astrachan, sad fam 
what is called the Obstscbei-Syrt. The base off* the Csai 
chain is granite ; the upper rocks are calcareous and qvtiu» 
sometimes bare, and covered with erratic blocks, and -— ri 
times covered with a sufficient depth of sand and earth for i*a 
trees to take root. Immense caverns open into the taterx* 
of these mountains. The whole of the western part a fer- 
tile. The principal river is the Ural^ which nsas xo the 
Ural mountains in the district of Troitsk, and forma* n 
part of its course the western boundary between Qmbarg 
and Astrachan, discharges itself by several months inte tba 
Caspian in 47°. N. lat Its entire course, which t* rapid aad 
winding, but without falls, is above 1600 miles; U* breadth. 
which is only 60 feet at Orskata, and 150 at Orenburg, in- 
creases to 480 feet, but the water ie so shallow thai it m 
navigable only for very light vessels. Jl is however m wry 
useful barrier to protect Russia against the nomad* tbbas 
of the steppes. Other rivers are the Kama, the Saksaera. 
which falls into the Ural, and the Belaia, at the omftax of 
which with the Ufa, the chief town Ufa ts sttaated. Then 
are numerous lakes, salt as well as fresh, oa both s«des of 
the Ural mountains. The Kamnnisch-Samarskoi take * 
properly speaking, composed of six small latea, which svs**- 
times form one great sheet of water 130 milae in orcaav 
ference. The climate varies considerably between the smsu 
and the south ; and it is much more rigorous to the cat 
than to the west of the Ural chain. In the steppes the beat 
in summer is very great. The winter is general! t coat «ad 
even in summer the nights rapidly beeesne ©eat The 
greatest degree of heat at Orenburg is + U* Biamur 
(106*° Fahr.), and the greatest cold -23* Reaumur <-lH* 
Fahr.). Whirlwinds and hurricanes are rYeqaea*. aad the 
sudden transitions from heat to cold produce Irvars sad 
other disorders; yet it does not appear that the nartairr ■ 
unusually great. The want of rain aad the swarm* of 
locusts are very distressing, especially in the sooth. 

Natural Productions,— Agriculture, in which tael 
and next to them the Russians excel, is in general fl 
ing, and is favoured by the goodness of the soil. The csarf 
grains are rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, and millet. Tee 
inhabitants grow but little flax, hemp, tobacco, aad ve- 
getables. The forests are of immense extent, bat Arse ■ 
an enormous consumption of wood in the Jbrgea, fiw raakaf 
charcoal, for the preparation of tar and potash, and fee aaae- 
ing houses and barks. Game is abundant in the feres as. sod 
the lakes abound in waterfowl. The golden eagle ei tW 
Ural may be tamed and trained fur the chase. Tfaa csaaf 
wealth of the government consists in lU horses i 
The former, which are of Tartar or Baschkiriao I 
handsome aud strong; the Baschkirs and Me 
have heras of 200, 1000, and even 2000 bene*; tae I 
sians, the Cossacks, and the Tartars, of 50 or 10*. All I 
great numbers of oxen, goats, and more especially of 1 
of which a nomade will have from 500 to 406*, 
stationary inhabitants 400 or 500. The Chrtstaar 
great numbers of swine, and the nomades camels er J 
nes. The fishery in the Belaia and the Kama soflUaa %* saw 
consumption of the inhabitants ; and that m the Ural at 
source of considerable advantage to the Ccasmea*. Tfe* 
government possesses likewise great mineral wealta j» ta» 
various mines; it produces gold in great abondanea (Tan 
Mountains], copper, iron, and a great quantity oV ^v 
which is procured from the mines of lletsa, whore sa* 
rock-salt is found four or five feet under the sand ia *■* 
covered with gypsum ; tho Cossacks however obtaio taw 
salt from the lakes. The other mineral products ej* at 
phallum, sulphur, vitriol, marble, alabaster, agatea* Ice 

The Population of Orenburg, now estimated at l.ttjuftaa, 
is extremely mixed ; it consists of Great and Lrtsie f|-ar 
sians, besides some Finns, Cossacks, Tartar*, Baecfca**, 
Teptjiars, Metseheriaks and Calmocks, Tcboovacbaa. Tea** 
remtsses, Mordwins, Kissilbaches, and Armenian*. Tsa 
great majority are Russians; next to them are the Turks «r 
Tartars, and the Baschkirs (about 15,000 famihe*)> Alssa* 
the whole of these ignorant, rude, and warlike paw 
habit a district at the foot of the Ural chain, wheea ts 
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after them, Bascbkina. They live "by the breeding of cattle 
and bees, by the chase, and agriculture. r They dwell in the 
summer under tents made. of felt, and in winter in villages. 

Manufactures and Commerce, — There are few manufac- 
turing establishments in comparison with the extent of the 
country, the inhabitants in general being able to provide 
for their own wants. The women are extremely skilful in 
weaving and dyeing. The working of the mines employs a 
great number of hands. But manufacturing industry has 
made great progress within the last thirty years. According 
to the journal published by the direction of the government, 
there were, in 1838, 187 different establishments, -which 
employed above 4000 workmen, not including those in the 
smel ting-houses and founderies of the Ural mountains, or 
those in the manufactory of arms at Zlutoust: 63 tanneries 
dressed 30,000 skins a-year ; six millions and a half pounds 
of potashes were made in 70 establishments; there were 10 
great brandy distilleries, one brewery, 7 manufactories of 
woollen cloth for the army, 43 tallow-melting houses, 2 
candle manufactories, and 1 glass-house. 

There are some remarkable facts connected with the 
commerce of this government It is carried on partly with the 
nomade tribes in the government itself, who exchange their 
horses, cattle, furs, carpets, and blankets of felt or wool, for 
English and Russian manufactures, brass, copper, and iron 
articles, and partly with the Kirghises and people of Bok- 
hara, whose caravans come to Orenburg or Troitsk, the two 
chief commercial towns, where there are custom-houses. 
Through the same channel many goods are exported to 
Khiva, Bokhara, Taschkend, and the Kirghis steppe. The 
articles exported to the interior of Russia in Europe are 
chiefly the mineral products, many of which are sent to the 
ports on the Baltic These caravans coming from Bokhara 
bring likewise the productions of that country, especially 
raw and manufactured silk and cotton, and also Cashmere 
and Persian shawls, indigo, Chinese goods, tea, &c. The 
fair of Orenburg has lost much of its importance since the 
merchants from Bokhara have been permitted to frequent 
the fair of Nischnei Novogorod. Orenburg is now only the 
place through which the caravans pass on their way to 
Europe ; the Russian merchants residing there have how- 
ever always opportunities to purchase goods from Bokhara, 
both for this government and that of Casan, while the mer- 
chandise which has been brought so far by camels is un- 
loaded in order to be forwarded to Europe in waggons. In 
1833, 14 caravans arrived at Orenburg, consisting of 2547 
camels and 27 horses, with goods to the value of 3,551,198 
rubles; and 13 caravans were despatched to the frontier, con- 
sisting of 4769 camels and 264 draught horses, with goods 
to the amount of 3,557,922 rubles. In 1838, eight caravans 
arrived, one of jwhich consisted of 334 and another of 3206 
camels. Twelve caravans were sent from Orenburg. 

Education and Religion.— Yor public instruction Oren- 
burg depends on the university of Casan, but education is 
very limited ; according to the latest accounts that we have 
seen (1833), there were seven schools, with 30 teachers and 
625 scholars, alt males. The Mohammedans study at the high 
school of Gargali; a school was opened in 1833 at Tsche- 
liaba, at the foot of the Ural Mountains, in the midst of the 
Baschkirs. The Russian clergy had also seven schools, with 
21 masters and 564 scholars. The Tartars have schools 
attached to most of their mosques. There are two printing- 
offices, supported by the crown. Most of the inhabitants, 
the Great Russians, many Little Russians and Cossacks, 
and almost all the proselytes, Tschereraisses, Tschonvaches, 
Mordwins, &c. are of the Russian Greek religion. Most 
of the Little Russians and Cossacks are Rossoinicks. Of 
tho other Christians, the Armenians and Lutherans have 
their churches. The Mohammedans, whose Mufti, assisted 
by a council, resides at Ufa, have 1714 mosques, of which 
1084 are of the first class, with 2219 Iraans, Mollahs, and 
other attendants. All the Tartars, the Baschkirs, Calmucks, 
Teptjiars, and Metscheriaks are of this religion. 

The civil government is organised like those in Great 
Russia, but does not extend to the Kirghises and Cossacks, 
who are under a military governor, whose chief business is to 
provide for the security of the frontier, which is defended 
towards the Kirghis steppe by a line of fortresses, and by 
the Cossacks, the Metscheriaks, the] Baschkirs, and the 
Calmucks, who in consideration of this service are exempt 
from all taxes to the government. The forts on the line of the 
Orenburg extend from Uetzkaja-Kreposth to the river To- 
tal in the north, at the distance of three miles from each 



other. From Iletzkaja-Kreposth southwards to Gurief is 
the line of the Cossacks of the Ural, defended in like man- 
ner by a long series of small forts. 

Orenburg, formerly the capital of the government, 
is situated in 51° 46' N. lat. and 52° 31' E. long., in a vast 
plain at the conflux of the Sakmara and the Ural : it is ot 
an oval form, pretty regularly built, and well fortified. The 
population is stated to amount to 20,000. There are nine 
Greek churches, one Lutheran church and school, a military 
academy for eighty pupils, a great European bazaar with 
180 shops in the town, and an Asiatic bazaar with 492 shops 
in the Kirghis territory, a league from the town, which is the 
depdt for the merchandise of Central Asia and of Russia. 
The Kirghizes bring annually between 300,000 and 400,000 
broad- tailed sheep, horses, skins,'carpets of divers colours; the 
Bokharians bring gold in grains, Persian gold and silver coin, 
lapis lazuli, precious stones, lamb-skins of a shining black 
colour which are worth a ducat in Bokhara, and at Oren- 
burg sixteen shillings English a piece. There are at Oren- 
burg 1000 exiles, for whom there is a very well arranged 
workhouse. The military governor resides here. 

Ufa, the present capital, a fortified town at the conflux 
of the Ufa and the Belaia, has 6000 inhabitants, half of 
whom are .Tartars. The public institutions and buildings 
are a gymnasium, a poor-house, a lunatic asylum, seven 
churches, and two convents. It is the see of the bishop of 
Orenburg, and the residence of the" Mohammedan Tartar 
Mufti. 

(Schnitler, La Russie, la Pblogne, et lafinlande; Stein's 
Handbuch, edited by Horschelmann ; Eversmann, Reise von 
Orenburg nach Buchara ; Erman n, Reise nach Nord Asien, 
8vo., 1833 ; Reise nach dem Ural, &c, von A. von Humboldt, 
G. Ehrenberg, and G. Rose— vol. i., by G. Rose ; Russian 
Official Journals.) 

OREOCI'NCLA. Mr. Gould's name for a genus of birds 
inhabiting the Himalaya Mountains and New Zealand. 
The species from the latter locality (Oreocincla macro- 
rhyncha) is nearly allied to, but differs from, Turdus varius 
of authors. In the British Museum. (ZooL Proc, 1837.) 

ORFA. [Mesopotamia.] 

ORFORD. [Suffolk.] 

ORFORD, EARL OF. [Walpole, Horace ] 

ORGANIC REMAINS. By this term geologists un- 
derstand the numerous reliquiae of vegetables and animals 
which occur among the stratified rocks. The same objects 
receive also the name of organized fossils, and, with less 
precision, the titles of petrifactions and fossils. Some of 
these objects are obviously parts of animals and plants, and 
retain their original structure, more or less altered by che- 
mical agencies since their sepulture in the earth ; others are 
earthy, stony, or metallic bodies, moulded within or upon 
parts of animals or plants, and thus resembling those parts 
in external aspect, but having none of their internal organic 
texture. Further, we must not exclude from the notion of 
the ' remains of organic beings' the few cases where marks of 
vital action and movement occur on the surface and in the 
interior of rocks, such as the foot-prints of quadrupeds on 
the sandstones of Cheshire and Dumfriesshire, the holes 
made by lithophagous conchifers in the limestone of Mendip, 
and the perforations of the valves of conch ifers by zoopha- 
gous mollusks. 

A philosophical view of the bearings of this great branch 
of modern geological science requires the consideration of 
the following questions: — 

1. What are the tribes of animals and plants which occur 
imbedded in aqueous deposits of great antiquity, or (as 
rather improperly termed) in a ' fossil' state ? 

2. In what condition are they preserved ? 

3. In what manner are they distributed in the earth ? 

$ 1. Tribes of Fossil Animals and Plants. 

Judging from published catalogues and the course of dis- 
covery, the living creation may be estimated to contain 
100,000 plants, and far more' than double that number of 
animals. In a fossil state we may say, in round numbers, 
that 1000 plants and 10,000 animals have been accurately 
discriminated and classified. The numerical proportions 
vary according to the groups of plants and animals selected 
for comparison- 

In 1828, M. Adolphe B long mart, after examining the 
richest collections then known of fossil plants, gave the fol 
lowing interesting comparative table of fossil and recent 
species -^ 
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Clan of Plant*. 

Agamia . 

Cryptogamia rcllulosa 
»» vasculosa 

Phanerogam ia gyranospermia 

„ lnonocotyledoiiea 

M dicotyleaonea 



Or . 1 to 100 

In 1830 Professor Phillips drew up some comparative 
tables of fossil and recent animals, which were inserted in 
the ' Encyclopaedia Metropolitans.' One of these is sub- 
joined :— 

Remains of Animals. 



FoMll. 


Recent 


27 


7.000 


2 


1,500 


2C6 


J ,700 


57 


150 


49 


8,000 


100 


32,000 


501 


50,350 







In the 


In tnperflcial 


Living 






Strata 


Accumulations. 


estimated. 


Mammalia 


• 


35 


109 


J 1,100 


„ Cetacea 


8 


# 


Birds • 


m 


few 


few 


5,000 


Reptiles . 
Pishes 


. 


71 


• 


2,100 


. 


183 


. 


5,500 


Insecta . 


. 


74 


• 


100,000 


Crustacea 


. 


104 


• 


500 


Annulosa 


. 


104 




1,000 


Cephalopoda 
Pteropoaa 


• 
• 


788 
5 


• 
• 


100 
50 


Gasteropoda 


• 


880 


• 


3100 


Conchifera 


• 


2,026 


# 


1,790 


Tunicata 


• 


. 


• 


m 


Radiaria 


a 


278 


• 


1,000 


Polypiaria 


• 


476 


• 


1,000 



6,027 109 122,100 

Or . 1 to 20 

The relative proportions of recent and fossil animals and 

plants, taken according to their terrestrial, fresh-water, or 

marine residence, were thus estimated by Professor Phillips 

in 1836 {Guide to Geology, 3rd edition) : — 



Terrestrial plants 
„ animals 

Fresh-water plants 
„ animals 

Marine plants 
animals 



Fosnfl. t 


| Proportion*. 


500 


118 to 1 


330 


350 to 1 


40 


2 to 1 


260 


14 to 1 


40 


25 to 1 


6,065 


2 to 1 



Recent 

59,000 

115,500 

100 

3,560 

1,000 

11,750 

Discoveries since made show that all the tables referred 
to contain estimates much below the truth ; both plants and 
animals have been found to nearly twice the tabular num- 
bers (fishes, for example, in 1838, were stated by Agassii 
to be 800 fossil and 8000 recent) ; but as the proportions are 
not very materially affected, we shall not attempt the diffi- 
cult task of constructing new tables suited to the present 
amount of knowledge. 

The extreme paucity of terrestrial plants and animals in 
a fossil state is a circumstance very easily accounted for by 
the analogy of modern nature ; for if few of the 60,000 
plants and hundreds of thousands of animals find their 
way by inundations or other causes to modern lakes and 
oceans, we have no reason to expect the remains of the 
antient terrestrial fauna or flora to abound in the antient 
marine or lacustrine sediments. We must therefore always 
acknowledge the imperfection of the picture which organic 
remains present to us of the vegetables and animals which 
antiently covered the early dry land of our planet. On the 
other hand, the large proportion which fossil shells and 
zoophyta bear to the corresponding recent classes (nearly 
as 1 to 1, if the bard parts of the recent objects are alone 
considered) is exactly what might d priori be expected in 
examining sediments from water; and we may confidently 
affirm that from data so ample (corroborated by fossil 
fishes already bearing a proportion of 1 fossil to 10 recent), 
the condition and character of the antient oceans and lakes 
may be in a considerable degree known. 

Organic fossils bear so general an affinity to existing races, 
that they may all be conveniently ranked in the same great 
classes ; generally in the same great orders and families ; 
sometimes in the' same genera, but rarely, and only in the 
least antient strata, in the same species. It is very common 
to speak of them as the 'organic remains of a former world/ 
but the relations which appear between the existing creation 
and the imbedded plants and animals are much more 
various than this expression implies. We shall tee in another 



part of this article that it would be more correct te speak 
of organic remains as belonging to Severn I sure* oat re con- 
ditions of the world, all preceding and preparatory to o* 
actual state. 

$ 2. Conservation oj Organic Remain*. 

The imperfection of innumerable specimen* ef fa**! 
plants, shells, fishes, &c., is not entirely nor fwtansjsA? 
owing to the chemical and mechanical agenciea whit* km 
been exerted to modify their aspect and substance ; en is* 
contrary, the broken condition of many fossil trvea, and tW 
scattered situations in which their stems, leaves, and frasn 
occur, and in some cases the loss of part of their 
are to be ascribed to the turbulent action which 
their inhumation, and to the exposure and 
which they had previously sustained. Among fbssufanahe 
shells it is very common to find the pieces separated fee it* 
decay of the hinge ligaments; not unfrequentljr Use tarn* 
are broken ; sometimes they are rolled and worn. Tsnt 
accidents preceded their inclusion in the rock*, and the? 
are indications not to be mistaken of the condition ot tW 
waters in which the molluscs lived, and the rale and cir- 
cumstances of the deposition of sediment. 

In whatever condition buried, the remains o/ plants and 
animals have been subsequently affected both by mecaaiu- 
cal and chemical forces: the elect of the former is evsaeart 
in the compressed ammonites of Watchet, Tvthertoa. sad 
Speeton, in the goniatites and pectena of Brednxd in York* 
shire, and in the fishes and ichthyosauri of Charmoath- Sots* 
of the most interesting cases of this mechanical romncsaawa 
are commonly witnessed among the shales and rnijisan 
which cover coal ; for the large cylindrical sterna of ssgassra 
and lepidodendron lie flat as paper between the Ismmm* «/ 
shale, but appear with a depressed elliptical aeetuei esaa 
they lie obliquely across the grits, and retain their caaa- 
dricai figure whenever they stand erect in the rocks. 

It is an error to apply to all * organic remains ' is* tab 
of petrifactions ; a larse proportion have undergone toes* 
chemical changes, and many have really been inpregnafed 
with stony particles ; but there is a vast number of tertian . 
secondary, and primary fossils which are in no true sea* 
'petrified.' To judge of the antiquity of organic reanaa* 
by the degree of their petrifaction would lead to Cslse sat 
empirical results ; and, in fact, there are several 
of complete petrification of vegetable substances 
to the actual creation and historical times. Thus the 
work of a Roman aqueduct near Lippe in West pen! a net 
Mr. Stoke's Notice in Geological Proceedtmjr*. IWj * 
partly petrified ; the wood and nuts of the hazel an n<n- 
fied Sn a singular manner at Ferrybridge, and on tae«Lro 
of Lough Neagh ; while on the other hand the wood ef tat 
lias and Kiromeridge clays is still inflammable. 

Some of the conditions of preservation in which kmi 
plants appear may be thus classed : — 

1. The plant little altered ; as in the brown coal Cms* 
tions of the Rhine, and in a particular case si Gnat**? 
near Scarborough, among the oolites, where Sc4ea**» M w- 
rayana of Lindley is found flexile, elastic, and with us vmmm 
distinct. The same thing was observed by the eatsar c 
Ardwick near Manchester, in the coal formation. 

2. The plant carbonized to jet or coal. This 
of the vegetable substance is very common in rlsys of 
geological age ; plentifully so in the coal formation. 

3. The substance of the plant entirely removed frees tit 
place that it occupied, leaving a hollow where it vss «r 
posited. This happens in coarse gritstone, as near Lk*\ 

4. The cells of the plant filled with extraneous atari* 
as carbonate of lime in Lepidodendron Harrouttu i« 
the Fossil Flora of Great Britain), pyrites in the fr=*3 i 
Sheppey, silica in the wood of Woburn. 

Tne remains of the animal kingdom present a tarsT*' 
series: — 

1. Bones of vertebrata generally, srales of tbWi. *. * 
coverings of Crustacea, are often but slighilv changed : *= 
their original composition. They often retain the grlansN 
parts of their mass. 

2. Shells, corals, and echinodertnata. composed of rz> 
Donate of lime with gelatine, have in some case* (aid +*■ ' 
often among tertiary strata) trot lost the a hole of the* ^ 
latinous part. From this condition of little change thm 
every gradation observable, till (in the oolites partie*^* • 
the whole of the organic substance has been eatiretv usi m ' 
and a cavity is left in ife place. The side* of toss cv*>; 
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retain the tmpresston of the external surface of the coral or 
shell; and it not ^infrequently happens that in the cavity 
once occupied by a shell is an almost unattached mass of 
stone, which filled the interior of the shell, and represents 
the figure of the animal, in several respects, perfectly. 

3. Into this cavity carbonate of lime nas been again intro- 
duced in solution, so as to become clearly crystallized in soli- 
tary rhomboids, or in a connected mass, replacing completely 
the gelatine and carbonate of lime which composed the ori- 
ginal shell ; in other cases silica, and, rarely, iron pyrites, 
fill upthe vacuity. 

4. The green-sand formations show abundance of examples 
of the impregnation of the calcareous substance of shells, 
corals, and echinodermata, with a siliceous infiltration. 

Now the chemical changes thus briefly sketched, in the 
substance of plants and the hard parts of animals, are found 
partly dependent on the original nature of the bodies and 
partly on that of the rocks in which they occur. In almost 
all sorts of rocks, belemnites and ostracea retain their fibrous 
or lamellar structure ; in the oolitic rocks calcareous impreg- 
nations abound, and in the green- sands most of the shells, 
spongiado, &c are siliceous. 

$ 3. £>* • tr* bution qf Organic Rematnt m the Earth, 

The occurrence of organic remains is not known to be de- 
pendent on depth below the surface of the earth or on parti- 
cular height above it. Fossil plants occur in our deepest col- 
lieries, and fossil shells crown very lofty points of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. Yet, because of the limited thickness of the 
strata, and the entire absence of organic reliquiae from the 
granite masses below them, it is evident that at the depth of 
a few thousand yards below the surface, in most situations, 
the traces of antient life end. In like manner, because in 
general the lower strata, in which few or no organic forms 
remain, rise to the highest ground, many mountain ranges 
are almost or absolutely deficient in fossils. Upon the 
whole these are most numerous in the lower parts of the 
earth's surface, because the formations there occurring 
are generally of a later origin than the stratified rocks 
which are uplifted into mountain-chains. 

In modern oceans the occurrence of marine mollusca, 
zoophyte* &c, in a living state, is either known or inferred 
to be limited to moderate depths, from 10 to 100 or 1000 
feet; when therefore we reflect on the vast abundance of 
shells in the Silurian strata, buried beneath several thou- 
sand feet of old red-sandstone, or of the comparable pheno- 
mena presented by the mountain-limestone shells which are 
covered by 3000 or 5000 feet of coal strata, we see clearly in 
these cases the probability (independent of the proof 
deduced from considering the nature and position of the 
rocks) of the occurrence of great upward and downward 
movements affecting large breadths of the ancient oceans. 

Shells, fishes, and polypiaria affect, while living, peculiar 
situations ; the rocky, sandy, and argillaceous parts of the 
sea-bed yield radiaria, cardiacea, and ostracea in very un- 
equal abundance, and it is worth inquiry how far such rela- 
tions and peculiarities can be discovered among fossil reliquiae. 
If antiently vegetables were swept down by inundations from 
the land avfld buried in marine or fresh- water deposits, we 
ought to find some correspondence between these deposits 
and the sediments which now, in various parts of the world, 
are drifted with the trees and herbs to great inland lakes, 
actuaries, or the open sea. This expectation is justified by 
observation. It is almost exclusively in arenaceous and ar- 
gillaceous strata, which for other reasons geologists have in- 
ferred to be detrital deposits, that we find the specimens of 
terrestrial herbs and trees, mostly fragmentary, and often ac- 
cumulated in irregular patches. This is well seen in the 
arenaceous strata of the Yorkshire coast Again, it is princi- 
pally in limestones that we find the lamelliferous corals and a 
large proportion of the echinodermata, and this is in accord- 
ance with observation of the analogous living races. Some 
of the antient limestones (as at Torquay, Aymestry, Gars- 
dale, &c.) appear in feet to be composed of little else than 
the hard parts of polypiaria and echinodermata, and thus 
cloaely approximate to some modern coral reefs. Another 
example of this accordance of habits of life between fossil 
and recent groups may be taken from the ostracea, which 
abound remarkably in the argillaceous strata and on the 
mud-banks of modern seas. One fossil species (Ostrea 
deltoidea) forms continuous beds in the Kimmeridge clay 
of England and France, almost unmixed with other shells, 
and extending many miles near Weymouth, in Novth Wilts, 
in Yorkshire, and at H&vre. In collecting fossils from the 
P. C, No. 1038. 



oolitic or carboniferous systems of strata, the abundance of 
fossils in the calcareous parts, contrasted with the paucity of 
them in the sandy beds, strikes every observer, ana by care- 
fully attending to these and other cases of the definite rela 
tion which fossils present, both as to number and kind, with 
particular sorts of rock, geologists may hope by degrees to 
arrive at just views regarding the circumstances of the 
existence of antient marine animals, the conditions and 
directions under which terrestrial plants were drifted, and 
the manner in which both classes of fossils have been buried 
in chemical sediments or mechanical aggregations. 

But the circumstance to which the laws of distribution of 
organic remains in the earth are most distinctly and con- 
stantly related, is the antiquity of the strata. This will ap- 
pear from the following brief statements. 

In the oldest of all the strata known to geologists, the 
gneiss and mica schist systems, which repose upon the un- 
si ratified granites and congeneric rocks, few or rather no 
traces of organic life appear. Hence it is that organic fossils 
appear excluded from particular geographical areas, as for 
example frequently from the interior parts of great moun- 
tain-ranges, which are generally composed in a considerable 
proportion of these antient *t)rimary t strata. 

On the contrary, among the more recent of the marine 
strata for example, the eocene tertiary strata of London and 
Paris, the number of organic fossils is prodigiously great. 
If these contrasted cases were the only oues which appeared 
to suggest a law that ' the number of organic fossils in the 
strata continually augmented from the earliest pritnary to 
the latest tertiary rocks, 9 they would deserve attention ; but 
the supposition becomes changed into exact inference by 
comparing successively the systems of strata on a uniform 
plan. The table already given in the article Geology and 
the remarks which accompany it [vol. xi n p. 148] will illus- 
trate this point. 

Such being the facts with regard to the number of spe- 
cies of organic remains in the several systems of strata, we 
may next inquire as to the distribution of the several kinds 
of fossil plants and animals. Taking the broadest view of 
the subject first, we may represent the distribution of the 
classes of plants and animals in compendious tables. The 
classification of animals is that used in the * Cyclopaedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology,' and we include in the term ' Pa- 
laeozoic,' all the generally argillaceous and arenaceous strata 
between the mica schist and the old red-sandstone. The 
asterisks indicate affirmatively the discovery of plants be- 
longing to the classes named in the columns above, in the 
systems of strata included between the same horizontal 
lines. 



Distribution of tlte Classes of Plants. 
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It is thought by some writers that true dicotyledonous 
plants occur in the carboniferous strata. It is perhaps un- 
certain whether the fossil plants of the slaty strata of the 
Rhine and Brittany are rightly referred by Brongniart to 
the Palaeozoic period. 

The reader will not fail to remark that the classes be- 
longing to the columns marked J below, are represented in 
all the fossiliferous strata, and that they all contain hard 
conservable parts, more abundantly than any other of the 
classes. They are also principally marine, some of them 
exclusively so. These facts should make us scrupulous in 
believing that the full system of antient organio life is dis- 
closed to us by the series of organic fossils preserved in the 
earth. 
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Dittribution qf the Classes tf Invert ebrol Animals. 
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Dittribution of the Wastes of Vertebral Animals. 
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Fishes are the only class of vertebrate found in all tbe 
systems of strata. Reptiles begin to appear (if not in tbe 
caiboniferous system) certainly in tbe next above. Birds 
and mammalia appear locally and rarely in the oolitic rocks, 
and we believe tbe amphibia (fresh-water tribes of Batra- 
chida) are not known in strata older than the tertiaries. If, 
lastly, we inquire in wbat part of the series of aqueous de- 
posits the remains of Man have been found, the answer 
furnished by modern observation is very different from the 
fanciful conjectures common in the seventeenth century. 
Then the remains of men, ' evidences of the deluge ' (as 
Scheuchzer calls his imaginary fossil man, but real fossil 
salamander !), were supposed to be common in rocks of every 
age ; now we aro not able to quote a single authentic ex- 
ample of any such occurrence except in loose surface soil, 
sand, gravel, and caverns, in which, not uncommonly, pot- 
tery, fabricated bones, and other marks of rude civilization 
accompany the reliques of our progenitors. If this absence 
of the bones of men from the marine strata were the only 
evidence which geology had to offer concerning the compa- 
ratively late creation of man, we might excuse the singular 
error which from time to time is revived by speculators little 
acquainted with the progress of science, the error of attri- 
buting to the human race, for whom the present aspect and 
arrangement of the globe is adapted, the same antiquity of 
origin as to those numerous tribes of plants and animals 
which became extinct before the birth of man, and were 
adapted to other and earlier conditions of the planet 

We may produce a few of the proofs necessary to the esta- 
blishment of this truth, by determining first, what are the 
degrees of analogy to existing races presented by the or- 
ganic fossils of the different systems of strata. As before 
observed, the remains of terrestrial plants and animals occur 
too rarely, and in a certain sense too accidentally, in the 
strata of marine origin to be of much importance in this 
reasoning. Taking then our examples chiefly from marine 
tribes, we may state that in the Palaeozoic strata none of the 
species are known to be now living, and about two-thirds 
of them belong to geuera which are also extinct Among 
these extinct genera are the whole group of Trilobites, the 
dyraeniae, Goniatite*. Orthocorata, Phragmocerata, &c, 
Products*, and many la melliferous corals. 

All the species in the carboniferous system are in the 
tame manner extinct, and fully half of the marine tribes 
belong to extinct genera, often identical with those in the 



Patoozoio series. Here we find some hundreds of term- 
trial plants (Lepidodcndron, 8tigmaria. &c). now eatrrrit 
unknown among the 60,000 which bot*ni*t* uv «e anaam *ci 
with. Nearly the same proportion of the species found ra 
the saliferous and oolitic systems (about 4G per cent) be- 
longs to extinct genera (all the species being unknown n 
modern oceans). Among these genera we hare the gigarta 
reptile forms, the Enaliosaurians, the Igaanedcms, the HV 
galosaurus; tbe countless Cephalopoda, Ammonites. astf 
Belemnites ; many Crinoidea and Kchinida, besides stub 
approaching to Zamia, Equisetum, and tropical ferns, 

The cretaceous system in like manner contains mast n- 
tinct genera (Mososaurus, Tumbles, Seaports*, Ananclmn, 
Marsupites, &c), in which about 40 per cent of the spans 
yet found may be ranked. All the species ar? djttioet JSrvo* 
existing tribes. 

But in tbe tertiary strata, which crown tbe series of an 
rine deposits, a different result has rewarded the d&^tv: 
comparison between fossil and recent species. The gru: 
number of shells in these deposits gives excellent mean a* 
judgment, and M. Deshayes has in cotisequerjce here abie 
to establish very exact inferences. In tbe oldest of the u> 
tiaries (' Eocene deposits' of Lyell) there occur from rir* 
to five per cent of existing species. In those of middk tp 
(' Meiocene deposits ') from 7 to 28 (averaging 19 per east , 
but in the uppermost series of tertiaries (* Pleiocem dra* 
sits*) from 40 to 95 per cent 

Thus by estimates, as exact as can be made, of tat wad* 
number of species, geologists are enabled to percent Hear** 
that the affinity between fossil and recent species of aeawafc 
and plants is greatest in the most recent strata, least as tat 
most antient, and in general is inversely proaortiooal t# tar 
antiquity of the strata. Not only man is absent frees ta* 
fossil world of life, but nearly all tbe actual 
wanting there, and is replaced by the relies ef < 
earlier creations. 

By considering and comparing the organic renews vfcac* 
fill the successive systems of strata, we find that, as ft* 
living forms appear among the lower tertiaries, few or aea* 
of the tertiary forms appear in the lower parts of the ere* 
ceous system : this system is in the same meaner 4e**rt 
from the mass of the oolites, these from the red~s*oe*aew\ 
the latter from tbe J carboniferous rocks, and aU frees tat 
Palceozoic groups. (For proof of this, compare tbe Mat- 
ing works, namely— -Murchison's Silurian S**trm ; fle- 
ltps's Mountain-Limestone Districts of YorksMrr : Sewrt 
Strata Identified; Mantell's Geofofy o/* Sussex; DeeJasea* 
Tertiary Fossils.) 

Each of these systems of strata contains tb* rvJaows ' 
animals and plants which were in existence in Che sea. * 
fresh waters, or on the land, at or previous to the tmm W 
the production of those strata ; and, by combtarae; tbe ** - 
dence derived from all, we arrive at a view, raoosaperi* » 
deed, yet not necessarily inaccurate, of the mocswsmm f 
organic life upon the globe. 

It is perhaps a common opinion that the earliest faasi ' 
life, those which occur in the fossiltfeioaa primary <st rY 
Iseozoic) rocks, are of simpler organization thaai swea » 
belong to later periods ; and a conjectural view of tfcr ear 
cession of organic life on the globe obscurely hisrts at ■ 
gradual • perfection nement' of the animal and *saejesa&» 
organizations in proportion to the elapsed lime, la sV-c 
of this view, the first occurrence of fishes in Use oppsn** 
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of the Silurian strata, and the first occurrence of reptiles in 
the lower beds of the magnesian limestone formation, de- 
serve consideration. But on the other hand, it is not to be 
concealed that the earliest fishes which do appear exhibit 
analogies to reptile structure, and betray no mark of infe- 
rior organization; and the earliest remains of reptiles be- 
long to high grades of that class. 

On referring to the most antient known British fossils, 
those few which lie in the slates of Snowdonia, we find 
them to consist of lamelliferous Polypiaria and Brachiopoda, 
such as Lingula, Producta, and Spirifera— a small assort- 
ment certainly, and thus perfectly in harmony with the 
view of the gradually increasing numerical amount of fossil 
forms already explained, but not such as to justify a state- 
ment of their inferiority of organization. In the next stage 
of organic life, the Silurian system, the fossil species amount 
to several hundreds (at least 600), and among them are many 
Polypiaria, many Echinodermata, Brachiopoda, and other 
Conchifera, Gasteropoda, and Cephalopoda, with Crus- 
tacea and Fishes. It cannot be said that these organiza- 
tions, compared with others of the same class now living, are, 
in any just sense, inferior or less complex; nor do we find 
reason to qualify this assertion while reviewing the similar 
and largor «»rto« .of fossils from the carboniferous system, 
in which Fishes become numerous and varied in structure. 

It is needless to pursue this discussion through tbe supe- 
rior stages of the strata, in which the introduction of Rep- 
tiles and the development of the several classes of animals 
continually augment tbe analogy to the existing system of 



nature. The general result of this whole discussion, if we 
had room to pursue it, would be to establish the fact of the 
successive introduction of all the classes and most of the 
great divisions of marine animals in the successive geological 
periods, not by the improvement or expansion of one origi- 
nal general type, but by addition of new organizations to 
meet new physical conditions of the globe. 

This important result, which presents to us a series of 
great revolutions in org&aic life anterior to the desiccation 
of our present land (which is the bed, or rather exhibits 
many successively obliterated beds, of the antient seas, with 
their extinct inhabitants), and adapted to the chain of phy- 
sical phenomena which preceded and prepared tbe actual 
arrangements of nature, may be confirmed by a brief notice 
of the duration of certain extinct races. By this expression 
it is not meant to state or to insinuate definite periods of 
time, but the space occupied on a scale of successive geolo- 
gical events, by the whole traceable duration of particular 
races of animals. For this purpose we shall take two 
genera of Brachiopoda (Producta, Spirifera), four of Cepha- 
lopoda (Goniatites, Orthoceras, Ammonites, Belemnites), 
three of Crustacea (Calymene, Asaphus, Glyphia), three of 
Fishes (Holoptychus, Palceoniscus, Tetragonolepis), and 
three of Reptiles (Ichthyosaurus, Pterodactylus, and Moso- 
saurus). The systems of strata being, as before, represented 
by horizontal lines, and the particular fossils ranged in ver- 
tical columns, the asterisks denote the occurrence and geo- 
logical duration of the groups. 
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Here tijen is a representation of very numerous facts 
known to geologists, which demonstrate that each group 
of extinct organization, each genus of such a group, 
each species of such a genus, has a definite geological range, 
appears at a particular point in the scale of geological events, 
and ceases at another point. From these facts, investigated 
and collected, it is a clear and positive inference that, 
during the period which elapsed in the production of the 
stratified rocks, many combinations of animals and plants — 
in this sense many systems of organic life — came into being 
and passed away, not by violent catastrophes or universal 
revolutions, but by partial substitutions distinctly traceable, 
often coincident with or consequent on changes of the 
strata, and more or less referrible to previous remarkable 
changes in the physical condition of the globe. 

From such a view, which we regard as fully established 
in truth, the 'identification of strata' by organic remains 
(as geologists, following Dr. William Smith, term the em- 
ployment of zoological and botanical evidence to determine 
tbe geological age of formations or systems of strata) fol- 
lows as a natural and simple consequence. But in employ- 
ing this powerful instrument of research, geologists must not 
overlook ascertained facts which limit the extent and modify 
the rigour of the application :— 

1. The geographical area within which any one species of 
fossil has been round is limited, and seldom (except in the 
Palceozoic strata) extends beyond a few degrees of latitude 
and longitude. (The same thing applies to living species.) 

2. The geographical range of fossil genera ana larger 
groups is much greater, but their geological range is also 
greater, and the evidence which they furnish of geological 
age is diminished in precision. 

3. Difficulties hence arise of a very serious nature where 
strata really contemporaneous or nearly so, but widely- 
separated (as in North America and Europe), are to be 
compared. Of 1 00 species of fossils found in the cretaceous 
rocks of America, only two or three are identical with Eu- 
ropean species in the same rock. 



4. In all cases where distant deposits ace to be classed in age 
by their organic contents, a prudent geologist will not decide 
by what is Called a characteristic fossil, since this may only 
have a local value ; he will not be satisfied with a few fossils 
of one genus or group ; he will not pronounce a positive 
opinion, unless several species of characteristic groups, and 
belonging to different organizations, are presented for ex- 
amination. On such evidence, embodying the characteris- 
tic combinations of organic life for each geological period, a 
just and secure inference may rest, and thus employed, 
'organic remains' become a clue to many of the darkest 
pages in the antient history of our planet 

ORGAN, CONSTRUCTION OF. We have on record 
several kinds of organs — the Hydraulic, the Pneumatic, the 
Barrel, and the Finger or Church organ. 

Of the hydraulic organ we know little beyond its having 
been operated on in some way by water : it probably resem- 
bled the clepsydra, or water- clock, which chimed at certain 
hours. The pneumatic organ, whether more or less antient 
than the hydraulic, was certainly the parent of the present 
finger organ ; but it was so decidedly rude in its construc- 
tion, that it must always be considered as a distinct instru- 
ment. The barrel organ is a machine with little variety 
and no expression; it nevertheless contains many clever 
contrivances, and is daily receiving improvements. The 
present finger organ is tbe largest and noblest of all musical 
instruments ; its power is that of a full band, and for deli- 
cacy and sweetness of tone it is unrivalled. 

A complete and full finger organ should have three sets 
of keys, and at least two octaves of pedals. 

The first set of keys takes the swell, the second the great 
organ, and the third the choir. The compass, as well as 
the size of organs, must depend upon circumstances. The 
German scale or compass is c c to p in alt ; the English 
descend to 6 below, and in some organs as low as c c c, 
which, for duet and solo performances, is certainly the best. 
A good swell is always important to an organ, and we 
should recommend c c to 7 in alt as the compass to toe 
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preferred. The compass of the choir is generally the same 
as that of the great organ. These several parts, or organs, 
when brought together by stops, called couplers, give to the 
keys of the great organ the command of every pipe in the 
instrument, the power and majesty of which are without pa- 
rallel in instrumental combinations. 

Figure 1 is a section of a large organ, showing the several 
situations of certain principal parts of the instrument, which 
are variously placed however by different organ-builders. 
A is the swell-box, which is usually made of deal, and the 
thicker the better, but it certainly should not be less than 
an inch and a half in thickness: it must be lined with 
paper or leather to deaden the tone when shut. The front 
is formed of £ouvr*-boards, all of which are made to move 
on centres; they must also be an inch and a half thick. 
The performer opens them by a pedal expressly employed 
for opening and shutting the swell. This kind of front is 
what is known by the name Venetian. B is the choir 
sound-board, or part in which the pipes of that part of the 
organ are placed; C is the great organ soundboard, which 
also contains its pipes ; D is the bellows ; E is the pedal 
sound-board?; F is one of the front pipes, to which the wind 
is conveyed by metal tubes called conveyances ; GGG are 
throe roller-boards, one for each organ ; H is a tracker, 
used with squares and centres to reach distant parts of the 
action ; I is the keys ; K is the pedals ; L is the seat The 
numerous things which are not indicated in this figure 
muftt be sought for in working drawings, a* we cannot and 
do not pretend to give these matters a pracLcal form. 




Figure 2 represents the present oeffosrv, know* mfe 
the name of horizontal bellows. A shows the rt m ■ mr , 
B, the deep frame through which tho wind is taken, Q 
the part moved in blowing, called the feeder ; D D. tW 
registrars, by which the equal rising of the r tien w * en- 
sured : there are valves inside for receiving and himmi 
the wind, all of which are differently constructed bj4? 
ferent builders. 




Figure 3 is a perspective view of a roller-board; AAA 
the board on wnich the rollers are Bxsdf A sJ*m* pull- 
downs, explained below ; CCQ rollers centred at each «n» 
into small blocks, in which they move; there ara aUo arms 
to each end, in front, connecting the rollers with tbe keys 
and the wind-chest; D, the levers which are connect** 
with the keys and the null-downs, and are longer or tbanm 
as may be required ; they are also parullei or f amidst, u 
suit their position. 




Figure 4 contains a few examples of pipes, A is t 
metal open pipe ; F, the sounding part ; G, the part eaM 
the language, and H, the foot ; B is the same pipe, sW*- 
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ing the mouth and the flattened part for voicing; C is a 
front view of a stopped diapason pipe ; D is a section show- 
ing the arrangement of its construction ; I is the foot ; 
J is the block, and K is the cap. E is a section of the 
voice part of a reed pipe. L, the foot ; M, the mouth- 
piece; N, the reed; and O, the spring. The pipe itself is 
made of metal composed of tin and lead ; the reed is brass, 
and the spring is soft steel wire, about a tenth of an inch 
in diameter. This form of reed pipe is the basis of all the 
others, their differences being more in shape than in prin- 
ciple. When speaking of the lengths of pipes, it is gene- 
rally with reference to tuning or pitch c, which is one foot 
long ; and all c'# below are doubled as we go from 1 to 2, 
1 to 4, 4 to 8, 8 to 16, and 16 to 32; the last, although 
little used in this country, gives the highest rank to organs. 

Speaking Lengths and Scmidiameters of Stops. 



Open Diapason, 
FFF 



8 Ax* 
pipe. 



44bot 

Pip*. 



2- foot 
P»J». 



1 foot 
pipe. 



a a. 



Principal, and Ftfteeuth. 
FFF P*F 



CCl....8fe*t. 



FF 

G Garnet., 



Tenor... 



G Fiddle. 



C Cffeot.,.*... 



UC,2leet.. 



C pitch, 2 feet, 



....©C.lfout ... .. 



C Middle .QC middle, lfaot, 



c above, 6 inchee •• C, 3 inchee,, 



C, 6 inches.. 



Centre to the abote Semtdinmetera. which are real dime** 
•km*. Thb centre most be i an inch below the first dot. 



This Table shows the relative lengths and diameters of the 
©pen diapason, the principal, and the fifteenth stops, as 
high as c above middle c. 

Quints, twelfths, and sesquialteras, all take the sizes and 
lengths of their proper tones in the open diapason. Trum- 
pet and Oboe stops, being what are called unison stops, 
atao take their lengths from the open diapason. The cla- 
rion, an octave stop, is measured by the principal. The 
bells of aU reed-pipes should be as large as their places in 
the organ will admit of. 

Middle c in the dulciana is an inch and a quarter in dia- 
meter and about two feet two inches long. A large size 
stop-diapason is seUom pure and musical. An inch and 
eighth wide and an inch and three-eighths deep, with thir- 
teen inches in length, ia a good scale for a middle c stop- 
diapason pipe in wood. Scales may be taken of larger or 
smaller dimensions, if desired, in which case the larger must 
be shorter and the smaller must be longer. Where stops are 
repeated, two or three of the same name, it is thought better 
to have them of different dimeters, from an opinion that 




two or more unison-pipes of the same diameter affect the 
ear only as one pipe. There is something in this opinion, 
but how much we will not venture to determine. 

Figure 5 is a section 
of a sound-board, show- 
ing some part of the 
mechanism. A is the 
rack board, by which 
the pipes are held in 
upright position; 8 
shows the ends of the 
slides ; C, that part of 
the sound-board which 
contains the channels 
for conveying the wind B 
to the pipes; D, the 
pallet or valve which 
is opened by the finger 
of the organist, through 
the key, the lever, the 
pull-down, and the 
roller (see figure 7); 
£ is the spring which 
keeps the pallet in its 
place when not in use ; 
F is the pull-down, 
haviug a small screw and a leather button at one end, and 
a piece of hard bell-wire at the other; the former is fixed to 
the lever, and the latter to the arm of the roller ; G is 
merely one end of the roller-board. 

Figure 6 represents a 
draw-stop, a trundle, and 
a lever, ail of which are 
used by the organist in 
changing a stop or slide; 
A is the draw-stop; B is 
the trundle; C is the 
lever; Disthe*/t<fe. The 
draw-stop is linked to the 
trundle at £, the trundle 
is linked to the lever at F, 
and the lever is fitted to 
tho slide at G. Their cen- 
tres are all at H. In con- 
nection with the above, 
there are also pedals called 
composition pedals, three, 
four, and five to an organ. 

Figure 7 represents cer- 
tain small parts of the ac- 
tion. A is the wire by 
which the pallet is opened ; 
B is the pull-down attached 
to it: C is the pallet-end of the roller, with its fixing 
to the board ; D is an end view of a roller, with a pull- 
down and lever, all in their relative connection; £ is. 
the pull-down, and F is the lever, to which the key follows ; 
G is a common form of a square or centre, by which the 
trackers are] united. Trackers are pieces of pine wood, 
{ of an inch wide, and from an J to a J thick ; they are of 
different lengths, and may be used to any extent. The 
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